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A  FEW  WEEKS  UPON   THE  CONTINENT. 


A  FEW  weeks  tipent  upon  the  ContiDent  ma^  give  one  much  to  sec, 
and  mach  to  think  aboat^  irithout  leaving  for  a  mile  the 
beaten  tracks,  and  without  dwelling  for  a  moment  on  a  single  fact  or 
a  single  scene  mentioned  in  Murray  or  in  Baedeker. 

If  we  pass  from  England  to  the  South  of  Europe  any  time  about 
the  end  of  February,  we  shall  always  meet  a  great  army  of  travellera 
whose  faces  are  set  the  other  way.  We  must  meet  them,  and  yet  wc 
may  never  see  them — for,  of  this  army,  it  may  be  said  that,  like  the- 
Kingdom  of  Heaven, "  it  cometh  not  with  observation.''  Kot  only  arc 
its  advanced  guards  few  and  far  between,  but  no  part  of  it  ever  movesi 
in  masses.  Yet  its  movements  are  as  regular  as  the  seasons,  and  as 
inevitable  as  the  movement  of  any  conquering  host.  Its  path  is  in  the 
air,  and  its  way  is  often  over  the  great  deep.  Its  battalions  arc 
marshalled  without  beat  of  drum.  No  orders  are  ever  beard  directing 
its  line  of  march.  And  yet  that  line  is  never  left,  because  the  points 
on  which  its  columns  are  to  converge  are  points  known  to  every 
soldier  in  its  ranks.  It  is  the  Army  of  the  Birds.  They  travel  in 
the  night,  sometimes  when  it  is  dark  and  cloudy,  sometimes  in  the 
splendours  of  the  moon.  During  the  day,  for  the  most  part,  they 
rest  and  feed — not  forgetting  some  gentle  preludiogs  of  that  "  melo- 
dious burst  of  song "  with  which  they  descend  at  last  upou  their 
Promised  Lands. 

Of  this  great  company,  on  our  own  journey  to  the  South,  whom  shall 
we  encounter  first?  It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  to  wait  for  tlie  answer 
to  this  question — to  keep  one's  eyes  open  even  in  a  railway  train — to  peer 
among  the  hedgerows — to  search  the  flying  coppice — and  to  watch 
the  passing  clouds.  And  then  there  is  always  another  great  company 
— another  Army  of  the  Birds — who  are  already  in  possession   of  the 
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ground — whose  faces,  tooj  will  soon  be  set  on  a  aimiiar  journey  to  the 
farther  Norths  but  who  hare  not  yet  left  their  winter  quarters.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  obserre  how  long  these  remain^  and  how  far  the 
two  great  tides  of  movement  overlap  each  other,  so  that  the  birds  which 
have  left  us  for  the  south  in  winter,  return  before  the  departure  of  those 
who  leave  us  for  the  north  in  summer.  Then  there  are  the  local  move- 
menta  of  those  who  never  wholly  leave  us  either  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
but  who  shift  their  quarters  to  different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  worth 
noticing  too  how  long  they  keep  congregated  in  flocks  and  how  soon  they 
separate  into  pairs  and  scatter  for  the  breeding  season.  And  then,  also, 
in  such  a  journey,  there  are  the  fishes  to  be  observed — the  distribution 
of  them  in  different  parts  of  Europe — a  thing  to  be  seen,  more  or  less,  at 
every  table  d'hote  and  in  every  market-place.  And,  lastly,  there  are  the 
"  everlasting  hills"  with  their  rocky  structure,  so  much  better  seen  than 
in  our  own  island,  because  of  the  comparative  bareness  of  vegetation. 
With  so  many  questions  to  be  answered,  and  so  many  things  to  be 
observed,  the  dullest  journey  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  may  be 
full  of  interest  and  amusement. 

I  left  London  last  February  in  one  of  those  miserable  days  when  there 
is  no  actual  fog,  and  when  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on  the  earth 
or  in  the  sky  but  a  cold  damp  indistiuguisbable  haze.  It  was  little 
better  in  the  Channel.  The  sea  was  almost  as  muddy  as  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  contiuued  to  be  as  dismal  all  the  way  to  Paris.  The 
quantity  of  Grey  Crows  which  frequent  the  sandy  and  marshy  fiats  on  the 
coast  of  France,  near  Boulogne,  were  the  only  creatures  to  attract 
attention.  This  bird  is  becoming  rare  in  England  from  the  persecution 
-to  which  it  is  exposed  at  the  hands  of  gamekeeperA.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  defend  its  reputation.  It  is  unquestionably  fond  of  other  birds' 
eggA,  and  both  adroit  and  audacious  in  the  robbing  of  neats.  But  it 
ia  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Corvidm  or  crows;  and  its 
curious  habit  of  lifting  shell-fish  to  a  considerable  height  in  tlie 
air,  and  then  letting  them  fail  upon  the  stones  in  order  to  break  the 
shell,  is  one  of  the  many  eases  in  which  animal  instinct  comes  close  up 
to  the  borders  of  deliberative  reason.  It  is  still  common  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  Where  it  can 
breed  in  such  numbers  near  the  coast  of  France  I  do  not  know ;  for  it 
is  a  shy  bird,  and  generally  builds  in  some  dark  fir-tree  in  the  middle 
of  large  unfrequented  woods. 

Next  day  I  fear  I  had  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  finding  that  the  whole 
iray  from  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  the  climate  of  France  could  be  as  foggy 
and  as  dismal  as  the  climate  of  England.  La  belle  France  I  Was 
there  ever  such  a  misnomer  for  the  greater  part  of  that  country?  It 
requires  a  brilliant  sun  to  make  it  even  tolerable — dull,  naked  uplands, 
or  valleys  perfectly  flat  and  often  very  swampy — low  featureless  hills, 
rendered  hideous  by  the  ugliest  of  all  the  modes  of  cultivating  the 
Tine.    And  then  those  everlasting  Poplarsj  generally  pollarded,  and  whea 
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flO^  pollarded,   then  pruaed  of  all  side  branches,   stuck  like  so  many 

[jriXJnisticks  over  the  dreary  landscape.     The   only  redeeming  feature 

fj»iT)le  is    the  cheerful  Magpie — everywhere    apparently  protected    in 

pir^nce,  and  having  its  nests  conspicuous  in  every  direction.     Why  is 

it  -ftjiat,  alone  of  all  the  Corvidts,  the  Magpie  builds  a  domed  or  covered 

nesfc  ^     It  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  hen 

leaTiires  more  shelter  than   the  Book  or  the  Jay  when  she  is  silting. 

\i  ia  curious  to  observe  that  the  nests  of  the  Magpie  vary  very  much  as 

to'tlie  completeness  of  this  shelter.     In  some  cases  it  is  so  complete 

that  the  nest  is  almost  as  perfectly  domed  as  that  of  the  common  Wren. 

In  other  cases  it  is  much  more  open ;  and  I  observed  instances,  not  a 

few,  in  which  the  cover  overhead  was  almost  disconnected  from  the  more 

solid  structure  beneath,  and  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a  sort  of  parasol 

of  scattered  sticks.    The  situations,  too,  chosen  for  the  nest  are  curiously 

different.     Sometimes  they  are  built  in  the  tops  of  the  tallest  Poplars, 

umetimes  in  low  bushes  close  to   the  railway,  easily  accessible  to  any 

passing  boy.     In  France,  where  all  other  birds  are  liable  to  unceasing 

penecntioD,  the  Magpie  appears  to  be  held  sacred,  and  has  acquired  a 

proportionate  degree  of  confidence  and  familiarity. 

Throughout  the  great  extent  of  country  between  Paris  and  the  Rhine, 
I  Mw  no  birds  at  fdl  except  a  few  ChafGnches  and  several  specimens  of 
the  common  Buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris).      One  of  these  fine   hawks  sat 
upon  a  tree  so  close  to  the  railway  train  that  I  could  have  touched  him 
with  a  good  salmon-rod,  and  yet  he  never  moved.     It  is  very  curious 
hoT  soon   even  the  wildest  birds  become  accustomed  to  the  rush  and 
rattle  of  a  railway  train.      The  directness  and  undeviatingiiess   of  its 
course  soon  reassures  them  as  to  its  perfect  indifference  to  them.     The 
fllQfgish  and  sedentary  aspect  of  the  Buzzard,  when  it  is  perched,  is  in 
strange  contrast  to  its  heautiiul  motions  on  the  wing.     When  flying 
also,  it  seems  fond  of  repose — for  "  even  in  its  very  motion  there  is 
rert,"  as  Wilson  has  said  of  the  evening  cloud.     But  the  motion  is  at 
least  ceaseless,  and  one  which  can  only  be  sustained   by  the  most  sus- 
tained exertion.     How  often  have  I  watched  the  wheeling  circles  of  this 
apparently  sluggish  bird  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  over  a  mountain 
i^l     There  is  no  more   graceful  motion  even  among  the  feathered 
tribes,  none   which  exhibits  in  greater  perfection  the  wonders  and  the 
xajtHery  of  flight. 

The  clammy  vapours  of  the  Thames  pursued  us  even  to  the  Rhine, 
and  as  we  left  the  great  fortress  of  Strasbourg,  which  the  folly  and 
wickedness  of  the  Third  Napoleon  has  transferretl  from  France  to  Ger- 
many, we  saw  in  the  misty  morning  extensive  preparations  to  strengthen 
its  already  strong  defences.  The  dull  flats  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
great  German  river  at  that  portion  of  its  course  were  not  relieved  by  a 
single  glimpse  of  the  hills  of  the  Black  Forest.  Soon,  however,  they 
appeared — looming  out  of  the  obscurity,  and  grizzled  with  recent  snow- 
showers.     A  few  companies   of  soldiers,  busy  with  that  cea:<ele3s  drill 
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which  seems  now  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Teutonic  rtao,  were  the 
only  objects  which  relieved  the  mnuotouy  of  the  line,  till  ive  dnahcd  in 
among  the  hilln  at  Carlsruhc.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  trees  that  verc 
not  pollardcil,  hills  that  were  not  denuded  for  terraces  of  vine,  and 
all  the  pleasant  varieties  of  ground  that  are  generally  po  wanting  in 
jiorth-CBstcm  France.  At  la.Ht,  between  Carlsmhe  and  Stuttgard,  the 
VB[H)urs  began  to  dispcnio;  a  sky — cloudy  indeed,  hut  still  a  sky  and 
not  a  fog — became  visible,  and  the  rolling  uplands  of  Wurlemberg,  with 
their  villages  and  spires,  aHbnlcd  fine  and  distant  landscapes.  Suddenly 
from  among  the  clouds  I  saw  sonielhiiig  (lashing  alternately  black  and 
snowy  white.  A  Stork — (Ciconia  Alba)  (he  very  synohol  of  all  1  was 
watching  for.  Sitiee  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  and  probably  long  before, 
this  grand  bird  has  been  the  typo  of  returning  spring,  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful instincts  which  arc  embodied  in  the  migration  of  the  feathered 
tribes.  "  Yea,  the  Stork  in  the  hcaren  knowcth  her  appointed  times ;  and 
the  Turtle  and  the  Cruiic  and  the  Swallow  ol)scn'e  the  time  of  their 
coming."*  Probably  from  sonic  distant  point  of  the  far  interior  of 
Africa, — from  the  Great  Lakes  which  liavc  only  of  late  beca  revealed  to 
us, — across  the  Atlas, — across  the  Mediterranean, — and  across  the  Alps, 
those  snowy  wings,  with  their  black  and  powerful  quills,  had  held  their 
steady  (light,  and  were  now  soon  to  be  folded  in  rest  at  last  ou  some  old 
roof  upon  the  I'Ibc,  or  the  Wcacr,  or  the  Uhine. 

Under  the  mode*  of  applying  the  Tlioory  of  Evolution  which  hare 
become  commonplace,  tt  is  very  easy  to  accouut  for  ererything.  The 
method  has  become  a  trick.  We  have  only  to  assume  some  condition 
oppOMtc  to  that  which  now  exists,  and  tticn  to  explain  the  change  by 
showing  that  the  existing  conditions  »re  nsefitl  and  Adapted  to  existing 
■needs.  Do  wc  wish,  for  example,  to  explain  why  the  female  Pheasant  it 
dull  coloured  ?  Wc  have  only  to  ossurac  that  onec  she  was  gaily  coloured^ 
and  became  dull  by  the  gaudier  hens  heing  killed  off  when  fitting  on 
c^s  aud  by  llic  duller  hens  being  saved  ?  Do  wc  wish,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  explain  the  brilliant  roloun'ng  of  the  male  Pheasant?  Wo 
have  only  to  make  the  rcTcrsc  assumption — that  once  they  were  all  dull 
coloured, and  that  accidental  dandies  were  preserved  by  the  admiration  and 
the  consequent  selection  of  the  ladies.  lu  like  manner,  the  migmtiou 
of  binls  is  explained  by  assuming  tlmC  onec  upon  a  time  there  were  no 
migratory  birds,  although  there  must  always  ha\'e  been  the  same  chung'- 
ing  seasons.  Then,  a  few  birds  came  to  travel  a  little  way,  and  then  a 
little  farther,  and  to  at  lant  (bey  cauie  to  go  a  great  way,  and  fiually 
the  habit,  "  organiitcd  in  the  race,"  became  the  migratory  instinct. 
It  is  curious  that  iu  this  and  all  similar  cxplauatioas  of  what  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  now  pure  instincts,  the  theory  demands  that  the  earliest  begta- 
nings  were  more  rational  than  the  lost  developments — the  eommencc- 
meuts  were  more  in  tlie  nature  of  intelligent  perception  than  the  final 
TCBultAjwhieh  have  become  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  hereditary  habits. 

■  J«r.  riii.  7. 
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It  seems  a  simpler  explanation  that  as  the  bodies  of  all  creatures  are  pro- 
viclcd  with  organs,  ao  the  mind  of  all  ereatures,  such  as  it  may  be,  is 
provided  with  corresponding  impulaea;  and  that  the  problem  of  the 
connection  between  the  two  was  always  precisely  what  it  is  now. 

The  narrow  glen  in  which  the  upper  course  of  the  Neckar  flows  must 

be    beautiful  in  summer.     Even  in  the  leafless  season  of  our  journey  it 

vsLS  Tery  pretty.     Steep  hills  covered  with  coppices  of  beech  and  oak, 

here  and  there  breaking  into  precipices,  are  enlivened  by  a  charming 

stream,  and  by  numerous  villages  of  high  tiled  roofs  with  quaint  towers. 

Curiously  isolated  masses  and  pinnacles  of  bare  rock  which  stand  out  from 

among  the  woods,  along  the  ridges,  mark  to  the  eye  of  a  geologist  the 

great  extent  to  which  the  hills  have  been  denuded  from  their  former 

elevation.     Through  deep  cuttings,  and  up  a  steep  gradient,  the  railway 

line  gains  the   summit  of  those  hills,  and  a  vast  extent  of  country 

becomes  open  to  the  view,  all  trending  towards  the  great  valley  of  the 

Danube.     This  noble  river  is  reached  at  Ulm,  and  it  was  not  without 

interest  that  we  looked  on  the  city  and  the  fortress  which  were  the  scene 

of  oae  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  Napoleon's  military  genius. 

The  famous  march  by  which,  in  1805,  he  carried  the  French  army  from 

the  heights   of  Boulogne  across   the   Rbine,  and  threading  the   Black 

Forest,  burst  upon   the  Austrian  Empire  with   destructive  force,  met 

with  its  first  great  reward  in  the  capitulation  of  Ulm.     On  one  of  the 

beigbts  near  which  we  passed  he  saw  the  garrison  of  30,000  men,  with 

liity  pieces  of  artillery,  file  off  and  lay  down   their  arms  before  him. 

But  if  it  seemed  on  that  day  as  if  the  Continent  was  bis,  on  the  very 

neit  day  it  was  proved  that,  at  least,  the  Seas  were  not,  and  the  battle 

of  Trafalgar  put  a  final  end  to  the  dreams  which  had  led  him  to  his 

camp  at  Boulogne.     I  was  glad  to  see  the  Danube  again.     In  former 

tiavs  1  had  seen    it   in  the    most   beautiful   portion    of  its    course — 

and  even   here,   far  nearer    its    origin,    and    before    its    volume    has 

become  equally  imposing,  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  possible  to  recognize 

its  cbaracteristic    aspect.     Every   great  river    has    its    peculiar    flow, 

almost   as  every  human  voice   has   its  peculiar  tone.    There  is  some- 

tiuDg  majestic  in  the  rolling  of  the  Danube,  and  the  impetus  with 

vbich    its    stream    rushes    from    one  side  to  the  other  of   its  banks. 

Beyond    Ulm  we   passed   through  a  district  of  country  marked  by  the 

dreariest  peat  bogs  I  have  ever  seen.     Those  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland 

are  always  rich  in  colouring,  from  the  heaths  and  mosses  which  flourish 

Dpou  them,  and  not  seldom  they  are  the  most  beautiful  feature  in  the 

landscape.      But   these   German  peat-mosses  have  nothing  upon  them 

but  the  scantiest  grass,  through  which  the  black  soil  obtrudes  its  ugliness 

at  every  point.    An  otherwise  uninteresting  country  was,  however,  soon 

reUeved  by  extensive  woods  of  Spruce  and  Scots  Fir,  and  by  comfortable 

farms,  through  which  we  passed  to  Munich.     There  can  be  no  mistaking 

the  pccaliar  character  of  the  Isar.     It  is  always,  as  Campbell  says  of  it, 

"  rolling  rapidly."     It  is  iudeed  the  only  lively  thing  in  Munich,  whose 
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handsome  but  ))ondcrous  streets  and  buildinga  wore  not  seen  to  adran- 
tagc  under  aa  uutiiuely  fall  of  sdow. 

In  forcigu  tonrns  tlic  market-places  aix;  always  intemting'.  At 
Munich  Ihc  show  of  fresb-water  fish  was  curious.  Very  Inrgc  Carp  audi 
Teuch,  with  Kels,  aud  all  the  speeiea  which  go  under  the  name  of  "white] 
iish,"  were  kept  alive  iu  tubs,  and  sold  whole,  or  in  slices,  by  weight.! 
The  hiiidep  legs  of  I'Vogs,  uailed  upon  triangles  of  wood,  were  ia  great^ 
profusion.  A  l&rge  species  of  Snail  (Helix),  with  the  aperture 
closed  appareutir  by  a  sort  of  o[]ereidum  of  clay,  seemed  to  bo  a  well^M 
recoguiKcd  article  of  buinau  food.  It  is,  indeed,  ioipombtu  not  Co  bf^H 
struck,  by  the  number  aud  variety  o(  alimentary  subslatices  which  aw^ 
used  ou  the  Coutincut,  but  which  prejudice,  aud  iynorauce,  or  thought- 
IcMiicss,  prcreut  the  people  uf  curowucouutry  from  consuming.  Ca^j 
and  Tench  are  easily  bred  and  multiplied  in  pondf>,  aud  arc  a  Very 
nutritious  article  of  diet.  Frogs'  legs  arc  much  used,  not  only  over  the , 
whole  of  the  South  of  Europe,  but  over  the  t'uited  Stales.  In  Now 
York  they  are  amoug  the  established  dishes  of  the  breakfast  table.  Fungi 
of  vaj-juus  kinds  arc  abuudaut  iu  all  the  foreign  markct'ptaccs,  butj 
with  the  exception  of  mushrooma,  are  never  seen  >u  our  own.  Tbfi] 
produce  of  our  seas  is  not  utilized  as  it  ought  to  be,  aud  unaccountable 
prejudices  prevent  sumo  eicelleut  fish  from  being  used  at  all.  Un  tbol 
western  coast  of  Scotland  the  Skate  is  regarded  with  arefsion  by  a 
great  part  of  the  population,  and  Eels  are  never  spoken  of  except  with 
disgust ;  yet  they  are  both  excellent  food,  aud  Kels  might  be  br«l  \> 
almost  any  extent  if  thny  were  readily  marketable.  They  arc  exported! 
iu  iramcixic  uumhers  from  the  mnndie:*  and  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  barrcU  of  them  salted  are  cxjiosed  in  every  market-place  in  the 
towns  of  Italy.  The  ova  of  tlic  Sea-urchin  arc  eaten  all  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Cuttle-fish  arc 
universally  used  as  foo<l.  Seeing  a  little  Squid  taken  from  a  net  some. 
years  ago  at  Mentonc,  I  asked  one  of  the  fishermen  whether  it 
good  to  cat  ?  "  Ecco  !"  was  his  reply ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  tlw 
word  lie  popped  the  poor  Stpiiil  alive  into  bis  mouthy  aud  the  l>cautiful 
eyes  of  the  little  Cuttle  were  seeu  gleaming  with  an  imploring  look 
from  the  dosing  cavern  of  the  Italian's  jaws.  Thi«  is  rather  .-xn  cxtrem* 
ease;  but  when  well  cooked  with  vegetables  the  gristly  sultstanec  o( 
the  Cuttles  arc  a  wholesome  and  excellent  article  of  food.  In  onr 
howcTcr,  they  arc  never  eau»bt  in  sulHcient  numbers  to  aupply  tKc 
markets  as  they  do  on  the  Hhorcs  of  the  Med i terra iteini. 

This  Pni>er  is  devoted  to  Nature — aud  is  intended  to  avoid  both  politics 
anil  art.      I  will  say  nothing  more  therefore  of  the  splendid  collections 
which    are    contained    in    the    various   galleries    of   ^fnoif.h,  than    to     i 
mention  two  objects  of  rcry  diSercnt  kinds  which  dwell  ou  my  mcmorjn 
mth  special  intt'n-st.     One  is  the  magnificent  portrait  by  Titian  of  the 
Great  JluiKiri'b  wlio  laid  down  Ihc  sceptre  of  half  the  world,  and  retired^ 
to  lire  aud  die  in  the  raona<itcry  of  Yustc.     The  other  consists  of 
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horae  trappings  of  barbaric  splendour  vfaich  were  taken  from  the  Turkish 
commander  in  "  that  Great  Battle  in  the  East"  iu  which  a  Bavarian 
Elector  did  splendid  service  iu  repelling  the  Moslem  advance  upon 
Christian  Europe.  The  first  of  these  objects  ia  one  of  the  finest 
portraits  ever  painted  by  the  hand  of  Art — one  of  those  which  seem  to 
■peak— and  to  enable  us  to  see  and  know  the  very  image  of  a  memor- 
able  Fast.  The  other  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  horrid  time  when 
the  ''abomination  of  desolation"  which  would  have  been  involved  in 
Turkish  conquest  seriously  threatened  the  heart  of  Christendom.  I 
could  not  look  at  the  gold  and  jewels  of  that  caparison  without  seeing 
in  it  the  symbol  of  a  deliverance  which,  indeed,  ia  not  yet  complete, 
but  which  mercifully  is  now  approaching  its  final  triumph. 

The  morning  of  the  38th  of  February  broke  in  splendid  sunshine. 
All  the  grizzly  snows  of  the  previoua  day  were  melting  rapidly,  and  as 
ve  ran  over  the  great  plain  which  stretches  between  Munich  and  the 
Bavarian  Alps,  the  whole  country  breathed  of  opening  spring,  and  the 
grand  line  of  serrated  .peaks  before  us,  extended  from  east  to  west  as  far 
u  the  eye  conld  reach  in  one  unbroken  line  of  delicate  shadows  and  of 
glittering  light.  The  foldings  and  undulations  of  the  plain  are  very 
pretty  as  we  approach  the  range,  and  pleasant  streams  arc  running 
through  scattered  woods  of  Oak  and  Fir.  The  mountain  barrier  is  quite 
ibrupt.  But  it  is  here  pierced  by  the  great  valley  of  the  lun,  which 
opens  a  way  into  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  range.  A  glorious 
iky  of  blue,  softened  by  indefinable  creamy  white,  set  off  the  snowy 
ridges,  and  the  hollows  broken  by  peaks  and  precipices  of  naked  rock. 
One  little  fleecy  cloud  exhibited  what  I  never  saw  before  in  a  similar 
litaation,  a  perfect  reproduction  of  all  the  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum 
disposed  itt  ripples  across  the  film  of  vapour.  The  eflfect  was  very  singular 
and  very  beautiful.  The  water  of  the  Inn,  like  that  of  all  the  other 
■treams  of  that  range,  is  perfectly  transparent,  but  when  collected 
in  the  deeper  pools  ia  of  a  peculiar  and  lovely  green.  I  do  not 
know  what  this  colour  comes  from.  There  is  no  such  tinting  in  the 
rtones  over  which  the  water  runs.  Nor  does  it  come  from  any 
reflection  of  the  vegetation  around.  It  ia  due  doubtless  to  some  very 
minute  particles  of  matter  held  in  suspension  in  the  water. 

The  situation  of  Innapruck  is  as  beautiful  as  a  perfectly  flat  valley  walled 
in  by  precipitous  mountains  can  possibly  be.  It  is  a  position,  however, 
entirely  depending  for  its  beauty  on  the  most  perfect  weather.  When 
the  tops  are  hid  in  cloud,  the  flatness  of  the  low  ground  and  the  steep- 
ness of  the  sides  arc  alike  monotonous.  But  when  Innspruck  is  seen  as 
we  saw  it,  in  weather  perfectly  clear,  with  the  receding  vistas  of  snow 
and  rock,  of  peak  and  precipice,  marked  iu  aerial  perspective  for 
great  distances  up  and  down  the  valley,  then  it  ia  seen  to  be  one 
of  the  most  striking  situationa  in  Europe.  It  is  an  admirable  place 
fiw  studying  the  relation,  or  the  want  of  relation,  which  exists  between 
the  forms  of  mountains   and  their  geological  structure.     The  contest 
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bttwcrn  1I108C  wild  (liftpiite  whether  movmtnin  forms  have  been  tleterininod 
by  subacrial  ilcuudaliou  or  bj'subterranean  foicc.is  a  contest  ia  gcoloj^r  « 
idle  afltbat  wblcli  ouce  divided  Ibe  Neptuuists  and  Flatoiusti.   Both  ages* 
cjea  mnst  be  invoked  to  account  for  tlie  results  we  see.     But  aubterrancan 
forocj  that  i9  to  %9.y  force  coDoccted  with  muvementjt  of  the  earth's  cnut, 
is  TiDqucstioQably  the  more  fuudameutal  of  the  two.     The  notioa  tluit 
mouDtaiiiit  have  beeu  fiinply  cut  out  of  the  solid,  fay  dcuudiug  age&ctei, 
us  similar  forms  might  be  cut  out  of  a  cbccw   by  a  scoop,  ii  a  Dotion 
which  i*  as  absurd  us  the  uotiou,  if  indeed  it  Is  ever  entertained,  that 
eleratioiis  or  subsidences  of  the  surfuce  have  ever  produced  mountaiiu 
exactly  as  we  see  them  uow.    But  niovcmcuts  such  as  these  must  alwajn 
have  determined  the  ori^nal  lines  of  draiu8go,  and  cousequcntlv  of 
denudation.     In  tlie  Alps  round  lauspruck  the  outlines  of  the  bills  hare 
generally  a  definite  idatioQ  to  the  position  of  their  strata.     A   flat  top 
is  very  ofleu  caused  by  a  horieontal  disposition  of  the  beds — a  scmtcd 
ridge  as  often  represents  the  [Mjints  and  edges  of  beds  which  arc  perpcn* 
dt<.-tilur  or  highly  inclined.      On  the  other  hand  the  removal  of  mntcrial 
has  been  evidently  enormous ;  and  many  of  the  highest  peaks  represent 
nothing  but  the  broken  fragments  of  strata  which  havcl)ccn  worn  or  cut 
or  broken  across  the  hcdding.    It  is  not  dillicult  to  sec  what  has  become 
of  pari  at  least  of  the  material  so  removed.  Down  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Inn  there  is  a  raiigcoflowerelevations,8omethrechuudrcd  or  four  hundred 
feet  high,  which  i«  entirely  composed  of  loose  material  rubbed  down  and 
broken  off  the  surrounding  mountains.      The  tops  of  these  lower  kills 
Kcem  to  mark  a  liue  which  at  some  former  |>eri«l  was  the  Iwttom  of  the 
valley— and  the  present  bed  of  the  stream,  which  is  so  much  lower,  has 
been  cut  out  by  the  riter  when  its  waters  receited  accelerated  foree,  by 
an  clevnlory  niovcmcot  of  the  whole  country.     A  great  portion  of  the 
Ha\iirittN  plain,  which  at  Munich  is  ITOI)  feet  above  tlio  level  of  the  exist- 
ing oceau,)cemcd  to  be  occupied  by  an  immense  bed  of  gravel  derived  from 
tliC  KanK'  source,  and  which  hat.  been  -oprcAd  over  the  sea  which  thca 
wofthed  the  northern  dankit  of  the  range.     Great  masses  of  detritus  rise 
high  along  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  and  they  seemed  to  mc  to  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  to  a  considerable  extent  rearranged  and  bedded   under 
water.      Some  very  curious  pillars  and  columns  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  had  been  cut  out  of  these  gravel  beds  by  rain-dcnudatiou. 
Tliey   were   an  enact   reproduction  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  "  Karth- 
pillars  "  described  by  Lycll*  as  so  remarkable  in  certain  valleys  on  the 
Italian  tide  of  the  same  Alpine  range  near  Boti«n.      At  first  sight  they 
arc  not  unlike  some  of  the  "  stacks  "  of  rock  which  arc  cnt  out  of  a 
eoast-liuc  by  the  Sea.     But  there  was  a  marked  difTcrencc  of  form  due 
lo  the  difTcreocc  of  material  and  to  the  difference  of  tbcdenuding  agency. 
The  pillars   cnt  out    of   the   pebble    beds  wore   all    conical  or   rather 
pyramidal,  and  sharply  iKiintod  at  the  top,  showing  that  they  had  been  cut 
out  ^adnally  from  the  top  downwardn,  instead  of  bating  become  isolated 
tiy  the  removal  of  surroundiag  material  from  below. 

•  "  IVinpii'lM  ol  Owlogy,"  vol.  1.  (So.  11167)  j..  W5-W. 
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I  vas  surprised  to  sec  at  IiiDsprucli,  fifing  about  iu  the  middle  of  the 
dsy,  anil  iti  the  most  bUpding  glare  of  sun,  a  large  species  of  Dat,  very 
much  resembling  our  Q\ra  Vcsfvrlilio  AUii'olans,  which  never  ftpyears  till 
afterstuiset.  Amost  bcauliful  little  Stoat  iu  ils  winter  fur  of  snowy  white 
was  bunting  among  the  stones  along  the  embankuieut  of  the  river,  and 
WM  excltiug  tht!  augrj'  passions  of  every  ^lassiiig  dog.  The  Sioat  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  animals  which  testify  to  the  greater  severity  of  winter 
iu  recent  times  all  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The  change  of  colonr  fipom 
brown  in  summer  to  pure  white  in  winter  had  at  one  time  a  protective 
effect  from  the  universal  prevalence  of  suow  —  just  aa  it  now  boa 
upon  the    Piarmigaa  on  the  mountains.     In  the  case  of  the  Stoat  the 

vantage  of  the  change  was  doubtless  in  the  facility  it  afforded  to  the 

imal  iu  approaching  its  prey.  But  since  the  climate  of  Korthcra  Europe 
a»  become  more  temperate,  ami  snow  lies  upon  the  low  ground*,  at  least 
iu  BritatUj  for  very  sltort  periods  only,  tlie  winter  colotiriug  of  the 
Stoat  instead  of  concealing  makca  it  on  the  contrary  exceptionally 
conspicuous.  A  similar  case  in  respect  to  the  Mountain  llarc  has  been 
met  iu  Ireland  by  the  change  of  colour  liuviug  ceased.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  animal  has  a  fitting  habitat  on  the  higher  ranges,  the  change 
c'ODtitmes  to  prevail. 

It  WM  uot  pleasant  to  observe  at  Innspniek  the  total  disregard  of 
all  pmpor  regulations  in  respect  to  the  use  of  fich  and  game  which 
■were  oat  of  Bcason,  Trout,  which  would  have  been  mi^niliccnt  fish 
if  they  had  been  in  good  condition,  were  presented  at  table  when  they 
Tierc  thin  aud  soft  and  tasteless.  Some  Blaekeock  savoured  slrougly 
of  turpentine,  a  taste  never  nttachiii;;  to  this  bird  in  Scotland.  But  iu 
BttT-aria  it  isevideut  that  the  buds  of  the  difTcrent  species  of  I'iue  must 
be  the  principal  Ibod  of  the  a|!ccica,  at  least  in  winter.  In  Scotland,  as 
crcry  planter  must  kuow  to  his  cost,  the  BInckcock  is  very  fond  of  the 
bnds  of  young  Scol»-tir  plants,  but  (his  article  of  diet  docs  not  seem 
to  be  there  usual  or  exclusive  enough  to  affect  the  flesh. 

In  crossing  the  Brenner  and  descending  the  long  valley  wliich  leads 
by  Trent  upon  Verona,  the  splendours  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  lit  up  the 
wonderful  forms  of  the  Dolomite  Mountains,  and  when,  passing  through 
*'  Italia  Irrcdcnlc,"  we  o|»cned  the  great  Ijombard  plain,  a  brilliant 
•tarry  night  bad  succeeded  to  a  perfect  day.  It  was,  however,  like  a 
fine  night  in  winter,  and  the  cold  winds  which  we  found  contending  in 
tbe  north  of  Italy  uith  a  powerful  suii,  harmonized  only  too  well  with 
th«  complaints  everywhere  made  of  the  long  and  bitter  winter  which 
had  bccu  endured.  The  magnificent  cypresses  of  the  Guisti  Gardens, 
which  arc  among  the  ornameuls  of  Verona,  and  which  arc  said  to  I>e 
live  hundred  years  old,  had  Ijecn  seriously  damaged,  and  lcs»  robust 
plants  of  the  same  tree  were  everywhere  browned  and  blighted.  Many 
of  the  more  delicate  evergreens  and  even  Pines  bad  been  killed. 

In  the  Museum  at  Verona  I  had  on  opportunity  of  seeing  a  6nc  col- 
lection of  the  fossil  fish  of  Monte  Boica,  and  also  of  the  vegetable 
forms  with  whidi   they  arc   associated.     The  beautiful  preservation  of 
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tlicsc  fish  is  well  known.  They  are  coiilnined  in  a  j;rcy  cotnpnct  lime- 
stone from  one  of  tbc  lower  hills  whirh  abut  ou  the  Al|>inc  ravgc 
betiTCcn  Vcroua  and  Vioeniiji.  They  Ixriong  to  that  mysteriaus  but 
most  fruitful  Miocene  or  l&lcr  Kucaio  age  nhcii  the  vegetation  of  ■ 
warm  climate  corereil  numc  p-cat  cuntinciit  which  extended  to  near 
the  Pole,  and  the  remains  of  whow  luxuriant  forcsla  arc  now  scaled 
in  the  roebfl,  and  niidcr  the  Gliu-iers  of  Orocnland  and  Spitzbt<rgeu. 
How  that  vegetation  could  nonrinh  under  the  conditions  of  darknew 
which  must  have  nluavH  prt-t'ailed  during  winter  in  the  Arctic  rcgioon, 
IS  a  jirohirm  not  easily  solvcil.  In  the  land  whieh  is  now  Italy  the 
vegetation  of  that  tinie  seems  to  have  hccn  tropical  or  suh-tropieal.  Large 
leaves  and  stems  belonging  to  various  spceies  of  Palm  were  abundant 
on  the  marble  slaba  which  also  contained  the  fish.  The  great  iutereat 
of  that  age  lies  cs|)ceially  in  this — that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
during  it  there  was  continuoiia  lond  between  tA  least  the  northern 
partH  of  Uld  and  the  New  World,  and  that  the  coummnity  of  aninml 
form.s  which  still  mark.t  the  fauna  of  the  two  great  Continents  of  the 
Globe  dates  from  that  epoch. 

On    the   floor  of  the   grand  old    Lombard    Church    which    ia  de- 
dicated   to   San    Xcno,    the    Patron    Saint    of    Vcroun^  I    saw  what 
c\plained    iu    some    degree    the    history    and   structure   of  that  very 
iweulinr  local   marblr   which  has   been  so  extensively  usetl  in  all  the 
ccelesinstical  buildings    and    decorations  of    the   North    of   Italy.      It 
is  a  marble  of  diScrciit  tinln  of  a  dull  red  and  of  reddish  yellow  passing 
into  tyich  other  in  a  mottled  pattern  not   unlike  <Iic  dappliugs  on  tho 
coat  of  a  horse.      On  one  of  the  steps  of  this  marble  leading  down  to 
the  beautiful  crypt  there  i*  a  very  tine  specimen  of  an  Ammonite,  and 
on  other  portions  of  the  pavement,  which  is  all  ooniposed  of  the  same 
inaicrlal,  I  detected  several  other  less  perfect  c^nmples^  Bonic  of  which 
seemed  to  nic  to  reveal  the  fact  tliat  this  marble  is  almost  entirely  com- 
poacfl  of  the  s7»/a   or  joints  of  these  old  Cephalopoda  or  (^uttle-fisli 
which  have  been  broken  np  and  i-e-cemcnted  in  one  common  cnleareoua 
paste.     The  place  occupied  in  the  history  of  organic  life  by  the  sevcnj 
orders  of  Cuttle-fish  which  lived  in  chambered  sliells  {Nauiiliittp)  is  cx- 
Ircmely  curious.      In  the  moMt  ancient  rocks  in  which  they  api^ar  these 
shells  were  quite  9traight,cyHndrieal,and tapering  to  a  point — hence  called 
Orlhoccratites.  In  later  ages  they  became  curled  inwards  towarilsUic  point. 
Still  later  this  curling  incrfaRcd,  until  the  shell  became  convoluted,  or 
twisted  round  a  centre.  Still  latcring-iiu,  these  convolutions  became  eloacfj 
and,  as  it  were,  lighter,  until  at  last  they  assumed  the  wdl-knowo  coiled 
form  of  the  Ammonite  whiih,  of  variomi  jtatterns,  flnurishe<l  in  innumer- 
able quantity  in  the  Seas  of  the  Secondary  Age.  They  arc  mill  represented 
in  our  existing  seas  by  one  or  two  species  of  Nautilus,  which,  although 
a  very  beautiful  shell,  is  but  a  fragile  reprcsent.-»tion  of  the  splendid  and 
massive  forms  which  have  been  fossilized  in  the  Oolite  and  the  Lias.  The 
great  interest  attaching  to  this  laxt   variety  of  forms  in  the  fltnenoo  of 
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Biol(^  lies  in  the  fact  that,  la  respect  to  tlicm^  or,  at  least  ia  re- 
spect to  one  great  series  of  them,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  Geolo- 
gical record  is  imperfect.  That  record  is^  indeed,  always  very  im- 
perfect in  respect  to  terrestrial  forma  of  life,  because  comparatively 
so  few  of  them  can  ever  be  preserved  in  aqueous  depositSj  and  because  so 
many  get  destroyed.  But  the  same  conditions  do  not  attach  to  those 
forma  of  life  vhicb  have  been  marine.  A  complete  and  perfect  series  of 
certain  of  these  forms  may  very  easily  be  preserved  in  the  deposits  of 
any  given  age.  I'he  imperishable  nature  of  shells  generally,  and 
especially  of  shells  so  solid  as  the  Ammonites,  together  Trith  the  fact  that 
all  that  lived  in  any  given  area  of  sea  must  have  been  preserved  in  its 
deposits,  as  we  actually  find  them  to  have  been — are  circumstances  which 
give  us  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  a  very  complete  record  of 
the  succession  of  these  forms,  and  this,  too,  for  periods  of  time  so  long  that 
during  them  many  new  species  did  actually  appear.  In  the  deposits 
of  the  Lias,  for  example,  we  have  in  the  South  of  England,and  elsewhere, 
an  immense  series  of  deposits  which  appear  to  have  been  coniinuous  and 
undisturbed  during  the  time  of  their  deposition,  and  are  contiuuous  and 
undisturbed  still.  They  are  crowded  with  millions  of  Ammonites  of  all 
forms  and  patterns,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  yet  the  method  or  the 
process  by  which  new  species  have  been  introduced  is  as  mysterious  in 
respect  to  them  as  in  respect  to  other  forms  of  life  iu  which  no  such 
perfect  series  anywhere  exists.  No  less  than  two  hundred  species  are 
known  in  this  one  geological  formation,  of  which  one  hundred  and  six  are 
confined  to  a  particular  division  of  it.  All  these  appeared  quite 
suddenly,  and  in  the  next  division  of  the  same  deposit  their  places  were 
taken  by  forms  which  are  wholly  new.*  Whence  did  these  come,  and  how 
<lid  they  arise  ?  No  man  can  tcU,  The  facts  do  not  suggest  gradual 
passages  and  insensible  gradations.  One  particular  species,  for  example, 
appears  suddenly  in  one  particular  bed  or  stratum  only  a  few  inches  tliick 
— appears  iu  this  bed  nloiic,  and  is  absolutely  wanting  in  every  other 
whether  above  or  below  it.  True  it  is  that  tlic  differences  of  pattern 
■which  distinguish  these  species  from  each  other  arc  often  small.  But 
whether  they  be  large  or  small  they  arc  always  constant.  They  appear 
Buddeuly,  aud  as  suddenly  their  place  is  supplied  by  some  new  variety 
ivuich  during  another  period  remains  as  fixed  and  constant  as  all  the  rest. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  certain,  fioin  this  liistory  of  the  Genesis  of 
Ammonites,  that  the  origin  of  their  specific  distinctions  has  not  been  an 
origin  due  to  minute  and  accidental  variations,  hut  an  origin  due  to  sudden 
changes  effected  under  a  law  of  birth  or  of  evolution  of  wliieh  we  know 
uothing,  aud  to  which  nothing  analogous  has  been  ever  seen  since  Man 
appeared,  or  at  least  siucc  Man  observed.  The  doctrine  that  Nature  docs 
nothing  "  per  saltum  "  is  a  doctrine  which,  in  so  fai-  as  it  is  true  at 
all,  has  been  wonderfully  misunderstood.     The  continuity  of  Nature  is 

*  I  owe  tlieae  deUUa  to  my  frieud  Mr.  Etlieriilgf,  of  the  (icological  Siirvcy,  who  is  the 
highest  authority  on  the  snl>jcct. 
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a  continuity  of  causatioti,  not  s  mere   contioitit}-   of  effects.     Hew 
tilings  may  appear  vltt  suddenly  in  perfect  coosiateiicy  with   bolus  the 
result  of  lung  and  gradual  prciiaratiou.     Lcapa  the  mu»t  trcuicudouft 
— Irnnsiiiona  the  most  violent — may  be  tlie  outcome  of  a  perfect  con- 
tinuity.    If   all   ercaturrs  have  1>eeu   born  from  pre-existing  furiu*.  tho 
Ueological  eviiicnec  is  that  they  huTC  been  boru  suddenly — willi  tb:via- 
tiouB  from  the  parent  stock,   whicb   bare   been  reached  at  once — aud 
whiL'li  have  remained  fixed  and  definite  nutil  ji  new  rariatiun  ha*  ariwm. 
Ou  our  breakfast  table  at  Venice  1  made  a  discovery   iu  natuviil  his- 
tory which  surpriscil  me  much.     Among  some  slices  of  fried  fiith  there 
were  certain  pieces  of  a  peculiar  ahape,  M-bieh  on  being  tiwted  betrayed 
theniselves  at  once  as  crastaeean,  and  cru^tafTauis,  too,  uf  i>ccnliar  cx- 
cellence.     They  seemed  like  gigantic  Prawns  taken  out  of  the  shell  and 
fried.     An   immediate  investigation  followed.     The  waiter  could  give 
mc  no  saliafaclijry  information.     The  landlord,  ou  being  ap]M:alod  to, 
could  only  tell  mc  that  the  dish  vas  composed  of  a  kind  of  Lobster  or 
Crayfish  which  wia   much  csteemcil  ai  Venice.      I   begged   that   some 
spceiuicQB  luiijbt  be  brought  to  me  iu  the  Khult.  What  wa&  my  astonish- 
ment to  sec  produced   my  old    friend  the  Xorway    lobster  {SephropM 
^fopnfficun),  a  crustacean  of  the  northern    scasj  and    yet    hero    appa- 
rently abundant  in    the  Adriatic.     The   cireumstanccs  connected   witli 
this  beautiful  crustuecan  arc  pecidiar.      Although  1  have  recently  found 
it  to  be  abundant  on  the  west  coatit  uf  Scotland,  I  had  ucrcr  seen  this 
Lobster,  or  even  heard  of  it,  ujitil  I  began  some  eight   or  ten   years 
ago  to  113C  a  dmlgc  net  from  a  Kteam  yacht  at  depths  and  in  places  not 
usually  resorted  lo  for  taking  fish.      Its  habitat  on  the  west  coast  is  at 
depiba   from   ten  to  twenty  faihoni!)  on  a  muddy  bottom.      It  is  rare, 
or  wholly  absent,  iu  tlio  deep  arms  of  the  ocean   which  form  the  «c«^ 
loeha  of  the  \Ve»tcrn  Highlands,      lint  1  have  dredgcil  it  in  abundance 
round  the  shores  of  JIull,  of  JCigg.  and  of  Arran.     When  fresh  caught 
it  is  one  of  (he  rao«t  beautiful  creatures  which  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
tea.     Instead  of  tlic  dark  browns  and  blues  which  are  the  colonring 
of  the  Lolwiere   and  Crabs  that   frequent  Bhallotvcr  water,  and  which 
have  long  been   known  as  articles  of  food,  the   Nephrops  come*  out 
of  the  water  shining   iu   brilliant  and   transparent   tints   of  yellow,  of 
omuge,  aud  of  red — with  a  earnpacc  or  shell  of  exquisite  sciilptunng 
— long  graceful  legs  and  claws,  ornamented  with  embossed  balls   and 
ridges  of  ihc  purest  white  ;  large   black   eyes,  and   antennse  as  if  made 
of  coral.     Of  late,  dredging  operations  fur  Hat  fbh  have  been  extending 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  i  was  glad  to   sec  last  autumn  a  good 
supply  of  the  Ncphrops  on   sale  at   the   shop  of  Mr.    Anderson,  tbe 
fishmonger,    in    George    Street,    Kdiuburgb.       They    were     reported, 
liowerer,  to   be   considered  eomparatively  tasteless  and  very  inferior 
to  the  common  Lobster.     But  I  must  stand  up  for  the  Nepbrops,  tlic 
flesh  of  which  \9.  in  my  opinion,  always  good,  and,   wheu  cooked   oi 
it  was  cooked  at  Venice,  is    really   cxcellctil.       Btil    now    for  tbe 
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curioiiKy  of  the  occurrence  of  this  cruatKCcan  at  Venice  ;— so  far  as  my 
opportunitirs  of  oliscrvation    have  {ii>nc,  it  is  uiikaowu  on  the  lUvicra 
coasts  of  the  ^li'ditiirratiean.     A  large  HiMny  Crayfish,  r^uite  as  larf^c  aa 
an  avera^  Lobster,  is  coronion  in  the  niarltcta  of  Canoes  and  of  Genoa. 
Smaller  cmstaceans   of    peculiar   and    interesting    forma  arc  not   nn- 
common.      But  nothing  like  the  Nt-|)hi-<}p)i  in  ever  to  be  seen.     I  hare 
never  sc<cn  it  tn  the  London  markets,  nor  in  the  local  markets  of  the 
•oath  of  Kngland.    It  seems  to  be  esgcutially  a  northern  form.      How  ia 
it  that  it  reappears  in  the  Adriatic  ?    This  opens  a  very  curious  question 
oo  the  diatribation  of  marine  life,  and  on  the  geological  history  of  the 
corresponding  distribution   of  Inud  and   sea.      Is  it  possible  that  the 
Adriatic   may  be  a  jrartion  of  the   McditerraBcaa   basin  which   nt  one 
time  had  a  commnnicatiou  with  the  northern  seas,  and  that  the  XcphropN 
V  a  survivor  of  a  northern  fauoa  which  has  \Kea  d^»troycd  in  the  warmer 
waters  of  the  rest  of   that  basiu?      If  thin   bn   so,  thu  Ncphro|»i  will 
not    stand     alone ;    but    the   fishes    of    the    Adriatic,    and    probably 
tbcr  marine  forms,  will   t^hon-   the  same  old  comtection.      It  was  in 
iarmony  with  this  iufercnce  lliat  1  observed  Soles  and  l-'louinlcrs  in  the 
larkcts    of  Vcaiec,  which    seemed  to  be   also    of  a    northern    type, 
id  very  diBercnt  from  the  fishcK  of  the  rest  of  the  ^lediterrancnu.      In 
like  manner  some  shellfish  (bivalve  uiollusea)^  which  I  &aw  being  eaten 
tnr  the  gondoliers  iu  Vcnico,  seemed  not  less  distinctly  like  the  forms 
;with  whirh  I  am  familiar  on  Iheeoasts  of  Scotland.    The  large  qnarility 
>f  snow  water  which  descends  into  the   A<Iiiatic   from   the  Dinaric    or 
Dalmatian  Alps,  and  from  other  high  mountain  ranges  which  discharge 
their   drainage  into  it,  keeps  doirn   its   temperature  belotv  that  of  the 
'Test  of    the   Motlitcmuieai),  and.  as  a  cousei|uf:uct;,  I   learn    from   Dr. 
Gilntber  that  it  is  the  only  portion  of  that  sea  which  contains  ^jalmonidtc 
— true  migratory  Trout  which  axceud  the  rivers  and  descend  aj^ain  into 
the  s&lt  water.     Such  'u  al«o  the  case,  I  believe,  with  the  Black  ^ua, 
into  which  the  great  Salmo  hucho  ascends  and  descends  along  the  Danube. 
This,  however,    is  a  much  Ie.«s  significant  fact  than  the  existence    of  a 
peculiar  Dortliem  fanna,  purely  marine,  iu  the  Adriatic,  because  there 
are  Trout  in  abundance  in  streams  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Genoa ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  migratory  in  the  strcarai  of  the   Maritime 
Alps,  and  never  descend  into   the  Mediterranean,  yet  the  habit  of  mi- 
gration   into    the  sea   might  he  arqnircd  and  again    l(Mt  acconling  to 
changes  of  temperature,      lint  a  purely  marine  form  which  belongs  to  a 
nurthcni  fauna  cannot  have   been   introduced  into  the  Adriatic  except 
bv  some  geographiciLlchannnlKofcomniunicntian  with  the  .\tlantic.  It  is 
just  po*>sible,  but  not  probable,  that  the  Ncphrops  may  really  exist  con- 
tinuously in  the  deeper  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
all  tlic  way  from  the   Irish  and  Scotch  shores  to  the  Adriatic,  and  may 
ftpfiroach  the  shoaler  waters  there  only  because  of  their  lower  tempera- 
ture.    My  own  belief,  however,  is  that  the  peculiar  fauna  of  the  Adriatie 
U  the  survival  of  a  tiam  when  the  waters  of  the  Nrnth   Sea  found 
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cntraucc  there  over  niiat  are  iiow  the  luwcr  iwi^Htf!  of  the  Alpit :  luitl  Ui«l 
Ihls  time  belongs  to  that  pcrioLl  of  the  Glacial  cjioch  vrhcn  wc  know 
iVom  other  cndcucc  that  there  was  n  hiibriicr^ence  of  the  land  iu  our 
own  Islauds  to  the  extent  of  at  Inist  two  thou&aud  feet.  Air.  Glnd- 
stoiie  has  inferred  from  tlic  Homeric  ]iooms  that  in  tfaeir  time  the 
Adriatic  was  couecivcd  to  hare  on  outlet  to  the  North.  1  am  afraid, 
however,  that  it  would  be  safer  to  attribute  this  notion  to  the  imnginatiooj 
or  to  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Bard,  than  to  suppose  that  in  en  age 
which,  after  all,  is  comparotivcly  recent,  there  can  have  bceu  any  living 
memory  or  tradition  of  a  condition  of  tluni^s  datiug  from  the  Great  Ice 
Age. 

There  ih,  indeed,  another  question  of  far  higher  interest  connected 
with  tliis  great  submer^cnee  or  Buhsidencc  of  the  Laud  towards  the  clow 
of  the  Glaeini  epoch.  Some  recent  papers  by  M.  I>enoruiant  on  the 
various  trailitiouB  uf  the  world  on  the  subject  of  a  Deluge,  have  summed 
uji  the  evidence  iu  favour  of  the  universality  of  this  tradition,  and  of 
the  eoucluMon  that  it  points  to  the  memory  of  some  actual  fact,  and  not 
merely  to  a  common  fancy  or  imagination.  Now,  one  thing  seems 
to  be  certain — that  no  sudden  or  even  rapid  submci^cnec  of  the 
laud  beneath  the  sea  could  have  taken  place  in  times  so  recent  eu  the 
tirat  existence  of  Man,  without  leaving  evidence  of  the  movement  in  the 
distribution  of  gravels  andotlier  transported  material  over  the  whole  area 
submerged.  The  question  therefore  arises — have  we  any  »uch  evidence? 
The  chiUIish  attempts  which  were  made  in  the  beginnings  of  geological 
^■iCQce  to  connect  the  discovery  of  fossil  shclU  with  the  traditions  of  a 
Ucluge,  have  thrown  such  discredit  tipon  the  vcrj'  idea  of  there  being 
any  geological  evidence  whatever  in  favour  of  that  tradition,  that  the 
question  has  almost  cea«cd  to  attract  attention.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  tJiat  recent  discoveries  must  inevitably  revive  it,  although  iu 
a  form  which  is  entirely  new.  The  Deluge,  if  it  ever  happened,  must 
have  covered  immense  areas  of  country  with  ftand  and  gravel.  Sub> 
sccjneut  denudation  by  raiu,  by  rivers,  and  by  iho  currents  produced 
during  the  proccH  of  re-elevation,  would  certainly  obscure  that  evidence, 
and  we  must  therefore  expect  to  find  it  broken  and  fragmentary.  But 
making  allowance  for  this,  it  seems  lo  mc  that  such  evidence  dooa 
cxiftt  in  the  existing  distribution  of  sands  and  gravels,  which  arc 
known  in  geology  aa  the  quatrmai-y  gravels — and  in  the  fact  only  ascer- 
tained in  recent  years,  that  these  gravels  do  contain,  in  sooio  places 
ahnndantly,  the  prooft  of  the  pre-cxistcnce  of  Man.  It  is,  indecdj 
tuuslly  aasumrd  that  nil  these  gravels  arc  river- gravels,  that  is  to  say, 
gravels  always  deposited  by  exibting  strtiams,  aud  not  by  marine  uciion. 

Even  if  this  were  true  it  would  by  no  means  dispoflc  of  the  question, 
because  there  are  conceivable  conditions  under  which  the  materiiJ^  f  rana- 
liurtrd  by  n  Deluge  might,  in  particular  places,  he  of  jmrely  local  origin, 
[tut  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  limitation  pcema  to  mo  to  he  inconclu- 
luvc.   -My  imprcitsion  is  that  iho  flint  weapons  of  the  so-called  Palu»>lithic 
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iVaii  liave  been  found  ia  gravela  which  canuot  have  been  derived  ex- 

clusively  from  any  existing  river,  and  which  consist  in  part  of  materials 

which  must  have  been  carried  &om  a  distance,  and  rolled  by  oceanic  cur- 

reiits.  This  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be  pursued  here.  It  is  enough  to  say 

titafc  the  extensive  discovery  of  gravels  containing  human  weapons  is  a  dis^ 

covery  which  appears  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  a  Deluge  that 

bas  been  by  no  means  yet  worked  out.     It  proves  conclusiveiy  that  some 

action  of  water  of  a  powerful  kind  has  been  exerted  over  great  areas  of 

the  existing  land  since  Man  was  born.  Much  of  this  action  has  certainly 

been  marine.     It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  pebbles  upon  any  gardeu 

iralk  which  has  been  gravelled  out  of  the  well-known  Kensington  deposit, 

vithout  seeing  that  there  arc  many  of  thesepebbleswhich  cannot  have  been 

derived  from  the  present  valley  of  the  Thames.     On  the  top  of  the  hills 

nhich  enclose  that  valley — at  Cliveden,  for  example,  near  Maidenhead, 

where  I  have  often  examined  thera — there  are  masses  of  gravel  full  of 

quartz  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  rolled  and  rounded,  and  brought  from 

such  distances  as  the  hills  of  Wales.  These  are  well-known  to  geologists  as 

the  "  High  Level  Gravels,"  and  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  a  sheet  which 

was  once  continuous  before  the  existing  valleys  were  excavated  out  of 

the  surface  which  the  sea  had  left.     Upon  those  Welch  hills  themselves 

delached  patches  of  gravel  with  marine  shells  have  been  found  at  au 

elevation   of  some  1300  or  1400  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 

Sea.    Such  a  submergence  as  this  must  have  had   all  the  elQccts  of  a 

Deluge  in  the  whole  area  over  which  it  prevailed.     Nor  do  these  facts 

stand  alone.     There  arc  others  connected  with  the  destruction  of  "  tho 

Pleistocene  Mammalia,''  and  the  curious  way  Id  which  their  bones  are 

sometimes    found    closely  packed    in  immense   numbers  in  caves  and 

lissttTcs  of  rock — facts  which  all  indicate  death  by  drowning,  and  the 

trauaport   of  countless  carcases  by  powerful  currents  of  water  running 

iu  particular    directions,    and     depositing    their    spoils    on    particular 

spots.     It   is,   indeed,   most    diiHcult   to   understand  veiy  clearly  how 

the  thing   has   been    done.       But   this,    at    least,  may  be    said   with 

tolerable  certainty,  that   the  agency  of  water  under  unusual  conditions 

ofsvecp  and  flow  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  element  iu  any  possible 

explanation. 

On  leaving  Venice  and  stopping  at  Padua,  I  observed  there  the  first 
bird  indicative  of  spring.  It  was  the  Grey  Wagtail  {Motacilla  Jlava),  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  own  British  birds,  which  haunts  every  running 
stream  iu  Scotland,  and  rears  its  young  very  often  amidst  the  mist  of  water- 
falls. For  grace  of  form,  for  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  for  liveliness  of 
movement,  there  is  no  feathered  creature  more  attractive  than  this  Wag- 
tail, which  is  much  misnamed  when  it  is  called  "  grey."  The  clear 
sulphur  yellow  of  its  breast  is  about  the  most  shining  colour  on  the 
banks  of  our  summer  streams.  I  have  seen  stray  individuals  at  Inverary  in 
the  middle  of  winter;  but  most  of  the  birds  leave  us  during  tliat  season 
and  reappear   some  time  in  the    course   of  April.     In  the    winter  of 
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187^0  1  obscrrcd  it  at  Cannes.     It  is  nowhere   an   abuudaut  spcciu, 
but  widely  distriljiitofL  in  Scotlund. 

llic  great  plain  uf  Lombardy,  in   summer  and  in  a  clear  Any,  wtiti 
the  Alps  arc  visible  on  one  side  and  the  ApeiuiiDCs  on  the  other,  has 
charoi  altogether  its  own.      The  univernal   and  rich  eultivatton,  thaj 
Tinea  trained  from  tree  to  tree  amoti^  the  shining  mulbcrrj  IcavcSj  the 
glittering;  8nows  uf  the  Alpine  peaks  seen  through  the  pnrple  haze,  tlie' 
villna  and  the  fartuH,  aud  the  ancient  hi^turie  towns — all  these    form  a 
cotnbinatioti   of  singular  interest  and  beauty ;  and   so  far  as  some  of 
these  features  arc  concerned  the  interest  can  never  be  lost.      But  the 
liOmbartl  jilain  when  seen  in   dull  weather,  and  befon.^  the  leaves  hare 
budded   or  the  crops  appeared  alwvc   ground^  is  dnlnexn  itself.     Tlic 
perfect  flatness,  the  raouolnuoua  repetition  of  trees  reducnl  by  pnllnrding 
to  mere  luialiea   wiih  only  a  few  straight  sticky   brnuches   sulVerfd   ui 
grow,  aud  the  dull  colouring  of  the  naked  soil,  make  the  wbolo  very 
weansome.      As  to   birds,  hardly  any  were   to  be  seen,  except   indeed 
one  Hock  of  Hooks  near  Mdan^  which  rather  surprised  moj  as  it  is  diSi- 
cult  to  sec  where  they  could  establish  a  rookery  in  such  a  cunntry,  ani 
the  bird  is   by  no   means  common   in    Soutliern  Kurope.     Id  driTin{ 
from  Milan  to  visit  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  we  bad   an  op|)ortuiiity  of 
seeing  something  of  the  fit;h  fauna  of  the  country,  in   tho  innumerable 
canals  aud  runlets  of  water  which  are   most  ingeniously  carried  at  all 
sorts  of  levels  over  the  country  for  the  purpoMZs  of  irrigatiou.      Thi 
water  in  these  ehanucls  is  generally  beautifully  clear,  and  many  of  tltei 
Imve  tho  character  of  aharply-niuning  streams,  rich   in   aquatic  wccdt 
and  winding  among  the  roots  of  willows.     The  Ashing  of  these  watci 
courses  with  nets  at  the  end  of  loug  poles  seemed  to  be  the  octmpatioi 
of  a  class.     Oti  examining  the  basket  of  one  of  these  fishermen,  tlici 
was  really  a  curious  disjilRy  of  small  fish  of  all  sorts  and  kinds — Itoach 
and    Dace,  Minnows  and  J-k:ls,  and  small  Pike,  wiih  a  few  unfortuuat 
l*'rog».  A  single  pair  of  the  Jay  and  a  few  Starlinga,  some  Fied  Wagtuih 
and  a  Pipit  very  like  our  Shore-lark,  were  the  only  birds  I  saw  in  a  driv( 
of  more  than  forty  miles. 

One  great  interest  to  a  geologist  in  the  Lombard  plain  is  the  distiDct^ 
ness  with  which  it«  perfect  flatness  of  general  level  enables  us  to 
how  that  ftatness  has  been  invaded  by  the  protrusion  of  glaciers  frot 
the  Alpine  range  dnring  the  great  "  ice  age."  All  along  the  foot 
that  range,  wherever  there  is  the  opening  of  any  great  glen  or  valleiyJ 
there  invariably  we  sec  long  ridges,  nnd  mounds  of  low  hills  and  hum- 
mocks, rising  above  the  dead  level  of  the  plaiu.  These  have  natunUlj 
always  afforded  the  strongest  military  positions ;  and  iu  the  innumerabU 
wars  which  have  been  waged  in  and  for  tliat  fair  lanil — which  has 
the  "  dona  infitice  di  bellrsza" — the  great  moraines,  nhicb  have  been  U 
by  ancient  glaciers,  have  been  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
battles.  In  the  latest  timen,  Solferiiio,  Villafrauea,  and  Cuslozn,  have 
all  becu  fought  oa  tbo  rubbish-heaps  of  old  Alpine  glaciers.     Aud  wbal 
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rubbiftli-lieaps  they  arc  1  Wherever  the  railway  has  cut  through  these 
mouuda  aud  hiHa,  wc  see  the  roHeil  and  broken  frnRinonts  of  every 
r&ricty  of  rock  which  eiiters  iuto  the  euin[K>!^ition  of  the  Alps,  in  a  deep 
cutting  Dcnr  Como,  the  scctiotis  are  particularly  interesting,  tircat 
masses  of  granite,  of  all  sorts  and  bIzos,  arc  jumbled  up  with  liniCHtones 
and  schists  and  quartzitcs — all  more  or  less  ground  and  rubbed — and  all 
brooghi  there  from  some  old  peak  or  precipice  which  once  was  high  in  air, 
and  which  ^hed  its  fragments  on  the  great  river  of  ice  below.  The  extent 
to  which  the  smaller  fragments  arc  gcnernlly  rolled  and  rounded  is  rather 
puzxling.  This  is  not  the  work  of  glaciers  so  much  ns  the  work  of  water, 
and  the  existing  streams  showsnchpcbblcsinnbundance;  but  these  streams 
arc  not  large  enough  to  account  for  the  enormous  supply  of  material  of 
-this  particular  form,  which  is  distributed  all  over  the  northern  area  of  the 
IjOmbanl  plain.  It  is,  however,  ca»y  ta  conceive  the  scene  a?  it  was  in 
the  glacier  age.  Tlie  great  valley  of  the  Po  was  then  occupied  by  the 
sea,  into  which  enormous  glaciers  protruded,  as  they  now  do  into  the 
seas  of  Orcenland  aud  of  Smith  Sound,  prcscntiiig  coutiiiuous  walla  of 
ice  opposite  all  the  larger  valleys,  ntid  diitcharging  from  the  ends  as 
well  us  from  the  sides,  the  rubbish  which  fell  on  them  from  the  rocky 
walls  uadt;r  which  they  passed. 

Araoug  the  couclusious  arrived  at  by  geological  scicuce,  there  is  not 
one  wbich  rests  on  more  assured  evidence  thun  the  conclusion  that  a 
climate  similar  to  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  Arctic  Circle  extended,  at 
some  comparatively  recent  time,  to  much  more  southern  latitudes,  em- 
bracing  the  greater  part  of  Kugland  and  extcudiug  to  the  Alpine  chain 
in  CoutiiieutuI  £iirupc.  The  dcmoustratiou  of  this  conclusion  is  various, 
abtmdant,  and  cumulative;  but,  like  every  other  conclusion  iu  respect 
to  the  great  agencies  which  have  been  couccmed  in  geological  change, 
this  one  has  been  pushed  to  extremes  which  are  extravagant.  Amongst 
these  is  the  theory  that  all  or  most  of  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Jiurope 
have  l)e«D  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  the  action  of  glaciers.  'Tliat 
all  Tsileys  which  have  ercr  had  a  {;tacicr  hare  been  deepened  by  its  flow 
ia  quite  certain ;  but  glaeierH  have  in  all  cases  followed  pre-existing 
lines  of  drainage,  and  these  cannot  have  been  originally  determined  by 
their  action.  Moreover,  Ihc  contours  »thowii  by  the  soundings  in  the 
Lafic  of  Coma,  for  example,  exhibit  lines  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  action  of  a  glacier.  Flowing  tec,  bearing  in  its  substance  stones  of 
all  shapes  and  kindx,  must  have  a  powerful  abrading  action  u[)on  the  slope 
down  which  it  lloi;f.<t;  it  iscom|)eteut  to  deepen  the  groove  in  which  it 
lies,  to  rub  down  prominences,  aud,  iu  proportion  to  the  vita  tergo  and 
tu  its  own  mass,  may  even  ascend  opposing  elevations.  But  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  adduced  to  show  that  a  glacier  can  dig  out  holes  deep  below 
the  general  slope  of  ils  own  bed,  these  holes  having  almost  precipitous 
aides.  On  the  other  hand,  lake  basins,  such  as  that  of  Como,  are  easily 
accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that  the  surrounding  mountain  forms  have 
been  mainly  due  to  corrugations  and  foldings  and  subsidences  of  the 
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grannd — vhosc  faces,  too,  will  soon  be  set  on  a  similar  journey  to  tlie^ 
farther  North,  hut  who  have  not  yet  left  their  winter  quarters.  It  \* 
alirays  iulcrcsting  to  ohnerve  hov  long  these  rcmainj  and  liow  far  the 
two  great  tides  of  moremcnt  overlap  caeh  other,  so  that  the  birds  which 
have  left  ns  for  the  south  in  winter,  return  before  the  departure  of  thaw 
who  leave  us  for  the  north  in  summer.  Then  there  are  the  local  move- 
meats  of  those  who  never  wholly  Icax'c  us  either  in  summer  or  iu  wint^, 
but  who  shift  Their  quarters  to  different  parts  of  Kurope.  It  is  worth 
noticing  too  how  long  thoy  keep  congregated  in  flocks  and  how  soon  they 
KCparatc  into  pairs  and  scatter  for  the  breeding  acason.  And  then,  alao, 
in  such  a  journey,  there  arc  the  fishes  to  be  observed — the  distribution 
of  ihem  in  diflcrcnt  parts  of  Kurope — a  thing  to  l)c  seen,  more  or  less,  at 
erciT  tabic  d'hdtc  and  in  every  market-place.  And,  lastly,  there  arc  the 
"everlasting  hills"  with  their  rocky  structure, so  much  better  seen  than 
in  oar  own  island,  because  of  the  comparative  bareness  of  Tegctation. 
With  so  many  questions  to  be  answered,  and  ao  many  things  to  be 
obBcrved,  the  dullest  journey  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year  may  be 
full  of  interest  and  amusement 

I  left  London  last  February  in  one  of  those  miserable  days  when  there 
is  no  actual  fug,  and  when  yet  thi'rc  is  nothing  to  he  seen  on  the  cartit 
or  in  the  sky  but  a  cold  damp  iudistiiiguisha'jlc  haze.  Tt  was  liltlo 
better  iu  the  Channel.  The  sea  was  almost  as  muddy  as  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  continued  to  be  as  dismal  all  the  way  to  Paris.  The 
quantity  of  Grey  Crows  which  fret^ueut  the  sandy  and  marshy  (lats  on  the 
coast  of  France,  near  Boulngne,  wuri!  the  only  creatures  to  attract 
aiteation.  Ttii^  bird  is  becoming  rare  iu  Knglaud  from  the  peraecutiira 
to  which  it  is  oxposed  at  the  hands  of  giiuiekeeperi*.  I  am  afraid  1 
cannot  defend  its  reputatioQ.  It  is  uutjucstiouably  foud  of  other  birds' 
egg5,  and  buLh  adroit  and  audacious  in  the  robbing  of  ocjts.  JJut  it 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Corvida  or  crows;  aud  its 
curious  habit  of  lifting  shelKfish  to  a  considerable  height  in  tlto 
nir,  and  tbeu  letting  them  fall  upon  the  stones  in  order  to  break  the 
shell,  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  animal  iustiuct  comes  close  up 
ti  the  borders  of  deliberative  rcasou.  It  is  still  common  iti  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  ncbndes.  Where  it  can 
breed  iu  such  numbers  near  the  coast  of  France  I  do  not  know ;  for  U 
is  a  shy  bird,  and  generally  builds  in  some  dark  fir-trco  in  the  middle 
of  lan;c  unfrequented  woods. 

Next  day  t  fear  I  had  a  spiteful  pleasure  in  6Dding  that  the  whole 
way  from  Paris  to  Stmshourg,  the  climate  of  France  could  be  as  foggy 
and  as  dismal  as  the  climate  of  Kogtand.  Lu  belle  France  I  Wai 
there  ever  such  a  misnomer  for  the  greater  part  of  that  countiy?  Il" 
requires  a  hritliant  sua  lo  make  it  eveu  tolerable — dull,  nnkcd  nplanda, 
or  valleys  perfectly  flat  and  often  very  swampy — low  featurehi-is  hills, 
rcDilered  hideous  by  the  ugliest  of  all  the  modes  of  cultivating  tUe 
Tine.    And  then  those  everlasting  Poplars,  generally  pollarded,  and  when 
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ibr  Sixty  francs.  She  seemed  modestly  pleased  with  tlie  commeadattoa  of 
the  stranger,  who  with  a  happy  ambiguity  as  to  the  object  of  admira- 
tion addressed  to  her  the  words,  "  e  molto  bella." 

Tlie  whole  country  about  the  Lago  di  Garda  was  curiously  destitute  of 
biids.  But  at  Bellagio  on  the  Lake  of  Como  I  saw  a  fev  of  our  com- 
moner species — the  Blackbird,  the  Tree  Creeper,  some  Titmice  of  a  species 
I  could  not  determine,  and  a  fiuc  pair  of  Osprcys  which  were  wheeling 
oraliead.  Oa  the  morning  of  the  day— rthe  15th  of  Mwch— :0n  w.hich 
«e  left  this  lovely  place,  a  single  pair  of  Swallotr^  had  arrived.  But 
it  YU  the  Crag  Martin  {Hirundo  rupeslHs),  a  .speci,es  unknown  in 
Eni^dj  and  which  remaias  throughout  the  winter  at  Nice,  if  not  at 
some  other  spots  of  the  Riviera.  I  do  not  know  the  range  of  this 
apedea  northwards,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  north,  of  the  Alps. 

There  is  one  point  of  curious  interest  connected  with  the. fauna  of  the 
Italiaa  lakes,  and  that  is  the  fish,  the  excellence  of  which  every  visitor 
mmt  have  appreciated,  and  which  goes  under  the  local  name  of  the  Agoni. 
It  is  a  small  fresh-water  Herring,  of  excellent  flavour,  much  larger  thiin 
the  Sardine,  but  a  good  deal  smaller  than  the  Pdcbard.  The  account 
vhichwas  given  to  me  on  the  lakes  was,  that  this  .flsh  was  purely  fresh- 
water and  never  left  the  lake;  that  at  certain  seasons  it  retired  to 
the  deeps,  and  approached  the  shores  about  the  month  of.  May. 
Now,  on  inquiring  of  my  friend  Dr.  Gunther  of  the  British  Museum, 
I  found  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  this  fish  is  identical  with  the  British 
Twaite^shad  [Ciupea  finta),  which  is  a  marine  species,  although  at  times 
it  ascends  the  course  of  the  rivers,  ruuning  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
the  junction  of  the  Ncckar,  and  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Lower 
Cataracts.  The  Agoni  is  therefore  a  survivor,  in  the  Italian  lakes 
from  the  times  when  these  lakes  were  either  actually  arms  of  the  sea 
which  occupied  the  Lombard  plain,  or  were  at  least  easily  accessible 
from  that  sea  by  rivers  which  presented  no  obstacles  to  the  migration  of 
this  fish.  Shoals  of  Agoni  would  certainly  have  small  chance  of  ever 
reaching  their  destination  if  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  ascent  and 
descent  through  the  present  course  of  the  Mincio,  the  Adige,  and  the 
Po.  Every  case  in  which  fish  now  contined  to  fresh  waters,  whether 
flunal  or  lacustrine,  can  be  identified  as  a  species  which  has  been  marine, 
is  of  the  highest  interest  both  in  a  zoological  and  geological  point  of 
view.  It  exhibits,  and  in  some  degree  it  measures  the  extent  to  which 
■pecies  can  be  adapted  to  great  changes  in  physical  conditions.  The 
chauge,  however,  is,  of  course,  not  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of  iish 
which  arc  migratory  from  one  kind  of  water  to  the  other. 

At  Parma  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  ih»  migratory 
Thrushes  which  arc  so  largely  consumed  all  over  Italy,  had. not, yet  dis- 
appeared from  the  country.  I  have  found  these  species  to  be  almost 
exclusively  the  Red-wing,  the  commoA  Song-thrush,  the  Blackbird,  and 
the  Rock-thrush.  I  have  never  observed  the  Missel  Thrush  in  the 
markets.     The  common  Song-thrush  of  the  British  Islands  never  wholly 
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leaves  them  in  -wmtcr,  for  a  certain  immW  rcmaia  with  as  tiironghoui 
the  year.     But  there  is  a  gcnernl  movement  to  the  south  ;  and  I  «u- 
pect  that  all  over  the  northern  part  of  Kiiroiic  where  the  irinteis 
much  more  Beverc  than  in  England,  the  Song-thrusli  nlwnya  mi 
At   Parma  I    found  the  "torxU"  tasting  strougly  of  juniper  or  of  ti; 
pentine  in  some  form,  and  I  had  occasion  to  notice  soon  after  thit 
juniper  is  abundant  on  the  Apeuniucs. 

At  IJologna,  just  outside  the  walU,  there  i«  tn  cnnncnce  eromrf 
by  a  Itoyal  ch&te&u  and  a  church,  Sau  Micbale  iu  Boitco,  from  vbidi 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Lombard  plain.  Anung 
«ome  tall  Poplars  which  were  in  full  blosKom,  and  hanging  with  tmlliiB 
of  rich  browus  and  reds,  1  noticed  iu  the  lutcuse  sunlijjlit  the  mons 
ment  of  wings, — that  kind  of  movenieut  too  which  is  characteristic  rf 
the  Syh'indx,  or  Warblers.  Through  a  small  but  good  haud  telcsro;*,. 
I  soon  detected  one  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Grand  AriDj.  01 
all  tbe  corps  of  which  thiit  army  is  com]}Oired,  no  one  marches  villa 
lighter  step  than  the  cor[js  whieb  tliua  met  me  at  Bologna.  Whotli*i 
loves  birds  does  not  love  the  Willow  Wrcua  ?  One  of  tbc  speciM,  tV 
Chiff-cbaff  {Sfflvia  hippolab),  in  tbc  very  earliest  of  all  our  itinxx 
arrivals.  It  is,  however,  uncquully  distributed,  is  rare  in  Scot''  ' 
and  has  a  monotonous  note.  But  the  second  arrival  iu  our  v. 
try  of  this  family  of  birds  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  tiie  ytvt, 
every  copse  and  in  every  wood  all  over  llie  British  islands,  iTi" 
common  Willow  Wren  {Sylvia  troc/iUus)  is  tbc  harbinger  of  summfj 
Th«ire  is  no  clump  of  birch  in  tbc  farthest  nnd  lonclicat  moor  in  1 
Highlands  of  Scotland  nhich  does  not  bold  its  |mir  of  Willow  W 
The  song  is  so  sweet,  so  gentle,  so  pliiintivc,  that  it  sccma  tbe 
voice  of  peaeefulness  and  of  rest.  And  then  all  its  eongenera  fol' 
it  with  a  rush,  so  that  a  few  days  after  that  snug  has  been  distingaiuh 
all  other  songs  arc  heard.  A  third  specica  was  first  distiuguishe<) 
Gilbert  White,  and  is  now  known  a«i  the  Beeeb  Wren  (Sfflvia  h'W 
/njr),  from  its  favourite  habitat  being  the  foliage  of  tall  beech  w 
I  have  seen  it,  bowcrcr,  and  heard  it  among  tbe  aspens  and  birche* 
Balmoral  iu  the  valley  of  tbc  Dec.  On  the  Contineat  there  are  se 
closely  nlHed  species,  and  the  bird  I  saw  at  Bologna  may  havo  b 
one  of  thene.  Along  with  it  there  were  scvcrnl  of  the  rire-ercsted  W 
{Regulus  tffnieapiUa),  a  species  which  in  tbc  south  of  Europe  scem^ 
replace  our  own  Cold-crrat  {Reguhs  rristatm).  At  Cannes  during  *■'' 
winter  of  18"8-0,  I  found  that  nil  the  Rt-guU,  which  were  by  no  me 
uncommon,  belonged  to  the  l'irc<crc»t,  and  not  to  the  <iold>cmrt. 
America  there  is  a  third  .ipccics  of  this  genus  nbich  is  closely  alB 
tbc  European,  but  is  a  distinct  form.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact 
•omc  years  ago  a  natnrali>it  from  Glasgow  «bo  was  itbooting  tpe< 
of  tbc  Gold-ercat  on  the  banks  of  Loch  L<.mond,  found,  on  examinr 
several  individuals  which  he  bad  killed,  that  one  of  them  wa*  t-'^ 
American  variety.     It  has  often  occurred  to  mc  that  this  is  a  v^*" 
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significant  fact  ia  respect  to  the  origin  of  species  so  nearly  allied  as 
these.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  an  American.  Regains  can  erer  have 
crossed  the  ocean.  The  only  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  the  par- 
ticular variation  which  constitutes  that  variety  a  definite  and  established 
species  ia  America,  is  a  variation  which  the  genus  is  liable  to  assume  by 
what  in  botany  is  called  a  "  sport,"  and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  it 
might  become  fixed  or  constant. 

Ia  crossing  the  Apennines  to  Florence  on  the  19th  of  March,  we 
saw  the  fint  Chimney  Swallow  {H'lrundo  rusticd),  the  arrival  of  which, 
tlurefore,  in  that  part  of  Italy,  seems  to  precede  its  arrival  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  by  a  full  month.  At  the  Certosa  near  Florence  both  this 
species  and  the  Martin  {Hirundo  urbica)  were  abundant,  and  the  monks 
informed  me  that  their  arrival  was  very  regular  every  year  about  the 
same  time. 

After  the  cold  winds,  the  hare  soil,  and  the  leafless  trees,  among 
which  we  had  lived  in  the  North  of  Italy,  it  was  pleasant  indeed  to  rush 
at  railway  speed  into  the  garden  culture  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  delicious  Riviera.  There  are  few  changes  of  climate  so  sudden  and 
complete,  as  that  which  one  experiences  in  passing  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  Under  their  great  walls  of  marble 
— facing  the  sun — the  cold  winds  of  winter  are  effectually  cut  off,  and 
the  ornithologist  is  confused  on  the  subject  of  the  migration  of  birds,  by 
finding  during  the  whole  of  winter  not  a  few  of  the  species  which  could  not 
live  for  a  week  ou  the  other  side  of  that  protecting  barrier.  The  greater 
part  of  our  summer  visitors  go  farther  south  for  their  winter  quarters. 
They  cross  the  Slcditcrranean  and  pass  the  cold  months  in  the  wide 
extent  of  country  which  lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  southern  shore* 
of  that  sea.  But,  when  resident  at  Cannes  during  the  winter  of  1878-9, 
I  found  that  the  olive-groves  of  that  beautiful  region  were  full  of  at  least 
two  species  of  the  Willow  Wren,  and  of  Blackcaps.  The  Dartford  Warbler 
{Sdelizophilus  undatus)  I  once  saw  in  the  middle  of  winter  at  San  Bemo. 
There  was  one  little  bird  too  at  Cannes,  of  shy  and  furtive  habits,  which 
for  a  long  time  I  could  not  identify.  Although  often  close  to  me,  it 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  moment  when  any 
aperture  in  the  leaves  or  branches  had  uncovered  it  to  view,  and  a 
rapid  flight  to  closer  shelter  left  mc  no  other  indication  than  a  blueish- 
gn-.y  back,  with  the  two  outward  feathers  of  the  tail  conspicuously 
white.  Very  caily  in  the  mornings  it  used  to  haunt  the  roses  which 
climbed  around  our  windows;  and  on  some  occasions  its  song  was  so 
clear  and  loud  as  to  awaken  those  who  slept.  At  last  one  morning  of 
great  brilliancy  this  early  singer,  in  creeping,  mouse-like,  through  the 
rose  branches,  came  to  an  interstice  through  which  a  ray  of  sun  was 
darting.  In  this  aperture  the  bird  sat,  enjoying  itself,  and  wholly 
unconscious  that  my  eye  was  fixed  upon  it  from  behind  the  adjacent 
glass.  I  saw  to  my  surprise  a  bird  with  the  characteristic  pure  white 
chin  of  the  English  Whitethroat.     But  associated  with  it  there  was  the 
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Rog  [Ixtpkius),  of  a  species  closely  allied  to  our  own.     It  is  never  eaten 
on  our   own  coasts,   though   often  taken    in    trawl   nets.      From  one 
axperiment  I  made  npon  it,  I  cannot  recommend  it,  but  there  is  nothing 
vnpleasant  or  disgusting  about  it,  and  the  habit  of  Italians  of  cooking 
their  fish  with  regetables,  or  frying  them  in  fresh  oil,  enables  them  to 
make  excellent  dishes  of  very  ordinary  materials.     In  numerous  little 
■hopa  around  the  harbour  I  observed  the  nicest  looking  preparations  of 
tbe  different  forms  of  macaroni,  on  which  stalwart  men  were  feeding, 
and  from  which,  with  few  and  simple  adjuncts,  they  seemed  to  derive  a 
physical  strength  equal  to  that  of  any  English  "  navvy."     It  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the   rapid  developments  of  commerce  in  articles  of 
food  will  at  last  introduce  some  new  habits  in  this  matter  among  our 
own  population,  and  open  to  them  new  resources  of  diet  at  once  thrifty 
and  nutritious.    Nothing  but  the  inveteracy  of  habit  stands  in  the  way  of 
s  result  so  much  to  be  desired.     It  is  curious  how  much  the  imagination 
also  has  to.  do  with  the  acceptability  of  articles  of  food  ;  and  the  imagina* 
tion  is  specially  active  in  giving  birth  to  prejudice  among  the  Celtic  popu- 
liation  of  the  West  of  Scotland.    The  Eel,  for  example,  which  is  a  popular 
diih  in  England,  is  regarded  by  them  with   horror  entirely  from  the 
BDperficial  likeness  of  this   fish  to  the  form  of  the   serpent.     In  like 
manner,  but  still  more  absurdly,  it  is  the  grotesque  face  of  the  Skates  and 
Kittys  that  seems  to  have  inspired  Highlanders  with  a  prejudice  against 
tfae  use  of  them  as  food,  although  they  are  well  accepted  articles  in  the 
London  market     As  regards  tbe  Lophius  or  Fishing-Frog,  although  is 
one  aspect  it  is  among  the  most  hideous  and  horrible  objects  in  Nature^ 
in  another  aspect  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  "  beautiful ;"  for  nowhere  is  there 
m  more  conspicuous  example  of  that  kind  of  beauty  which  consists  in  a 
wonderful  combination  of  curious  and  various  adaptations.     When  seen 
cast  up  upon  the  shore,  as  it  often  is,  its  appearance  is  simply  that  of 
a   great  flattened  bag,  with  a  mouth  stretching  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  with  those  wide  jaws  armed  with  double  rows  of  hideously 
sharp-pointed  teeth.      But   when  freshly  taken   from   the  water,  and 
carefully  examined,  it  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  creation.     It  is  adapted 
for  concealment  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — for  lying  perfectly  flat  on  the 
sand  or  among  the  weeds, — with  its  cavernous  jaws  ready  for  a  snap. 
For   more  perfect  concealment,  every  bit  of  the  creature  is  imitative 
both   in  form  and  in  colouring.     The  whole  upper  surface  is  mottled 
and   tinted  in   such  close  resemblance  to  atones  and  gravels  and  sea- 
weeds, that  it  becomes  quite  undistinguishable  among  them.      In  order 
to  complete  the  method  of  concealment,  the  whole  margins  of  the  fish, 
and  the  very  edges  of  the  lips  and  jaws,  have  loose  tags  and  fringes  which 
wave  and  sway  about  amid  the  currents  of  water  so  as  to  look  exactly  like 
the  smaller  algae  which  move  around  them  and  along  with  them.    Even 
the  very  ventral  fins    of  this  Devouring   Deception,  which   are  thick, 
strong,  and  fleshy,  almost  like   hands,  and  which   evidently  help  in  a 
sudden   leap,   arc  made  tike  to  great  Clam  shells,   whilst    the  iris  of 
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THE  INDIAN  DILEMMA. 


THE  financial  position  of  ludia  siuce  1860  has  been  far  from  cheering. 
From  various  causes  deficits  are  constantly  arising,  whose  most 
remarkable  feature  is  that  they  come  always  as  a  surprise.  Each 
Financial  Minister,  as  he  presents  his  budget,  holds  the  same  lan- 
guage— frank  confession  of  deficit  in  the  past,  confident  anticipation  of 
eqoilibriam  in  the  future.  The  Minister  of  1861  spoke  of  himself  as 
"  firing  a  last  shot  into  the  carcase  of  deficit/'  undt:r  the  guise  of  an 
Indian  tiger;  as  "going  iuto  and  finishing  deficit/'  in  the  likeness  of  a 
"  huge  bully."  In  1803,  nevertheless,  another  Finance  Minister  refers 
to  deficits  in  the  two  preceding  years ;  but  docs  so  hopefully,  though 
equally  fallaciously,  as  "  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  Indian  deficits." 
Mr.  Massey,  who  followed,  estimated  yearly  for  a  surplus.  Sir  R.  Temple, 
in  bringing  forward  his  first  budget  in  1868,  said  that  he  had  *'  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  deficit."  Notwithstanding  this,  in  October, 
1869,  the  Government  of  India  came  forward  with  the  following  public 
confession ; — "Nothing  short  of  a  permanent  improvement,  in  the  balance 
now  subsisting  between  our  annual  income  and  expenditure,  of  at  least 
three  millions  sterling,  will  suffice  to  place  our  finances  in  a  really  satis- 
factory condition."  All  public  works  were  then  stopped,  and  the 
income-tax  trebled,  in  the  middle  of  the  financial  year,  and  temporary 
equilibrium  was  thus  established.  Since  then,  however,  the  Bengal  and 
Madras  famines  and  the  Afghan  war  have  continued  the  series  of  deficits. 
A  remedy  has  to  be  sought.  Wars  and  famines  must  be  expected  in 
the  future )  and,  besides  these  occasional  burdens,  and  the  loss  caused 
by  the  depreciation  of  silver,  there  is  an  increasing  permanent  expenditure 
on  the  means  of  Imperial  defence,  all  to  be  met  from  an  apparently 
inelastic  revenue.  These  circumstances  appear  to  point  to  two  alterna- 
tives equally  discouraging.     Either  will  financial   exigencies  entail  a 
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retrenchment  in  Public  Works  expenditure,  which  will  throw  back  the 
development  of  the  country  for  rears — and  in  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration,  which  will  have  the  usual  result  of  false  economy  of  that  nature; 
or  else  a  general  increase  of  taxation  will  be  necessary,  fatal  to  the 
contented  acquiescence  by  which  alone  our  rule  is  maintained  over  this 
vast  dominion. 

It  is  not  at  this  stage  of  the  wondrous  story  of  our  Empire  that  we 
can  suddenly  stop  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  development  of  its 
resources.  Peace,  law,  and  order  have  brought  about  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  this  population  must  be  fed.  llie  land  must  be  made  to  bear 
more  for  the  extra  mouths  dependent  on  it.  The  culturable  area  must 
be  extended  to  compensate  for  that  diverted  from  cereals  to  the  more 
profitable  staples  that  commerce  has  tanght  the  cultivator  to  produce. 
Canals  must  supply  water  to  meet  failures  of  rain-fall,  and  communi- 
cations must  pour  in  grain  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  harvests. 
Famines  are  not  a  thing  of  to-day.  In  some  part  or  other  of  so  large 
a  continent  accidents  of  season  always  have  occurred  and  will  occur, 
but  no  longer  can  the  old  results  be  permitted,  the  death  of  the  feebler 
and  the  migration  of  the  stronger.  It  pays  to  prevent  whole  tracts  from 
falling  desert,  even  at  the  unnecessarily  great  cost  of  Indian  irrigation 
works.  It  certaiuly  pays  to  open  up  the  country  with  railways,  if  onlyin 
making  the  military  tenure  firmer  than  of  old  with  a  less  body  of  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  is  retrenchment  in  Public  Works  expenditure 
not  to  be  contemplated  or  accepted,  save  as  we  might  accept  any  other 
unavoidable  disaster. 

Similarly  as  regards  the  personnel  of  the  administration.      Success  in 
Indian  administration  means  high-class  European  supervision,  and  plenty 
of  it.     Any  private  person  attempting  to  carry  on  a  la^e  business  in 
India  without  such  assistance  would  soon  find  his  economy  ruinous,  and 
therefore  such  persona  do  not,  in  fact,  attempt  it.     The  contractors  who 
construct  the  Indian  Railways,  the  indigo  and  tea  concerns,  the  mev* 
cantile  houses,  all  use  highly  paid  European  supervision,  because  sndi 
expenditure  is   true  economy ;  and  the   Indian  Government  must  do 
likewise.     It  is  true  that  the  Government,  in  every  department,  does 
much  by  Englishmen  which  might  be  as  well  done  by  natives,  but  these 
Englishmen  are  training  for  the  higher  posts  which  can  be  properly 
filled  by   them  only.     The  Chief  Civil   Officer  of  a  district  might  ad- 
minister iiis  charge  as  successfully  with  only  native  agency ;  but,  if  it  were 
universally  so,  where  would  his  successors  come  from  ?     The  surveys  for 
a  canal  might  ije  made  just  as  ivell  by  native  surveyors  on  ^10  per- 
mensem  as  by  young  English   engineers  on  j635  per  mensem,  but  th& 
Englishmen  are  gaining  the  experience  without  which  we  could  not  have — 
the  men  high  in  the  profession  who  are  charged  with  the  construction.  ^ 
of  such  works. 

Certainly  there  is  one  form  of  extravagance   in  the  employment  ofS 
European  agency  to  which  the  Indian  Government  must  plead  guilty—— 
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Katives  are  better  qualified  than  we  are  for  judicial  work  in  their  own 
country.  Given  honesty,  and  they  possess  every  other  aptitude  in  an 
eqnal  de^^reCj  and  are  very  much  cheaper.  The  honesty  is  to  be 
obtained,  as  in  every  other  country,  by  adequate  pay  and  security  of 
tenure  of  office,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  continuing  to  import  cove- 
nanted civilians  at  great  cost  for  a  service  that  can  be  better  performed 
by  indigenous  material. 

Taking,  however,  the  Indian  service  aa  a  whole,  reduction  could  not 
be  advantageously  effected  in  the  strength  of  the  European  agency. 

If  this  is  the  case,  then,  assuming  that  the  European  labour  is  paid 
no  more  than,  by  experiment,  it  is  found  to  be  worth  in  the  market, 
any  economy  would  be  loss  of  efficiency  either  in  strength  or  quali5cations 
of  the  European  staff  of  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
expenditure  is  found  requisite  instead  of  economy  being  possible.  Con- 
cessions have  continually  to  be  made,  which  we  may  be  sure  would  not 
be  made,  unless  necessary,  by  a  Government  that  finds  it  so  hard  to 
make  ends  meet.  India  by  no  means  pretends  to  afford  the  pick  of  the 
market.  She  is  content,  generally,  with  second-rate  men,  but  even 
these  she  finds  it  not  easy  to  secure. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  general  taxation  appears  equally 
impossible.  Lord  Canning  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  having  to 
decide  between  foregoing  an  increase  of  the  European  Army  (above  the 
insufficient  strength  existing  before  the  Mutiny),  or  enhancing  taxation, 
he  would  accept  the  former.  If  not  true,  the  anecdote  ia  well  found, 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  wise  statesman  to  whom  wc  owe,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  present  hearty  loyalty  of  the  Indian  nobility,  India  as  a 
whole  has  made  great  progress  in  wealth  since  Lord  Canning's  day ; 
land  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  produce  of  all  kinds  fetches  much 
higher  prices,  labour  commands  a  better  market.  But,  in  some  parts 
of  India,  a  greater  number  of  the  population  arc  sunk  in  a  lower  depth 
of  poverty  than  then ;  and  even  the  landowning  class,  though  better 
clothed  and  better  fed,  does  not  generally  command  a  larger  amount 
of  ready  cash  than  was  the  case  twenty  years  ago. 

The  laud,  then,  save  in  the  special  case  of  Bengal,  can  bear  uoicn- 
hanced  burden  above  that  imposed  in  the  regular  periodical  revision  of 
settlements ;  and  the  increase  afforded  by  such  revision  is  in  a  ratio 
necessarily  very  disproportionate  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land  and 
its  produce.  The  non-agricultural  classes  arc  already  reached  by  the 
licence-tax  on  trades  and  professions.  Customs,  excise,  salt,  stamps, 
Jaw  and  justice,  are  not  sources  of  revenue  susceptible  of  sudden  increase. 
Ihese,  with  the  land  revenue  and  assessed  taxes  just  referred  to,  and 
Opium,  which  is  an  item  of  such  uncertainty  as  to  ))c  a  source  of  con- 
stant danger  to  the  whole  system  of  Indian  finance — constitute  all  the 
33iain  heads  of  income  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Where,  then,  is  further  taxation  possible  ?     The  question  has  been 
nauch  discussed  ever  since  1860,  and  the  only  practical  suggestions  have 
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iyeeii  :  (\)  Income  tax,  {2)  marriage  tax,  (Si  sacccssion  duties,  (4)  to- 
bacco moDopoly.  Regarding  the  last  three  of  these  the  flnanoe  Minister 
said  in  1871  (and  hiii  remarlu  were  not  controTerted),  "  They  would  all 
Up,  open  to  objection  ;  for  instance  a  marriage  tax,  which  might  touch 
Komewhat  too  cIokIt  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  people ;  a  tobacco 
monopoly,  which  wonld  affect  the  garden  cnltnre  of  crery  ryot  .... 
a  saccexsion  duty,  which  would  tie  open  to  some  of  the  objections  of  an 
intx>me  tax  withoat  its  productirencss."  Therefore  that  Finance 
3Iinister  preferred  an  income  tax  which,  at  S^th  per  cent,  on  all  incomes 
above  £50  per  annum,  produced  about  two  millions  a  year;  and,  at 
1  r'fth  per  cunt,  on  incomes  abore  £73  per  annum  (to  which  rate  and 
minimum  the  unirersaL  discontent  compelled  its  reduction),  abont  three 
quarters  of  a  million  net. 

That  income  tax  was  subsequently  abolished  as  a  general  impost, 
though  since  reimposed  upon  the  official  classes.  As  regards  trades  and 
professions,  its  place  lias  been  taken  by  the  licence  tax ;  while  the  land, 
which  already  affords  two'tifths  of  the  Indian  revenues,  cannot,  as  has 
been  shown,  bear  any  further  burden  (except  in  Bengal)  than  that 
imposed,  and  progressively  euhanced,  in  the  revenue  settlements,  and 
the  provincial  cesses  raised  for  public  works  iu  each  province.  Further 
general  taxation  does  not,  therefore,  appear  possible ;  the  risk  probably 
exceeding  the  advantage.  But  if  the  Indian  Government  cannot  pru- 
dently either  retrench  or  tax,  it  ne\'ertbeles3  requires  more  revenue  to 
meet  wars  and  famines  and  failures  of  opium  revenue,  and  decrease 
the  value  of  its  currency;  and  it  is  also  com]ielleil  to  increase  its  means 
of  defence.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  certain  expedients  which 
have  been  before  proposed  by  me  in  pamphlets  written  in  1874,  and 
subsequently. 

These  are  :  (1)  To  fix  a  term  to  the  present  Comwallis  Settlement 
under  which  the  province  of  Bengal  contributes  less  than  three-and- 
a-half  millions  land  revenue  to  the  Imperial  treasury,  instead  of  some 
fourteen  millions,  which  would  be  obtained  from  that  province,  were 
the  same  share  taken  by  Government  of  the  income  produced  by  the 
land,  as  is  taken  in  the  other  provinces. 

(2)  To  organize  the  forces  of  the  Feudatory  States  as  component  parts 
of  the  native  garrison  of  India. 

(3)  To  utilize  the  European  and  Eurasian  population  iu  India  as  a 
defensive  territorial  force. 

Alt  regards  the  first  proposal,  I  will  use  the  figures  of  my  pamphlet 
of  1874,  which  arc  still  sufficiently  near  for  my  purpose.  The  area, 
population,  and  land  revenue  of  three  typical  provinces,  out  of  eight 
which  compose  liritish  India,  were  then  as  follows  : — 

Aren.  Population.  Land  RereDUb 

IJengal     .     .     .     239,000  sq.  m.      ...     G4,000,00b     ...     £3,372,000 
N.W.  Provinces       83,000     „  ...     30,000,000     ...     £o,0C6,000 

Bombay  .     .     .     131.000     „  ...     13,000,000     ...     £2,073,000 
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Now  Bengal  is  by  far  the  most  fertile  of  tliesCj  aud,  indeed,  of  all  the 
proTinccs  of  British  India. 

In  a  speech  on  the  income-tax  question,  Sir  George  CampbeUj  then 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  observed  : — 

"The  well-to-do  people  of  Bengal  had  derived  the  greatest  benefits  from 
British  rule,  and  lor  those  benefits  they  piiid  almost  infinitesimal  sums  in  ihe  way 
of  taxation.  .  .  ,  So  iar  from  taking  from  the  landholders  any  tax  on  account 
of  the  land,  we  had  created  in  their  favour  an  enormous  property  which  never 
existed  before.  .  .  .  AVe  knew  very  little  of  the  resources  of  the  land.  .  .  .  lit- 
thought  he  mip;ht  say  that  the  annual  revenue  we  had  created  in  fsivour  of  tlu; 
landholders  of  these  provinces  was  probably  more  thau  twenty  millions,  possibly  it 
might  soon  be  even  forty  millions  sterling.  .  .  .  He  might  s;iy  that  this  revenue'' 
(meaning  income  of  the  landholders)  "  derived  from  the  land,  whether  it 
amounted  to  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  millions,  was  a  property  utterly  unknown 
to  any  Native  Government,  and  the  four  millions  we  took  as  Land  Revenue" 
(really  3,372,000),  *'the  small  quit-rent  levied  from  the  landholders,  was  in  no 
possible  sense  a  tax." 

The  theoretical  share  due  to  Government  from  laud  in  India  is  five- 
sixths  of  the  net  produce,  but  in  practice  one-half  of  the  average  net 
produce  is  ordered  to  be  taken.  "  By  the  net  produce  is  meant  the 
surplus  which  the  estate  may  yield,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  including  the  profit  of  stock  aud  wages  of  labour,  and  this, 
....  ;n  an  estate  held  by  a  non-cultivating  proprietor,  and  leased  out 
to  cultivators  or  '  asamis'  (tenants)  paying  at  a  known  rate,  will  be  the 
gross  rental." — Directions  for  Settlement  Officers. 

Taking  this  gross  rental  in  Bengal  at  the  lowest  figure  stated  by  Sir 
George  Campbell,  or  twenty  millions,  the  land  revenue  of  that  province 
should  be  ten  millions  instead  of  £3,372,000.  Again,  if  wc  compare 
Bengal  with  Bombay,  or  with  the  Province  called  the  "  North  "West 
Provinces,"  proportions  based  on  population  give  £10,205,000  and 
£'10,807,000  as  the  proper  demand.  But  Bengal  is  far  richer  than 
either  of  the  provinces  named,  and  Sir  George  Campbell  apparently 
considers  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  a  nearer  estimate  than  twcntv 
millions  of  the  income  of  the  landholders.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  safe 
assumption  that,  were  Bengal  fairly  assessed,  the  land  revenue  derived 
therefrom  would  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions,  instead  of  less  than 
three  and  a  half  millions  as  at  present.  If  a  term  were  now  fixed  for 
the  expiry  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  after  which  the  province  would 
he  reassessed  with  a  progressive  demand,  rising  up,  within  a  period,  to 
the  full  rates  prevailing  elsewhere,  we  might  fairly  assume  that,  within 
a  generation,  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  revenues  of  Indin 
of  at  least  ten  millions  sterling. 

With  such  a  development  of  income  in  prospect,  the  Government 
might  very  safely  borrow  all  the  money  requisite  for  the  increase  of 
exixinditure  now  imminent,  and  the  prospects  of  the  opium  revenue 
ttiight  be  regarded  without  anxiety. 

It  ia  objected  that  to  recover  thus   from   the  landlords   of  Bengal 
the  State  rights  surrendered  to  them  by  Lord  Cornwallis  eighty-seven 
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years  ago,  votild  be  a  breach  of  faith.  To  meet  this  I  will  explain  the 
circatDBtances.  lu  India  the  great  aim  of  the  financier  is  the  pockets 
of  the  mercantile,  but  his  principal  dependence  will  always  be  on  the 
earnings  of  the  agricultural,  classes  :  and  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
method  of  reaching  the  latter  is  by  taking  a  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  Consequently  an  oriental  hypothesis  vests  the  proprietary  right 
in  the  whole  land  of  the  country  in  the  State,  which  lets  it  out  to  the 
actual  holders  at  a  rent  of  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  grosa  produce, 
taken  either 

(1.)  In  kind,  by  actual  division  of  the  crop. 
(2.)  In  money,  by  appraisement  of  the  standing  crop. 
(8.)  By  a  lump  cash  assessment  on  the  total  area,  cultivated  and 
uncultivated,   based  on  the    average  out-turn,  and   fixed 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or,  in  our  own  case  only  (and 
only  in  Bengal),  in  perpetuity.     As  before  mentioned  this 
assessment  is  one  half  of  the  net  produce. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  first  method  is  so  primitive  and 
inconvenient  aa  to  have  been  long   abandoned,  even  by  most  Native 
States.     Many  of  those,  however,  have  not  gone  beyond  various  modi- 
fications of  No.  2 — preferring  a  system  under  which  the  State  shares 
the  progressive  profits  of  the  landholders.     The  advantages  of  the  third 
system,  which  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages  when  the  terms  of  settle* 
ment  arc  long,  are  : — (1)  increase  of  cultivated  area  and  higher  farming ; 
(2)  facility  of  estimating  and  realizing  the  revenue,  diminution  of  inter- 
ference with  the  landholders  by  the  officials,  and  securer  sense  of 
property  in  the  former ;  and  (3)  periodical  increase  of  revenue.     A  land- 
holder with  a  thirty  years'  lease  will  regard  the  untaxed  enjoyment  of 
the  results  of  his  improvements  duriug  the  term  of  bis  lease  and  life  aa 
outweighing  the  enhanced  revenue  which  his  successor  will  have  to  pay 
on  account  of  those  improvements  after  the  lease's  expiry.     The  advan- 
tage to  Government  of  such  fixed  terms  is  that  it  does  not — what  no 
private  landholder  would  dream  of — forego  the  claim  which  a  proprietor 
has  to  share  in  the  result  of  the  improvement  of  hit  estate,  though  not 
eftected  byhimsdf ;  just  as  he  shares,  by  the  inherent  right  of  proper^, 
in  the  ordinary  out-turn  of  the  laud,  though  not  produi^  by  himself. 

Private  proprietors  in  India  have  assigned  and  do  assign  away  upon 
quit-reuta  (as  all  successive  rulers  of  India  have  done  with  the  crown 
waste  lands)  tracts  of  land  which  it  is  hopeleaa  to  otherwise  render 
profitable.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  Comwallis  Government,  in 
1792,  to  disregard  the  £ict  that  while  the  estates  th^  were  settling  **  in 
perpetuity"  were  certain  to  improve,  and  their  out-turn  to  indefinitely 
increase,  the  rclati^-e  value  of  money  to  produce  and  labour  would 
steadUy  fall. 

The  Permanent  Settlement  was  adopted  as  a  remedy  for  the  rack- 
renting  unavmdable  with  the  imperfect  macbinwy  and  imperfect  know- 
led^  of  a  century  ago.     We  then  fell  heira,  with  bewildering  npiditj. 
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ta  ■liccaftflT  dice  of  the  vast  empireof  the  Mogfauls.  Necessarily  ire 
adopted  the  Terenue  systems  we  foand  existing  therein  (the  first  and 
second  of  the  three  before  detailed]  without  the  knowledge  of,  or  s3rinpatby 
with,  the  people  of  the  country,  requisite  to  prevent  such  systems  from 
retoltiug'  in.  the  impoverishment  of  the  landholders.  So  the  best 
mnedy.the  Goveramsnt  of  that  day  eonld  devise  was  to  stereotype  the 
demand  it  was  then  fbnud  practicable  to  realize,  and  to  tell  the  land- 
holder, that  flo  long  as  he  paid  (hat  number  of  rupees  per  annum  he 
wonld  nevtr  be  called  upon  for  any  more  1 

Thna,  while  divesting  their  successors  -  of  the  right  to  share  in  the 
prosperity  and  improvement  caused  by  good  government — peace>  lav, 
and  order,  B^d  consequeni  iucreftse  of  population  and  cultivation  ;  and 
by  their  own  admluistzative  measures  in  creating  roads,  railways,  canals, 
postal  and  tdegraphic  communication,  harbours,  European  commerce ; — 
the  .Gomwallis  Government  actually  left  them  sufferers  by  the  prosperity 
90  created  in. the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  their  revenues,  more  than 
cent,  per  cent,  following  on  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money.     Mill's 
"  Political  Economy,"  bowcTer,  in  its    strictures    on  the   Permanent 
Settlonent,  has  miased  both  this  blot  utd  another — ya-y  that  the  settle- 
ment itself  was  made  on  utterly  insufficient  data  regarding  the  then 
Tilufi  of  the  estates  leased  in  perpetuity.     On  the  first  head  Mr.  Ross 
D.  Mangles  observed,  io.  his  dissent  from  the  extejision-  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  (printed   by .  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  21st  July, 
1862) : — "  I  earnestly  deprecate  a  measure  the  object  of  which  is  to  shut 
out  the.  State.  .  .  .  from   participatiog  at   any  future  period  in   the 
increased  money  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.     Its  land  revenue  will 
be  fixed  for  ever  by  a  standard,  the  relation  of  which  to  labour  of  all 
Idnda,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  to  the  food  of  its  soldiers,  and  to 
uuoy  other  objects  of  public  expenditure,  will  be  continually  falling'^ 
(a  fall  estimated  by  Sir  George  Campbell  at  50  per  cent,  in  a  generation ; 
ftt  luch  a  rapid  rate  arc  wages  and  priceti  rising).      Such  is  the  measure 
vliich,  for  eighty  years  past,  baa  deprived  the  State  of  its  natural  incre* 
Bent  of '  revenue  from  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  richest  of  the 
Indian  proTiucea— 'Bengal. 

Dinknr  Bao,  late  Prime  Minister  of  the  great  Feudatory  State  of 
Ovalior,  was. once  asked  the  value  of  the  land  about  Agra.  "  So  many 
years'  purchase."  "  And  about  Gwalior  ?"  "  Oh,  it  has  no  value."  We 
tiave  thus  given,  the  soil  a  high  and  yearly  increasing  value,  and  our 
light  to  share  in  this  result  in  our  largest  and  richest  province  cannot 
be  sacrificed.  It  is  unjust  to  the  rest  of  India  so  to  sacrifice  it. 
This  has  been  frequently  ui^ed  by  various  publicists  : — 

"Ufery-BhilliQg  expended  by  the  State  on  works  of  improvement  in  Bengal 
once  i.i>.  1792  has  been  a  fraud  upon  the  rest  of  India,  because  we  abandoned  in 
that  province,  |n  that  year,  all  right  to  share  ia  the  increased  value  of  the  soiL" 
— Indian  Economist. 

"Insomuch  As  Bengal  does  not  contribute  in  its  fair  proportion  to  the  Imperial 
ei^enditurt  lot  defence,  &c. — and  this  ftulure  has  necessitated,  or  may  neccsst- 
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tate,  Uio  impoailioo  of  general  Uxalion  to  meet  tho  dcAclency  in  tli«  rev»nt 
arUini*  tlicrtfrom — to  Ui»r-  c\t<>nt  (Icn  the  ittnouiu  of  ffttch  gt^ooral  tAXiiiion  &lltr 
«]»on  Bciifal  ilwlf)  has  lite  rest  of  Indui   bc«^n,  and  will  stiM  cotiLimia  to 
delVaudvtl." — Indian  (Jhs<nvr. 


That  this  sacrtfiou  furccs  us  into  impoHtiL'  demands  upon  the  popnla* 
tion  of  India  is  rcco^iized  iu  the  spcuch  of  Sir  llcnr^v  Diiraiid  in  one 
of  the  earlier  Income-tax  debates  of  the  ludian  CouDcil.  That  tax 
"  wa»,  he  belicrud,  justly  dcsigtmtcfl  as  chHous  to  the  proplc.  . 
But  so  long  as  our  Permanent  SettlcDient  was  in  force  he  felt  tfii 
necessity  for  some  such  measure."  The  position  vns  thus  dt^scribfd  ii 
the  Calcutta  Review  of  July,  186^ : — "  l''onner  (ioTcrnmcnia  hart 
tdicnalcd  to  private  landholders  a  large  portion  of  the  rent"  (mcanii 
land  revenup)  "  whieh  should  hove  been  held  in  tmst  for  the  public  ; 
a.  handful  of  foreign  rulers  now  find  it  perilous  to  multiply  dcmandi 
on  a  pcoplcr  cmarkablc  for  impatience  of"  (unnccuatoracd)  "  taxotion." ' 

Feeling  the   inequity  and  the  dnngerons   result  of  this  measure:  o( 
the   Coruwoltis   Government,    nud    alw    the  unjust ifiableneas  of    that 
fiovcrnment'a  tlnis   tying  the  hands  of  all  its  suoccssors' — various  era-] 
sions  of  the  Pcrraanent  Settlement  have  been  attempted  or  Buggeftcdl 
hy  Indian  Statcsmcu.     These,  like  most  half  measures,  have  all  the  di»-J 
advantngcs,  without  the  results,  of  the  thorough   measure  they  would' 
avoid.    The  Permanent  Settlement  is  regarded  now — and  waa,  no  doubt, 
90  intended  at  the  time    it  v&s    made — as  having  been  a  6nal  release^ 
5vm  ali  further  demands  njvon  the   incomes  of  the  laDdholdcr?.      Con- 
sequently the    recent   imposition    of  eesses  (pcrecntage^i  on   the  fixed 
B8geBsmcute  levied  iu  addition  thereto)  is  regarded  as   a  breach  of  that 
Settlement ;  and  bo  would  be  another  pmposed  measure — vh.,  to  call 
the  rupee  a  silver  token— represcuting  so  much   produce  in  17D3,  and 
tlic  inequality  of  which  to  that  amount  of  produce  at  the  present  timo 
may  be  lawfully  redressed, 

Evidently,  as  argued  by  Mr.  Mill  {"  Political  Kconomy,"  B.  ii,  ch. 
xvi.  para.  6),  the  Bengal  landholder  haa  no  claim,  any  more  than 
the  landholders  of  the  re«t  of  India,  to  retain  the  whole  profits  of  bis 
ineriiascd  cultivation  and  high  farming  (putting  uut  of  the  qncBtioa 
what  he  owes,  as  beforc  dencribcd,  to  the  moral  and  material  progress 
effected  by  the  Urilish  Government  in  India},  save  under  Lord  Com- 
wallis's  engagement.  If,  therefore,  Ijord  Cornwaltis's  engagement  has 
been  evaded,  or  is  to  be  evaded,  to  what  purpose  i«  a  present  made  to 
ilic  Bengal  landholder  of  any  jmrtion  of  the  State  rigUUi  ?  If  it  ia 
his  discontent  that  is  feared,  this  need  not  be  regarded  by  ibo  Britiidi 
(lovernuient ;  though  doubtless  it  would  be  utipleasant  to  the  atates- 
mcn  whom  ho  would  vilify.  The  illwilt  of  the  whole  population  of 
Bengal  would  lie  unimportant,  if  created  by  a  measure  approved  by  tbo 
rest  of  British  India.  Thi^  would  be  no  argument  for  a  measure  inde- 
fcnftiblc  in  itself;  but  we  iiiigbE  even  recoil  from  a  proper  one  whJeli 
would    produce  a  dangerous  discontent.     But,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
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Mill,  in  his  condenmation  of  the  Permanent  Scttlemeut,  the  persons 
affected  by  an  interference  with  that  engagement  are  not  such  as  possess 
any  political  importance,  or  who  enjoy  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  of  the  proTinee. 

They  are  "  the  descendants  of  Calcutta  money-dealers,  or  of  native 
officials  who  hare  enriched  themselves  under  the  British  Goverument 
....  who  lire  as  useless  drones  on  the  soil  which  has  been  given  up 
to  them.  Whatever  the  Government  has  given  up  of  its  pecuniary 
daims,  for  the  creation  of  such  a  class,  has  at  the  best  been  wasted  " 
(Mill's  **  Political  Economy"),  Indeed,  a  measure  which,  in  putting  a 
term  to  the  Permanent  Settlement,  made  the  rehabilitation  of  the  status  of 
the  rack-rented  Bengal  peasant  a  prominent  object  in  the  new  Settlement, 
would  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  rural  population.  The  Bengali 
press,  the  organ  of  the  landholders,  would  of  course  do  its  best  to  dis- 
credit the  measure,  but  so  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  half  measures  now 
adopted  to  evade  the  Settlement. 

Let  us  then  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  Lord  Cornwallis 
pledged  his  own  and  all  succeeding  Governments  to  a  finality  of 
demand  npon  the  incomes  of  the  Bengal  landholders  for  ever;  and 
diough  *'for  ever"  is  a  term  which  humanly,  and  certainly  politically, 
has  a  limit,  who  shall  fix  that  limit  ?  We  stand  then  in  the  face  of 
the  following  dilemma :  on  the  one  hand  a  huge  blunder  whose  conse- 
quences are  growing  front  day  to  day  more  grave ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  breach  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  engagement :  on  the  one  hand,  re- 
trenchment or  taxation,  both  equally  disastrous,  and,  moreover,  equally 
inadequate  to  the  crisis ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  resettlement  of  the 
estates  of  the  landholders  of  Beugal. 

That  Parliament  can  modify,  in  the  general  interests  of  the  country, 
an  order  of  things  as  firmly  based  upon  abstract  right,  is  shown  by 
many  precedents.  That  such  general  iuterests  demand  a  revision  of  the 
Permanent  Settlement,  is  evident  from  observation  of  the  present  state 
of  the  Indian  finances  and  of  the  additional  burdens  about  to  be 
entailed  upon  them.  That  the  land  revenue  is  the  sheet-anchor  of 
State  finance,  and  that  to  assign  away  its  natural  increment  is  to 
aggrandize  a  small  section  of  the  population  at  the  expense  of  the  rest, 
is  admitted  by  all.  That  the  breach  of  faith  is  neither  more  nor  less  in 
degree  than  that  incurred  in  the  existing  evasions  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
engagement,  is  the  opinion  of  every  native  afiected  by  those  evasions. 
If,  then,  there  is  no  other  way  of  eoabling  the  Indian  Government  to 
r^ard  confidently  the  imminent  increase  of  expenditure  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  opium  revenue,  then  considerations  of  the  public  weal 
will  certainly  absolve  the  Government  that  boldly  assumes  the  odium  of 
annulling  the  ComwalliB  engagement. 

And  there  appears  no  other  way — not  only  of  increasing  the  Indian 
rereouea  by  ten  millions  sterling,  but  of  increasiug  them  at  all — other- 
wise than  in  the  slow  course  of  natural  growth. 

Tou  xxxnii.  D 
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place  to  remark  that  most  of  them  owe  to  tu  their  cxistcQRC,  oud 
thongh,  on  the  different  oecasioux  that  ve  rescued  them  from  immediate 
DTcrthroir,  wc  were  paid  for  oiir  Bcrvicc  by  territorial  enssioiis  or  fixed 
tributes,  Drvcrthcl&ia,  the  Imperial  defence  still  remains  their  dcfeiicoj' 
without  which  they  conld  not  exist,  and  the  harden  of  which  they 
should  share,  and  they  enjoy  nnmcrous  other  bciiclits  under  our  rule. 

Each  feudatorT,  small  or  great,  is  now  as  B.ifc  from  suzerain  or  rival 
as  if  he  himself  wielded  the  entire  power  of  the  Empii-c.  Wliatever 
his  internal  police  may  be,  that  of  his  frontiers  is  kept  by  the  strong 
liand  of  the  British  UDTcn:ment ;  and  the  reclamations  of  the  pettiest 
(diief  against  his  mightiest  ncighhuur,  or  against  tlie  Rritish  Goveni- 
meut  itself,  receive  the  same  attention  as  theirs  against  bim.  Peace, 
law,  and  order  have  brought  population,  cultivation,  and  commerce  iu 
their  traiui  to  the  great  enhancement  of  each  feudatory's  rcrcuuc,  in 
spite  of  occaaioual  maladmiuiHtration  on  their  part.  The  whole  advan- 
tages of  a  system  of  commnnicationa  such  as  Astatic  dynasty  nerer 
dreamed  of — railways,  harbours,  postal  and  telegraphic  communication, 
a  vast  Kuropeau  commerce,  all  created  by  ourselves — have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  feudatories  free  of  cost. 

Nevcrthetcss  these  fortunate  princes  contribute  iu  cash  and  men  to 
the  lm|icrial  ilcfcucc — which  is,  in  fact,  tbcir  defence — only  the 
equivalent  of  aorao  £600^000  sterling  ! 

To  this  last  statement  it  might  he  objceteil  that  two  of  the 
principal  States,  Hyderabad  and  Baroda,  have  at  different  times  ceded 
to  the  British  Government  territories  yielding  the  cquiralcnt  of  abovei 
j£800,000  sterling'  per  annum,  for  which  credit  is  not  given  in  tlint't 
statement.  The  cessions,  moreover,  were  in  each  case  npecitied  as 
being  mode  for  the  maintenance  of  subsidiary  forces  by  the  British 
Goverumeut  iu  those  States,  AUo  that  two  other  States,  Mysore  and 
Cochio,  pay  "  subtiidies,"  nominally  for  the  same  purpose,  aggrcgatiug 
tLe  equivalent  of  above  i;200,(XH)  per  auuum,  for  which  I  have  not 
^ren  credit.  Also  that  various  other  States  pay  "tributes"  aggre- 
gating the  etjuivaicut  of  above  £2UO,000  per  aooiun,  for  which  no 
ondit  is  given  in  my  statement. 

It  isi  however,  easy  to  demonstrate   that  these   particular  cessions, ' 
•nbatdiea,  and  tributes  were  really  the  price  of  existence,  and  arc  in  no 
way  contributiODs   to   the  Imperial    defence,   in  which   all  Feudatory 
S'  wi  deeply  conccrucd,  aUhou(i;h  other   cessions  and  subsidies, 

s^-  g>:>A  before  said,  i:f3t.)O,0C)0  per  annum,  are  so  regarded. 

Thus  the  Feudatories  of  the  Indian  Empire,  with  revenues  aggrcgat-' 
ing  on^third   of   thr>so  of   the   British   GoTcmment,  contribute  only 
4600,000  to  a   common    defence   costing    niurtceu    miliicms   sterling. 
Gnnltng  that  a  ^rtion  of  the  force  which  costs   this  sum  is  engaged 

tiding  the  police  (whose  cost  w  not,  of  conrsej  included  in  the  iitnc- 
milUons)  in  maintaining  law  and  order — and  is  therein  performing 
a  tuk  of  which  the  Native  States'  armies  relieve  our  Government  witldn 

n2 
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those  States — the  rest,  at  any  rate,  is  garriaoniag  the  frontiers,  or  is  hcM 
in  resen-e  for  field  operatious — taaka  to  which  the  chiera  should  coutri- 
bute ;  or  is  watching  the  armies  of  the  chiefs  thcraselrcs — a  tai«k  which 
the^'  should  not  impose  by  maintaining  lai^e  forces  uiinccesMrr  for 
internal  purposes  and  diflicult  of  control. 

Hstimiitiug  tlic  cost  of  the  forces  so  engaged  at  seven  millions  and 
twelve  millions  respectively,  llie  chiefs,  whose  aggregate  rcTcmic  eiceedx 
one-third  of  that  of  tho  Kmpirc,  coutriUiitc  to  the  latter  outlay  oaly 
ooe-twentietb  part  I 

This  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  remain.  The  Feudatories 
themselves  feel  it  to  Ijc  so,  and  they  desire  to  associ.'ile  thi-msclrns  in 
the  militnry  defence  of  the  Empire.  When  war  was  iminincut  witli 
Russia  two  years  ago,  and  again  when  it  broke  out  against  Afglianiatsn, 
tlie  chiefs  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  tiieir  contiufrcnts,  nnd  in  the 
latter  case  those  of  the  Punjab  chiefs  were  accepted  and  rendered  good 
service.  My  proposal  is,  therefore,  that  the  Feudatory  Chiefs  should 
be  permitted  to  furnish  standing  contingents,  holding,  in  part,  or  entirely, 
according  to  their  strength,  certain  of  tlic  Imperial  garrisons,  nt  a  dis- 
tance from  the  States,  and  neutralieed  for  mischief  by  combination  vith 
the  "British  forces. 

By  usage  and  prc<^ent  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Moghnia,  the 
princes  and  chiefs  of  India  arc  bound  to  render  to  the  Suseraiu  military 
■cnriec  in  time  of  wur.  That,  without  training  in  time  of  peace,  with- 
out modem  c(|uipmcnt  and  modern  organization,  such  acriricc  of  their 
forces  is  worthless,  is  now  patent  to  all.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  define 
and  limit  this  general  obligation  by  fixing  a  certain  cttont  of  service  to 
be  rendered  both  in  war  and  peace.  The  chiefs  will  thus  tiike  their 
due  share  in  the  burden  of  Imperial  defence,  their  contingents  will  be 
rendered  of  real  value  for  service  in  the  field,  the  disorderly  ninbs  of 
armed  men  in  the  various  States  will  be  reduced  to  a  very  large  extent, 
thus  releasing  most  of  the  Imperial  troops  that  arc  now  engaged  in 
watching  them. 

Under  this  {iroposal  each  State  will  mpply  a  permanent  contingent 
in  some  British  garrison.  These  contingents  will  be  under  their  onu 
officers,  with  British  uniceni  attached  thereto  forinslniction  and  guidance 
un  the  footing  of  those  tnicc  lent  to  the  Perifiian  army.  The  contingents 
will,  of  course,  be  ineorporated  iu  the  district  and  division  within  which 
tlicy  arc  stationed.  I  published  suggoxtiouK  for  their  distribution, 
strength,  and  organization,  iu  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Uuitc«l  Sernce 
Institution  of  India."  These  show  a  strength  of  some  S'l.OOO  troo|w 
that  would  be  added  to  our  Native  Army  by  these  arrnngements,  whtcli 
will  entail  a  probable  diminution  of  the  turbulent  levies  within  the 
Native  States  by  Kumc  three  times  that  number ;  also,  that  this  arrange- 
ment will  set  free  twenty-seven  British  regiments  of  Native  infantry 
and  nine  regiments  of  Native  cavalry  from  the  garrisons  taken  up  by 
the  Natire  States'  contingents,  besides  probably  several  British   regi- 
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ments  of  Native  cavalry  and  iof&ntry,  English  aud  Native,  from  tbc 
gazrisona  in  theae  States.  Thas  the  strength  of  British  troops  rendered 
available  will  probably  equal  or  exceed  the  number  supplied  by  the 
Native  States. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  risk  in  sach  a 
measure.  For  many  years  after  1857  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
danger  in  a  Native  army,  and  that  it  was  a  wise  precaution  to  keep 
that  army  inefficient.  It  was  not  till  1873  that  we  commenced  to  give 
even  M.L.  rifles  to  our  Native  troops  in  the  place  of  Brown  Bess.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  not  be  &a  long  in  discovering  the  mistake 
of  supposing  the  safety  of  the  Empire  to  require  that  the  Feudatories' 
armies  should  be  kept  inefficient.  To  do  so  is  to  waste  the  power 
vfaich  the  chiefs  are  bound  to  use  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and 
■which  they  are  willing  so  to  use. 

The  last  of  my  proposals  is  homogeneous  with  that  just  discussed. 
It  seeks  equally  to  diminish  an  imminent  increase  of  military  expenditure 
by  the  utilization  of  existing  material.  The  details  of  the  scheme  have 
been  published  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  United  Service  Institution." 

The  population  of  European  descent  in  India,  exclusive  of  the  English 
army,  is  believed  to  comprise  some  100,000  adult  males,  half  of  which 
number  should  certainly  be  capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  1857  the 
numbers  of  this  class  were,  no  doubt,  much  less ;  nevertheless,  had 
every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  possessed  a  rifle  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  nse— had  the  scattered  units  received  an  organization  of  even  the 
simplest  kind — the  scenes  of  that  fearful  year  would  never  have  occurred, 
nay,  the  revolt  itself  would  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  history 
of  those  days  is  full  of  the  feats  performed  wlierevcr  a  few  armed 
Englishmen  drew  together.  Had  Delhi  possessed  a  volunteci"  or  militia 
corps  of  even  two  hundred  bayonets,  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  would  never 
bave  ridden  slaughtering  through  the  streets,  nor  the  doubting  garrison 
bave  been  encouraged  to  join  them  by  the  helplessness  of  the  English. 
Admitting  the  unlikelihood  of  the  recurrence  of  such  an  outbreak, 
nevertheless  we  can  understand  that  garrisons  of  regular  European 
troops  have  now  to  be  maintained  in  raany  places  where  the  existence 
of  bodies  of  local  European  troops  would  enable  the  Government  to 
dispense  with  the  regulars  in  case  of  tlieir  services  being  required 
elsewhere. 

The  measure  proposed  is  threefold ; — 

First. — To  raise  at  the  Presidency  towns,  and  other  principal  centres, 
local  infantry  regiments  aud  garrison  companies  of  artillery,  from  the 
class  of  poor  Eurasians  to  whom  admission  is  denied  to  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  English  regiments. 

This  is  a  class  generally  steeped  in  poverty  through  the  absence  of 
any  opening  whereby  to  earn  a  respectable  livelihood.  In  1857  some 
regiments  of  them  were  raised  and  acquitted  themselves  well,  but  the 
experiment  was  abandoned.     If  not  equal   as  material  to   the  English 
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soldiery,  neither  are  they  so  costW,  so  difficult  to  obtain,  or  so  unfitted 
for  the  dimate.  Here  is  a  recmitiDg  field,  nnworked,  which  can  supply 
some  6,000  or  7,000  men,  iriio,  with  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
lish soldier,  will  cost  very  much  less.  The  Eurasian,  to  begin  with,  is 
one  of  onrselres,  there  are  none  of  the  dangers  of  the  foreign  mercenary 
about  him.  He  will  not,  like  the  English  soldier,  cost  £100  before  he 
does  a  day's  service  for  the  Indian  Empire ;  he  will  not,  like  that  soldier, 
zequire  to  be  cared  for  as  a  rare  and  costly  exotic ;  there  will  be  no 
home  remittances,  at  a  loss  of  17  per  cent,  in  exchange,  on  account  of 
his  depots,  of  his  necessaries,  of  his  relatires.  Moreover,  the  corps  being 
local,  with  6xed  headquarters,  the  men  could  Ure  with  their  fiunilies 
on  less  actual  pay  and  advantages  than  are  requisite  for  the  English 
soldier  in  India. 

Second. — ^To  develop  the  Volunteer  organization,  embracing  at  present 
only  some  4,000  members,  by  various  small  concessions  tending  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  that  service  to  individuals ;  by  recasting  the  orga- 
nization itself,  so  as  to  render  the  body  more  efficient  and  useful ;  and, 
finally,  by  the  pressure  of  the  measure  which  forms  the  third  head  of 
the  proposal. 

Third. — To  render  service  in  a  militia  obligatory  upon  all  mem^cra 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Civil  population  not  included  in  the  Local  Ccips 
or  in  the  body  of  A'olunteers. 

It  is  proposed  that  service  in  the  Militia  shall  comprise  two  periods : — 

(1.)  Eighteen  years,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of  thirty-six 
years,  in  the  Active  Force. 

(2.)  Twelve  years,  from  the  age  of  thirty-six  years  to  that  of  forty- 
eight  years,  in  the  Reserve  Force. 

The  Active  Force  to  be  embodied  for  exercise  (after  each  member  has 
passed  in  drill  and  musketry,  for  which  he  is  allowed  two  years,  on  pain, 
iu  case  of  failure,  of  being  attached  to  a  regular  regiment  as  recruit) 
for  only  ten  days  yearly ;  and  to  be  liable  for  garrison  service  within 
British  India  during  a  war.  The  Reserve  Force  to  attend  one  yearly 
muster,  and  to  be  liable  to  embodiment  only  on  occasions  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  State. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  force  should  comprise  only  two  arms,  infantry 
and  garrison  artillery ;  that  each  corps  should  have  a  paid  stafi"  officer  of 
the  regular  army ;  that  the  poorer  members  may  claim  pay,  equivalent  to 
£5  per  annum  for  privates  and  j£IO  per  annum  for  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  a  bonus  equivalent  to  £8  Gs.  on  passing  in  drill  and 
musketry,  and  travelling  expenses  when  called  out  for  yearly  exercise; 
that  arms,  ammunition,  and  uniform  should  be  supplied  free,  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  each  corps  paid,  by  the  Government;  and  that,  during 
embodiment,  accommodation  and  rations  should  be  provided  free  of 
expense. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  a  proposal  the  details  of  which  have 
been  carefully  worked  out,  and  have  been  approved  by  a  consideiable 
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number  of  persons  of  the  classes  afiected,  to  whom  the  scheme  was  sab- 
nitted  for  criticism.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Anglo-Indian  commu- 
nity is  ripe  for  the  acceptance  of  some  such  measure,  and  that  it  will 
furnish,  partly  in  new  Militia  corps  and  batteries  and  their  reserves,  and 
partly  in  a  great  development  of  the  number  and  strength  of  the  Volanteer 
corps,  some  thirty  thousand  men,  at  the  cost  of  about  one-third  of  the 
same  number  of  Native  troops. 

The  local  Eurasian  corps,  as  before  said,  should  amount  to  at  least 
six  thousand  men  besides  the  above,  at  a  cost  of  about  half  the  same 
namber  of  English  troops. 

These  three  bodies,  the  Local  Corps,  Volunteers,  and  Militia,  when 
once  £urly  organized,  not  only  as  units  but  as  a  Territorial  army — 
which  should  be  a  matter  of  ilve  or  six  years  at  the  most — would  set 
free  almost  the  entire  strength  of  regular  English  troops  for  service  in 
the  field  on  the  frontiers  of  Hindoostan,  and  would  even  render  available 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  for  temporary  detachment  to  Europe  in 
ease  of  war. 

H.  Obey. 


ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  GERMAN  DISCONTENT. 


NOT  long  ago,  a  kcen-siglited,  paiustaking  Frenchman,  one  of 
those  excellent  officials  who  do  so  much  for  France,  and  of 
■whom  France  has  so  little  to  say,  published  a  work  upon  "  The  Alaterial 
Strengtli  of  Germany,"  to  be  followed  by  a  second  upon  "  The  ]^foral 
Strength  of  Germany."  In  it  M.  Legoyt  emphatically  puts  his  countiy- 
men  on  their  guard  against  construing  too  literally  the  current  phrases 
about  "  the  canker  which  is  eating  into  the  core  of  Germany,"  *'  the 
disunion  which  is  paralyzing  her  members,"  "  the  alarming  fact  that  lier 
military  power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  wealth,"  fcc.  He  who 
would  take  the  nosre  hostem  to  heai-t,  must  arrive  at  a  directly  opposite 
conclusion.  In  51.  Lcgoyt's  eyes,  Germany's  military  organizatiou 
cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  not  only  on  account  of  its  efficiency,  but 
also  for  its  cheapness,  the  care  taken  of,  and  the  comparatively  small 
sacrifice  demanded  from,  the  individual  soldier.  He  sees  German  com- 
merce and  German  manufactures  flourishing,  notwithstanding  a  temporary 
depression.  Agriculture  seems  steadily  improving,  the  population  of  the 
ancient  "  human  reservoir"  rapidly  increasing  despite  emigration,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  any  relative  deficiency  of  capital  is  amply  supplied  by 
the  spirit  and  habits  of  association  of  the  German  people.  Everything 
shows  that  he  is  likely  to  pronounce  the  administration,  the  public 
school  system,  and  the  dispensation  of  justice  in  Germany  to  be  in  no 
less  enviable  a  condition  than  the  army,  and  that  lie  will  hold  them  up  to 
his  fellow  countrymen  as  examples  equally  worthy  of  imitation. • 

Thus  an  unbiassed  foreigner.  But  what,  we  may  ask,  would  he  say- 
could  he  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  German,  the  dreams  of  whose 
youth  are  realized,  who  can  remember  the  censorship  and  secret  tribunals, 

*  "Forces  maUriellca  de  TEmpire  d'AlIeoutgiM-,  d'apr^  lea  dooomesta  cffieiela,"     Par 
It.  A.  Legoyt.     FarU,  187S. 
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the  passport  system  and  police  surveillance,  the  residence  licences^  the  petty 
restrictions  of  custom-house  and  guild,  who  has  passed  through  the  dreary 
stillness  of  the  last  reign,  and  is  now  free  to  come  and  go  as  he 
pleases,  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  finds  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  Halls  of  Justice,  the  electioneering  meetings  and  the  newspaper 
colamos,  re-echoing  with  that  deafening  tumult  which  he  once  longed 
so  ardently  to  hear ;  the  German  who  has  seen  his  native  country,  once 
torn  asunder,  the  arena  of  foreign  intrigues,  the  apple  of  discord  for 
two  great  Powers,  and  the  laughing-stock  of  political  Europe,  finally 
emerge  from  a  short  struggle  united,  strong,  and  respected,  without 
having  had  to  suffer  from  the  terrible  private  and  personal  evils  by 
which  changes  so  great  have  elsewhere  been  attended.  Well,  what  is 
it  after  all  that  such  a  German  feels  ?  Is  it  satisfied  pride  ?  The 
elation  of  confidence  ?  The  healthful  glow  which  comes  from  the  eou- 
scioua  exercise  of  strength  ?  These  iudeed  may  he  the  feelings  of  those 
■who  reside  abroad,  from  New  York  to  Sau  Francisco,  from  Yoko- 
hama to  Singapore,  from  Manchester  to  Malaga,  everywhere,  in  short, 
where  German  industry  has  founded  for  itself  a  new  home.  la  the 
mother  coimtry,  from  the  centre  of  all  this  new  glory,  we  hear  another 
tale. 

''  The  soap  miglit  hare  had  more  Savour,  in  Hao, 
The  joiat  have  been  browaer,  choicer  the  wine." — Goetke. 

The  lower  orders  arc  becoming  demoralized  ;  manufactures  and  com- 
merce are  growing  unscrupulous;  the  Press  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  government  iuto  that  of  place-hunters ;  even  science  herself 
has  become    a  lifeless  trade   or   a  means  for  attaining  cuds  she  is  a 
stranger  to ;  the  simplicity  of  former  times  is  disappearing,  yet  richer, 
more  elegant  forms  of  existence  do  not  take  its  place  ;  higher  culture  is 
steadily  decreasing,  while  material  affluence,  ivhich,  at  any  rate,  would 
bring  substantial  comfort  in  its  train  as  a  compensation,  iij  still  wanting; 
the  refined  Idealism  of  the  olden  time  is  at  an  end,  but  the  Kealism  of 
to-day  makes  its  entrance  without  that  unpretentious  simplicity  which 
might  be  its  excuse ;  the   wide  cosmopolitan  views  of  our  youth  have 
given  way  to  a  narrow,  coarse  Chauvinism,  yet  tlie  new-fangled  patriot- 
ism, while  ever  ready  to  boast,  shrinks  from  self-sacrifice.    The  continual 
interference  of  Parliament  is  corrupting  our  excellent  bureaucracy,  but 
the  "  Geheimrdthe  "  do  not  allow  a   healthy  development  of  genuine 
parliamentary  life  to  take  place ;  on  the  one  side  there  is  nothing  hut 
servility,  militarism,  aud  rigid  drill,  on  the  other,  iusubordination,  dis- 
respect, and  the  free  and  easy  ways   of  the  carabin  ;  on  all  sides  half- 
culture. 

Not  a  day  hut  brings  to  the  German  abroad  complaints  of  this  kind. 
Nor  arc  these  lamentations  confined  to  the  sufi'ering  poor,  to  those  who 
have  definite  grievaneea  to  complain  of,  or  to  such  as  are  pressed  into 
service  as  soldiers,  jurymen,  or  municipal  councillors ;  they  proceed 
from  the  bulk  of  the  educated  classes^  as  speaking  through  periodicals. 
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bo(^,  letters,  and  conrersatioiis.  From  these  J,  of  course,  except  the 
Ultramontaneg,  as  much  because  in  GermaoT  the  niunber  of  bigUj 
educated  men  among  them  is  tctt  Limited,  as  becaoae  these  feT  are  not 
properiy  speaking  Germans,  as  they  only  hare  the  language  in  common 
vith  us,  but  neither  oar  State,  religion,  philosophy,  nor  literature,  all  of 
which  as  elements  of  our  modem  nationality  have  developed  and  esta- 
blished themselves  since  the  time  of  Luther — a  fact  which  is  nnteserredly 
acknowledged  by  all  the  liberal  Catholics  themselves.  No,  it  is  from 
the  most  Giennan,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  educated  among  Germans, 
that  the  bitterest  complaints  against  the  Government,  thdr  fellow-dti- 
zens,  the  condition  and  tendencies  under  the  new  Empire,  proceed.  Ger* 
many  always  has  been  the  country  of  the  discontented.  How  the  con- 
temporai-ies  of  Goethe's  youth  {Stunner  kdA  Drangrr)  complained  of  the 
narrow  circumstances  in  their  times !  How  the  Weimar  idealists  com- 
plained of  a  generation  which  could  find  amusement  in  a  Kotzebae  and 
a  Kni^e !  How  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  School  complained  oX  the 
shallow  Rationalism  of  their  contemporaries !  How  the  patriots  of  1809 
inveighed  against  servility  to  the  foreigner;  young  Germany  of  1830 
against  Teutomania;  Gerrinus'  generation  in  1840  against  the  neglect 
of  political  life !  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  any  one  that  a  nation, 
which  so  readily  perceives  and  confesses  its  shortcomings  instead  of 
priding  itself  on  them — which  has  the  courage  to  take  itself  to  task 
instead  of  accusing  circumstances — which  so  keenly  feels  its  own  want 
of  grace,  of  the  sense  for  the  beautiful,  and  of  tact,  a  nation  anyhow  in 
which  the  croakers  alone  form  an  imposing  troop,  with  which  the 
greatest  civic  deeds  might  be  performed  in  any  country  where  people 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  a  small  part  of  their  personal  opinions  to  the 
promotion  of  a  common  cause,  that  a  nation  finally  which  has  still  men 
to  show  who  remind  one  of  Luther,  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Leasing, 
that  is,  men  who,  without  possessing  any  strikingly  German  traits,  still 
arc  only  possible  on  German  soil  and  in  a  German  atmosphere — that 
such  a  nation  must  contain  within  itself  not  only  a  perenn^  spring  of 
healing  water,  but  also  the  metal  of  which  a  strong,  yet  comely  and 
agreeable  people  may  be  made. 

"  The  German  is  by  nature  strongly  inclined  to  be  dissatisfied,"  said 
Prince  Bismarck  not  long  ago,  adding :  "  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  us  is 
acquainted  with  a  contented  countryman."  Nevertheless,  the  discoutent 
has  never  been  so  general  and  so  persistent  as  during  the  last  few  years; 
and  so  one  is  tempted  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  trace  the 
different  causes  of  this  universal  discomfort,  and,  if  one  is  discovered 
that  can  be  removed,  to  show  how  this  may  most  eflectually  be  done. 
I  shall  touch  but  briefly  upon  the  greater  number,  in  so  far  as  I  can 
discern  them  from  a  distance  by  reading  and  conversation,  or  from 
personal  experience  during  short  sojourns  at  home  while  living  outside  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  combatants  as  well  as  of  the  workers.  Then  I 
ifaall  dwell  more  fully  upon  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  self-diasatia- 
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iaotion,  the  hal^-cnhure^  whioh  is  extending  more  and  more,  and  invea- 

tigate  what  might  be  done  either  bj  the  State  or  by  prlrate  initia- 

tire,  towards  remedying    it.     Doubtless    good  advice    tn    abstracto,-^ 

such  as    to   lire    contentedly    with    irbat  one    has,   not    to    take    too 

high   a  flight,  to   preserve  the  sense  of  the  ideal,  nay,  even  piety,  to 

do  one's  own  work  thoroughly,  and  to  be  honest,  thrifty,  and  ready  to 

assist  others  besides, — is  apt  to  make  even  less  impression  upon  nations 

than  upon  individuals.     Miss  Edgeworth's  moral  tales,  as  we  well  know, 

never  made  a  boy  better  or  more  cheerful,  but  by  a  wise  choice  and 

change  of  employment,  by  insisting  on  order,   diligence,  and  regular 

habits,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  &ther  to  develop  his  son's  capacities  as 

thmrou^ily  as  his  nature  admits,  and  thus  to  provide  him  with  such 

satisfaction  as  is  compatible  with  his  temperament,  and  is  seldom  denied 

to  those  who  feel  themselves  equal  to  the  task  life  imposes  upon  them. 

Now  the  State,  although  no  longer  paternal,  still  disposes  of  means — 

were  it  only  in  military  service  and  the  schools — that  are  sufficient  to 

influence  single  individuals — t.e.,  to  accustom,  which  is  the  only  effectual 

mode  of  influencing  them . — 

"  For  ua«  almost  coa  dianf^  the  Btamp  of  nature, 
And  moater  tbtu  tbe  deTil  or  throw  mm  out, 
With  wondrom  potency." 

The  deepest  source  of  the  present  discontent  in  Germany  lies  of 
course  in  the  essence  of  human  nature.  The  possession  of  a  long 
wished  for  object  will  always  suffice  to  make  that  object  appear  less 
desirable.  It  loses  none  of  its  value,  nor,  on  the  whole,  is  it  less  highly 
esteemed  on  that  account.  How  easy  it  is  to  forget  past  privations 
under  the  pressure  of  present  grievances.  Still,  were  we  to  try  for  a 
single  day  to  do  without  the  daily  postal  delivery,  which  does  not  leave 
US  in  peace  one  morning  in  the  year,  we  should  be  just  as  unhappy  as  if 
to-morrow  the  German  Empire  were  to  be  overthrown  and  the  old  Con- 
federation restored  with  its  thirty-sii  independent  potentates.  To  be 
sure,  this  benefit,  too,  came  somewhat  unexpectedly,  like  all  the  "triumphs 
of  civilization ;  "  nevertheless,  the  nation  helped  to  prepare  it  and  bring 
it  about,  though  not  officially — it  feels  that  a  great  work  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  is  done — i.e.,  hns  become  indifferent  to  it. 

"Things  won  are  done;  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing,"  says  he  from 
whom  no  high  or  deep  thing  was  hid,  and  we  experience  it  bitterly 
enough  within  ourselves.  Doubly  do  we  feel  it,  because  we  had  mis- 
taken the  form  for  the  substance,  and  now  become  suddenly  aware  that 
this  necessary  form,  which  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  sacrifices,  which 
we  could  on  no  account  dispense  with,  has  to  be  filled  out  with  national 
life;  only  instead  of  going  steadily  to  work,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
frightened  by  the  overpowering  magnitude  of  the  task  before  us,  by 
all  the  petty  hindrances,  by  the  many  new  sacrifices  demanded  after 
those  already  made;  above  all,  we  do  not  seek  to  understand  and  grasp 
this  task.     Italy  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  position ;  yet,  although  her 
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deficiencies  are  far  greater    than    those  of  Germany — for  neither  her 
finances,  her  administration,  her  judicature,  her  legiilation,  her  armj, 
her  pnblic  education,  nor  ber  commerce  and    manu&ctnre,   will   bear 
a  comparison  with  ours — she  takes  thiugs  less  to  heart,  and  therefore 
feels    her  shortcomiogs    less    keenly.      Besides,   she   has    the    advui- 
tage  of   being    more   uuited    than    we    are,  if  not  in  the   degree  of 
development  or  io  the  material  interests  of  her  different  prorinces,  at 
all  events  in  the  seemingly  external  circumslanee  that  she  contains  no 
longer  any  single  indcpcndeut  States.     And   even  in  the  heart  of  ber 
national  life  has  slie  oot  unity  of  religious  as  veil  as  of  political  sod 
philosophical  belief  ?     For,  howerer  high  personal,  provincial,  or  partj 
passions  may  run,  neither  Catholicism,  nor  parliamentary  goyemment, 
nor  Rationalism,  are  ever  seriously  called  in  question.    Now,  altbougb  t 
true-born  German  is  sure  at  all  times  to  fight  against  these  three  an- 
German  things  with  all  his  might  and  main,  it  is  a  disadvantage  that 
he  should  hare  to  do  so  not  only  on  the  frontiers,  but  in  the  heart  (^ 
his  couutry,  and    that    this  ombat  should    be    an  impediment  to  all 
united    efforts    to  establish    a    national    culture,  a  national    form  of 
government,  and  a  national  creed. 

But  here  lies  a  second  reason  for  our  discontent :  the  discord  which 
is  felt   throughout   our   public  life.     Even  those  among  cs,  educated 
Germans,  who  have  cast  aside  all  positive  religion,  know  and  feel  that 
onr  nationality  is  founded  upon  Protestantism  ;  still,  by  the  sins  of  onr 
forefathers,  we  have  inherited   a  remuant  of  Catholicism   which  it  ii 
impossible  to  ignore,  and  which  has  to  be  dealt  with  whether  we  like  it 
or  not.     Wc   are   all   convinced   that  the   real    German  view  of  the 
universe  is  summed  up  in  Goethe's  ideal  Scepticism,  which  admits  the 
possibility  of  higher  states  of  existence,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to 
reduce  them  to  definitions  and  set  forms,  and  still  we  feel  that  if  we  are 
to  rescue  our  national  Palladium  from   tfac  cnemv's  hand,  we  have  to 
fight  against  the  flattest  Vtilitariauism,  which  has  already  taken  hold  of 
a  large  proportion  of  honest  workers,  and  is  so  powerfully  supported  by 
the  prepress  of  practical    science.      Finally,  we  feel — it  is  true  not  all, 
but  a  good  many  of  us — that  the   Prussian  monarchy,  which  rests  on 
the  army,  the  bureaueracr,  and  the  schools,  is  the  only  historical  power 
of  Germany,  and  that  such  exotics  as  parliameutary  government  with  all 
its  machinery  only  serve  to  cramp  its  vital  enei^es,  or  at  least  to  fetter 
the  liberty  of  its  movements :  but  wc  are  also  aware  that  these  foreign 
agencies   have  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  on  our  national  life,  that 
it  is  now  impossible  simply  to  exclude  them  from  it,  and  that  we  moat 
come  to  terms  with  them  as  well  as  with  Catholicism  and  Udlitarianism. 
"VTho,  asain,  that   has    not  yet  lost  all  sense  of  individnality,  does  not 
sometimes  regret  that  so  much  gregariousness  in  opinion    and   custom 
aboidd  hare  taken  the   place  of  the  antique  German  Babel,  in   which 
erery  one  went  his  own  way,  and  none  c^ed  to   adapt  himself  to  the 
aerrice  of  a  common  cause  ?     Who  that  still  has  a  feeling  for  what  is 
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genaindy  German,  does  not  lament  from  the  deptha  of  his  heart  the 
an-Qerman  direction  of  our  political  education,  with  its  Franco-English 
elaptrap  and  unassimilated  forms  of  thought  ?  What  man  of  higher 
culture,  whether  of  an  artistic  or  of  a  contemplative  nature,  ia  not 
disagreeably  impressed  by  the  current  exaggeration  of  the  State  prin- 
ciple ?  There  was  a  time — ^nor  is  it  yet  forgotten — when  the  State 
was  held  of  little  account,  and  the  individual  alone  bad\'alue;  when 
Art  and  Science  were  looked  upon  as  interests  superior  to  politics ; 
when  the  ^lite  of  the  nation  esteemed  the  development  of  the  individual 
before  all  things,  and  allowed  the  community  to  deteriorate.  The 
reaction  which  has  taken  place  against  the  deficiency  cf  political  feeling 
ID  former  years  is  as  lively  as  that  which  opposes  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  those  times ;  and  it  is  just  the  most  refined  intellects  of  the 
German  nation  who  do  not  consider  that  this  new  tendency  to  faTOor 
the  State  as  well  as  the  new  abrupt  form  of  patriotism  in  the  present 
day,  belong  to  a  necessary  historical  phase  which  soon  will,  nay,  must, 
pass  away.  To  them  the  Prussian  "  drill,"  which  holds  schools,  army, 
administration,  the  whole  nation  in  fact,  under  its  iron  thumb,  is  quite 
as  distasteful  as  that  foreign  mode  of  viewing  political  matters  which  is 
ao  vigorously  put  fonrard  by  the  liberal  Opposition  in  Parliament  and 
the  Press,  and  in  which  there  is  so  strange  a  mixture  of  English  parlia- 
mentary and  self-governmental  traditions  with  the  revolutionary  ideas 
of  democratic  France.  And  this  discrepancy  lies  deep  ;  it  is  from  this 
discord  that  we  are  now  ailing,  and  likely  to  continue  ailing  yet  avhile  ; 
Dor  is  it  the  only  one. 

Not  only  have  we  a  Fai-liament  without  parliamentary  government, 
but  we  expect  it  to  act  in  contradictory  ways  :  it  is  to  support  Bismarck 
and  to  attack  Bismarckiau  policy;  it  is  on  no  account  to  touch  our 
defensive  forces,  but  not  to  grant  another  farthing  towards  their  main- 
tenance, should  Moltke  himself  declare  it  necessary ;  it  is  to  protect 
our  liberty  and  to  deprive  our  Communist  brethren  of  equal  rights ; 
it  is  to  further  the  unity  of  Germany,  yet  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  single  States  that  compose  this  Germany,  &c.  And  as 
with  the  Parliament,  so  also  with  the  Press,  our  system  of  association, 
onr  right  of  free  settlement.  No  doubt  a  free  Press  is  desirable,  we  say, 
yet  no  sooner  does  its  abuse  begin  to  offend  our  ears,  or  its  arguments 
assail  the  foundation  of  our  society,  than  we  cry  out  for  its  mouth  to 
be  stopped.  'We  are  conscious  that  the  German  nation  is  fully  as  mature 
as  any  other  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  and  association — this, 
at  least,  is  no  toy  of  foreign  importation,  but  a  good,  sound  German  in- 
heritance, which  not  even  the  modern  police-state  has  been  able  entirely 
to  suppress — still,  we  only  admit  the  right  to  associate  and  meet  together 
as  long  as  the  words,  deeds,  and  decisions  of  those  who  assemble  are  in 
accordance  with  all  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  educated  middle  classes  ; 
we  have  no  desire  to  revoke  the  right  of  free  settlement  and  of  free 
trade,    stiil  we   are  alvays.  ready    to   throw  the    blame    on  them  at 
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times  when  there  ts  s  moraentAry  stagnation  in  commercial  life, 
when  eertain  localities  show  alarming  sj-mptoms  of  congestion  ;  anrl  90' 
ou  through  the  entllcss  variations  of  the  tririal  theme,  "Wash  me,  but 
don't  wet  me  !'*  Thus  the  contradiction  in  oiir  expectations  pmccediii( 
from  the  hctcrogencoiisness  of  onr  political  eduention,  comhines  with' 
the  (ictuftl  contradiction  in  onr  established  institutions,  just  as  the^j 
contradiction  between  oar  coBmnpolitan  traditions  and  onr  patriotia^f 
aspirations,  onr  habits  of  freethinking  and  our  nnti -rationalistic  ten-^" 
dcnciesj  unites  with  the  actual  contradiction  of  our  churches  and , 
schools,  to  render  ns  distrustful  of  onrselrosj  and  in  coiiseiineoce 
thoroughly  discontented. 

Add  to  all  this  our  woundc<l  vanity,  and  the  fact  is  we  ore  hy  nattii 
toachy.  Surely  we  are  not  to  blame  for  wishing  tlie  world  to  Hkc  us  I  Aa 
■ffc — T  always  sprak  of  the  really  mlturwl  among  the  malcontents — feci 
that  wc  regani  other  nations,  even  the  French,  nay,  the  French,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  with  sincere  recognition^  impartiality,  and  cordial 
sympathy,  is  it  astonisliingthat  wc  should,  at  any  co8t,-wish  in  turn  not 
to  be  roiamiderstoiKl  by,  not  to  say  repulsive  to,  our  neighbours'!'    Yet,  if 
we  have  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  thf 
wo  are  just  now  the  "  best   hated  "  people  011  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
our  lemliiig  state-sman  has  himself  been  obliged  to  own  that  he  is  the 
"best  hated"  mau  in  £uro[ic.      England,  too,  had  her  period  of  EurO'l 
|iean  unpopularity  ;  but  her  national  greatness  u-a»oftoa  ancient  a  date* 
to  allow  lier  to  be  disooneerted  by  continental  abuse  of  her  selRshoeas,' 
her  perfidy,  her  faanhuess,  her  plutocracy.     She   iralmlT  looked  down< 
npon  all  this  unpopularity  with  patrician  haughtiness,  perhaps  she  rather 
liked  it,  even  ns  Conulanus  did  the  hatreil  uf  the  Plebeians.    We  Germans 
arc  as  yet  too  young  as  a  national  State  to  have  so  thick  a  skin,  and 
besides,  wo  have  before  our  eyes  the  example  of  our  Soutlicrn  brethren  in 
fate,  who  met  with  so  different  a  reception  from  the  world  at  large.  AVaS' 
not  united,  resuscitated  Italy  forsooth  the  pet,  her  founder  the  f«voiirito>' 
of  the  European  public?  Were  not  all  ready  to  admire,  flatter,  spoil  \\ttt 
Was  it  strange  that  Germany  should  auticipale  a  similar  welcome  when 
she  had  fought  her  way  to  unity  and  independence  at  the  cost  of  no  less 
an  effort  and  no  smaller  a  sacriBce  of  human  life,  than  her  former  col- 
league in  State  disunion  'i     Alas  !  she  forgot  that  the  strong  are  always^ 
inconvenient.     Europe,  it  is   true,  endeavoured,  much  a«  individuals 
arc  wont  to  do,    to  justify  it^  instincts  by  reasons.     As  the  Italians 
had  decorated  their  regeneration  with  the  scencrj*  of  constitutionalism 
and   plebiscites,  their  liberty   and   autonomy  were  confronted  with  our* 
'*  Blood  and  Iron,"  and  the  former  was  applauded  with  the  some  honest 
and  fervid  enthusiasm  with  which  the  latter  was  hissed. 

The  world  agreed  to  forget  that  whcu  Cavour  used  flattery  to  persuade 
bii  Parliaoient, and"  ftccompliahcd  facts  "  to  bend  it  to  his  will,  he  luul 
foi«e  to  back  him  in  the  shape  of  battaliona  and  cannon,  jast  as  much  a« 
Bismarck  witcn  he  hurled  disa^ireeable  trutlu  at  the  repiTscutatives  ofi 
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\Bm  nation,  or  dispcoscd  irith  their  oonMut  altogether;  that  Italian 
plebticitcs  vroulil  liavc  Imicu  ^  im|K)tcu(  as  the  nulfrftge  of  German  Prioces, 
liatl  not  the  battlefield  (lccide<l  prerioualv ;  and  that  the  Gennaa 
niitiou  with  it«  prayers  and  wishes  ivaa  as  faithfully  represented  by  its 
^'onets  at  Ver«aiUe&,  m  the  Italians  wei'e  by  their  votes  in  Florence 
Borne.  It  would  be  agreeable  to  us  were  we  to  see  this  rccu^^nizud 
ami  admitted  by  foreigners,  nor  can  we  at  all  comprehend  that  the 
world  refuses  to  rccoffnise  it,  because  it  finds  it  more  convenient  to  do 
•0.  Did  not  this  very  same  world,  England  atone  excepted,  idolize 
Bonaparte  and  his  rictorious  legions,  who  eertaiuly  belonged  no  less  to 
"the  atrong."  Why  then  are  Moltlcc  and  hi?  regiments  eyed  with  so 
much  aversion  ?  As  if  the  world  forsooth  wore  wont  to  weigh  things  with 
a  fair  balance!  Napoleon  ministered  to  the  general  craring  for  romantic 
adventure  and  the  mar\-eIlous;  he  was  n  consummate 'actor,  who  well 
ktiew  liow  to  surround  his  mighty  feats  with  a  nimbns  of  htgh-soundingj 
dazslini;  words;  his  very  want  of  moderation  led  captive  the  imagina- 
tioa  of  those  who  had  not  yet  felt  itie  netnal  pain  it  conld  inflict.  The 
simple  grandeur  and  absence  of  all  wo/.v  xonoreit  of  the  German  chief- 
tiiins  and  German  deeds  made  no  appeal  to  the  fancy.  The  necessity  of 
laldishiug  a  secure  frontier  in  order  to  guard  against  a  reenrrenec  of 
lacka  from  Uie  enemy,  was  interpreted  into  n  desire  for  conquest;  a 
nobln  and  natural  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  vanquished  degenerated  in 
many  into  injustice  toward^  the  vanqniBhcr ;  the  rooderaiiuu  which  Ger- 
many has  exhibited  for  the  last  ten  years  took  the  world  by  surprise,  and 
aeemed  lUco  a  silent  reproach  to  other  conquerorH  fbr  not  having  acted 
simitarly,  or  an)usi^I  a  nu.ipicion  of  (!e.rmnn  siucerity.  There  is  nolxidy 
in  fact  to  ihi»  very  hour  who  will  believe  that  Germany  has  no  desire 
to  recall  to  life  tbc  Empire  of  the  Oitos  and  Hohcnstaufonx,  and 
t2lAi  it  is  not,  like  the  Napoleonic  Empire  of  former  times,  secretly 
planning  an  invasion  of  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  more  especially 
tbc  conquest  of  our  German  brethren  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  and 
BuHin«  unr,  even  uur  Germanic  cousins  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Denmarki  allicii  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  detect  auy  movement 
ijB  fiivuur  of  a  Germania  irredenta.  We  ought  to  make  up  our  minds 
to  bear  such  undeserved  distrust,  as  ten  years  ago  we  bore  equally 
undeserved  misrcprcsentatioQ.  For  the  period  is  still  near  when  Ger- 
many, having  waged  the  most  legitimately  defensive  war  with  more 
bomanily,  good  faith,  and  bravery  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  war 
befure,  expected  to  reap  admiritig  compliments  on  all  sides ;  instead 
of  which  she  found  her  warriors  spoken  of  as  bmtal  Lnnzknechts, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  their  victories,  due  only  to  superiority  of 
numbers  uud  urgauizatioii,  to  devastate  the  ouemy's  laud  with  fire  and 
aword,  and  who  left  it  richly  laden  with  pluuder.  Evidently  tlic  Western 
iRr<irld  had  had  time  in  half  a  century  to  forget  what,  even  in  its  mildest 
Doriu,  WOT  really  was. 

Add  to  this^  finally,  the  incoDsiderateuess,  not  to  say  animosity,  of 
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certain  neutral  publicists — RiusiaDs  and  Hnogarians,  Poles  and  Swin, 
flias!  even  Kiiglisli—wlio  arc  for  ever  pointing  their  finger  at  Germany^ 
imptiting  to  her  imaginary  plans  of  attack  and  conqncst,  reprewntinjf 
e^'cry  alcp  she  takes  as  an  effort  to  gain  the  upper  hand,  desrribiug  her 
inner  life  as  barbarous,  her  culture  ns  empty  pcclnnlry,  her  political  state 
aJi  oppressive  a1)«otiiti»m — an  attitude  vhich  ronlrAsl«  most  unfaTDttr- 
afaly  vjth  that  ussuni»1  towanls  Germany  liy  the  French  Press,  to 
remarkable  fnr  iu  dignity,  its  moderation,  and  its  tact.  Tt  wouH, 
indeed,  be  dinicult  to  |>nint  out  u  single  one  among  the  nialfrvolrat 
pnmphletA  ngainst  Germany  that  have  appeared  in  the  French 
tongue,  whieh  is  not  the  work  of  a  foreigner;  even  the  superior  cUm 
of  such  writers,  tvho  take  up  the  hue  and  cry  against  us  with 
more  lastc,  reRnemeni,  and  knowledge  than  the  vulgar  mercenarin 
of  the  Press,  and  wliose  names  are  on  every  one's  li])5,  come  from 
Geneva  and  Warsaw.  In  our  century  of  national  jmssious  and  na* 
tional  want  journali&tn  do  almost  aa  much  mi»rhief  as  the  theolo- 
giaoB  did  in  times  of  religious  passions  and  religious  wars :  do  ibey 
uot  live,  if  not  matcrinlly,  at  least  morally,  on  those  ]ia!tfioiis,  ooil 
must  they  not  keep  them  alive  at  any  coat?  Unjust  attacks  sncb  at 
these  uaturally  enough  have  a  correspondingly  irritating  effect  ujwn  us. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  bow  to  bear  calumny  and  backbiting  with  equani- 
mity;  how  to  live  it  down,  as  the  English  expression  is.  Foreigners 
must  have  time  to  get  aeeitstonicd  to  the  new  order  of  things,  after 
till  so  much  niurc  natural  than  that  whioh  preceded  it,  by  which 
two  great  civilized  nations,  being  rent  asunder,  bubuiitlcd  powerlcM, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Teu  yean*  have  ab'eady  elapsed 
without  our  having  betrayed  the  slightest  craving  for  conqueat ;  yet  ten 
more,  and  the  world  will,  perhaps,  give  U9  credit  for  lia^-ing  i:o  dc*irc 
or  ambition  beyond  taking  our  place  amongst  the  six  European  Powc» 
as  an  equal,  not  as  a  superior. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  small  amount  of  sympathy 
wc6n(l  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  our  own  faults.  "  She  was  lovable 
and  be  loved  her,  but  hcwas  not  lovable  and  she  did  not  love  him,"  might 
be  said  with  Heine  of  the  Germans  and  Western  society.  Tliis  cannot, 
of  course,  be  helped  ;  but  it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  stings. 
Who  knows  whether,  some  day,  the  Graces  may  not  smile  on  us  t 
when  a  long  period  of  tiatiounl  history  again  lies  behind  ns,  as  it  did  four 
centuries  ago?  For  the  moment,  socially  and  politically,  if  not  iolcU 
Icctually  speaking,  we  are  a  nation  of  parrentu  who  must  needs  givi 
umbrage  to  the  heirs  of  older  civilizations.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  wi 
may  still  find  a  stray  sample  of  the  amiable  German  of  1825,  who  hid 
treaanrc  of  inward  grace  beneath  an  uncouth  exterior,and viewed  theworld 
with  abn^ad  glanec  from  a  retired  nook;  but  itisaracewhich  is  fast  dying 
out  and  is  hardly  known  abroad.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  very  few  tuciX' 
aro  beginning  to  appear  on  the  horizon^  whom  we  may  consider  aa 
of  the  German  gentleman  of  the  future,  reacrved  without  austerity,  adf- 
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reliant  without  introsireness ;  but  as  yet  they  are  lost  in  the  crowd  of 
half-edticatcd  upstarts  of  all  sorts,  the  stream  of  whom  overflows  foreiga 
(Auntries,  exhibiting  their  collective  conceit  and  making  themselves 
perfectly  at  home,  as  though  there  were  no  native  inhabitants ;  or,  may 
be^  Tolonteering  to  give  them  instruction  in  their  own  aBairs.  Nay, 
even  at  home  they  are  lost,  at  any  rate  for  the  passing  traveller,  in  the 
crowd  of  dandified  lieutenants,  apodictic  traders  in  science,  or  rollicking 
students — and  how  many  there  are  who  remain  students  till  the  age  of 
sixty ! — as  our  first-class  moderate  and  equitable  literature  disappears 
before  the  pedantically  provoking  tone  of  a  Press  which  betrays  by 
every  line  how  little  it  is  as  yet  accustomed  to  say  a  word  on  things  Euro- 
pean. This  is  what  is  seen  by  the  foreign  spectator,  and  what  lies  on 
the  surface.  £ut  the  industrious  youth,  full  of  ideal  aspirations ;  the 
quiet,  humane  staff-officer;  the  scientifically  educated,  scrupulous 
official — in  short,  the  rising  types  of  a  new  Germany  pass  by  unno- 
ticed, precisely  because  their  home  work  is  done  without  any  ostenta- 
tion, and  because  when  they  leave  their  country  they  are  content  to 
observe  and  learn  in  silence,  and  feel,  perhaps,  at  times  not  a  little 
mortified  to  see  their  nation  judged  by  the  behaviour  of  their  louder 
countrymen,  who  push  themselves  forward  and  think  themselves  superior 
beings  because  they  were  born  in  the  same  country  as  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  whose  works  they  often  have  not  read,  as  Humboldt  and 
Ranke,  of  whom  they  know  little  more  than  the  names,  as  Moltke  and 
Sismarck,  whose  importance  they  only  admitted — recognized  is  not  the 
■word — when  their  work  was  done. 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  present  material  condition  of 
Germany  is  hardly  calculated  to  awaken  a  cheerful,  contented  tone  of 
mind  in  her  people.  Not  that  our  State  deficit  is  alarming,  or  that  we 
are  marching  towards  a  Russian,  Austrian,  or  Italian  state  of  financial 
embarrassment ;  nor  do  we  groan  under  an  oppressive  taxation — I 
should  like  our  grumblers  to  have  to  pay  French  or  Italian  taxes  for  a 
single  year ; — our  national  debt  is  by  no  means  excessivCj  and  we  feci 
our  taxation  so  keenly,  perhapSj  only  because  it  is  direct,  while  other 
nations  hardly  notice  that  they  have  to  contribute  three  times  as  much  on 
tobacco,  sugar,  beer,  and  wiue.  For  the  fact  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
that  the  sum  total  paid  by  every  German  annually  for  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  scarcely  exceeds  fifteen  shillings,  whereas  an  ]:!iiglishman  pays  at  the 
rate  of  forty,  a  Frenchman  even  of  fifty-four  shillings  ;  yet  wc  never  hear 
them  complain  of  over-taxation  as  loudly  as  our  German  ratepayers  arc 
wont  to  do  !  nor  should  we  forget  that  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  half 
the  budget  is  spent  in  paying  off"  interest,  while  in  Germany  it  gees 
towards  public  education,  public  worship,  justice,  canals,  roads,  &c.  Is 
it  the  army  which  weighs  upon  us  ?  Ask  every  man  belonging  to  the 
middle  class,  high  or  low — i.e.,  precisely  that  class  in  which  most  com- 
plaints are  heard ;  not  a  vote  would  be  given  in  all  Germany  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  universal  service.      Such  wishes  would  be  more  easily 
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met  wiih  in  Fraocc,  Russia,  Austria,  cr  Italy,  where  onr  military  system 
bas  been  introduced,  but  has  not  found  the  same  favour  as  it  has  with 
us.     Is  it  the  length  of  time  spent  in  militarj-  service  which  impedes  us  ? 
Surely  not  the  educated,  for  they  serve  but  one  year  and  are  free  to 
choose  the   time   and   place,  according  to  their  own  convenience, — ^in 
fact  we  hear  of  no  desire  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  be  exempted.      As  for 
the  lower  onlers,  they  are  only  required  to  serve  three  years,  and  actually 
serve  but  two  and  a  half,  while  in  France  they  have  to  remain  five  years 
in  the  ranks.     As  to  the  liability  to  service  in  time  of  war,  that  extends 
only  to  twelve  years  of  a  man's   life  in  Gicrmany,  instead  of  twenty 
as  in  France.     Is   it  that    too  many  soldiers  are  recruited  from  the 
lower  strata  of  society  ?     Our  army  amounts  to  430,000  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  43,0CO,000 — i.e.,  one   per  rent.     The  French  army  numbers 
500,000  soldiers  to  a  popidation  of  37,000,000,  or  rather  more  than  one 
and  a  third  per  cent.     Is  oui'  niilitary  organization  too  expensive  ?    "Who 
does  not  know  that  the  German  soldier  costs  his  country  on  an  average 
tweuty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  French  ?  True,  if  we  were  to  believe 
the  unscrupulous  statements  of  certain  Kcglisfa.  and,  alas  !  also  German 
radical  paper?,  we  spend  two-thirds  of  our  budget  upon  oar  army ;  but 
then  it  is  high  time  such  barefaced  misrepresentations  should  at  any  rate 
be  left  to  foreign  jourualists.  The  truth  is,  that  we  Germans  arc  spending 
annually  eighteen   millions  for  military  purposes,  while  France  spends 
thirty,  England  even  thirty-two  millions.     In  other  terms,  the  expenses 
of  our  armv  and  dcet  amount  to  one-fifth,  whereas  those  of  the  Western 
Powers  consume  or.e-founh  of  the  national  revenue.     In  fact  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  up  so  good  an  army  as  ours  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  no  German  would  dream  of  desiring  its  suppression,  at  least  no 
German  of  the  middle  class,  of  whose  discoutent  alone  we  are  speaking 
here.  All  this  croaking,  however,  does  more  mischief  than  we  think,  for 
bv  it  Europe  has  sraduallv  been  induced  to  believe  that  we  reallv  are  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  what  is  bearable,  and  must  soon  cmsh  our  possiUe 
enemies  in  order  to  enable  ourselves  to  shake  off  the  burden,  or,  as  the 
French  have  it.  jump  into  the  water  to  prevent  ourselves  being  drowned. 
A^to  cur  private  finances, there  is,  doubtless,  moregroondfor  complaint. 
'n.ev.bole  cf  Eurt'^pe  has  been  sudcring  nndertheoommercial  and  manufac- 
: -j^Icg  crisis,  America  eves  more  severely  than  Eurc^.  In  other  coimtiieB, 
kowever,  there  is  a  5ubs:actialre$crveof  capital,  with  which  bad  times  may 
be  met  and  overc-ome.  though  not  without  loss :  while  onr  small  savings 
have  forthemcst  port  beensquandered  in  the  wild  speculations  of  187 — 34. 
An  Excess  of  produrtioa  during  the  first  year  of  peace — a  periodically 
recurring  ficaccial  pbecomcnon,  by  the  way,  but  which  this  time  mani- 
f.stcd   iaelf  wi:h  mere   than   its  usual  severity— was  followed   br  an 
eb»:rt:ction  which  ha*  cot  yet  come  to  a  complete  end,  and  under  which 
canufacnirer?  and  workmen  alike  still  suffer.    Besides  which,  the  nniea- 
socoble  riac  ia  the  wages  of  the  operatives  is  already  be^iuiig  to  avuige 
itself,  nor  can  the  poor  fcUows  be  induced  to  see  "that  it  is  ther  Uwm- 
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selves  Arho  have  killed  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  eggs,  or  at  least 
rendered  her  sterile  for  a  time  by  their  impetuous  claims.  One  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  these  matters,  however.  Dr.  Engel,  declarcdj  as  early 
as  1877,  in  liis  reports  on  the  industrial  enr/uele,  the  current  state- 
ments to  he  exceedingly  exaggerated ;  and  things  have  become  much 
better  since.  "The  misery  may  be  great  here  and  there," says  he,  *'but  the 
exaggerations  are  greater  still.  It  appears  to  he  .1  peculiarity  of  the  Ger- 
man character  to  waver  continuously  between  optimism  and  pesslmiam. 
The  *  take  it  eooUy,'  seems  to  be  unknown  to  us.  In  the  years  1870 
and  1871  we  were  not  only  the  bravest,  but  also  the  most  cultivated,  and 
in  1872  even  the  richest  nation  of  the  world.  In  1876,  on  the  contrary, 
we  became  suddenly,  without  any  transition,  the  most  awkward  and 
tasteless  of  people.  In  1877  we  are  also  the  pooi*eat,  and  in  pressing 
danger  of  starvation."  Since  these  words  were  written,  one  of  the  first 
of  German  economists,  Herr  Soetbeer,  has  irrefutably  proved  that  the 
growth  of  our  national  wealth  has  by  no  means  been  checked  by  the 
depression  of  1876,  and  that  it  is  now  more  rapid  than  ever. 

Socialism  in  its  present  form,  that  politicizing,  democratic  Sociahsm 
which  worships  Marat  and  Ferre  as  its  patron  saints,  lays  hold  on  our 
workmen   less   extensively   and   less   deeply,  maybe,  than  ia  generally 
supposed,  but    still    clamorously    enough.     The   public    imagines    the 
attempts  to  assassinate  the  crowued  head  of  the  German  empire  to  be  so 
many  manifestations  of  this   mental   disease;  as  if,  forsooth,  a  Henry 
III.,  a  William  the  Silent,  a  Henry  IV.,  had  not  fallen  victims  to  the 
liand  of  assassins  long  ere  any  one  dreamt  of  social   democracy  ;  as  if, 
in  our  own  pre-socialistic  times,  not  only  the  French   citizen-king  and 
the  French  Csesar,  but  also  the  Queen  of  England  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  popularity,  the  republican  slave-freer  Lincoln,  the  royal  prede- 
cessor of  our  own  Emperor,  and  that  monarch  himself,  in  more  peaceful 
times,  had  never  been  attacked  by  lunatics.      Tiic  discontent,  as  well  as 
the  misery  of  the  lower  classes   is,  besides,  much  smaller  in   Germany 
than    in    Italy  and    Ireland,    where  universal   service  is  not   enforced. 
Emigration  is  by  no  means  caused  by  this  ;  the   stream  exists,  and  will 
flow  a  long  time  still,  whether   compulsory  service   is  abolished  or  not. 
And    as  for   Socialism,  it   is  redoubtable  only  where  there  is  no  true 
middle-class,  as  in  Itussia,  or  where  the  middle-class  allows  itself  to  be 
intimidated,  as  in  France.     In  Germany,  which  has  the  most  numerous 
middle-class   in  Europe,  and   a  middle-class  resolved   to  defend   itself, 
Sociahsm   has  no  more   chance   of  success  than   the  servile  wars  and 
Jacqueries  which  have  burst  forth  periodically  ever  since  an  organized 
society   has   existed,    and   which    will    for    ever    burst    forth,   because 
society  can   neither  put  an   end  to  inequality  nor  persuade  the  less- 
favoured  classes  of  the  justice  of  such  inequality;  so  that  exhaustion,  re- 
signation, and  force — in  other  terms,  labour,  religion,  and  the  police,  will 
always  be   the   sole  means  of  making  them  submit  to  their  hard  lot. 
Toe  rapid  development  of  German   manufactures  since  1850,  naturally 
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makes  tlie  spread  of  social  democracy  amoDg  the  working  classes  appear 
more  alarming  than  it  really  is^  and  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  con- 
sideration that  if  an  unarmed  power  like  the  North  American  State  was 
able  to  cope  with  a  widely-spread  Socialist  revolt,  and  to  quell  it  ia  a 
few  weeks  almost  without  bloodshed,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  GennanState 
to  do  the  same  in  as  many  days.  Besides,  the  unwise  help  which  Socialism 
found  in  the  sympathy  of  the  learned  middle-class  is  fast  being  with- 
drawn, since  men's  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  danger  of  playing  with 
such  Utopias,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  has  had  a  salutary  and  sobering 
effect,  «ven  on  the  lower  classes. 

It  is,  however,  not  merely  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  Socialism 
which  unsettles  men's  minds;  there  is  also  a  strong  fear  lest  our 
manufactures,  as  yet  in  their  infancy^  should  be  damaged,  nay  ruined,  by 
the  increase  of  unconscientious  workmanship.  The  rebuff  we  met  with 
at  Philadelphia  is  not  yet  forgotten  ;  we  are  painfully  conscious  that 
our  manufactures  are  neither  solid  nor  in  good  taste,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  their  cheapness  alone  will  not  enable  them  to  stand  the  test 
of  competition  with  thoEe  of  superior  foreign  workmanship.  And 
here,  again,  we  accuse  men  instead  of  circumstances,  and  throw  the 
blame  solely  on  our  workmen's  carelessness  and  negligence,  while 
German  workmen  are  notoriously  in  request  in  foreign  countries  quite 
as  much  as  German  clerks  and  German  nursery-maids.  Tlic  disease, 
*hich  cannot  be  denied,  lies,  alas !  much  deeper,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  diflBcult  to  cure.  Our  middle  class,  which,  after  all,  consumes 
most,  cannot  afford  to  purchase  substantial  goods,  as  the  French  and 
English  middle-class  can,  therefore  the  workmanship  must  necessarily 
suffer.  Were  we  to  renounce  showy,  scamped  wares,  we  should  have  to 
eat  with  wooden  spoons,  and  go  about  in  homespuns  and  unbleached 
linen.  I  do  not  deny  that  wc  might  be  happier  and  richer  under  a 
more  primitive  simplicity  in  our  outward  life  than  beneath  our  present 
threadbare  luxury  rfe  pacotille — especially  if  wc  were  to  spend  on  our 
families  what  is  now  squandered  in  taverns  in  the  evening.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  a  less  pretentious  household  and  a  more  homely  life 
might  exercise  a  purer  moral  influence  upon  ourselves,  as  well  as  upon 
those  growing  up  around  us,  the  latter  particularly ;  for  as  that  inde- 
fatigable Jeremiah  of  New  Germany,  Herr  Lagarde,  has  it,  "  the  tavern 
{kneipe)  and  the  cigar  are  a  far  more  effectual  means  of  barbarization, 
and  a  more  demoralizing  power,  than  all  the  Eadical  theories  in  the 
world  put  together ;"  and — 

".  .  .  ,  to  my  miod,  though  I  am  a  native  here, 
AimI  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  cnstam 
More  houonr'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance ;" 

for  "  he  who  must  needs  finish  his  day  in  malodorous,  smoky  cellars, 
may  be  a  Liberal,  he  never  can  be  a  free  man !" 

How  simply  did  our  ancestors  live,  although  relatively  much  wealthier 
than  wc  !     How  "aristocratic"  Herder  and  Schiller  appear  to  us  with 
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their  cane-bottomed  chairs  and  simple  polished  tables  1  To  be  sure, 
our  wealth  has  forsaken  us  ever  since  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  our 
middle-class  university  men^  so  numerous  in  Germany,  are  poorer  than 
ever  just  now-  The  salaries  of  Government  officials  and  lawyers'  and 
doctors'  fees  do  not  augment  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  rents  and  in 
articles  of  daily  consumption^  for  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  needs 
time  to  find  its  balance.  The  official^  the  clergymaoj  the  schoolmaster 
of  to-day,  who  earns  j^200  is,  in  fact,  a  poorer  man  than  his  father 
was  with  £100,  even  could  he  and  would  he  live  as  his  father  did, 
which  our  altered  circumstances  would  hardly  allow.  Most  likely  the 
equilibrium  will  only  be  established  by  means  of  association.  If,  e.g.j 
our  book  manufacture  is  not  to  dwindle  down  into  the  "  cheap 
and  nasty  "  species,  publishers  must  be  enabled  to  consider  themselves 
independent  of  private  purchasers  when  there  is  a  question  of  new  publi- 
cations. This,  howeverj  would  necessitate  a  development  of  public  libraries, 
and  a  further  increase  of  the  already  flourishing  circulating  libraries  suffi- 
cient to  guarautee  to  the  publisher  an  immediate  sale  of  1000  copies  of 
a  valuable  new  work  to  institutions  of  this  sort,  so  that  he  might  be  able 
to  regard  what  is  sold  to  the  few  who  can  afford  such  luxuries  or  are 
obliged  to  buy  professionally,  as  clear  profit.  If,  again,  our  already 
rapidly  declining  art  of  engraving  is  not  to  be  entirely  lost,  towns  and 
art  societies  will  have  to  play  the  part  of  collective  art  patrons ;  for  the 
single  individuals  capable  of  recognizing  the  superiority  of  a  yaluable 
engraving  over  stunting  and  distorting  photographs  are  not  rich 
enough  to  buy  it,  and,  however  great  a  part  our  museum  and 
gallery-system  may  have  played  in  promoting  the  half-culture  of 
the  nation,  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  association  whenever  con- 
temporary works  of  art  or  of  art-manufacture  are  concerned,  on 
account  of  our  financial  circumstances  and  the  democratic  character 
of  our  society.  Besides,  this  as  well  as  other  forms  of  association 
have  long  since  been  called  into  life  by  our  middle  classes.  Private 
gardens  and  grounds,  indispensable  to  the  Englishraau  and  Frenchman, 
are  replaced  in  Germany  by  public  walks  where  our  middle-ciass  citizen 
sips  his  cofiee  and  smokes  his  cigar  among  a  hundred  others  of  his  own 
rank;  tlie  luxury  of  a  ball  at  his  own  house  being  beyond  his  means, 
he  subscribes  to  public  balls,  where  his  sous  and  daughters  ai-e  free  to 
enjoy  an  amusement  which  is  denied  to  the  young  people  of  the  same 
class  in  other  countries  ;  he  cannot  afford  to  entertain  his  guests  with 
good  chamber-music  or  celebrated  public  singers,  but  he  is  a  member 
of  some  musical  society  or  public  orchestral  association  for  cheap  con- 
certs, where  he  and  his  family  have  opportunities  of  hearing  the  best 
music  performed  by  the  best  artists,  such  as  the  Parisian  and  the 
Londoner  have  only  begun  to  know  since  the  existence  of  the  Pasdeloup 
and  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  such  as  no  provincial  in  Eng- 
land or  France  is  able  to  enjoy  at  any  price. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  au  undeniable  fact  that  our  middle-class 
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is  ID  a  bad  waj,  and  that  to  assure  it  that  it  is  onlr  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition  is  hot  a  poor  attempt  at  consoIatioD.  Are  not  all 
historical  momenta  periods  of  transition ':  Histoiy  never  stands  still ; 
the  qnestion  is  onir,  how  long  this  period  of  transition  is  likely  to  last  ? 
The  old,  pnreir  inteUectnal,  and  ideal  German  life,  with  its  m&terial 
porerty,  seems  for  ever  lost ;  the  nev  pabllc  and  realistic  life  is.  poor 
imrardlj,  and  irretrieTablv  false  ontvardlT.  Our  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  oar  aspirations  for  the  future,  are  sadly  at  rariance  with  each  other. 
How  are  we  to  get  rid  of  this  discord  ?  Is  it  by  going  back  to  the 
past,  supposing  this  to  be  possible  ?  Is  it  by  giving  np  onr  traditions, 
and  forming  a  nev  state  of  things  adapted  to  a  merely  external 
existence?  Or  is  it  by  concihating  the  old  and  the  new?  And 
if  we  admit  this  reconciliation  to  be  the  task  of  our  times,  what  arc 
the  means  by  which  we  can  perform  it  with  least  risk,  avoiding  too 
hazardous  aud  costly  experiments  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  ixinvenient 
free-and-easy  nonchalance  on  the  other  which  so  often  conceals  itself 
beneath  general  thoughts  and  terms?  A  reconciliation  is  certainly 
needed ;  for  the  deepest,  most  legitimate  reason  for  onr  dissatisfaction 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  our  disappointment  aAer  baring  attained  long- 
wished  for  benefits,  nor  in  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  fighting  out  the 
hard  political  and  ecclesiastical  battles  which  hare  been  forced  upon  us 
by  the  new  State,  nor  in  the  incessant  wounds  inflicted  npon  our  sus- 
ceptibilities by  envious  and  suspicious  neiglibours,  nor  in  the  material 
burdens  and  privations  we  are  now  groaning  under,  nor  even  in  the 
outward  disproportion  between  the  claims  and  wants  of  onr  middle- 
class,  and  their  means  of  sustaining  these  claims  and  satisfying  these 
wants ;  it  lies  rather  in  the  inward  disharmony  which  is  felt  in 
that  very  portion  of  the  nation  which,  properly  speaking,  ought  to  be 
the  nursery  of  our  national  culture.  Now,  this  iuward  disharmony  has 
its  source  in  our  half-culturCj  and  as  the  half-educated  are  always  dis- 
contented, so  docs  the  present  predominant  dissatisfaction  of  the  Germans 
principally  spring  from  the  preponderance  of  the  half-educated.  But 
of  this  another  time, 

Kabl  Hilledrand. 


FREE-TRADE,   FROM  AN   AMERICAN 
STAND- POINT. 


THERE    seems   to  be   an    impression    prevalent    ia    England   that 
Americans,  notwithstanding    the    wide   diffusion    of  knowledge 
among  all  classes,  and  a  characteristic  shrewdness  in  matters  of  money- 
making,  are,  in  at  least  one  respect,  an  exceedingly  ignorant  and  foolish 
people.     Despite  the  flood  of  light  which  British  writers  periodically 
throw  upon  the  subject    of  political  economy,  and  against  arguments 
the  most  convincing,  addressed  to  their  purses  as  well  as  to  their  in- 
telligence,   they   obstinately   persist    in    impoverishing    themselves  by 
adhering  to  an  antiquated  and  utterly  exploded  doctrine  of  Protection, 
blindly  ignorant  of  the  wealth  that  would  pour  in  upon  them  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system  of  Free-Trade.     "  Why  will  they  not  be  satisfied 
with  their  unquestionable  agricultural  supremacy,  instead  of  bolstering 
up  their  manufactures  by  an  artificial  and  injurious  system  ?"  indignantly 
demands  a  leading  Loudon  journal.     "  It  will  soon  cure  itself,  for  it 
obliges  the  people  of  the  States  to   pay  more  for  tilings  than  they  are 
worth,"  is  the  cheerful  optimism  of  another.      "It  is  a  miserable  com- 
mentary on  the  economic  education  of  free   nations,"  is  the  querulous 
utterance  of  a   third.     "  It   is  very  unfair  for   the  States  to  levy  a 
tremendous  tax  upon  our  iron,  while  we  levy  none  upon  theirs,"  asserts 
Mr.  Foster  at  Bradford.     "  "With  fraternal  sohcitude  England  continues 
to  urge  the  abandonment  of  this  policy/'  writes  Mr.  Isaac  Watts,  of  the 
Manchester  Cotton  Supply  Association ; — sentiments  whose  source  indi- 
cates such  manifest  altruism  that  only   an  obdurate  Protectionist  would 
fwl  to  be  touched  to  the  heart.     Mr.   Bright,  whose   friendship   for 
America  in  her  darkest  days  will  always  secure  him  a  respectful  hearing, 
declares  that  an  American  Protectionist  is   a  person  beyond  the  reach 
of  argument, — the  system  a  form  of  slavery  to  be  resisted  by  all  who 
love  freedom  ;*  asserts  that  reciprocity  is   lunacy,  and  that  those  of  his 
•  Litter  to  Cyras  W.  Field,  Jaiiiiftry  21,  187». 
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countrymen  who  favour  it  are  Bimpletous,  without  memory  or  logic* 
All  these  high  authorities  seem  to  agree  that  a  great  uation,  thus  thrusting 
from  it  proffered  wealth  and  plenty,  so  impenetrable  to  argument,  so  con- 
tented witli  its  ignorance,  is  one  of  the'saddest  spectacles  of  modern  times. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if  Americans  are  ever  to  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  their  present  restrictive  system  by  the  force  of  English 
arguments,  these  must  be  more  heavily  weighted  than  any  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  They  must  meet  objections  which,  thus  far,  they  have 
carefully  avoided.  They  must  prove  points  upon  which  hitherto  they 
have  never  touched.  The  old  reasoning  has  become  stale  and  of  little, 
if  any,  force.  Wc  all  recognise  that  a  protective  tariff  forces  us  to  pay 
for  many  articles  slightly  more  than  they  would  probably  cost  us  under 
a  system  of  Free- Trade.  We  know,  too,  that  at  present  our  manufac- 
tured products,  whether  of  metal,  cotton,  or  wool,  cost  us,  in  general, 
more  to  make  at  home  than  they  would  cost  us  if  imported  freely  from 
abroad.  "We  know  we  are  not  buying  "in  the  cheapest  market;''  but 
we  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the 
voluntary  tax  for  the  great  end,  not  of  enriching  monopolists,  but  of 
promoting  the  beat  interests  of  the  nation.  AVe  hope  one  day  to 
become,  not  only  the  greatest  of  agricultural  peoples,  but  the  chief 
manufacturing  nation  of  the  world.  To  exiMjct  the  sympathy  of  Engli^ 
statesmen  or  manufacturers  with  this  aim  is  idle ;  but  they  may,  at 
least,  understand  its  existence,  and  credit  the  people  that  holds  it  with, 
common  sense.  The  average  American  is  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool. 
To  fanciful  theories,  whose  value  is  but  problematic,  he  prefers  the  solid 
assurance  of  experience  and  fact.  He  knows  that  absolute  Free-Trade 
is  an  experiment  yet  untried  by  any  nation  on  the  globe.  From  it  may 
possibly  proceed  all  the  benefits  foretold  a  century  ago  by  Adam  Smith; 
yet  e\'eu  that  political  theorist  once  greatly  erred  in  attempting  too 
precisely  to  predict  the  results  of  unrestricted  exchange.  "  Even  the 
free  importation  of  foreign  corn,"  he  writes,  "  could  very  little  affect 

the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain Our  farmers  can 

have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest  importation If  there  was 

no  bounty,  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  witli  another,  less  would  be 
imported  than  at  present."t  When  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations"  made  this  confident  prediction  of  the  result  of  Free  Tirade, 
the  imports  of  corn  were — he  tells  us  in  the  same  chapter — 'less  than 
24,000  quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  In  1877  there  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain  more  than  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions  of  quarters 
(126,000,000  cwt.)j  or  a  thousand  times  more  than  Adam  Smith  predicted 
as  a  result  of  Free  Trade.  The  importation  of  wheat  alone,  according 
to  Professor  Pawcett,  is  now  thirteen  million  quarters  per  year.J  That 
the  free  importation  of  food   into  the  United   Kingdom  has  been  of 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Abram  Sharp,  of  Bradford,  April  1,  1879. 
t  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  iv.  chap.  2. 
+  "Free  Trade  and  Protection,''  page  100. 
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exceediDgly  great  benefit  to  its  manufacturlug  industries,  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  but  whether  the  farmers  had,  as  predicted,  "  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  freest  importation,'*  is  a  question  upon  which  their  response 
in  1879  might  not  be  wholly  favourable  to  the  forecast  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Free-Trade. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  state  a  few  propositions,  which,  as  generally 
accepted  facts,  appear  to  me  to  influence  very  largely  that  national 
acquiescence  in  the  American  policy,  which  seems  so  incomprehensible 
abroad,  and  which  are  worthy  of  attention-  in  future  appeals  to  American 
intelligoice.  Perhaps  they  may  be  heard  with  more  patience  from  one 
who  has  never  had  the  slightest  connection  whatever  with  the  manufac- 
turing interest ;  who  ought  apparently  to  clamour  for  the  "  cheapest 
market,"  but  who  is,  nevertheless,  for  the  following  reasons,  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  protective  system  of  this  country  : — 

I.  The  first  proposition  to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  converting  America  is  this :  No  country  of  modem  times, 
which  is  wUhv'tt  manufactures,  which  exports  raw  products  for  foreign 
made  goods,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in 
culiivating  the  soil,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  wealth,  prosperity,  an(f 
power,  as  a  nation.  To  discuss  why  this  is  so,  would  lead  us  into  the 
region  of  argument ;  it  is  here  postulated  as  a  simple  fact,  recognized  by 
every  civilized  government  in  the  world.  Free-Trade,  at  the  present  day, 
is  either  an  English  or  a  barbarous  practice.  Even  English  colonists 
perceive  that  they  must  build  up  their  home  industries  if  they  are  ever 
to  gain  essential  prosperity.  Canada  has  thrown  aside  all  pretensions 
to  Free-Trade,  and  enters  boldly  upon  a  policy  of  protecting  her  indus- 
tries both  against  the  United  States  aud  the  mother  country.  Most  of 
the  Australian  colonies  tax  imported  British  products,  and  Victoria,  the 
youngest  and  smallest  of  the  group,  has,  by  Protection,  so  successfully 
organized  its  industries  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
British  colony  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Even  India — governed  by 
the  sword — is  permitted  to  hinder  the  free  exchange  of  natious.  In 
Europe,  Turkey  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  that  ideal  freedom  of 
commerce  which  England  desires  universally  to  promote ;  but  does  her 
Government  or  her  people  iu  any  other  respect  whatever  present  an 
example  for  emulation  ?  Indeed,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  even 
England's  prosperity  depends  on  unrestricted  exchange.  Should  the  day 
ever  arrive  when  most  of  her  mills  are  silent,  her  "  Black  Country"  again 
green,  her  furnaces  cold,  her  shops  filled  witli  foreign  wares,  and  her 
food  brought  from  distant  lands,  it  will  add  little  to  her  welfare  that 
all  other  nations  fiud  a  market  ou  her  shores  for  the  products  of  their 
factories  and  fields.  Just  so  far  as  Ercc-Tradc  contributes  to  the 
supremacy  of  British  manufactures,  is  it  a  means  toward  the  maintc- 
xiance  of  national  wealth  and  power.  If  it  shall  ever  cease  to  do  this, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  shall  constitute  the  one  certain  method  by  which 
her  industries   may   be  safely  and  effectively  attacked,  ic  is  doubtful 
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vhether  her  allegiance  to  tbe  doctrine  will  coutinae  long  thereafter. 
After  all,  the  problem  seems  to  us  very  simple.  Either  upon  agricaltnre 
or  upon  manufactorea  and  trade  depends  the  continuance  of  Britain'* 
power  as  a  great  nation.  If  upon  agriculture,  why  are  stateamen 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  decrease  in  exported  products  of  manufacturing 
industries  and  the  development  of  foreign  competition?  If,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  in  America  think,  and  aa  I  have  no  doubt  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  think,  it  is  by  manufactures  and  commerce  that  England 
has  attained  its  present  position — a  position  secure  only  by  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  supremacy — why  may  not  manufactures  serre 
likewise  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  other  nations,  whose  attention  to 
agriculture  only  England  seems  so  anxious  to  direct  ? 

2.  If  J  during  the  past  fifty  years,  America  had  permitted  a  system  aj 
unrestricted  trade  with  all  the  world,  she  could  never  have  reached  that 
development  of  lier  manufactures  which  has  rendered  her  independent;  but 
would,  to-day,  be  little  more  than  a  huge  agricultural  colony^  exchemgit^ 
the  produce  of  her  fields  for  the  manufactures  and  fabrics  of  Europe. 

I  think  this  statement  will  be  accepted    by  every  Free-Trader  in 
England.     To  be  a  nation  of  farmers ;    to  excel  in  sheep-raising  and 
in  agriculture — this  is  his  ideal  of  what  the  United  States  ought  to 
content  themselves  with  being ;    and  he  can  hardly  forgive  the  natwn 
for  aspiring  to  a  position  of  actual  rivalry  with  his  own  coimtry.    In 
an  able  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  December, 
1878,   Mr.   Courtney   very   clearly  states  what  would  follow  from  the 
adoption  by  America  of  English  views  of  trade.     "Thus,"  he  says,  "if 
there  existed  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves  a  perfectly  free 
and  open  trade,  a  distribution  of  industry   unfettered  by  tarifis  and  by 
national  jealousies,  7ve  should  be,  speaking  roughly,  the  manufacturiag 
member  and  the  United  States  the  agricultural  member  of  the  partnership- 
.  .  .  .  It  would  thus  appear  that  every  development  of  freedom  would  tea. •^ 
to  make  us  more  and  more  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the  industri» 
world."      Precisely.    No  Englishman  recognizes  this  with  more  clearness 
than  does  every  American.     There  is  no  dispute  whatever  as  to  tt>* 
position  in  the  partnership  which  Free-Trade  would  assign  to  the  meml^^ 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean.     But  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  just  assert^^ 
that  no  nation  dependent  on  agriculture  has  or  can  become  prospero"*-- 
and  great,  while  a  nation   which  carries  the  products  of  its  looms  »*^^ 
forges  into  every  clime  achieves  all  this,  why  should  American  natiot>-  ^ 
intelligence  be  derided  because,  at  the  petty  price  of  a  self-imposed  t^^-" 
the  nation  purchases  independence  of  all  the  world  and  prospects     ^ 
more  than  imperial  power? 

3.  Under  a  system  of  Protection  America  has  been  able  to  develop  ^^ 
boundless  mineral  resources,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  her  manufacturi^^ 
industries,  until,  to-day,  she  is  not  merely  independent  and  able  to  nupf^^ 
her  own  needs,  but  she  exports  to  foreign  nations,  and  has  begun  ^ 
compete  unth  England  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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Whether  Protection  has  acted  as  an  impediment  or  as  an  aid  to  this 
result  is  not  for  the  moment  asserted ;  it  has  certainly  been  coincident 
with  it.  The  proofs  of  the  proposition  shall  be  drawn  exclusively  from 
British  autboritiesj  or  from  Government  Reports. 

In  1877  a  Blue  Book  was  issued  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
containing  the  Reports  of  the  various  English  Commissioners  to  the 
Philadelphia  International  Exhibition  of  the  year  before.  The  opinions 
of  some  of  these  Commissioners  upon  American  manufactures  seem  to 
me  worthy  of  quotation.  Mr.  John  Anderson,  C.E.,  Chairman  of  Judges 
upon  3fachinery  and  Tools,  writes : — 

"Even  amoDg  ouraelves,  at  Phikdelpliia,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  conclu- 
non  that  a  great  cfaangs  is  going  on  in  the  relative  positions  of  different  countries 

at  these  machtoery  gatherings One  collection  of  (American)  machine 

tools  was  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  exhibitions,  either  for  extent,  money 
value,  or  for  originality  and  mechanical  perfection.  The  impression  left  upon 
the  minds  of  European  visitors  is  that  American  competition  in  machine  tools 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  ...  .  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  if  we  mean  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  hardware  trade  of  the  world." 

Mr.  David  McHardy,  in  his  Report  upon  Edge  Tools,  says  (of 
saws: — 

"For  years  Sheffield  supplied  not  only  our  own  country  but  nearly  all   the 

world.  ....    This  monopoly  remains  with  us  no  longer The  American 

axe  has  for  many  years  displaced  the  axes  imported  from  Britain.  They  are  noiu 
imported  into  ihia  country.  It  must  be  allowed  that  in  table  cutlery,  tools  and 
safes,  America  was  before  Great  Britain.  It  would  be/oolish  not  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  at  Philadelphia,  Great  Britain  teas  itt  face  of  her  most  powerful  rival  in 
manufactures.  A  strenuous  effort  will  be  required  from  Sheffield  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  race  of  progress."  • 

But  wc  have  later  evidence  than  this.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  held  in  November,  1878,  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
presiding,  Mr.  Frederick  Young  read  a  Paper  upon  the  Paris  Exiiibitiou 
of  that  year.     Referring  to  foreign  competition,  he  says  : — 

"  The  British  manufacturer  should  not  underrate  the  astonisliing  progressmade 
hy  tlie  United  States.  ...  In  what  tliey  saw  at  Paris,  British  manufacturers 
must  have  acquired  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
in  maintaiuiug  their  former  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  A  leading 
manufacturer  expressed  himself  startled  and  alarmed  at  what  he  saw  of  the  proofs 
of  successful  rivalry  on  the  part  of  the  Americana,  in  the  brandies  of  his  own  trade." 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Sheffield,  Nov.  21,  1878,  said  that 
"  America  ia  not  only  supplying  her  own  country  with  goods,  but  ex- 
porting her  manufactures  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had  become  a 
powerful  rival  to  England  ;"t  aud  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  dated 
Woolwich,  January  6,  1879,  Colonel  Wrottesley  says  :  "The  Americans 
have  obtained  the  start  of  us,  ...  .  and  unless  our  manufacturers 
bestir  themselves,  the  Americans  will  completely  command  the  markets 
of  Europe." 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  are  merely  opinions,  not  justified 

•  "Report  of  the  Pliiladelpliia  Exhibition,"  vol.  i.  pp.  129,  &c. 
t  Daili/  NeiPt,  Nov.  22,  1«78. 
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by  facts.     Let  us  glance,  then,  at  a  few  suggcitive  figiireSj  illustratiiig 
the  recent  progress  of  American  manufactares. 

Ill  the  Parliamentary  Reiwrt  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  Sir 
Sydney  H.  AVaterlow,  M.P.,  of  Londou,  gives  some  important  detaib 
rrapecting  tlic  extension  of  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  America. 
The  States,  he  tells  us,  produce  535,000,000  pounds  of  paper  annually, 
while  the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  only  350,000,000.  In 
1873,  the  United  States  imported  foreign  paper  to  the  value  of  j6145/KX). 
Three  years  later,  this  importation  had  fallen  to  leas  than  Je4,000.  Bat 
not  content  with  supplying  themselves,  they  began  to  export  their  pro- 
ducts. In  1869  the  American  export  was  valued  at  only  j6750 — a 
figure  which,  doubtless,  caused  many  a  British  manufacturer  to  smile. 
Seven  years  later,  and  their  exports  of  paper  were  valued  at  jG  162,000, 
more  than  the  largest  (]uantity  they  had  ever  bought  from  abroad.  Or, 
take  the  cariwt  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years 
since  we  depended  almost  entirely  for  our  supply  upon  foreign  nations. 
Last  year  the  import  of  ingrain  carpets  was  valued  at  less  than  j6200, 
while  the  City  of  Philadelphia  alone  manufactured  over  twenty  million 
yards  mostly  of  this  quality.  Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  American 
competitiou  may  be  liad  from  the  statement  that  the  entire  prodactiou 
of  Great  Britain  was  less  than  fourteen  million  yards.  In  other  grades 
the  advance  lias  been  equally  rapid.  Only  seven  years  ago  we  pur- 
chased from  abroad  nearly  three  million  square  yards  of  tapestry  carpet 
To-day  the  foreign  trade  is  almost  absolutely  destroyed.  These  figures 
from  the  Custom  House  tell  the  story  more  clearly  than  words. 

^Yo.  o/'sipHii-i  ^>/iii'r/s  of'  t:ijh'ftri/  carpets  imporUd bi)  the  United  States. 

1872  ....  -i.TfliViOO  1S7(;  ....  54C,000 

lK7a  .     .     .     .  2,!)o8,00()  1877  .     .     .     .  279,000 

1871  ....  2.009,00.)  1      1878  ....  94,000 

187.'!  ....  1,454,0110  lS7y  ....  23,000 

As  imports  lessoned,  home  production  increased.  In  1872  there  were 
in  operation,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  143  looms.  At  present 
there  are  running — and  in  many  cases  running  overtime — 649  looms, 
producing  over  8,500,000  yards  every  year,  and  there  are  in  coarse 
of  construction  two  hundred  more  looms,  which  will  bring  the  annual 
piwluct  of  this  country  up  to  thirteen  million  yards.  The  iron  trade 
tells  the  same  story.  lu  1872  the  States  imported  nearly  600,000  tous 
of  iron  and  steel  rails ;  in  1877  the  importation  had  fallen  to  twelve 
tons,  while  the  home  production  for  the  same  year  was  nearly  760,000 
tons,  or  more  than  the  total  import  of  1872.  Perhaps  the  most  signi- 
ficant  exhibit  is  a  comparison  of  British  trade  with  the  States  in  1865 
and  in  1807  :— 

Britiah  I'rnde  witli  Tnitnl  SUtcH  1803.  1877. 

Kxports £25,170,000     ...     £19,985,000 

Imports 21,024,000     ...        77,885,000 

To  our  benighted  eyes,  the  foreign  trade  of  America  seems  to  be  in  a 
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Teiy  prosperous  condition.  In  1878  we  sold  to  foreign  nations,  of  our 
productions,  to  the  value  of  £14<3,651,000,  buying  of  them  in  return 
only  £86,706,000  worth  of  their  goods.  But  Professor  Fawcett  tells 
us  we  are  in  a  very  bad  way  if  we  thus  sell  more  than  we  buy.  "  If 
the  goods  which  America  sends  to  England  exceed  in  value  those  which 
she  receives  from  England,  it  is  evident  that  America  is  in  debt  to 
England."*  I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning.  If 
it  be  true,  should  the  day  arrive  when  imports  into  Great  Britain  from 
this  country  are  valued  at  a  hundred  millions  or  more,  whUe  British 
exports  to  us  are  reduced  to  a  few  thousand  pounds,  the  condition  of 
America  will  be,  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  opinion,  hopeless  indeed.  I  doubt 
Tcry  much  whether  this  prospect  will  have  so  cheerful  a  look  to  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen. 

Quotations  such  as  I  have  brought  forward  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied,  but  these  suflSce.  They  are  not  the  vaunts  of  rivals,  but  the 
facts  of  trade  and  the  forebodings  of  friends.  They  prove,  I  think,  the 
clum  I  have  made  for  American  industrial  development  in  recent  years. 

4.  A  Protective  tariff  has  been  the  most  important,  and,  indeed,  the  ■ 
etgential  agent,  in  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States. 

This  proposition  has  always  been  maintained  by  Protectionists ;  and, 
although  formerly  disputed,  can  hardly  be  seriously  denied  at  the  present 
time.     Indeed,  it  follows  inevitably  the  admission  of  the  second  of  my 
propositions.     It  is  so  rare,  however,  to  find  any  good  thing  ascribed  to 
this  "  antiquated  doctrine,"  that  I  wish  to  find  a  place  for  two  opinions 
of  British  judges  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  on  the  subject.      Mr. 
Henry  Mitchell,  member  of  Council  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  judge  on  woollen  fabrics,  says  :  "  The  worsted  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  hut  it  has  made 
very  rapid  progress  during  the   past   ten  or  tivelvc  years,  the  high  tariff 
having  greatly  stimulated  its  development."t     Mr.  Peter  Graham,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  says  :  "  Manufactures  have  been  created 
tind  fostered  by  a  system   of  Protection  which,  through  the  enhanced 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  must  have  been  very  costly  to  the  nation;  but 
"/the  result  they  have  reason  to  be  proud,  since  it  has  made  tlicm,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  independent  of  other  nations  for  their  supplies/'J 

I  need  hardly  say  that  testimony  like  this,  coming  from  such  a 
source,  baa  a  value  far  sujicrior  to  the  most  elaborate  arguments  in 
wour  of  the  American  policy. 

5.  The  working  classes  in  the  United  States,  under  a  system  of  Pro- 
tection, enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  the  working  classes  of 
^^giand  under  a  system  of  Free-Trade. 

I  am  aware  that  Professor  Fawcett,  in  his  work  on  Free-Trade,  asserts 
tli^t  no  useful  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  by  arraying  the  prosperity 

•  "  Free  Trade  ami  Protection,"  ]i.  ]Z4 
t  "Report on  Philadelphia  Exhibition,"  vol,  i.  p.  107.  t  /W,  p.  234. 
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of  one  country  against  another ;   but,  iu  the  same  work,  he  nullifies  this 
reasoning  bj  frequent  comparisons  between  the  prosperity  of  England 
and  the  supposed  condition  of  America  at  the  time  he  wrote^  as  proofo 
of  the  evils  of  a  Protective  policy  and  the  benefits  of  Free-Trade.* 
Indeed;  no  teat  can  be  more  satisfactory   or  practical;    and  however 
difficult  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  to  weigh  in  the  balances  privilege, 
opportunity,  comfort,  and  general  prosperity,  certain  financial  facts  and 
statistics  afford  us  a  tolerably  safe  method  for  arriving  at  sound  con- 
clusions.   One  claim  of  America  is  too  generally  admitted  at  the  present 
day  to  need  the  production  of  any  evidence  in  its  support.     That  the 
working  man  here,  if  thrifty,  sober,  and   industrious,  has  a  far  better 
chance  for  improving  his  condition,  for  educating  his  family,  for  acquiring 
landed  property,  either  in  the  city   or  country — in  short,  for  raising 
himself  from  the  position  of  the  proUtaire  to  that  of  the  propertied  class, 
than  is  the  case  with  his  brother  in  Europe,  is  generally  conceded.     It 
could  not  well  be  otherwise  where  one  may  so  easily  exchange  the  forge 
or  loom  for  the  settler's  cabiu  and  the  plough.     I  propose  to  touch  upon 
a   point  which  is  far  less  generally   known,  especially  in  England  j   1 
mean   the  taxation   to   which   he  is   subjected  for  the  support  of  the 
Government.      The  impression  is  very  widely  entertained  abroad,  even 
in   high  quarters,   that  our   burdens  in    this    respect   are   exceedingly 
(merous.     Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  writing  in  1870  with  reference  to  natioual 
taxation^  asserts,  without  qualification,  that  "  the  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  tlie  most  heavily-burdened  mortal  in  the  world."t     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  then;  it  is  certainly  very  far  indeed  fmm  being 
the  fact  now.     The  American  working  man  pays  less  than  half  the  tax 
to  which  the  English  workman  is  subjected.      Let  us  examine  the  proofs 
of  this  statement.     In   the  first   place,  supposing  him   to  be  without 
property,  he  is  subject  to  no  local  taxation  whatever.    I\;r  the  education 
of  his  children  in  free  schools;  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  insane ;    for  the  maintenance  of  City  and  "  State"  Governments, 
under  no  circumstances  docs  he  ever  contribute  one  penny;   the  whole 
burden  falls  exclusively  upon  landed  property.    It  may  not  be  generally 
known  iu  Europe  that  the  whole  parochial  system  of  rates  to  be  collected 
from  householders  at  diflTerent  seasons  and  for  various  local  purposes,  is 
utterly  unknown  in  most  if  not  all  of  the   States.      Every  species  of 
taxation  of  this  sort  is  assessed  solely  upon  houses  and  land,  and  is  col- 
lected once  a  year  from  the  owner  of  the  property ;   and  neither  the 
poor  labourer  who   occupies    a  few    rooms,   nor    even    the  well-to-do 
tradesman  who  leases  a  house  by  the  year  on  a  fashionable  street,  ever 
sees  the  tax-gatherer  at  his  door  or  contributes  anything  to  the  cost  of 
local  privilege  or  local  government. 

If,  now,  wc  examine  the  national  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
United   States,  we  shall  find  that,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  revenue  is 

♦  "Ftm  Trade  and  Protection,"  pp.  118,  123,  \A9  -  1J2. 
t  "Foliticsl  Problems,"  p.  294. 
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derived  by  indirect  taxation  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  On  the  working 
class  falls,  therefore,  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  aggressive  and  defensive 
■wars.  If  we  charge  to  the  account  of  national  defence  the  entire 
military  expenditure  of  the  two  nations — including,  iu  the  case  of  England^ 
not  only  the  cost  of  her  magnificent  army  and  navy  (£25,586,000),  but 
also  the  army  purchase  commission,  the  charges  for  troops  in  India,  and 
the  vote  of  credit  iu  the  Russo-Turkish  war  (£3,500,000)— we  shall  fiud 
that  in  1877-1878  the  two  nations  received  and  spent  the  following 
amounts  :* — 


Incoue : 

EsPENr>iTDr.E  : 

Other  costs  ci  Govcrument    .     . 

United  Kingdom.!    United  States.    | 

Year  ended  March  Year  ended  June 

31,  1870.                30,  I87fl. 

£ 
19,969,000 
27,000,000 
32,791,000 

£ 
26,034,000 
22,116,000 
3,339,000     i 

79,760,000 

51,489,000     : 

28,400,000 
30,590,000 
23,410,000 

20,500,000     , 

9,900,000  : 

17,000,000     1 

82,400,000 

47,400,000 

2,640,000 

4,089,000 

■ 

Now  the  po['ulatiou  of  the  United  States  in  1H78'  was  about 
48,000,000,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  llegis- 
trar-General,  was  33,880,000.  If  then  wc  assume  that  the  revenue  of 
both  countries  was  derived  from  taxation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amount  thus  collected,  per  head,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  £2  7s.  Id.,  and 
in  the  United  States  less  than  half  that  amount,  or  only  £l  1*.  fit/, 

Mr.  Greg,  however,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  national 
income  obtained  from  the  working  classes,  attacks  the  problem  in  a 
different  manner.  By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  various  sources  of  in- 
come, and  by  other  calculations,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that,  of  the 
amount  actually  collected  from  the  people,  the  prolitaire  class,  number- 
ing twenty-three  thirtieths  of  the  population,  paid  about  twenty-six 
millions  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-three  millions  of  revenue,  or  only  20*. 
per  head  ;t  and  he  seems  to  think  they  get  off  exceedingly  well  at  that 
rate.  "Whether  his  estimate  would  be  generally  accepted  I  do  not  know. 
But   if  we   may  apply  the  same   methods  to  the  United  States  income 

•  Three  aatliorities  Rive  different  amouots  for  income  and  expcuditure  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.     I  have  cbiely  followed  those  given  by  the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book,"  pp.  21 1 — 
SIS.   American  accoauts  are  reduced  to  pounds  iterUag  at  the  rate  of  >>  dollars  eqnal  £1. 
+  '■  Political  Problems,"  p.  303. 
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iot  1878— if  of  the  240,752,000  dollars  nolleoted  from  CustomiMid 
"  Internal  Revenue"  (inciuding  Excise),  we  aasvOo^  that  the  AmeHcan 
proUtaire  class  contributes  the  exact  proporliotf  which  Mr.  Greg  esti- 
mates as  their  share  in  Great  Britain,*  and  that  their  number  is  relatively 
as  larget — it  will  be  found  that,  as  compared  with  the  26«.  per  head  of 
the  British  working  class,  the  American  workman  is  taxed  leu  than  three 
dollars,  or  twelve  shillings  per  head.  In  proportion  to  their  income, 
this  is  less  than  Great  Britain  collects  from  the  ryota  of  India  on  a 
single  necessity  of  life.  One  further  comparison  tells  us  a  signiBcant 
story.  To  supply  the  British  Army  and  Navy  with  officers  and  men, 
out  of  each  170  of  the  population  one  man  is  withdrawn  from  produc- 
tive labour,  and  supported  by  the  State.  In  the  United  States,  for  the 
same  end,  the  proportion  is  one  out  of  1,332.  For  military  purposes 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  year  ending  March,  1878,  con- 
tributed a  trifle  over  I8».  each.  During  the  same  period  the  American 
people  lived  in  security,  and  maintained  peace  with  honour,  at  the  cost 
of  only  4*.  2d.  each  for  all  purposes  of  national  defence.  Perhaps  it  is 
thought  that  we  do  not  appreciate  valour.  Does  any  other  nation, 
however  great  its  military  power,  pay  to  every  private  soldier  who  has 
lost  hands,  or  feet,  or  sight  in  its  service,  the  pension  of  £175  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days?  Every  year  nearly  £5,500,000  are  paid  to  the 
disabled  veterans  of  the  American  Republic,  Does  Russia,  or  Gcrmaiiy, 
or  even  England,  do  more  than  this  for  her  soldiers  who  can  never 
fight  again  ?  Yet  an  Englishman,  whatever  his  station,  is  taxed  four 
limes  as  heavily  as  the  American  for  militarj'  purposes.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  covet  the  glory  of  Empire  at  this  cost  for  the  Imperial 
Guard. 

Tlicrc  is  still  another  view  we  may  take  of  the  question.  In  their 
desire  to  make  a  point  against  Protection,  some  English  writers,  who 
liavc  never  visited  this  country,  have  magnified  a  passing,  and  already 
past  emergency,  into  something  like  the  "  distress  "  with  which  they 
arc  familiar  at  home.  No  doubt  during  the  period  of  commercial  de- 
pression, consequent  upon  a  return  to  specie  payments,  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  suffered  from  lower  wages  and  less  employment ; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  one  year  can  record  of  so  many  cases 
of  actual  starvation  of  men  and  women  be  found  in  the  whole  United 
States  as  the  City  of  London  alone  supplies.  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P., 
crossed  this  continent  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  as  recently  as  1877,  and 
his  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  America"  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  any  who 
imagine  our  prosperity  lessened.  It  is  very  strange,  however,  that  no 
American  Free-trader  ever  returns  from  the  ether  side  to  eulogize  the 
privileges  of  the  Engbsh  workman,  or  to  suggest  the  superior  condition 
of  English  factory  hands  or  labourers  as  an  argument  for  our  adoption 
of  her  commercial  policy.  Sometimes  the  comparison  is  hinted  by 
political  economists  familiar  only  with  their  own  country.  Professor 
•  That  ia  ISiSJSSt  t  or  j)  of  the  whole  population. 


^•wcettf  for  ioataoce,  conccdeB  that,  until  qnitc  receotly,  "  the  Uuited 

ttes  eiijoyiHl  a  prosperity  scarcely  iDferior  to  that  of  Eaglacd,"' 

^hat,  then,  is  tliii  prosperity  to  which  onrs  i4  inferior?     I'rom  time 

to  time  straugL*  and  almost  incredible  reports  come  to  us  from  orer  tUe 

rsea.  What  are  we  to  believe  about  the  condition  of  the  Kngliab 
proUtaireji — those  twenty-five  millions  of  working  people  who  own  no 
invpcrtT,  and  whose  labour,  from  day  to  day,  is  their  only  means  of 
llipport?  Can  it  be  Lnie  that  the  agricultiu-al  labourer  of  Kagland  is 
"of  all  men  from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  civilised — the  most 
tiomdeM?"  that  his  honsc  is  "  a  tenement  of\en  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation ?"  yet  from  which,  at  any  moment,  he  may  be  ejected  at  the 
caprice  of  his  empIoyer,t  and  that  "  a  gentleman  would  be  shunned  if 
he  Tentnrcd  to  stable  his  horses  or  kennel  hia  hounds  in  such  wretched 
ILovels?"J  Is  it  true,  as  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  stoted  in  the  House  of 
Loida^  lost  winter,  that  "  the  amonnt  of  distress  and  poverty  in  this 
country  (England)  is  greater  than  has  been  known  for  a  lung  period  ?"^ 
Ts  it  true  that,  according  to  the  Rcgistrar-Cicncral's  reports,  one  in 
every  thirty-six  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales  is  a  pauper? 
What  are  we  to  think  of  Sir.  Greg's  statement,  thot  "  indigence  and 
distress  sarroand  us  on  every  side,  fill  our  streets,  haunt  onr  walks, 
sadden  our  existence,  menooc  our  national  well-being,  and  cast  gloom 
and  donbt  over  our  national  future  ;''||  or  of  the  still  more  awfnl  avowal 
of  the  Dttili/  Teiejiraph,  that  '*  scores  of  destitute  men  and  women, 
usually  of  advanced  age,  utterly  homclera,  die  from  cold  and  hunger  in 
the  streets  of  London  every  yearV'l  It  is  upon  statements  like  these 
i  that  we  in  America  need  more  light.  To  bring  forward,  a*  Mr.  l-'awcett 
doea,**  as  a  proof  of  England's  prosperity,  her  total  trade  with  the  world 
does  not  give  us  that  information  about  her  working  population  that 
we  want.  Briti<vh  statesmen  and  writers  are  never  tired  of  a-s*erting 
that,  since  the  ailnplion  of  Free  Trade,  prosperity  and  wealth  have 
immeasurably  inrrcaiicd  in  England.  If  now  we  are  to  learn  that  this 
t  prosperity  means  no  addition   to  the  health,  comfort,  and  provision  for 

^B  age  or  aecidcot  of  her  toiling  millions,  bat  only  added  gold  to  the 
^^  HlreAdr  plethoric  fortunes  of  her  manufacturers  and  capitalists — if  this 
be  the  kind  of"  prosperity"  tljat  follows  in  the  wake  of  Krce-Trade,  the 
American  working  man,  who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  oiu*  commercial 
il  '   ti,  liCvcr  naiv  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face,  will  long  liesi- 

t  ve,   by  his  ballot,  he   commits   Ins  country  to  so  doubtful  a 

policy. 

6.    I  am   afraid   it   will    be   impossible  to  give   frank  expression    to 

final    argument   which    hinder*  American  acceptance  of  Kuglaud'* 

advice  without  danger  of  otTcnding  the   susceptibilities  of  many  of 

•  •'  Free  Tnit  «wl  PreUctioo."  p.  121. 
t  Kev.  F.  Buluuu  ^Dcke :  roriuightls  Hfcirv.  Juno.  I'^T!'.  i>.  31.1. 
;  Vni   Finr»U  :  "  i'*upen»m,"  p.  a  g  Fob.  a?,  Uljy. 

"l-olitic*!  I'rQbliin.."  p.  27S.  \  -Uaunrj',  1879. 

>*  '■  Fne  Trade  tad  PtfitMtioa,''  p.  i3t. 
TOL.  Z3ZVIII,  r 
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our   English  friends.      If.  however,  the  whole  truth  might  be  freelj 
spokcDj  without   offence,   I    should    say  that   strong  doubts  of  Eng- 
land's disintciesteduess  have  much  to  do  with  our  unfilial  jejection  of 
her  counsel.      "Is  it  probable,"  the  American  shrewdly  asks,  "that, 
in    her    anxious    efforts    to  secnre  oar    adoption  of  Free-Trade,   the 
nation  is  governed  by  a  maternal  solicitude  for  ow  good,  rather  than 
her  own  intprests?     Can    we    mention    a   single   instance   in  which 
England's    relations    with   a    weaker  Government   hare   been  charac- 
teritod  by  that  large  and  even-justice  which  distinguishes  tiie  philanthro- 
pist from'  the  trader?     Can  we  name  China?     Is  it  one  of  the  glories 
of  Free-Trade    that    history   of   the  wars  of  1840  and  1857,  of  the 
occupancy  of  Hong-Kong,  of  the  forcible  introduction  into  the  Empire 
of  je!3,000,000  worth  of  opium  every  year,  and  of  the  refusal  to  modify 
or  suppress   tlic  clause  of  a  Treaty  which  compels  a  nation  of  four 
hundred  millions  to  be   slowly  poisoned  ?     Is  it  Spain— whose  chief 
fortress  was  seized  by  Kogland  at  a  time  when  peace  existed  between  the 
two  nations,  and  is  retained,  Mr.   Bright  tells  us,  'contrary  to  every 
law  of  morality  and   honour?*     Is   it  India,  of  whose  patient,  dumb, 
and  famine- stricken  people,  cien  the  very  salt  is  taxed  2000  per  cent 
on  its  cost,*  that  England  may  prosecute  imperial  wars,  in  the  conduct 
of  wliicli  the  Hindu  has  no  voice?     Is  it  Afghanistan,  stru^ling  for  its 
independence  in  resistance  to  what  some   of  the  greatest  of  English 
statesmen  have  pronounced  an  utterly  unjust  and  wicked  war?t     I^  it 
Zululand,  the  first  step  to  whose  annexation  has  been  taken  by  what 
has  been  called  an  unnecessary  and  criminal  war  ?     Is  it  the  Transvaal, 
whose  Boers  saw  their  cherished  iudcpeudenec  rudely  trampled  under 
foot   when    it   seemed   to   conflict    with    '  English    iutcrests  V       Is    it 
Bulgaria,  to  the   atrocious  butchery-  and  outrage  of  whose  women  and 
children  by  the  Turk  an  English  vVnibassador  could  be  oflScially  blind  for 
the  sake  of  English  interests?      AVe  are  not  mistaking  Government  for 
the  people.     We  know  vcrj-  well  iu  America  that  agninst  this  policy  of 
self-interest,  and  in  behalf  of  justice  to  all  people  at  all  times,  the  wisest 
and  noblest  of  England's  heritage  of  good  men  raised  their  protests; 
but   their  voices    were  drowned  by    popular  clamour,  and  their   pro- 
posals were  defeated  in  Parliament  by   an  immense  majority  of  the 
nation's  representatives.     When  Sir  James  Stephen  declared  that  iu  the 
question  of  a  war  with  Afghanistan,   *  we  are  to  decide  according  to 
our  own  interests,  meaning,   by  that  expression,   the  interests  of  the 
permanence   and    stability   of   the    British   power;' J   when  a  leading 
London  newspaper  declared  that  '  the  preservation-  of  our  rule  iu  India 
is  the  highest  moral  law  we  can  observe,^  they  but  named  the  standard 
by  wliich  the  England  of  to-day  decides  the  question  of  undertaking 

*  Vtoi.  Fawoett,  in  Nintirenth  Cto'urv,  Feb.  1879. 

+  F-arl  Grey,  Lc-tter  to  the  Timn,  October  26,  187a  Earl  Shftftcabary,  Letter  to 
Afglian  Committee,  November  26,  1878.  Mr.  Gladatone,  Hotue  of  CommonB,  Nov.  30, 
1878,  ftud  ftt  Glasgow,  December  5,  1879. 

;  Utter  to  the  Titnts,  Oct.  2i,  1678.  %  Editorial  in  the  Slandard,  Not.  13, 1878. 
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vhat  the  nation's  conscience  pronounces  a  war  of  injustice  and  foliar. 
Is  it,  then,  unreasonable^"  we  ask, "  for  us  Americaits  to  imagine  that  the 
standard  which  decides  such  great  and  awful  responsibilities  is  less  used 
to  determine  a  mere  question  of  trade?" 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  appear  to  me  largely  to 
determine  the  persistent  allegiance  to  the  doctrioe  of  Protection  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  these  apparent  facts  are 
all  illusions,  capable  of  easy  refutation ;  if  so,  such  refutation,  clear, 
absolute,  and  convincing  will  carry  far  more  weight  than  the  thousandth 
reference  to  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  or  the  assumption  of  our  na- 
tional stupidity.  During  the  late  Civil  War,  while  Grant  was  winning 
victory  after  victory,  some  envious  politician  whispered  in  the  Presi- 
dent's ear  that  the  great  commander  was  tuo  much  addicted  to  the  use 
of  spirits.  "  Drinks,  does  he  ?"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  ;  "  then  I 
wish  you  would  find  out  the  kind  of  liquor  he  takes.  I  want  to  recom- 
mend it  to  some  other  Generals  iu  the  army." 

So  if  it  be  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  working  people, 
whether  agriculturists  or  mechanics,  are  better  housed,  fed,  clothed, 
and  in  all  respects  better  situated  than  the  working  millions  of  a  nation 
whose  ports  are  open  to  the  world ;  if,  moreover,  it  is  true  that  no 
purely  agricultural  country,  depending  on  foreign  trade  for  its  manu- 
&ctures,  has  ever  in  modern  times  attained  place  and  influence  among 
the  nations ;  if,  without  Protection,  America  would  certainly  have  been 
tlius  dependent  upon  Europe,  and  especially  upon  Great  Britain  ;  if 
with  it,  and  by  it,  the  Republic  has  finally  gained  a  position  which 
makes  its  name  honoured,  its  friendship  desirable,  its  rivalry  formidable, 
its  power  respected,  and  its  future  promise  not  unworthy  the  nation 
from  which  it  sprung — it  has  no  need  to  put  Protection  upon  its  de- 
fence. It  might  even  recommend  this  discarded  and  obsolete  doctrine 
to  some  of  its  less  fortunate  and  less  favoured  rivals. 

Of  the  ultimate  adoption  by  nations  of  the  principles  of  absolute 
Free-Trade,  I  have  as  little  doubt  as  the  most  sanguine  disciple  of 
Adam  Smith.  But,  like  the  hope  Of  universal  peace  among  all  peoples 
of  the  world,  it  is  the  dream  of  a  far-distaut  future,  in  centuries  beyond 
our  own.  It  assuredly  cannot  be  realized  while  the  tramp  of  armies 
is  louder  than  the  din  of  the  workshop ;  while  the  Thunderer  and  the 
TVarrior,  the  Devaalation  and  the  Terror,  are  a  menace  on  every  sea. 
By  America,  however,  the  day  of  its  adoption  may  be  much  nearer  our 
own  time.  History  often  repeats  itself.  Like  Eufjland,  by  thorough 
protection  of  our  growing  industries,  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
success  in  every  branch  of  manufactures.  So  soon  as  our  pre-eminence 
is  absolutely  ensured,  there  will  exist  no  longer  the  necessity  to  protect. 
Of  that  future  we  have,  apparently,  every  reason  to  hope.  The  Earl 
of  Derby,  speaking  at  Rochdale  in  January,  1879,  predicted  for  the 
United  States,  during  the  lifetime  of  our  children,  a  popuJation  of  two 
huudred  millions.     It  may  be,  that  with   all   the   advantages  of  a  vast 
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and  increasiog  borne  marketj  of  an  economical  and  popular  Gorern- 
ment,  of  enormous  and  inexhaustible  mineral  resources,  of  abundant 
and  cheap  food,  of  pleatiful  and  never-failing  harvests,  with  no  rivals  to 
trouble  us,  no  enemies  to  fear,  no  distant  territories  to  guard,  the  time 
is  not  so  distant  when  every  article  of  European  manufacture  may  be 
made  cheaper  in  America  than  it  can  be  made  abroad.  If  the  day 
ever  arrives,  when  English  workmen  shall  have  followed  their  trades — 
when  the  production  of  Anglo-American  skill  and  industry  may  be 
found  in  every  shop  in  Europe  cheaper  thau  their  home-made  wares 
— it  is  probable  that  we  shall  then  take  our  turn  in  eulogizing 
Free-Trade,  in  opening  our  ports  to  all  nations,  and  in  preaching 
the  blessings  of  unrestricted  commerce  to  a  reluctant  and  still  doubting 
world. 

Albert  J.  Lbffinowell. 


THE  PUBLIC  LETTERS  OF  JOHN 
RUSKIN,  D.O.L. 


'  I  uatr  wnU  a  UUtr  in  mf  lift,  aiiek  alt  On  world 
art  not  wiloaa*  to  rta  "  '*■  -■'■■■  " — 
CUrlgen,  Letter  S9. 1B7S, 


art   not   wiloaa*    to   rtad,    tf   Mm    wiU."— For* 
~    ■         - — S,p.Sll. 


II. 


IN  my  first  Paper  upou  these  Letters  I  dwelt  exclusivelj  upou  such 
as  treated  of  Art.  I  preferred  to  begin  with  those — as  I  there  pointed 
OQt — partly  because  most  of  them  preceded  ia  chronological  order  those 
with  which  I  have  now  to  deal,  and  partly  because  Art  is  still  the  chief 
subject  upon  which  Mr.  Ruskio's  authority  is  widely  recognized.  He 
tj  still  regarded,  by  the  general  public,  mainly  as  the  author  of  "Modern 
Painters,"  "  The  Stones  of  Venice,"  and  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture ;"  and  the  works  in  which  he  himself  now  finds  most  to  alter, 
are  those  in  which  they  see  most  to  praise.  Thus  the  book  "  which, 
hitherto,  remains  their  favourite,"  is  one  which  he  is  "  resolved  never 
to  republish  as  a  whole  ;'■"  whilst  the  volumes  which  he  has  written  on 
other  subjects,  or  in  later  years,  are,  for  various  reasons,  those  upon 
which  they  place  a  lower  value,  and  by  which  he  sets  the  highest  store. 
It  is  even  possible  to  fix  a  date,  1860,  when  the  fifth  and  final  volume 
of  "  Modern  Painters  "  was  first  issued,  by  which  to  mark  this  diflTerence 
in  opinion  between  the  author  and  his  public ;  the  public  practically 
ignoring  all  that  Mr.  Ruskiu  has  written  since  that  date — whilst  he 
reverses  their  judgment.  And  so  strong  is  his  conviction  on  this  point 
that  where,  in  a  particular  instance,  he  no  longer  approved  of  some  expres- 
sions in  a  chapter  of  one  of  his  books  *  published  in  18G5,  he  has  still 
retained  it  in  a  recent  reprint  of  the  volume,  expressly  in  order  to  leave 
no  room  for  any  one  to  say  that  he  has  "  withdrawn,  as  erroneous  in 
principle,  so  much  as  a  single  sentence  of  any  of  his  books  written 
aince  1860." 

This  critical   attitude  of  Mr.   Ruskin   towards   one  portion   cf  his 
writings,  and  this  comparative  ignorance  in  the  public  of  another  nortion 
of  them,  must  not,  of  course,   be  exaggerated.     It  would  be  easy  to 
-  "Ethics  to  tha  Dust,"  Preface  to  the  1877  editioa. 
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quote  recent  passages  io  which  ho  endorses,  with  fiill  approval,  much 
that  he  wrote  before  the  date  1  have  named ;  and  it  would  be  obviously 
absurd  to  imagine  that  there  are  not  very  many  people  who  have  made 
careful  and  continuous  study  of  almost  all  his  books.  Those  who  have 
done  so  may,  indeed,  be  disinclined  to  believe  that  others  have  not 
done  the  same,  but  that  I  am  convinced  they  arc  mistaken,  and  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  still  most  constantly  congratulated,  not  on  his  latest,  but 
on  his  earliest  work. 

The  reasons  which  weigh  with  him  in  this  judgment  of  the  three 
books  mentioned  are  clearly  defined  by  their  author.  In  his  brief 
preface  to  the  last  edition  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  in  publishing  which 
he  yielded  to  a  general  request,  thongh  with  some  violence  to  his 
own  feelings,  he  points  out  that  he  now  objects  to  much  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  that  work,  as  having  been  "  written  in  a  narrow 
enthusiasm,  and  that  the  substance  of  its  metaphysical  and  religious 
speculation  is  only  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  honesty." 
Similarly,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  whole  series 
of  his  revised  works,  commenced  in  1871,  after  commenting  on  the 
style  in  which  he  had  first  written,  and  on  the  influence  exercised  over 
his  language  by  his  "  then  favourite  in  prose,  Richard  Hooker,"  he  con- 
tinues thus : — "  What  I  wrote  about  religion  was  painstaking,  and,  I 
think,  forcible,  as  compared  with  most  religious  writing ;  especially 
in  its  frankness  and  fearlessness,  but  it  was  wholly  mistaken ;  for  I  had 
been  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  a  narrow  sect,  and  had  read  history 
as  obliquely  as  sectarians  necessarily  must,"  And  of  the  predilection 
of  the  pnblic  in  favour  of  these  early  books  of  his  he  is  also  well  aware, 
for  in  the  preface  to  the  very  recent  republication  of  "  The  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,"  some  two  months  ago,  he  remarks  that  the  public 
stilt  like  and  will  read  this  book  "  when  they  won't  look  at  what  wouUl 
be  really  useful  and  helpful  to  them." 

This  predilection  of  the  public,  however,  is  interesting,  because  of 
the  questions  which  it  raises.  Literary  criticism  has  always  refused  to 
confess  the  same  man  to  be  supreme  in  more  than  one  great  depart- 
ment of  Knowledge  or  of  Art ;  and  has  ever  distinguished  the  concen- 
trated power  of  genius  from  the  facile  diversity  of  an  accomplished 
mind.  The  universalist  has  never  escaped  the  suspicion  of  charlatanry, 
and  it  is  invariably  doubted  whether  he  who  has  attempted  many 
matters  can  have  pre-eminently  succeeded  even  in  one.  And  literary  cri- 
ticism has  generally  been  right.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  rest  content 
with  the  fact  that  success  in  different  pursuits  has  been  rare;  we  must 
look  for  the  cause  of  failure.  We  should  go  back,  not  to  the  one 
study  or  subject  in  which  the  man  we  may  be  considering  is  supreme, 
but  to  the  qualities  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  be  so  ;  and  we  should 
then  ask,  not  if  of  two  subjects  attempted  by  him  one  is  inconsistent 
with  the  other,  but  whether  both  are,  or  are  not,  consistent  with  those 
qualities.     Thus,  where  we  see   that  an  author's  fame  is  based  mainly 
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upoa  n  fioo  wit  or  a  broad  huiuour,  we  have  stipport,  even  in  the  fiM» 
of  Sbakevpcare,  for  oar  refuwvl  to  applau-J  bis  attem[iting  trsgeily ;  but 
ire  wc  find  Ibat  Iuh  writings  are  marked  throughout  by  such  cha- 
.tica  as  thuito  of  chfsc  ubseriratioii  ntid  minute  nimlyiiiM,  it  vcre 
better  to  reflert  whether  these  powers  might  not  jKissibly  be  applied, 
with  e.vceptiojial  auceess,  to  very  diffbrent  hmnches  of  knt>wk'dge. 
A  man  oaiinut,  indeed,  serve  two  masters^  but  he  may  well  rciidur 
varioiu  aerrlce*  to  one. 

There  is,  h<»ivi.>vcr,  a  sivond  reason  for  the  fixed  notion  that  the  same 
mind  cauuot  ajiply  itself  with  marked  sueceas  to  more  thau  uue  large 
lobjoct.  The  rentlcss  activity  of  geuiua  has  giveu  ua  many  examplen  oC 
AM  eJitmorrlinary  desire  on  the  part  of  grefU  men  to  leave  their  ai.-kuow- 
loil^l  KpSi^rr,  uiid  to  set  themselves  up  on  some  new  piunaeic  of 
lame.  Turner,  it  is  well  knowu,  long  encouraged  a  "  fallacy  of  hope," 
and  would,  at  one  lime,  almost  a-t  soon  have  written  classic  poetry  as 
painted  "daviic"  pictures;  Frederick  the  Gr^at  had  a  similar  weak- 
neat;  aad  wc  read  bow  Goldsmith  delighted  in  natural  history,  and 
in  a  stranger  way,  HosMiii  prided  bim-^elf  on  his  puwori  as  a 
ik.  Su,  a^aiu,  hilt  more  naturally^  Madame  dc  Stai-I  ouce  Huid  that 
•he  would  Kooner  hare  been  beautiful  than  have  wi-itteii  "  Corinuc ;" 
and  it  ta  not  impoiMihIr,  thontrh  less  likely,  that  there  have  bfcu  tliosc 
amougst  her  &ex  who  would  have  given  up  the  limit^-d  supremacy  of 
their  beauty  for  thn  world-wide  reputation  of  Mailame  dc  Stacl.  These 
eonsidcnitiona  would,  iiideeil,  provide  material  for  a  study  of  no  light 
BQOtaphysicu]  interest.  It  might  possibly  he  shuvrn  not  only  bow  this 
draire  is  frankly  duo  to  that  broad  sympathy  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
marks  of  real  f;rcatncaa,  but  nlno  how  the  notion  just  spoken  of  is  less 
filed  thau  it  was  ;  hnw  the  tciidcucy  of  modem  thought  haa  sometimes 
gone  to  show  not  that  a  man  can  never  do  two  things,  but  that  ho  must 
often  do  more  tlian  one,  if  he  mean  to  do  either  well ;  and  how  there 
have  been  instances  of  men  who,  Ukc  a  p(M.'t-puintcr  of  to-<]ay,  have 
been  really  succrsuful  "  in  two  beat*  of  the  race." 

But  I  must  not  spend  more  time  upon  a  matter  which  hai,  it  may 
be  olycctwl,  little  to  do  with  the  nubjcct  of  this  paper,  the  remaining 
dinricHia,  namely,  of  what  [  have  somewhat  baldly  termed  Mr.  Ru^kin's 
"  Public  Lfttera.''  I  have,  however,  ventured  thus  to  preface  my  paper 
upon  sncli  of  them  as  deal  with  matters  outside  the  domain  of  Art, 
because  the  persistently  limited  appreciation  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  books  on 
■ach  subjects  naturally  ftufrgo^tcd  to  me  the  considerations  to  which  1 
have  alluded  ;  and  also  because  some  of  the  remarks  I  have  made  seemed 
lUpocially  applicable  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  6r«t  class  of  Icttcm, 
of  which  1  hn%*»*  now  to  give  an  accoiml.  lu  my  last  pajwr  I  hcgau 
and  coded  with  those  upon  Artj  in  this  paper  I  have  to  begin  with 
aonc  few  upon  Science. 

3.   LfltfTH  om  Srirnre. — I    have  said   that  the  remarks  which  1  have 
just  made  uccai  to  me  singularly  aj-plicable  by  way  of  iuiro.luction  to 
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this  divisioat  and  it  might  be  thought,  therefore^  that  no  further  prefaced 
tree  necessary,  before  dealing  vitb  the  tcttDH  themselves.  I  most, 
however,  ask  my  readers'  ftirlhcr  patience  ivhile  I  attempt  to  illustrate 
what  is,  I  think,  particularly  noteworthy — the  early  bias  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
towards  all  itcicnce,  and  esjieciatly  towards  geology.  There  is,  Iimag{nc,fl 
little  doubt  in  the  popular  mind  that  the  first  writings  of  Mr.  Huskia 
were  upou  Art,  hikI  Art  alone,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  urge  that  thr 
earliest  of  his  well-known  works  were  not,  indeed,  upon  sueh  subjects.  H 
But  1  wish  to  point  out  how  far  his  youthful  inclinations  led  him  to 
study  Science ;  nml  to  adduee,  as  brieily  as  may  be,  such  evidence  at  i»^ 
fumisbed,  not  only  by  his  own  accoaut  of  the  matter,  but  by  one  oc 
two  prodnctious  of  his  'prentice  hand,  which,  never  much  obscrredi 
hare  long  siucc  been  aUogcthcr  forgotten.  "This  first  day  of  Mayt 
186y/*  we  read  iu  the  preface  to  "  The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  writtea 
Veray,  "  I  am  writing  where  my  work  was  l>egun  fire-and- thirty  yeart^ 
ago,  within  sight  of  the  snows  of  the  higher  Alps.''  AVhat  waa 
this  work,  the  reader  must  perforce  inquire,  begun  sorco  yean 
before  "Modern  Painters "  was  published  ?  Was  it  Art,  or  Na 
ture,  or  both,  that  Mr.  Ruskiu  studied  before  he  was  out  of  lill 
teens,  within  sight  of  the  Alpine  shows?  The  "  Bibliography"  providet, 
an  answer.  Tlic  earliest  writings  of  Mr.  Ru«kiu,  it  appears,  wcrw  upon 
ticientific  subjects.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  coritributcd  to  one  of 
Loudon's  magazines  two  papers  upou  the  "  Colour  of  the  Wat«r  of  the 
Rhine,"  atid  on  "  Instances  of  Twi-jtcd  Strata  olwervable  In  Snitzerlaud  ;'\ 
and,  two  years  later,  lie  is  again  represented,  in  the  sauic  periodicalj  b] 
articles  on  the  "  Causes  which  occasion  the  Variations  of  Temperatui 
between  Spring  and  River  Water,"  and  op  the  "Induration  of  Sandstone." 
'I'liia  last  article  is,  indeed,  of  special  importance,  because  it  displays 
double  application  of  tltc  mind,  and  could  only  have  been  written  b) 
one  who  took  almost  equal  interest  in  geology  and  in  architecture.  It 
ii  thus  that  the  author  of  the  "Bibliography"  dei«cril>es  it,  somewhat 
raguely,  as  "Notes  upon  the  Cathedral  uf  Uasle,"  the  fact  being  that  the 
question  which  it  sets  it*clf  to  answer  is,  why  it  happens  that  inauy 
buildings  constructed  of  boft  sandstone  island  the  wear  of  "  time  and 
tide"  as  well  or  better  than  others  which  arc  cotupoecd  of  the  hardeit 
limestone  ox  granite?  Mt*.  Buskin  adduces  the  Cathedral  of  Basle 
merely  as  on  instance  in  support  of  this  fact,  for  which  he  goes  on  to^ 
point  ont  the  reason,  and  which  is  illustrated  by  him  in  a  maunf 
evincing,  as  I  hare  said,  an  equally  careful  observation  of  the  mountaiui 
of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  churches  of  Italy. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  provided  by  these  brief  enrly  writings.    I  will 
IHlsaovcr  the  geological  portionsuf  thefonrthvolumcof  "Motlern  Painters,"^ 
uud  alsuorcr  other  paperaupon  kindred  subject?,  which  mnybe  found  citlicfV 
amoagvt  the  Transactions  of  the  Uuyal  and  London  I  nstitutions.ur  printed 
iu  XhtOeological  Mcrfazlne;  and  1  will  now  refer  thercader  to  Mr, Huskin's 
own  account  of  his   toclinntiun  tuwartis  the  stndv  of  seiuncc.     la  the 
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Prduoc  to  "  Deucalioa  "  (bis  work  ou  geolo^,  now  in  courae  of  publi- 
olton),  we  are  informed  that  bis  "  nntiiral  tliapoaition  for  tbese  ecieaces 
mi^ht,  if  exclntiircly  followed,  have  attained  for  him  the  liighest  objoet 
of  hii  earthly  ambition,  the  Presiilenc/  of  the  Geological  Society:" — 
•'  For,  indeed,  I  began,  when  1  waa  only  twelve  years  okt,  a  Miuc- 
loigical  Dictionary,    ....  and,  year  by  year,  have  endeavoured,  until 

ry  lately,  to  keep  abreast  with  the  rising  tide  of  geologiral  knowledge; 
•ometimcs  even,  I  believe,  puahiug  my  way  into  little  creeks  in  advance  of 
the  general  wave"    {"  Deucalion,"  vol.  i.  p.  2). 

But  1  need  not  have  gone  outside  the  letten  tbcmselvea.  The  earliest 
in  data  (1841)  of  the  whole  cotlection  describes,  not  a  laod.scapc,  but  a 
landslip,  at  the  villoge  of  (iiognano,  near  Ciwlpl-n-marc,  and  another  of 
ihcm,  "  Conccrniug  (tlaciers,"  written  to  the  Ucwier,  iii  186i,  concludes 
in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the  more  recent  (1879)  passage  from 
" Deucalion/'  inst  quoted: — 

"  1  fiQi]  it  difficult  to  stop,  for  your  correspondent,  little  as  he  thinkn  it,  liaa 
(lut  ra*.on  my  own  gnjund.     1  vtt»^fbtxtd  to  write  upon  Art  by  an  accident  (tho 

Cibiic  abn-ie  of  Turner),  when  1  wan  two-»nd-twenty ;  bill  I  had  written  » 
invntlogical  Digtionary  at  lar  us  C,  and  invented  a  ■hortlinnJ  aymboliam  tor 
crj-HtalUne  furmi,  before  1  wiia  fourteen ;  and  I  havo  Iwen  wt  stony  work  ever 
uncf ,  as  I  could  lind  time,  silently,  not  caring  to  speiik  much  till  tlie  chemists  had 
gi*cn  me  more  help."* 

So,  again,  in  the  first  of  some  four  or  five  letters  on  geology,  of  which 
that  already  noticed  ia  one,  lie  thus  states  hi*  claim  to  speak  on  the  subject 
in  diacnssion — the  conformation  of  the  Alps. 

"  I  luive,  perliaji*.  some  claim  to  bo  heard  on  this  <jiiP«tion,  having  spent,  out 
of  a  Kimewliat  im^y  life,  eleven  eummers  and  Iwu  «cint«rs  (the  winter  work  Icing 
ofvrtAtIr  useful,  uwin^  to  thw  dt-'lioitiou  of  inawes«iblu  ledges  of  utrnta  by  ncw- 
IWIlm  Nntiw),  ill  rvseurcliea  amon^  the  Alps,  directed  solely  to  tbe  ipieations  of 
tlicir  rxtvrD.ll  furm,  and  its  niecltanioil  causeit,  while  I  left  to  otlier  geologisM  the 
tourc  duijmtable  and  dilEouIl  problems  of  rehtUre  ages  of  buds." 

It  wouldf  I  think,  be  outside  the  scope  of  a  paper  of  this  kiod^  even 
irerc  it  within  my  own  power,  to  attempt  »  detailed  statement  of  the 
geological  facia  contained  in  these  letters.  The  nsc  I  have  wished  to 
mak?  of  thcro  here  i>  simply  to  point  out  the  keen  interest  taken  in 
the  acicncc  by  their  writer,  and  hiasnstained  ftttdy  of  it,  and  to  rcprc. 
sent  bim  to  my  reader-'*  in  what,  to  very  many  of  thorn,  may,  I  imagine, 
be  either  a  new  or  a  forgotten  light.  I  may,  however,  safely  charac. 
teriEC  Mr.  Rnikin's  geological  investigations  hy  alluding,  in  connexion 
with  them,  to  the  name  of  Forbes.  The  readers  of  "  Deucalion  "  will 
know  that  iC9  autiior  acconU  to  the  views  of  the  Scoieh  Professor,  and 
10  his  quiet  study  of  geology,  a  support  which  is  only  equalled  by  hi^ 
admiration  for  the  whole  mind  of  the  man.  The  method  of  that  studv, 
and  tbe  tone  of  that  muid,  he  has  more  reccntlyf  contrasted  with  that 

■  Id  fhii  piper,  cstnota  of  any  length  from  the  letters  have  been  printed  in  a  diSereut 
ty;  "'      ■  K-C,  aud  ta  make  r«f«rMK«  to  them  more  MSjr. 

of  Saroy."    MacaillBn.    And  see  Ui«  ".^dJrwi  to  the  Hftn^cl'l 

Ai'.  i'.-^L;  -   -. 
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ptmued  and  possessed  by  Macaulay,  whose  "  incomparably  false  saying 
that  the  iutellectaal  giants  of  one  age  became  the  intellectnal  pigmies 
of  the  next "  is,  with  another  saying  of  another  writer,  that "  patriotism 
is,  nationally,  what  selfishness  is  individually,"  one  of  the  modem  maxims 
against  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  inveighed  with  strenuous  repetition. 

I  must  pass  over,  also,  for  similar  reasons,  the  other  letters  included 
in  this  division.      The  longest  of  them  was  written  in  sapporfc  of  the 
statement  made  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  "  that  the 
horizontal  lines  cast  by  clouds  upon  the  sea  are  not  shadows,  bnt  re6ec- 
tions,"  and  that  on  clear  water  near  the  eye  (which  some  critics- seem 
to  have  confounded  with  muddy  water  far  from  it)   there  caoiuft  be 
even  the  appearance  of  shadow.     Another  deals  shortly  with  a  kindred 
matter,  the  reflection  of  rainbows  in  river  or  lake.     A  third  defends  an 
expression  in  the  "  Turner  Notes  "  of  1856,  painting  out  that  the  "  pale 
iucffahle  azure  "  of  the  gentian  there  spoken  of,  refers   to  the  sky- 
coloured,  star-shaped  flower   that  grows  only  on   its  native  rocks,  and 
not  to  the  common  dark-blue  gentian,   and  that   the  epithet  had  been 
advisedly   used,    because,   whilst   the   latter   species  {which  everybody 
knows),  will  grow  anywhere,  the  former  is  peculiar  to  the  scenery  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  described.   The  last  of  the  series  is  upon  the  value  of  the 
study  with  different  braochcs  of  which  the  rest  have  dealt — and  thus  in- 
sists on  the  importance  of  natural  history,  as  "  one  of  the  beat  elements 
of  early  as  of  late  education." 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  child  so  dull  or  so  indolest  but  it  may  be  roused  to 
wlioleeomc  cxertioo  by  putting  some  practical  nnd  pcraoniil  work  oq  natural  history 
within  its  range  of  daily  occupation;  and,  once  aroused,  few  pleasures  are  so 
iunocent,  and  none  bo  conntant.  I  have  oAeu  been  uuable,  through  sickness  or 
anxiety,  to  follow  my  own  art  work,  bat  I  have  never  found  natural  history  fail 
me,  either  as  a  delight  or  as  a  medicine.  But  for  children  it  must  be  curtly  and 
wisely  taught.  We  must  show  them  thinga,  not  tell  tbein  namea  A  deal  chest 
of  drawers  is  worth  many  books  to  them,  and  a  well-guided  country-walk  worth 
a  huudred  lectures," 

So  much  for  anch  of  these  letters  as  deal  with  science.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  the  natural  position  which  scientific  subjects  are  recognized 
as  occupying  in  relation  to  art ;  and  it  would  be  illogical,  therefore,  if 
no  such  place  were  found  given  to  them  in  Mr.  Buskin's  writings.  In 
the  first  letter  which  I  had  occasion  to  notice  in  my  previous  paper, 
we  fouud  him  asserting  that  it  was  a  knowledge  not  of  pictures  but  of 
nature,  that  was  chiefly  essential  to  fit  a  man  for  the  office  of  critic, 
and  that  it  was  as  absurd  to  listen  to  the  dicta  of  one  who  was 
confessedly  ignorant  of  the  sea  upon  a  sea-painting,  as  it  would  be  to 
heed  the  comment  upon  Newton's  "Priucipia"  of  a  man  who  knew 
no  mathematics.  And  even  setting  art  aside,  it  would  be  still  more  extraor- 
dinary if  one  whose  close  observation  and  loving  reverence  of  Nature 
are  beyond  all  doubt  and  all  denial,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  written* 
in  sober  criticism  that  "  no   man   since  Wordsworth  has   done  half  ao 

•  "  Tlie  HiBtory  of  Our  Own  Timcp,"  by  Jnrtin  McCarthy,  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
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much  to  teach  hU  couQtrjmen  and  those  who  apeak  his  langoage^  how 
to  appreciate  and  honour  that  nature  '  which  never  did  betray  the 
heart  that  loved  her/ "  had  not  given  decisive  proof  of  a  reasoned 
knowledge  of  mountaina  and  of  flowers. 

But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  there  is  any  connexion  between  art  and 
the  other  subjects  upon  which  the  remainiug  divisions  of  the  letter:^ 
dwell.  I  have  already  denied  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  these  letters, 
or  of  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Raskin,  there  is  any  necessity  for  such 
a  connexion,  and  have  attempted  to  point  out  that  the  only  necessary  rela- 
tion is  between  each  subject  aud  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  not  between 
the  subjects  themselves.  But  the  connexion,  if  required,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Let  me  again  quote  the  critic  to  whose  estimate  I  have  just  alluded. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  argument  he  adduces  on  the  point  is  based  on  right 
premisea,  because  it  altogether  omits  what  should  be  the  most  important, 
that  of  early  bias,  I  quote  it,  however,  because,  granting  that  art  and 
nature  are  Mr.  Ruskm's  only  real  subjects  of  teaching,  it  well  exemplifies 
the  breadth  of  those  subjects,  and  unconsciously  vindicates  the  rightness 
and  reasonableness  with  which  the  art  critic  is  also  a  political  and  moral 
teacher.  After  showing  how  "  Modern  Painters"  began  in  a  defence  of 
Torncr,  aud  concluded  with  a  statement  uf  the  principles  of  all  true  art, 
Mr.  McCarthy  thus  continues : — 

"  Still  further  proceeding  with  his  self-imposed  task,  he  (Mr.  Ruskia)  per- 
Boaded  himself  that  the  cause  of  true  art  was  identical  with  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
that  truth  enclosed  in  the  same  rules  and  principles  all  the  morals,  all  the 
science,  industry,  and  daily  business  of  life.  Therefore,  from  an  art-critic  he 
became  a  moralist,  a  political  economist,  a  philosopher,  a  statesman,  a  preacher — 
anything',  everything  that  human  intelligence  can  impel  a  man  to  be." 

But  there  is  higher  authority  than  that  of  special  criticism  for  the  way 
in  which  the  loving  study  of  Nature  leads  up  to  the  loving  study  of  man. 
Wordsworth  has  devoted  to  it  a  whole  book  of  the  poem  in  which 

"  The  discipline 
And  conoummation  of  a  poet's  mind, 
In  everything  th&t  stool  most  pronuQent, 
Have  faithfully  been  pictured.  * 

and  just  as  it  was  from  "Wordsworth  that  Mr.  Ruskin  chose  the  lines  that 
form  the  motto  of  "  Modern  Painters,"*  so  he  might,  with  equal  fitness, 

*  The  linee  are  these  : — 

"  Accuse  me  not 
Of  arrogance. 

If,  having  walked  with  Nature, 
And  offered,  far  as  frailty  would  allow, 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 
I  DOW  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  divinity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  meu. 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thouaaud  faculties  coniposed, 
And  twice  teu  thousand  intereats,  do  yet  prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  nniverce, 
Xo  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  aelf-lgve  her  own  intcUigeoce." 
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Iiave  prmted  on  the  titlc-iiagcsof  many  tif  liis  later  wurk«  anutlior  motto 
rrom  the  same  poet : — 

"  Tbue.  from  a  very  eariy  ue,  (>  fri«iHl : 

Mjr  tliougbt*  \iy  slow  gnulitiana  hiul  bc«D  drawn 
To  huiunukiiKl,  mkI  t>  tlit:  comt  .tiul  ill 
Ot  bumiU)  lif« : — NiUurc  hold  Iwd  lau  oa." 

But  I  ahoulil,  |>ri-li.i|Hf,  have  (Icfrrrcil  tliOMC  oh<icrv.itioDi  until  1 
I'uioe  to  notice  the  Icttci'x  iiiK>n  poHtical  ccoiioinr  and  general  topics, 
nud  lind  done  with  those  that  treat  of  maltcnt  upon  vhieh  every  one  is 
allowed  nn  opinion,  and  most  a  vote,  namely,  Tulitics  and  War.* 

3.  Lelten  on  PoHlifH  and  IVar. — The  latter  of  these  subjeet*  i«, 
iudeed,  one  upon  which  Mr.  Ruskiu  confeasCH  himself  eonsciously 
inconsislcut.t  Hi^  feoU,  first,  that  war  is  an  evil,  and  then  that  it  ha» 
been  a  source  of  good;  that  it  causes  "an  incalculable  omouut  of 
uro'dable  human  suffering,"  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  the  most 
heantifiil  eharaclcrs  yet  developed  among  men  have  Ijccn  forme*!  In  war/' 
Aiul  that  "  all  great  nations  havo  been  ».-iiTiur  nations."  Thn:*,  whilst 
he  bclicres  hiln^clf  defensible  against  the  charge  of  iuconsisteney  with 
re»]jcct  to  nearly  every  other  subject,  be  admits  that  tlie  gmups  of 
fuels  he  has  collected  upon  war  drive  him  to  precisely  opposite  cou- 
rlusiotis.  But  realizing  thus  these  two  contrasted  views,  there  is  vet  a 
iteeond  aspect,  also  donblc,  in  which  war  may  be  regarded,  which  is 
niterly  free  from  similar  doubt.  It  may,  indeed,  l»c  difficult  to  decide 
Hnftlly  on  the  good  and  evil  of  war  in  general,  but,  ouce  graaliug  the 
]W)s^iblc  rightncs^s  of  M-ar,  there  is  no  such  diflieuUy  in  dealing  with  it 
on  particular  occasions.  War,  in  fact,  is  rucogui-icd  as  a  noble  neces- 
sity if  earned  ou  in  lioncst  ccmviction  that  justice  and  mercy  demand 
it;  and  as  a  national  erinie  if  pursued  in  the  ends  of  greedy 
itntbiiioo  and  false  aggrandizement.  Thus,  no  true  knight  ever  hesi- 
tated to  strike  a  blow  in  rescue  or  defence  of  weak  ones  wronicfally 
oppreucd,  and  tlie  chivalry  of  (lie  knight  should  be  the  ehnmpionship  of 
Oic  nation — l*arcire  xti/ijectis  ei  tfelreilare  tupcrboK.  And  that  the  practical 
answer  to  the  question.  Shall  vc  light?  is  to  be  based  ou  like  principles 
for  both  nation  and  individual,  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Uutkin  in  a  letter 
vntlen  from  Zurich,  in  the  autiimu  of  1863,  in  reply  tu  a  request  tliat 
lie  would  lerture  upon  art  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Liverpool. 
This  request  he  declares  liimself  unable  to  comply  with,  on  the  ground 
of  the  horror  and  slmme  with  which  he  regards  the  politicid  position 
takcu^  or  rather  sunk  into,  by  Kngtand  in  her  foreign  rclatiou»— es 
rtally  in  those  of  Poland  and  Italy. 

"  Whiit  liK»«  motives,"  cunlinues  llit'  lottur,  "  have  to  do  wilh  art  may  not  at' 
firM  b«  rtcur,  but  I  can  perhaps  make  it  so  by  a  short  similitude": — 


I 


la  tlu  cUaailic&tifin  of  tbMs  letUn  Mtaayttd  iamj  former  f«p«r.  1  iada4«d  Idifl' 
IcUcTS  on  I'nlitica  tn  tho  diviaioo  of  thow  oa  lleuentl  Tojrcs.     It  Mill,  hnwr-vrr.  hts  more' 


Iconrenteut  to  earnr  U>)j  clanTilication  nn*^  >t4fp  fuitlinr,   aiid   nuki 
tbinl  division,  staadiu/  by  itavlf.     I  inny  nlw>  be  allowed  to  inuDtion  ou  rrruri<>->  ii 
iiiitc  to  tlist  |>a|>tr,  vbsK,  tor  "one  ufhiA,"  md  "od«  or  two." 

t  **  CroK-i)  uf  Wild  01:vo."  1073  cditi"n.     ApiKtidiK 


olititii  jud  SVor" 
ttiu  U*t 
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"  Suppose  I  had  been  engaged  by  an  English  gentleman  to  give  lectures  on  art 
to  his  son.  Matters  at  first  go  smoothly,  and  I  am  diligent  at  my  definitioDs  of 
line  and  colour,  until,  one  Sunday  morning,  at  breakfast-time,  a  ticket-of-lea%'e 
man  takes  a  fancy  to  murder  a  girl  in  the  road  leading  round  the  lawn  before  the 
house- windows.  My  patron,  hearing  the  screams,  puts  down  his  paper,  adjusts 
his  spectacles,  slowly  apprehends  what  is  going  on,  and  rings  the  bell  for  his 
smallest  footman.  '  John,  take  my  card  and  compliments  to  that  gentleman  out- 
nde  the  hedge,  and  tell  him  that  his  proceedings  are  abnormal,  and,  I  may  add, 
to  me  personally  offensive.  Had  that  road  passed  through  my  property,  I  should 
have  felt  it  juj  duty  to  interfere.'  John  takes  the  card  and  returns  with  it;  the 
ticket-of-leave  roan  finisheB  his  work  at  his  leisure,  but  the  screams  ceasing  as  he 
fills  the  girl's  mouth  with  clay,  the  English  gentleman  returns  to  his  muffins,  and 
coDgratulatea  himself  on  having  kept  out  of  that  mess.  Presently  afterwards  hy 
sends  for  me  to  know  if  I  shall  be  ready  to  lecture  on  Monday.  I  am  somewhat 
nervous,  and  answer — I  fear,  rudely — '  Sir,  your  son  is  a  good  lad  ;  I  hope  he  will 
grow  to  be  a  man — but,  for  ihe  present,  I  cannot  teach  him  anything.  I  should 
like,  indeed,  to  teach  him  something,  but  have  no  words  for  the  lesson.' " 

That  is  the  ontcome  and,  so  far,  consistent  teaching  of  the  chief  contents 
of  several  letters  on  Foreign  Politics  and  War,  of  which  three  were  written 
on  the  Xtalian  question  in  1859 ;  that  from  which  I  have  just  quoted, 
and  another  on  the  same  subject  in  1863  and  the  following  year,  and 
two  more  iu  1870  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  That  is  why,  in  the 
first  case,  with  "  twenty  thousand  men  or  thereabouts  lying  among  the 
rice-marshes  of  the  Novarrese,"  our  Protestant  blood  should  have  gone 
to  add  its  red  signature  to  the  protest  against  Papacy,  or  we  ceased 
— wisely,  perhaps — the  hypocrisy  of  calling  ourselves  Protestants ;  and 
that  is  why,  in  the  second  ease,  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  that,  liking  war  as 
little  as  most  people,  he  "  would  have  the  country  go  to  war  with 
haste,  in  a  good  quarrel ;"  and,  a  few  mouths  later,  that  he 
"  had  no  words"  for  the  way  in  which  England  "  saw  the  noble 
Circassian  nation  murdered,  and  never  uttered  word  for  them  ;  the 
noble  Polish  nation  sent  to  pine  in  ice,  and  never  struck  blow  for 
them ;"  and  then,  when  the  "  nation  of  our  future  queen  called  to  us 
for  help  in  her  last  agony,^^  we  only  debated  the  matter,  and  turned 
our  backs. 

"We  English,  asa  nation,  know  not,  and  care  not  to  know,  a.  single  broad  or  basic 
principle  of  human  justice.  We  have  only  our  instincts  to  guide  us.  We  will 
hit  anybody  again  who  hits  us.  We  will  take  care  of  our  own  families  and  our 
own  pockets;  and  we  are  characterized,  in  our  present  phase  of  enlightenment, 
mainly  by  rage  in  speculation,  lavish  expenditure  on  suspicion  or  panic ;  gcuevosity 
where  generosity  is  useless;  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  savages,  regardlcssness  of  those 
of  civilized  nations  ;  enthusiasm  for  liberation  of  blacks,  apathy  to  enslavement  of 
whites;  proper  horror  of  regicide,  polite  respect  for  populicide;  sympathy  with 
those  we  can  no  longer  serve,  and  reverence  ibr  the  dead,  whom  we  have  ourselvi-i 
delivered  to  dc:ith." 

Thus,  too,  in  October,  18~0,  whilst  he  would  have  bad  Prussia  then 
"  girc  unconditional  armistice,  and  offer  terms  that  France  could 
accept  with  honour,"  and  so,  ceasing  a  war  to  which  she  was  no  longer 
compelled,  "  bear  such  rank  among  the  nations  as  never  yet  shone  on 
Christian  history,"  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  that   "for  us,  wc   ought  to  help 
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Yrxace  ncnr,  if  *c  erer  dki  anTthinf.**  bnt  tliat,  of  course,  there 
remuoed  for  us  "  oulj  ntnualitr,  sellicg  of  coke — and  silence^  if  we 
bad  gnce  enon'h  kit  lo  keep  it.'"* 

I  fasTc  confined  mrself  to  girin^  the  e&ct  of  what  n  nid  in  these 
letten  on  the  rigtitness  and  vron^ess  irf  war ;  and  I  vill  dose  mr 
notice  of  them  br  summing  np  tbdr  teaching  on  that  bead  with  the 
noble  lioes  of  Wordsworth,  written  three  rean  befive  his  death,  in  the 
oulj  official  poem*  br  which  he  distinpttisbed  lus  Idnreateship : — 

Madly  flnvd  v>  vim  a  nane. 
I'p  stMttt  aome  irnet  bcaTim  taA  caith  to  due ; 

Tht  auiDie  ■"'''"»  faav. 
Bat  aLall  tiie  lightaisj  dance  andc  and  tsgan 
Tlx  deF]wt'a  lunTd  bmv?  .... 
War  i>  Men?-.  Gkcr.  FamcL 

FoB^t  in  FiMjliwi'i  bolr  ««at, 
FiecJotn  nek  aa  man  maj  dain 
Cndcr  God'a  ifaliaiiiiin;  laws." 

I  most,  bowerer,  remark  that  the  portion  of  these  letters  on  foreign 
politics  and  war,  with  which  I  bare  here  dealt,  presents  onlj  a  small, 
though  it  may  be  the  moat  important,  part  of  their  real  interest.  It 
does  not  even  suggest,  for  instaoce,  the  estimate  they  contain  of 
the  characters  of  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  of  onr  own,  and  looking 
through  the  letters  again,  as  I  write,  I  am  more  than  ever  conscioos 
of  mj  inabilitT  to  do  them  anythiag  like  jnstia.  In  dealing 
with  the  letters  upon  Art,  I  was  able,  I  think,  to  gire  the  complete 
sum  of  their  teaching  in  most  of  the  matters  npon  which  I  touched, 
though  the  extracts  which  mj  space  permitted  me  to  print  were 
necessarilr  scanty,  and  must,  as  I  then  said,  in  no  way  be  taken 
to  represent  the  best  part  of  these  letters.  But  if  my  constant  doubt, 
as  I  wrote  that  paper,  was  what  extracts  to  select  and  what  to  omit 
— what  subjects  to  notice  and  what  to  neglect — I  am  confipontcd  in 
this  article  with  an  additional  difficulty.  For  whilst  the  choice  of 
extracts  here  is  even  more  perplexiog  than  before,  the  letters  with 
which  I  am  now  about  to  deal  contain  so  much,  that  I  cannot  eren 
hope  to  put  into  brief  terms  their  full  effect,  and  am  fearful  lest,  in 
giving  only  a  part,  the  euppression  of  the  rest  may  misrepresent  the 
whole.  To  take  this  extract  or  deal  with  this  subject,  io  preference  to 
some  other,  though  of  equal  interest,  was  in  my  previous  paper  a  compara- 
tively eafiy  matter,  but  to  be  compiled,  as  I  now  am,  to  give  some  acf^ount 
of  a  number  of  letters  dealing  exclusively  with  one  topic,  and  to  aim  at  a 
right  statement  of  all  they  teach,  is  not  so  easy.  I  am  myself  surprised 
at  the  difliculty  of  giving  in  a  few  words  the  sum  of  even  the  most 
elaborately  written  passages;  and  at  beiog  forced  to  a  repeated  recogni- 
tion that,  where  I  fancied  I  might  be  able  to  reduce  to  a  sentence  or 
twc   a   page  of  pasaioaate   eloquence,  I   have   been   vainly  hoping  to 

*  Ode  on  ibe  InaUUation  of  Priace  A  Ibert  la  OliaiiceUor  of  th«  Univeisitr  of  Cambridm, 
1B47. 
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epitomize  an  epitome.  I  Trill  not,  however,  further  extend  my  apology, 
which  is  mainly  due  to  the  author  of  the  letters,  who  has  so  generously 
perDiitted  my  attempting  an  account  of  these  scattered  portions  of  his 
teaching.  Some  such  apology,  or  rather  warning,  is,  indeed,  also  due 
to  those  who  read  that  account ;  and  I  have  expressly  refrained  from 
oGTering  it  till  now,  because  I  felt  that  it  would  be  especially  appropriate 
by  way  of  preface  to  that  division  to  which  I  am  about  to  turn.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  the  difficulty  of  which  1  have  just  8polf.en 
should  be  greatest,  as  regards  the  letters  of  which  I  would,  for  many 
reasons,  wish  my  account  to  be  particularly  accurate  and  clear,  those, 
namely,  the  subject  of  which  is  Political  Economy. 

4.  Letttra  on  Political  Economy. — Mr.  Kuskin's  writings  upon  this 
subject  date  from  the  year  1860,  and,  exclusive  of  "  Fors  Clavigera,'' 
consist  mainly  of  two  volumes,  the  first  entitled  "  Unto  this  Last," 
in  token  of  one  of  its  chief  doctrines,  the  equality  of  wages,  whilst 
the  second,  "  Munera  Pulveris,'*  so-called  from  the  lines  from 
Horace  printed  upon  its  first  page,  in  which  the  Roman  poet 
sings  how  a  handful  of  dust  is  all  that  has  been  left  by 
death  to  the  versatile  Archytas.*  Of  these  two  books  the  first  was 
reprinted  from  the  Corn/till  Magazine,  and  the  second  originally  ap- 
peared, some  three  years  later,  under  the  simpler  title  of  "  Essays  on 
Political  Economy  "  in  the  columns  of  Frager,  This  latter  work  was,  in- 
deed, a  sequel  to  the  former.  In  the  month  of  June,  1860,  shortly  before 
tlie  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  "  I  went  up," 
says  Mr.  Kuskiu,  "  from  St.  Martin's  to  Chamouni,  and  there  wrote 
'  Unto  this  Last,'  reading  it  as  it  was  finished  to  the  friend  staying  at 
the  old  Union  Inn  with  me,  Mr.  Stillman.  And  so  my  St.  George's 
work  began."      (Turner  Notes,  1878.) 

Of  the  four  papers  completing  this  work  the  first  appeared  in  the 
Comhill  of  August,  the  last  in  its  issue  of  the  followin<j  November,  and 
they  were  one  and  all  "  reprobated  in  a  violent  mauner  by  most  of  the 
readers  they  met  with,"  The  reviews  of  the  day  characterized  them  either 
as  "hasty  nonsense,"  or  as  "  one  of  the  most  melancholy  spectacles,  in- 
tellectually speaking,  ever  witnessed ;"  their  reasoning  was,  of  course, 
declared  to  be  illogical,  and  the  facts  on  which  their  author  relied  were 
readily  pronounced  baseless  fictions.  They  stirred  the  "  indignant  dis- 
gust "  of  the  Saturday  Review,  whose  critic  was  good  enough  to  notice, 
though  he  could  not  argue  with,  "  a  man  who  could  only  write  in  a 
scream ;"  and  there  was  not  wanting  a  goodly  majority  of  lesser  literary 
lights  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Ruskin  that  he  was  an  ignorant  teacher,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  science  he  presumed  to  condemn.  So  general  was 
the  outcry  against  the  articles,  that,  atler  the  publication  of  the  third 
paper,  it  "  became  too  strong  for  any  editor  to  endure,"  and  Mr. Thackeray, 

'  "  Te  maria  et  tarrfe  nnmeroque  carentis  arcon 

Mensorcm  cobibaut,  Archyta, 
PulverU  exigui  prope  litus  parva  matinum 

Mnnora,"  IIqbacs,  Ode*,  I.  2B. 
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at  tbftt  time  editor  of  the  C^mhill,  wrote  to  Mr.   Ruskio,  "with  manj 
apologies,  that   the  magazitie   must  onl^   admit  one   ecouumtcal  c»ay 
more."     NotwitlistfluriitiK  which  conclusion  to  these   four  pa|>ers,  the; 
anthor  ha«  since   (1870)  written  of  the  volume   io   which   they  arc 
printed  that  it  is  "  the  only  book  properly  to  be  callctl  a  book  "  that  li 
lias  yet  published,  and  the  one  which,  beiug  "iu   its  esseatia]  coDlcu 
the  most  precious,"  will  "staud  (if  auythiug  staud)  sun>st  atiil  longest 
of  all  liis  work.* 

But  the  outcry  agaiust  these  four  essays  was  quelled  only  to  be  reticwe 
The  editor  of  Frasfr's  Afur/azine  had,  it  appears,  been  weak  enough  i 
"  hclievc  there  was  something  "  iu  these  new  economical  theories,  an 
had  the  hui'dihood  tu  risk  the  admission  in  his  colaniiisof  whatever  Mr. 
Huskiu  might  choose  to  write  on  that  dangerous  subject,  four  mure 
papers,  therefore,  with  a  three  months'  breathiug  space  bclween  each, 
in  which  to  ciiiihlc  the  (Miblic  to  recorer  from  the  sur|)ri!>c  of  its  last 
shock,  sppcurod  iu  tltiis  periodical,  tlic  tinit  in  June,  IK(i2  and  the 
last  in  the  April  of  the  followiug  year  ;  and  then  they  were  suddenly 
discontiiincd.  Kor  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  writings  nnuM 
long  he  permuted ;  the  editor,  indeed^  might  he  courageous,  "  but  the 
publisher  indignantly  interfered,  and  the  readers  of  Frater,  as  those  of 
the  Cornhill,  were  protected,  fur  that  time,  from  further  disturbance" 
of  SQ  serious  a  nature. 

Such   being  the  rceeptiou  uceorded   to   these  first   writings   of  Mr. 
Ruskin   on   Political    Kconomy,  it   becomes  of   inimcdiiitc  interest    to 
notice  home   of  the   principles  enunciated  iu    them,  which  called  forth 
such  abusive  criticism,  and  which   it   was  found    necessary  so  soon  to 
suppress.       I  scnrcely  dare,  iu  so  vital  a  matter,   to  attempt  any   itidc- 
pendent  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  two  books  I  have  mentioned,  or 
of  the  teaching  cuntaiocd  iu  the  letters,  which   deal  with   smaller  por- 
tions  of  tlic  same  subject.      It   will,  therefore,  be  well  that,   wherever 
it  is  poatiiblc,  Mr  Kuskin  should,  on  this  topic,  speak  in  lus  own  words.f 
The  first   point  of  difTerence,   then,  between  the   Economy  of  Mr. 
lluskin  and  the  ordinary  "aoi-digant  science  "  is  that,  whilst  the  latter  is 
baaed  "  on  the  idea  that  an  advantageous  code  of  social  action  may  be 
detcnniood  irrespective  of  the  influence  of  social  affection,"  the  former 
starts  with   the  fact   that   tlic  atlectious  so   far  from   being   the    least 
part   of  human   nature,   arc,   on   the  contrary,  "  an  anomalous  force, 
rendering  every  one  of   the  ordinary  political  economist's   calculations 
nugatory  *"  and  valueless.   That  is  one  essential  ilinerencc  between  what 
I  will  venture  to  call  the  two  schools.    They  are  nut,  properly  speaking, 
opposed,  because  they  are  utterly  distinct ;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Ruskin 
declares,  at  tbc  outset  of  his  fir^t  work  tui  the  subject,  Ihat  he  neither 
impugns  nor  doubts  the  conclusions  of  the  ordinary  tcience,  if  its  terms 

*  "S««ine  and  Lilies."  {  47 1  Bad  "  Cnto  thn  Lut."  rrvfiuw  to  \hx  Ul'T  nlitMia. 
t  "  I  Iiaw,  \ittn1on,  iiimIc  free  use  oi  Mr.  Ituikio'*  own  txpcnnMii  ta  tiio  tint  (<v 
pi0M,  Imtv  itt  luilvr  U)  Mve  •pace,  liavt!  not  olwayi  nutrkrit  my  iiiuiUition*  witli  iiivertml 
omuDU,  or  giviMi  the  nTamuM  to  tko  origiuU  pnMg«a. 
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be  accepted.  "  I  am,"  he  says,  "  simply  uninterested  in  them,  as  I 
ahoald  be  in  those  of  a  science  of  gymnastics,  which  assumed  that  men- 
had  no  skeletons." 

It  ia  this  insistauce  on  the  part  played  by  the  affections — in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word — in  all  human  dealings,  that  has  given  to  the 
political  economy  which  so  insists  the  name  of  the  sentimental  school. 
And  this  criticism  of  the  ordinary  science,  on  the  ground  that  it  takes 
no  account  of  the  affections,  in  "  Unto  this  Last/'  was  one  of  the 
chief  absurdities,  which  the  public  had  pointed  out  to  them  as  among 
the  fallacies  of  that  work.  But  such  criticism  was  not  altogether 
new.  In  the  book  in  which  he  collected  materials  for  a  philosophy  of 
the  literary  mind,*  the  author  of  the  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  "  had 
inveighed,  in  even  stronger  terms,  against  a  science  which  was  then  little 
more  than  half-a-century  old.  His  scorn  of  it  was  indeed  awakened  by 
narrower  motives  and  based  upon  less  extended  principles  than  the  attack 
of  Mr.  Rnskin,  but  the  manner  of  his  objections  is  curiously  parallel. 
"A  new  race  of  jargonists,"  he  writes,  in  a  passage  of  which  Malthus 
acknowledged  the  force — "  the  barbarous  metaphysicians  of  political 
economy,  have  struck    at  the  essential  existence  of  the  productions  of 

genius  iu  literature  and  art Absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 

material  objects,  and  rejecting  whatever  docs  not  enter  into  their  own 
restricted  notions  of  utility,  these  cold  arithmetical  seers,  with  nothing 
bat  millions  in  their  imagination,  and  whose  choicest  works  of  art  are 
spinning-jennies,  have  valued  the  intellectual  tasks  of  the  library  and 
the  studio  by  the  '  demand  and  the  supply.'  ....  Addressing  society 
by  its  most  pressing  wants  and  coarsest  feelings,  these  theorists  limit  the 
moral  and  physical  existence  of  man  by  speculative  tables  of  population, 
planing  and  levelling  society  down  in  their  carpentry  of  human  nature. 
Man  is  considered  only  as  he  wheels  on  the  wharf,  or  as  he  spins  in 
the  factory ;  but  man  ....  impelled  to  action  by  more  generous  im- 
pulses, has  been  struck  out  of  the  system  of  our  political  economists." 
Then  he  bursts  out.  "But  they" — the  men  of  whom  this  science  recks 
nothing — "they  will  maintain  the  state  of  the  world  !  The  prosperity  and 
the  happiness  of  a  people  include  something  more  evident  and  more  per- 
manent than  the  *  Wealth  of  a  Nation.'  " 

Wc  shall  see,  presently,  how  much  and  how  little  wealth  means  to 
the  sentimental  economist.  His  definition  of  it  follows  from  the  larger 
scope  which  his  economy  covers.  He  accepts  man  as  he  finds  him, 
and  asks  what  he  is :  he  accepts,  also,  the  term  "  political  economy,'' 
and  asks  what  it  means.  "Economy"  is  the  ruling  of  the  house; 
poUtical  economy,  the  ruling  of  the  State ;  and  the  principles  of  rule 
are  in  either  case  the  same,  only  the  sphere  of  their  application  is 
varied  and  enlarged.    That  is  "  economy. "f    Men  may,  indeed,  interest 

•  "  The  Literary  Character  on  the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,"  by  Isaac  Disraeli,  chap.  ii. 

t  "  As  domeetic  economy  regulates  the  acta  and  habits  of  a  household,  [nlitical  ecooomy 
regulates  thoae  of  a  society  or  State,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  its  maintenanoe."— 
JVmiara  Pvlverii,  %  I, 
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tliemsclvcs  in  the  way  iu  which  money  changes  hands,  and  make  a 
aciciicc  out  of  the  fects  of  it,  if  they  will,  hut  that  is  not  "  economy ;'' 
there  is  no  rule  in  that.  And  this  being  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  far  more  widely  extended  than  the  ordinary  "  goi-dimnt  science  " 
is  the  iwlitical  economy  of  the  sentimental  school.  "  Political  economy/' 
says  Mr.  Ruskiu.  '*'  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science,  but  a  system  of  con- 
duet  and  legislation,  fouuded  on  the  sciences,  including  the  arts,  and 
im{x>ssibU''  except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture."  It  asks 
of  natural  science  what  are  the  properties  of  things,  and  defines  wealth; 
of  commercial  science  the  conditions  of  exchange,  and  defines  money ; 
of  moral  science,  tlie  just  laws  of  united  human  labour,  and  the  eternal 
laws  of  right  desire — how  niou  should  work,  and  what  they  should  de- 
mand— and  thus  detiiics  riches.  The  ordinary  economist  seeks  only  to 
balaneo  supply  and  demand ;  the  sentimental  phUosopher  starts  by 
nxvpiizing  it  as  his  chief  and  proridcnt  duty  to  check  all  demands 
which  are  vicious,  and  to  lessen  all  supplies  that  arc  useless  or  destmc- 
tivc.  He  deals  uot  ouir  with  the  existing  relations  of  the  demand 
and  the  supply,  hat  with  wha;  oMyM  to  be  demanded  and  what  can  be 
supplied. 

1  hare  said  cr.ough.  1  thiuk.  to  show  how  broad  a  ground  is  corered 
by  the  evxniomy  ol  Mr,  Kuski::.  and  I  will  next  notice,  but  briefly,  one 
or  two  jviuts  Ol"  spcvial  d:sti::c:ior.  bcrwc^a  it  and  the  ordinary  science, 
U'forv  turuirj;  to  the  letters  oa  :he  sub;cot.  First  and  foremort  is  the 
cuu':;ciatior.  ox'  a  "  ;^^^i^•ai  dcrimtiou  ei  wealth,"  such  as  Plato  and 
\eiKH'hoii  i^m*  iu  i:Axl  Or«k.  and  Horace  and  Cicero  in  good  Latin ; 
a  dcduitioa  the  want  of  which  Mill,  iu  a  rreatise  which  did  not  "aim 
at  luctayhysiv-al  '.lit-vty  of  iL;<:i-.i:::on."  thcagh:  well  ecoush  satisfied  by 
•"  t^e  ixcticu  su&cicutly  ^vrrect  R>r  commoc  purposes,""  which  evcry- 
ouc  UAs  of  •■  nhat  is  mea:::  by  wealth.'*  In  that  logical  definition  it 
is  s^owu  iha:  tha:  ou.Iy  i*  wealth  which  we  can  use.  '^  Wealth  is  the 
posjtssioii  of  the  v3Lt:ahIc  "^y  the  rdliiiit."'*  WhA:  is  wealth  to  one  person 
is  jwerty  to  a::other,  Sv>  Horioe  jisk*  how  the  eoiltvtor  of  lyres  who 
oar'f*  '^czbx-^  for  music,  diners  tWui  ;he  niocey-maker  who  knows  not 
Bcw  :o  use  :he  niocey  te  has  ciade ;  azd  so  Xecoph<xi  points  how 
ccchivi  isrwu"y  wea^tb.  cavVl':  i:  "ot  iu  ihe  hiuds  ot  thciie  who  know  its 
rise.:  -.ae.  S«ei:cly.  we  hive  the  emphadc  scaieniec:  tiiac  iheie  is  such 
a  tliizi  .ts  izL^uLsic  value  aad  :ua"l:»ie  -  aun,"ue.""  a»  opposed  to  the 
rvcttljr  -o::cc  xhx:  value  is  aiiirly  value  in  exohaoce.  and  that  the 
wi-f^  or  w.-nilesstow  ot  everythi::^:  aia.y  ":e  ijiiillibly  escimated  by 
ws^  iz  wiU  oc  will  uce  x:oa.  Auc.  thirl>.  vwre  h  ihe  de«Jantion 
saa;  -Jie  a^-trallKu,  law  ci  ^u^-y^T  azui  ieEuazc  is  a  ialIaL*was  aaaeitioa 
woich.  i:  ;»  tc  "::«  accec.  siv»  ..-oe  ot  tae  letwrk  '■  -xl  prvoL-al  people 
wll  v-ctf  iay  hear  ix  'Jti  !a»c  siaw."  Foe  a  arxe  law.  is  w  axgtied.  is 
ai  --lice  iac»v  all  iaxrwcvoee  aac  beycad  all  cedaaoe.  whilst  aay  idea 
saac  :he  =«uuwa&  m  svppor  vol  denauod  are  bo«  rijfhcir  to  be  aaerfemi 
•  Aai«^»«fc£«i5Wttfa4»"Vivib»Li«.*  jpu  ta-ta& 
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an,  and  much  that  I  have  already  said  is  really  contained  in  or  im- 
by  them,  though  I  could  not  have  stated  it  as  conveniently  in  their 
I,  because  they  are  often  somewhat  obscure  except  with  reference  to 
ttteis  or  statements  which  elicited  them,  and  upon  the  nature  of 

I  cannot  here  enter  in  detail.     Four  of  them,  then,  jire  directly 

the  question  of  supply  and  demand.  "  Labour,  like  every  other 
ble  commodity,"  says   the  modern   economist,  "  depends  for   its 

on  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand."  "  Does  it  follow,  then,'' 
Mr.  Ruskin,  "  that  if  the  demand  for  gin  were  uulimitedly  in- 
iA,  this  demand  would  necessitate,  or  indicate,  a  relative  increase 
;  '  Talue '  of  gin  as  a   necessary  article   of  national  wealth   and 

fonndation  of  national  prosperity?"  But  that  it  does  not  so  de- 
is  the  next  step  in  advance.     "  I  have  never  denounced  the  prin- 

of  demand  and  supply,''  says  Mr.  Buskin,  in  a  letter  which  replied 
charge  of  having  denounced  them.  "  I  have  simply  stated  that  no 
principles  exist."     Thus — 

.  Demand  does  not  regulate  supply. 

>r  instance — tliere  is  at  this  moment  (1873)  a  larger  demand  for  champagne 

n  England  and  Scotland  than  there  was  ten  years  ago  ;  and  a  much  more 

1  supply  of  champagne  wine. 

.  Supply  does  not  regulate  demand. 

>r  instance — I  can  name  many  districts  in  Scotland  where  the  supply  of 

rater  is  lai^er  than  in  other  lumeable  localities,  but  where  the  inhabitants 

less  water  and  more  whisky  than  in  other  nameable  localities." 

,  again,  in  another  of  these  letters,  the  assertion  of  an  antagonist 
'the  intrinsic  value  of  commodities  is  a  quration  outside  political 
mj  '*  is  thus  humorously  but  seriously  met : — 

ccordlngly,  in  that  ancient  and  rashly-speculative  adage,  '  Venture  a  sprat 
ik  a  herring/  it  is  assumed  that  people  will  always  want  herrings  rather  than 
,  and  that  there  will  always  be  fewer  of  them.  No  reference  is  involved, 
ing  to  economists,  to  the  relative  sizes  of  a  sprat  and  a  herring.     Farther. 
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themselves  in  the  way  in  which  money  changes  hands,  and  make  a 
science  out  of  the  facts  of  it,  if  they  will,  but  that  is  not  "  economy  ;*' 
there  ia  no  rule  in  that.  And  this  heing  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  far  more  widely  extended  than  the  ordinary  "  soi-disant  science  " 
is  the  political  economy  of  the  sentimental  school.  "  Political  economy/' 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science,  hut  a  system  of  con- 
duct and  legislation,  founded  on  the  sciences,  including  the  arts,  and 
impossible  except  under  certain  conditions  of  moral  culture.''  It  asks 
of  natural  science  what  are  the  properties  of  things,  and  defines  wealth ; 
of  commercial  science  the  conditions  of  exchange,  and  defines  money  ; 
of  moral  science,  the  just  laws  of  united  human  labour,  and  the  eternal 
laws  of  right  desire — how  meu  should  work,  and  what  they  should  de- 
mand—and thus  defines  riches.  The  ordinary  economist  seeks  only  to 
balance  supply  and  demand;  the  sentimental  philosopher  starts  by 
recognizing  it  as  his  chief  and  provident  duty  to  check  all  demands 
which  are  vicious,  and  to  lessen  all  supplies  that  are  useless  or  destruc- 
tive. He  deals  not  only  with  the  existing  relations  of  the  demand 
and  the  supply,  but  with  what  ouffkt  to  be  demanded  and  what  can  be 
supplied. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  show  how  broad  a  ground  is  covered 
by  the  economy  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  I  will  next  notice,  but  briefly,  one 
or  two  points  of  special  distinction  between  it  and  the  ordinary  science, 
before  turning  to  the  letters  on  the  subject.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
enunciation  of  a  "  logical  definition  of  wealth,"  such  as  Plato  and 
Xenophon  gave  in  good  Greek,  and  Horace  and  Cicero  in  good  Latin  ; 
a  definition  the  want  of  which  Mill,  in  a  treatise  which  did  not  "  aim 
at  metaphysical  nicety  of  definition,"  thought  well  enough  satisfied  by 
"  the  notion  sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes/'  which  evcrj-- 
one  has  of  "  what  is  meant  by  wealth."  In  that  logical  definition  it 
is  shown  that  that  only  is  wealth  which  we  can  use.  "  Wealth  is  the 
possession  of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant."*  What  is  wealth  to  one  person 
is  poverty  to  another.  So  Horace  asks  how  the  collector  of  lyres  who 
cares  nothing  for  music,  difiers  from  the  money-maker  who  knows  not 
how  to  use  the  money  he  has  made ;  and  so  Xenophon  points  how 
nothing  is  really  wealth  except  it  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  its 
right  use.  Secondly,  we  have  the  emphatic  statement  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  intrinsic  value  and  intrinsic  "  unvalue/'  as  opposed  to  the 
popular  notion  that  value  is  mainly  value  in  exchange,  and  that  the 
worth  or  worthlessness  of  everything  may  be  infalHbly  estimated  by 
what  it  will  or  will  not  fetch.  And,  thirdly,  there  is  the  declaration 
that  the  so-called  law  of  supply  aud  demand  is  a  fallacious  assertion 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  says  one  of  the  letters,  "  all  practical  people 
will  one  day  hear  for  the  last  time."  For  a  true  law,  it  is  argued,  is 
at  once  above  all  interference  and  beyond  all  defiance,  whilst  any  idea 
that  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand  are  not  rightly  to  be  interfered 
*  Anived  »t  and  ezponnded  in  "  Va*-A  tliis  I^ut,"  pp.  l^lSff. 
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withj — that  tbey  are  to  regulate  anything^  instead  of  being  rigidly  regu- 
lated themselvea,  is  one  to  which  the  first  principles  of  economy^  or 
house-ruling,  and,  to  coin  a  word,  "  poli-nomy,"  or  State-ruling,  are 
most  directly  opposed. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  letters  upon  Political  Economy,  which  I  have 
prefaced,  it  may  he  thought,  at  undue  length,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Raskin's  main  views  upon  the  subject.  But  they 
would  not,  I  think,  have  been  rightly  understood  without  some  such  iutro- 
duction,  and  much  that  I  have  already  said  is  really  contained  iu  or  im- 
plied by  them,  though  I  could  not  have  stated  it  as  conveniently  in  their 
words,  because  they  are  ofleu  somewhat  obscure  except  with  reference  to 
the  letters  or  statements  which  elicited  them,  and  upon  the  nature  of 
these  I  cannot  here  enter  in  detail.  Four  of  them,  then,  iire  directly 
upon  the  queatiou  of  supply  and  demand.  "  Labour,  like  every  other 
vendible  commodity,"  says  the  modern  economist,  "  depends  for  its 
value  on  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand."  "  Does  it  follow,  then,*' 
asks  Mr.  Buskin,  "  that  if  the  demand  for  gin  were  unlimitedly  in- 
creased, this  demand  would  necessitate,  or  indicate,  a  relative  increase 
in  the  '  value '  of  gin  as  a  necessary  article  of  national  wealth  and 
liquid  foundation  of  national  prosperity?"  But  that  it  does  not  so  de- 
pend is  the  next  step  in  advance.  "  I  have  never  denounced  the  prin- 
ciples of  demand  and  supply,"  says  Mr,  Ruskin,  in  a  letter  which  replied 
to  a  charge  of  having  denounced  them.  "  I  have  simply  stated  that  no 
such  principles  exist."     Thus — 

".4.  Demand  does  not  regulate  supply. 

"  For  instance — there  is  at  this  moment  (1873)  a  larger  demand  for  champagne 
wine  in  England  and  Scotland  than  there  was  ten  years  ago ;  and  a  much  more 
limited  supply  of  champagne  wine. 

"  £.  Supply  does  not  regulate  demand. 

"For  instance — I  can  name  many  districts  in  Scotland  where  the  supply  of 
pure  water  is  larger  than  in  other  nameable  localities,  bat  where  the  inhabitants 
drink  less  water  and  more  whisky  than  in  other  nameable  localities," 

So,  again,  in  another  of  these  letters,  the  assertion  of  an  antagonist 
that  "the  intrinsic  value  of  commodities  is  a  question  outside  political 
economy  "  is  thus  humorously  but  seriously  met : — 

"  Accordingly,  in  that  ancient  and  rashly-speculative  adiige,  '  Venture  a  sprat 
to  catch  a  herring,'  it  is  assumed  that  people  wiM  always  want  herrings  rather  than 
sprats,  and  that  there  will  always  be  fewer  of  them.  No  reference  ia  involved, 
according  to  ecouomists,  to  the  relative  sizes  of  a  sprat  and  a  herring.  Farther. 
Were  a  fashionable  doctor  to  write  an  essay  on  sprats  and  increase  their  display 
at  West-end  tables  to  that  extent  that  unseasonable  sprats  became  worth  a  guinea 
a  head,  while  herrings  remained  at  the  old  nursery  rate  of  one  and  a  half  for  three 
balf-pcnce,  would  my  '  recognition '  of  the  value  of  sprats  in  paying  a  guinea  for 
one  enable  me  to  dine  off  it  better  than  I  should  off  that  mysterious  eleven-penny- 
aoTth  of  herring?" 

And  once  more,  in  another  letter,  we  read :  — 

"A  child  demands  the  moon,  and,  the  supply  not  being  in  this  case  equal  to 
the  demand,  is  wisely  accommodated  with  a  rattle ;  a  footpad  demands  your 

o2 
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purse,  aa'l  is  soppHetl,  according  to  the  less  or  more  ratiooal  ecoaomj  of  the  State, 
vith  that  or  a  halter  ;  a  foolish  nation,  not  being  able  to  get  into  its  head  that 
Fre«  Trade  docs  indeed  mean  the  removal  of  taxation  from  its  imports,  but  not  of 
mpcrvision  from  thom,  demands  unlimited  foreign  beef,  and  is  supplied  with  the 
cattle  murrain  and  the  like." 

FoIIoiring  tbc  letters  upon  "  The  Supply  and  the  Demand/'  arc  some 
half-dozen  apon  "  Work  and  Wages,"  which  represent  one  side  of  a 
debate  carried  on  between  their  writer  and  the  Pall  Matt  Gazette.  The 
discu&sion  was  opened  br  a  leader  in  the  Gazette,  in  which  it  was  stated, 
8fl  against  Mr.  Rnskin,  that  he  seemed  to  think  "  that,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  powers  of  the  parties,  there  is  some  snch  thing  as  a  just 
rate  of  wages,"  and  to  be  under  the  impression  "  that  wages  ought  to 
be  proportioned,  not  to  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour  and  capital, 
bot  to  the  hardship  of  the  work  and  the  time  spent  on  it."  The 
impeachment  was  owned  ;  and  Mr.  Rnskin  confessed  that  he  neither 
had  nor  wished  to  ha\-e  any  defence  to  the  charge,  for  that  be  was  "  as 
decisively  under  that  impression  as  ever  Greek  coin  was  under  itt 
impression ;"  and,  therefore,  he  challenged  the  Gazette  to  a  discussion 
of  the  matter  in  a  "  battle  with  abort  swords,"  in  which  it  should  ask 
him  the  plainest  questions,  and  he  give  back  the  plainest  answers  of  which 
his  Knglish  would  admit.  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  be  content  with 
the  bare  fact  that  the  battle  was  fought,  though  not  fought  out,  and 
that  the  point  I  have  named  was  that  for  the  determination  of  which 
it  was  opened.  Other  subjects  of  keen  dispute  were  added  to  the 
original  ground  of  contention,  and  chief  amongst  them  was  the  question 
whether  "justice"  could  ever  be  riglitly  imagined  as  being,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  a  "  hideously  had  thiug  ;"  but  the  attack  and 
defence  arc  so  closely  related,  and  the  way  in  which  one  combatant 
ventured  one  thrust  so  dependant  on  the  way  in  which  his  opponent  parried 
the  last,  that,  though  of  nil  the  letters  these  best  illustrate  Mr.  Ruskin's 
force  in  debate,  1  am  obliged  to  pass  over  them,  because  I  could  not  de- 
scribe the  successes  of  one  party  without  entering  into  the  efforts  of  the 
other.  And,  indeed,  I  am  already  fearful  that  I  may  hare  gone  far  towards 
placing  the  editor  of  Tub  Contemporary  Review  in  the  same  position 
as  that  in  which,  as  I  have  said,  Mr,  Thackeray  and  the  editor  of 
Fraser  once  found  themselves  thrown  by  venturing  to  print  such  views 
as  those  of  Mr.  Rusktn  on  political  economy.  I  will  also  pass  over, 
therefore,  the  remaining  letters  upon  that  dangerous  topic,  and  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  that  three  of  them  deal,  not  with 
tlie  way  n  which  the  poor  arc  to  make  money,  hut  with  the  way  in 
which  the  rich  should  spend  it,  whilst  the  rest  are  of  less  importance, 
being  mainly  expressions  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  certain  com- 
mercial utterances,  and  references  to  the  passages  from  "  Unto  this  Last" 
and  "  Munera  Pulvcris,"  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

I  will  el(»e,  therefore,  my  notice  of  this  division  ofthe  letters  by  quoting 
a  passage  from  one  of  them  upon  a  kindred  topic,  of  which  neither  the 
reasoning  nor  the  expression  will,  I  think,  irritate  to  further  impatience 
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those  whom,  after  even  a  few  such  pages  as  these  last,  I  may  wisely 
seek  to  conciliate.  The  letter  in  which  the  passage  occurs  was  elicited 
by  an  article  upon  the  depreciation  of  gold,  written  at  a  time  when 
considerable  fresh  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  made  some  people 
imagine  that  they  would  be  less  rich  in  what  they  already  possessed 
of  it. 

"fiut  the  lowered  valae  of  money  is  often  indicated,  not  so  much  by  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  goods  as  by  a  fall  in  that  of  labour.  The  household  lives  as  comfortably 
as  it  did  on  a  hundred  a  year,  but  the  master  has  to  work  half  as  hard  again  to  get 
it.  This  increase  of  toil  is,  to  on  active  nation,  often  a  kind  of  play  ;  men  go  into 
it  as  into  a  violent  game ;  fathers  of  families  die  quicker,  and  the  gates  of  orphan 
asylums  are  choked  with  applicants;  distress  and  crime  spread  and  fester  through 
a  thousand  eilent  channels,  but  there  is  no  commercial  or  elementary  convulsion ; 
no  chasm  opens  into  the  abyss  through  the  London  clay ;  no  gilded  victim  is 
asked  of  the  Guards;  the  Stock  Exchange  falls  in^  no  hysterics;  and  the  Old 
lady  of  Threadneedle  Street  does  not  so  much  as  ask  for  '  My  fan,  Peter.' " 

I  have  now  done  with  the  divisions  of  the  letters  upon  special  sub- 
jects, and  we  come,  finally,  though  with  much  before  us  still,  to  the 
numerous  class  of  those  upon  miscellaneous  topics,  which  fonn,  in  aD, 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  collection.  They  treat,  at  different 
leDg;th,  upon  an  immense  variety  of  matters,  and  deal  with  subjects  at 
once  of  public  and  private  interest,  and  of  political  and  domestic 
importance.  Thus  there  are  letters  upon  the  management  of  railways, 
and  upon  the  conduct  of  servants ;  upon  the  streams  of  Italy,  and  the 
streets  of  London ;  upon  the  way  in  which  women  should  work,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  should  dress  ;  upon  drink  and  upon  crime  ;  upon 
field-sports  and  true  education — in  a  word,  upon  all  the  topics  of  interest 
which  hare  at  any  time  chanced  to  attract  their  writer's  attention,  but 
for  the  treatment  of  which  he  was  at  the  moment  unable  to  find  place 
in  his  connected  work. 

5.  Letters  upon  Miscellaneous  Subjects. — It  might  be  expected  that 
the  letters  upon  Railways  would  consist  of  eloquent  appeals  on  behalf 
of  beautiful  scenery,  and  of  denunciation  of  its  destruction  by  unneces- 
sary lines.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  they  take 
the  railroads  as  they  arc,  and  deal  solely  with  their  right  management 
and  working.  The  first  question  is,  to  whom  are  they  to  belong,  and 
it  is  answered  thus  : — 

"  Neither  the  roads  nor  the  railroads  of  any  nation  should  belong  to  any 
private  persons.  Ail  means  of  public  transit  should  be  provided  at  public  ex- 
pense, by  public  determination  when  such  means  are  needed,  and  the  public 
should  be  its  own  '  shareholder.'  " 

Next,  at  whose  expense  are  they  to  be  worked  ? 

"Neither  road,  nor  railroad,  nor  canal,  should  ever  pay  dividends  to  any- 
body. They  should  pay  their  working  expenses,  and  no  more.  All  dividends 
are  simply  a  tax  on  the  traveller  and  the  goods,  levied  by  the  persons  to  whom 
the  rail  or  canal  belongs,  for  the  right  of  passing  over  his  property.  And  this 
right  should  at  once  be  purchased  by  the  nation." 
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Then,  wlien  the  railroads  are  bo  purchased  (and  the  proprietors,  thinks 
Mr.  Ruskin,  would  be  as  willing  to  sell  them  as  he  "  who  never  held  a 
rag  of  railroad  scrip  in  hia  life/'  to  contribute  his  share  of  the  purchase 
money),  the  public  would  have  to  consider  the  method  of  working  their 
newly-acquired  property. 

"  Let  them  examine  what  lines  pay  their  working  expenses  and  what  lines  do 
not,  and  boldly  leave  the  unpaying  embankments  to  be  white  over  with  sheep, 
like  Itomaa  camps ;  take  up  the  working  lines  on  sound  principles,  pay  their 
drivers  and  pointamen  well,  keep  their  carriages  clean  and  in  good  repair,  and 
make  it  as  wonderful  a  thing  for  a  train,  as  for  an  old  mail  coach,  to  be  behind 
its  time.' 

And  not  only  so.  Tlie  safety  of  railway  travelling  is  to  be  increased 
still  further  than  it  would  be  even  by  the  liberal  payment  of  pointsmen 
and  unerring  punctuality  of  trains.  No  more  money  is  to  be  wasted 
in  contesting  apposition  bills,  in  meeting  the  costly  damages  which 
follow  ou  careless  accidents,  or  in  ornamenting  stations,  as  at  present, 
with  iron  pillars,  of  which  the  capitals  are  "  things  to  make  a  man  wish 
— for  shame  of  his  species — that  he  had  been  bom  either  a  dog  or  a 
ben."  The  large  sums  which  are  so  spent  now  are  to  be  otherwise  ex- 
pended. The  existing  Hues  are  to  be  doubled  instead  of  being  ramified, 
and  the  railroads  of  England  are  to  be  thus  worked  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  a  passage  of  "  Munera  Pulveris"  which  Mr.  Ruskin  quotes 
with  emphatic  endorsement  in  two  of  these  railway  letters. 

"  Already  the  Government,  not  unapproved,  carries  letters  and  parcels  for  us, 
larger  packages  may  in  time  follow — even  general  merchandise ;  why  not  at  last 
ourselves  ?  Had  the  money  spent  in  local  mistakes  and  vain  private  litigations, 
on  the  railroads  of  England  been  laid  out,  instead,  under  proper  Government 
restraint,  on  really  useful  railroad  work,  and  had  no  absurd  expense  been  incuired 
in  ornamenting  stations,  we  might  already  have  had — what  ultimately  it  will  be 
found  we  ausT  have — quadruple  rails,  two  for  passengers  and  two  for  traffic,  on 
every  great  line ;  and  we  might  have  been  carried  in  swift  safe^,  and  watched 
and  warded  by  well-paid  pointsmen,  for  half  the  present  fares,  [for,  of  course, 
a  railroad  company  is  merely  an  association  of  turnpike-keepers,  who  make  the 
tolls  as  high  as  they  can,  not  to  mend  tlie  roads  with,  but  to  pocket.  The  public 
will,  in  time,  discover  this,  and  do  away  with  turnpike  on  railroads,  as  on  all  other 
public  ways.]"* 

The  next  subject  of  which    some   of  these  miscellaneous  letters  treat 

is  one  which,  I  believe,  still  retains  both  its  difficulty  and  its  interest — 

that  of  domestic  servants.     In  1865  there  was,  it  appears,  one  of  the 

cyclical  crises  in  the  matter,  and  the  columns   of  the   Daily  Telegraph 

were  filled  with  letters  from  masters  and  men,  mistresses  and  maids,  all 

giving  their  experiences  of  serving  and  being  served.      In   the  first  of 

his  letters  Mr.  Ruskin  states  the  real  principle  of  mastership. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  to  have  good  servants  ;  that  is  to  be  worthy  of  being 
well  served.  All  nature  and  all  humanity  will  serve  a  good  master,  and  rebel 
against  an  ignoble  one.  And  there  is  no  surer  test  of  the  quality  of  a  nation  than 
the  quality  of  its  servants,  for  they  are  their  masters'  shadows  and  distort  their 
faults  in  a  flattened  mimicry.     A  wise   nation  will  have  philosophers  in  its 

*  "Hunera  Pnlveris,"  p.  137  S  126,  the  bracketed  passage  being  there  added  to  the 
original  context  of  the  Bnays  in  Fraier'i  Uagaane, 
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servants'  hall  j  a  knavish  nation  will  have  knaves  there  ;  and  a  kindly  nation  will 
have  friends  there.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  'kindness'  means,  as  with 
your  child  so  with  your  servant,  not  indulgence,  but  care." 

To  these  "  eloquent  axioms,'^  however,  the  Daily  Telegraph  objected 
that  they  only  told  the  public  how  to  "  cook  the  cook  "  when  they'd 
caught  her,  and  not  how  to  catch  her  first.  la  replying  to  this  objec- 
tion Air.  Ruskin  gives  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  matter. 

"  Whenever  I  myself  knew  how  a  thing  should  be  done,  and  was  resolved  to 
have  It  done,  I  could  always  get  subordinates,  if  made  of  average  good  human 
materials,  to  do  it,  and  that  on  the  whole,  cheerfully,  thoroughly,  and  even  affec- 
tionately; and  my  wonder  is  usually  rather  at  the  quantity  of  service  they  are 
willing  to  do  for  me,  than  at  their  occasional  indolence,  or  fallings  below  the 
standard  of  seraphic  wisdom  and  conscientiousness." 

The  third  and  last  letter  on  this  topic  was  written  after  a  fortnight's 
interval,  and  after  the  close  of  the  general  correspondence,  of  which  it 
remarks  the  singular  point  to  have  been  "  the  inapprehension  of  the 
breadth  and  connection  of  the  question,  and  the  general  resistance  to, 
and  atubboru  rejection  of,  the  abstract  ideas  of  sonship  and  slavery/*  For 
as  in  economy  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  back  to  Plato  and  to  Cicero  for  wise  ■ 
teaching,  so  here  he  docs  not  disdain  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  "  he 
that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a  child  shall  have  him  become 
his  son  at  the  length ; "  or  the  direction  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon  to 
receive  the  runaway  Onesimus,  "  not  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant, 
as  a  brother  beloved."  So,  again,  he  values  the  opinions  expressed  by 
Horace  in  the  Satires,  and  by  Xenophon  in  his  jEconomicus,  with  a 
translation  of  a  long  passage  in  which  the  letter  finally  closes. 

JJut  there  is  one  previous   sentence  in  it  worth  noting  upon  another 
point,  the  method  of  classical  study  pursued  in  our  Public  Schools.   "  It 
13  strange,"  the  passage  runs,   "that  while  most  of  our  English  boys 
of  oniiuary  position   hammer   through  Horace  at  one  or  other  time  of 
their  school  life,  no  word  of  his  wit  or  his  teaching  seems  to  remaiu  by 
them  :  for  all  the  good  they  get  out  of  them   the   Satires  need  never 
have   been   written."      It   cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned  that  this  is 
widely  true,   though  it  may  well  be  doubted   if  it  be  strange.     There 
may,  indeed,  be  cases  of  happy  exception  in  the  teaching  of  the  master 
Or  in  the  perception  of  the  pupil,  but  the  reading  of  the  classics,  even 
iu  the  highest  forms  of  our  public  schools,  is  still  governed,  I  imagine, 
Tjy   one  settled  practice.       It  is  so-called  scholarship  that  is  alone  kept 
in  view,  whilst  the  one  object  of  that  scholarship  is  too  constantly  for- 
gotten.  The  importance  of  a  closely  accurate  knowledge  of  the  language 
must   not,  of  course,  be  under-valued,  but  neither   must  it  be  overrated. 
It  is  the  means  and  not  the  end ;  and  to    lose  sight  of  this  is  as  if  a 
Tnan  were  to  forget  to  open  the  casket,  exhausted  by  the   difiSculty  of 
turning  the  key.      Yet  this  is  precisely  the  position  in  which  the  youth- 
ful   student   of  the  classics  is  likely  to    be  placed  by   the  manner  of 
liis  education.     His  attention  is  still  directed  not  to  the   greatness  but 
to   the   grammar   of  his   author ;   the  "uTra^   Xiyofxtva "  which   he  is 
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called  upon  to  notice  are  distinguished  by  the  rarity  of  their  construction 
and  not  by  that  of  their  power.  He  looks  in  a  poet  not  for  a  line  of 
wise  teaching  but  for  an  ingenious  expression,  which  he  may  himself 
remember  for  his  still  more  ingenious  use,  in  his  next  copy  of  Virgilian 
hexameters  or  Horatian  lyrics ;  or  which,  if  his  memory  be  as  defective 
as  his  taste  is  suffered  to  be,  he  can  note  up  in  a  book — such  as  I  can 
myself  recall — upon  different  pages  of  which  were  collected  a  valuable 
number  of  "  sunsets "  and  "  sunrises/'  where  the  stara  twinkled 
in  Latin,  and  the  clash  of  battle  was  heard — in  Greek.  He  may  read 
the  classics  of  his  own  language,  indeed,  with  admiration  and  delight, 
and  get  some  good  from  the  passages  of  them,  which  he  thus  painfully 
translates,  but  it  is  probably  not  uutil  long  after  he  has  left  school  that 
the  boy  so  educated  recognizes,  if  he  ever  recognize  it  at  all,  that  Rome 
had  her  Milton,  and  Greece  her  Shakespeare,  or  that  he  realizes  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  country  and  glorification  of  agriculture  in  the  Georgics, 
or  sees  at  last  that  the  literature  of  the  ancients  is  something  be- 
yond au  illustration  of  the  Eton  Grammar,  and  tliat  the  muse  of 
Sophocles  did  more  than  contemplate  the  mysteries  of  syntax. 

It  is  not  inopportune  that  the  letters  upon  the  Streams  of  Italy, 
written  in  1871,  when  the  Roman  inundations  were  occupying  public 
attention,  open  with  a  quotation  from  Horace,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  reading 
of  which  he  aptly  illustrates  the  extreme  opposite  of  what  would,  I 
suppose,  be  the  common  treatment  of  it  in  a  school  edition  of  the  poet, 
and  therefore  in  a  school  form  : 

"  Dicar  qua  violeiu  obatrepit  AiifiduB 
Et  qaa,  panjter  aquic,  Daiinua  agrestium 
Regnavit  populonim." 

Here  the  boy  would  probably  be  told  to  note,  in  the  first  line,  that 
"  violens  "  is  a  rare  form  of  "  violentus,"  occurring,  however,  a  little 
further  on  in  the  Epistles ;  in  the  second  that  "  pauper "  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Horace  with  a  genitive  after  it ;  and  in  the  third 
that  the  use  of  "  regnavit  *'  is.  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  ap-)^ftv.  To 
Mr.  Ruskin  they  are  simply  memorable  as  occurring  in  the  "  briefest 
and  proudest  words  that  Horace  ever  wrote  of  himself/'  and  as  con- 
taining his  "  thoughts  of  his  native  land  chiefly  as  divided  into  two 
districts  of  violent  and  scanty  waters."  "  Now  the  anger  and  power 
of  that  *  taurifcrmis  Aufidus '  is  precisely  because  *  regna  Dauni 
prxfluit,'  because  it  flows  past  the  poor  kingdoms,  which  it  should  enrich. 
Stay  it  there,  and  it  is  treasure  instead  of  ruin.  And  so,  also,  with 
Tiber  and  Eridanua.  They  are  so  much  gold,  at  their  sources  j  they 
are  so  much  death,  if  they  once  break  down,  unbridled,  into  the  plain.'' 

But  the  quotation  from  Horace  is,  of  course,  only  a  chance  part  of 
these  letters  on  Roman  Inundations.  In  his  lecture  upon  "  Verona 
and  its  Rivers/'  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  February,  1870, 
after  showing  the  folly  of  attempting  to  contend  with  rivers  at  their 
mouths  or  in  their  full-flowing  course,  instead  of  at  their  soaree  and 
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before  their  waters  have  gathered  strength ;  and,  after  describing  the 
devastation  spread  by  the  river-floods,  Mr.  Raskin  concluded  by  saying 
that  it  might  be  well  if  Italy  would  give  to  England  some  of  her 
pictures,  and  England  to  Italy  some  of  her  labour ;  and  that,  whether 
or  no  such  exchange  could  be  efifectedj  it  would  be  noble  in  us  to  set 
some  of  our  idle-handed,  able-bodied  men  to  work  to  redeem  the  valleys 
of  a  country  vrhose  happiness  depended,  not  on  the  liberty,  but  on  the 
right  government  of  both  her  rivers  and  her  people.  The  lecture  and 
the  letters  follow  each  other  at  little  less  than  a  year's  interval,  and  are, 
therefore,  naturally  very  much  to  the  same  eflfect.  "  Do  we,  in  England," 
(asks  one  of  the  letters,)  "  owe  so  little  to  Italy  of  delight  that  we  can- 
not so  much  as  lend  her  spades  and  pick-axes  at  her  need  ?"  .  .  .  "  The 
first  thing  the  king  of  any  country  has  to  do"  (says  another  of  them),  "a 
to  manage  the  streams  of  it.  If  he  can  manage  the  streams,  he  can  also 
the  people ;  for  the  people,  also,  foim  alternately  torrent  and  maremma, 
iu  pestilential  fury,  or  pestilential  idleness.  They,  also,  will  change 
into  living  streams  of  men,  if  their  king  literally  *  lead  them  forth 
beside  the  waters  of  comfort.' " 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  irrigation  of  Italy,  and  for  the  manage- 
ment of  its  rivers  is  definite  enough,  and  as  in  its  simply  practical 
statement  of  what  is  to  be  done,  it  is  at  least  beyond  the  usual  accusa- 
tion of  visionary  eloquence,  I  will  quote  the  main  portion  of  it  here. 
The  rainfall  is  to  be  arrested  on  the  hills  before  it  gathers  force  in  the 
valleys ; — 

"Kvery  mountain- farm  ought  to  have  a  dyke  about  two  feet  high — witli  a 
small  ditch  within  it — carried  at  intervals  in  regular,  scarcely-perceptible  incline, 
across  its  fielA-i — with  discharge  into  a  re*irvoir  largo  enough  to  contain  a  week's 
maximum  rainfall  on  the  area  of  that  farm  in  the  stormieat  weather — the  higher 
uncultivated  lands  lieing  guarded  over  larger  spaces  with  bolder  embankments. 
No  drop  of  water  that  had  once  touched  hill  ground  ought  ever  to  reach  the  plains 
till  it  was  wanted  there;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  bank  and  reservoir  once 
built,  on  any  farm,  would  not  cost  more  than  the  keeping-up  its  cattle-sheds 
against  cbanco  of  whirlwind  and  snow." 

"  Once  built,"  but  it  is  just  there  that  the  objection  of  the  economist 
lies ;  the  building  of  these  dykes  and  reservoirs  would  be  costly,  and 
it  "  would  not  pay."  "  I  never  heard,"  replies  Mr.  Ruskiu,  "  of  any 
national  defences  ttiat  did  !"  and  goes  on  to  ask  what  dividend  is 
expected  on  our  latest  inventions  at  Shoebury,  and  how  long  it  was 
before  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  drenclied  the  fortifications  of  Paris, 
and  proved  at  length  their  remunerative  use. 

Leaving  these  passages  upon  the  streams  of  Italy,  I  pass  to  one  upon 
the  London  streets,  which  may  be  read  as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  them. 
It  is  fancifully  written,  and,  dating  from  Utopia,  recommends  the 
Londoners  to  copy  tbe  Utopians.  "  They  have,"  it  says,  "  the  oddest 
way  of  carrying  out  things,  when  once  they  begin,  as  far  as  they  can 
go,  and  thought  that  they  might  just  as  well  sweep  tbe  whole  of  the 
street  as  the  crossings  of  it,  so  that  they  might  cross  anywhere."     Will 
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the  Loudoners  follow  this  example  ?  It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped,  indeed, 
that  the  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  can  be  made  to  resemble  those 
of  Rotterdam,  the  cleanliness  of  which  was  such  that  Doctor  Brown, 
who  passed  through  that  city  on  hia  journey  from  Norwich  to  Colc^ne, 
in  1668,  wrote  that  "  the  women  go  about  in  white  slippers,  which  is 
pretty  to  see  j"  but  still  some  effort  may  be  made  towards  so  perfect  a 
condition  of  passenger  and  of  street,  and  Mr,  Ruskin,  for  once  confessedly 
Utopian,  ends  his  letters  by  announcing  that  he  himself  has  thoughts  of 
setting  the  example  and  making  the  first  more. 

No  living  author  lias  written  of  the  mission  of  women  with  nobler 
eloquence,  none  with  intenser  feeling,  than  has  Mr.  Ruskin.  There 
is  nothiag,  I  imagine,  in  modern  or,  indeed,  in  any  literature  that 
can  equal,  and  certainly  nothing  on  this  point  that  can  excel,  the  second 
lecture  in  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  entitled  "  Of  Queen's  Gardens."  With 
the  full  force  of  his  thought  and  of  his  language  Mr.  Buskin  there 
sums  up  the  teaching  of  Shakespeare  and  jEschylus,  Dante  and  Homer, 
Chancer  and  Scott,  upou  the  true  position  of  women,  and  denouncing 
all  idea  of  the  superiority  or  subjection  of  either  sex,  points  out  that 
the  essence  of  their  happy  relations  is  in  the  one  being  rich,  where  the 
other  is  poor.  But  it  is  possible  that  many  who  have  read — and  who 
has  not? — tliosc  eloquent  passages  may  have  "thought  of  the  words  only 
and  cared  nothing  for  their  mcaQing,"and  have  been  influenced  by  nothing 
but  what  Mr.  Ruskin,  therefore,  calls,  with  bitter  depreciation,  "  the, 
in  many  respects,  misfortune  I  have  had  to  set  my  words  sometimes 
prettily  together."* 

It  was  just  for  this  reason  that  in  my  first  paper  I  spoke  of  these 
letters  as  selections  intended  to  be  read  as  such,  and  of  some  of  them 
as  containing  brief  and  clear  statements  of  the  views  expressed  at  greater 
length  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  books ;  and  in  so  speaking,  the  two  short  letters 
upon  the  position  of  women  were  amongst  those  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
The  first  of  them  was  printed  in  a  Gcncvese  jonrual,  L'Esperarice,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  lady-president  of  the  "  Association  des  Femmes." 
It  was  written  in  French,  and  the  pith  of  it  runs  thus ; — 

"  Jo  ne  puis  trouvcr  des  ternies  assez  forts  pourexprimer  laliaincet  le  mepris 
que  je  rcBsens  pour  I'ldoe  moderne  qu'une  femme  doit  cesser  d'etre  m&re,  fillo,  ou 
feiHitu;  pour  (ju'ellc  piiissc  devenir  commis  on  ingt'niour.  VouB  etfls  toutes  - 
entiOreinent  sottcs  daiia  cette  raatiere,  Le  devoir  d'un  homnie  est  d'entrt^tenir  " 
sa  femin*;  et  sea  cnfants,  celui  d'une  fomme  est  de  le  rendre  heureux  chez  lui  ct  -^ 
d't'k-ver  ses  cnfants  sagcnicnt.  Auctine  femme  n'cst  capable  de  faire  plus  que  «: 
cela.  Aucuno  femme  ne  doit  faire  morns,  et  im  hommc  qui  ne  peut  pas  nourrir  "a 
sa  femme  et  desire  qu'cllc  travaiile  pour  lui,  merite  d'etre  pendu  au-depsus  de  w^ - 
porto," 

I  pass  over  the  sccondlctter,  but  after  the  extract  I  have  just  quoted,  noo 
one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  so  far  from  wishing  tci» 
give  votes  to  women,  would  fain  take  them  away  from  most  men,"  or  ^ 
that,  sympathising  heartily   in  any   effort   to  define  women's  work  anc^ 

*  '■Sesameand  lilies,"  I  97,  p.  123.     (BditioD  1871). 
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sphere,  he  wrote  of  that  work  to  Miss  Emily  Faithful),  in  1871,  "  that  it  is 
as  refreshiag  as  the  dew's,  and  as  defined  as  the  inoon''s,  but  it  is  not  the 
rain's  nor  the  sun's."  So  mnch  for  women's  work  :  the  next  subject 
is  their  dress.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  principal 
letter  upon  this  matter,  but  must  ask  the  reader  to  be  content  with 
these  few  proverbs  from  it. 

■'Right  dress  is  that  which  ia  fit  for  the  station  in  life,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
in  it;  and  which  is  otherwise  graceful,  becoming,  lasting,  healthful  nnd  easy; 
CD  occasion  splendid,  always  as  beautiful  as  possible. 

"Right  dress  is  therefore  strong,  simple,  radiantly  clean,  carefully  put  on, 
careliilly  kept.  .  .  . 

"  Beautiful  dress  is  chiefly  beautiful  in  colour,  in  harmony  of  parts,  and  in 
mode  of  putting  on  and  wearing.  .  .  . 

"  Ornamentation  involving  design,  such  as  embroidery,  ifrc.,  produced  solely  by 
industry  of  hand  is  highly  desirable  in  the  atate-dresaes  of  all  classes,  down  to 
the  lowest  peasantry. 

"  N'ationttl  costume,  wisely  adopted  and  consistently  worn,  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary  in  right  national  organization. 

"Obeying  fashion  is  a  great  iblly,  and  a  greater  crime;  but  gradual  changes 
ID  dress  properly  accompany  a  healthful  national  development." 

Next  to  these  letters  come  two  upon  quite  other  subjects — drunken- 
ness and  crime — in.  which  it  is  insisted  that  dniukenness  is  in  no  case 
the  cauae  of  crime,  but  in  every  case  a  crime  in  itself.  Then  follows  a 
letter  upon  the  morality  of  field  sports,  and  especially  of  fox-hunting, 
which  grouods  the  question  iu  the  matter  not  upon  the  cruelty  to  the 
fox,  but  upon  the  misdirection  of  human  energy,  which  such  sport  in- 
Tolves.  "  The  athletic  training  given  by  fox-hunting  is  excellent,  and 
such  training  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  upper  classes,  but  ought  always 
to  be  in  real  service  to  their  country ;  in  personal  agricultural  labour 
at  the  head  of  their  tenantry ;  and  in  extending  English  life  and  dominou 
in  waste  regions  against  the  adverse  powers  of  Nature." 

lliat  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  view  of  the  riglit  method  of  athletic  training, 
of  which  a  great  part  of  "  True  Education"  consists.  Vor  "  true  edu- 
cation," he  writes  in  a  letter  upon  that  topic,  docs  not  cousist  iu 
"teaching  children  to  write,  or  cypher,  or  repeat  catechism,"  but  in 
leading  them  up  "  to  be  clean,  active,  honest,  and  useful."  That  is  tlic 
education  which  alone  sliould  be  compulsory — the  forming  of  the 
character,  not  the  filling  of  the  head. 

For  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  previous  paper, 
has  no  patience  with  the  rage  for  learning  a  great  deal  quickly  and 
perforce,  or  with  the  eagerness  with  which  the  curious  mob  crowd  to 
the  theatre  of  a  lecturer  whose  books  they  have  never  opened,  much 
less  loved.      "The  miserable  death  of  poor  Dickens,"*  he  says  in  1874, 

•  The  evil  rasult  on  DickeaV  liealth  of  Lis  laat  series  of  rtiailings  at  St.  Jamea'a  Hall,  iu 
the  early  part  of  1670,  scarcely  four  montha  lieforc  Uia  death,  ia  tiiiia  noted  by  Mr.  Forstcr  ; 
"little  remains  to  be  told  that  has  not  in  it  almost  unmixed  sorrow  and  pain.  Hardly  a 
^y  passed,  while  the  readings  went  on  or  after  they  closed,  unvisited  l>v  some  cffoct  or 
o^er  of  the  disastrous  excitement  consequent  on  them." — Lift  of  Ch'-r',^  Diekem,  vol. 
iil  p.  493. 
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"  when  lie  might  have  been  writing  blessed  books  till  he  waa  eighty, 
but  for  the  pestiferous  demand  of  the  mob,  is  a  very  solemn  warning 
to  us  also  if  we  could  take  it."  "  People  won't  read  what  I  ask  them, 
nor  believe  anything  of  what  I  tell  them/*  says  a  letter  written  in  1876, 
"  tmd  yet  ask  me  to  talk  whenever  they  think  they  can  take  a  sbilUng 
or  two  by  me  at  the  door." 

In  connexion  with  this  estimate  of  peraonal  influence  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from  another  letter  a  general  fltatement 
of  the  position  of  critics.  It  is  this  : — "  A  strong  critic  is  every  man's 
adversary ;  men  feel  that  he  knows  their  foibles,  and  cannot  conceive 
that  he  knows  more.  His  praise,  to  he  acceptable,  must  be  always 
unqualified  j  his  equity  is  an  offence  instead  of  a  virtue ;  and  the  art  of 
correction  which  he  has  learned  so  laboriously  only  fills  his  hearers  with 
disgust." 

I  cannot  give  more  of  this  little  "essay  on  criticism"  which,  in  my 
arrangement  of  the  letters,  precedes  two  written  in  reply  to  the  mis- 
taken or  inaccurate  critiques  of  hurried  reviewers.  Of  these  the  first 
is  in  defence  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  and  the  second  in 
explanation  of  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  books,  "The  Gueenof  the  Air." 
In  October,  1860,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "  Faithful  for 
Ever,"  there  appeared  in  the  Oitic  a  review  of  that  book,  which  it 
it  condemned  as  altogether  beneath  the  dignity  of  true  poetry. 
Such  a  criticism  of  "  the  only  living  poet  who  always  strengthens 
and  purifies,"*  attracted  Mr.  Raskin's  attention,  and  he  hastened  to 
point  out  what  he  felt  to  be  the  falsity  of  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  based.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  poem  in  question  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  letters  written  to  each  other  by  different  members  of 
one  family,  and  that  the  chief  incident  disclosed  is  the  "  marriage  be- 
neath him  "  of  Mrs.  Graham's  sailor  son.  It  is  throughout  a  domestic 
poem,  and  in  it  the  poet  has  not  disdained  any  apt  mention  of  the  little 
cares  of  a  mother's  heart.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  letters  from  *'  Mrs. 
Graham  to  her  son  Frederick  "  there  occur  the  following  lines : — 

"  Yon  have  to  buy 
Almost  an  outfit  for  this  cniiae  I 
llut  many  are  good  enough  to  use 
Afrain,  among  the  things  yon  send 
To  eive  away.     My  maid  Bhall  mend 
And  let  yon  have  uiem  back." 

These  lines  had  seemed  to  the  critic  undignified  in  their  familiar 
simplicity.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  protests  "  against  that  method  of 
criticism  which  assumes  that  entire  familiarity  or  simplicity  in  certua 
portions  of  a  great  work  destroys  its  dignity,"  and  he  once  more  turns 
to  the  classics  for  support,  and  shows  how  the  criticisms  of  the  reviewer, 
if  just,  would  apply  in  fully  equal  measure  to  Homer  himself.  How  is 
a  mention  of  the  mending  of  clothes  less  dignified  than  a  description  of 
the  washing  of  them?     And  yet  this  is  what  Homer  gives  us  in  the 

*  "  Sesime  and  Lilies,"  g  65,  \k  69,  note. 
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Odyssey,  and  in  words  as  simple  as  the  matter  of  which  they  treat. 
Mr.  Raskin  translates  the  passage  :  "  They  took  the  clothes  in  their 
bands;  and  poured  on  the  clean  water,  and  trod  them  in  trenches 
thoroughly,  trying  who  could  do  it  the  best;  and  when  they  had 
washed  them  and  got  off  all  the  dirt,  they  spread  them  out  on  the  sea- 
beach,  where  the  sea  had  blanched  the  shingles  cleanest."  And  the 
psssage,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  poetical  partly  becauss  the  language  is  so 
limple,  whilst  in  Pope's  translation  of  it,  for  instance,  the  simplicity 
and  the  poetry  arc  both  somewhat  lost, 

*'  Thns  emolous  the  royal  robes  tlicy  lave 
And  plntifte  the  vestares  in  the  cle&naing  wave, 
(Tho  veatares  cleaosed,  o'erspreal  the  snelly  vxoA, 
Their  anowj  Instre  whitens  all  the  Btrand). 

The  principle,  then,  of  the  matter  ia  similar  to  the  one  worked  out  in 
the  famous  chapter  upon  "  The  Pathetic  Fallacy"  in  the  third  volume  of 
"Modem  Painters."  "Simple  things  ought  to  be  simply  said,"  says 
the  letter,  "  and  truly  poetical  diction  ia  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
right  diction ;  the  incident  being  itaelf  poetical  or  not,  according  to  its 
relations,  and  the  feelings  which  it  is  intended  to  manifest — not 
according  to  its  own  nature  merely."  Thus  the  description  in  Homer 
of  Nausicaa's  clothes- washing,  and  the  allusion  to  the  darning  needle  in 
"  Faithful  for  Ever,"  both  depend  for  their  dignity  on  their  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  psem,  just  as  the  pointing  of  a  coat  or  gotvn  in  a 
portrait  depends  for  its  rightncss  on  its  relation  to  the  face.  It  is  as 
nufair  to  take  either  of  these  passages  out  of  their  context  and  to 
criticize  them  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  poetry,  as  it  would  be  to  take 
a  portion  of  the  dress  in  a  portrait  and  declare  it  to  be  bolow  that  of 
painting.  Both  alike  owe  their  rightncss  to  their  position,  and  it  can 
only  be  ahown  that  Mr.  Patraorc'a  glance  into  the  servants'  room  is 
ridiculous  by  proving  the  mother's  mind,  which  it  illustrates,  to  be 
ridiculous  also. 

The  letter  upon  "  The  Queen  of  the  Air"  is  of  especial  interest,  not 
only  because  it  states  the  aim  of  that  work  in  a  few  words,  hut  also 
because,  like  the  book  itself,  it  declares  the  deep  and  reverent  value  set 
by  its  writer  upon  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  The  reviewer  had 
entirely  mistaken  the  one,  and  equally  underrated  the  other.  To  him 
the  volume  had  meant  little,  and  to  hira  mythology  seemed  merely 
n?cful  as  *'a  storehouse  for  poets  and  for  literary  men  in  want  of  a 
simile  or  metaphor  to  produce  a  striking  effect."  Mr.  Rnskin  sets  him 
right  on  one  point  at  least.  "  The  Queen  of  the  Air,"  he  says,  "  was 
written  to  show,  not  what  could  be  fancied,  but  was  felt  and  meant  in 
the  myth  of  Athena.  Any  British  sailor  knows  that  Neptune  is  the 
god  of  the  sea.      He  doea  not  know  that  Athena  is  the  goddess  of  the 

air You  say  '  I  have  not   attempted  to  explain  all  mythology.' 

I  wonder  what  you  would  have  said  of  me  if  I  had?" 

I   cannot  enter   far  into   this  high  value  set  on  mythology  by  Mr. 
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Ruskin.  He  does  not  always  "call  the  creeds  of  the  past  superstition/' 
hut  reads,  "  with  patience  and  human  sympathy,  the  thoughts  of  men 
who  have  lived  without  blame  in  a  darkness  they  could  not  dispel," 
remembering  "  that,  whatever  charge  of  folly  may  justly  attach  to  the 
saying,  '  There  is  no  God,*  the  folly  is  prouder,  deeper,  and  less  pardon- 
able in  saying  '  There  is  no  God  but  for  me.' "  So,  again,  he  praises 
the  reader  of  the  classics  who  "  imagines  it  to  be  possible  that  he  may 
himself  know  no  more  of  God  than  Horace  did ; — discovers  and 
acknowledges  in  his  own  mind  the  tendency  to  self-deception,  but  with 
it  also  the  capacity  of  divine  instruction,  and  feeling  this  teachableness 
in  himself,  admits  it  in  others ;  with  the  still  more  important  admission 
that  the  Divine  Being,  who  in  all  ages  made  the  best  men  the  most 
docile  and  the  most  credulous,  is  not  likely  to  have  done  so  that  he 
might  amuse  himself  with  their  docility  in  telling  them  lies.*'*  It  is 
thus,  also,  as  he  writes  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  it 
necessary,  in  a  great  part  of  his  analytical  work,  to  "  regard  the  art  of 
every  nation  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own  natural  point  of  view,'* 
and  earnestly  striven  to  realize  beliefs  which  he  supposed  to  be  fake,  and 
sentiments  which  he  knew  to  be  foreign  to  his  temper. 

It  is  with  this  analytical  work  that  Mr.  Ruskin's  readers  are  con- 
stantly, and  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  sometimes  startled.  "  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  myself  at  the  length  to  which  this  examination  of  one 
small  piece  of  Sir  Walter's  first-rate  work  has  carried  us,"  he  writes  in 
his  paper  upon  "  Fiction,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  of  last  month ; 
and  how  much  there  is  to  be  said  on  a  single  word  is  shown  in  one  of 
these  letters,  written  in  explanation  of  a  passage  from  "  Julius 
Cffisar": — 

"And  yon  grey  lines 
That  fret  the  cloutU  are  messeugora  of  day." 

This  letter,  now  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  New  Sbakspere 
Society,"  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Fumivall,  who  had  written  to  Mr. 
Ruskin  that  not  one  man  in  150  knew  what  the  words  meant.  Mr. 
Ruskin  thinks  even  this  too  low  an  estimate  of  popular  ignorance. 

"Not  one  man  in  15,000,"  he  writes,  "  in  the  nineteenth  century  knows,  or 
ever  can  know,  what  any  line,  or  any  word,  means  used  by  a  great  writer. 
For  most  words  stand  for  things  that  are  seen,  or  things  tliat  are  thought  of, 
and  in  the  nineteentli  century  there  is  certainly  not  one  in  15,000  who  ever  looks 
at  anything,  and  not  one  in  15,000,000  capable  of  a  thought.  Take  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  word  in  this  line,  for  example, — the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is, 
first,  that  the  reader  should  have  seen,  what  he  has  often  heard  of,  but  probably 
not  seen  twice  in  his  life — '  Daybreak.'" 

And  then  the  letter  goes  on  to  show  first  how  the  day  does  break — out, 
and  down,  and  in,  and  on  to  earth;  and  outwards,  too, with  growing  bright- 
ness ;  next,  what  the  day  breaks  up,  destroying  the  darkness, /re^/tn^  away 
the  robe  of  night,  as  a  moth  fretteth  a  garment;  and  so  on,  from  ''fret"  to 

*  See  "  Qneen  of  the  Air,"  p.  8  ;  and  "  BiUiotheoa  PMrtoram,"  vol.  L  p.  xzvu. 
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"frii^,"  and  thence  throngh  "frico"  and  "frango"  and  "plico"  to  Milton's 
in  the  plighted  clonds/* 

I  had  iatendedj  however^  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  books,  to 
have  dealt  ere  this  with  another  letter  which  was  written  in  answer  to 
a  criticism  of  its  writer's  peculiar  method  of  publication.  Ten  years 
ago  Mr.  Raskin  began  to  edit  a  revised  series  of  his  works,  and  to  issue 
the  same  on  principles  hitherto  unrecognized  by  the  trade  of  booksellers. 

*'  I  find,"  he  wrote,  shortly  after  he  had  seen  the  reception  ot'  this  method  by 
the  trade,  "  that  when  the  retail  price  is  printed  on  books  all  sorts  of  commission 
and  abatements  take  place,  to  the  discredit  of  the  author,  and,  I  um  convinced, 
in  the  end  to  every  one  else's  disadvantage.     I  mean,  therefore,  to  sell  my  own 

books  at  a  price   from  which    there  shall  be   no    abatement I  hope, 

in  time,  that  the  system  may  be  adopted  by  other  autiiors,  and  that  the  public 
may  gradually  see  its  reasonableness,  and  pay  their  ten  per  cent,  justly  and 
openly  to  the  retail  bookseller.  How  much  more  than  teo  per  cent,  he  takes 
from  them  at  present  by  concealment  or  equivocation,  they  may  prove  by  ob- 
serving the  eagerness  of  his  endeavour-to  hiuder  the  sale  of  these  books  on  the 
terms  conceded  to  him." 

Thus  for  ten  years  has  Mr.  Kuakin  conducted  the  publication  and 
sale  of  his  books  ;  and  the  result  of  this  new  method  upon  his  influeuce 
has  been  as  great  as  in  its  nature  it  was  to  him  presumed  unexpected. 
It  is  a  Insult,  however,  to  part  of  which  he  is  probably  indifferent,  and 
the  rest  of  which  he  woidd  be  the  last  to  regret.  For,  firat,  the  appar- 
ently private  publication  of  his  books  created  an  apparent  dearth  of 
them  in  the  market.  The  old  editions  could  no  longer  be  bought  except 
at  second-hand,  and  the  booksellers  at  once  saw  their  way  to  making  a 
still  greater  profit  out  of  the  purchase  and  rc-aale  of  these  former 
editions  than  they  could  have  made  out  of  the  new  ones,  had  they  been 
published  in  accordance  with  the  common  practices  of  the  trade.  The 
purchaser  on  hia  part  was,  after  the  manner  of  purchasers,  only  the 
more  anxious  to  purchase  what  was  difficult  and  increasingly  difficult 
to  obtain.  A  race  of  "  Ruskin  collectors"  sprang  up,  whose  creduHtv 
delighted  the  sellers  of  books  until  their  importunity  annoyed  them  ;  and 
it  is  now  impossible  to  purchase  what  was  oucc  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  or  a 
five  shilling  book  for  anything  like  its  original  price.  There  is  indeed 
something  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  booksellers,  or  rather  of  the  books. 
The  early  copies  of  volumes  containing  plates  are  of  course  of  special 
value,  and  even  where  this  reason  is  absent  it  is  well  known  how  keen  an 
interest  is  taken  by  so-called  bibliomaniacs  *  in  the  first  editions  of  great 
works,  especially  if  the  same  has  been  re-edited  by  their  author,  with 
alterations  which  mark  the  growth  of  his  mind.  But  it  is  worth  notiog, 
that  it  is  only  to  the  works  of  authors  whose  fame  is  justly  secured, 
that  this  bibliomaniac  interest  is  often  accorded.     Rarity  may  enhance 

*  "  I  say  first  we  have  deepised  literature.  What  do  we,  aa  a  nation,  care  about  books  ? 
How  much  do  you  think  we  spend  altogether  on  our  librariee,  public  or  private,  as  comt>ared 
with  what  we  spend  on  our  horses  ?  If  a  man  spend  lavishly  on  his  library,  you  call  him 
mad — a  bibliomaniac.  Bat  you  never  call  anyone  a  horsemaniao,  though  men  ruin  them- 
aelvei  every  day  by  their  horses,  and  you  da  not  hear  of  people  ruining  themselves  by  their 
books." — Seflame  and  Iiilies,  chap,  i  Kings'  TreMuries,  p>  43,  §  32. 
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the  value  of  what  is  already  valuable ;  it  will  not  often  give  a  worth 
to  that  which  in  itself  is  worthless. 

That,  then,  is  the  result  of  this  method  of  publication  to  which  Mr. 
Buskin  is  probably  indifferent ;  but  the  second  result  is  more  important. 
Unaided,  if  not  hindered,  by  the  courteous  trade,it  was  but  gradually  that 
the  public  learnt  where  they  could  obtain  Mr.  Ruskin's  recently  published 
Or  rc-cdited  works  * ;  and  it  was  still  less  rapidly  that  they  realized  that 
the  difficulty  of  sending  to  a  bookseller  in  London  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  writing  to  one  in  Kent.  And  what  was,  at  iirst,  the  univerHal  it  still 
the  general  rule,  and  it  is  only  those  who  really  care  for  the  books 
and  will  read  them  when  they  have  got  them,  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  order  them  in  an  unusual  way,  and  give  for  them  what 
is  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  a  somewhat  unusual  price.  It  has  been 
by  adopting  this  method  of  publishing  hia  works,  Mr.  Ruskin  did,  what 
few  authors  could  have  dared  to  do,  and  still  fewer  could  have  succeeded 
in  doing, — concentrated  his  influence.  His  bnoks  were  no  longer 
circulated  by  the  libraries,  that  they  might  be  possessed  by  those 
who  cared  to  possess  them ;  they  were  no  longer  honoured  with  a 
place  upon  a  thousand  tab'es,  that  tlicy  might  accept  the  welcome  of 
a  hundred  hearts. 

I  have  not  time  to  notice  the  growth  of  this  concentrated  influence, 
and  I  return  to  the  particular  letter,  from  the  mention  of  which 
I  have  too  long  digressed.  It  replies  mainly  to  the  natural  inquiry 
"  why  has  Mr.  Ruskin  determined  to  be  his  own  publisher  ?"  The  answer 
given  is  partly  grounded  on  a  wish  to  resist  the  practice  of  writing  for 
money  early  in  life.  "  I  do  not  think  young  men  should  rush  into 
print,  nor  the  old  ones  modify  their  books  to  please  publishers."  It 
would  be  enough,  thinks  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  a  young  man  to  print  "  a 
hundred  pages  of  his  careful  work ''  to  start  with,  and  well  that  all 
men  should  think  long  before  inviting  attention  to  their  sayings  on  any 
subject  whatever.  "  Admirable  advice,*'  it  may  be  said,  "  from  the 
author  of  more  than  thirty  volumes  \"  and  the  remark  is  anticipated 
and  answered.  "  W'hat  I  do,  therefore,  is  done  only  in  the  conviction, 
foolish,  egotistic,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  but  firm,  that  I  am 
writing  what  is  needful  and  useful  for  my  fellow-creatures;  that,  if  it 
is  so,  they  will  in  due  time  discover  it,  and  that  before  due  time  I  do 
not  want  it  discovered." 

I  have  now  but  few  more  letters  to  notice,  or,  rather,  but  few  of 
which  I  can  here  take  note.  But  amongst  these  I  must  at  once  include 
some  upon  charity,  which  are  too  important  for  me  to  run  any  chance 
of  omitting  them.  "  True  charity,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  "  is  the  giving,  not 
of  alms,  but  of  work,  and  that  charity  consequently  is  the  most  discri- 
minate  which   discovers   the  uses  that  people  may  be  put  to,  and  helps 

t  And  this  ia  still  the  cue.  "  My  readers  continiudly  compUin  that  they  can't  get  tny 
pretently  issuiDg  boolu.  Thtire  is  not  ft  bookBeller  in  London,  nowever,  who  ia  not  peifectly 
well  aw»re  that  the  wid  books  are  alwayg  to  be  had  by  a  post-card  seat  to  my  pablisher,  Mr. 
G.  Allen,  Snunystde,  Orpington,  Kent.  — Noiu  tm  Prout  and  Bunt,  p.  69.     1879-80. 
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them  by  selting  them  to  work  ia  those  services.  That  is  the  help 
beyond  all  others :  fiad  out  how  to  make  useless  people  useful,  and  let 
them  earn  their  money  instead  of  begging  it.  Few  people  arc  so  feeble 
as  to  be  incapable  of  all  occupation,  none  so  faultful  hut  that 
oocupation,  well  chosen,  and  kindly  compelled,  will  he  medicine  for 
them  in  soul  and  body." 

That  is  the  principle  expanded  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Employment 
of  the  Destitute  and  Criminal  Classes,"  printed  and  privately  circulated 
by  Mr.  Ruskin  (1868)  shortly  before  the  letter,  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  was  written.  That  pamphlet  he  enclosed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Daihj  Telegraph,  and  as  part  of  it  was  there  reprinted,  and 
the  whole  of  it  has  never  been  reprinted  at  all,  I  must  be  permitted 
space  for  a  short  note  of  it  here. 

It  begins  by  insisting  that  character  depends  more  upon  occupation 
than  upon  teaching.     The  real  and  true  education  is  employment,  the 
nature  or  the  want  of  which  determines  the  character,  and  thsrefore 
the  fate,  of  both   individuals  and   nations.     Public  interference  should 
consequently  deal  first  not  with  crime,  but  with  the  tendency  to  commit 
crime,  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime   being  really  criminal  before  he  is 
actually  guilty  of  the  deed  ;  be  is  criminal,  in  fact,  when  he  is  corrupt, 
not  only  when  he  has  proved  himself  to  he  so.     The  true  instruments 
of  reformation  are  employment  and  reward,  not  punishment.     And  the 
principles  of  employment  are  four  :   (1)   Use  all  available   vital  force 
first,  then  use  inexpensive  natural  force.     Thns,  see  first  that  no  arm  is 
idle,  then  that  no  watercourse  runs  uselessly,  and  then,  if  yon  must,  call  in 
your   machinery.     (2.)  Make  employment  as  educational  as  possible; 
labour  should  he   a   discipline   for  all,  not  only  for  criminals;  it  should 
be  formatory,  not  reformatory.      (3.)  Meet  the  stress  of  poverty  by  pro- 
ducing useful  articles  only — food,  clothing,  lodging — and  by  distributing 
and  prescr\'ing  these.     And,  (4)  make  the  idle  work.     Let  your  con- 
scriptions take  the  idle  from  their  idleness,  not  the  industrious  from 
tteir  homes. — Upon  which  four  principles,  concludes  the  pamphlet,  the 
poor  and  destitute  may   he  employed,   first  iu    road-making,   in   the 
bringing  in  of  waste  land,  and  in  harbour-making;  then,  in  the  porterage 
of  heavy    goods    not    requiring   speedy   transit;  then    in    the  repair  of 
buildings;  and  then,  especially  the  women  and  children,  in  the  making 
of  dress,  and  in  the  manufacture,  in  its  time  derivative  sense,  of  pottery 
and  such  like  work,  leading  up  to  the  final  production  of  higher  art. 

Part  of  the  teaching  of  this  pamphlet  was,  as  \vc  have  seen,  urged 
in  the  letter  on  true  education  already  mentioned  ;  and  another  part 
of  it  was  insisted  on  in  that  upon  drunkenness,  into  which  wc  had  not 
time  to  enter.  The  main  principle  of  it  is,  indeed,  one  which  runs 
through  all  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  "  a  lover  of  labour,"  has  written  of  the 
*lignity  of  well-directed  work ;  and  the  statement  of  the  essence  of  right 
charity  being  in  helping  those  who  can  work  to  work  is  repeated  iu  one 
of  (he  most  recent  in  date  of  all  these  letters.  It  was  written  in  reply 
^*—  XXXVIII.  n 
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to  8  second  oppUcatioa  of  the  secrctar^r  of  tlic  Protcstaat  filiuil  Peusion 
Society  iu  the  summer  of  last  year;  autl  it  rune  thus  : — 

"  The  rai-^oD  1  Dcvor  naii'.v«rcil  wud,  1  uow  liiitl,  tliu  dilCruIir  of  cxpIoioinK 
my  llxed  ptincii'Ioawor  to  jrvio  in  say  itivali«l  cUariuw.  All  ui«*  roolUIi  world 
u  n-ady  to  heljitiiBiii;  aiv\  will  spend  Urga  iiici>iue»  in  tiying  u  tnuko  idioU 
think,  utid  llip  blind  rvad,  haC  it  will  Iviivo  die  nutilugt  ioti'llacts  lo  go  to  tha 
Devil,  and  till-  brightuai  vjt%  tu  remain  spiritnidly  blind  for  everl  All  ujr 
work  i«  to  help  thnic  who  hnve  eyea  and  spo  not. 

P.8.— I  must  add  thnt  to  my  mi  ad  the  prefix  nr'  ProtDstaat'  to  your  sociotjr*' 
name  indicate;)  fur  stonier  hliadncs^  tlinn  nny  it  will  relieve." 

This  letter  was  piintcd,  uith  il»  writer's  pcrmiMion,  in  a  mngaxtne 
councctcd  with  some  Vouiig  Mcn''ji  Association  in  one  of  the  Loudon 
snburba ;  and  to  the  editor  of  this  periodical  Mr.  Bu&kin  again  wrote, 
some  weeks  later,  in  comment  on  a  political  paper  contninc<l  in  the  iiuro- 
bcr  of  the  magazine  in  which  hi.«  own  letter  had  appeared. — "  Yoong 
men  have  no  business  with  politics  at  all;  and  when  the  time  is  come 
for  thcui  to  hare  opinions,  they  will  find  all  political  parlies  resolve 
themselves  at  lant  into  two,  that  which  holdif,  with  Solomon,  that  a  rod 
is  for  the  fool's  back,  and  that  which  holds  with  the  fool  him^'ctf,  thnt 
a  crown  in  for  his  head,  a  vote  for  his  mouthy  and  all  the  unlvcraa  fat 
his  belly." 

There  arc  three  other  letters,  written,  like  (his  one,  to  a   (wlitical 
aseocintiou  for  the  education  of  youth.     These  three  were  all  nddreswd, 
at  intcn'nin  of  a  year  or  more,  to  the  $ainc  society^  a  Bible-class  in  Aber- 
deen, and  were  intended  a*  New  Year's  Messages  to  it*  young  menilMUB. 
Of  these  messages  the  &r$t  recalls  Mr.  Rii.skin'5  remarks  on  (he  sercnih 
clanAc  of  the  Lonl'n  Prayer,  in  the  &cncs  of  letters  on    that    subject 
irhich  appeared,  some  few  montlis  back,  in  the  pages  of  this  Kevicw.  It 
is  that  "  they  will  find  it  well  throughout  life,  never  to  trouble   thctn- 
acWes  about  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  but  about  what  ihey  onght  tn 
do.    The  condemnation  given  from  the  judgment  throne,  most  solemnly 
deaeribed — is  all  for  the  tindones  and  not  for  the  doves.       People   arc 
perpetually  afraid  of  doing  wrong;  but   unless  they  are  doing  its  re- 
Tcrsc  energetically,  they  do  it   all  day-long,  and  the  degree  doca  aotl 
matter."     So,  again,  the  second  of  these  letters  urging  obedience  ta  a] 
more  really  "  DiWnc   service  *'  than  prayer,  recalls  another  letter  of  thcj 
same  scries,  whilst  the  third  and  last  message  sent  is  the  pagan  waruiog'r- 

"Iiitvrspvm  vanuii()u&  tiniora  iiiUrvt  iru 
OMnrm  cralc  di«u  tibi  dilaxiufi  ■npromuu.*' 

I  have  now  touched  upon  all  the  principal  letters  upon  which   I    mrt 

here  dwell,  aud  will  only  rcmiud  my  readers  of  the  ujiology,  even  mor 

leccstar}-  now  thau  it  was  before,  with  which  I  partly  concluded  my 

prerions  p»pcr.      Rut  as  in  the  fiint  pages  of  it  I  spitkc  of  theso  lettc 

as    "coutaintiig  persona!    traits   uol    to  be    found  elsewhere/'    it    maj 

be  thought  that  I  ought  to  suhstanliatc  that   remark.      I   canDOt^  in 

dcedj  collect  together   the   aentcuces  or  words  in  which  thost-  traits 

givcQj  and  were  I  to  do  so,  the  result  would,  I  thinkj  be   open   to  tl 

accusation  of  mistaken  taste.      For  those  traits,  f«r  the  little  touches 
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hnmour,  of  repartee,  of  casual  anecdote^  and  of  crystallized  eloquence, 
if  one  may  ao  speak  of  the  force  sometimes  givea  to  a  single  word ;  for 
-  the  extracts  I  have  not  given,  and  for  the  letters  on  which  I  have  not 
touched,  or  hardly  touched  at  all,  those  who  care  to  do  bo,  must  turn, 
as  they  will,  I  hope,  have  chance  of  doing  before  many  months  are  over, 
to  a  complete  collection  of  the  letters  themselves.*)^ 

But  for  those  who  may  not  care  to  turn  to  that  collection,  I  may  give 
two  instances  from  these  letters  of  a  generosity,  too  generally  admitted 
for  illustration  of  it  to  appear  in  any  degree  fulsome.  Of  these  the 
first  involves  an  anecdote  of  truly  tragic  interest.  Some  time  in  the 
January  of  1868  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  contained  a  version 
of  the  following  story.  It  appeared  that  a  girl,  named  Matilda  Griggs, 
had  been  nearly  murdered  by  her  seducer,  who,  after  stabbing  her  in  no 
less  than  thirteen  different  places,  had  then  left  her  for  dead.  She  had, 
however,  still  strength  enough  to  crawl  into  a  field  close  by,  and  there 
swooned.  The  assistance  that  she  met  with  in  this  plight  was  of  a  rare 
kind.  Two  calves  came  up  to  her,  and  disposing  themselves  on  either 
aide  of  her  bleeding  body,  thus  kept  her  warm  and  partly  sheltered  from 
cold  and  rain.  Temporarily  preserved,  the  girl  eventually  recovered, 
and  entered  into  recognizances  under  a  sum  of  forty  pounds  to  prosecute 
her  murderous  lover.  But  "  she  loved  much,"  and,  refusing  to  prosecute, 
forfeited  her  recognizances,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  Chaucellor  of  the 
Eichequer  for  her  debt.  "  Pity  this  poor  debtor,^'  wrote  the  Telegraph, 
and  in  the  next  day's  issue  appeared  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Kuskin, 
which  was  probably  not  intended  for  the  publication  accorded  to  it : — 

*'  Sir, — Except  in  '  Gil  Bias  '  I  never  read  of  anything  Astrtean  on  tlie  earth 
>o  perfect  as  the  story  in  your  fourth  article  to-day.  I  aend  you  a  cheque  for 
the  Chancellor.  If  4U,  in  legal  terms,  means  400,  you  must  explnin  the  further 
requirements  to  your  impulsive  public.     I  am,"  &c. 

The  other  instance  is  less  sensational  in  its  circumstances,  and  it 
represents  Mr.  Ruskin  not  in  a  charitable,  but  in  what  he  considers  a 
strictly  business-like  capacity.  It  occurs  in  one  of  the  letters  ou  Political 
Economy,  and  is  given  in  illubtratiuu  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
principle  that  there  is  a  just  price  for  everything,  and  that  ueithcr  more 
nor  less  should  ever  be  giveu,  or  can  be  paid,  fur  anything  than  tiiat 
just  price  : — 

"  I  have  never  found  my  own  interests  seriously  compromised  by  my  jjraciitjy, 
which  is,  when  I  cannot  get  the  fair  price  of  a  thing,  not  to  sell  it,  an:l  wh.ii  1 
cannot  give  the  fair  price  of  a  thing,  not  to  buy  it.  The  other  day,  a  dealer  in 
want  of  money  offered  me  a  series  of  Hart;;  minerab  for  two-thirds  of  their  value, 
but  1  did  not  care  to  spend  the  entire  sum  which  would  have  covou^d  it.  I  thtiu- 
fore  chose  forty  specimens  out  of  the  seventy^  and  guva  the  di-'altr  what  liu  asked 
for  the  whole." 

X  have  little  more  to  add,  for  the  present  paper  has  already  ctcecded 
its  expected  limits,  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Editor  of  this  Keview  for 
permitting  me  a  greater  space  than   I  had  at  first  intended  to  occupy. 

*  I  wn  permitted  to  refer  the  reailer  to  Mr.  George  Alleo,  already  meDtioned  in  the  last 
Dot«,  for  farther  infonnation  on  this  point. 
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And  yet,  just  as,  gloncinf;  agaiu  through  my  previous  paper,  I  felt  tliat  I 
might  replace  niaiiyof  the  extracts  I  there  pave  with  others  ofcqualiiiterrst 
BQd  siniilRr  eloqtieuce,  so  in  revising  thi-i  I  am  cou&cious  that  1  tDtgfat 
hare  gone  u|>on  quite  other  lines,  and  alvaya  kcepiug  to  the  letters 
themselves  and  to  what  tlicy  dircetly  sug^^est,  have  considered  many  other 
subjects  hciiidoi  those  upon  wliich  I  have  actunlly  dwelt.  That  I  have 
kept  uriih  proper  pertinence  to  the  letters,  and  hare  never  really  di- 
gressed from  them,  is  my  slncercst  hope.  To  give  an  account  of  these 
scattered  writings,  and  to  call  attention  to  their  existence  and  their 
vahic,  was,  as  I  said  in  the  outttet,  the  sole  object  of  these  [taiters,  and 
in  the  finit  of  them  I  am  satisHed  that  I  did  not  miss  my  tixed  aim. 
But  to  have  confitied  myself  an  t-losely  in  this  paper  to  the  letter:*  Mould, 
T  fonnd,  have  been  well  nigh  impossible,  whiUt  to  have  hesitated  to  turn 
here  aud  (here  to  Mr.  Ituskiu's  other  teaching  might  have  Meakcnird  the 
iutcrest  which  1  wished  to  awaken  iiL  them,  by  Hocmiug  to  lc»j>en  the 
importance  which  I  knew  them  to  possefs. 

For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  thought  otherwise  than  right  that,  after 
stating  the  nature  of  what  seemed  tome  their  peculiar  value,  I  havo 
gone  through  these  letters  aud  alluded  to  the  books  which  illastrate 
them  with  scarcely  any  comment  of  my  own.  The  most  practised 
advocates  will  acknowledge  that  uo  argument  is  so  forcible,  U'  only  it 
can  he  ventured,  as  that  of  letting  a  case  speak  for  itself,  and  this  i* 
what  I  have  tried  lo  do.  I  am,  however,  sensible  that  in  taking  suck 
a  course,  I  can  hardly  have  caeaped  a  somewhat  tedious  formality  ;  but 
1  preferred  running  that  risk  to  attempting  comment  which  would  have 
beeu  presumptuous,  or  praise  which  might  have  appeared  more  presump- 
tuous still.  Tor  1  wu)  convinced  that  by  those  wliu  would  concur  in 
praise,  no  comment  of  mine  would  he  practically  eudurcd  ;  whilst  those 
who  looked  for  eummcut  would  treat  with  scorulul  intolerance  ntty 
tribute  of  admiration.  It  is  thus,  that  throughout  theso  papers  1  hare, 
except  in  matters  already  indisputable,  avoided  all  eulogy  of  either  the 
letters  or  their  writer,  and  beeu  content  to  do  uo  more  than  present  to 
my  readers  some  portions  of  Mr.  Ituskin'n  writings,  fiomc  aspects  of  his 
teaching,  and,  it  may  be,  some  facta  about  his  work,  with  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  unfamiliar.  If  1  have  gone  beyond  this, 
or  if  I  liavi'  ever  unduly  siHtken  myself,  where  1  chould  baie  reniembcred 
that  I  was  but  listening  with  my  readers  to  auothcr's  gracioua  spceeti,  I 
shall  regret  the  error  which  I  have  studied  to  avoid ;  nor  is  it  in 
afl'ectation  that  I  close  these  papers  with  a  motto  with  which  I  had 
almofit  begun  them.  It  is  one  which  is  not  the  less  true  that  it  appears 
trite,  nor  the  los  notable  that  it  is  so  rarely  regarded,  and  it  is  one, 
the  spirit  of  which  I  have  Btrivcu  to  keep  t^'fore  me  sh  1  wrote,  lest  I) 
t00|  should  be  unmindful  of  its  lessou,  and  forget  that  "it  is  a  wiser 
thing  to  rcracmbor  and  point  out  the  perfect  words,  than  to  inneat 
poorer  ones  wherewith  to  encumber  temporarily  the  world." 

Ax  Oxford  PuriL. 
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IN  the  year  1837,  Rowland  Hill  published  his  first  pamphlet  advo- 
cating penny  poatagCi  and  the  easy  mode  of  "  freighting  letters  by 
the  nse  of  an  adhesive  stamp  on  the  envelope  or  wrapper."  Since  then, 
the  application  of  the  adhesive  stamp  as  a  means  of  collecting  revenue  has 
been  largely  adopted,  and  its  use  and  convenience  are  well  appreciated  by 
the  public.  In  all  the  departments  of  Government  into  which  it  has 
been  introduced  it  has  b^en  found  the  most  simple,  effectual,  and  con- 
venient form  of  collecting  with  accuracy  and  certainty  imposts,  duties, 
and  fines. 

It  is  true  that  embossed  or  impressed  stamps  were  in  use  many  years 
previous  to  the  application  of  the  adhesive  stamps  being  enforced  by 
Act  of  Parliament  5  and  6  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  21;  but  these  stamps 
were  chiefly  confined  to  deeds  and  instruments  of  a  permanent  aud 
legal  character.  It  is  only  within  very  recent  times  that  we  find 
the  adhesive  stamp  extended  into  the  departments  of  the  Patent  OflSce, 
the  Probate  and  other  Law  Courts  j  whilst  we  have  had  at  the  same 
time  introduced  for  daily  use  amongst  the  people  the  postage,  the 
receipt,  and  the  agreement  stamps. 

Some  idea  of  the  extentof  revenueanuuallycollected  by  means  of  stamps 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement : — In  the  Revenue  Returns 
for  the  year  1868  we  find  a  sum  of  £13,419,421  obtained  from  the 
sale  aud  application  of  stamps.  (It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  postal 
telegraph  stamps  had  not  then  been  introduced.)  The  amount  continued 
to  increase  year  by  year,  and  ten  years  afterwards  (1877)  the  sum  had 
been  augmented  by  upwards  of  £4,000,000,  giving  a  total  of  £17,675,450 
— still  not  reckoning  the  shilling  postal  telegraph  stamp. 

The  Post  Office,  with  its  numerous  arrangements  and  ramifications. 
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U  farmed  nnd  mitimged  ns  an  institution  of  the  Kxcctitivc  Ooremmcut, 
aud  the  profits  arising  from  the  inonopolT  arc  carried  to  the  gcurral 
revenue  of  the  cotintiy  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large,  liut  receipt 
and  agreement  st«m))s  are  simply  and  purely  instrumeut«  of  taxation, 
which  are  made  legal  evidences  in  our  courts  of  lair  and  equity  in  order 
to  c^tablisli  t)ie  sullitfactiuu  of  a  debt  or  the  legal  executiuu  of  a  contract. 
It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  coramuijity  at  large  that  there  should 
be  some  specisl  record  made,  some  special  act  [icrformed,  ou  the  settlement 
of  accounts — that  n  aoniclhiug  more  tbau  ordinary  should  mark  the  tcr* 
mination  of  the  transaction  aud  the  end  of  the  liability — and  it  would 
be  ditticult  to  devise  any  more  simple  arrangement  thau  the  attachment 
of  an  adhesive  stamp  to  the  document,  properly  caucelled  by  the  signature 
of  the  receiver  and  the  date  of  the  payment.  It  has,  therefore,  fory 
wisely  bccu  conceived  that  nt  Euch  times,  nhcu  both  the  jiurtiea  to  a 
transaction  shall  have  arrived  at  a  settlement,  the  Crow  u  is  justly  entitled 
to  demaml  a  small  contribution  to  the  revenue,  and  this  it  obtains  by 
the  sale  of  the  stamp.  Thnt  the  liability  and  the  ta^  arc  discharged 
together — the  payment  of  the  debt  and  the  puymcuL  of  the  lax 
are  simultaneous  acta.  It  is  this  principle  that  I  propose  to  extend 
farther. 

The  TTcalih  of  a  country  is  lite  wealth  of  the  community  at  l.i^» 
and  the  various  classes  of  whieli  thai  community  is  com[iosed  may  be  &aid 
to  have  the  following  relations  to  its  wealth  : — There  are  Ihoee  who  ovrn 
and  those  who  use ;  and  regarded  as  users  there  arc  those  who  prodnett 
those  who  deal, — those  who  labour,  and  those  who  gptculate.     Now,  all 

I'^rsous  who  have  any  connection  with  wealth  (and,  with  the  excejition, 

-^terhopSj  of  the  |>aiiper,  who  lias  notV)  have  it  iu  some  or  other  of  these 
bearings,  and  it  is  this  association  of  the  citizen  with  some  or  other  of  the 

L^urms  aud  eicmculs  of  wealth  uliich  marks  the  occasion  lor  the  im|)osi(ion. 
Ufa  tax  and  the  opportunity  for  its  convenient  puymeul  aud  eutlectton. 
Nothing,  however,  can  he  more  annoying  than  the  frcqueut  visits,  often 
at  very  inconvenient  hours,  of  the  tax  collector.  t?n  generally  rcxatioaa 
is  this  system,  that  no  matter  huw  a  section  of  political  econootiatD  may 
advecata  direct  taxation  in  preference  to  indirect  taxation,  yet  udImi 
they  can  produce  n  system  of  direct  taxation  which  shall  not  be  inquisi- 
torial in  its  character,  and  shall  not  necessitate  domiciliary  vinita  in  it* 
assessment  and  in  its  collection,  the  hulk  of  people  would  still  prefer  the 

l^ystem  of  indirect  taxation,  with  all  its  associated  evils  and  costly  col- 
leetioQ,  to  the  personal  and  arbitrary  demands  of  the  man  in  authority. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  tell  them  that  they  arc  paying  throttgh  indirect  taxation 
double  or  treble  the  nctnnl  value  of  tlic  article  they  purchase  from  the 
tetiiil  dealer,  for  the  simple  reaxon  that  they  have  become  reconciled  to 
the  ctihanced  price  by  usage. 

But  arc  weuot,  it  will  I>c  a«kcd,  advocating  n  system  uf  direct  taxation 
on  wealth?  Yea,  most  certainly;  but  it  is  one  which  has  no  connection  witb 
the  arbitrary  collection  oftaxea.  Tlic system  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
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set  forth  is,  we  assert,  simple  in  its  character,  easy  to  be  understood,  uni- 
form in  its  action,  certain  in  its  results,  equitable  in  its  adjustment,  and 
just  in  its  demands. 

i\nt  of  all,  however,  let  na  ask  what  is  meant  by  taxation  ?     Taxa- 
tion is  the  art  of  taking  revenue   from  the  community  for  the  support 
of  the  State,  and  a  tax  is  a  rate  imposed  on  property  or  persons  for  that 
object.     But  how  to  make  taxation  productive  to  the  State  is  a  vast 
and  complicated  practical  science.      M.  Turgot,  one  of  the  wisest  of  the 
financiers  of  his  day,  called  it  the  art  of  "  plucking  the  goose  without 
making  it  cry/'     It  was  supposed  that  indirect  taxation — that  is,  a  duty 
levied  on  articles  before  they  reach    the  consumer — must,  iu  a  civilized 
and  orderly  country,  be  almost  inexhaustible.     The  merit  of  the  system 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  burden  of  the  tax  did  not  fall  on  the  person 
who  paid  it.      Income  tax,  house  tax,  dog  tax,  and  the  like,  are  levied 
directly  on  the  person  upon  whom  the  burden  ultimately  falls,  and  if  he 
do  not  pay,  the  amount  will  be  taken  by  force.     This  is  termed  dibect 
taxation.    Tea  duty,  coflFee  duty,  and  wine  duty,  however,  arc  not  levied 
on  the  consumer,  though  he  has  to  pay  them ;  they  arc  levied  on  the  im- 
porter, who  has  no  interest — or  a  very  slight  one — telling  against  the  tax, 
since  he  can  charge  it  on  the  consumer.     But  this  form  of  taxation  is 
met  by  cheeks.     If  the  duty  is  excessive,  people  will  not  buy  the  taxed 
article,  and  it  has  often  been  found  that  reducing  the  duty  increases 
the  revenue.     An  indirect  tax  on  luxuries,  and  especially  on  those  which 
may  be  used  to  vicious  excess,  has  strong  recommendations  with  many 
economists.     A  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  on  bread  or  salt,  cannot 
be  evaded,  as  in  the  case  of  luxuries,  by  the  abandonment  of  their  use,  and 
■tlierefore  it  is  very  productive,  but  iti  is  also  very  oppressive.     The  chief 
'taxes  which  now  form  the  revenue  are: — 

1.  Those  by  old  custom  levied  upon  certain  items  in  the  possession 
sLuA  enjoyment  of  the  citizen,  as  his  domestics,  carriages,  dogs,  and 
■a-lso  for  the  use  of  armorial  bearings. 

2.  The  property  and  income  tax. 

3.  Customs. 

4.  Excise. 

o.   Stamps  and  Post-office  service. 

6.  Land  tax. 

From  the  foregoing  we  get  a  glimpse,  and  only  a  glimpse,  of  the  mag- 
aiitude  of  the  present  system,  though  the  list  has  been  very  considerably 
veduced  of  late  years.  But  of  the  amount  of  labour  expended  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes,  and  of  the  cost  of  that  labour,  we  see  nothing.  Perhaps 
i t is  as  well  that  we  should  not;  the  picture  would  not  be  a  pleasing  one. 
Certainly,  a  revenue  rapidly  approaching  the  enormous  amount  of  one 
liundred  millions  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  with- 
out great  sacrifices  being  made.  The  question  is,  whicli  system  involves 
naost  loss  apd  has  in  it  least  equity  ? 
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Let  the  Haance  Minister  of  this  or  of  any  country  try  to  estnblUH  « 
system  of  direct  taxation,  vhich  Hhnlt  be  adjusted  on  the  principle  that 
each  indirliiunl  shall  contribute  according  to  liis  ability  n  fixed  proportion 
of  bis  TTcaltb  to  the  State,  and  he  will  at  onrc  call  itito  exiBtence  one  of 
the  most  inquisitorial  institutions  vbicb  it  is  possible  for  the  imaginatioa 
of  man  to  conceive — a  perfect  Star  Chamber.  He  must  know  the  actual 
worth  of  every  individual  of  the  State,  otherwise  inequality  will  exist 
and  equity  be  at  an  end. 

Oil  ihe  otitcr  Ituiid,  any  one  who  observes  the  fuU  worlting  of  Customi 
duties  is  prompted  to  uiy  that  no  system  could  be  womc  than  that  of 
indirect  taxation.  It  has  been,  aswc  think,  truly  alfirmed,  that  indirect 
taxation  "  robs  the  poor  to  spare  the  rich."  It  is  more  detestable  than 
would  Ijo  a  mcderatc  but  unadjusted  poll  or  cnpitation  tax  on  every  man 
of  full  age  throuftliout  the  country,  for  it  exacts  a  State  contribution  from 
the  needy,  the  fatticrlcss,  and  the  hair-starvcd  widow,  from  the  iiinerani 
pauper  and  his  child.  Many  of  us  who  are  only  arriving  at  the  middle 
age  of  life,  hare  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  imposts  removed  from  the 
"stafT  of  life"  and  a  number  of  other  uecesaariesi  yet  there  still 
remain  on  the  "  British  tariff"  Customs  duties  levied  on  many  articles  of 
food  and  substances  of  general  eousnmption,  some  of  whitJi  arc  substi- 
tutcs  for  more  costly  products,  and  others,  indeed,  almost  nccDssaries  of 
life.    Tliev  are  as  follows :— 
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Duties  on  commfulities  not  the  produce  of  this  country  are  objection- 
able in  this  way  :  Being  prceiscly  the  same  in  amount,  whatever  the 
quality  and  price  of  the  article,  they,  of  course,  press  most  heavily  ou 
the  description  of  goods  in  general  use — that  is  to  say,  on  those  used  by 
the  poor —  and  press  most  lightly  on  those  which  arc  only  accessible  to  the 
rich.  Thu!i,  whether  the  actual  value  of  tea  be  one  shilling  or  six  shillings 
per  lb.,  whether  coffee  be  sixpence  or  half-a-crown  per  lb.,  curraDta  and 
raisins  threepence  or  one  shilling  per  lb.,  the  duties  arc  in  all  cases  the 
ume ;  the  poor  [>aying  several  times  over  more  per  cent,  than  the  rich. 
The  effects  arc — to  limit  consumption,  to  restrict  trade,  and  often  to 
prevent  it  altogether. 

Indirect  taxiition  is  objectionable  and  unfair  in  another  way.  Tlie  work- 
ing man,  who  has  nothing  but  his  labour  to  depend  upon,  consumes,  todi- 
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Tidnaily,  or  articles  not  produced  in  thU  country,  stioh  as  coffee,  ten,  and 
dried  fruits,  us  much  us  the  ricli  man,  and  if  he  be  in  good  hralth  and  con- 
ftant  employment,  proLnbly  more.  Wt;  u  ill  snpposp  that  the  poor  man 
paya  in  the  course  of  the  year  only  i'l  as  the  total  amount  of  indirect  taxes; 
then  the  rich  man  will  only  pay  the  same ;  yet  the  income  of  the  one  may 
be  £50  a  ye«r,  the  other  aay  £\<i(ii).  The  poor  man  contribuies  one- 
fiftieth  of  bia  earnings,  the  rich  man  hut  one-thonsandtli  part.  Again, 
indirect  taxation  jirrues  with  equal  and  constant  force  on  the  poor  man 
so  InoK  as-be  maintains  himielf  and  family  outside  the  walls  of  the  union 
workhouse,  whether  he  is  in  receipt  of  wages  or  otherwise— whether  iii- 
caittciiated  by  siekneas,  accident,  or  any  other  cause.  Moreover,  under  thi» 
sjatem,  the  contributing  to  the  national  nccea^iities  becomes,  in  defianee 
of  every  sound  prinei|i!e,  a  matter  of  choice  or  accident.  The  rich  un- 
raarried  mivcr  need  pay  next  to  nothing,  the  poor  man  wiih  a  large  fumily 
must  pay  heavily.  These  are  only  some  of  the  cviU  of  indirect  taxation  ; 
many  still  remain  untold.  The  economical  evils,  grvat  as  tliey  nndotibtedly 
are, may  bcaaid  to  hare  Wen  almost  snr|}as$ed  by  the  moral  eviU  which 
ihia  sTslcm  produced  in  the  old  sniugjiliug  d»T8. 

In  adilitton  U>  what  may  be  termed  the  ordinary  forms  of  direct  and 
iadirrrt  taxation,  wc  hare  at  variotis  times  had  all  inanuer  of  special 
taxes  introduced,  the  only  merit  of  which  would  appear  to  he  their  pro- 
i/MctrveafS£.  Thus  a  "poll  tax*"  of  one  ahillinj  per  head  wo^*  levied 
by  iiichardlJ.,  equal  to  more  thaii  5s.  per  head  at  tht^  prcMrntday.  Tint 
tax  was  imposed  upon  every  porsun  above  the  age  of  1^  years,  equally 
on  the  poor  an  well  as  the  rich.  later  there  was  the  hearth  tax  ;  and 
on  the  repeal  of  the  hearth  tax  another  exacting  auti  injunoas  charge 
was  imposed,  and  coutinued  in  full  operation  for  nearly  150  years — 
the  window  tat.  This  impost  gave  place  to  the  Louse  tax,  which  is  nl«> 
ocset  with  ditficulties  iu  the  assessment.  Nut  long  after  the  repeal  oi 
the  hearth  tax,  the  exigcucies  of  the  State  rendered  it  imperative  to 
largely  increase  the  national  revenue  by  plaeiuga  charge  on  real  estate. 
At  this  period,  also,  taxes  were  imiK»sed  on  certain  humau  events — births, 
nutrriages,  and  deaths.  From  this  time  down  to  the  reign  of  George  IV, 
tAte«  were  imposed  upon  si>ecial  employments  or  occupatiom-,  and  on 
almost  every  conceivable  pretext — lawyers,  uuctionecn«,  house  agent*  had 
to  pay;  and  a  tax  waa  levied  on  domestic  servants.  Some  animals  were 
also  selected  for  taxation — horses  and  du^ ;  some  mechanical  contrivauccs 
for  recording  the  hour  of  tho  day — clocks  and  watches  ;  some  articles  for 
the  adornment  of  lhc[)ersou — gloves,  hats,  caps,  and  hair-powdtr  ;  some 
forms  of  Ulcraturc  and  information  for  the  people — newspapers,  alnia- 
iiacke,  and  ]»eriodicals  :  sonic  forms  of  locomotion — saddle-horses,  coaches^ 
carnages,  and  latterly  railways  :  the  list  finishing  up  with  taxes  on  shops, 
ships,  and  female  servanta ;  brieksj  tiles,  and  coro|>auud  waters ;  armorial 
bearings,  salt,  and  medicine;  cards  and  dice;  linens,  woollens,  and 
legacies ;  )^la&s,  pots,  and  bottles.  Corn,  malt,  and  hoiu  have  been  the 
•ubjccts  of  long  continued  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  if  there  waa 
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space  it  might  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  tlic  repeal  of  the  cortt 
Inwa,  as  they  Ijore  heavily  ou  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

But  cuough  ;  uur  uhjtxt  iu  cxaiuiuiog  aiu-t-iiiciJy  the  merits  aud  de> 
merits  of  tbe  two  sTBtcms  of  direct  and  Indirect  taxation  is  to  prepare 
the  reader  to  rercive  without  ]tr(rj»dicc  the  system  of  taxalioa  wc  haw 
to  pru^o»c,  which  in  clTcot  is  simply  a  tax  ou  wealth  iu  the  liroadeat 
Bcceptatiou  of  Uic  tcriu — the  tax  being  payable  pari  pa«xu  with  tbe 
cxelmQgu  of  bcucfiLs.  The  tax  is  direct  in  its  Application,  but  it  'm  not 
arbitrai-y  or  iuqiufrilorial  :  it  in  iudircet,  in  that  the  burden  of  the  tat 
will  fall  primarily  on  every  citizcu  according  to  the  extent  iu  which  be 
stands  iu  relation  to  wi-altii  iis  au  owner  and  user,  or  a  producer, 
dealer,  speculator,  and  la1>i)iircr;  hut^  llnally,  the  impost  will  rvguUlc 
itself  iu  the  price  to  bo  inid  by  tbe  ultimnte  consumer  in  proportion  to 
value,  uot  to  mcaaiirc  of  articles  by  weight  or  fjuautity. 

Tlic  system  of  taking  exchanges   ait  a  baais  of  taxation  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  im[>ortancc,  for  the  hastiest  consideration  shows   tl 
existence   of  cnormoiiji    masscA    of    wcnlih   which    have    not   hitherto 
been  called  upou  to  roniributc  to  the  national  ucccsttities.     The  reason 
of  tliose  previous  omissions  and  exemptions  from  taxatiou  lay  in  uo  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  llio  Kxccntivc,  but  urose  from  the  difficulty  of  discorcr-l 
iiig  tho  wealth,  and  the  still  greater  difttcuUy  of  ibi  n&sessnicat  and  col-j 
lection.      By  far  the  largest  amount  of  wealth  e\itita  in  a  form  incl^nilUlj 
of  being  handled,  though  it  is  perfectly  capable  of  being  exchanged   for] 
other  value.     All  pro[»crty  of  whatever  description,  organic  or  inorgauic,] 
auimate  or  inanimnte,  pnxluctiTc  or  un|>ro(tuctivei  movable  or  immovnble«J 
may,  nt   the  desire  of  two  individuals  {one  being  the  owuer),  be  made 
to  change  ownership,  and  it  may  do  so  in  three  dittcrent  waj^ — ^by 
by  exchange,  and  by  legal  award. 

In  aatatc  of  civilization,  all  this  business  is  carried  on  and  all  tho 
changes  eflcctcd  by  racana  of  deeds,  bonds,  bills,  invoices,   wrtitici 
clic()ue»,  receipts,  promissory  notes,  and  such  like  forms  and  instnimoot 
liCcopted  as  rnprcacntativcs  of  value.      Such  being  the  charactrr  of  llwl 
bulk  of  real  and  [lersonal  property  and  the  mode  uf  its  tniuBnii»f>iou  from] 
owner  to  omier,  from  user  to  uwr,  the  universal  adaptability  of  the  atonipj 
for  collecting  the  revenue  seems  obvionn,  and  must  recommend  itarlf  to 
all  who  deaire  tbe  removal  of  the  iiiqubitorial  income  tax,  and  the  esta- 
bltshment  of  freedom  of  trade.     It  is  a  ayktem  of  taxation  which  reduces 
the  individual's  contribution  to  proiKii-tiuns  of  the  btriotest  justice  »ud 
impartiality  by  gathering    into   the  circle   of  contributors  all  penouSi 
properties,  and  things  on  a  footing  uf  e()uality,  thus  measuring  ci 
mnu's  corn  by  ihc  same  bushel.      Ijct  tbe  British  taxpnyer  only  sec  thai 
he  has  ccrtaiu  common  formalities  to  comply  with,  certaiu  fixed  paymcuti 
to  make,  and  nt  times  and  places  convenient  to  himself,  and  ot  the  same 
time  let   him    understand  that  the   tax,  wliatcvcr  tho  .tiuouut,  may   be 
recouped   to  him  iu  part  or  in  whole,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
action  uf  the  ordinary  process  of  exchange  in  the  daily  busiucas  of  Ijf 
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I  and  hr  will  pay  the  tax  with  the  Btme  irillingncas  and  comfort  as  he 
will  attach  a  stamp  to  his  letters,  or  write  \m  name  acron  a  stamped 
recript. 


ni. 


It  has  onet)  bc(?a  remarked  that  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  impose 
I'*  a  nntr  tax,"  except  perhaps  it  is  to  reimpnac  "an  old  tax"  which 
has  bccu  provc<I  Iiy  experience  to  he  oppressirc  and  misehicvous.  No 
«tat(>9man  of  the  present  day  would  dream  of  reimporting  taxes  on  raw 
materinl^  or  on  industrial  proeesaes;  and  almost  cTcry  form  of  personal 
taxca  has  been  tried  and  abandoned.  The  only  elastic  and  aTailable 
tax  nt  present  open  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Eichcquer  ia  the  income 
or  property  tax,  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure  ou  this  account  that  both 
political  parties  art-  averse  to  its  removal.  An  extra  |)cnay  iu  the  pound 
oa  the  income  tax,  say  from  od,  toG//.,  would,  iu  result,  produce  au  added 
income  uf  upwanlt  of  u  million  uf  money,  but  it  would  obtain  that 
amuutii  from  one  section  of  the  public  only,  and  any  further  increase 
of  the  amonut  would  still  eunttnuc  to  ])rC5s,  hut  with  ga'utcr  weighty  on 
thai  one  section — that  ix>rlion  of  the  eommuDity  assessed  to  the  income 
lax— whiUt  the  ntmaining  masses  uf  tlic  people  uot  so  assessed  to 
income  tax  would  be  unalTccted  directly  by  the  increased  national  re- 
qtlinCtou  ;  whereas  the  system  under  cousideratiou  ttayti  iu  elfect  :  Fix 
tlic  vnit  of  ooutribution  at  such  rates  as  may  appear  juat  iiud  fair 
between  the  owuurs  uud  the  users — i.e.,  the  producers,  dealei's,  speeutators, 
and  labourers — and  havlug  once  arrived  at  a  unit  of  uuulributioii,  then 
scale  may  be  readily  framed  u|>ou  which  eaeh  class  or  sevtiuo 
the  people  must,  subscribe  in  uuisuu  tu  the  requirements  of  the 
Sutc. 

Ijct  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  suppose  that  it  were  deemed  just  that 

the  owners  of  real  and  personal  estate  should  eoutribute  »  rate  levied 

.  on  llie  value  of  proi>erty  owued  of  ■ir.  for  every  jtlOO  of  value,  and  that 

this  was  the  unit  upon  which  all  after-burdens  would  be  usseti.Kcd.      If 

the  usen  of  property  in    the   way  of  trailc  were  similarly  assessed  at 

nj  it.  per  i:100   uf  value  on  the  luruovcr  of  their  capital  stuck;  if 

|speeulatur3  were    similarly   taxed,  the    unit  iu    their  case  being   fixed 

as  low  Bs  Is.  per  thousand  pounds  of  value  d(-alt  in;  aud  if  labourers 

of  all  classes,   mental  and  manual,  were  in  the  same  way  assessed  upon 

a  DDit  of  10s.  |icr  ccut.  of  caruiogs  ;  then,  if  it  were  necessary  to  increase 

or  det-rrasu  the  amount  uf  the  taxes  payable  to  the  State,  it  would  only 

he  rrquircd  tu  tix  the  amount  of  inercu-'^c  or  decrease,  aud  tltnt  being 

ttscertainrd,  to  raise  or  depress  the  scale  fixed   fur  each  class  of   con- 

'  tributors  just   the   same  numlier   of  ])(>tnts.      Ky  titis  simple  arrangc- 

iiDetit,  all  cIjissoj)  would    be   mtulu   to   pny  an   equal  percentage  of  iu- 

crcoscTd  tatatiou,  aud  lhii«  we  obtain  au  cqiiitublo  heju'ing  of  the  huiilou 

all  owners  of  property,  tnulcs,  and  occupations  in  Hxcd  ]iro)K)rtiuns. 

la  oxpouudiug  any  new   system,  no  matter  for  what  uhject,   tlierc 
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arc  ccrtaiu  known  laws,  ccrtnin  acknowledged  ndes,  certain  admitted 
maxims  to  l>c  regarded,  and  it  Is  by  letting  tlic  fiVhtein  hf  tbcseJ 
e&taliUshed  ruUs  iliat  its  adrautagps  or  disadvattta^'s  arc  bruuj^bt  taj 
ligkt.  Adam  Smith,  in  liis  "  WcaltU  of  Nations,"  Iim  giren  four  suchl 
rules  or  ninsims  hy  which  lo  test  the  natai-c  and  character  of  a  tas,  aad] 
on  tlicac  lines  wc  will  proceed  to  anulyie  the  proposed  systom  : — 

Ist  Rule. — lie  (ayii,"The  subjects  of  every  State  ongbt  to  contri-l 
hutc  townnlH  the  »iip[K>rt  i>t'  the  Oovemmcnt  iis   nearly  ns  iKis!^il>le  lu 
pmjiortion  lu  their  abilities  ;  that  in,  in  pri)i»ortion  to  the.  reveiiiir  vhitA 
thoy  respectively  etijoy  uiiilcr  the  pmtcetiun  of  the  Slate." 

To  revenue  a»  the  true  luisis  of  laxation  we  take  e^cception.  The' 
revenue  uf  tlic  landowner  in  a  revenue  in  pcr[>ctuity  ;  the  revcntie  of 
the  capitalist  iit  varying  ntid  unctsrtaiu  ;  the  revenue  of  the  Ubourar  is 
transient  in  the  extreme.  Would  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  revenues 
derivable  from  hucIi  vArving  and  une(|nal  sourees  and  conditions  be  a 
just  and  equitable  contribution  from  these  three  classes  of  the  com- 
munity? Iluve  all  three  elasse!;  an  equal  stake  in  the  country?  Al 
they  all  equally  interested  in  the  support  and  M-clfarc  of  the  State?  W( 
think  not.  Again,  a  tax- of  5  per  cent,  on  an  income  of  XlOO  a  year 
is  a  very  difTcrcut  thing  from  a  5  per  cent,  tat  on  an  income  of  £\  ,000 
a  year.  For  although  the  (irst  wnuhl  only  have  .ta  to  p»y  in  taxes,, 
while  the  secoud  would  have  to  pay  £50,  yet  the  sacriGcc  would 
greater,  and  the  burden  be  nnicli  more  severely  felt,  by  the  man  wit 
£Qa  left  tbun  the  one  who  had  £95<). 

Kvcry  argument,  crery  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  levying  imposts^,^ 
poiuts  to  llic  fact  that  rereunc  is  an  unsound  hiisis  uf  taxation,  because 
the  greater  the  return  produocti  by  a  given  value  of  property  the  greater 
the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  paid  ;  in  other  words, "  the  higher  the  rate  of 
iutei-cst,  the  worse  the  security/*  Under  the  system  of  revenue  taxa^ 
tiou,  the  most  wealthy  own  the  best  security — land — and  receive  tb( 
lovcat  rate  of  interest,  and  consequently,  in  proportion  to  the  value  ol 
the  property,  they  receive  the  smallest  revenue  and  pay  the  smnllc** 
iimouut  of  taxation  when  it  is  iissessed  i>:i  revenue.  No  ;  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  all  taxation  must  be  aswssed  acd  roust  fall  primarily  on  the 
vatue  of  projttrty  otvited  and  the  Vd/ue  of  I'lOjitriy  uxed ;  and  this  wo 
cODcetvc  may  be  best  accompliBhed  by  a  xy»tein  of  taxation  nhtcb  fixe* 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  and  by  the  user  in  adjusted  propoT'j 
tions,  ami  provides  a  simple  rneau^  for  its  (>a,viocut  and  collection. 

2ud  Kulc. — "  The  tax"  (sajs  Adam  Smith)  *'  wbieli  each  individual 
is  bound  lo  pay  ought  to  be  cerlaiu  aud  not  arbitrary.  The  time  o| 
payment,  the  mnnuer  uf  payment,  the  quantity  to  bf  paid,  ought  aU  t( 
be  clear  aud  plaiu  to  thu  contributor,  and  to  every  other  (lersoii."  Tbt 
time  uf  paymeut  is  ouc  of  IliO  roost  importuut  eousiderattooa  ii 
the  levying  of  a  tax,  and  jet  il  is  oue  whieU  has  hitherto  received  lilt 
altoQliou  by  the  framers  aud  imposent  of  our  taxes.  The  time 
usually  licuu  fixed  to  suit  the  coDTeuicuce  of  thu  K^ecutivc,  not 
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coarenienco  of  tho  subject ;  ho  has  been  supposed  tu  keep  tho  amount  of 
lin  taxes  in  bis  huii<l  rendy  wtieiievc-rcalloil  iipou  to  discharffe  lii^  ul>liga- 
tioati  to  the  State.  L'oder  indirect  tnsatioii  he  must  pay  wht;ii  iu  want 
af  the  taxed  article  ;  utider  direct  taxation  when  the  ini|)ost  is  demnndcd 
by  the  coUcotor.  Under  the  proposed  taxatinn,  he  w(nild  have  to  iwy 
whcuever  an  event  happens  involving  an  eschaiige  of  licnctiE«. 

All  taxes,  TTt  o^ree,  ahouM  be  mnilc  payable  nt  a  time  Iraat  likely  to 
inconvenience  to  the  payer;  at  n  time  he  \%  best  able  to  bear  it, 
at  a  time  he  \^  least  likely  to  ahirk  it.  Harin;;  tlxsc  conditions 
lieforc  us,  ire  art*  inclined  to  think  the  intorcsta  of  the  State  and  tho 
citizen  will  be  best  advanced  by  tlio  arrangements  wo  will  go  on  to 
specify.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  divided  the  com- 
manity  in  their  relation  to  wealth  intOj  1st,  owners,  and  2ud,  uscr^; 
of  tuen  wc  niunod  four  divisions. 

lu  the  1st  class,  namely,  the  owoer*  of  wealth,  we  inelnde  those  hold- 
ing land,  tenement)!,  &c.,  for  which  rent  is  claimable,  and  bonds,  stocks, 
shares,  and  the  like,  for  whieli  interest  is  rcceireil-  We  can  conceive 
no  more  convcnieut  time  for  the  owners  of  wealth  to  contribute  to  the 
national  reronncs  than  when  rent  or  interest  is  receivable. 

In  the  2i*d  class  wo  have  the  u«crs  of  wealth,  and  wc  definc<l  them  as 
those  pcrsoQs  wbo  Lire  the  wcsllh  of  otlicrs,  and  incrensc  its  repro^luctive 
power*,  and  having  snlt^tied  the  owner  for  the  use  thereof,  retain  the 
balance  as  ihcir  pro6t.  As  users  then,  we  have  producers,  dealers, 
!H>w:uIiilor"i,  labourer*.  There  can  be  no  more  convenient  time  for  the 
[layoicnt  of  a  tax  by  the  i>ro<luccr*i,  than  when  they  dispose  of  the 
Tftrious  articles  of  manufacture,  and  the  produce  of  the  hired  lands  and 
mioea-  As  to  dealers,  a  payment  made  to  the  State  on  the  complc- 
ItOD  (if  every  trading  transaction  would,  we  conceive,  be  the  impost 
leafct  irksome  and  annoying  to  this  class  of  the  public.  In  the  ca^e 
of  »i»cculators,  the  mi>»t  convenient  lime  for  them  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  atalc  revenues  obviou-vly  is  ou  the  agreement  being  coo- 
finncd  by  the  brjugbt  or  sold  contract-note.  Th^  lab.iurefj,  includinijf 
tioder  Ibis  iicad  literary  and  sirieutific  men,  profession :^l  men,  dociors, 
lawycn,  ngcuts,  aaulioneeri,architecta,  brokers,  &c.,  skilled  and  unskilled 
operatives,  ai'ti><9Qs  aud  general  labourers,  woulJ  find  it  most  suitable 
lor  their  contributious  to  the  national  e.icbcqner  to  bL-  paid  whea  they 
receive  their  remunerations,  salaries,  fees,  commission',  wages,  &c. 

In  all  the  cases,  payment  is  proposed  tu  be  elTcctc  I  by  stamps  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Govcrutnout,  and  sold  at  every  pjst-oHtce  iu  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  BritaiQ  bq'I  Ireland-  The  stamps  would  be  of 
faxiuus,  but  graduated  amontits.  to  meet  the  conditions  of  tbe  vartoas 
trausactioDs  in  wlirch  the  public  are  cngage«l,  aud  tiic  dctaiU  will  ha 
laore  clearly  .-leL  forth  hereafter.  It  Is  suggestetl  that  tiie  oolJectiun  of 
the  rcreutie  shall  form  a  portion  of  the  post-olHcc  system  ;  au%l  inas> 
mnch  as  the  stamp-ufljccs  are  being  idMorbcd  iuto  tbe  poittal  system, 
aucb  arrangement  for  the  collt^ctioD  of  the  revenue  would  be  but  aa 
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ftu^mRDtation  of  the  present  prorisioD  for  the  sale  of  stamps.  The 
pablic  have  tjccome  so  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  application  of 
xtamps,  that  the  extension  of  their  use  would  cause  little  or  no  difficultr 
rir  iric^nrcnicncc.  Published  tables  now  show  the  ralueof  the  stamp  to  be 
applied  to  a  letter  according  to  its  weight,  and  the  raloe  of  a  stamp 
on  the  amount  of  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange :  no  difficnity 
would  be  experienced  when  other  transactions  requiring  to  be  stamped 
were  classified,  and  a  scale  of  the  value  of  the  stamps  published  in  a 
similar  manner.  Kvcrr  person  in  business  would  soon  ascertaia  the 
UHual  range  of  his  transactions,  in  whicb  a  bill  of  particulars  will  give 
the  items  requiring  the  stamp,  and  would  find  it  conrenient  to  keep 
certain  stamps  on  hand,  as  at  the  present  time  he  does  postage  and 
receipt  stamps.  For  instance,  a  countrr  grocer,  or  draper,  tailcv, 
joiner,  shoemaker,  &c.,  would  find  that  the  payment  on  the  bulk  of  the 
transactions  requiring  to  be  stamped  in  the  course  of  their  business  could 
Ik  effected  by  the  application  of  two  or  three  stamps  of  different  values, 
ranging  from  one  penny  to  sixpence;  and  the  wholesale  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  &c.,  whose  business  is  usually  carried  on  upon 
bills  of  exchange,  would  have  little  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  amount 
of  the  bill  stamp  would  be  the  same  as  the  invoice  stamp  su^ested  to 
l>c  affixed  to  the  invoice  of  the  gooda.  We  might  travel  over  tbe  ap- 
])lication  of  the  stamp-tax  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  whole 
population,  but  such  working-out  belongs  to  the  detail  necessary  in  tbe 
complete  adjustment  of  the  system,  and  our  object  here  is  mainly  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  principles  of  the  system,  the  particulars  of  which  will 
require  much  careful  arrangement,  and  will  be  a  work  of  considerable 
labour,  should  the  system  here  suggested  meet  with  public  approval. 

Next,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Nothing  connected  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  is  more  aimoying  than  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of 
the  impost  to  be  paid,  especially  if  it  be  an  oppressive  or  an  unequal  tax. 
Fortunately,  in  the  proposed  system  of  taxation  it  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  amount,  affecting  all  classes  of  the  community  alike,  would 
be  well  known,  being  clear  and  plain  to  every  contributor  and  to  the 
public,  whilst  the  mode  of  collection  meets  more  readily  than  any  other 
system  the  convenience  of  the  taxpayer.  It  does  so  in  the  following 
ways  : — 1.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  graduated  to  meet  the  special  occasion 
and  the  conditions  of  ownership  and  usership.  2.  The  greater  the  value 
of  the  property  owned,  the  greater  the  means  of  payment  pro  rata  in  the 
case  of  owners.  3.  The  greater  the  value  of  property  used,  the  more 
there  would  be  to  pay  pro  rata  with  users.  4.  The  greater  the  value 
of  the  labour  expended,  the  more  there  would  be  to  pay  pro  rota  by 
labour.  0.  The  greater  the  speculations,  the  more  there  would  Iw 
to  pay  pro  rata  by  speculators.  • 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  property,  capital,  and  labour  are  in 
use,  they  form  a  constant  and  never-failing  source  of  revenue  to  the 
State,  but  immediately  they  are  out  of  use  there  is  no  tax  to  pay.     No 
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l&od,  no  »nt— no  tut  to  pay:  no  eai>itat,  no  profit— «o  tax  to  |Hi]r: 
n.-  '  mflise,   no    dealing* — no    l.ix    to   pay  :    no  spccuktionSj    no 

rt  -  -  i»  tax  to  pay:  no  labour,  no  wages — no  tax  to  pay.  In 
tkia  way,  potuperiam  and  want  would,  lor  the  first  time  in  tbc  history  of 
tlii  untaxed. 

I  ^:ry  tut  "  (Arlam  Smith  goes  on  to  say)  "  ought  to  bo 
levinl  at  tb«  timn  or  in  the  manner  in  whiub  it  is  most  likely  to  W  cou- 
tvikiezit  for  the  mulributur  t(}  pay  it."  Now.oue  of  the  ndvantu^-itof  the 
ptopoBctl  system  of  tasutiun  is,  that  although  the  paymeul«  may  be 
Ireqaent,  they  are  small;  and,  furtlier,  the  more  frequent  tbc  cuntribu- 
tiuns,  the  omaller,  pro  rata,  will  be  the  amounts.  It  n  trell  known  that 
wbuu  payments  are  smalt,  tbey  arc  mui-h  more  likely  to  be  puid,  if 
eren  the  payments  are  macU  more  freqncut.  People  think  little  of 
the  voIdc  of  a  penny  postage  stamp  or  a  receipt  stamp  nowadays,  hut 
tbc  hundreds  of  thouHauds  nhieh  are  eousumcd  daily  make  up  u  large 
and  hauiisoroc  addition  to  the  revenue  every  year,  in  addition  to  pny- 
in^  all  the  incidental  cxiKMifte<t  of  the  largest  trading  monopoly  in 
Ifao  world — the  Itrilish  fust-oltict*.  It  is  acting  on  tbc  good  old 
Itroverb  aX  "  looking  aflm-  tbr  pence "  that  has  made  our  ptwtal 
arrangeuKMila  the  envy  and  wlniiraiioii  of  the  civilised  world.  Then 
why  not  extend  the  bykteni  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  ?  Is  it 
to  bo  HtippoFul  that  people  arc  so  wrddcd  to  the  tax-gatherer  that 
they  wunUl  miss  with  n-gn^t  hiK  pcriiKliuiil  vJ&itK,  and  tbc  cluKiring 
reaunders  of  ratcH  and  ta\m  ovcnliie'r  \Vc  think  not;  and  if  tlnH 
aytxem  of  collecting  the  "  nimble  penny"  were  once  odoptral,  wc  belicvo 
that  there  would  he  a^  great  a  rtductaiice  to  return  to  special  govern- 
nicut  agents  in  tbc  collection  of  the  n;rrunc8  as  there  la  now  to  go 
back  to  tlie  timea  prior  to  the  intnxluction  of  the  penny  postoge- 
lt«m{i.  Whiit  retail  dealer  wonld  think  it  any  hanlship  if,  when  he 
•old  B  customer  n  [luundii  worth  of  gomU,  be  was  required  to  |>lace  a 
penny  stamp  on  the  bill  of  particulars  ?' or  a  tailor  if  having  sold  a 
■ait  of  clothes  for  five  pounds,  the  law  required  him  to  attaeb  n  stump 
to  the  bill  of  the  value  of  thrcei>encc  'f  or  a  clerk  if  on  receiving  his 
weekly  wages  of  two  pounds,  he  was  asked  to  place  a  stamp  worth 
twopence  on  the  receipt  ?  If  a  solicitor's  hill  of  tij  required  a  '^.  tid. 
stampj  or  ir  a  wholc^^nle  dealer  having  sold  £1(X>  of  goods  had 
to  attach  a  one-shilling  stamp,  or  if  a  spcenlator  ou  selling  t'lOtK) 
of  stock  to  autiieuticate  the  contract  must  use  a  shilling  stamp,  where 
would  be  the  grioranec  ?  is  there  a  single  individual  who  would 
not  willingly  conform  to  such  a  aystem  ?  Would  the  tax  in  any  one 
itkstanee  be  hiokert  upon  as  prohibitive,  or  even  hnrdenxomc  ?  Again, 
wc  think  not.  The  amount  of  tbc  tax  would  hardly  be  an  n|>preciable 
item  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  and  the  taxes  would  be  paid  by  little 
and  little;  but,  notwithstanding,  in  reality,  n  very  Inrgc  revenue  would 
be  collected  by  many  hundred  thousands  of  stamps  hciiig  destroyed 
daily.      Every  incmbur  of  the  community  would   be   paying  toll   in  au 
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csict  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  property  ovned  aud   the  raliic  of  toe 
pi'op^rty  used  by  him.      If  the  owner  of  land  to  the  value  of  j£100  paid, 
■is.  iu  the  yeaftthc  owuer  of  luud  worth  -£1,000  would  pay  40j. ;  and  the 
name  with  other  forms  of  accumutatexl  wealth,  which  all  real  and  pcr&onal 
estate  h.     If,  again,   a  wholesale  dealer   taraed  over  i;ll)k),000  in  the 
year,  he  would  lu  doing  so  liave  contributed  .€50  in  tases  ;  if  ■  miltian, 
then  ten  times  as  much,  or  .£500.      But  if  a  retail  dealer  were  to  turn 
over  iJl.OOO  a  year  iu  £1  parcels,  then  he   would  coutrihute  1:4  3«.  W., 
tu  the  rcveuue;  but  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  his  goods  trottld  be  »old| 
iu  driblets— r.r,  iu  small  qnnutittca— he  would  contribute  less   to  tlie 
revenue ;  aud  here,  we  may  add  that  the  equity  of  the  system  at  oaco 
shotrs  itaelf,  for,  supposing  such  trader  makcj  10  ])cr  cent,  dear  after 
deducting  rent,  jabsur,  bad  debts,  wear  and  tear,  aud  lot»,  it  would  onlyJ 
leave  him  .£100  a-ycar  for  liouschoM  expenses — i.f.,  n't  remuQcratiouj 
for  bis  uwii  labour  uud  cupilal. 

■Hh  Rule. — "  Every  tax"  (to  borrow  again  from  Adam  Smitli) "  otigliC 
to  bt>  ao  codtrivcd  as  both  to  tukc  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pocketi  of 
tilt)  |icoplc  an  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  It  brings  into  tUe 
public  treasury  of  the  Slate.     A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the   ]>cople  a  great  deal   more  than   it  brings  iuto  the 
public  trciisury,  iu  the  four  following  nays.      First,  the  levyiug   of  it 
may  require  a  great  uumbcr  of  oOiccra,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  tl 
greater  part  of  the  jiroducc  of  the  tax,  aud  whose  jtcrquisitcs  may  impose' 
another  additional  tax  upon  the  people.     Secondly,  it  may  obstruct  Uie 
industry  of  the  people,  and  discourage  them  from  applying  to  cerlnin] 
brauchcs  of  bueine^is  which  might  give  maintenaucc  aud  employment  loj 
great  mosses  of  the  population,  and  while  it  obliges  the  people  to  iKiy.tt' 
may  thus  diminish,  or  pcrlia[Wi  destroy  some  of  the  fund*  nliich  might 
enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so.     Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  aud  other- 
penalties  which  those  unfortunate  individuals  incur  who  attempt  unauc- 
cessfuUy  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put 
au  end  to  the  benefit  ivhicb  the  community  might  have  received  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.      Fourthly,  by  subjecting  the  peopla, 
to  the  frequent  visits  and  the  odious  examination  of  the  tox-gathcreri, 
it  may  expose  a  person  to  much  unnecessary  trouble,  vexation, and  oppros- 
siuii ;  and  though  vexatiou  is  not  strictly  speaking  expense,  it  is  certainly 
equivalent   to   the  expense  at  which   every   man  would  be  wUlin|E  to 
redeem  himself  from  it.      It   is   in  some  one   or  other  of  these   fuUTi 
uifl'erent  ways,  that  taxes  ure  frequently  so  much  more  burdensome 
tlio  iJcoplo  than  Ihey  are  beneficiiil  to  the  State." 

Our  projected  uietbod  of  taxation  by  stamps  meets  more  entirely  thi 
any  other  system  these  conditions,  and  best  fits  in  with  the  eouvunicucoj 
uf  the  tax-fjayer.     It  impoecs  no  burdens  on  the  community  by  ft  coatJ/| 
collection  ;  it  nliatructs  no  industry  by  excessive  duties;  it  offers  fow^ 
if  any,  inducements  to  evade  the  payments  ;  it  ncceMitatcs  no  inquisi- 
torial taxgaibrrcr  in  its  Msessmcut.     On  the  other  hand,  the  drmaode 
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art:  proportiuiutc  to  tbe  valuo  of  Uic  property  owncil  and  used ;  tho 
.OcHlcctioiis  arc  made  at  times  mo»t  convenient  for  the  pnvincnt;  tlic 
(amount  of  tlie  tax  is  regulated  to  meet  tlic  coiiditiutis  of  uwitL-rship  and 
fusenbi]!  in  relation  tu  woaltli ;  the  tax  is  silently  and  privately  paid. 

It  is,  in  a  word,  a  aystcm  of  tatation  wliieli  aims  at  reducing  the  Stale 
cxmtribulions  of  all  classes  to  one  common  average,  all  property  to  one 
iminon  standard  of  ralucj  all  assessments  on  vainc  to  a  pro  rata  scale 
l^f^  payments. 

IT. 

Ti  may,  perhaps,  be   urged  against  the  system  by  some  critics,  tbat 
under  it  tbe  tax  h   demanded  and  i>uynicnt  enforced  on  n   transaction 
vhctber  t}ic  occasion  be  profitable  or  otherwise.      But  is  this  not  tbe 
.case  wit}i  all  forms  of  taxation — direct  and  indirect?     "Do  you  find  the 
I  tax  on  your  tea,  \*onr  cofi'cc,  your  tobacco,  and  your  wines^  Accommo- 
dating itself  to  tbe  variations  in  the  amonnt  of  your  profits  ?     Do  you 
tbe  tax  on   your    lands,  yonr   homes,   your  carriages,  and  your 
increasing  and  decreasing  in  agreement  with  your  income?     Even 
the  income  tu  itaelf,  iFbicb  professes  to  be  a  tax  on  profits  only,  is  not 
|detcrmi"edbyisolatctl  transactions,  but  by  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  on 
the  aggregate  of  transactions  over  an  extended  period  of  time,  and  then 
nuking  the  assessment  it  is  left  tu  the  veracity  of  the  most  interested 
ty  to  determine  what  the  amount  of  the  profit?  have  been.    If  the  tax 
'eollcetor,  who  by-thc-byc  sbouKl  not  know  anytliiug  of  [>eoplc's  private 
AtTairs,  but  wlio  in  reality  from  the  nature  of  the  income  ta^  is  compelled 
jIo  be  ever  prying  into  tlic  business  of  every  individual  in  his  district,  is 
»ti»ficd  with  the  returns  made  to  him,  no  further  evidence  is  necessary. 
If,  on  tbe  contrary,  tho  collector,  from  bis  private  knowledge  of  your 
]ess  and  affairs,  is   not  satisfied,  he  has  the  |wwer  to  increase  your 
sasment,  and  you  must  cither  pay  on   the  increased  amount  or  go 
afore   that  most    inquisitorial   tribunal,   the  "  Commissioners  of   the 
Income-tax,"     This  necessarily  means  an  inquisition  into  your  private 
sinnunstaoccs,  an  inquisition  which,  in  order  to  accommodate  tbe  tax  to 
your  profits,  must  watch  over  all  the  Auetuations  of  your  fortuue ;  ia 
A  "Word,  one  which  would  if  it  were  rigoi-ously  enforced  aud  carried  out 
Ik  a  source  of  such  coutiuual  aud  endless  vexation  as  no  person  could 
aapport.     It  will  from  all  this  appear  that  the  State  cannot  by  any  rea- 
aonable  amount  of  invc<itiguttou  arrive  at  the  truo  profits  of  individuals. 
A  lax  on  profits,  therefore,  is  an  urtsuund  Itfith  of  taxation,  if  even 
vc  were  to  suppose  all  profits  to  be  derivable  from  the  same  source. 
But  when  the  varying  sources  of  individual  profits  arc  considered,  a  still 
greater  pruof  of  the  uusouuducss  of  this  basis  of  taxation  presents  itself, 
disclosing  a  diQiculty  which  no  Qovenuueut  has  ever  been  able  to  adjust 
to  the  conditions  of  the  citizen.     Tor  taxation   is   like  a  piece  of  ma- 
cihinixy  ;  when  the  principles  of  its  cunstnictiun  are  at  fault  uu  amount 
»f  ingenuity  or  intricacy  of  uieclianism  can   compensate  for   errors  of 
VOL.  xxxnii.  1 
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jadgiueat  ia  its  conception  and  (IcsigD  ;  \i\  fact,  the  more  {lorfect  a  plow 
of  tuiichiiiery,  tlic  leas  the  labour  required  in  tlic  suporiatcudonc^c  and 
control  of  it.  The  beauty  of  all  machinery  lies  in  the  siiuplictity  of  its 
self-acting  arrangcmcnta — ita  laboor-saring  appliancea.  So  ic  abouhl 
he  iti  any  system  of  national  taxation.  The  Kxchcqncr's  coffers  should 
be  as  regularly  ami  rrcnly  supplied  as  though  the  reTCuue  were  do* 
lircred  by  a  continuous  mechanical  carrying  ireb — an  endless  strcarn  of 
individual  contributions  pouring  into  the  national  resources. 

litis  is  what  the  system  here  proposed  aims  at,  and  it  docs  so  in  these 
vaya : — 

l»t.  It  recommends  that  all  real  estate  and  inrcstcd  capital  shall  be 
assessed  on  its  value,  and  the  tax  be  payable  on  receiving  the  rent  aud^ 
interest. 

2nd.  That  all  materials  of  trade,  commerce,  and  mauu^actu^t_•^  fliall 
be  taxed  by  stamp  ou  the  ralue  payable  upon  the  change  of  owuorship. 

3rd.  Tliat  all   exchanges  of  labour    and   goods  into  money  shall 
taxed  by  stamp  on  the  value. 

4th.  That   all   trausfcrs  of  money  and    receipts  for  mouey  shall  be      -^ 
atampcd  iu  a  similar  manner.  ^| 

Otli.  That  all  labour  shall  be  ta.'ted  ou  its  ii'alue  by  stamp  upon  receipt  ^^ 
of  paymeut. 

6tl].  lliat  all  speculations   shall   be  taxed  by  stamp  Ou  the  coatract<^| 
note. 

In  regard  to  real  estate  each  district  post-oQicc  irould  be  foruished  with 
a  copy  of  the  rate  or  valuation  buok,iu  which  would  be  recorded  the  amoant ' 
of  the  lax  payable  by  each  iuilividual  within  a  certain  section,  township, 
orpariiil).     The  tax  would  be  payable  at  the  ijost-oflice,  a  stamp  of  the 
required  value  being  given  in  receipt,  and  being  cancelled  at  the  same 
time  by  the   post-office  letter  stamp  of  the  day.     All  interest  on  mort- 
gdgcs  would  ill  th\!  same  way  recjuire  a  stamp  of  a  value  in  proportion  to 
the  ninouut  of  money  advanced  by  way  of  mortgage,  no  matter  what  tbo 
description  of  property.     Iu  the  case  of  personal  estate — inrestfid  cajri' 
tal  for  which   interest  is  [laid — comprising   funds,  stocks,  debentures, 
bonds,  loansj  promissory  notes,  &c. ;  all  incorporated  bodies,  all  authuri- 
tics  issuing  homo  and  foreign  loans,  &c.,  having  legally- appointed  oflic 
ntul   agents  in    this   couutr)',   might  pay  their  taxes   iu   bulk    ou    tbe 
capita]  value  of  their  stocks,  bonds,  &Cv  by  annual  or  half-yearly  pa.7-^ 
meotx  made  through  the  iioet-officc  of  the  district,  receiving  a  atompcdJ 
receipt  for  the  same.      If  no   legal  agent  or  registered  offices  exist    in 
this  country,  then  the  diiidcnd  warrant,  coupon,  draft,  or  cheque  muiLj 
bear  the   required  stomp.     The  interest  payable  nnder  a  bond  or  pro- 
missory   note  would  require  a  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  the  receipt  of  thei 
proper  value,  depending  upon  the  amount  uf  the  bund  or  note. 

Take  uc.\t  the  ease  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  generally.      Ah  it 
i»  ioipoHaible  to  asccrtbiu   the  exact  proHts   derived   by  the   individual. 
Ifodcr,  so  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  amount  of  capital  he  has  cm- 
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ployed,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the  returns.  In  some  trades  the 
capital  may  in  the  year  be  turned  over  a  dozen  or  twenty  times^  or 
eren  oftener,  while  in  other  descriptions  of  trade  it  is  turaed  over 
perhaps  barely  once  in  the  twelve  months.  If  we  admit  that  the  retail 
trade  sufTers  comparatively  but  little  by  the  system  of  indirect  taxation^ 
which  charges  the  goods  with  the  duty  before  it  reaches  the  tradesman, 
it  is  because  the  consumer  is  the  individual  upon  whom  the  previously 
imposed  tax  will  ultimately  fall.  Some  check,  however,  is  experienced. 
For  just  to  the  extent  to  which  the  price  has  been  raised  by  the  tax 
will  the  consumer  patronize  the  tradesman  who  deals  in  the  taxed  articles. 
An  indirect  tax  teuds  to  diminish  trade  by  the  increase  of  price ; 
if  the  price  is  low,  the  consumer  will  buy  more — if  high,  less ;  and 
in  this  respect  the  tradesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  not  blind 
to  their  own  interests.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  consumer  has  really 
to  pay  the  tax,  it  will  simplify  the  payments  if  that  tax  is  imposed  only-. 
on  the  actual  sate  of  the  goods.  Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the- 
tax  to  be  paid  on  such  sale,  it  can  be  readily  included  in  the  price  of 
the  article  sold  ;  so  that  the  vendor  of  the  goods  would  have  no  interest 
in  avoidiug  the  tax,  because  he  would  be  recouped  the  amount  in  th& 
transaction.  Then  again,  the  amount  of  the  tax  under  this  system 
would  be  BO  small,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  the  risk  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  avoid  the  payment ;  and  as  the  collection  of  the  tax  would 
cost  nothiog  to  the  State,  the  country  would  receive  the  full  benefit 
arising  therefrom — a  great  advantage  in  any  system  of  taxation. 

But  we  will  suppose  the  case  of  a  particular  wholesale  dealer.  He 
docs  not  deal  directly  with  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  with  a  number 
of  [lersons  engaged  in  the  trade ;  therefore  his  contributions  to  the 
State  must  be  fixed  small  in  amount,  or  otherwise  the  produce  in 
which  he  trades  would  become  too  heavily  taxed  before  it  has  ruu  its 
course  in  search  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  is  thought  that  one 
shilling  per  cent,  on  the  turnover  would  meet  ail  the  requirements,  and 
the  tax  would  be  collected  by  a  stamp  of  that  amount  being  affixed  to 
the  invoice  in  the  following  manner : — 

Messrs,  White,  Grkes  &  Co.,  Sugar  Merchants, 
Sell  /t>  Messrs.  Sjimi,  Buon.s-  &  Co.,  Grocers,  as  per  Invoice: — - 

Stamp.  £     g.      d. 
30  cwt.  Crystallized  Trinidad  Sugar, 

at  308 5-1     0     U 

40  cwt.    Guatemala   Brown    Sugar, 

at  20« 40     0     0 


94     0     0 


On  referriug  to  the  table  for  "  wholesale  dealers/'  we  find  the  stamp 
required  would  be  one  shilling.  Messrs.  White,  Green  &  Co.'s  invoice 
would,  therefore,  need  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  one  shilling  to  be  atfixcd 
to  the  invOTce  in  the  same  mauuer  as  to  a  bill  bearing  a  stamped  receipt. 
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The  labour  of  adding  the  stamp  and  cauceUiog  it  would  be  the  only 
iDCOiireDience  atlcndicg  this  system  of  taxatiou  ;  and  seeing  that  ther^ 
arc  now  nooe  ^rho  n^ould  return  to  the  old  postal  arraDgemeiits  because 
letters  of  iucreased  weights  require  increase  of  stamps,  sOj  we  may  be 
sure,  the  traders  of  this  country,  if  this  system  were  once  adopted, 
would  decline  to  icturii  to  direct  inquisitorial  taxation  or  iudircct 
customs  duticsj  which  rctnrd  and  reduce  trade  by  placing  a  mnzxie  on 
the  mouths  of  the  coosumers. 

'What  has  been  suid  with  regard  to  the  wholesale  dealer  requires 
only  a  siogle  modification  to  apply  with  equal  cfleet  to  the  retail  dealer. 
Tlie  retail  dealer's  transactions  are  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  ho  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  consumer,  thcroforo  die  scale  of  taxation  will 
be  higher ;  hut  tbe  retail  dealer  can  protect  himself  iu  the  same  way 
by  enlculatiug  the  amontit  of  tlic  tax  in  the  price  of  the  goods.  Tliongh 
the  scale  of  taxes  for  the  rctnil  dealer  is  at  the  rate  of  5*.  per  cent., 
tlie  amount,  when  divided  among  small  articles  sold  in  small  quaiititiea, 
can  hardly  be  perceptible  to  the  purchaser  of  ihc  goods,  and  beermies 
ft  mere  nothing  when  compared  to  the  increase  of  price  by  nutoms 
duties  at  the  present  time.  For  inatance,  the  duty  on  coRec  is  15  per 
cent,  on  tea  36i  per  cent.,  currants  91J  per  cent.,  raisins  20J  per 
cent :  which  means  that  out  of  every  shilling  paid  over  the  counter  for 
coffee,  IJrf.  is  for  GoTcrnmcnt;  tea,  4^. ;  currants  and  raisins,  2^</. 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference,  we  submit,  between  a  itxx  of  i^d.  in 
the  shilling,  as  at  present,  and  the  one  here  suggested,  which  is  leu 
tlian  one  penny  in  cTcr.v  twenty  shillings.  Tlien,  agaio,  the  tax  we  are 
advocating  is  universal,  and  would  therefore  be  llic  aame  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  trade. 

But  let  us  turn  now  to  those  who  speculate.  Speculation,  in  com- 
mercial language,  means  simply  the  operation  of  the  incentive,  more  or 
less  developed  in  every  man,  to  buy  and  sell  to  advantage.  The  element 
irhidi  dctermiues  whether  the  speculation  is  advantageous  or  diiad- 
Tontageous  to  the  t^peculator  is — time.  Time  with  all  its  changes  i*  tho 
hazard ,  upon  the  correct  furccast  of  which  by  the  speculator  all  profit  and 
loss  depend.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  results  of  a  single  settling 
day  on  the  Stock  Kxchange  in  London  to  obtain  a  peep  at  the  magnilnde 
of  such  transactions,  where  the  exchanges  of  securities,  bonds,  slocks, 
shares,  &c.,  for  money,  and  the  differences  paid  in  money  for  carrying 
over  the  same  on  speculative  account,  cause  an  increase,  fortnightly,  of 
about  X^OfOOO.OOO  passing  through  the  bankers' clearlng-houMr.  What 
must  be  the  amount  in  value  oi  bond  f>de  and  speculative  transactions 
to  produce  such  an  increase  a»  tliis?  AVe  cannot  fix  the  sum  ;  but  this 
wc  do  know,  that  many  stocks  vary  little  in  price  from  settlement  day 
to  settlement  day ;  it  may  he  a  quarter  per  cent,  or  half  per  cent,  or 
oeeasioually  more :  then,  if  only  i:l,000,000  were  the  amount  paid  on 
dtfTercnces, — and  it  may  he  .t3,(XK),000  as  the  result  of  timc-hargaim 
on  the  London  Stock  Kxcbangc  in  one  fortnight^ — vhat  must  be  the 
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■mount  in  value  of  the  property  dealt  in  on  this  Exchange  alone  in  a 
fortnight^  and  vhat  in  the  coarse  of  a  year  ?  It  cannot  be  much  less  than 
i£10,QOO,000,000.  Enormous  as  must  be  the  mass  of  wealth  operated  upon 
by  the  iuTesting  and  speculative  public  in  this  market  alone,  it  only 
forms  a  firaction  of  the  whole  when  wc  consider  the  dealings  in  smaller 
but  similar  places,  and  to  those  must  be  added  the  dealings  by  the 
public  privately,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  commercial  trausactions  iu 
the  produce  markets  of  the  United  Kiogdom.  The  total  quite  baffles 
all  attempts  at  calculation.  Such  then  is  the  field  fur  taxation,  and  a 
more  legitimate  field  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  &nd  for  the 
exercise  of  an  unrestrictive  tax.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  the 
public  that  a  region  of  such  magnitude,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  wc 
may  accept  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee,  one  of  very 
doubtful  utility — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  merely  gambling  element 
of  time-bai^ains  obtains — has  hitherto  escaped  all  taxation  of  a  direct 
kind.  The  contract  note  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  a  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  property  now  requires  no  higher  revenue  stamp  than  the 
sale  of  a  £2  share — a  penny  receipt  stamp  at  present  does  for  both. 
Thus  the  speculator  or  gambler,  whichever  he  may  be  called — the  latest 
product  of  civilized  society — goes  away,  with  his  profits  in  his  pocket, 
untaxed  from  his  self-imposed  labours  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  whilst 
the  operation  neither  accelerates  trade  nor  adds  to  the  revenue  or 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  suggested  that  a  contract  stamp,  of  the 
value  of  one  shilling  for  every  £1000  of  nominal  or  face  value,  shall 
be  attached  to  the  contract  note ;  but,  when  the  market  price  exceeds 
the  face-value  of  the  stock,  then  on  such  increased  premium  value.  The 
gambling- tables  of  Europe  were  always  made  profitable  to  the  State; 
then  why  not  the  speculative  exchanges  of  England  ? 

V, 

Some  further  particulars,  however,  should  be  given,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, as  to  the  different  stamps  which  would  have  to  be  brought  iuto 
use  under  the  system  of  taxation  proposed  in  this  paper. 

The  Contract  Stamp. — It  is  intended  that  this  stamp  should  be 
applied  to  all  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property  of 
every  description  in  which  the  terms  of  the  bargain  are  committed 
to  writing,  aud  in  which  a  money  value  is  declared.  It  would  be 
required  for  all  contracts  affecting  real  estate  and  personal  effects; 
all  contracts  for  works,  materials,  and  labour ;  all  contracts  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and,  indeed,  of  goods  of 
every  description  whatsoever;  all  stocks,  shares,  and  negotiable  secu- 
rities. The  payment  would  have  to  be  made  by  stamps  to  be  affixed 
to  the  written  document,  or  contract  note,  or  other  instrument,  by  the 
drawer  of  the  deed,  and  by  every  transferrce  by  indorsement  of  the  same. 

The  scale  of  this  species  of  stamp  has  been  fixed  at  a  rate  so  low, 
that  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  the  transaction  would  be  rendered  alto- 
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gether  illegal,  aod  the  amount  be  unrecoverable  in  a  Court  of  Lav, 
unless  the  deed  vaa  stampedj  and  moreover,  that,  in  addition,  its  omission 
would  render  the  parties  subject  to  heavy  penalties  to  the  Crown,  there 
is  little  fear  of  collusion,  or  any  neglect  of  the  moral  and  legal  obliga- 
tions the  tax  would  impose. 

Scale  of  Contract  Stamps. 
All  Contracts  not  exceeding        £1,000 

2,500 

„    -  „  5,000 

„  „  10,000 

20,000 

50,000 

100,000 

;,  „  250,000 

„  „  500,000 

and  £10  for  every  £500,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

The  bulk  of  contracts  in  the  produce  and  stock  markets  ranges  between 
the  first  five  or  six  of  the  above  amounts  ;  the  larger  dealings  seldom  occur- 
ring but  in  the  home  funds,  and  perhaps  in  French,  Russian,  and  Ameri- 
can National  Stocks,  most  of  the  other  markets  being  too  small  and  too 
sensitive  to  admit  of  traosactions  of  the  magnitude  of  half  a  million  in 
one  transaction. 

It  is  even  doubtful  if  amounts  of  this  magnitude  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  home  market,  though  it  is  said  that  a  contract  for  a  million 
has  occasionally  been  made  by  some  of  our  large  financial  houses,  such 
as  Rothschilds,  Barings,  &c.  j  but  however  this  may  be,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  speculators  who  can  afford  to  deal  so  largely  cannot 
object  to  a  tax  which  upon  £500jOOO  would  only  amount  to  £10,  and 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  fourpence  on  each  £1000  of  stock  dealt 
in,  while  the  commission  payable  to  the  broker  at  even  one-sixteenth  per 
cent,  would  amount  on  the  transaction  to  upwards  of  £300. 

lu  reviewing  the  field  for  the  operation  of  this  tax — a  tax  which  would 
hardly  be  felt  by  the  speculative  classes  of  the  country,  and  one  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  approved  by  the  non- speculative  public — and 
inquiring  into  the  matter  by  the  light  of  such  data  as  are  available  for 
the  purpose,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  stamp  alone 
would  produce  a  revenue  approaching  £3,000,000. 

Labour  Receipt  Stamp. — This  stamp  would  need  to  be  aflSxed  to  the 
receipt  of  remuneration  for  every  form  and  description  of  labour — i.e., 
wages,  salaries,  fees,  bills  of  work,  commissious,  &c. 

The  amount  of          .         .           £1  ...  6  i 

£l  and  not  exceeding        .             3  ...  0  3 

5  ..,  0  6 

10  ..  10 

25  ...  2  6 

50  ..,  5  0 

100  ...  10  0 

nnd  lOfl.  for  every  £100  or  fraction  thereof. 

It  is  estimated,  reckoning  the  gross  receipts,  that  a  revenue  of  up 
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vards  of  i£2^00,000  would  be  obtained  from  the  application  of  this  stamp 
for  labour. 

Trade  BUI  Stan^. — This  would  have  to  be  applied  bj  all  tradesmen 
to  the  bills  of  particulars  of  goods  sold  to  the  consumer. 

Not  esceeding  tho  amount  of 


:    il. 

£1 

0     OJ 

2 

0     1 

5 

0     3 

10 

0     6 

25 

1     0 

50 

2     6 

100 

5     0 

and  OS.  for  eyery  £100  or  fraction  thereof 

To  a  tax  payable  in  stamps  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  two 
objections  maybe  made;  first  as  to  the  amount,  second  as  to  the  trouble 
attending  it.  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  we  think  that  it 
cannot  be  considered  a  grievance.  The  amount  being  fixed  and  known, 
the  tax  could  be  readily  taken  into  account  in  making  out  the  sale  price 
of  the  goods,  and  as  it  only  amounts  to  one  quarter  per  cent.  (5^.  in  the 
£100),  it  would  be  no  practical  drawback  to  the  sale  of  the  goods:  and 
at  the  same  time  the  amount  of  the  stamps  being  so  small,  there  would 
be  no  great  inducement  to  respectable  tradesmen  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment, or  omit  the*  attachment  of  the  stamp  in  the  regular  way.  With 
regard  to  the  trouble  of  adding  the  stamp,  we  think  that  little  incon- 
venience would  be  felt. 

The  bill-heads  might  be  of  different  colours,  bearing  impressed  stamps 
of  different  amounts;  and  four  or  five  colours  would  answer  all  the 
requirements  of  the  most  varied  trade,  where  the  sales  range  from  .€1 
to  .£50  or  -£100  in  one  order. 

Invoice  Stamp. — Estimated  to  produce  ^1,500,000. — These  arc  to  be 
affixed  to  invoices  by  all  dealers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  &c.  &c., 
vending  produce  and  goods  to  the  trade. 


(. 

d. 

Not  exceeding    . 

£5 

0 

1 

25 

0 

a 

50 

0 

(> 

100 

1 

0 

250 

2 

f> 

500 

5 

0 

.      1000 

..       10 

0 

and  10«.  for  every  £1000  or  fraction  thereof  over  £1000. 

The  Receipt  Stamp. — Hitherto  this  useful  little  engine  of  revenue  has 
been  fixed  of  one  uniform  amount,  and  the  attachment  of  a  penny  receipt 
stamp  to  the  settlement  of  an  account  is  sufficient  legal  evidence  that 
the  debt  or  obligation  has  been  permanently  discharged.  Tlie  settle- 
ment of  an  account  is  perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  the  application  of  a  stamp,  and  a  fortiori  for  a  contribution 
to  the  national  resources,  so  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rate,  which  will  not  in  any 


t. 

d. 

0 

G 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 
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waj  interfere  with  the  stamp's  use,  or  retard  its  application^  bat  wUl 
produce  a  very  large  augmentation  of  revenue.  It  is  simply  that  the 
lai^er  the  amount  of  the  accoontj — ^though  only  at  very  considerable 
intervals  of  increase, — the  greater  should  be  the  valne  of  the  stamp.  At 
present,  the  penny  receipt  stamp  ia  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  an  account,  no  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of  the  money- 
payment  for  which  the  receipt  is  given,  and  the  stamp  is  made  coropukory 
on  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  of  the  amount  of  £2  and  upwards. 
We  now  propose,  first,  that  the  stamp  should  be  applied  to  the  settle- 
ment of  all  accounts  of  £1  instead  of  £2.  We  propose,  secondly,  that 
the  limit  for  the  penny  stamp  should  be  j£100.  Afterwards^  the  stamp 
would  be  as  under  ; — 

£ 
Not  exceeding     .         .         .  £1,000         ...         0 

10,000         ...         0 

100,000         ...         0 

1,000,000         ...         1 

Thirdly,  we  propose  that  receipt  stamps  on  this  scale  shall  be  applied 
wherever  the  receipt  stamp  is  now  applied.  Fourthly,  that  such  stamp 
he  also  applied  by  every  indorsee  of  a  banker's  draft,  cheque,  or  bill  of 
exchange,  when  transferred  as  payment  or  presented  for  payment, — that 
is,  whenever  endorsed.  Thus  by  extending  the  application  of  the  receipt 
stamp  down  to  amounts  of  ^1,  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  stamp  to 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  larger  amounts,  and  by  making  its  use  com- 
pulsory on  the  increasing  scale  in  cases  of  all  indorsements  of  money 
orders  and  credit  notes,  we  anticipate  a  revenue  from  this  source  of 
upwards  of  je2,000,000. 

Taxation  we  are  aware  can  never  be  rendered  pleasant  and  agreeable 
to  the  subjects,  but  it  will  be  a  great  gain  to  the  tax-payer  if  by  any 
such  system  as  we  have  here  ventured  to  propose,  taxes  which  press  heavily 
on  the  consumer  can  be  done  avray,  and  others  which  render  the  trades- 
man subject  to  all  sorts  of  personal  annoyances  from  an  inquisitorial  tax 
and  its  assessors  and  collectors,  can  be  substituted  by  a  better  mode  of 
levying  and  collecting. 

liONSDALE  Bradley. 


THE   ELEUSINIAN   MYSTERIES. 


A   STUDY  OF  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 


IV. 

r  IIUE  initiatioQ  of  Eieusis  was  open  to  women  as  well  as  men.   Origin- 

_L      ally  it  constituted  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  citizens  of  Ath6nai, 

for   whom,  as   late  as  the  date  of  the  war  of  PeloponuSsos,    it  was 

regarded  .as    an    almost    indispensable     obligation.     Foreigners,   and 

illegitimate  children  whose  birth  deprived  them  of   civic  rights,  were 

thus  excluded  from  the  mysteries.     At  that  time  it  was  necessary  for 

an  individual  born  ont  of  Attike  to  get  himself  adopted  by  an  Athenian 

before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  initiation ;  and   the  mythological 

legend  related  that  Herakles  and  the  Dioskuroi  had  submitted  to  this 

fonnality.     Naturalization  had  the  same  effect,  and  it  is   stated  that 

this  was  granted  to   Hippokrates  and   Anacharsis  in  order  to  allow  of 

their  being  present  at  the  mysteries.      Afterwards  the  rigour  of  these 

preeepts  was  relaxed  in  practice.    The  law  for  the  exclusion  of  foreigners, 

which  was  traced  back  to  Eamolpos,  was  always  maintained,  but  it  was 

understood  as  making  initiation  an  Hellenic  and  no  longer  an  exclusively 

Attic  privilege.    The  exclusion  of  foreigners  meant  that  of  barbarians  in 

general,  and  moreover,   in  consequence  of  the  Median  wars,   a  special 

^^d    still   more    absolute  exclusion  was  pronounced  against  the  Medes 

*J3cl  Persians.    All  Greeks  who  were  foreign  to  Attike   were  admitted 

w'lttm  the  sanctuary  of  Elensis  on  condition  of  being  introduced  by  an 

■'^■'henian    mystagdgos.     The   isotelai  were  thus   placed   on   the    same 

''**^t-iDg  in  this  respect  with  the  citizens,  and  could  serve   as  mystagSgoi. 

■'^^    large  number    of  instances  which  arc  known  of  Romans    being 

^**'*»itted  without  difficulty  to  the  initiation  proves  that  at  a   still  later 

•^    ^^}  Then  the  power  of  Rome  extended  over  Greece,  the  privilege  of 

^       Hellenes   was  granted  to  the   Romans,  eis   they  had  ceased  to  be 
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regarded  a^  barbarinDs.  And  thus  it  happened  that  Cicero  could  sat 
that  the  iiihabitaats  of  the  most  distant  regions  flocked  to  Kleiui^s  iu 
ortler  to  be  initiated. 

Slaves  were  ibrmally  excluded,  as  n^ell  as  couxtesans.  But  these 
latter  prohibitions  were  constantly  infringed.  Tn  fact,  masters  were 
allowed  to  be  followed  as  far  as  the  interior  of  the  telestMon  by  the 
slave  attached  to  their  personal  service,  and  this  slave  had  thenceforth 
the  right  to  regard  himself  as  initiated.  As  for  women  of  immoral 
lifcj  the  compliance  of  a  oiyfitag6ffott  who  was  not  over-scrupulous  ^ 
sufficed  to  introduce  them,  in  spite  of  the  rules  to  the  oontr&rjr ;  and  ^M 
there  is  no  lack  of  instanecs  of  this  kind.  ^^ 

The  proclamation  of  the  huTophanth  and  of  the  dailuchoa  on  the  . 
first  day  of  the  festival  excluded  from  the  initiations, — besides  the 
harharians, — homicides  whether  voluntary  or  not,  at  Icnst  nntil  they 
had  nceompliahcil  the  expiations  to  which  even  Ilcraklcn  had  Iwcn 
obliged  to  submit.  All  those  who  had  incurred  the  capital  penalty  for 
conspiracy  or  treason  were  likewise  excluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
exiles  who  did  not  lie  under  this  kind  of  condemnation  were  freely 
allowed  to  come  to  the  Elcusinia,  without  being  molested  during  the 
vhole  period  of  the  festival.  The  exclusion  further  applied  to  magicians, 
mud  that  which  reached  theio  appears  afterwards  to  have  incliide<l  by 
name  the  Kpiaircans  and  the  Christians. 

Kxccpt,  however,  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  notoriety  might  came 
them  to  be  recognized  at  first  sight  by  the  ministers  of  the  worship. 
such  as  ettisens  condemned  for  high  treason,  or  as  A]}olli'>uios  of  Tyana, 
whom  the  hieropftanth  prevented  from  entering  on  the  ground  of  bring 
suspected  of  magic,  the  prohibitions  which  we  have  just  cuumemtu) 
remune<l  in  the  couditiou  of  recommendations  lacking  direct  and 
positive  sanction,  which  ap|>ealed  to  the  conscieuee  of  the  candidates 
for  initiation.  They  were  another  form  of  those  which,  in  the  initial 
proclamation,  required  of  tbe  mytiai  purity  of  hands  and  heart, 
together  with  the  cjualification  of  civilized  men,  that  is  to  say  of  Greeks, 
attested  by  their  language.  It  is  certain  that  there  could  not  be  any 
scrutiny  that  was  in  the  least  degree  searching  or  severe  of  all  those 
who  presented  thcrasetvce  in  crowds  to  be  admitted  to  the  Eleusinia,  and 
who  pamc,  both  men  and  women,  from  all  parts  of  Circecc.  It  maybe 
admitted  that  they  were  required  to  swear  that  they  were  pure,  as  did 
the  wife  of  the  archi'm-fmsUetis  in  the  Anthcst^rin.  IJut  there  was  not 
and  could  not  be  anything  material  beyond  this;  eonfcisiou  wa^  not 
in  use  in  the  mysteries  of  Kleusis,  as  in  thoso  of  SamotbrakS.  It  vu , 
for  the  conscience  of  the  inpslfis,  left  iti  its  full  liberty,  to  decide  what 
he  would  declare  to  his  mystagijgos  in  order  to  be  instnietcil  in  the 
purifications  to  be  accomplished. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  and  from  tlic  ntmiemus  tnHtantT« 
which  arc  cited  of  jicrsons  unworthy  and  incapable  of  initiation  who 
vere  nevertheless  wlmittcd  through  a  reprehensible  oomplionce  of  tbo 
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mffttluffdffoi,  it  foltun'B  that  in  practice  woDclcrful  facilities  irero  ulTcrcd  for 
access  lu  the  nivstcnes  of  Eleusis,  anil  that  the  great  body  of  tho  my^tai 
exhibited  a  coufuised  mass  that  must  have  been  at  times  far  frum  txlifyiiig. 
Lof>cck  has  doubtless  exaggerated  this  state  of  things,  but  Ottfricd 
Miiller  and  Ciuig:niant>  although  very  favourable  to  the  Kleusinla,  are 
coasiroincd  to  admit  it.  Already  Diogcnea  alleged  it  as  a  complaint 
I  ■gainst  that  institution. 

Tliat   irhjcli  alway*  remained  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Atheniana 

,      inu  the  possibility  of  being  initiated,  from  childhood  on  the  presentation 

H  of  the  father.     This  was,  for  the  parenta,  the  oecaaion  of  a  family  f^te, 

W  at  which  they  received  presents  from  their  friend))  and  relatives.     Every 

year  one  or  two  children,  choseu   by  lot  from  the  families  of  the  Kupn- 

tridai,  were  officially  prcseutcd   at  the  initiation  by  the  State,  and  hod 

their  definite  rdle  therein  ;  these  were  the  ^i'r;0iiTn-  wf  iorlut:.       But 

1 only  the  first  degree  of  iuitiatiuu  to  the  Greater  Mysteries,  ^tuiiatr,  could 

H  bo  received  in  childhood ;  in  order  to  bo  admitted  to  the  second,  the 
^  epop/eia,  it  was  necessary  to  have  arrived  at  maii'a  estate. 

kThis  is  the  place  to  say  a  word   alxjut  the  various  terms  which  were 
a>ed  to  designate  the  initiated.      The  most  general  and  comprehensive 
npres&ion  naa  that  of  mystes,  which   was  applied  to  all  those  who  bad 
ivccivcd  any  degree  uf  initiation  whatever^  iocludiug  those  who  had  been 
piescDt  at  the  epupteia  and  even  the  myatagC^Qi,    As  no  one  was  received 
ixi  tlie  Eleusiiiia  mIio  had  not  passcil  through  the  preparator}'  initiation 
of  Agrai,  those  who  presented  themselves  at  the  Greater  Mysteries  were 
[ftlrctuly  styled  mt/tinl  from  the  commencement  of  the  ceremonies,  before 
the   Docturnal    phiy   which  constituted   the  fiunmt:  properly  so   railed : 
is  proved   by  the  name  given    to  the  second  day  of  the  Kleusiuia, 

But  tntf8ff$  was  jUso   taken  in  a  more  restricted  and  precise  signifi- 

f~«*tiou  whcu  opposed  to  epopleg.     The  eatabliwhed  deaignatioii  uf  the  two 
cgrcca  of  initiation  at  KIcusis  itself  was  tny^sis  for  the  first  and  epopifia 
■'■    second.      It  followed  from   tliiK  that  mi/jU'ir,  in  its  8jx.-cial  sense, 
li  the  initiated  of  the  first  degree,  while   the  name  /^popU-s,  or  its 
iJBT  ^Donym  t^o/)ot>  was  rcscrred  for  him  who  had  rcccivetl  the  second 
■  n,  who  by  admission  to  the  tpopuia  was  placed  in  a  still  higher 
..re  perfect  category. 
Originally,   initiation   was   absolutely  gratuitous,    but    this   state  of 
tbingB  ceased  in  the  course  of  the  fourth   ecntiiry  before   the  Christian 
leiTW.     The    public   finances    horc    tho  expenses    of  the    Eleusinia;  au 
ondttTDur  waa  made  to  find  in  these  festivals  a  source  of  revenue  which 
sbouU  cover   their   cost.      By  virtue    of  a   law  proposctl  by  the  orator 
»iiitogeit6n,  pcrscms  were  no  loiigvr  udmittcd  to  the  inyBtcries   u.\cept 
«» IMpng  8  duW  to  the  public  treasury.    The  rhetors  pretend  that  this 
P'opontioii  wax  ttl  first  very  ill  received,  aud  that  it  exposed  it-i  author 
*  &  charge  ^i  impiety.      Itut  it  is  certain  that,  when  once  established, 
Ik  cwtom  of  paying  for  imliation  was  maiutaiued  down  to  the  time 
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when  the  Kleusioia  ceased  to  be  celebralcd.  Kur  the  /iw»f9nTJc  o^'  i^Tiat; 
the  duty  was  paid  by  the  State.  If  the  receipts  from  the  above- 
named  duty  produced  au  excess  over  and  above  the  cost  or  the 
Elcwinia,  the  Anaoccs  of  the  Republic  had  the  benefit  of  it. 

'I1ic  initiated  had  to  submit  to  rarioua  dietetic  obscrrancea,  both 
before  and  during  the  my&tcrica.  They  had,  in  particular,  to  ftbstaio 
from  the  flcah  of  chickens^  from  fiah  (at  least  of  certain  kinds),  fnm 
beans,  from  pomegranates,  and  from  applet.  The  iromrn  who  attended 
the  festival  of  the  Thosmophoria  were  subjected  to  certain  aniklogOM 
prohibitions — among  others,  tlmt  of  eating  pomcgranatcji.  Thew 
abstinences  were  not  grounded,  as  with  the  Catholicsi,  ou  a  prin- 
ciple of  mortification ;  tbcy  were  connected  with  certain  mystic  nottoni 
attached  to  the  aliments  of  which  the  use  was  forbidden.  Thus  the 
interdiction  of  pomegranates  was  referred  to  the  legend  which  said 
that  Kore  was  tasting  this  fruit  when  she  was  surprised  by  Aakalabos, 
or  else  to  the  one  which  made  the  fruit  to  spring  from  the  blood  of 
Dionysus  Zagreus  poured  out  on  the  earth.  The  origin  of  the  abstinence 
from  beans  was  oC  a  like  nature.  As  to  hsh,  they  were  forbidden  b3' 
the  initiated  because  they  were,  by  xirtue  of  their  aplirodisioc  action, 
emblems  of  generation  and  of  fecundity.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  these  precepts  were  of  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  origin,  since  the 
were  altogether  peculiar  to  the  religious  of  the  East.  As  the  teiti-1 
monies  which  establish  their  existence  do  not  go  back  so  far  as  the  time  ol 
Ferikl^s,  we  may  believe  that  they  were  introduced  under  the  inUuctit 
of  the  Syvo-Kgyptian  doctrines. 

The  ohscrvaiiees  which  we  have  jnst  named  were  the  same  fur  ih( 
priests  of  Kleu»i8  as  for  the  initiated,  but  were  permanent  and  mon 
strict.  Besides,  the  priests  were  obliged  to  avoid  contact  uitli  th< 
dead,  and  witli  certain  animaU  which  were  reputed  uncleao>  surh 
weasels.  During  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  they  liad  to  abstain 
from  commerce  with  women,  which  communicated  to  them  a  defile- 
ment regarded  ns  the  same  a.s  that  which  would  have  resulted  fronk] 
having  touched  a  corpse.  Absolute  chastity  was  ereu  required  of  aumi 
of  them  from  the  time  of  entering  on  their  office;  this  was  probablj 
true  of  the  ktrrophantes,  and  certainly  of  the  kitrophaatia. 

But  the  most  absolute  condition,   and   the  one  most  rigorously  im- 
posed on  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  was  that  of  secrecy. 
The  Itierokeryx,  at  the   commencement   of  the  ceremonies,  on  the  fii 
day,  in  a  public  proclamation  enjoined  the  iniiintcd  lo  hold  their  tongnesj ' 
and   set  forth  this  absolute  silence   as   a  .part  of  the  initiation  itself 
A  little  later,  at  the  moment  when  the  secret  plays  of  the  Ultti  w< 
about  to  he   exhibited   to   the  ntystai,  the  mystaffogoa  required  of  the 
individually  the  oaih  of  secrecy.       Such   was  the  strictness  with  whic 
the  secret  was  kept,   that  Demosthenes  *  declnred   that  thone  who  haJ' 
not  been  initiated  could  know  nothing  of  the  mysteries  by  hearsay^ 

*  Ooatr.  KvMi-,;?.: 
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And  it  »  with   [;oo«l   reason   that,   tAkiiig   a  general  new  of    matters, 

^  several  writera  hare  atTirnied    tliat    the   law  of  silence  had   uevcr  beou 

^1  serioualT  rioltttcil.      It  is  true  that  the  Ic^tslatiou  pi'ovidtxl  against  this 

H  iritli  terrible  severity.       The  iHrnalty  of  death,  accompauicd  by  coufisca- 

^  tjon  of  good«,  awaited  those  whu  diviil{i;eil  as  well  as  thost;  wliojirofaiied 

thp  mysteries ;  aad   silence  was   not  unly    required,  in  {u-(!scucc  of  the 

□DiTiitiBted,  with  rcganl  to  the  meaning  of  thu  co'enioniea  as  n  whulc, 

but  aJ»o  with  regard  to  the  smaileAt  details.    AischyltKi  was   indietcd  fur 

banng  disclosed  or  imitated  in  tlic  theatre  certain  details  uf  the  mysteries; 

and  he  only  escaped  eapital   piiDisbment  throngh   the  fine  action  of  hia 

brother  Amcinias ;  and   he  had   to  prove,  moreover,  that   not    having 

been  initiated   he  had   not  v)o]ate<l  the  obligation  of  Kccrccy.      After 

these  instances  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reticence  of  all  the  ancient 

writers  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  enigmatic  and  obscure 

character  of  their   expressions  whenever   they   are  obliged  to   speak  of 

lb«m. 

^       WHiat   rendered   aceu^talions   of  the  crime  of  having    divulged    the 

^1   raysttrics   still   more  dangerous    wn^   the   vague   and   clu«tic  dclinitiun 

'       ibich  the  law  gave  of  this   crime  by  using  the  expression  o/iuAuyn'i' 

ttpi  riiv  fivoTtipiwi'.      Other  things  could  thus  be  incriminated  l)ci:ii<lc3 

ia  express  revelaliuu  made  to  tbc  profane.       Hence  the  ancient  theme 

of   oratorical    composition    which    was    traditionally   prcscr^'ed   in    the 

school*   of  the   Greek   rhetors  and   even   iu  those  of  the  Xjatins,   and 

which,    in    the    nixth    century    of  the    Christian    era,   waa    still    further 

Oevelopcd  l>y  S^patros  for   the  use  of  his  pupils:  "The  luw   punishes 

vritb  dcut]i  whoever  has  disclosed  the  mysteries:  some  one  to  whom  the 

initiation  has  rcveal«l  itself  in  a  dream  asks  one  of  the  luitiatetl  if  what 

i«  has  accD  is  in  conformity  uith  reality;  the  initiated  acquiesci-s  by  a 

LOTcnent  of  the  hc»l;  and  for  that  he  is  accused  of  impiety." 


V. 

Before  entering  upon   the  restitutiou  of  the  ceremouics  which  con- 

Ltu(«d  the  Eleminia,  it  is  necessary  to  givcaskctcb  of  the  sacrvd  build. 

£»  at  Eleusis  which  formed  their  theatre,  from  the  indications  of  ancient' 

iihon  and  the  vestiges  stUl  remaining.     This  is  a  jmrt  of  the  subject 

h:u)  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected    by   those  who    have  con- 

•  '■>-'•  thcmvelves  with  it,  and  the  actual  atudy  of  the   places  expressly 

wlradictB  some  of  their  conjectures. 

Tlierc  have  been  two  successive  cxplorationn  of  the  ruins  of  Eleuais, 

fcconinpauied   by   excavations:  the  first   in    IHH,  by  a  commission  of 

Y^n|tiih  architects  who  had  been  scut  out  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti, 

and  "ho  published  the  result  of  their  labours  in   the  elegant  work  en- 

IUlled"  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica;"  the  second  in  18G0,  by  the 
author  of  the  present  essay,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  French  and 
*3Ttek  Qovcmmcnts,  the  result  of  which  haa   been   tlie  decisive  laying 
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hare  of  some  of  the   sacred  edifices.      It   h   uow  announced  that  th^ 
Archreological  Society  of  Athens  is  shortly  about  to  resume  the  works. 

Pausanias  *   says :    "  At  Eleusis   there   is  a  temple   of  Triptolemos^, 
another   of  Artemis  Propylaia,  and  one  of  Poseidon  Pater,   as  also  tl^i__e 
well  called  Kallichorouj  wbere  for  the  first  time  the  women  of  Eleas^^ns 
institntcd  the  choruses  for  singing  and  dancing  in  honour  of  the  goddes..^B3. 
"With  regard  to  the  plain  called  Rharion,  it  is  related  that   it  was  th — jhft 
first  sown  and  the  first  to  produce  crops  ;  therefore  it   is  proved  tbat  it 

is    the    barley    reaped    there    that   is    used  in    the    sacrifices.        THEHie 
threshing-floor  and  the  altar   of  Triptolemos  are   there  shown.     As  to 

that  which  is  within  the  walls  of  the  sacred  enclosurej  a  dream  l^^^nas 
forbidden  me  to  write  about  it ;  for  to  ihose  who  have  not  be«  =ea 
initiated,  and  who  are  excluded  from  seeing  it,  it  is  not  even  permitt^zzred 
to  inform  themselves  about  it,  or  to  hear  it  spoken  of.''  Ihsperiegim-^  'Ift 
adds  a  little  further  onf  that   on   leaving   Eleusis   in  the  direction  of 

Megara    one    would    immediately    come    upon    the    well  Anthion,  or 

"  flowery,"  near  which  the  daughters  of  Keleos  had  met  D^m^ter.    T iliis 

well,  which  is  of  large  dimensions,  still  exists  on  the  edge  of  tn  he 
modern  road  to  Megara,  and  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villag^e. 
Around  it  may  bo  distinguished  the  levellings  of  a  square  port's,  eo 
having  twelve  columns  on  each  side,  and  interrupted  on  one  of  its  fa«uc^s 
in  order  to  give  place  to  a  little  saceUum  said  by  Pausanias  to  hE»-"ve 
been  consecrated  to  Metaneira.  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  ^s 
still  doubtful,  but  the  temple  of  Triptolemos  has  left  positive  vestiges  <::>u 
the  spot  where  at  the  present  day  stands  a  little  half-ruined  ehaX^^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Zacharias  ;  this  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  comi  »:^ff 
from  Ath^uai.  A  large  monumental  bas-relief  has  been  discove*"^^ 
there  which  enjoyed  universal  celebrity  as  a  work  of  Attic  art  a  lit  "t  Jc 
anterior  to  Plicidias,  as  well  as  some  mutilated  fragments  of  "t»"^'^ 
architecture  of  the  temple,  and  several  ex-votos,  more  or  less  broken^  ^*° 
which  Triptolemos  appears,  seated  in  his  winged  chariot  drawn  by  sc^  ^- 
pcnts,  between  the  two  Great  Goddesses,  who  are  standing.  In  fro  ^^^ 
of  the  temple  stood  two  huge  torches  of  Hymettos  marble,  2-50  meC:»^*^ 
in  height,  in  imitation  of  the  shape  of  the  torches  which  are  often  ^^•'■it 
into  the  hands  of  the  divinities  of  Eleusis  in  monuments  of  art.  Tl»<^  *^ 
two  torches  still  remain  in  the  chapel. 

Fortunately  all  ancient  writers  have  not  maintained  the  same  silex"*-  *c 
regarding  the  edifices  contained  within  the  sacred  precincts  as  't-  *"^ 
superstitious  Pausanias;  we  can,  therefore,  avail  ourselves  of  tti^^"" 
testimony  to  aid  us  in  understanding  the  ruins.  The  great  temple;  "^ 
which  tlic  initiations  were  celebrated  was  situated  midway  along  "t  "*' 
sontli-east  side  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  town  of  the  time  of  *^  I'" 
Pelasgoi,  and  which   was   afterwards   the   akropolis.      Placed  with  "^ 

back  to  the  rock,  it  had  its  facade  turned  to  the   east-south-east.        _  ^ 
double  enclosure,  or  periboJos,  surrounded  the  temple,  and  two  success-  ""^ 
•  i.  88.  8.  t  i.  89. 1- 
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pnpylaia,  situated  at  the  north-east  angle^  gave  access  to  it.  These 
propylaia  were  not  sitnated  about  the  same  axis  with  each  other,  and 
the  innejrmost  did  not  lead  on  to  the  facade  but  on  to  the  side  of  the 
great  temple ;  an  arrangement  which  was  evidently  intentional,  in  order 
that,  on  the  days  of  the  great  religious  festivals,  when  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  different  propylaia  were  thrown  wide  open  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  processions,  the  profane  who  were  uninitiated  and  not 
allowed  to  pass  the  entrance  should  not  be  able  to  see  from  the  out- 
tide  anything  that  was  going  on  within  the  further  periboloa,  still  less 
within  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary. 

In  front  of  the  propylaia  of  the  outer  euclosure   was  a   vast  paved 
place,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  little  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaia, 
of  Doric  order,  of  very  fine  architecture  of  the  best  period.     In  the  time 
oi  the  Romans  the  place  was  adorned,  besides,  with   two  monumental 
altars  dedicated  by  the  Achaioi,  with  two  isolated  columns  surmounted 
by  statues  of  Victory,  and  with  cells  of  Corinthian  order.     The  pro- 
pylaia themselves,  entirely  built  of  Pentclican  marble,  exactly  reproduced 
the   plan,  the  arrangements,  and  the  proportions  of  the  central  part 
of  the  propylaia  of  the  Akropolis  of  Athenai.    Besides  these  propylaia  the 
lodging  of  the  pylSroi  or  guardians  of  the  gates  has   also  been  dis- 
covered.      "Within    the   enclosure,    and   on  the  left  side    of   the   first 
propylaia,  the  excavations  have  likewise  brought  to  light  a  subterranean 
construction  of  the  most  debased  period,  the  object  of  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  considering  it  as  the  pit    of  a    taurobolium    established 
there  at  the  time  when  the  Mythraic  mysteries  were  CQgrafted  on  those 
of  Elcusis,  a  very  little  while  before  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Great  Goddesses  by  Alaric. 

On  penetrating  within  the  first  propylaia,  precisely  in  the  axis  of 
this  edifice,  the  visitor  sees  iu  front  of  him  a  shallow  grotto,  in  the  foot 
of  the  rock  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  yet  another  temple,  of  which 
TC  shall  speak  again  presently.  This  grotto  exhibited  incontestable 
marks  of  consecration,  and  in  the  entrance  a  deep  well  has  been 
discovered,  sunk  in  the  rock  and  s.urmounted  by  a  cylindrical  curb  of 
HymettoB  marble,  very  plain,  but  of  which  the  mouldings  betoken  by 
the  fineness  of  their  profile  tlic  elegant  Hellenic  period.  Topogrnphieal 
reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Homeric  hymn  to  D^ra<5ter, 
have  led  me  to  recognize  in  it  the  well  Kallichoron,  which  was,  in 
fact,  situated  just  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  most  ancient 
temple  had  been  built.  By  the  side  of  this  is  another  grotto,  M'ider, 
but  likewise  shallow,  which  had  also  a  sacred  character;  this  is  the 
one  at  the  entrance  of  which  stand  Dcm^ter  and  Kore  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  celebrated  onyx  vase  of  Brunswick. 

Cicero  speaks  on  two  occasions*  of  the  propylon  which  his  pi'cdecessor 
in   the  government  of  Cilicia,  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  brother  of  tlic 
famous  demagogue  Clodius,  caused   to    be  constructed  at  Eleusis.      It 
*  Epiat.  ad  Attic,  vi.  1.  26 ;  C.  2. 
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was  that  of  tlic  inoer  cuclosurc,  as  is  proved  by  the  Lfttiu  dcdicnto 
inecriptiou  discoi'crcd  iu  tlie  excavations  uf  1800.     Tiiia  t-difioe  was 
much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  propylaia  of  tlic  first  prriinil<tt; 
combiiiitig  the  data  gathered  l>y  the  Kngljsb  arebitccU  with  thoM  wlu 
have  bctu  ublaiued  from  the  more  rccciil  excavations,  ire  can  gel  a  com- 
plete idea  of  the  arraugcincnt  of  the  buiUiiug  aud   uf  its  arcliitoctu 
which  is  of  a   rare   elegance,   with  ita  composite  enlablature  and 
Coriutbian  capitaU  of  nhich  the  abacus  is  supported  at   the  aiiglca 
wiogcd  aud  horucd  lious.     The  frieze  with  its   trigljphs  aud  mctopa' 
exhibits  a  aeries  nf  symbols  rclatiug  to  tlie  worship  of  tlie  Great  Ooddcssca. 
With  regard  to  the  propj/lon  of  Appius  it  is  ueecssDry  to  point  out  b 
curious  miiitake  of  the  architects  of  the  Society   of  Dilettanti,  which 
has  found  an  echo  even  in  some  of  the  most  critical  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Elcusinia.     On  their  plan  arc  obacrved  two  long  groorcs,  regular 
and  parallel,  cut  with  care,  as  they  say,  tn  the  sloping  pavctnent  of  tbo 
central  cutrance.     'llieso  roysteriuus  groores  have  largely  occupieil  Ibe 
attentiou  of  savants  and  architects.  In  them  have  been  seen  traces  of  com- 
plicated machineryintendeil  tu  terrify theinitiated  byprodiicingrude  ph 
tasmagoric  cHects,  iind  making  them  believe  that  the  caj-th  was  about 
give  way  uuilcr  their  feet,    lint  the  chicrground  far  all  tlicsc  by 
the  famons  grooves,  du  nut  exist.      In  the  parcnient  tlierc  arc  onlrt 
shallow*  furrows,  irregular  and   winding,  which  arc  clcnrly  due   to  I 
wearing  notion  proilnccd  by  the  passage  of  the  rain-water  which  flowed 
down  from  tlic  interior  of  the  enclosure. 

The  great  temple  occupied  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Utmrmo*  co- 
closed  by  the  second  perittolm.  Numerous  small  f-anctuaries  were  crowdtxl 
around  it ;  vcsligca  of  some  of  thcse'may  still  be  distinguished,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  ancient  text  gives  any  informatiou  as  to  their  ol^eot.     All 
we  know  is  that  a  certain  number  of  religions  corporations  attached  a  venS 
high  %'aluc  to  the  jicsscssion  of  a  little  sanctuary  of  tlieir  own   within^ 
the  mystic  enclosure,  by  the  side  of  the  Anaktoroo.      Thus  an  inscrip- 
tion speaks  of  the  altar  mid  the  private  chapel  which  the  Diooysiakt 
Tcchnitat  possessed  tlicre  under  these  conditions.      Moreover,  oa  at  ll 
Akropolis  of  AthSuai.  at  Delpboi,  aud  at  Olympia,  a  whole  crowd  of  «tat 
and  oflcrings  of  every  kind,  dedicated  to  the  Orcat  (joddcascs,  filled  thosoi 
part*  of  the  ttmenas  wliere  no  edifices  stood.      In   1860  searches  werc^si 
i-arried  on  in  the  interior  of  this  enclosure  in  all  parts  where  there  wi 
any  hope  of  discovering  tlie  ojiening  to  the  subterranean  constnietiui 
supposed  to  exist  by  so  many  learned  men  ;  and  Ihc  restdt  has  been 
fuU  conviction  of  their  uon-exiatence.     At  a  very  short  distance  heyoe 
the  jimpijlim  uf  Appiiw,  a  piece  of  detached  rock  is  observed  in  front  ^^h.< 
the  promontory  which  overlooks  all  tlie  enclosures  and  the  grotto  of  tbs^i; 
well  Kallichoron.     On  tliis  rock  stooil  the  colossal  sintne  of  X^hmhi^sx^ 
the  npptr  part  of  which,  after  fiaving  been  left  for  ecnturicB  lying  ^:=)a 
(he  ground  cloi^c  by,  was  trausjmrte:!  tn  Kugtand,  and  i«  to  be  fccm       in 
the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.     Tlie  aumiait  of 
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horiuintally  imt  by  the  hand  of  man  hi  order  to  rccciTC  the 
statnc ;  and  a  rircniar  carity  may  be  seen  there  n  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter  and  very  deep,  in  which  was  Ktted  the  enormous  tenon  by 
which  the  colossns  wns  fised.  In  thefragmcot  preserved,  Dem^ter  has 
her  head  crown«I  with  tlie  mystic  kalaiho$,  decorated  with  a  seriwi  of 
symholi  *culptiirc«I  in  relief.  The  fforgdnehn  placed  on  licr  breast 
eharactcritc*  her  as  the  goddess  represented  under  her  sombre  and 
lerrihlo  form  as  Dcni^ter  Achca,  or  afflicted,  holding  back  the  seeds 
committed  to  tlic  earth,  and  preventing  their  development, — aa  she  ia 
erhibitf:d  to  u»  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  seated  iu  hor  temple  at  KtcuaiK 
QDtil  ZeuK  had  commanded  Hermes  to  bring  back  her  daughter  to 
her. 

It  in  certain^  from  various  testimonies,  that  within  the  myatie  enclosure 
of  Bleusis,  not  far  from  the  well  Kalliehorou^  was  shown  a  coosecrated 
rock  called  agclatlot  pttra,  the  "  meJaneholy  »tonc,"  un  which  it  is 
related  that  Uem^ter  had  sat,  absorbed  in  grief  at  the  loss  of  her 
daughter,  during  the  time  she  had  spent  iu  the  alxnlc  of  Keluos.  At 
Salamiua  another  ayehstos  jieira  was  shown,  cousecrated  by  the  same 
traditioii ;  and  Megara  likewise  booslnl  of  possessing,  under  tlie  name  of 
petra  anaklSthris,  a  roek  from  whick  DemOtcr  had  called  her  daughter 
with  loud  cries  of  despair.  When  wc  fiud  withia  the  most  suered 
femtnoa  of  £lcuais — close  by  the  KalUchoron,  at  the  fool  of  the  roeky 
promontory  in  the  side  of  whicli  was  hollowed  the  grotto  of  that  well, 
and  on  the  summit  of  which,  an  we  ^hall  presently  show,  stood  the  most 
aacieut  santrtuary  of  the  myntie  worship  — an  isolated  rock  consecrated 
by  the  piety  of  the  worshippers  of  Riimfiter,  and  on  which  had  been 
reared  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  in  her  afflicted  state,  it  is  very 
difflcalt  not  to  consider  this  rock  as  being  it^lf  the  "melancholy 
rfonc." 

In  JVoot  of  the  fai;adc  of  the  great  temple,  close  by  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  enclosure,  was  situated  the  monumental  altar  of  sacHfiectt,  eon- 
o«re<l  in  the  mmt  va«t  proportions,  the  fricr-c  of  whicli  was  decorate<l 
with  a  scries  of  symbols  of  the  worship  of  Dcmctcr. 

IjCt  ui)  now  come  to  the  great  temple  itself,  in  which  were  celcbrate<I 
the  CMcntial  part  of  the  mysteries,  the  representations  of  the 
sacred  nights.  Strahon  calls  it  ftxiartKUi;  <i»fKoc>  other  authors 
TtAiffripio*-' or  ftiyaftov,  the  latter  word  Iwing  more  especially  applied 
to  the  temples  of  ll^mfitcr  and  IVrscphon^  ;  but  the  name  which  we  find 
most  usually  given  to  it  is  that  of  avaumptiv,  or  "  palace,"  of  the  Great 
Ooddesses.  It  wns  the  largest  of  the  snored  rdificea  of  Greece,  and  the 
otte  which  was  of  dimensions  capable  of  containing  the  largest  quantity 
of  people  at  one  time  within  its  walls.  Stralwn  8ays  that  it  could 
Bocommodate  us  Urge  a  throng  as  a  theatre.  Aristidrs,  exaggerating 
tkcsc  data,  states  that  the  whole  po]tiilatiou  of  Atbi^nai  might  have 
aiwrnhled  in  the  temple  of  ICIcums.  And  indeed  the  area  occuiiied  by 
this  cdilice,  which  is  easily  recogniMble,  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  oil 
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tlic  other  temples  of  Greece.  It  has  a  leugih  of  68  mfeti-es,  aod  ■ 
breadth  of  54-6G  metres^  that  is  to  say,  a  superfioios  of  37]6'88  square 
m6tresj of  which  space  the  ceila  occupies  20X502  square  metres,  that 
is  to  my,  5333  metres  iu  length,  hj  the  »ime  brcaiUh  of  D>l'(iO  mctrca. 

Strabuu  ascribes  to  Iktinos  the  construction  of  the  temple  of  ElcusiSf 
us  well  as  of  the  Farthcii6n.  Vitnivius  states  that  Iktinos  hod  buUt 
this  cdiSce  in  the  Doric  style,  but  without  columus  on  the  ouuidoj 
aud  that  it  wa^  under  the  administi-ation  of  Demt^trios  Phah'reus  iliat 
the  architect  Philein  added  a  portico  in  front  of  the  facade.  Plutarchoe* 
has  preserved  for  us  the  moat  valuable  details  eoncerning  the  history  of 
the  eonstructiou  of  the  bodr  of  the  cdiHce,  previous  to  the  addition 
of  Philfin's  portico ;  from  his  text  it  appears  that,  though  it  vas 
Iktinoa  Tvho  conceived  the  plan  of  the  anakloroti  of  Elensis,  ho  was  not 
the  person  wlio  executed  it.  "  Koroibos  commenced  the  works,  ind 
erccfcd  the  lower  rank  of  the  interior  colimms  with  their  architraves. 
After  bin  death  ^tctagenCs  of  Xypct^  adde<1  the  frieze  which  separated 
the  two  ruitks,  and  the  upper  columns ;  and,  lastl)-,  Xcuokl>'sof  Cholargc 
constructed  the  roof  with  its  central  o])euiug." 

Tlie  building  had  its  fa(;»dc  looking  towards  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Korjdallos.  The  extreme  end  of  its  cella  abutted  upon  the  rock,  wbicli 
had  been  cut  pcrpendicularl}'  in  this  spot  \>y  the  baud  of  man,  and 
formed,  at  tbc  back  of  the  temple,  a  long  terrace,  which  overlooked  the 
whole  of  the  lemcnos.  The  unaktoron  liad  no  lateral  columns,  and 
ediibited  on  its  sides  and  on  its  hinder  face  a  plain  wall  faced  iutemally 
and  eitcmallr  with  black  marble,  and  crowned  with  a  Doric  frieze,  witli 
triglypbs  and  metopes,  iu  Pcutelican  marble. 

We  possess  all  the  elements  for  the  restitution  of  the  facade  of  the 
temple  and  of  Philou's  portico,  which  was  executed  entirely  in  Pente- 
licau  marble.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  interior  of  tbc  ceila 
is  very  limited;  neither  in  1814  nor  iu  1860  was  it  possible  to  make  a 
single  boring  in  the  centre  or  in  the  fore  pari.  Tbc  two  tranm-crsB 
rows  of  columns,  so  strangely  arranged,  which  on  the  plan  of  the  work  uf 
the  Dilettanti  arc  placed  near  tlie  entrance,  arc  therefore  purely 
conjectural,  and  are  not  supported  by  any  proof.  It  is  only  towards  the 
furthest  end  of  the  temple  that  the  British  Commission  has  been  able 
to  dig  a  deep  treucb,  between  two  houses,  which  IrBnch  I  have  since 
had  rcoiicncd  in  order  to  verify  tlieir  assertions. 

"  Wl- succeeded,"  they  Bsy.  "in  removing  enough  of  the  soil  to  cli--<cnvcr  a 
jjnveuieot  offiarU  ca]t.iLr«ous  stone,  on  which  wcroplncod  tbreo  cyliodrioal  l>tooks 
covered  with  cumctit  mid  ofihc  bauic  ntoac  as  tho  fuundatione  of  tht:  pavement. 
The  existuuct  ofihis  paveuivut,  tiic  level  of  which  waa  considerably  lowt-r  than 
thai  of  tho  |H»rtico,  takL'o  in  crmnL-xiiiii  wiih  ollitr  corroliunitive  ciraim stances, 
aeems  to  prove  ttuit  it  did  not  Torni  the  ground-floor  of  the  celjn,  but  that  of  a 
erypt.  Judging  from  its  section,  it  would  spp«ar  tlut  the  rork  had  nob  bean  em 
away  down  to  tho  Icvbl  of  die  pavement,  but  that  its  low  or  part  liod  bctnlcA  pn>- 
jecliog  on  tho  line  of  iho  end  walL     Such  Diligence  in  the  finlsliinfi  of  tliu 
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It  of  harmony  with  ita  spk-ndour  and  ia)port«ncc  if  thia 
rcti  a»  having  been  that  of  the  ground-floor  of  x^aeella. 
[u  iurfnce  «-iu  Doitlier  smooth  nor  ]>o1ishc<l  like  ihnt  of  the  pavoment  of  llie 
[•ortico,  bill  it  still  bor«  the  rough  nppp&raoco  IcA.  by  tlic  vrorkman's  chisel." 

TTie  exi&tcnce  of  a  crypt  niuler  the  anaktoron  is  rurmally  attested  hy 
lite  rbetor  Himenos,*  who  calls  it  ro  icarw  rlfiivoQ.  But  it  id  plain 
fhflt  ihia  crypt,  from  it*  very  proportions,  contd  have  had  no  other  nso 
than  that  vt  the  under  part  of  the  stage  in  our  theatrcSj  since  it  vas 
(mly  two  metres  high.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  point  wlicii 
(IcAling  with  the  plays  of  the  initiations. 

The  cytindricnl  blocks  which  stood  above  the  pavement  of  the  crypt 
sttpporteil  the  interior  columns  of  the  edifice,  which  ircre  of  Ventelican 
marble.  The  position  of  the  three  blocks  met  vitb  in  the  trench 
rercals  the  existence  of  two  rows  of  colnmus  at  the  furthermost  end  of 
thectlla;  bnt  nothing  more  is  known.  Were  there  a1&oro«s  of  lateral 
oalumns,  or  other  rows  of  transverse  ones?  Did  not  the  anaktoron 
re*«nble  the  hypostyleliails  of  Egypt?  Only  an  excavation  can  inform 
ns ;  and  until  this  shall  have  taken  place,  the  wisest  course  is  not  to 
nwh  into  hyitotlicocs  for  which  there  is  no  authority.  In  any  cjise  the 
roof  of  the  ttnakturon  hod  at  its  summit  u  more  or  less  extensive  opening, 
wliich  left  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  building  in  an  bypoethral  state. 
Thi«  ajipears  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarchos  and  that  of  Claudlanus.t 

The  lotig  and  narrow  terrace  wliiuh  extended  behind  the  temple 
presents  no  trace  of  buildings.  About  seven  m&ti-cs  beyond  the  north 
angle  of  the  etUa  of  Iktinos  tliis  terrace  ends  in  a  flight  of  six  steps, 
which  led  to  yet  another  amall  tvtro^tyle  temple,  uecupyiug  the  higher 
platform  of  the  promontory  of  rocks  which  overlooked,  the  well  KulH- 
cboron  and  the  fiyelasios  pctru.  This  temple,  which  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  church  dcditatcd  to  the  MrgJn,  bad  its  entrance  at  the  south-west, 
just  opposite  the  greatest  length  of  the  tcrraec.  According  to  the 
express  tcnnEt  of  the  hymn  to  POmetcr  lu  the  Homeric  collection,  it 
is  here  that  the  first  temple  of  the  goddess  bad  been  built,  which 
temple  was  spared  by  the  Dorians  iu  their  invasiouj  according  tu  the 
statement  of  the  rhetor  Arintiilt's,  but  pillaged  hy  Kleoniciiea,  King  of 
Sparta^  anil  ovcrthrowu  by  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platoai.  Id 
fact  this  building  stood  ou  a  rock  projecting  under  the  wall  of  the 
Vdasgic  town,  which  afterwards  became  that  of  the  akropolis,  and 
immcdiatelv  above  the  Kaliiclioron — 


tvdJ  v^Xv  o/v^  rr  rttxn 

In,!  however,  can^fiitly  di>itinpiiiKhcs  "  in  the  interior  of  tlic  mystic 
fartn©*,"  as  two  entirely  separate  monnmeuts,  the  temple  of  Dfimctcr 
Eteiuinin,  that  is  to  say,  the  ancient  temple  rebuilt,  and  iho  nvanKv^ 
«finc  or  anaktoron  built  by  Iktinos.     This  temple  of  D£mSter,  distinct 

*  OnL  xxUi.,  n.  73O,  cJ.  Wsrnsilnrf.  f  D«  npt.  ProMrt>.,  i.  7  — D. 
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from  thft  anaktoron,  csunot  possibly  be  any  otbcr  than  the  one  wbich 
CTovTicrl  the  highest  platform  of  the  lemtnos  and  of  the  sacred  bnitdinga 
of  Eleusie. 

At  Atheuai  itaclf  there  was  a  temple  which  played  an  important 
part  t&  tlie  feativula  of  the  inyfrtenes  ;  it  was  called  to  tvauTtt ' EXiwlvtof 
or  TV  'EXtvaiytov  rv  vvo  ru  iroXtt.  It  was  situated  at  the  fool  of  the 
Akrojiolis,  and  likewise  at  tbc  extremity  of  the  Agora  opposite  the  one 
where  the  street  of  tbc  llcrmai  cudcd.  Its  precise  situation  i«  rery 
difficult  to  determine  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  depends  on  the 
obRcure  question  of  the  site  of  the  Agora.  The  tomb  of  Immaradoa, 
Kou  of  £umolpo9,  was  seen  within  the  enclosure  of  tbe  Etensiniou  of 
Atheuai. 

Tbe  roud  which  led  from  Atheuai  to  Eleusis  was  bordered  with  tanc- 
tuarics  along  the  whole  of  its  course^  and  shared  the  sanctity  of  the 
town  at  whicli  it  ended;  it  was  called,  par  cxcelknce,  in  Greece, 
the  "  Sacred  Way/'  '\tpa  oho^,  the  other  sacred  ways,  as  that  Of 
Delphoi,  having  to  he  designated  by  special  epithets.  PolemCn  the 
Peri^StSs  had  dcvotetl  an  entire  work  to  the  description  of  the  build- 
ings which  lined  this  roiid,  and  to  tlie  rcluiiuii  of  the  traditions  referring 
to  them.  Pausaniati  U^^tows  two  ehapter!>  on  them.  A  certain  uamber 
of  learned  men  of  modem  limes  buvc  occupied  themselves  with  the 
ancient  vestiges  which  remain  at  the  present  day  on  the  road  from 
Atheuai  to  Elcui^is,  and  liave  endeavoured  to  ideutiiy  them  by  means 
of  the  indications  of  Paiisanias  and  other  iiuthoni. 

The  road  set  out  from  tbc  gntc  culled  Dipyinn  and  also  the  Thriaaian 
Gate  or  the  Sacred  t^raic.  Immediately  outside  the  city  was  the  tomb 
of  Anthemokritr>s,  the  herald  put  to  death  by  the  Megarians  at  the  eora- 
nienccmcnt  of  the  war  of  Peloponncsos,  when  he  brought  to  them  th<; 
pnihibitioQ  to  cultivate  the  sacred  fields  of  ICIcusis,  called  hiera  organ. 
^'ithin  the  lost  few  years  a  whole  crowd  of  important  fmicral  monu- 
ments have  been  di-scovered  which  lined  the  road  on  the  outside  of  the 
Dipylon,  and  in  the  mid&t  of  which  there  is  a  aacrcd  well  beiiring  one 
uf  tbc  most  celebrated  mjstic  formnlEc.  Passing  afterwards  throngfa 
the  town  of  Skiron,  with  which  was  connected  the  memory  of  a  sooth- 
sayer named  Skiros  (who  had  come  from  Dodon^  to  Klensis  and  iras 
killed  in  the  rankn  of  the  Klcusinians  at  the  time  of  their  war  against 
Krechthcus],  and  in  which  wns  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  Skiraphoria, 
the  Sacred  Way  reached  the  Wood  of  Oliw-trccs,  so  poetically  described 
by  Sophokl^fl,*  which  brings  it  into  relation  with  the  traditioos  of 
the  Llcusinian  worship.  There  it  came  lirst  upon  the  dfmon  of  the 
Lakiailaij  with  the  temenoa  of  the  hero  Lakios,  from  whom  they  were 
named,  then  upon  an  altar  of  Zcphyros,  aud  arrived  at  the  spot  marked 
at  tbc  present  day  by  the  Church  of  St.  Sabaa,  which  has  snccceded  the 
temple  consccnite<l  to  IWmfitcr,  Kor^,  Poseiddn,  and  Ath6o^,  mcu- 
tioucd   by  Pausanias.      This  temple  bad  been   built  on  tlic  site  of  the 
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bouse  of  the  bero  Phytalosj  wlio  vras  snkl  to  liavo  ciitertninRd  D^mi^tcr 
during  Ul't  wniuleruigs  id  search  of  her  daughter,  and  to  have  received 
from  the  g^oddcss,  m&  a  reward  of  his  hos|)italit}r,  the  first  napUng  of  the 
fig-tree.  The  lig-(rce  praduced  by  DemC*tcr  na<i  still  shown  on  this 
spot,  wheut-'L'  the  place  had  rcwivwl  the  name  nf  Hicrn  Syk5,  '*  Ihe 
aacreil  fig-tree."  It  wa«  not,  however,  the  family  of  the  Phytaliilai, 
claiming  descent  from  Phytalos,  which  scrred  this  temple,  for  this 
fauily  had  been  attucheil  to  the  worship  of  Aigaios,  the  father  of 
Thvseus.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Hicrn  Syk6  was  the  scat  of  the  sacra 
ym/i7»/raof  thcGcphyrnioi,  or  Qephyreis,  who  had  come  from  IJoiotiainto 
AttikCj  and  claimed  to  he  the  descuudants  of  the  companions  of  Kadmos. 
The  Demetcr  of  the  temple  was  their  D^mi*ter  afflicted,  Aclica  or  Achais, 
called  alfto  Gcphyraia,  and  the  Athene  a  palladitm  which  they  said  had 
fallen  from  heaven  on  to  the  bridge  of  the  Kt^phissos. 

The  bridge  ilaelf,  the  theatre  of  the  yephyriamoi,  was  situated  a  short 
tlistauce  off.  According  to  the  tradition,  it  had  been  originally  built 
by  the  Gephyraioi,  but  it  had  been  raagnificcutly  recoustnicted  in  the 
thinl  centurv  before  the  Cliristian  era  bv  a  certain  Xcnokl^s  of  Lindo«, 
probably  the  same  as  the  anonymous  Hhodian  whose  vast  tomb  is 
described  by  Pansanias,  a  tittle  further  along  the  Sacred  Way.  Between 
the  Hicrn  Syko  and  the  bridge  was  the  place  named  Fichtj  after  the 
mystic  crmbals,  iJj^Hor,  which  the  sacrwl  ministers  of  KIcusis  made  to 
Tcaouiid  there  on  the  return  of  theprocewiou  of  the  mtfitai  to  Athenai. 

A  little  beyond  the  Athenian  K^phissoa  came  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Meilidiios,  where  Theseus  had  been  purilicd,  by  the  cluldreu  of  Phytalos, 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  brigands,  and  in  particular  of  that  of  his  relative, 
Sinis  Pityokam[>tes ;  next  a  little  temple  dedicated  to  lakchos  Kya- 
m^itSj  the  god  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titanes,  and  from  who.se  blood  had 
sprung  the  bean.  The  superstitious  reticence  of  Pausanias  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  the  essential  myth  of  ihis  temple  proves  its  mystic  importance. 
Prom  this  point  Uic  road  a&cended  till  it  reachetl  the  pa«s  of  Mount 
Korydalloa. 

Concerning  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  sacred  places  which  lined  the 
route,  we  shidl  not  stay  to  notictt  the  two  monuniorital  sepulchres  described 
by  Pausauiaa  at  the  entrance  of  the  jiass.  A  little  further  on,  at  its 
highest  part,  stood  a  temple  of  ApoUAti,  a  considerable  edifice,  which  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  monastery  of  Daphni.  This  temple  wasj  as  Pausauiaa 
informs  ub,  at  first  dedicated  to  Apolltln  aluuc.  It  had  no  connection 
with  the  religion  of  Elcu<)iR,  and  was  directly  related  to  the  national 
worship  of  the  Ionian  conquerors,  that  of  ApoUon  PatWios,  which 
i^rorahip  they  had  iostallcd  in  the  Akropolis  of  Athenai,  where  they 
bad  grafted  it  upon  the  old  Pclasgic  worships  of  the  Kekropidai. 
Afterwards  the  sanctuary  of  Mount  Korydalios  was  affiliated  to  the 
religion  of  Eleusis.  Dimeter  and  Kore  receivcil  a  place  there  beside 
ApolIAn,  whicli  circumstance  wns  certainly  facilitated  by  the  analogies 
which    tended    to    develop   themselves    between   Apolldn    Patroos   and 
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Dionysos  or  tlie  lakcltos  of  the  mysleries.  In  ndditiott  to  tfiw,  tlie 
osBOciation  of  ApoUt^n  with  the  Great  Goddesses  w  the  churnctcnstic 
point  of  the  worship  of  the  Tnopton  of  Koidos. 

Descending  the  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  Biiy  of  Kleuris,  the  ra»A 
came  upon  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  of  which   the  ruins  may  be  teen  at 
the  present  day,   together  witli    tlic   rcmaiDs  of  a  wall  of   a  style  a* 
primitive  aH  those  of  Tirynthos,  already  described  by  Pausanios  as  Iwing 
in  fVout  of  the  temple.     The  rook  against  which  the  sanctuary  wa»  built 
is  f\ill  of  niches  for  votive   offerings,  some  of  which   hear  inscriptioni. 
Emerging  afterwards  on  the  sea-shore,  the  Sacred  Way  turned  to  the  rigUi 
and  passed  along  Ihehcaeli  nrtil  it  reached  the  Kheitoi.     Two  small  salt 
lakes   were  thus    called,    which    »re   fetl    by   sources  situated    at    tlie 
foot  of  Korydallos,  and  flow  out  into  (he  sea ;   as  the  level  of  their 
waters    changes    seTcral    times    in   a  day,  owing   to   Ihc    intermittent 
character  of  the  sources,  it  was  believed  that  a  mysterious  communica- 
tion existed  between  these  lakes  and  the  Euripos.      A  peculiar  sauctilj        ' 
was  attributed  to  them  ;  otic  was  dedicated  to  Demeter  and  the  other  to 
Kor@;  and  only  the  priests  of  Elcusis  had  the  right  to  tish  in  them.         ^^ 
The  precise  spot  at  which  the  road  entered  the  Tliriasian  Plain,  ad^er^^ 
passing  the  Uheitoi,  is  called  by  Pausaniiis  "  the  Palace  of  Kriikfln,"  the 
iero   given    as  a   husband   to   Saisara,   daughter  of  Kclcai,  and  who,        i 
l*according  to  the  /wnVy^/r/,  played  a  sjiecial  part  in  the  tmditioB*  of       | 
the  urban  d^mos  of  the  Skambflnidai.     It  was  the  aucieut  frontier  of 
the  mythical  kiugdoms  of  Athdoai  and  Ulcusis.     The  Thriaalan    Plain 
owed  its  name  to  the  (/e'mtu  of  Thria,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  it. 
•Tbc  Sacre<l    Way,  iu  this  plain,  through  which   it   passed  as  far   as 
*Eleusi»,  kept  at  a  little  distance  from   the  sea-shore,  and  came  upon 
iree  more  consccrattHl  places,  Ihe  fii-st  two  of  which  have  left  remaiua 
Fhieh    can    be    recoguizod.     Tliese    were — the    hh6oH    of   Euraotpos, 
covering  his   tomb,  b»  it  was  said  ;  that  of  Ilippothodii,  the  hero  alter 
whom  was  named  the  Phyle  llippothoontis  to  which   Kleusis  belonged; 
and   lastly   that  of  /arex,  who   was   said    to   have  been  instructed  in 
music   by  AiH>Urtn    himself.     Thus  was   reached  the   little    rirer,    tlie 
[;£lensinian  KJIphtssoH,  over  which  the  Emperor  Hadrianus,  in  tlic   year 
^of  hix  initiation,  caused  to  be  built  a  monumenlal  bridge,  now  in  great 
'part  buried  in  the  soil.     At  the  jKtssagc  of  this  K^phissos  was  the  |)lAoe 
called  Erincos,  where  the  local  tradition  of  Eleusis  declared    Plut{te   to       . 
■"have    descended    into    the    infernal    regions    when     ho    cnrrictt    nway^f 
Persephtmi^,   and  where   the  same   tradition   also  placed  the  victory  of^^ 
Tlii^sous  over  the   brigand   Prokrust^s.      A   few   steps  further,  and   the 
entrance  of  the  city  of  Eleusis  was  reached,  at  the  gate  close  by  the 
temple  of  Triptolemos.     The  fields  of  Hharos,  so  fnmous  in  tlio  Elcn- 
wnian  legend,  with  their    "  thrcithing-fioor   of  Triptolemos,"  entendM 
immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on  the  north  side. 
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In  the  royBterios  of  Klcusu  four  Hucccssive  acts  were  dislinguiahed: 
the  pnriltcatioti,  K^Qapai^ ;  tho  rite-°i  and  sacrifices  which  preluded  the 
initiHtion,  avaraatq ;  the  initiation  properly  so  called,  rtAtrq  or  ^uqatc  : 
*nd,  lastly,  tbc  e/topteia.  We  have  already  s&id  that  the  fivtfatr  and  the 
ivowrua  eonatituted  two  degrees  which  wei'c  obrained  by  anatngons  means, 
— i.e.,  by  attendance  at  cthibitious  forbidden  to  the  profane, — and  could 
only  be  received  at  an  interval  of  at  leaat  a  year.  Thft  first  three  acts 
were,  on  the  contmry,  continnoiis ;  the  KuBapatt:  and  the  ouorooic  con- 
stitntcd  the  public  part  of  the  Klcusinia,  at  which  all  the  people  might 
be  preaent;  the  /iu»i<j(i:  the  accrct  part,  confined  within  the  sacred 
CTielowrw  of  RleusLi  and  rcwrved  to  the  myatai  alone  After  that  was 
oTcr,  the  public  festival  was  resumed  for  a  few  daysj  which  were  prin- 
cspaHy  marked  by  agonistic  solemnities  and  by  the  return  of  the  mtjKtm 
to  Ath^nai. 

The  festival  of  the  Eleuaiuia  was  aunouncctl  by  the  sending  out  of 
the  spoHiioj>hnv<A   commissioned  to  proclaim  tho  sacred  trace.      In  fact, 
a   truce  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  Olympic  games   protected   the  free 
TDorements  of  the  mtjstai.     In  tbc  war  with  tho  Lakcdairnonians   which 
preceded  the  Thirty  Years:'  Peace,  this  sacreil  armistice  was  soenrod  by 
a  treaty  between  the  beUigercntu,  the  text  of  which  has  been  preserveil 
tn  ns  by  on  inscription ;    according  to  thia  it  was  to  extend  from  the 
Ifith  nf  GaTn^li«*n  to  the  10th  of  Elaphcbolion  for  tbc  Lesser  JFystcrit., 
and  from  the  l5tb  of  Metagcitnirm  to  the  10th  of  Pyancpsion  for  the 
Grenter.      Daring  the  war  of  Veloponnfeoa,  after  the  occnpation  of 
iVkdeia,  the  inysric  trnee  was  not  re3])eeted  by  the  Spartiatai ;  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  threats  of  their  skirmishers,  even  tho  procession  of  the  mi/stai 
hy  land  from  Athenai  to  Elensis  had  to  be  abandoned  for  several  years. 
The  fir»t  day  of  the  Kleusinia  was   the   15th  of  the  month  of  Bo5- 
dnmi^n.      Tt   was  called    ayvpfio^,  "assembling)"  because  on  it  the 
fnfiii  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  their  m>jataf/6yoi,  who  were  to 
""ffirrct  their  bcbavionr  and   all   their  moTOmcnta  during  the  ceremonicK, 
an   (hey   baid  prepared    thein    to  understand    what   they   were  aljout   to 
perform  and  to  see.      This  assembling  together  was  accompanied  by  tt. 
oertain  amount  of  tumnlt,  which  seems  even  to  bave  l>cen  aOccted  in 
contrast  to  the  serious  and  silent  demeanour  which  the  mt/stai  afterwards 
preiirrvcd.      Tlie  place  of  meeting  appears  to  have  becu  the  portico  called 
Poikite  Stoa,  for  it  was  there  that  what  was  called  "  the  proclamation/* 
tjiurtpnati:  or  vpoppttat^,  took  place.      The  nrchon-hanileuf,  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  order  during  the  festival,  was  the  first  to  speak,  in 
frnlrr  to    intimate  the  command   to  witlidmw  to  all  those  who   were 
fipisfd  to  pmaocntion  or  coudemnntioa  for  crinses  which  would  incapa- 
ritile  them  fVom  taking  part  in  the  mysteries.  TIic  hierophaniib  and  the 
^WW/wjr   then   made  the  irpn/tp)}ai^    properiy  so  cJillcidj  in  which  they 
/vtclaimed  the  conditiunK  reipiirL'<l  for  admission  to  the  mysteries,  with 
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tbc  exclusion  of  barbnriaiiSr  liomicides,  and  itDpious  persons,  and  cujoiued 
the  mystai  to  linve  thcliauds  and  the  licart  pure,  in  like  tnauuer  as  their 
luiguage  witnessed  that  they  were  Oreeks.  Each  mystayoyos  repeated 
these  injuuctious  to  his  group  of  myatai.  hnxWy,  the  hierok6ryx 
announeed  the  obligation  of  absolutp  secrecy,  ordering  the  ciindidatei 
for  initiatiou  not  to  divulge  the  mysteries,  and  charging  them  to  ke(^ 
silence  and  not  even  to  utter  any  cxcULinationa.  On  this  day  also  was 
published  a  [irogrsmme  of  the  ceremonies,  with  which  the  mtfsfai  were 
made  acquainted,  and  which  it  ]iarticutarly  l>ehorcd  the  mj/slatfCgni  to 
know  by  heart,  in  order  that  thoy  might  be  able  to  recall  its  arrange- 
nient»<  to  the  initids  of  tho^tc  whom  they  guided. 

The  second  {l.iy  of  the  festival  is  iilcniilied  in  a  positive  manner  with 
the  16tli  of  ])or-<li-omi6n  by  the  uaval  victory  which  Chabrias  obtaiood 
at  Xhxos,  having  chmcn  that  sacred  day  in  order  that  he  might  cng^^ 
in  battle  with  the  protection  of  tbc  gods.  It  was  called  <iX<t£>  fivarat, 
"  the  tnyatai  to  the  sea/'  bccanse  the  candidates  for  initiation  proceeded 
in  n  band  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  itn 
waters,  which  were  thought  to  posicss  a  peculiar  lustral  rirtuc.  Ivach 
one  of  ihera  took  with  him  the  young  pig  which  he  was  to  sacrifice  on 
the  following  day,  and  washed  it  in  the  waves.  This  was  evidently  the 
place  in  which  (lie  special  niiuister  of  the  purifications,  who  was  called 
hydranos,  fulfilled  his  office.  The  initiated  were  then  clothed  in  a  plain 
fawn-skin,  or  sheep-skin,  nebris — a  custom  borrowed  from  the  worship 
of  Dioiiysos.  AgriuotC'  had  discoursed  ou  the  meauiug  of  this  nte, 
called  nebrismot, 

A  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  tUc  place  to  which  the  mi/*/o»  went,  on  account 
of  a  passaj^  iu  I'lutarcbos'  liife  of  X'h6kidu,  which  relates  ti>  a  my»t€* 
bathing  with  bis  pig  iu  the  liarbour  of  Ruutharw,  at  Peiraieus.*  Bnt 
sufficient  attention  bus  nut  becu  gireu  tu  the  fact  that  the  jMissage  of 
Plutarchos  does  not  refer  to  a  peaceful  and  normal  state  of  things  &om 
which  one  might  infer  what  took  place  iu  a  regular  celubratiou  of  the 
Eleusinia.  It  relates  to  a  fact  which  ha[i|icned  four  days  Ijcforc  the 
entry  of  the  troops  of  Antipatrus  into  Athcnai,  when  tbc  Makcdonian 
army  waa  inarcbiug  on  the  town  without  respecting  the  sacred  truce. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose  that  considerations  of  pnidcnoe 
and  superior  force  had  that  year  prevented  the  wytilai  from  beiog  seot 
to  their  ordinary  place  of  ablution,  and  that  tbey  had  simply  gone  to 
Peiraieus  under  the  protection  of  the  Long  Walls.  In  ordinary  times, 
we  know  positively  that  it  was  by  the  ^nercd  Way  that  the  myntai  went 
to  the  sea,  and  that  it  was  iu  the  Uheitoi  tliat  they  purified  ihemaelvoB 
by  ablution.  It  was  there,  ou  the  fine-»undc(l  vhore  of  the  Hay  of 
Kleuais,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  sacred  ceremony,  Phryn^  once  showed 
herself  to  tlic  astonished  eyes  of  the  crowd,  under  the  form  of  Aphrodite 
Anadyomem^.  llio  two  Kheitoi,  the  salt  wntcru  of  which  were  coii- 
aidcrcd  as  tho:<r  of  tlu'  sea  itself,  aud  as  coming  from  the  Euripos,  were 
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doubtless  compared  to  the  two  infcmnl  riven,  each  of  which  purged 
from  ains  of  a.  particular  kind.  It  in  probable  that  nil  rlid  not  purify 
themBclrcs  in  the  same  way^  but  that  the  number  anH  mode  of  the 
abiutioua  iTirictij  conformably  to  the  indications  of  the  mysSafftigoi,  and 
arcardixig  to  the  faultsi  from  which  the  myittfi  acknowledged  bis  need  of 
cleansing.  A  passage  of  Suidas^  seems  to  imply  that  those  who  had  to 
pnrify  thcmsclvcti  from  a    murder  pluuged  on  two  separate   occawions, 

■en  timrs  on  each,  into  the  salt  watei>— doubtless  seveu  times  into  each 
if  the  Mirretl  l:tke«. 

It  wa«  evidently  on  this  same  day  of  the  jiuriGcatious,  either  when  going 
to  the  Rhcitot  or  returning  thcuce,  that  some  of  the  mystai  submitted  to 
a  iiiwcial  and  iK>culiarly  cuiuplioated  piiritication  near  the  altar  of  Zeus 
MeiliehioK,  on  the  Sacred  \\  ay.  For  each  pcnsou  whom  it  was  desired 
to  purify,  an  ox  was  sacriticcd  to  Zeus  Mvilicliios,  the  infernal  Zeus, 
called  also  Kt&sios,  who  was  confounded  with  Hadis-Plutdn.  The  skin 
of  the  auimat,  callwl  Aior  Ki^'cim-,  was  laid  on  the  ground  by  tlic  dadu~ 
cho*,  and  the  niffat^^  who  wna  the  object  of  the  lustratj<ni  rcmaiucd  there 
•qnattiiig  ou  the  Icit  foot.  This  rite  is  ruprcsetiteil  in  the  paintings  of 
a  Greek  vase  belonging  to  the  Countess  Dztalyuska,  at  Paris.  Polem6u 
the  Periegeti^  bad  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  it ;  and  it  was  reproduced 
in  other  Attic  festiniK  It  was  said  that  it  had  been  performed  fur  the 
first  time,  on  this  very  apot,  by  the  children  of  Phytalos,  in  order  to 
purify  TbfacuB  from  the  slaughter  of  the  brigands;  it  is  posaiblCj  therefore, 
that  it  was  rcHerved  for  those  who  had  to  purge  tbemselvea  from  the 
defilement  of  a  jastifinble  homieidc,  before  bein^  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves for  initiation.  But  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  curious  marble  cinerary 
urn  preserved  in  the  new  Musenm  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which  has  been 
recently  introduced  to  public  notice  and  commented  un  in  the  most 
learned  fashion  by  the  Countess  Lovatelli,  allow  ns  henceforth  to  recog- 
nize a  scene  of  the  normal  ;)urification.s  which  took  place  preparatory 
io  the  Ktensinia,  in  a  representation,  to  which  many  ancient  ones  answer, 

d  which  had  hitherto  hccn  generally  supposed  to  exhibit  the  la.<t  lustra- 
on  of  Oidipus  iu  tbc»acred  wooti  of  the  Kuniciiides  at  Koldnos.  On  the 
urn  of  the  Capitol  it  is  the  type  of  the  obligatory  katharm.  In  it  the 
mi/H^s  is  i-eited,  sitting  on  a  scat,  while  his  feet  rest  on  the  skin  of  a 
lirwJi-litlcd  ram.  The  daduclios,  and  the  priestess  who  held  a  corre- 
•ponding  ulhce,  arc  performing  over  him  the  luslral  ceremonicsi  and  the 
wvoutn  it  laying  the  mystic  fan  on  the  head  of  the  candidate  for  initio.- 
fioti.  This  is  a  purificatory  rite  wbitli  iu  certain  aspects  much 
resembles  that  of  tlie  U'ws  h'-di</n,  but  which  must  ncverthelcs-s  be  dia- 
tiDgaisbed  fixtm  it. 

>cr,  we  do   not  hesitate  to  awign    to  the  second  day  of  the 
i.  ^  as  PrcUerhos  done,  the  procession  which  brought  from  Eleusis 

to  Atli«nai  certain   saercd  articles,  tipa,  which  were  to  figure   in  the 
cemnoniea  of  the  following  days,  and  which,  on  the  road,  made  a  halt 
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at  the  Hiera  Syke.  These  articles  were  eTidently  those  the  ccUation 
of  which  to  the  initiated,  wapaSoatq  rwr  ttpM/y  constitated  one  of 
the  later  acta  of  the  mTsteries ;  ther  were  contsbied  in  the  iaiaUtoa, 
and  in  the  mrstic  Htt^,  the  presence  of  which  at  the  aolemn  aaexificea  of 
the  following  days,  and  in  the  procession  of  lakchoi,  has  an  appciance  of 
probability.  Under  the  leadenhip  of  their  jhMifif/^,the  tpkSdoi  came  anned 
to  meet  the  Upa,  as  far  as  J^hd,  which  place,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Hiera  Syke;  and  from  thence  they  escorted  them  in  pomp 
to  Atheoai.  M.  August  Mommsen  is  wrong  in  seeking  to  assign  this  to 
the  I9th  of  Bo^dromiun  ;  according  to  the  inscriptions,  the  conTOcmtion 
of  the  tpMfboi  for  this  object  being  officiallr  made  on  the  14th,  the  pro- 
cession could  not  hare  been  postponed  beyond  the  16th.  And  it  was 
natural  that  the  kifro  should  be  brought  from  Elensis  to  Ath^ai  on 
the  Tery  day  when  the  m^tta't  went  to  the  Rheitoi,  so  that  on  their  re- 
turn they  iD^t  accompany  the  procession,  thus  adding  to  its  splendoio- 
asd  solemnity. 

The  two  days  of  the  loth  and  16tb  of  BoJdromidn  were  only  hdi- 
days  for  the  mtfttai ;  the  business  of  ciril  life  was  not  interrupted,  fcr 
we  have  decrees  dated  on  those  days.     Tbe  17th..  on  the  contrary,  was 
a  day  of  rest,  an  official  h(^ay  for  ererr  one.      It  was,  in  fact,  on  this 
day  that  the   urckKm-hasilemt,  assisted  by  the  four  qnmelSai  of  the 
mysteries,  offered  "  to  Dimeter,  to  Kore.  and   to  the  other  deities,  fiff 
the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  for  the  good  of  the  women  and  ehfldreo," 
the  great  public  sacriitice  called  s-'tMa.  which  was  Hkewite  lepeatcd  at 
the  tioie  of  the  Lester  Mysteries.     The  place  of  this  sacrifice  was  the 
SSersinion   c^  Athenai.      Foreign   towns   sent   the6ro\   to  it,  and   the 
women  of  the  other  cities  of  Greece  were  Hkewtse  rcprcamtcd  diereiii. 
Alter  the  public  sacritrce  came  the  private  one.     Each  of  the  a^rt^ai 
sacrificed,  doubtless  within  the  enclosure  of  the  EleosinioD,  the  mystic 
pig.  \(M|po4;   uvtrrtKo^,  which  hc   had  washed  in  the  sea    along  witih 
himself  on  the  prerions  day.     This  sacrifice   has  its  place  SBMrng   the 
scenes  traced  on  the  cinerary  nm    of  the  Mnsemn  rf  Ae  C^ptoL     A 
priest  who  ts  stirring  the  tire  on  the  attar,  and  who  holds  a  dish  fall  of 
F«ppy-h<eadsH.  is  there  placed  opposite  the  initiated,  who  holds  his  ric* 
vm  by  the  hind  paw$.  letting  the  blood  faXX  drop  hr  dn^  on  the  altar. 
A  great  nnmber  of  annque  statuettes  in   terra-cotta  represent  male  or 
llemsle  initiated  perwns  bringing  in  their  arms  the  p^for  dns  aacrifioe, 
which  was  calleU  C^m.     The   n:ea  hsTe  a  kind  of  c^  on  Ae  head,  the 
hair  har^Eg  down  over  the   shoulders,  and  a  long  cknk  whicfa  snr- 
roccd$  the  lovrr  part  of  the  body,  and   pa^^ses  oTcr  the  ri^t  dbonlder,, 
leav-T-j  the  oiie*t  and  the  left  arm  bare:  it  is  thus  that  EubnleiB,  perform-— 
:rg  the  c£ce  of  epiMithj.  is  represented  on  the  famoos  embossed  tbsc  o^ 
C^nae.  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Ffctrxrimig. 
Besides  the  pig.  they  often  hold  a  9kt^  titled  with  frvit.      The  wamec* 
are  dressed  in  a  tnuic  rraehing  to  the  ankles,  over  whicfc  k  pMaed  ^ 
fisefy-plaited  mmf^c^muom ;   their  heads  are  eomed  with  m  TriL     Ob* 
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the  same  day  ^rate  iodinduals  likewise  offered  a  pig  as  a  domestic 
sacrifice.  "Angast  and  revered  Dem£ter/'  exclaims  Xanthias  in  the 
"  Rrogi "  of  Aztstophan^j  at  the  moment  when  the  chorus  of  the  my»tai 
is  aboat  to  appear,  **  what  a  deUcioas  scent  of  roast  pork  I  inhale  I" 
**  Will  you  not  keep  qniet,"  answers  Dionysoe,  "  if  they  give  you  a  piece 
of  pudding  ?" 

The  18tti  and  19th  of  the  month  were  again  working  days  fat  those 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  initiation  of  the  year ;  and  decrees  exist 
which  are  dated  on  these  days.  On  the  18th,  private  indiriduals  made 
at  their  houses  an  offering  of  fruit  to  Dionysos  and  the  other  gods. 
As  has  been  already  observed,  this  domestic  ofiiering,  as  well  as  the 
sacrifice  of  the  17th,  must  have  corresponded  to  those  which  the  my»tai 
made  on  the  same  day.  An  offering  of  this  kind  accords  most  exactly 
with  the  definition  given  of  the  word  Upuof  and  Philostratos  *  ex- 
pressly reckons  the  hiereia  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  mysteries. 
We  do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  believe,  with  Freller,  that  the  18th  day 
was  consecrated  to  them.  The  statuettes  of  terra-cotta  which  exhibit  a 
myttia  holding  both  the  pig  and  the  akt^M  of  fruit,  combine  the  offerings 
of  the  17th  and  the  18th,  in  order  to  present  them  ns  a  united  whole. 

Poller,  again,  has  been  the  first  to  determine  the  way  in  which  the 
19th  day  was  really  employed.  On  it  were  celebrated  the  Epidaurla, 
a  se(M>nd  preparation  for  the  mysteries,  instituted,  according  to  the 
legend,  for  the  accommodation  of  AsklSpios,  who  had  come  from  Epi'- 
danros  too  late  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  preceding  days, 
o^i  fiv<TTiiptiaff  and  afterwards  applied  to  all  those  irho  were  placed  in 
ft  similar  position.  Philostratos  says,  in  fact,  thaf  it  followed  the 
hiereia.  The  object  of  this  part  of  the  festival  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
show  that  purifications  had  to  be  commenced  afresh  in  it,  as  likewise  a 
second  sacrifice  waa  offered,  Ovaia  Stvripn.  But  the  principal  part  of 
the  Epidauria  consisted  of  a  great  sacrifice  to  Asklepios,  a  god  who  had 
died  and  was  resuscitated  as  lakchos.  It  was  probably  celebrated  iu 
one  of  the  temples  which  Askl^pios  had  at  Athenai  itself,  and  virgin 
kanSphoroi  figured  in  it.  The  epime/etai  of  the  mysteries  took  part  in 
it.  According  to  the  very  just  remark  of  Prcller,  this  festival  of 
AsklSpios  must  have  taken  its  place  in  the  Elcusinia  ivhen  the  worships 
of  Epidanros  became  allied  to  those  of  Elcusis,'  under  the  circumstances 
related  by  H^rodotos.f 

On  the  same  day  the  koamHes  of  the  eph4bol  received,  doubtless  from 
the  archdn'basileus,  the  official  notification  tliat  he  liad  to  assemble  the 
iph^boi  under  arms  in  order  to  accompany  the  grand  procession  of  the 
ibllowing  day. 

In  fact,  the  20th  day  of  Boedroraiou,  which  was  tliat  of  the  proces- 

•ion  of  lakchos,  commenced  a  fresh  period  in  the  festival,  which  was 

Ihen  shifted  £rom  AtbSoai  to  Elcusis.      It  was  on  this  same  day,  or  the 

fallowing,  that  the  victory  of  Salamina  had  been  obtained,  and  it  was 

•  Vit.  ApoMon.  Tym.,  iv.  18.  t  v.  82. 
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said  that  at  sunrise  two  men  vho  had  wandered  into  the  desert  plun 
of  Thria  had  seen  the  gods  and  heroes  fonning  the  procession,  which 
men  were  hindered  firom  doing  owing  to  AttikS  bnog  occnpied  by  bar- 
barians. The  object  of  this  procession  was  to  conduct  the  statne  of 
lahchos  from  Athenai  to  Eleosis,  sorrounded  br  the  priests  and  mystai, 
to  whom  an  immense  crowd  of  the  people  joined  themselres.  Certain  pro- 
ceedings may  hare  taken  place  on  the  dar  of  lakchos  relatire  to  the 
business  of  the  mysteries,  bnt  the  business  of  civil  life  was  suspended 
daring  that  day,  which  was  an  official  holiday,  as  was  also  the  2l8t. 

The  procession  started  from  the  Elensinion,  where  the  mjfatai  had 
piobably  assembled,  passed  through  the  Agora  at  its  greatest  length 
singing  hymns  to  lakchos,  reached  the  street  of  the  FtHrticos,  with  which 
the  itinerary  of  Pansanias  commences  on  entering  the  town,  and  went 
to  fetch  the  statne  of  the  young  god  from  the  temple  which  was  called 
lakdkeion,  and  in  which  were  seen  the  images  c^  the  different  personages 
of  the  mystic  triad  of  Elensis.  Near  to  the  lakcheion,  and  just  beside  the 
Fdraic  Gate,  wbs  the  Fbmpeion,  a  building  destined  for  the  preparation 
of  the  sacred  processions.  The  mgstai  had  to  go  there  to  finally 
wganiae  their  eortejfe,  for  Pansanias  remarks  that  in  this  place  were 
uganivd  all  the  great  religious  demonstrations,  as  well  those  which 
took  place  annually,  like  the  Eleusinia,  as  those  which  were  celebrated 
at  longer  interrals,  like  the  Panathenaia.  Thence  the  pnxxssion  of 
the  initiated  crossed  the  inner  Kerameikos, — probably  not  by  the 
principal  street  between  the  Agora  and  the  IMin-km,  bnt  by  some  street 
parallel  to  the  ramparts, — and  finally  left  the  city  by  the  gate  at  which 
ve  have,  like  Pansanias,  commenced  our  description  of  the  Sacred  Way. 

The  statne  of  lakchos  curied  in  Uie  procesaon  was  in  conformity 
with  the  type  of  the  marUe  figure  executed  by  Pnxite)£s,  whidi  was  to 
be  smi  in  the  same  temple  from  which  the  statne  was  Iwooght.  It  was 
a  handsome  child,  crowned  with  myrtle  and  holding  a  totch  in  his  hand. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  dKims  of  the  a^wfct,  in  Aristophanes,  call 
him  ywtfyoooc  mvrifi.  Conducted  by  the  safciiayrfynf ,  who  seems  to 
haTr  h^  the  directioQ  of  the  entire  procession,  the  young  god  was 
also  acwvcpanied  ^  two  priestesses,  whose  office  scan  to  hsTc  been 
pMioBar  to  this  ceremony,  the  dmeiriti*  and  the  ImrotnpkaM,  the  latter 
accisg  in  the  character  cf  his  dutsc.  Near  him  was  carried  die  Himo$, 
or  saowi  &n.  which  w«s  fvpated  to  haTv  served  Uk  for  a  cndle.  In 
a  hwr  maiic  of  rxh  smfis.  wirre  abo  Kxre  his  playthings -<wwcfe,  Ibot- 
halL  whipping-n.^  ^PT^-  hummicir-top.  kv^iBr-^aB,  aad  voollai  doU, 
Kvcniicd:  is>  the  ecamcrstxtn  of  Oexncns  Alexandrinm — of  whidi  i^y- 
thi^s  a:^:ius  syinHxs  wviv  maie.  whk-h  playwd  a  part  in  tbe  Orphic 
tnrzM  of  tbc  ortih  of  Za^tt-as. 

Im  ivha:i»  of  the  ^-^.  «ttc^  oi  the  m^mi  canied  a  ki^  lighted 
■Kwifli :  azid  w  wv  £r<d  d^m  in  tW  dnvi^  piijmul  to  v  fagr  Span 
aiMl  WlHeiir  «f  ik  c«4«»l  pnAntal  dednied  at  Hi  ill  by  the 
kientr^  X— iiini  Nipic«&.  owrr  ihe  imr  iaam  of 
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tbe  represeutatioD  of  the  procession.  The  torcli  reappears  each  iustant 
us  oae  of  the  principal  symbolii  of  the  Dluusiniati  worsliip,  cither  io 
the  hands  of  the  daduchoi  and  of  ihe  lorcb-hcariug  priestess,  or  as  au 
[attribntc  of  the  divinities.  Here,  as  borae  by  the  mysiait  the  idea  of 
pnriBi'Btion  was  c«pc«ialty  attached  to  it  vhich  the  myth  of  Eleusia 
brings  into  action  in  the  history  of  D^moplion.  Tliu  procession  of 
lakdiosw&s  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  mysteries  projierlj 
L  BO  called ;  it  was  on  this  day  that  the  myatai  assumed  their  initiation 
'  Attire,  whieb  they  aftcrwartls  dcdieatcd  as  an  olTering  to  the  Great 
Qoddenea.  Sointe-Croix,  aftcrwanls  followed  by  many  others^  has 
gratnitouftly  soppospd  tliat  they  were  i-loihcd  in  the  andent  costume 
worn  by  the  Athenians  previouM  to  the  .Median  Wars,  as  described  by 
Thnkydid^,  with  the  long  robe  and  the  hair  raised  into  a  kr6bij!oa  by 
golden  cicadas.  Even  from  the  inferior  drawing  of  Spon,  it  can  be  very 
clearly  made  ont  timt  in  the  has-rcUpf  of  the  procession,  the  only 
positive  antbonty  which  we  can  consnlt,  they  wore  a  Abort  tnnic  de- 
scending only  to  the  knees  and  brought  close  to  the  figure  by  a  girdle, 
and  that  they  had  the  hair  long,  falling  over  the  shoulders,  as  at  the 
pacrificc  of  the  17th.     All  were  crowned  with  myrtle. 

The  eph/doi  escorted  the  procession  under  arms,  forming  as  it  were  a 
guard  of  honour.  A  detachment  of  hoplUai,\ct\  by  their  sfraf^ffos,  also 
figurctl  in  it  But  alt  thu  military  accent panimcnt  was  only  in  use  ia 
Ittter  timcD.  Formerly  the  procession  took  place  without  an  escort ;  and 
it  wan  a  novelty  whcu  Alkibindes  employed  soldiers  to  protect  it,  during 
\i%a  prioress,  from  the  Lakcdaimonians  who  were  occupying  Dekeleia. 

Tbc  procession  was  clamorous  and  of  nn  orgiastic  character.     In  it  the 

,  myrtai  rang  the  hymn  which  was  itself  called  iakckos,  and  which  Aris- 

tlopbau^  has  imitated  in  his  comedy  of  the  "Fn^s;"   which  proves 

tliat  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  festival,  to  which  the  public  flocked 

ia  crowds,   had  no  share  whatever  in  the  law  of  secrecy.     The  songs 

were  interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  loud  cries  of  invocation. 

At   each  of  the  sanctuaries  situated   ou   the   Sacred  Way  the   pro- 

oessiou  iiallcd  to  offer  sacrifices  and  libations,  to  sing  paians,  and  to  per- 

I  form   religious  dances.     M.  August    Mommsca  has   very  ingeuioualy 

endeavoured  to  restore  the  chief  of  these  stations :  only  he  is  wrong — 

like  othere  however — in  assigning  to  this  day  the  gephyrismoi,  which 

etrtiinly  took  place  later,  on  the  return  of  the  myilai  to  Ath^nai.     The 

uoly  orcumstaQCC   connected  with  the  stations  on  tbc  route  which  is 

incisdy  stated  by  tbc  ancicut  writers,  took  place  in  all  probability  at  the 

fine  called  the  Palace  of  KjrdkoD,  at  tbc  entrance  of  the  ancient  territory 

.;"is.     The  members  of  the  sacerdotal  family  of  the  Kniktinidai, 

'!.uimed  a  mythic  ElcuMuian  origin,  hut  whose  name  was  evidently 

ienrtd  from  the  rite  {from  the  verb  jc/iokou),  attached  small  bauds  dyed 

ttffron  to  the  right   wrist  aud  the  right  foot  of  each  of  the  myatai. 

landa  were  considered  as  a  protection  from  the  cril  eye. 
Xaturallf,  with  all  these  stoppages,  the  procession  only  advanced  very 
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alowly.  It  taken  four  hours  for  a  man  on  foot,  walking  at  a  good  pMO^ 
to  go  from  Athenai  to  KIcuhU  ;  the  iiroccssion  of  lakclios,  wliicU  actoiifc 
irom  Athenai  at  Minrbe,  did  not  arrive  at  EIcusls  till  a  late  liour  of  the 
night,  by  the  light  of  thr  thousands  of  torr-hc«  carried  by  the  myiiittL 
The  sacred  buitiliiiKs  thriiisclvc&  were  illuminated,  and  certain  traces  of 
the  arraDgcmcMts  for  this  purpose  ean  still  be  ob^tcrvcd  amoug  the  ruius 
of  the  tctnplc  of  Triptolcmos.  Absolutely  nothitiff  is  known  of  the 
ceremonial  trhicU  at  that. time  accompanicfl  the  entry  of  lakcliOs  into 
the  sanctuary  in  which  the  initiatlous  were  shortly  to  take  place. 

The  2l3t  dny  opened  witli  the  solemn  sacrifice  offere*!  in  the  Dame  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  enclosures,  on  the  great  altar, 
by  tlie  ofticial  fticrojjoioi.  An  inscription  of  ancient  date,  prior  to  the 
age  of  FeriklcD,  gives  the  composition  of  this  sacrifice :  a  goat  to  Gj 
Kurotrophos,  to  Heim^s  Euaguuios,  and  to  the  Chantes;  a  goat  ta 
Artemis ;  a  goat  to  Triptolcmos  atid  Telcsidromos ;  a  iritly$  compoMa 
of  a  bull,  a  ram,  and  a  boar  to  lakcbus  and  the  Ureat  Goddesses.  £&• 
eepting  the  addition  of  the  entirely  local  personnges  of  Ti-i{4oiemDB  aad 
Tclesidromos,  this  i»  the  Kimc  union  of  diviuitie^i  which  vas  Invoked  in 
the  Thesmopboriu.  The  bacrifiee  which  followed  the  proecssioa  in  the 
mysteries  of  Audauia  in  Mesi-enia,  imitaliHl  by  those  of  Eleuais,  vos 
oompoaod  oS  a  sow  which  had  brought  fortb  young,  sacrificed  to  Dem^Ier, 
a  virgin  sow  of  two  years  for  the  Great  Gods  or  Kabeiroi,  a  raui  for 
Xierm^s,  a  boar  for  Apolluu  Karnelos,  and  a  sheep  fur  Kora  Uagua. 
Other  sachttces  followed  that  of  the  /tieroj/uiui,  on  tlie  same  alt«r : 
thna  the  epk^boi  sacrificed  in  the  perihohs  of  the  temple  two  cow»,  and 
after  this  sarritice  they  dedicated  to  Dcindter  and  Kore  a  silver  pMalf. 
Various  roligioua  corporatioiu,  such  as  the  Dlouysiokoi  Techuitai,  also 
offered  sacrifices,  these  latter  in  their  little  private  aanctuary. 

The  bulla  destined  for  sacrifice  were  brought  unbouDd  to  the  altar, 
and  the  epldbo't  struggled  with  iliem  in  order  to  keep  them  in  chcckf 
and  retain  tliem  in  the  presence  of  the  sacriticer.  The  saaie  cuHtom 
was  also  observed  ut  Eleuais,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  festival  of  tlie 
Fro^ro^in,  and  it  recoils  to  mind  what  I'aus&niaa  relates  of  the  rites  of 
the  frstival  of  D«^metcr  Cbtbonia  at  Hermiond.  These  were  tbe  bull- 
fights which  arc  described  in  the  festivals  of  Eleusia,  and  of  whicli  the 
emigrants  of  Athenian  origin  had  transported  the  custom  to  Ephesos. 

On  the  21.st  of  the  month  olso  took  place  the  saerlfircs,  Huo'iai,  which 
were  distinguished  from  the  /iu<iTq/)m,  or  mysteries  properly  so  called, 
among  the  oct-t  performed  at  J^leusis,  the  same  distinction  being  also 
observed  at  Andania.  Hut  this  was,  at  the  some  time,  the  first  of  those 
days  which  were  called  jtar  exceUcnce  ftvarjjpiurtSfg  i\fiipai,  initioruM  dit9, 
>a&  LiviuB  says.*  S6pRtros,t  vrith  more  accuracy,  uu%cs  the  cxpreesiou 
i-wicTtc  fivariKai,  for  it  was  in  the  night  that  the  initiationfi  took  place. 
M.  August  Mommscii  has  verf  justly  admitted  that  tliree  m--'-~  !-.y* 
or  nights  must  be  reckoned,  vi«.,  the  2I*t,  '22ad,  and  S^rtl  of  1>  .  ..a. 

We  are  entirely  of  his  way  of  thtuluog,  not  so  muafa,  as  with  bim,  on 

*  Kxxi.  11.  t  Liittinct.  Qiiz»l.,  |>.  131, cd.  W'niz. 
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mt  of  the  tUrce  uif^hu  daring  which  the  mysteries  of  the  sootli- 
iTcr  Alc^tandros  of  Ab^iioteichos  lasted — which  were  imitated  to  a 
certain  extent  far  those  of  Klctisis — as  because  it  was  necessary  to  go- 
from  the  15th  to  the  23rd  in  order  to  complete  the  essential  number 
of  nine  days,  which  lies  at  t!ie  very  foundation  of  the  myth  of  Elexisis, 
nod  which  must  nccewarily  have  serveil  as  a  framework  for  the  mysteries, 
aittcA  that  was  the  time  which  Demeter  had  spent  in  search  of  her 
daughter.  Ncvcrthclcs*,  the  same  M.  August  Mommsen  has  very 
dearly  proved  also  that  there  were  only  two  nights  of  initiations  pro- 
perly ao  called,  the  'Z2nd  and  the  23rd,  the  one  for  the  myhU  and  the 
other  for  the  irftupie'm.  But  granting  this,  the  twc  of  the  o'Cning  and, 
the  flight  of  the  ;:!Ut  is  certain,  and  forces  itself  upon  us  of  necessity. 
This  is  what  Ftilgentius'*  calls  iampattura  dies,  the  evening  on  which  the 
mjfgiai,  henceforth  alone^  shared  in  the  mourning  of  D^m^ter,  and  com- 
ttemorated  hy  iiuitatiou  her  desolate  wanderings  after  the  abduction  of 
Knv.  Again  carrying  torches,  after  the  e:tample  of  the  goddess,  they 
doubtless  went  to  visit  the  places  which  bore  witness  to  her  grief,  pro- 
bably Krineos,  certainly  the  Agelastos  Fetra,  and  the  well  Anthion. 

This  CTeuing  of  mourning  ended,  like  Demuter's  own  journeys,  by 
drinking  the  mystic  kykeiy/i,  a  drink  made  of  flour  diluted  in  water  per- 
fumed with  pouudcd  mint.  The  myatai  thus  broke  the  fast  which  tlicy 
bad  kept  all  that  day,  and  which  they  had  again  to  observe  on  the  32nd 
and  2-!Jnl.  In  fact,  tho  Homeric  hymn  expressly  says  that  the  mffatai 
imitated  the  aciiouH  of  l)i-nirtcr  in  her  fast^  as  in  taking  the  kgheSa  ; 
consequently,  the  faat  of  the  goddess  baring  lasted  nine  days,  they  had 
to  abstain  for  the  same  period.  Their  fasting,  however,  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  Muasulmana  during  Ramailhan ;  they  took  no  food  so  long 
ac  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  but  only  ou  the  rising  of  the  stare, 
tbit  being  Ihc  tiuin  at  which  the  goddc-ss  had  eaten  for  the  Hrat  time 
after  her  abstinciuv.  The  duration  of  nine  day»  for  the  fast  of  the 
initiated  of  Eleusis  rcccix'es  farther  confirmation  from  a  comparison  with 
the  nine  nights  nf  [>i;rfcct  t^ntincncc  imposed  on  the  Roman  women  in 
the  celebration  of  the  fries  of  Ccrca. 

The  act  of  drinking  the  kyke^n  had  in  the  Elcusinia  the  character 
of  a  real  lacranirnt ;  wo  see  in  it,  consequently,  a  part  of  the  -wapaSoaig 
Tit¥  tifiun'.  The  citUation,  which  was  maile  in  all  the  myisterics  of  certain 
lacred  and  secret  articles,  hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane,  which 
were  nnveilcd  to  the  initiated  as  peculiarly  venerable  symbols,  was 
thos  called  \rf  a  ritual  expression  consecrated  to  it.  The  myglat  touched 
thf  sacred  artides  or  kissed  them,  tasted  some  of  them,  and  received 
certain  of  them,  which  they  kept  far  from  the  sight  of  every  one, 
wrai^wd  in  a  linen  cloth.f  In  each  kind  of  the  mysteries  tltesc  articles 
were  different ;  at  Eleusis  they  were  those  which  were  contained  in  the 
Matkot  and  the  liftfi,  and  which  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {  thus  euu 
meratcs:  "c^kc*  of  scisamc  and  of  wheateu  Itoiu',  pies  and  cakes  with 
iraiiiefC.li  protuberances  on  the  surface,  lumps  of  salt,  pomegranates,  and 

'  i-  ICL  t  Apul..  A|Kiloit.,  p.  1 10.  ;  Proti«l>(.  u.,  !>.  19,  «d.  PotUt. 
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young  slioots  of  the  fig-tree  (jc/jaSai),  giant-fennel,  brancliw  of  i  ry,  dicesC' 
cakes,  aud  ijuiuccs/'  'Flic  myslai  tasted  some  of  tlicsc  sacred  cakei, 
after  faaTitigdntiik  tUc  ktfieSn,  a&is  prOTcdbjrthecclebrated  u^isticrormuU 
which  coinhiQC>t  the  two  acliona  in  a  ainglc  ccrcmoDj :  "  T  have  fasted  i 
I  have  druuk  the  kykc-dn ;  I  have  takcu  out  of  the  kUti,  aud  after  having 
tasted  I  have  depoeitcd  in  the  kaiathos ;  1  have  taken  out  of  the  kala- 
that  again,  aud  puc  buck  in  the  k'ut^."  Other  texts  say  that  grain 
brought  in  the  kcniog,  a  sort  of  dish  furnished  n-itb  cujn,  was  toatod ; 
but  thiH  probably  rcfcm  to  auottier  ira/>a£uinc  rCiv  iipuv.  The  sacra- 
mental formula  (avrOnfin,  as  Clemens  AJexandrinus  calls  it),  such  as  we 
have  just  described  it,  has  giveu  rise  to  a  vast  number  of  coujectons. 
Some  have  leeu  iu  it  a  kiud  of  password  which  the  myWui  had  to  pR>- 
nonnce  at  the  door  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  the  tetest^rion  ;  but 
Lobeck  has  had  no  dilliculty  in  showing,  by  a  positive  exam;)lc,  that 
they  entered  without  anything  being  asked,  without  baring  any  aign  of 
recognition.  Others  have  thoTight  that  it  was  one  of  the  explanatory 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  hxerophantia  at  the  moment  uf  one  of  the 
acta  of  the  drama  of  the  initiations;  which  is  equally  inadmissible,  for 
the  phrase  is  certainly  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  mysUs,  not  of  the 
hierophanlfs.  There  was  no  occasion,  however,  to  resort  to  all  these 
hypotheses,  for  Amobius*  says  expressly  that  each  of  the  mjfstai  replied 
in  these  words  to  thequesttoa  ut  the  priest  at  tbemonient  of  the  rapaSoai^ 
ruiv  tipiur,  qtut  Togat't  aacrorum  in  acceplionihus  respondeant. 

When  tbc  TtapaZoat^  TUP  tt^Cv  took  place,  the  secret  part  of  the 
mysteries  had  already  I>ceu  fully  entered  upon.  It  is  therefore  nccc*- 
aarily  before  this  that  we  must  place  the  sole  net  by  which  it  wa« 
Bought,  at  least  at  the  fmt  initiation,  to  distin^ish  the  mystai  from  the 
profane,  the  question  which  each  wystaffugoH  addressed  individnally  to 
those  whom  he  conducted,  asking  if  they  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
aliments.  It  appears  also,  from  analogy  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
soothsayer  Alexandres,  that  a  fresh  proclamation,  npi'tppianif  to  keep 
away  the  barbarians  and  the  impious,  took  place  at  the  moment  wfaeu  the 
mystic  nights  were  about  to  commence.  At  least  it  seems  certain  that 
the  hierokhyx  once  more  addressed  the  mystai  in  order  to  cujoia  on 
them  absolute  silence  during  the  ceremonies. 

^Ve  will  return  shortly  to  the  subject  of  the  information  funiisbed 
by  ancient  writers  as  to  the  two  nights  of  the  initiations  properly  so 
called,  which  were  occupied  by  the  mystic  plays — the  22ud  aud  23rtl  of 
BoSdromiiin.  They  were  called  m  irafw^t^i^  because  the  feto  occupied 
the  whole  night ;  aud  when  only  a  pannychis,  in  the  singular  number, 
was  spoken  of,  the  expression  more  especially  denoted  the  second  night, 
that  of  the  epoptria.  The  mystai  presented  themselves  wcsiriug 
a  crown  of  myrtle,  aud  holding  iu  the  hand  a  stafl'  of  a  peculiar 
flhupe,  a  sort  of  thyrsus,  very  abort  and  richly  ornamented.  Thus 
are  rcprcscuted,  at  the  moment  of  their  luiiiation,  the  heroes  who 
became  the  supernatural  type*  of  the  mystai,  H6rakl&  aud  the  Diot- 
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knnii,  on  a  celebrated  vase  in  the  British  Musettm,  which  ortgtaally 
furracil  part  of  the  PoutUIc*  collccliou;  and  Ilerakles  alone  on 
another  fumotw  vase  discovered  at  Pantikapaiou.  The  »amo  emblem, 
ipcd  with  the  poppie?  of  D^m^lcr,  figures  atnong  the  priucijml 
ibols  of  the  mystic  worship  on  the  frieze  of  tht;  great  attar  of  Klciuia 
[lliid  Du  that  of  t}ic  altar  of  the  Eleuaiuion  at  Ath^oai.  This  aymlMl  was 
'Called  baJecAos,  auct  a  branch  of  thuya  was  sometimes  Biibstituted  for  it. 
We  said  just  now  that  it  apiiearcd  from  some  positive  historifiol 
kta,  Teiy  ingeniously  groupetl  by  Lobeck,  that  entrance  could  be  gained 
rithout  password  ur  ifign  of  rctroguition  to  tbc  my^siit  properly  so  called ; 
id,  a  little  before  thut,  wu  liad  cited  iustauccs  irhich  prove  that  on 
occasioas  unworthy  |)eretoua  were  able  to  iteal  lo.  It  was  not 
with  the  epoptcia,  which  was  reserved  for  a  smaller  number  of 
individuals,  whicii  many  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ocquire,  and  to 
which  pereoQS  were  only  admitted — at  least  after  a  certain  dote — 
after  a  very  long  period  of  probation.  At  the  present  day  it  is  certain 
that  admission  could  only  he  gained  on  presentation  of  a  special  tessera. 
A  pttSBOge  of  Julius  I'irmicus  Maternus*  speaks  of  signs  of  thia 
kind  OS  being  nt  that  time  in  use  in  certain  mysteries:  Ltbef  nunc 
erfilanarr  ifuibtu  se  siifiiis  rel  f/ui^s  sijialwlh  in  ijtsis  supifstUionibus 
tmisrfonda  hominum  Itirba  corptoscat.  But  was  this  text  meant  to  apply 
to  the  mysteries  of  Kleusis  ?  Doubt  might  have  been  entertained  on  this 
point  until  the  moment  when  a  mouument  described  by  M.  Albert 
Bamont  had  decided  the  questiou  in  an  aiflrmatire  sense.  It  is  around 
leaden  tesucrtt,  found  in  Attiko,  which  bear-*  the  symbols  of  the  car  of 
ecim  and  the  poppy,  with  the  four  letter.'*  tllD^',  which  can  only  be 
expUined  by  the  word  iiro\f^ta  or  ra-oi^ic-  Other  similar  tcsscrw,  with 
the  tame  symbols  or  the  head  of  Demetcr,  cxhil)it  the  letters  AA  or 
AAA,  in  which  the  name  of  the  S^ov^^oc  mii!4t  be  recognised.  Tlils  would 
iueltne  tis  to  believe  that  these  tessera;  for  admission  to  the  epoptela 
ircTt  dtftlrihnled  in  the  name  and  under  the  Rupcrintendence  of  the 
dadu'-htn.  And,  indeed,  a  sentence  of  Soiwitrost  formally  exhibits  this 
nunUtcr  of  the  mptic  worship  as  specially  charged  to  recognise  the 
itidiTiduals  wh"j  were  to  be  admitted  as  epoptai.  "  Dadiichos,  T  should 
consider  him  rather  as  an  tpoptps  ihan  as  a  myat/.t,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  tho  young  roan  who  has  seen  all  the  mysteries  in  a  dream,  and 
lom  it  was  a  question  of  afterwards  conduotttig  to  the  initiation  tn 
ty.  Thus  the  dtiduchoa  was  the  official  introducer  of  the  epoptai, 
ftnd  it  is  for  thts  reason  that  Tcrtnllianus^  sums  up  the  two  principal 
aspect*  of  his  office  by  calling  him  deducfor  and  if/uniinaior. 

Clcmcua  Alexaudriuu**^  and   the   scholiast  of  PiatonH   relate  a  sym- 
bolic formula  in  use  in  ccrtiiu  mysteries  {avp^uXw,  avvBiifia),  which 
its   a   certain    resembUiuce   to   that  which  we  have  just  now  con- 
iccted,  according  to  forinal  evidence,  with  the  moment  of  the  waftaZvotr 
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TMV  ttpMv  of  the  first  initiation,  but  which  is  conceived  in  much  more 
enigmatic  terms :  "  I  have  eaten  out  of  the  lympanon,  I  have  drunk  out  of 
the  cymbal,  1  have  carried  the  kernos,  I  bave  insinuated  myself  uudcr  the 
pantos,"  Ik  TVfiwavQv  t^n-yav,  fK  Kvft^Xoti  errtof,  (tctpfO^QptiaOt  vtrit  rov 
iratxTov   vwiSvov.     The  ncholiast   of  PlatJ^n^  who,  though  of  s  very  late 
datc.was  very  well  informed  as  to  Attic  nfTairs, formally  refers  these  sacra* 
mental  words  lo  the  mysteries  of  Elcukiii.  ClcmeiiJi  \lcxandrinuK  connects 
them  with  xomc  of  the  «cencs  of  tlic  mystic  drama  which  ho  apeaks  of  as 
having  formed  pari  of  these' mystcrica.  and  which,  indeed,  as  we  shall  show 
a  little  further  on,  had  their  place  in  the  night  uf  the  epopteia ;  but  in 
this  place  he    is   comparing   tbcra   with    what   also   appeared  in    the 
Phrygian  mysteries  of  Sabaxius,  and  his  text  is  edited  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  iti  not  known  with  which  mysteries   the   forraals   was  associated 
iu  his  own  mind.     Lastly,  Arnohius*  produces  it  without  modificatiou, 
assiguiug  it  to  the  Phrygian  mysteries.     Lobeck,  with  the  decided  tone 
which  is  habitual  iu  his  criticism,  ridicules  those  who  could  believe  that 
the   formula   iu   qucstiou  related  to  the  Eleusinia ;  and  in  so  doing  be 
gives   as  his   reason   that   all   the   symbols   therein   mentioned  bdoug 
exclusively  to  the  Phrygian  reiigiou  of  KybSld.     It  is  easy  to  demoUsb 
Ilia  reaeouiog,  for   all  the  symbols  in  question  arc  equally  proper  to 
the  Eleusinia.     The  cymbal,  under  the   sacramental  name  of  echeioHj 
played  a  princii>al  part  iu  the  mystic  worship   of  l^^m^tcr;  tlu:  kernoa 
vas  one  of  the  csseutiaJ  symbols   of  this  worship,  mucli   more  so   tlian 
of  that  of  Kybt'le.     The  nymph  fichft  playing  the  ii/mpanoa  Bgnrcs  in 
the   scene  of  the   birth  of  lakchos  on  the  beautiful  vase  discovered  at 
Pautikapaion,  and  more  than  one  monument  puts  this  instrnmcnt  into 
the  hands  of  Uemuter  or  of  her  daughter,  even  in  Attikd.     Lastly,  we 
shall  shortly  euG  that  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  scenes  represented  in  the 
epopteia,  the  nuptial /»/Wa«  was  act  up.    The  question  of  the  application 
of  the  formula  which  we  have  just  quoted  remains,  therefore,  extremely 
obscure   aud   dillicult.      Uowevcr,   an   altogctl.cr  new   light    has  been 
thrown  ui>ou  it  reeently,  aud  one  which  will  probably  enable  us  to  find 
its  real  solution,  by  tlte  |mblicatiun  of  the  text  of  the  treatise  nf  Julitu 
Finnicua  Matcruua,  "  Dc  KiTuribns  prurauarum   JEeligionum/'  for   the 
firiit   time   given   in  cojjformity  with    the  manuscripts  :  this  work  has 
liccn   published  at  Vienna   by  ^I.  Halm.     The  Christian   apologut   is, 
in   fact,   quotiug   a  sort  of  formula  or  password  (it  is   thus  that  he 
B]i|K!ars    to   present  it),   which   in   many   of   ita    essential   cxprcssioDs 
resembles  that   wliich   we  have   borrowctl  from  Clemens  Atcxandrinus, 
Arnohius,  and   the   scholiast  ui  PlaiOn.     He  says  that  it  was  nscd  in 
some  of  the  mysteries,  which,  moreover,  he  does  not  specify;  and  the 
text  of  it  had  been  much  altered  by   the    carticHt  editors.       But   the 
true  lesson  furnished  by  the  maDuscripts  is  perfectly  clear,  and  attests 
its  origin  as  plainly  aa  possdble :  I  have  eaten  out  of  the  /t/mpawm, 
I  have  drunk  out    of  the    cymbal,   I   have  become  a  mysth  of  Atttss, 
tK  Ti'/iirai'oi;   ^i^ifiti/Ka,   iK   KvpfiaXov  TriiruKa,  yiyofa  fiimrtiii'ATrtv^.'f 
*  Adv.  Cant,  v.  19.  t  Finnie.  Mstom.,  I>c  Error,  protu.  Sslig.,  19,  ed,  Hals. 
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This  is  the  true  formula  of  the  Phrygian  mysteries ;  tbe  meation  of 
AtlAa  Icftres  no  doubt  as  to  its  character.  Thnt  uf  Clemens  Aloxua- 
<!ririiJ8  and  of  the  scholiast  of  PlatAu  ccrtaJuly  differs  fi-om  this  latter, 
althongh  haviug  the  first  two  phrases  in  coiuinoii  with  it;  the  abxciice 
of  the  uame  of  Attics  uo  longer  admits  of  its  beiug  thus  formally  traced 
to  Phiygia,  aud,  as  it  also  presents  very  cousideruhle  divergences  of  cora- 
positiou,  meuttouiug  other  symbols,  it  is  probable  that  it  belonged  to 
otlier  luyFterii-s.  Nothiug,  theu,  really  binders  tui  from  admitting  tko 
entire  nccuracy  of  the  statemcut  of  the  scholiast  when  he  afliiins  that 
it  bcluugcd  to  the  Kleusiuia.  tvhicli  appears  also  the  most  cotiformable 
to  the  mind  of  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,  whoso  testimony  is  so  important 
in  a  case  liJcc  this,  inasmuch  as,  before  ho  Iwcamc  a  Christian,  bo  hitd 
himself  been  imtiated.  The  eiiuilurity  of  this  Kleusioiau  formula  to  the 
Phrygian  is  naturally  explaiucd  by  the  very  real  analogy  which  existed 
between  the  play  of  the  tpopteia  and  the  fundamental  eonceptionK  of 
the  ro^'steries  of  Sabazios,  tlirouijh  the  additions  direetly  borrowed  from 
Pfary^  which  the  Orphikoi  had  ititroduccd  into  the  worship  of  Klcu-^is, 
along  with  the  legend  of  Zagrcus.  It  is  through  this  analogy^  probably, 
that  Arnobius  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  when  he  attributed  to  the 
Phrygian  initiations  the  sacramental  wordH  which  were  in  reality  pro- 
nauQced  in  the  KIcusiuia  of  the  later  period,  transformed  under  the 
inilaeneQ  of  Orphism. 

Itut  the  ditliculty  does  not  cud  hero.  From  the  scone  with  which 
the  Alexandrian  Father  connects  the  formula  in  question,  it  would  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  the  rpopteia.  Hence  it  is  diJTieult  not  to  consider 
it  as  the  more  symbolic  and  more  mysterious  analogue  of  that  of  the 
myMs  ■  "  I  have  fasted,  I  have  drunk  the  kykeda,'*  &e.  This  was  not 
a  passwonl,  as  wo  have  shown.  It  becomes  more  tlian  doubtful,  there- 
fore,  whether  that  of  the  epopteia  was  one,  as  Tirmicus  Matcrnus  alTirms 
of  that  of  the  PhrvLnan  mysteries.  It  is  a  more  probaldc  supposition 
that  the  two  parallel  formnlic,  whieh  arc  both  put  into  the  mouth  of  thu 
initialed,  were  uttered  under  similar  eireumstanecs,  the  one  at  the  mijenig, 
the  other  at  the  epftptria.  Was  there,  tlicn,  in  addition  to  the  mystie 
play,  a  -wiipaS^KTiii  t'uv  Uf»'t»  peculiar  to  the  epopteia  ?  This  is  not  an 
unlikely  thing,  since  this  paradosia  was  ,an  essential  act  of  every 
itutiation.  It  would  even  be  possible  to  conclmlc,  from  a  passage  of 
Athteaiosj*  that  it  consisted  in  tasting  the  symbolic  com  contained  in 
the  cups  of  the  kernoa.  And  this  would  completely  restore  to  the 
Klcasinia  the  word  tKipvofopiiaa,  and  consequently  the  whole  formula 
to  which  it  tielongs,  such  as  it  is  found  in  Clemens  Alcxaudriniis  and 
in  the  scholiast  of  P1at6n. 

Nowhere  is  there  any  information  as  to  the  employment  of  the  days 
which  intervened  between  the  mystic  niglits.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  nothing  particular  was  done  on  them,  and  that  the  mystai,  haviug 
ut  lip  nil  night,  devoted  the  daytime  to  rest. 

By    the   21th  of  Bo^dromi6n  the  secret  part  of  the  Eleusiuia,  the 
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initiations,  nrcre  rndcd  ;  tlin  festival  again  become  pnblic  and  ptmcgyrioal 
as  it  had  begun ;  banquets,  ganit'B,  and  varioos  kinds  of  rejoicing 
coliTcucd  tbe  solemnity.  As  the  mi/.^tai  nlone  remained  at  Elctisia  for 
the  nights  of  the  initiations,  tlic  22nd  and  23rd  Trcre  irorking  days  at 
Ath^nai.  The  34tb  vas,  on  the  oontrarr,  again  a  holiday.  On  tliis 
day,  in  fact,  were  celebrated  the  games  called  Elciminia  or  "Dfrn^tria, 
which  were  reckoned  in  tlic  6rst  rank  of  those  of  Attik^.  They  were 
said  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  games ;  and  the  Chronicle  of  Paro* 
places  their  institution  n  hiindrc)'!  years  before  the  war  of  Troia,  in  the 
reign  of  FaudiOu,  a  little  less  than  a  century  after  the  establishment  of 
the  mysteries  by  Eximolpos.  TTie  prize  consisted  of  a  measure  of  barley 
reaped  during  the  year,  doubtless  in  the  sacred  field  of  Rharos.  The 
epheifoi  took  part  in  the  contests  of  the  Eleusinian  games,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  Eunpid«»  was  crowned  iu  tliem  when  his  age  precluded 
his  atlmisstoii  to  the  Olympic  Games. 

Among  tbe  rejoicings  on  the  24tb  day  wc  must  also  reckon,  with 
M.  August  Mommscn,  the  sham  tight  which  vas  called  balUtys,  a 
ceremony  which  had  much  analogy  with  the  gymnic  games,  but  to  which 
a  deep  symbolic  signification  was  attached.  Allusiou  is  already  made  to 
it  in  the  Isomeric  hymu  to  Dem^tcr. 

In  tlie  time  of  Dcmosthenfe  there  was  at  this  stage  of  the  Eleusinia 
only  one  day  of  fetes  and  games,  and  from  tbe  35th  of  Uoedrumit^n  tbe 
RfTaira  of  ciril  life  resumed  their  ordinary  couree,  doubtless  while  the 
initiated  returned  proccssionally  to  Ath^nai.  In  the  Mnkedonian  epoch 
\rc  hare  a  decree  dated  on  the  36th.  Perhaps  when  this  was  delivered 
it  had  already  become  a  custom  to  make  the  Sfilh  a  second  day  of  re- 
joicing devoted  to  theatrical  representations.  These  representations 
were  given  by  the  corporation  of  tbe  IMonysiakoi  Technitai,  whose 
seat  iras  at  Ath^nai,  and  who  possessed  a  i>rivate  sanctuary  at 
Eleusia.  They  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  which  the  remains  can  still 
be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  Akropolis  which  looks  towards  the  sea;  the 
stadinm  of  Eleusis  was  between  this  theatre  and  the  shore.  We  know 
that  the  tragedies  of  Aischylos  were  played  there  by  preference  nn 
occonut  of  tlicir  eminently  religious  character.  Thci-c  were  similar 
representations  at  Andania  in  Mess6nia,  at  the  time  of  the  mysteries, 
and  there  the  theatre  was  purified  by  sprinkling  the  benches  with  the 
blood  of  three  young  pigs  which  were  sacrificed.  It  is  prolahlc  that  the 
same  thing  was  done  at  Eleusis,  the  more  so  as  it  was  in  this  manner  that, 
at  Ath^nai,  tbe  benches  of  the  popular  assembly  on  the  Pnyx  were  purified. 
Later,  at  the  period  to  which  belongs  an  inscription  at  Eleusisj  the 
date  of  which  is  unfortunately  doubtful,  bnt,  for  serions  reasons,  appear* 
10  he  referable  to  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  taking  of 
Ath^nai  by  Sylla,  two  more  days  were  added  for  games  and  plays,  namely, 
the  26th  and  the  27th.  The  festival  thenceforth  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated with  this  tstension.  "We  have  a  decree  of  this  period  delivcre<l 
on  the2Slh  of  Bo^romi6n,  of  ^/etfit:t,bya/3oi<Xij  !((>«  which  has  geuerally 
I'cen  taken  for  the  Senate  of  Five  Iluudred,  but  which  perhaps  is  noue 
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other  tbau  tlic  ttpa  ytaovtjta  of  tbc  EleusiDiau  sacerdotal  families.  Hoiro 
erer  this  m&y  be,  it  foUo-n-K  from  tbis  document  tbat  at  tbat  time  there 
was  on  tbc  28th  a  scssiuu  of  a  Scuatc,  political  or  •^ccrdotal,  at  Kleusta 
itself,  douljllcss  iu  the  butvulerion  which  was  close  to  the  sacred  oa- 
doeurcs  of  that  town.  Thus  the  moriiiDg  of  that  day  also  was  .tpcnt 
tbcre,  and  the  return  to  Atheuai  did  uot  tako  place  till  later  ia  the  day. 

It  was  preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  the  prodmritiria,  the  rites 
belougio;^  to  which  are  imknowu,  but  which  had  the  character  of  au 
adieu  to  Kon^  quitting  her  mother  at  tbat  moment  by  order  of  SSeus,  to 
return  to  bor  husband's  gloomy  empire  in  tbc  iufcrnnl  regions. 

The  initiated  returned  to  .\thruai  in  procc^iou^  nitb  tbc  priests. 
iJut  this  return,  which  took  place  originally  on  the  25th,  and  iti  later 
times  on  tbc  28th,  was,  at  least  in  one  ]wrt  of  its  progress,  disorderly 
ami  clamorous.  The  populace  coming  nut  from  Atb^nai  went,  with 
masks  on  their  faces,  to  wait  for  the  procession  at  the  passage  of  tlio 
Jwidge  of  tbc  Athenian  K^pbissos,  where  tbcy  received  it  with  taunts 
*nd  coarse  jests.  The  initiated  replied  witti  rigour,  and  then  tbcre  com- 
roeuced  droll  contents  of  bauter,  varied  with  comic  interludes,  in  which 
the  conqueror  received  a  bandlct  as  a  priie.  These  are  what  were  called 
the  yephyrisitt'ji.  While  the  initiated  halted  for  these  carnivid  scenes, 
the  priests  grouped  themselves  at  the  f^cbd  and  sounded  the  mystic 
cymbals. 

But  on  arriving  at  tbe  gatc^  of  AthSoai,  yot  auother  religion! 
oeremony  took  place^  nf  a  character  at  once  melancholy  and  ag:rai-iBn, 
whidi  brought  bock  tbc  mystic  festival  of  tbc  Eleiuinia,  in  its  last  act, 
Co  the  originnl  gravity  of  its  inatitutiou.  Two  vessels  of  tbe  ptiuvjchoi 
fimn  vcre  filled  with  water  (tbe  raeauing  of  the  word  7rXi'i/ui  shows  this 
in  a  positive  manner),  vessels  with  feet,  and  with  tbe  body  in  tbc  form 
of  a  top;  they  were  placed  on  tbe  gi-ound,  ono  on  the  eastern  side,  the 
other  DD  the  western,  for  tbc  gods  of  the  living  and  the  dead ;  then 
ihey  wrrc  emptied  on  tbe  earth  by  way  of  libation,  a  mystic  formula 
bring  pronounced  at  the  same  time,  which  appears  to  bavft  been  Zt,  Kttt, 
"  fertilize,  brin;;  forth,*'  or,  in  a  more  complete  form,  vf,  Kuf ,  vwt(iitvt.  This 
formula  has  been  found  engraved  on  tlic  curb  of  a  sacred  well  in  front 
of  tbe  Dipylon.  Thin  aitpcnra  to  us  to  fix  the  spot  at  which  tbe  rite  of  the 
plimoehoat  took  place.  Being  tbe  final  act  of  the  return  procession, 
and  thus  of  the  whole  of  tbe  mysteries,  it  formed  at  the  gate  of  Athenoi 
the  analogue  of  wbnt  tbc  pmchuirrttria  bad  been  before  cinitting 
Eletuts,  The  cycle  of  tbc  legend  of  D£m£tcr  and  her  daughter  was 
dosed,  to  be  reopened  at  Agrai  tbc  following  spring. 

The  session  of  tbe  Senate  of  tbc  Vive  Hundred  in  the  Elcnsinion  at 
Ath^Dai,  to  hear  tbe  report  of  the  ar<-h6n'bnstilem  as  to  the  celebration  of 
the  mysteries,  which  session  was  instituted  by  Soliin,  took  placr  the  next 
day,  tli.ir  is  to  siiy.  tjri-jiually  on  tbc2(itli  and  afterward*  on  tbc  20th. 


X''iuN90is  Lbnuhma.m. 
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THGKK  cut  be  Utile  doubt  as  to  tbe  need  felt  br  the  paUk  for  more 
rouveuieut  meftns  of  remimn^  small  wa«s  of  biodct  by  poBt  The 
incxeftse  of  corrwpoudeuoe  between  didemit  puts  oC  Ac  eoimtiT  b  con- 
•tantly  multiplyiug  the  uumber  of  small  debts,  debts  wbiek  cuunt  be  i*id 
by  passing  coin  from  hand  to  baud.  The  pnctke  is  xapsdlT  growing 
up  of  buying  supplies  of  draperies,  teas,  books,  and  namberless 
other  commodities  from  veU-koovn  finnSy  atuatai  in  a  fev  of  the  laiger 
towns.  Only  a  well  arranged  ^jstem  of  pazcd  posts,  as  pointed  ont  in 
a  prerious  article  in  this  Retttw  ( January,  1879,  toL  xrriT.  p.  209) 
is  needed  to  derelop  thb  mode  of  traffic  immense^.  But  ere*  with 
the  present  Texations  charges  on  small  goods  traffic,  tte  nambcr  of 
parcels  distributed  must  be  very  large,  and  each  parcel,  as  a  g«ienl  rule, 
necessitates  a  postal  payment.  The  Cuality  of  raibny  trardlii^  >eun, 
leads  people  to  reside  further  firm  their  friends  than  in  fiomer  davs, 
and  multitudes  of  domestic  serrants,  workmen  away  from  bmne  in 
search  of  work,  commercial  trareUers  and  tourists,  require  either  to 
receive  or  remit  small  sums  of  money. 

The  Postal  ^loney  Order  System  is  older  than  is  gcneraUy  supposed, 

haring  existed  in  one  form  or  other  since   1793.       In  its  present  form, 

howerer,  the  system  dates  only  from  the  year  1859,  and  extensions  and  im- 

prorements  are  frequently  announced.  In  safety  and  eventual  certainty  of 

acquittance^  money  orders  leave  little  to  be  de^red.     The  payer  has  only 

to  walk  to  the  nearest  Money  Order  Office ;  wait  fire  or   ten  minutes 

while  other  customers   are  being  served ;  fill  up  a  small  application 

form  :  decide,  after  mature  deliberatiott  with  the  postmaster,  and  refer- 

pivate  official  list,  upon  the  Money  Order   Office    most 

0  the  payee ;  then  wait  until  the  order  is  duly  filled  up, 

I,  stamped,  &c. ;  and  finally  hand  orer  his  money,  and  his 
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work  is  done,  with  tlie  cxceptioa  of  enclosiug^  the  order  in  the  properly 
addressed  letter.  The  payee,  too,  may  be  sure  of  getting  his  monoy>  if 
all  goes  well.  He  need  only  walk  to  the  Money  Order  Oflicc  nBrncd^ 
Qgn  tlu  order,  ^re  the  name  of  tbc  remitter,  and  then  the  pOHtmaatcr, 
U  satisfied  that  all  ia  right,  and  if  fiiriiiiihcd  with  the  indJBpcusablc  adricc 
note  from  the  remittiag  offirc  will  presently  hand  over  the  cash,  lint 
vometimca  the  advice  note  has  not  arrived,  and  the  applicant  tuniit  coll 
again ;  not  uncommonly  the  payer,  with  the  kindest  intcntiou«,  lins 
made  the  order  payable  at  a  distant  office,  imagining,  for  instance,  that 
UampatuaU  ttoad  Fo8t-OtHcc  mtut  be  ¥cry  convenient  to  a  rc»tdcnt  of 
Hampiitead.  The  payee  moat  then  make  a  tour  in  search  of  the  required 
ofiSce  —  unless  indeed  he  or  his  friend  happens  lo  have  a  banking 
account,  when  all  goes  siuoochly  in  a  moment,  and  the  banker  instantly 
relieves  him  of  further  labour  in  obtaining  the  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
or  other  small  sum  which  the  Postmaster-General  holds  for  his  benefit. 
But,  seriously  speaking,  time  is  too  valoabic  to  allow  ns  to  deal  with  many 
money  orders.  Business  men  must  long  ago  have  demanded  a  complete 
reform  of  the  system,  were  it  not  that  the  bankers  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Department,  by  agreeing  to  collect  the  orders,  and  the  post-office 
people  soon  di.4covered  that  the  banker  was  the  safest  and  easiest  medium 
of  collection. 

Within  the  last  sii  or  seven  years,  however,   an   iiitcrestiug  attempt 
has  been  matle  t<j  replace  money  orders  by  bankers'  cheques.     There 
UAcd  to  be  a  tradition  that  it  na:.  illegal  to  draw  a  cheque  for  less  than 
twenty  nhilliugs,  and  uiauy  pcuplu    stdt  huvu    an    uucaay  feeling  about 
drawing  a  cheque  ou  Louibui-d  SLrtct  fur  Imlf-a-guiucu.    But  the  Cheque 
Bank  established   by  the   late  Mr.   James    Hertz  has   helped  to  change 
all  this.      Not  only  do  people  uow  draw   very  suudl  cheques  in   their 
owu   cheque    books,  but,  if  they    happen    not  to  possess  that  luxury, 
they  walk  iuto  a  neighbouring  stationer's  or  draper's  shop,  and  ask  for 
%  Cheque  Bank  Cheque,  which  is  simply  tilled   up  and  handed  over  in 
exchange  for  the   money   without   more   ado.       This  cliC(|uo   may   bo 
posted  lo  almost  any  part  of  the  habitable  world,   and  will  be  worth  its 
inBchbed  value,  fur  which  most  bankers,  hotel-keepers,  and  other  business 
people  will  cash  ic,  irresiiective  of  advice  notes  and  localities.     About 
ax  years  ago,    when   preparing   my  book  on  "  Money'' for   the  Inter- 
national Scietitilic  Scries,  1  inquired  minutely  iuto  the  working  of  Mr. 
JIcrtE^s  scheme,  which  seemetl  to  form  the  duwnwanl  completiou  of  the 
banking  system,  and  after  six  years  of  subsequent  experience,  1  see  no 
veoson    to  alter  the  opinions  1  then   expressed   about   the  new  kind  of 
bank.     The  Cheque  Bank  has  met   with   but  one  real  check,  and  that 
xa  the  penny  stamp  dnty,  in  respect  of  which  the  Bank  must  already  have 
earned  a  large   revenue  for  the  Government,  while  the   Money  Order 
aiyfiem  has  oceasionally  been  losing  revenue. 

The  Po»t-Officc  authorities,  not  unnaturally   moved  by  thU   state  of 
^ing»,  have  nowproduccd  a  scheme  for  the  issue  ot  Postal  Notes,  which,  if 
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•ucccufiil,  are  no  doubt  intended  to  supersede  Moocy  Orders,  and  Cheque 
Bntik  Cheques  as  ircU.  The  Bill  now  in  Parliameut  for  establishing 
this  scheme  bcani  the  oanics  of  the  present  Postmaster-General,  Ph>> 
fc«sor  Fawccttj  and  of  Lord  Frederick  Carcadbh.  The  rather  startling 
draft  regulations  whicli  accompany  the  Bill  purport  to  be  the  ordiita  of 
tlie  Right  Honourable  Hcury  Fawcett.  Bnt  it  must  surely  be  nnder- 
Atood  that  this  eDiiiieut  ecouomist  is  not  responsible  for  the  dctaib  of 
the  sehemoj  except  in  a  purely  olGcial  capacity.  The  Bill  though 
altered  in  details  is  not  now  put  forward  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  duo 
cither  to  the  late  Postmaster- General,  Lord  Johu  Mauncrs,  or  ebe  to 
that  vague  entity  "The  Department."  But  whatever  he  its  origin  this 
Bill  is  an  interesting  document,  and  its  clauses  imperatively  denuud 
consideration. 

The  idea  of  the  system  is  to  issue  orders  for  fixed  integral  mmv, 
rising  by  steps  from  one  shilliug  as  a  minimum,  to  haU-a-crown,  fiTV 
ahillings,  seven  shiUings  and  sixpence,  ten  shillings,  twelve  shilliags  and 
sixpence,  scveuteeu  shillings  aud  sinpeucc,  to  a  maximum  of  one  potuid. 
A  person  wanting  to  remit,  say  uiuetcen  shillings,  must  therefore  applf^ 
for  the  next  lower  note,  namely,  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence, 
together  with  a  shilling  note,  and  then  add  b'ix  penny  stamps,  and  enclose 
the  whole  to  the  jiayee.  These  notes  will  be  Issued,  apparently,  with  « 
blauk  space  for  the  name  of  the  payee,  and  anuthcr  for  the  name  of 
the  ofBoe  where  they  are  to  be  paid.  In  this  condition  the  order  macf 
be  handed  about  like  a  piece  of  paper  money,  and  will  have,  so  {kt  as  I 
can  understand  the  Bill  aud  regulations,  absolute  currency.  Like  M 
coin,  it  will  be  pritnd  facie  the  property  of  its  holder,  and  ita  bondjkk 
owner  will  be  unaffeeted  by  the  previous  history  of  the  note.  Any 
holder,  however,  may  fill  up  one  or  both  blanks,  and  it  then  bccomei 
payable  only  to  a  particular  person  and  (or)  at  the  particular  office  named. 
It  would  appear,  however,  ihat  if  the  payee  thus  named  in  the  order 
signs  the  receipt  at  the  back,  the  note  again  becomes  practically  paynblc 
to  bearer,  like  an  endorsed  cheque  to  order.  Clause  8  of  the  Itrgulatiooa 
provides  that  if  the  note  bears  a  signature  purpurting  to  be  Ihi;  signatuTB 
of  the  payee,  "  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  receipt  was 
signed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  payee."  Tlierc  are  elaborate 
provisions  for  the  crossing  of  these  Fost-Otlice  Cheques,  both  generally 
and  specially,  and  it  would  seem  that  even  though  the  name  of  a  disteot 
Money  Order  Oilice  be  inserted  in  the  blank,  a  banker  may,  under 
Clause  10,  safely  cash  a  note.  The  regulations  point  distinctly  to  a 
desire  of  ihc  I>cpartiDCut  lo  withdraw  Ihtir  notes  from  cinMilation, 
as  much  as  poesible,  through  the  banking  system  of  the  kingdom. 

The  currency  of  these  nolcs  is  somewhat  rcitrirlcd  liy  Clause  11  of 
the  Rcguhtiuijs,  which  provides  that  whou  more  than  three  mouths  oldj 
notes  will  only  be  paid  after  dedaction  of  a  now  coromtision  equal  to 
the  original  poundaga,  and  a  like  further  commiission  for  ei-eiy  tnibM- 
queut  pcrioti  of  three  raonthf,  or  part  of  such  period.      Payment  may. 
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under  the  next  claoscj  be  refused  in  raise  a  note  bears  signs  of  tampering 
or  &and.  Then  follows  the  important  [irovision,  that  "  A  Postmaster 
may  refuse  or  delay  the  payment  of  a  postal  order^  but  shall  imme- 
(liAtelj  report  anch  delfty  or  rcfiual,  vith  his  reasons  for  it,  to  the 
Portm  aatcr.Gcneral/*  As,  hoircver,  thin  report  acems  to  be  intended 
for  the  private  satisfaction  of  the  Dcpartmcmtj  and  there  i»  no  clanee 
requiring  the  Postmaster,  or  the  Postmaster-General,  to  give  reasons  to 
the  holder  of  the  note,  this  regulation  makes  the  notes  convertible  into 
coin  at  Ihe  wiU  and  coutTnicnee  of  the  Deparlmrni.  There  is  no  act  of 
baukroptcT  nor  breach  of  engagement  iu  rtfnsiug  payment.  The  local 
postmaster  haa  simply  to  give  aa  his  reason  for  suspending  payment, 
that  he  has  no  fumJa,  uud  the  Department  will  doubtless  regard  his 
reaaou  as  a  very  good  uiic. 

flerhaps  the  mu»t  extraordinary  clanse  of  the  regulations  is  No.  IG, 
which  provides  that,  if  a  note  be  once  paid  by  any  oflicer  uf  the  Post- 
OOice,  both  the  Post  master-General  and  all  his  officers  shall  be 
discharged  from  all  further  liability  in  rcspcet  of  that  order,  "  nutwith- 
standing  any  forgery,  fraud,  miatakcj  or  loss  which  may  hare  been 
litted,  or  have  occurred,  in  reference  tu  such  order,  or  to  the 
suriug  thereof,  or  to  obtoining  the  payment  thereof,  and  notwiih- 
atauding  any  disregard  of  these  regulations,  and  notwithstanding 
anything  whatsoever."  Thus  is  Professor  Fawoett,  by  bis  arm  mere 
fiat,  for  this  clause  occurs  only  in  the  regulations  which  purport  to  be 
the  act  of  the  Postmaster- General,  made  to  shelve  the  whole  common 
and  statute  low  of  the  realm  in  his  oim  favour.  Even  his  own  regu- 
lations, laid  down  in  tlio  same  Bat,  arc  not  to  be  binding  on  this 
potentate,  who  is  to  be  free  from  all  question  "  notwithstaDding  anything 
whatsoever."  The^c  words  arc,  indeed,  a  stroke  of  dcpaitmental  genius. 
Red  tape  is  potent  for  binding  the  outside  public ;  but  within  the 
Boportmcnt  no  bonds  of  taw  or  equity  arc  to  be  recognized  in  case  of 
U  error,  "  notwilhstandiDg  anything  whatsoever." 

m       1  eamc  to  the  study  of  this   scheme   ujucb  prejudiced  iu  its  favour, 
b«causc  it  might  be  the  means  of  breaking  down  the  absurd  objection 
of  the  Euglish  people  to  the  use  of  one  pound  notes.     A  well-regulated 
iirac  of  such   notes   would   conduce  to   everybody's   eouveniencc,  uud 
might  give  a  substantial  addition  to  the  it:vcuue,  with  absolute  immu- 
nity from  financial  risk.      But  tlicn  such  a  cnrrency  must  be  issued  ou 
the  princi]ilc   of  the  Bank  Charter  Acts,   and   under  strictly  defined 
statutory  conditions.     It  mu»t   be  absolutely  couvcrtibh:  at  the  will  of 
the    hottd    firie    holder,    and    must    not    be    issued    for   such    tritliug 
u     amoanta  as  one   sitilling   or   two  shillings    and    sikjienee.      Iu    Nor- 
B  way   and    Sweden,    notee    of   about   five   shillings    in    value    fortu 
Ha  perfectly  successful   and   convenient  cnrnri:cy,  but   as  a  6rst  experi- 
^pnent  it  would  not  be  wise  to  advocate  the  ifsac  of  anything  less  than 
a  ten  shilling  note.      Kven  a  one  pound  note  currency  with  token  gold 
iialf  soTcre^ns  would  meet  nil  real  needs.     Bui  aller  considering  lb& 
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details  of  this  Post-Office  Bchemc,  it  presents  itself  as  a  carrency  "  leap 
in  tlie  dark." 

lo  thD  first  jilacCj  it  is  quite  doubtful  wtictlicr  tlio  postal  notes  will 
reallv  fulfil  their  ostensible  purpose  of  enabling  postal  remittancee  to 
be  made  easily  and  safely.  The  case  will  be  pruvidcil  fur,  no  doubt,  if 
the  notes  can  be  pnrchased  in  bundles  and  kept  in  the  cash-box,  and 
if,  again,  they  can  be  got  rid  of,  when  superabundant,  in  paying  cab 
fares,  small  bills,  he.  Feir  visits  to  the  Post-OQice  wotUd  then  be 
needed,  the  notes  being  current.  But  what  about  safety  ?  Almost 
every  postal  remittance  on  this  system  will  contain  not  only  paper 
money  payable  to  bearer  at  any  money  order  office,  but  also  posta^^ 
stamps  to  make  np  the  odd  pence.  An  ingenious  letter-carrier  will  pn>- 
bably  soon  learn  how  to  detect  the  enclosure  of  postal  notes,  and  even 
if  he  destroy  the  notes  themselves,  a  fair  aYCrage  day's  wages  might  at 
any  time  be  made  out  of  the  stamps,  by  a  systematic  operator. 
Nor  is  any  method  of  reading  euclosures  iudispcnsuljle ;  for  many  news- 
paper offices,  large  shOjM,  booksellers,  and  others,  habitually  rcccirc  so 
many  small  remittances,  that  a  bold  and  sagacious  post-otlicc  serrant 
might  trust  to  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  prey  judiciously  on  the 
correspondence  of  a  few  favourite  firms.  The  Department  nppcars  to 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  cii'cuuistances  which  give  such  securiiy  to 
bankers'  cheques,  especially  Cheque  Dank  cheques,  namely,  that  they 
are  made  out  for  odd  sums,  arc  seldom  or  never  in  the  company  of 
postage  stamps,  arc  returned  for  veriHcation  and  payment  within  a  few 
days,  and,  when  crossed,  are  only  payable  through  a  hank,  that  ia 
through  the  bands  of  a  perfectly  well-known  and  ix>sponsible  eustomer. 
If  the  jjostal  notes  are  to  be  promptly  returned  for  payment,  they  may 
prove  even  more  troublesome  than  money>orders  ;  if  they  ore  tocirculnto 
as  a  small  paper  currency-,  they  can  give  little  security  against  pecu- 
lation, especially  considering  the  stamps  which  wilt  usually  accompany 
them.  The  Staliat,  indeed,  in  an  able  article  on  this  scheme,  in  the 
issue  of  June  5th,  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  an  cqaally 
able  article  in  the  same  journal  for  March  13th,  seems  to  take  for 
granted  that  these  postal-notes,  with  the  accompanying  stamps,  will  need 
to  be  remitted  in  a  registered  letter.  But  if  so,  the  nggregate  trouble 
and  cost  of  the  operation  will  be  almost  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the 
present  moncy>orders,  and  the  raiaon  d'e'trt  of  these  new  notes  diaappoara 
altogether. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  be  mode  to  this  scheme  is,  no  doidjt,  at 
pointed  out  hy  the  Economist,  Statist,  and  scrcrnl  other  important 
authorities,  that  it'cnablcs  the  Post-Office  Deportment  to  create  a  con- 
aiderahle  circulation  of  paper  currojicy,  without  providing  any  corn-*- 
ponding  guarantees  as  regards  a  metallic  reserve.  It  is  a  Bank  ("''i--  - 
Act  for  St.  Martin's- le-Grand,  minus  the  sound  principles  c:> 
by  Peel  in  that  great  Act.  There  is  something  humorous  in  the 
idea  of  a  sound  and  sensible  economist  like  Professor  Fawecit,  being 
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made  by  hia  Department,  as  the  first  step  in  liis  official  life,  to 
throw  oTcr  all  the  nice  considerntions  which  belong  to  the  theory 
of  eurreucy.  lu  tho  lecturc>ha11  at  Cambridge,  the  examination -rooms 
at  Btuflinfrtoo  Ganlens,  or  around  the  board  of  the  Political  Economy 
Clob,  a  score  of  nlMtni'ie  (|uestjou8  would  arise  about  the  raising  of  prices, 
the  drain  of  gold,  the  seasonal  (tuctuations  of  a  small  paper  currency,  the 
proper  limits  of  gorcrnmetit  industry,  and  so  forth.  But,  as  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Professor  ignores  all  theory,  aud  disclaims  all  liability, 
"  notirithstanding  anything  whatsoever."  Though  hardly  responsible 
fi>r  the  details  of  a  sclieme  framed  while  he  was  yet  merely  a  pro- 
fcsaor^  he  will  become  responsible  for  them  if  he  advocates  tlic  paaaage 
of  the  Bill  throu);ti  Parliament,  or  if  he  allows  the  scheme  to  crop 
up  again  in  a  subsequent  session. 

The  worst  poiut  of  tlie  Bill  is  that  it  provides  no  regulations 
for  the  custody  or  disposal  of  the  lai^  sum  of  money  which  will 
be  paid  into  the  Department,  if  the  public  takes  a  fancy  to  the  notes. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  esliuiaU;,  by  any  reference  to  theory  or  fact, 
how  large  the  balance  will  be.  In  all  probability  it  will  not  be  le«8 
than  two  or  three  millionn  sterling,  and  quite  likely  double  that. 
If  the  orders  should  prove  to  be  popular  in  the  capacity  uf  paper  money, 
tbc  circaiation  might  possibly  amount  to  twenty  millions.  No  ordinary 
person,  indi*<].  can  pretend  to  understand  how  the  Post-Office  people 
Cma  manage  to  keep  a  ca^ili  rcscn'e  at  each  of  nearly  six  thousand  Money 
Older  Otlioes.  Markets,  fairs,  races,  currents  of  tourists,  fluctuations  of 
trade  must  cause  great  and  often  uriex{M;ctcd  variations  of  demand,  aud 
it  is  Qnaocially  utisurd  aud  impussihle,  and  agninst  nil  the  principles 
of  banking  to  divide  a  cash  reserve  into  six  thousand  fragments  I  Nor, 
indeed,  is  there  any  proriston  for  the  rcf^ulation  of  a  metallic  rcscrre  or 
any  reserve  at  all.  Tho  Deparlmenc  would  no  doubt  like  to  have  a  few 
miUioQs  at  their  unfettered  disposal ;  hut  surely  a  Post-OITicc  Bank 
Charter  Act,  devoid  of  any  mention  of  a  caih  reserve,  and  with  careful 
provisions  for  suspending  payment  whenever  convenient,  is  a  monstrous 
momaly,  and,  1  may  almost  say,  an  insult  to  the  financial  common-sense 
of  the  conatry. 

1  suppose  «c  ought  to  feci  indebted  to  the  Postal  authoritioa  for  con- 
descending  to  give  us  the  pretty  full  details  contained  in  the  present  Bill 
and  Draft  Rrgulations.  Tlic  earliest  form  of  the  scheme  as  embodied  in 
the  Bill  of  June,  lfl7 7, consisted  in  simply  sus])cnding  as  regards  the  Po»t- 
Officc  all  laws  restricting  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer — 
a  simple  carle  blanche  to  the  Department  to  embark  in  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  In  each  subsequcut  edition  of  the  Bill  they  have  condescended 
to  bo  more  and  more  explicit.  Now  the  Draft  Itegulatious  give  us  all  wc 
can  Wii  .  ■  1)1*-,  subject  to  this  dilliculty  that  these  regulations  may  be 
reroln  !iered  within  the  limits  of  the  Act  by  the  mere  fiat  of  the 

Fotiroastcr-Qeneral,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  and  the  oomc- 
what  illuiory  check  of  bciug  laid  before  Parliament  withiu  fourteen  d%^ 
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after  it  asGcmblcs.  I  feci  sure  that  I  cxprcsi  the  opiaion  of  ereiy  soatid 
economist  whcu  I  say,  that  if  wcorc  to  have  aa  unlimited  ctrculatioo  of 
ODc  pound  notes  and  small  fnictiunal  currcucy,thatcurrcccyffiust  be  issued 
under  condilioiis  clearly  and  inflexibly  defined  by  statute.  Ad  exaoiiua- 
tion  of  tliis  Bill,  hovever,  will  show  ihat  it  is  for  the  most  part  aa  enabling 
Bill  J  the  restrictions, such  as  they  are,Brc  mostly  contained  in  the  Itegula- 
tions,  and  are  revocable  by  Government  without  further  appeal  to  Farlia- 
mcnt.  In  fact,  tbe  secoud  clause*  of  the  Post  Office  Moucy  Order  Act* 
1848  (1 1  and  13  Vict.  cap.  88),  which  is  embodied  in  the  new  Bill,  appcan 
to  me  to  enable  the  IVcasury  to  snapcnd  payment  altogether  wheucver  they 
feel  inclined  so  to  do,  right  of  action  being  barred,  "  Auy  law,  statute, 
or  usage  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding"  (!) 

The  proposals  of  this  Bill  assume  a  still  more  ominous  aspect  nhan  we 
consider  them  in  coaneetion  with  the  kindred  new  Savings  Bank  Bill 
This  latter  Bill,  among  other  matters,  is  intended  to  raise  the  limit  of  de- 
posits  to  be  made  in  anyoneyear  in  a  Post-Oflice  Saviugs  Bank  from .£30  to 
.4100,  and  the  total  allowable  deposit,  apart  from  interest,  from  :€150  to 
£250.  The  two  Bills  taken  together  disclose  a  settled  design  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Fost-OQice  to  become  a  vast  banking  corporation,  and  to 
enter  into  direct  competition  with  thu  baukcrs  ot  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  imixMsiblo  nut  to  agree  with  the  protest  issued  by  the  managers  of 
tbe  ten  principal  banks  of  ^fanchester,  that  euch  changes  would  involve  a 
complete  change  in  the  roxson  d'etre  of  the  Post-Oflicc  ^Monetary  Depart- 
ment. Hie  Posl-OfEce  Savings  Banks,  as  the  Manchester  bankers 
correctly  remark,  were  intended  to  act  as  elcmosynary  inistilutions — 
as,  in  fact,  public  schools  of  thrift.  By  the  whole  conditions  of  the 
original  scheme  they  were  designed  to  induce  labourers,  nnrsc-maids, 
children,  and  other  people  of  very  small  means  to  begin  saving  their  odd 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  have  fnl611ed  that 
purpose.  The  I'oat-Office  was  in  this  respect  a  dew  ex  mac/iind — it  was 
Jupiter  called  from  above  to  help  a  tbrit^lcss  residuum  out  of  the  mini 
of  pau)K:rism.  The  present  limits  of  the  deposits  are  quite  suSicieut 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  this  class.  To  allow  a  person  to  deposit 
as  much  as  £100  in  a  year  in  a  State  Bank  is  to  step  over  the  liuc  into 
a  totally  different  class  of  operations.  The  matter  is  made  all  the  worse 
by  the  fact  that  (inanciaHy  the  coustitutiou  of  the  Post-Oftice  Saving" 
Bank  is  bad  and  indefensible.  As  Mr.  William  Langlou  has  abundantly 
shown,  to  receive  a  deposit  to  be  paid  at  call,  aud  tbeu  invest  it  in  Govern- 

*  "Aatt«Mins  indiopeauble  ttaat  t)i«  c<»tmti7  ibonld  know  npon  what  tNwia  It*  fuhir. 
tnubonal  currency  m  to  b«  isiuod.  I  rc)>riDt  hen  tbo  Sod  cU«a«  ot  Uic  Uth  u)il  L^lL 
\'ieloria,  caw.  IM.  Itii  i^l  worthy  of  iL[]tiir>-  linw  fur  tJic  ICtli  article  of  the  Draft  Kr^- 
IstiotlS  asn  iio  roc«ucile>l  willi  tlm  Act  on  whith  it  iBiriiorta  to  h*  luued  . — 

'*  ADtt  tn  it  oniurtod,  tb»t  it  shall  he  lawful  for  luo  rostisutdr  t  Jenontl.  ■  i^wnt 

c4tti«  CdtnmiMJouurs  ot  H«r  Sfajciity'B  Tinajiiiry,  itt  any  tirn's  hpn^fttr,  X"  •  "-fn- 

latiODi  or  restridionft  Klatiiijc  b>  iiioiiry  ont«n<,       '    . 
l>o  tetv-oftw  granted  or  iMuod,  aud  to  lUe  [xivi 

wliunt  tlio  lamL'  Khali  tMpnid,  and  to  tlie  times  u-i  v-.^.-.u   ..Li-i   iuv   lu-.-uv .<<'  ^  -hi  am.„« 

khnll  !»<  tiatd.  u  lh«  H&id  Poitmutcr-Ofinwal,  with  luch  wnMDt  aa  aToraaid.  ihall  waa  fit, 
and  from  tiruL'  tn  timo  with  mch  ctmttat  as  aforuaid,  to  iLlt«r  or  rc]«al  «&y  anch  wgnlaboas 
or  restrictloiu,  ami  luako  and  eatatilish  anjr  new  or  otiivr  rogulatiosa  or  rotnrtions  in  lim 
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mcnt  funds  of  Toriuble  vuliic,  always  fhrows  tWk  on  llir  Govpriimcnt.  A 
lireponiiuraure  of  withdrawals  Is  always  made  while  the  fuuds  arc 
prutcd,  and  nn  incrauc  of  deposits  vrill  usually  coincide  vith  a  liigli 
price  to  be  paid  hy  the  Department.  Thus  has  already  arisen  a  large 
deficit  on  the  inrc»tniciilj«  of  the  old  Savings  Hanks  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  fonr  millions,  a  deficit  which  Mr.  Gladatone  is  now  very  properly 
ing  to  pay  oft'  hy  a  terniiMahlr  annuity.  The  Post-Office  Banks 
ithcrto  avoided  a  like  dctioit  hy  offering  only  2i  per  cent,  interest, 
d  keeping  the  amount  Inrostcil  moderate.  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
"  t  has  hitherto  answered  fairly  well  on  a  small  scale,  will  always 
.1  welt  on  the  bolder  scale  now  proposed.  Already  the  savings 
the  i>cople,  held  on  a  radically  falic  ba^iis  by  GoTcrement,  amount  to 
■  t'oe-qnartcrs  of  a  hundred  millions.  With  the  enlarged  limit? 
for  the  Savings  BanWs,  and  probably  additional  investments  on 
unt  of  the  Postal  Note  deposits,  wc  shall  soon  reach  a  hundred  milltotUf 
ODcvcightb  part  of  the  whole  National  Debt.  Should  any  serious  crisis 
occur,  such  as  a  great  naval  war  (and  how  can  we  expect  to  be 
ftlvays  free  from  danger?),  withdrawaU  would  unquestionably  take  place, 
gmd  the  Ooi-criiment  would  be  obliged  to  make  forced  sales  of  its  own 
rities,  running  down  its  own  credit,  and  incurring  a  deficit  at  the 
time  when  it  most  needed  resource*.  No  doubt  in  such  circum- 
the  Government  would  l>c  obliged  to  raise  a  large  loan  in  the 
market,  but  this  would  really  mean  tbat  when  compelled  to  redeem 
promises  the  Oovorumeut  would  have  to  fall  back  upon  those  Tcry 
ikcrrs  with  ffliom  il  had  bccu  competing  on  most  unfair  conditions  in 
isicr  times.  The  Post-Oflico  monclarj'  schemes  are  essentially  fair 
ther  Bcheuies,  but  they  must  founder,  like  the  Kurydice  and  the 
tctnnia,  in  case  of  squalls  and  rough  weather. 

If  the  English    Government  in  really  fitted   to   do  banking    business, 
hy  does  it  not  begin  with  its  own  accounts?    Why  leave  the  National 
'"  ?  Dindemlsi,  the  Kcrcnue  payments,  and  a  variety  of  large  public 
[;i-pnfalic   HceutintK  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England,  aided 
the  banking^  organization  generally.      The  fact  of  course  is  that  not 
inly  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  but  from  a  much  earlier  date,  it  has 
wayi  been  recognized  thai  a  Government  is  not  really  a  suitable  body 


_  jf ;  wad  that  kU  ■ach  rcgnlktioDii  aad  rectriotiouit  aball  be  hmrlin;;  and  dnolttrira,  u 

itpao  the  ptntDtti  Ut  wbcui  sacb  muuvf  Dnlcn  linva  beuu.  or  slialt  bu  gnintcd  ix  i»Kcd, 

I  lb*  |4y*Bs  Uicn»f,  tuiA  nil  tlto  pffnons  intvrut^fl  itt  clAiming  unrlitr  tbem,  and  ttU  i>th«r 

whotnwmer,  u  nfK>n  til  othcen  vt  tbt.-  F.Mt41(liai ;  itud  ftU  such  K^ilatioas  oad  re- 

:•  shxll  hnvQ  lh«  «Atii«  itHc*  aii<l  nffoct  in  ail  raipeiita  aa  if  tlic  xanw  hftd  htrn  nnil 

'  iu  uid  cosctcd  by  tbu  Act ;  ati;I  tliAt  uv  nction,  miil,  or  Ot)i«r  uroc«ediii|i 

I  ity  •hoU  Im  brotight.  InstiUiKd.  or  commenced  in  any  ocKirt,  or  uefom  no; 

•uue,  or  otlierriK'  liowsoevcr,  ft|{mjut  tlie  Poatnuutor-Cencral,  or  again-it  Kny 

<  Fwt-Offi«c,  or  aeninrt  luty  other  ^eriMi  wbomaovror.  for  or  by  roaaoD  or  in 

tt  Cm  luakiat;  'oT  onv  aucn  regnWioDs  or  rMtricttona.  or  of  uy  OQni|>liance 

dud«wiQi.  Or  '  1  N  relAtloa  to  Any  siii^h  nbgutuiona  or  rcfiCrutiom,  or  for  or  by 

in  Ctrl  '  Um  pAyD>ei)l  of  any  aiich  mouey  onlera  b<'iuj{  refitted  or  dcUyml 

Ml        I     '    i  i'lit^M  i»ee)«ct,  omiwion.  or    luutaliu,  l>y  or  on  thi?  pari  uf  any 

•  I  'I  I  '<',  I  r- '      ;iDy  otMr  CUM  ffbatwR'^XT,  witlioul  Traud  or  wilful  miibft- 

Uie  part  iri  luiy  a>i>:h  nitloer  of  tbe  Post-Office,  *ny  Uw,  Btstnto,  or  us&ge  to  th« 

tu  uiyv-iM  uoLwiVii  itoudini;. " 
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to  enter  upon  tbc  business  of  bankiug.  It  is  with  refprct  that 
must  see  iu  this  year,  l&80j  the  uaine!i  uf  so  great  a  financier  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  so  sound  an  economist  as  Profnuor  Pawcett,  gtren  to 
schemes  which  are  radically  vicious  and  opposed  to  the  teacbingi  oC 
economic  science  and  economic  experience. 

Did  space  admit  I  might  go  uu  to  show  that  the  conditions  which 
the  Post-Office  demand  as  essential  to  tlie  success  of  their  raonetju-y 
operations  ore  tainted  by  a  kind  of  political  immorality.  Kverr  fX>mmoa 
CJiriicr  and  every  banker  is  rcsjjoneiblc  under  complicated  statutes  ar 
the  common  law  for  every  act  of  ucgligencCj  and  for  not  a  few  accident 
involving  no  negligence.  But  the  Post-Olltce,  though  it  enters  into  comj 
tition  with  the  industry  of  the  country'  sets  itself  above  the  law.  Even  t 
registered  letter,  if  lost,  stoleu,  or  destroyed  by  its  own  servautsj  throws 
no  responsibility  on  the  Dcpartmcut,  exccjit  as  regards  the  tardy  and 
absurdly  small  concession  of  £2j  provided  certain  reflations  be  care- 
fully observed.  Now,  the  vmnc  Deparlmcut  coolly  proposes  to  i^nc  an 
unlimited  paper  curmncy  and  tu  do  a  large  part  of  the  banking  business 
of  the  country  under  like  con  side  rations  of  irresponsibility.  Protosaoc 
Fawcctt,  Lord  Jubn  Manners,  or  whatever  other  deserving  politician 
happens  to  huM  the  place  of  Postmaster-GcneniJ,  is  to  conduct  a  vast 
monetary  but^iness,  and  yet  to  be  the  final  arbiter  in  all  bis  own  trans- 
actious  vitli  tlie  British  pnblto  irrespective  of  the  Law  Conrta. 

Nor,  if  wc  investigate  the  matter,  will  it  appear  that  there  is  any 
real  need  for  these  schemes,  except  to  magnify  the  influence  of  "  Ti 
Department/'  which  prvjpounds  them.  If  tbc  banking  system  of  tbi 
kingdom  were  in  a  rndimentnry  state,  like  that  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  tbc 
might  he  some  reason  irhy  the  Government  should  try  to  educate  il 
subjects  up  to  the  banking  stage  of  civilixalion.  But  if  any  one 
take  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  Banking  Alniannctc,  and 
study  some  accounts  of  the  Bankers*  Clcuring-llonso  System,  he  will 
appreciate  tlie  degree  in  which  the  country  needs  to  he  taught  banking. 
llie  Post-Otlicc,  great  as  its  system  may  be,  is  mere  child's  play  compared 
witli  the  woiideiTnl  organization  which  settles  transactions  to  tbecxumi 
of  one  hundred  millions  per  week  in  Lombard  Street,  without  the  a 
of  a  single  coin.  The  very  remarkable  statistics  drawn  np  by  Ml 
Ncwmarch,  and  printed  in  the  B.inking  Almanack  for  thisycnr,  go  to  shol 
that  the  system  of  Branch  Banks  is  being  extended  in  a  womiertul  naj 
and  bids  fair  to  distance  even  in  number  the  increase  of  Money  Oi 
Offices.  According  to  these  statistics,  the  number  of  Branch  Bankn, 
distingivifthcd  from  separate  Banks,  or  Head  Offices,  was,  in  IfifiG,  1 ,23GJ 
in  1872,  1,386  ;  in  1878,  1,801.  The  increase  in  the  former  intern 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  13  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  30  per  cent. ! 
number  of  Money  Order  Offices  was  iu  18G6,  3,45+;  in  J  872,  4,S0Oi 
in  1878,  5,710,  and  thongb  the  rale  of  increase  is  considcnibli 
being  in  the  first  interval  24^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  eecoud  'i3 
|icr   cent,,    it    docs   not    manifest    the  same  tendency  to  progressive 
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adrance  which  wr  uotice  in  the  Brauch  Banking  Srstcm.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bankers  of  England  and  Scotl&nd,  if 
not  interib^^d  with,  wiUj  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  establish 
hanking  ofiSces  iu  oreiy  nook  and  cranny  of  the  kingdum  where  there 
is  any  bnsinesa  at  all  to  be  done,  and  tlieir  competitiou  will  result  in 
offering  facilitiea  for  small  savings  and  small  payments  whieh  mutt 
altogether  distance  the  operations  of  any  Government  Department*  An 
impartial  rcvieir  of  the  whole  question  can  only  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  bankers  are  right  in  crying  out  to  the  Government, 
*'  Let  ns  alone  \"  It  is  a  new  phase  of  the  old  economic  adage — laUstz 
/aire — iahser  paascr  /  the  only  nox'elty  in  the  matter  is,  that  the  cry 
ii  now  addressed  to  a  great  Minister  and  an  eminent  economist,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  advocated  in  his  writings  what  the  former  haa,  to  a 
gr«tt  ettcnt,  carried  into  effect. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  topic  of  Poatnl  Notes,  I  will  now 
point  out  that  it  is  only  Oovcrumcnt  interference  which  preventa  bankers 
^m  oT^nntziiig  a  system  of  ^mnll  payments  by  cheques,  far  more 
[lerfect,  safe,  and  convenient  than  anythiog  the  Post-Office  can  do. 
The  Cheque  Bank  has  already  done  more  than  the  Department ;  it  ba.s 
done  a  large  business  iu  small  payments,  with  almost  comjilete  freedom 
&om  fraud,  and  has  paid  at  the  same  time  a  large  revenue  to  Govern- 
ment through  the  penny  cheque  stamp.  But  this  penny  tax,  though 
quite  inconsiderable  iu  larger  pftymcnts,  becomes  intolerably  oppressive 
in  the  caao  of  payments  under  u  pound  or  two  pounds.  The  Post-Officc 
probably  lcw«  ou  the  smaller  transactions  of  the  Money  Order  System, 
and  what  revenue  it  docs  seem  to  gain  is  gained  ou  the  larger  orders, 
at  least  bo  the  Statht  holds.  For  my  part,  I  eauuot  see  how  ire  can  be 
sure  there  is  any  gain  ut  all,  because  the  busiae^  is  conducted  by  the 
ume  persons  and  iu  the  same  premises  as  thcgcueral  post  business,  and 
«e  can  by  no  means  be  sure  that  each  of  the  functions  of  a  postmaster 
u  acparatcly  paid  iu  a  degree  adequate  to  its  (rouble.  Nevertheless  the 
Cheque  Bauk,  aceorUing  to  its  last  re[)ort,  now  about  pays  its  May,  iu 
addition  to  paying  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Crovru. 

There  is  necdeil  but  one  change  to  set  the  whole  matter  right,  arid 
thai  i«  to  reduce  the  stamp  duty  ou  small  cheques,  say  thuse  under  £5 
or  ^3  to  one  half|)cnny.  The  penny  stamp  duty  on  receipts,  as  every 
one  kmiws,  is  not  required  in  the  cose  of  receipts  for  Icm  thau  Mi,  for 
the  ubviuus  reason  that  it  would  be  absurdly  opprcssivo  in  tho  case   of 

*  In  hia  ipc-rali  on  l)io  Kavin^  Bftnh  Bill  {.taao  IBthtt  ^i"'  (•t^dstono  U  iv[k)rt«d  to  bare 
Hill,  **  If  thay  bwl  in  thui  oauntry  a  lunking  K>-«t«ni  to  l*T]gely  dcvi-ioped  thnt  it  wont  into 
«<rcry  h>«rD  jukI  cofuidemUli?  iMtriiui,  be  c«rtatnlj  sbaold  bo  veiy  douutAi]  ImIg^iI  u  to  the 

•laiinlaStT  of  mUiog  Itc  upper  limit  gf  XiOO Tb»  Post  OflUto  Bavingi  RbukB  for 

the  ihnti  fclagdanu  wcro  alrcad;  bcrond  G,ODO,  uaA  were  risine  at  ike  n,tc  of  3(in  bonka  n 
yeuF ;  Irnt  tb«  nthcr  liaiiki^  notwHhvtandins  the  cxcdlcnt  deT«]o|nD«nt  whicb  tboy  hod 
ntdivfMM^  hftrdly  rotched  S,000,  iMnha  am!  bnuobei  token  togetiutt." 

litn  niut  Im  aomo  miatako  hnr :  for  >[r.  Xewnureb's  figorw  ehaw  Uic  tobO  numtxir 
td  l«aka  Mill  I'tanch  alfioen  in  thn  I'mttMl  KinfplAm  b>  be  3,A&4,  or  70  per  cent,  mmv  tlua 
Mr  GI*daiODa  in  nnM>rt«d  Ui  bate  aaid.  ^loreov«T,  tbe  tmncbci,  m  ahoK'n  rIiovc,  Hrebeiiut 
Bra]Ct|>liMl  in  on  aiU-aociag  ratio  of  niulliplicitioii !  llwly,  acc-onling  to  .Mr.  (iLutsbine't 
ftilnuHwa.  lia  ought  to  reliiHiuiali  tlw  i<art  of  ibe  bill  nusing  tbc  limit  of  tlepotita. 
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small  receipts.     But  c^tactly  tbe  «aino  reason  liolds  good  for  reduciiif 
the  tax  if  not  aboHsUiiig  it  iu  tbe  caw  of  small  draft?.     Tlierc  need  !» 
DO  practical  difficulty  iu  doing  this,  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Uttlo' 
inoi-e  tlian  one  clause  might  euact  that  any  cheque  form  of  any  banker,' 
bearing  upon  its  face  a  printt-d  and  also  an  indelible  perforated  notice' 
that  it  can  ouly  he  drawn  for  a  sum  of  (say)  £5  or  under,  may  he  im- 
pressed at  the  Stamp  Olficcs  with  a  halfpenny  gtamp,  and  shall  then  ho 
deemed  duly  vtamped,  all  previous  Acts  notirithstanding,  in  the  same  way 
as  if  it  bad,  according  to  the  Stamp  Act  of  1870,  been  impressed  with  b 
penny  stamp.     Such  a  change  in  the  law  would  create  no  mono[K>lT  for 
the  Cheque  Bank  ;  for  if  the  success  of  this  bank  became  considerable, 
competitors  would  soon  spring  up,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
any  bank  from  supplying  its  customers  with  halfpenny  cheques  for  small 
drafts.      No   doubt,  the   Cheque   Bnuk  iu  urging  the  reduction  of  the' 
penny  stamp  duty,  docs  so  from  a  weak,  because  an  interested  position, 
hiitit  is  possible  for  other  persons  to  advocate  the  same  measure  from  a 
purely  public  and  disinterested  point  of  view. 

Iu  the  use  of  such  small  cheques  there  is  nothing  economically 
unsound.  The  csperience  of  the  Cheque  Bank  has  shown  that  thctr 
cheques  do  not  circulate  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Being 
drawn  for  odd  sums,  needing  endorsement  and  being  all  crossed,  tt  i« 
not  likely  they  should  circulate.  They  are  exceedingly  safe  for  postal 
transmission ;  no  post-office  thief  could  possibly  venture  to  negotiate 
cheques,  -which  arc,  I  helicrc,  regularly  treated  as  "  duffer,"  or  dangerous 
■tuff.  It  is,  indeed,  a  serious  question  for  bankers,  how  they  are  to 
meet  the  trouble  arising  from  any  great  multipliention  of  small  cheques. 
But  in  any  case,  I  do  not  sec  how  they  are  to  aroid  these  small  trane* 
actions,  ex-en  if  they  desire  it.  Cheque  Bank  cheques  arc,  I  imagine, 
less  troublesome  than  Postal  Money  Orders,  which  hnnkc-r«  already 
collect  in  large  numbers  for  their  customers.  As  to  the  proposed  small 
shilling  and  lialf-crown  notes,  it  seems  tome  that  they  will  giw  infinite 
trouble  to  bankers,  who  mast  not  only  sort  and  count  them  like  the 
suiallcst  fractional  currency,  but  must  examine  the  dates,  to  ensure  that 
thpy  are  not  running  bcyoud  the  three  months'  interval  of  free  currency. 
The  I'ost-Office  clearly  intend,  if  possible,  to  oblige  the  bankers  to 
receive  these  small  notes,  judging  from  the  regulations  about  cromins. 
If,  indeed,  tlie  bankers  unanimously  refuse  to  receive  such  notes,  the 
scheme  must,  I  think,  fall  to  the  ground,  even  though  Poi'liament  should 
sanction  it. 

The  general  conetuBion,  then,  to  which  I  am  forced  to  come  is,  that 
thi::  scheme  of  Posta.1  Notes  is  a  mistaken  one,  which  should  never  have 
been  allowed  to  come  forth  under  Mr.  Fawcott's  name.  It  is  neither 
fish  uor  ilesh ;  neitlier  a  well-regulated  pupcr  currency,  nor  a  safe  sytem 
of  banking  jraymcnts.  It  is  the  scheme  of  a  tenaeiuus  and  aggmsira 
imrta.u  to  underbid  the  Cheque  Bank,  and  by  setting  at  nought  all  tbe 
customary  risks  of  monetary  transaetians,  to  secaro  the  disposal  of  Urge 
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fiinda,  while  throwing  mach  of  the  trouble  and  coat  upon  the  banking 
comtnunity.  In  the  conveyance  of  parcels  and  small  goods  the  Post- 
Office  has  yet  much  to  do^  as  I  hare  taken  trouble  to  prove  j  but  in  the 
direction  of  banking,  it  has  already  reached  a  limit  which  it  cannot  be 
safely  allowed  to  pass. 

"W.  Stanley  JEvo^fs. 

PosTSCEiPT. — Since  the  above  was  in  type,  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Government  will  propose  to  amend  the  Bill  by  restricting  the  currency 
of  the  Postal  Notes  to  one  month.  This  will  mar  the  beauty  and 
success  of  the  scheme.  It  will  be  indispensable  in  a  subsequent  Session 
of  Parliament  to  enlarge  the  interval  of  currency  to  three  months,  if 
not  the  twelve  months  originally  proposed  by  the  Department.  Several 
homely  proverbs  occur  to  one  :  "  Give  an  inch,  take  an  ell'' — "  Get  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  first."  In  regard  to  the  Post-Office  Savings 
Bank  deposits,  the  wedge  is  just  now  being  driven  home  a  little.  The 
promoter  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Department  disclaimed  all  idea  of  a 
statutory  monopoly  of  telegraphic  business,  saying,  "  I  never  should 
wish  for  that  protection."  There  is  now  an  action  pending  in  the  Law 
Courts  by  which  the  Department  will  bring  the  telephone  companies 
well  under  control.  Ministries  come  and  Ministries  go ;  the  Department 
remains.      I9th  Jime,  1880. 
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II''  Scliopenhauer,  hia  foreruonera  aud  8uccs?8sor3,  are  right,  auil  life 
not  worth  haviug,  it  must  still  be  confessed  tliat  those  who  jirac 
tically  decide  the  [[ueatioa  have,  apart  from  the  practical  decision 
living  ou  and  on  with  more  or  less  relish>  shown  a  wonderful  interest 
the  Htory  of  the  human  soul  from  agu  to  age.  Magnilicent  is 
spectacle  by  which  the  not-worth-while  has  represented  itself  to  itsc 
endless  the  drama  of  human  Art.  Generation  after  generation, 
stage  is  sot,  and  the  piclurcs  and  people  come  and  go,  and  the  iit 
never  a1>atc8.  From  Job  and  the  Canticles  down  to  tlie  last  poem 
story,  the  play  proceeds.  The  plot  und  the  personages  seem  in 
age  aad  every  land  new  to  the  mass  of  the  spectators ;  aud  there 
indeed  novelty  in  the  midst  of  the  sameness ;  but  the  farther  back  in 
time,  aud  the  farther  afield  in  place  we  happen  to  go,  the  more  wc  ore 
struck  with  the  essential  sameness  of  the  interest  of  the  dmmn^  and  the 
human  "characters"  who  enact  it.  There  is  a  vast  gulf  between 
story  of  Job  and  the  Indian  drama  of  Ilarichandra ;  and  a  gulf  s 
more  vast  between  both  aud  Goethe's  "  Fanst ;"  but  in  these  two  ti 
ancient  books,  as  iu  that  which  is  usually  held  to  be  tbc  most  cssentiiU 
modern  of  poems  (I  include  the  strcuud  part),  wc  recognize  a  tie 
kinship.  Wis  Wamitra  is  not  Mephistophclcs,  but  whether  wo  read 
the  Indian  play  Erst  ur  tbc  Ocrmau,  wc  recognize  a  likeoeaa. 
lliawatha  aud  his  company  we  con  parallel  a  score  of  times  in  world- 
literature.  Ajid  BO  it  is  with  other  types,  let  the  reason  be  what  it 
may.  But  the  reason  is  not  obscure.  Dr.  Ooldsihcr  or  Frafcssot 
Stctuthal  may  make  out  the  story  of  Samson  to  be  as  certainly  a  ru 
myth  as  the  story  of  HerciUes,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  mom  of  t 
brooding  aud  wondering  human  heart  iu  Sam!tt}n  thuu  there  is  nf  t 
•no,  as   we  are   soon  made   tu    feel   wheu    Milton  tells  his  story  ovi 
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&>r  us;  and,  iudeed,  it  19  lucky  Tor  tlie  myth  theorUU  that  tho 
toory  of  the  suu  and  the  nuather  is  su  much  like  that  of  humaa  life. 
But,  passing  hy  i)\h,  with  any  apolon^y  that  may  he  needful  or  accept* 
able,  vc  should  none  of  us  feci  the  slightest  hi'sitatiuu  in  placing  the 
Book  of  Job,  "  Hariehaiidra,"  "Hiawatha,"  Hunyan's  "Pilgrim," 
Goethe's  "  Faust/'  Thackeray's  "  Ncwcomes,"  and  Mr.  Home's  "  Orion" 
in  the  Mime  catcj^ury ;  as  efforts  made  by  dinrrcut  Lyp(!<i  of  the  human 
mind,  under  diOcrcnt  circumstances,  to  dramatize  tho  whole  world- 
story  io  some  form  outside  of  itself. 

Taken  by  themselvca  these  may  be  called  cotamonplaccs  of  criticUm. 
It  is  [ilaio  that  us  soon  as  men  began  to  think  about  themselves  and  their 
lot  they  must  hare  been  puzzled,  and  sometimes  distresaod ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  the  sense  of  justice  ;  ttMidiTiitss ;  and  the  compar- 
ing, inferring,  and  artistic  faculties,  they  endeavoured  to  picture  their 
atocy  and  their  lot  orer  again  to  themselves  in  order  that  they  might 
oonteinplntc  it  more  at  leisure,  with  less  of  direct  pcrarmal  interest,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  and  criticism  of  other  minds.  All 
suppositions  of  this  order  should  be  matlc  under  reserve;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  poufidcnce  with  wliioh  wc  now  talk  and  write  of  "  the  childhood  of  the 
world,"  we  know  nothing  a1>out  it,  and  it  t»  yet  to  be  found  that  somc- 
ling  corre-tpondiug  to  what  is  knnivn  as  "  the  Pall"  docs  not  lie  at  the 
of  all  human  story.  Of  course  this  would  not  help  us  to  explain 
mtiythiug — it  only  plac(a  the  elephant  on  the  tortoise — but  it  might 
alter  many  of  our  intermediate  conel  nsions.  There  is  a  sonnet  by  Blanco 
White — said  by  Coleridge  to  be  the  fincai  sonnet  ever  written — in  which 
he  supposes  Adam  and  Eve  overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  the  first 
descent  of  night  over  Kdcn  and  the  disclosure  of  the  heavenly  fires  which 
ibe  night  ImiugUt  with  it^ — the  burden  of  the  poem  being  that  death 
may,  like  the  darkncas,  bring  new  worlds  to  us  ur  take  us  to  them. 
The  poem  may  be  received,  aa  a  parable.  Generation  at^r  generation 
has  DOW  wondered  at  the  sun-setting  and  the  night-fall,  the  rising  of 
moon  and  stars,  and  the  birth  of  the  new  day,  and  the  wonder  atands 
reproduced  in  the  literature  of  every  nation.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
life,  the  average  human  being  does  not  think  of  such  things.  Xight  is 
the  time  for  sleep ;  to-morrow  there  will  be  a  bill  to  take  "tp ;  and  so  it 
goc«  00.  But  all  men  feci  thrilled  at  death,  and  must  have  been  in 
■ome  way  stirred  by  the  pannionn,  by  lore,  grief,  disapjiointment,  and 
noae  of  injustice.  Nearly  all  have  known  what  ttis  to  feel  hclptcasncss, 
and  a  large  majority  of  men  and  women  have  at  some  time  hod  the 
Uoa,  tnic  or  false,  that  the  "  Bomething^not-thcmselves,"  which  disposca 
of  tbcm  against  their  will,  might  hat'c  treated  them  more  kindly.  This 
idea  is  of  courac  quickened  into  \Themcut  activity  when  there  ariaet 
any  startling  case  of  disparity  between  the  lot  and  the  '"  deserts"  of  aome 
hnnuin  being;  and  then,  if  literature  have  taken  form,  wc  may  have  a 
Book  of  Job,  or  a  tragedy  by  /Eschylus,  or  a  mcdisral  romance,  or  a 
aUitt  like  "  The  Kowcomes,"  or  some  other  such  product  of  the  ^ro^s^d 
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imagination.  The  poem  or  the  romance  answers  no  qaeation,  and  solves 
no  problem ;  but  it  may  and  usually  does  help  us  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  shows  us^  for  example,  that  other  hearts  have  been  wrunj^  as 
well  as  ours,  and  are  as  desirous  of  our  sympathy  as  we  can  be  of  theirs  ; 
that  these  other  hearts  have  kept  faith  and  hope,  or  at  least  have  sus- 
tained and  acquiesced  through  all  j  sometimes,  that  they  have  not  only 
kept  the  faith  and  hope  they  started  with,  but  have  won  more — have 
ten  talents  to  show  instead  of  the  one.  But  we  always  find  the  problem 
essentially  the  same.  First,  wc  are  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  Power 
which  is  behind  all  the  great  cosmic  changes,  and  even  when,  if  ever, 
we  have  clearly  traced  the  connection  of  the  suu-apots  with  the  weather, 
the  sun-spots  will  go  on  without  consulting  us.  Even  when,  by  follow- 
ing the  indications  of  what  we  call  natural  laws,  wc  seem  to  have 
acquired  some  measure  of  conquest  over  our  lot^  we  discover  that  abso- 
lute rest  is  forbidden  to  us,  because  some  new  task  is  given  us  to  do  in 
the  very  moment  of  victory — so  it  has  been,  century  after  century,  and 
80  will  it  be  with  our  children  after  us.  But,  besides  our  subjection  to 
the  Power  behind  Nature,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  more  or  less  calculable 
cosmic  forces,  wc  find  that  the  working  of  the  human  will  has  some  of 
the  effects  of  fatality.  To  any  given  man  the  onrush  of  another  man 
bent  on  stabbing  him  is  as  much  a  fatality  as  the  march  of  the  planets. 
And  to  multiply  this  idea  by  millions  is  to  represent  an  awfully  large 
portion  of  the  story  of  man.  History  resounds  with  the  "  many 
tramplings"  of  murderous  hosts  leaping  forth  out  of  the  darkness  and 
flinging  themselves  upon  other  hosts  more  or  less  prepared.  Napoleon 
said  it  was  folly  to  accuse  him  of  crimes^ — "  Men  like  me  do  not  commit 
crimes" — and  the  saying  had  a  diabolic  plausibility  about  it.  We  stop 
at  plausibility,  and  we  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  individual — but 
when  wc  take  things  in  the  mass,  the  story  of  the  world  may  easily  be 
made  to  look  like  a  series  of  convulsions  for  which  no  one  is  respon- 
sible auy  more  than  for  an  earthquake,  and  in  which  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are,  on  this  side  or  that,  blind  sufferers  or  blind 
instruments  of  suffering.  An  illustration  of  the  general  drift  here  is 
ready  to  our  hands.  Human  will  and  choice  are  clearly  conccrt<cd 
in  the  continuation  of  the  human  race.  Any  man,  for  example,  in 
England  at  this  moment,  may  say,  "  I  will  never  become  a  father," 
and  he  may  keep  his  word.  And  we  sometimes  find  numbers  of 
human  beings  agreeing  together  to  lead  single  lives.  But  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  the  discontinuation  of  the  race  any  more  than  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  law  of  gravitation.  That  mankind  should  continue  to  be  is 
assumed  as  certainly  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  And,  apart  from 
great  calamities  arising  from  more  or  less  traceable  physical  causes,  and 
apart  from  wars  and  the  like,  men  and  women,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
exist  together  in  large  numbers ;  and  we  find  minorities  and  indivi- 
subjected  to  majorities  quite  irrespective  of  any  laws  of  justice 
Ineas  :  particularly  irrespective  of  justice.     There  is  not  a  comer 
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of  life  in  which  the  inequalities  of  human  character  and  intelligcucc  do 
not  tell  with  painful  force  on  some  one  in  some  way  ;  nor  in  which  the 
individual  is  not  reminded  that  his  relations  to  his  fullow-creatureH  arc 
such  that,  if  he  is  to  be  free,  he  must  fight  for  his  fi-eedom.  There  is 
a  saying  of  Goethe's,  that  every  man  has  strength  enough  to  enforce  his 
convietions-if  he  will;  but  it  is  a  very  doubtful  sayiug;  more  doubtful,  in 
some  points  of  view,  for  the  strong  than  for  the  weak — uuleaa,  inilecd,  the 
strong  man  read  the  doctrine  of  "  renunciation*'  as  Goethe  read  it,  and 
sacrifice,  like  him,  others  as  well  as  himself,  or  more  than  himself.  The 
finest,  fullest,  most  high-strung  natures  feel  the  yoke  more  than  others; 
for  the  larger  the  character  the  more  room  for  points  of  collision ;  and 
the  more  full  of  life,  the  more  risk  of  impulses  which  may  end  in  the 
pain  of  baffled  longing  and  labour  all  in  vain. 

Of  late  years,  the  idea  which  we  may  roughly  describe  as  that  of 
the  partial  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the  mass — subjection  without 
refereuce  to  justice  or  injustice,  good  desert  or  ill  desert,  noble  or 
ignoble  pur[)oses — has  taken  shapes  which  arc  both  exasperating  and 
bewildering.  Theories  of  evolutionary  determinism  meet  us  with  swords 
or  bludgeons  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  It  was  simple  and  sufficing 
(one  used  to  think)  to  say  In  the  old-fashioned  style,  that  there  were 
limits  to  our  power  to  do  as  we  pleased,  that  we  had  duties  to  our 
kith  aod  kin  and  to  mankind  at  large  j  and  that  choice  between  appa- 
rently conflicting  claims  of  love  and  prior  obligation  might  sometimes 
tax  conscience  and  courage  to  the  uttermost.  But  this  is  far  too 
simple;  for  we  have  been  told,  in  eloquent  speech  variously  pitched,  that  the 
sole  key  to  our  duty  lies  in  the  past.  We  do  not  now  too  hastily  saddle 
George  Eliot's  "  Spanish  Gypsy"  with  a  moral :  but  it  looks  very  un- 
comfortably as  if  it  were  intended  to  bear  oufc ;  and  we  find  the  same 
suggestion,  not  to  say  teaching,  elsewhere.  If  we  are  to  apply  the 
word  tcachiag,  it  comes  to  this — that  claims  made  upon  us  out 
of  the  vague  by  a  past  as  to  which  we  could  excicisc  uo  choice 
should  supersede  claims  arising  out  of  our  own  deliberate  present 
choice.  But  surely  this  is  a  hard  saying.  A  close  examination 
of  one's  own  consciousness  brings  out  the  result  that  ideas  of  moral 
obligation  in  tlie  strict  sense  arise  ouly  cut  of  some  foundation  of  com- 
plete and  absolute  choice  on  our  own  part.  Rauk  of  motive  is  a  different 
question.  Grateful  service,  for  iustance,  is  due  to  a  good  parent,  and 
may  be  due  to  any  other  benefactor  not  choscu  by  one's  self;  a  person 
who  preferred  his  own  lower  pleasures  to  any  work  of  grateful  service 
that  was  due  would  he  a  proper  object  of  scorn  or  dislike  ;  but  not 
of  the  severe  and  strictly  moral  disapproval  which  would  be  shown 
towards  a  man  who  neglected  to  fulfil  some  obligation  which  he  had 
voluntarily  taken  upon  liimsclf  in  its  whole  extent — from  choosing 
those  first  circumstances  which  made  the  nidus  of  the  obligation 
onwards  to  the  last  incident  of  the  case.  In  fact  the  ingenuity  which 
professes  to  find  in   "  the  past"  the  ruling  guide  of  life  is  a   recent 
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perversity,  aod  when  we  hear  less  of  erolutionftry  determinisaj  wc 
kIiaII  hear  Icm  of  that ;  aud  less  also  of  our  duty  to  posterity.  For  the 
pn»<^iit,  however,  among  "  positirc"  students  of  the  old  problcnu,  who 
find  Himiaiiity  the  only  rcnl  cxisteocc,  or  who  feci  drivoii  to  ohey"» 
Hlivaiii  of  tendency/'  wc  cannot  be  aurpriiied  to  «ce  another  yoke 
invented  for  oar  necks — one  more  additiou  made  to  the  burden  and 
rnvKtcry  of  life.  Nor,  whatever  fine  words  may  be  found  to  cover  the 
iiak*;i]ncwi  of  the  new  fata1ii>m,  is  there  anything  essential  in  it  by 
which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  Pessimism.  There  is,  of  conrsc,  a 
vast  dtflTerence  possible  between  the  re^rcption  wliich  this  now  fatalism 
may  And  in  votaries  of  dilTcring  ebaracCer.  It  is  one  thing  to  say, 
**  Vic  arc  all  in  one  boat,  riisbing  to  tl>e  rapids ;  1  shall  sit  and  enjoy 
myself.''  It  in  another  to  say,  "  Life  is  a  poor  thing  ;  let  us  stand  by 
each  other."  IJut,  happily,  the  ditfcrcncc  here  is  mueb  moru  than 
fonual ;  because,  the  latter  form  contains  an  implicit  adoption  of  a  higher 
faith  than  can  be  got  out  of  Kvolutionary  Detcnninism. 

In  the  face  of  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot  and  of  hnmaa  char- 
acter, and  the  absence  of  what  Hume  calU"  distributive  justice"  in  the 
dispensations  of  the  gods  (wc  copy  his  phraseology  pretty  closely),  good 
auii  thoughtful  men  hare  in  every  age  fidten  back  upon  the  affirma- 
tions of  tbc  Moral  Sentiment  in  the  bumau  heart.  And  they  have  done 
well — apart  from  the  fact  that  they  could  do  no  otber.  There,  or  no* 
where,  is  solid  rock.  Jlut  to  have  the  feet  always  planted  there  is  to 
have  the  temperament  of  the  saint  or  the  hero.  The  affirmations  of  tbc 
mora)  sentiment,  too,  as  they  present  themselves  disconnectedly  in  boman 
story,  do  not  immediately  carry  with  them  all  the  force  Uiat  is  desired — 
they  must  bo  passed  through  some  alembic  first.  Treat  tbcm  just  as  the 
mind  oif-band  treats  the  facts  of  life  and  history,  tbcy  yield  but  sorry 
comfort.  It  appears  to  be  not  only  hriiocritcs  and  fools  who  compound 
for  sins  they  ore  inclined  to  by  damning  those  they  bare  no  mind  to— it  ii 
all  of  as.  Wc  do  not  mean  that  it  is  so  Anally  or  really,  but  that  that  is 
the  aspect  of  tbo  ease  which  presents  itself  to  the  mere  spcvulator.  The 
old  familiar  saying  that  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  moke  a  world  is 
in  point  here.  In  practice  the  line  is  drawn  somewhere)  but  in  specula* 
tiou  from  the  outside  it  seems  as  if  toleration  must  be  sutlicieut.  A 
world  full  of  men  and  women  of  the  heroic  type,  or  the  saintly  type,  or 
the  nrtistie  type,  or  the  always-busy  type,  or  the  always- enjoying  type, 
would  be  intolerable,  impracticable;  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  giron 
type  without  supposing  it  to  assert  itself  iu  act ;  and  in  some  act  which, 
measured  by  the  developments  of  some  other  type,  will  take  the  name  of 
excess-  For  example,  the  gcuial  type  must  do  sDmeitiiug  /oo  genial 
before  we  know  it  for  what  it  is  in  the  story  of  human  life ;  just  as  the 
•aintly  (vfte  must  tilt  over  towards  usretieism  before  we  can  recognise 
it  as  oppooeil  to  any  other — and  so  on,  ond  on,  indefinitely. 

The  pressure  of  these  ideas  is  of  course  felt  in  various  ways,  in  various 
degrees,  in  diflcront  ages,  among  different  people,  nod  in  various  atagei 
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of  hnmao  progress.  But  it  is  always  felt,  and  it  always  helps  to  shape 
the  religion  of  the  time — tending,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ceremonialism  or 
sacerdotalism ;  and  on  the  other  to  scepticism  or  laxity,  along  with  what 
might  be  termed  a  ceremonialism  of  police. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point.  However  we  may  at  certain  times 
and  in  the  interests  of  order  condemn  impulses  which  break  through 
boundary  Hues,  we  find,  upon  voluntary  or  involuntary  self-scrutiny, 
that  it  is  from  the  least  amenable  of  our  impulses  that  we  derive 
our  first  impressions  of  what  is  sacred.  Law,  we  say  in  our  hearts, 
is  sacred,  but  something- else  was  sacred  before  law  was,  and  law  is 
not  sacred  for  its  own  sake.  Heuce^  in  all  the  human  story,  we  are 
sensible,  in  a  manner  and  degree  more  or  less  vague,  of  a  conflict 
between  the  human  heart  at  its  highest  tides  of  emotion,  and  the 
laws  of  conduct.  One  illmtration  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  and 
the  very  stupid  story  of  Zaleucus,'  King  of  the  Locrians,  will  do 
very  well.  This  nncomfortably-minded  pagan  is  said  to  have  made  a 
law  that  whoever  committed  a  certain  crime  should  lose  both  his 
eyes.  As  it  happened,  the  first  man  to  break  the  law  was  his  own 
son.  Upon  which,  Zaleucus,  in  a  strait  between  what  he  would  have 
called  justice,  and  what  really  was  parental  love,  put  out  one  of  his  own 
eyes  and  one  of  his  son's.  Again,  apologizing  for  reproducing  a  hack- 
neyed story,  we  will  only  add  that  however  simple  the  general  problem  may 
appear  when  looked  at  from  the  level  of  ordinary  life,  it  is  one  which 
always  floats  in  the  air  of  human  experience,  is  sometimes  apprehended 
even  by  the  dullest,  and  is  never  finally  solved  or  put  away. 

lu  these  paragraphs  we  have  laid  the  fiuger,  however  lightly,  upon 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  elements  of  human  experience  which  may  be 
said  to  ferment  the  human  imagination  until  we  get  from  it  the  wine 
of  poetry  or  the  drama  in  all  its  different  orders ;  from  a  drama 
like  "  Job"  or  "  Harichandra,"  or  "  Faust,"  which  are  attempts  at  a 
theodicy,  down  to  the  last  novel,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  called  an 
attempt  at  anything  at  all.  Whenever  self-consciousness  is  quickened, 
poor  human  nature  feels  "  the  burden  and  the  mystery  of  all  this 
unintelligible  world,"  and  does  something  in  picture,  poem,  or  philo- 
sophy, to  get  it  off  its  mind.  For  the  present  we  leave  out  pictures, 
philosophy,  and  with  equal,  if  not  better  reason,  music.  But,  through 
all  these  media,  or  by  some  function  of  them,  we  are  helped  to  stronger, 
or  clearer,  always  to  more  permanent  impressions  of  the  countercharms 
of  the  human  lot. 

We  use  the  word  countercharm  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  adopted 
by  the  lover  in  *'  Maud,"  when  he  says  that  he  has  found  in  hia  new- 
born love  for  the  "  simple  girl"  a  "  pearl"  which  is  "  the  counter- 
cbarm  of  space  and  hollow  sky."  Indeed,  the  sense  of  Beauty,  upon 
which  all  forma  of  Art  are  founded,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
talismans  by  which  wc  defeat  or  keep  at  u  distance  the  evil  genii  of 
what  we  call  Fate.      Then  there  is  the  sense  of   Humour,  which  is  uot 
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lets  potent.     And,  laatlvj  there  is  wliat  we  may  for  the  moment  di«*| 
tinguUh   as  the  Heroic   Scdbc — that  which  is  appealed  to  in  Iragedj 
and  pathetic    stor^.      All    these   thioga  help   uSj    becaUBe  they   Iiarel 
promise  iu   them.      For  iustaunc,  the  heroic  sense  inerilably  suggests 
to   us   that   if  human  nature  is  capable  of  so  much,  the    anguish    of 
the  tragedy  must  have   a  sequel  which  will  justify  it.     The  exallatioui 
connected  with  the  sense  of  Beauty  may  bring  with  it  a  total  inscusi- 
bility  to  suffering  and  ditllculty ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  present,  the  sense  of 
Humour,  acting  by  metliods  which  tt  ia  not  at  all  ca«y  even  to  gnup 
in  the  imagination,  does,  in  it»  way,  rh  much  for  us  as  the  rest. 

It  would, perhaps, be  impossible  to  name  any  modern  book,  dealing  uitlij 
life  on  a  Vide  scale,  which  contains  ko  little  humour  aa  Goethe's  "  Foitst,'' 
And  wc  may,  without  perha|t5  a  qnnliHcation,  affirm  that  no  tiook  of  anj 
age  or  purjiort  contains   so  much  humour  as   "  The  Pickwick  Papcra."] 
There  is  of  course  mockery  in  "  Faust,"  and  there  is  some  humour 
Ihe  dialogues  between  Mephistophelca  and  l^Iartha  ;  but  it  \&  of  the  un> 
pleasant  caustic  order,  and  when  the  odious  Martha  disappears,  wc  fc 
that  the  ease  is  decidedly  one  in  which   enough  it  as  good  as  a  foaitL 
In  "  Pickwick"  there  is,  of  course,  some  rtilgarity,  and  there  arc  man] 
blunders  and  false  touches;  hnt  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  the  book' 
merely  aa   a  callcction   of   Cockney  caricatures.     This   character  hu 
dung  to  it,  chiefly  if  not  exclusitcly  in  consequence  of  the  circum>j 
stances   under  M-hich  the    story   (such   as  it   i»)   was  begun — narocly. 
as    justificatory   lcttci"prc»s    to    certain   sketches  of    Mr.  Seymour^i 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  this  plan  fell  through,  and  Mr.  Pickwick 
before  us.       Dickens   frankly  admitted — as  indeed   he  could   not  helpj 
admitting — that  his   hero  grew  upon  him,  and  tliat  at   tlie  end  of 
book  he  wa«  a  very  different  character  from  the  figure  placed  beforti  the 
reader  at  the  opening ;  but  so  much  the  luurc  honour  lo  Dickcm*,  atul : 
much  the  better  for  ii«  all.     Mr.  Pickwick  belongs  to  Uie  same  cat 
gory  aa  "  Don  Quixote,"  the  "  Vici.r  of  Wakefield,"  and,  of  course 
a  very  great  distance,  the  King  Arthur  of  the  "  Idylls."      It  U  quite 
evident,  indeed,  that  Oil  Bias  and  hiti  man  Scipio   were  sumDwhoro 
the  background  in  tho  mind  of  the  author,  and  Sam  Wcllcr  is  a  belt 
Soipio,  but  it  would  be  profanation  to  coiti]ian:  the  always  honc«t  and| 
chivalrous  Pickwick  with  Gil  Bias.     Once  or  twice,  for  instance  in 
stray  speech  or  two  nt  Eainiiswilt,  Mr.  Pickwick   sjieiLks  like  a  mjui 
the  world,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  a  singular  exaniplc  of  einii>lc-hoartcd 
unworldliuess.      Ikcau&c  the  book  makes  us  lavigh  from  cud  to  ondj  wc 
forget   the  Quixotic  ttimplicity  of    tl:t.'   man.      Thr  circumstances  arc 
Indierona  and  trivial  tu  the  last  degree,   and   wo   laugh,  and   were  in- 
tended to  laugh,  at  Mr.  Pickwick  himself;   but  we  certainly  were  d( 
intended    to    miss  feeling   his   childlike  enthusiasm    and   lnithfulntttft.1 
There  is  nothing  in  the  book  which  is  &o  entirety  farcical  as  thr  rpisoils 
of  the  double-bedded  room  and  the  lady  whom  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  had 
'wooed  and  won   l.y  taking    Mr.  Pickwick's  advice;  but  Mr  Piekwiik'i 
bupcrfiuoas  and  reiterated  apologies  to  the  lady  as  fac  is  bucking  unl 
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of  the  apartment,  are  in  themselves  touclics  uf  the  same  order  aa  Iiis 
resolve  to  Bce  Mr.  Seijcaut  Suubbin,  ruiI  his  iadiguant  aurfinsc  when 
he  Suds  the  latter  biddiug  good-day  to  Mr.  Serjeacc  IJuzfox, 
though  they  arc  on  opposite  eidca  of  the  Eanie  cause.  The  whole 
cpUodo  of  the  visit  to  Stiulibiu  is  pmiitcil  with  a  quill  of  the  name 
feather  lu  that  which  threw  off  luy  Uuclc  Toby.  That  Mr».  Banlell 
Hhonld  sue  Afr.  Pickwick  for  breach  of  promise  is  force,  but  it  is  somc- 
thiug  very  ditfercot,  thou;^li  wc  still  laugh  on,  when  Mr.  Piekwick 
iDsista  to  Mr.  Pcrker,  his  attorney,  on  seeing  Mr.  Scijeant  Snnbbin 
who  has  been  retained  for  Oic  defence.  "Sec  Kcrjcaut  Simbbiuj 
my  dear  sir  I"  exclaims  good-natured  little  Mr.  Pcrkcr;  aud  ilicn  fol- 
lowH  lliat  deliciouB  scene  with  thu  clerk,  and  the  luterview — ^trrivcd 
at  after  so  ranch  effort — with  the  abstrantcd.  Serjeant  at  his  dusty 
chombent.  Mr.  Pickwick's  sole  object  is  to  assure  Mr.  Serjeant 
SoablHQ,  as  a  man,  that  there  is  not  tbc  slightest  foundation  for  the 
eharyje  aj*aiu.it  bim,  aud  that  if  he  •«1\^  not  strong  in  conscious  inuo- 
rcncc  he  would  not  avail  himself  even  of  the  aid  of  so  learned  a  gcntlc- 
mau  as  the  Serjeant.  The  Serjeant  puts  up  bis  cyc«glass,  crosttcs  his 
leg*,  and  looks  at  his  visitor  with  (tstonisbnicnt.  "Has  ^Mr.  Pickwick 
a  strong  esse  ?"  in  his  very  practical  and  pertinent  question  to  Mr. 
Pcrkcr,  who  can  only  shrug  his  shoulders  and  take  snutt".  Then,  after 
some  more  sitnplc-hcartcd  cariicstucss  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  part,  the 
tcarncfl  man  getting  more  and  more  absorbed  in  a  right-of-way  case 
bcforfl  him,  Mr.  Pbunky,  the  juuior,  is  sent  for,  aud  Serjeant  Snubbins 
Kskt  him  to  "  take  Mr.  Pickwick  awa>j."  We  may  and  do  laugh  at  this, 
it  vas  meant  to  Ijc,  and  it  is,  moat  exquisitely  ludicrous — but  there  arc 
«onic  of  UN,  let  us  hope,  who  haru  done  similarly  absurd  things,  and 
fonml  themselves  just  as  much  astray  in  the  world,  without  being 
Kthamrd  of  it,  or,  iudet-d,  cuuscious  of  it.  We  have  here  in  everyday 
colours  one  of  the  old  problems,  only  mthout  a  touch  of  bitterness,  and 
%o  it  goes  on  through  the  whole  of  the  book.  Very  early  indeed  Mr. 
Pickwiuk  prcscut^  himself  as  so  iKrfect  a  gentleman,  aud  su  utterly 
abaadoucd  in  simplicity  nf  heart,  that  the  little  episode  of  the  "  Bill 
Stvuip»"  stoQC  is  resented  by  us  as  a  vulgar  and  artiticini  intrusion. 
The  nceucs  iu  the  Flct^l  priwiu,  and  two  or  three  of  tbc  minor  piccce 
iotroducMl  cnsuftlly  (for  instance  the  Luns  of  Court  stories  told  by  the 
old  nuui  at  the  "  Magpie  and  Stump"),  hriri^  um  face  to  face  with  all  the 
dark  images  of  human  anileringj  aurl  yet  there  is  enough  in  the 
tborangh-paced,  childlike,  unsiutpeeting  goodness  of  Mr.  Pickwick  to 
carry  us  thrungh  the  worsL  withnut  a  hcart-scbc.  The  rascality  of 
Uodatm  ami  Fogg  iti  amnxingly  relieved  by  their  being  placed  iu  juxta- 
position with  Mr.  Perker,  who,  being  quite  sharp  enough  himself,  hut 
too  good-hcarteil  to  iihn.ic  the  power  the  law  gives  biui,  seems  to  look 
npOB  Dodion  aud  I'Vigg  rather  as  exaggeratedly  clever  than  as  villains. 
Tlio  oue  really  loathsome  figure  in  the  book,  [x}wteu,  Pcrkcr's  clerk, 
we  ftoc  very  little  of.  The  two  elaboratetl  rascals,  Jingle  and  Job  TtoUcT, 
are  made  butter  men  by  the  imdaess  o*'3fr.  Pickwick,  at\d.  i$  wc  ^cfc\, 
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as  wc  (la,  that  two  audi  scnmpa  were  past  rcfnnnation,  wc  hare  ftiU  » 
faint  Bort  of  faucj'  at  tlie  bottom  of  our  mindti  ttitil  if  wc  had  koaTm  s// 
that  ]ias9cd  between  tliem  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  it  would  haye  Metued 
more  nataral  that  tbcy  should  turn  good.  No  fintT  touches  of  intelli- 
gent human  srmpKthy  arc  to  tie  found  in  any  novelist  than  in  the  part 
played  by  Mr.  Pickwick  in  the  scene  with  the  old  lady,  Mr.  Wardlc's 
mother,  in  chapter  vi.,  slight  as  these  touches  are. 

It  was  a  work  of  the  finest  art  to  make  a  hero  so  often  ridiculoUBf 
yet  ncTCr  contemptible  :  a  point  which  has  hardly  bcun  reached  la 
workB  where  the  poetic  pretension  is  infinitely  higher.  Wc  often 
despise  Ulysses;  we  certainly  despise  King  Admrtus  intho  "  Alccatia;** 
and  King  Arthur  in  the  "Idylls"  does  not  quite  escape — not  that  bis 
purity  is  contemptible,  but  that  there  \i  a  subtle  feeling  in  the  reader's 
mind  (echoed  by  at  least  two  doobtfnl  paAsagcs  in  the  "  Idylb")  that  he 
failed  in  dnty  to  Guinevere.  Colonel  Newcome  wc  certainty  do  not 
look  up  to  as  wc  onght  to  do ;  nor  Colonel  Hobbin.  But  Mr.  Pickwick, 
formerly  of  Goswell  Street,  and  lastly  of  Dulwich,  always  commands 
our  homage.  And,  go  far  as  any  work  of  the  poetic  order  <we  u«R  the 
word  poetic  in  the  largest  sense)  can  make  its  feel  that  the  problem  of 
life  is  solved,  the  character  and  bearing  of  Mr.  Pickwick  docs  that  good 
and  great  work  for  us. 

It  would  be  almost  comicftllv  obvious  to  remark  that  between  "  Pick- 
wick"  and  •'  Faust"  there  i«  a  gulf  of  distance  which  might  he  sot  dow-n 
as  thrice  from  the  centre  to  the  utmost  pole.  But  the  contrast 
between  the  two  works  does  not  take  them  out  of  the  same  category ; 
as  wc  sec  if  we  place  "  Don  Quixote"  and  the  "  Vicar  of  WakcBcld" 
>mcwhcrc  between  them  -,  leaving  intermediate  spaces  to  be  tilled  up. 
lothing  can  well  be  more  su^jerficial  as  to  tlie  "  motive"  and  "  move- 
ment," or  less  avowedly  intellectual  than  "  Pickwick."  Kothing  can 
well  be  more  intense,  or  more  intellectual,  both  as  to  motive  and  moTt- 
mcnt  than  "  Kaiwt."  If  Faust  escapes  our  contempt, — and  he  bnrdy 
escapes  it  in  some  passages  of  the  Second  Pun, — it  is  purely  by  intelloc- 
tual  force,  and  by  what  he  stands  for.  The  part  which  is  playetl  in  the 
Dickens  squib  by  the  good  and  simple-hearted  Pickwick  ts  in  the  great 
poem  played  by  Gretchen.  In  "  Pickwick"  there  is  no  problem  put  at 
all ;  hut  we  feel  that  the  problem  put  by  our  own  hearts  is  solved  for  ti». 
lu  the  great  poem,  the  problem  is  put  iu  a  hundred  forms;  in  the  Second 
Part  tiresomcly  and  fantastically — till  we  come  to  the  end.  lu  the 
closing  scene  there  is  a  suggestion  which  may  be  pronounced  at  variance 
with  the  mediscvol  machinery  by  which  Taust  is  at  last  saved.  Mephis- 
tophelcs,  the  Kvil,  is  on  the  stage,  when  the  Angels,  the  Blessed  Ona, 
come  crowding  on  and  on,  in  ceuselcM  troops,  eorryiag  gnrlouds  of 
celestial  rusi's.  Mephistophelca  is  alarmed.  The  foster  thn  loving 
Angels  troop  on,  the  more  there  is  of  them,  the  more  room  tbcro  sccma 
to  be.  He  snatches  at  one  of  the  garlands  and  the  rottea  born  him. 
Where  is  he  to  go  to  ?  This  question  distracts  hira,  hut  not  the  Loving 
Ouei,  who  keep  crowding  on  in  iuGnite  numbers,  and  still  there  is  room. 
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Tbey  tell  him,  irhmi  be  cotii[ilaiQs  of  want  of  sUading-grouud,  that  tlicro 
tM  room  still,  and  forever,  aud  that  he  may  stay  if  he  can.  But  lie  cannot; 
and  escapes  out  ou  to  the  proflcemiuu,  vhile  the  heavenly  6how  procccda. 

This  portion  of  the  play  may  be  a  rcmiuiaccnce  of  Swednnborjj,  or  it 
mar  be  menily  n  case  in  vhich  a  genius  widely  ditferciit  from  his  takes 
up  a  nmilor  parable.  But  Snredenborg  as  a  philosophical  llieosophiat 
wva  at  variance  with  Swcdcriborg  the  C/wisiiaa  morattst;  and  Gootbc 
certainly  did  not  himself  hold  Grctchcu  to  be  "magna  peccatrix"  in 
any  sense  which  "  Doctor  Marinnus  in  dcr  hucbstcn  rcinliehittcii  Zcllc" 
Koald  rccogiiizc.  Tlic  poet  siiraply  took  up  one  of  the  mcdiicval  forma 
of  tliD  FaUiit  legend,  added  uew  matter,  and  treated  the  story  mediKvnlly, 
with  the  medieval  faith  and  social  conditions  as  machinery  for  tragic 
results  If  bo  could  have  gained  the  other  ear  of  poor  Grctchen  iti  the 
cathedral,  he  would  have  whispered  bcr  to  como  out  into  the  suushine,  to 
forget  the  chanting  monk^  and  the  dies  ira,  and  take  a  cheerful  ticw 
of  the  natural  and  the  inevitable. 

This,  of  course,  would  have  made  the  poem  as  false  in  art  as  if  Dante 
had  trrnted  the  Rimini  rumaoec  in  the  spirit  of  Pulci.  Butstill  Goethe 
is  Goethe,  aud  eaunot  help  being  inconsistent  here  aud  there.  In 
IHckeuBj  who  never  starts  from  the  intellectual  side,  and  always  adopts 
Ibc  conventional  philosophy  of  life  and  the  conventional  morality,  we 
hare  no  sncli  puzzles.  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  presence  would  be 
incon-sistcnt  with  immense  and  cver-rccurring  humour,  or  what  shall 
be  done  with  "  Tristram  Shandy"  and  "  Don  ttuixote?"  But  the  creator 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  had  his  eyc^t  opcu  upon  life,  and  felt  "  the  burden 
and  the  mystery  "  in  his  own  way— as  he  dealt  with  them  in  his  own 
way.  The  scenes  in  the  Fleet  prison,  and  some  of  the  stories  told  at 
Xjowten'fl  "Magpie  and  Stump"  supper,  show,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
tbat  the  iron  bail  entered  into  his  soul  a  little  even  then.  His  way  of 
dealiDg  with  life  was  that  of  the  humorist.  What  the  bearing  of  that 
i»,  otie  great  bearing  of  it  at  all  events,  we  may,  if  we  please,  tind  sug- 
i;c«tcd  to  11%  in  Sbelley'<i  little  speech,  that  the  world  would  ucrer  be 
rvff^rmed  till  laughter  was  put  down.  It  ia  not  clear  what  he  meant  by 
thU,  for  be  had  been  coinplaiiiiDg  of  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
forlunatc  of  us  make  laugbiug  capital  out  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
wrong-doiiig  amoug  the  less  fortunate,  itnt  what  it  may  be  allowed  to 
romiiul  us  of  is  thi*,  that  humour  irresistibly  "takes  the  rough  edge" 
off  rvcn  wrong  considered  an  a  topic  of  art.  Sydney  Smith  wrote  some 
not  too  well  considered  words  atwut  the  "  moral "  dangers  of  humour. 
Bat  what  is  the  real  truth  upon  this  tiubjcct? 

Let  us  recall  the  well  kouwu  mediu;val  fulk-tale  of  Reynard  the  Fox. 
Mr.  Fruude  aud  many  other  writers  more  or  lesit  iugenioua  have  taken 
up  the  old  nut  t-o  crnck  in  eonneetiuu  with  that  poem.  How  is  it  that 
Ucyuard  carries  ofl'  so  much  sympathy?  First  of  all  let  it  be  noted 
tbat  his  rancaliticB  aflcct  different  miuds  iu  different  ways.  The  writer 
of  thtoii:  lines  huj)  never  hccu  able  to  relish  the  boi>k,  and  there  are  no 
dodbt  other*  who  liud  it  almoiit  exclusively  painful  reading.      But  the 
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«tory  has  been  i-ead  and  enjoyed  as  much  as  I'ilgrim's  IVogrcas,  and 
Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  I'rondc,  and  Cioethe — meu  of  vi-ry  diflerent  UKtc*  aua 
differing  moral  standards — OiieuJy  speak  of  it  as  doliglitftU.  Now  wlmt 
is  the  source  of  this  delight,  where  is  it  felt  ?  lu  some  minds  there  is 
a  natural  eougcnital  love  of  trickeiy,  ercu  tfaougb  this  he  accompanied 
by  what  is  called  honesty,  or  even  honour.  These,  of  course,  will  like 
Reynard.  Again,  most  men  have  a  strong  lovo  of  jKiwer  and  an  almi«n 
immoral  sympathy  with  success  as  such.  These  also  must  find  itcyuard 
agreeable  reading.  Wc  may  presume,  however,  that  the  life  of  n  Man 
who  was  as  greedy  and  treaeherous  as  Reynard  would  giro  unmiscd 
pleasure  to  only  a  very  few  readersj  and  this  helps  us  to  a  clue.  The 
story  it!  openly  told  as  having  a  human  jv/erenee  or  sub-moaning ;  and 
ihc  final  triumph  of  MclHshncss  and  woi^dly  wisdom  on  the  one  hand, 
hclfKid  ,))y  stupidity  and  openness  to  dattcry  on  the  other,  is  meant  to 
be  a  rcprcAcntation  of  what  takes  place  tu  human  society,  atid  that  not 
as  au  exceptional  thing,  hut  generally.  Yet  wc  could  not  enduiv 
without  riulcnt  disgust  the  success  of  the  rascal  of  the  stury^  if  the 
whole  thing  were  put  before  us  iu  terms  undi<igiiiscrlly  human — scarcely 
any  one  could — Barnes  Ncwcomc  himself  would  rcrolt  at  it.  What 
pleases  us  is  the  unfailing  resource,  the  savoir-Jairt  of  the  rascal ;  and 
as  foxes,  badgers,  wolves,  and  hears  arc  supposed  to  have  no  souls  and 
nu  future,  the  reader  docs  uot  usiiully  look  at  the  tnlc  from  any  morut 
point  of  view,  in  spite  of  the  undci'-currcnt  of  meaning.  The  levity  of 
the  writing,  too,  tends  to  make  it  all  tolcrahlc.  If  the  |K)cm  were  wtittcn 
with  the  savage  camcstnc.«  of  Swift's  adTcntnrcs  of  Gnlliver  among  Otc 
Yahoos,  it  would  not  pIcaM!.  And  sonic  of  the  more  fastidious  atuotig 
ua  may  after  all  think  that  there  must  be  a  vein  of  hardncM  in  tlic 
nature  of  any  modern  reader  who  can  really  enjoy  "  ReynonI "  without 
reserve.  Perhaps  if  those  adult  students  uhu  like  it  bc«t  were  to  9pcak 
the  whole  truth,  they  would  tell  us  that  they  come  to  Reynard's  triumph 
with  a  pang.  ^Vhat  they  realty  like  'n  not  hU  success,  as  his  succcm, 
but  they  all  feel  plcoAure  in  the  irouy,  and  the  human  bearing  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  turus  the  greediness  aud  vanity  of  othcra  into 
weapons  against  themselves.  It  is  us  if  Uriah  Uecp  "  sold  "  Dotlson 
and  Fogg.  But  wc  should  not  be  pleased  with  the  cunuing  which 
"  sold  "  a  faithfiU  dt^,  making  his  simple-hearted  love  fur  his  master 
the  instrument  of  his  humiliation.  If  there  were  anything  laughable 
about  the  process  we  should  laugh,  hut  paiu  would  lie  uppermost  iu  our 
minds. 

In  fact,  humour  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  leveller.  Not  that  it 
turns  the  hero  into  u  iiuack  or  a  weakling,  hut  that  it  takes  down  our 
prides  all  round  by  suggcstitig  the  points  in  winch  wc  are  all  weak. 
It  says,  "Thou  art  the  man!"  in  a  smiling  whbpcr.  Often  it  says 
what  is  not  true,  or  says  it  with  a  (ouch  of  Bpilc,  but  in  that  ease  it  has 
quitted  its  proper  function — perhaps  it  is  too  iutclligcut,  as  iu  the  cose 
of  Tlinckciny.  If  it  is  to  relU-ve  our  breasts  and  do  us  good,  it  niunt  It, 
above  ail  things,  simple  and  childlike.     A  child  couldj  oi  course,  nc\if 
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have  drawn  Dogberry,  or  my  UDcle  Toby,  or  Mr.  Pickwick,  or 
Don  Quixote ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  spirit  in  which  such  figures  are 
drawn  ia  childlike.  It  is  certain  that  Dogberry  would  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous character  if  he  were  an  emperor  instead  of  a  parish  beadle,  but 
it  is  only  a  critic  or  student  who  thinks  of  such  things — and  only  upon 
a  sort  of  compulsion  which  is  no  pleasure  to  himself — so  we  wiU  not 
push  that  matter  any  further  than  just  to  mention  Mr.  Winkle  in 
"  Pickwick.'*  The  late  Emperor  of  the  French  was  about  as  geuiilne  a 
ruler  of  men  as  Mr.  Winkle  was  a  sportsman  ;  but  Mr.  Winkle  suggests 
no  grave  problem ;  his  little  quackeries  only  make  us  wince  because 
they  remind  us  of  our  own.  He  is  drawn,  as  Mr,  Pickwick  is  drawn 
(and  Dogberry  and  Don  Quixote  and  Toby  Shandy),  as  a  child  draws 
figures  on  a  slate.  "  I  think  I  shall  kick  out  this  leg  a  little  more/' 
says  a  child  drawing  a  cow  in  ouc  of  Hawthoroe's  Note-books — "  as 
being  the  creator  of  the  cow,"  adds  Hawthorne.  It  is  the  spontaneity 
that  does  it.  And  this  spontaneity  is  the  correlative  of  that  sense  of 
fatality  in  the  universe  that  comes  more  or  less  to  all,  but  specially  tu 
men  of  fine  sensibility  (no  theory  is  now  in  question).  Sometimes  we 
feel  it  with  bitterness,  eometimes  with  an  inward  smile.  It  is  only  when 
wc  think  about  it  that  the  burden  becomes  intolerable,  or  threatens  to 
be  so.  After  we  have  thought, — "  looking  before  and  after," — we  may 
find  help  in  "  King  Lear,"  or  "  Prometheus  Unbound,"  or  "  Faust," 
but  we  could  not  do  without  humour,  the  great  leveller.  In  some  way 
or  other  we  must  became  as  little  children,  and  take  life  as  it  comes, 
before  we  can  be  reconciled  to  ourselves.  We  must  be  helped  to  feel 
as  at  heart  beneficent  the  paradox  created  by  the  conflict  of  conscience 
and  free-will  on  the  one  hand  and  the  seeming  fatality  of  character  and 
circumstance  on  the  other.  This  is  what  a  great  humorist  like  Dickens 
may  do  for  us  as  well  as-  a  great  poet  like  Goethe.  And  he  may  some- 
times do  it  better,  especially  in  times  like  ours,  when  the  head  has 
threatened  and  still  threatens  to  be  too  much  for  the  heart,  and  too 
many  of  our  best  and  wisest  barely  escape  the  taint  of  cynicism.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  great  poem  of  Goethe  presents  the  whole  problem 
of  modern  life  as  no  other  book  does,  and  the  dictum,  repeated  in  various 
forms  by  many  authorities,  is  probably  true : — 

"  Wlion  Goetlie'a  death  was  told,  we  said — 
Sunk,  then,  ib  Kurope's  eagcst  head, 
PhysiciitD  of  the  Iroa  Age, 
Goethe  hna  done  hiti  pilgrimBge. 
lie  took  the  suSering  human  race, 
He  read  each  wound,  each  weakneaa  clear— 
And  struck  his  finder  on  the  place 
And  aaid — Thou  aileit  htrr,  and  here. — 
Ho  look'd  on  Europe's  dying  hour 
Of  fitful  dream  and  feverish  power  ; 
Hia  eye  plunged  down  the  weltering  strifo, 
The  turmoil  of  expiring  life  ; 
He  said — The  end  ii  everywhere. 
Art  ulill  hat  truth,  take  refuge  there  ; 
And  he  waa  happy,  if  to  know 
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C-M»ea  at  lliingn,  luid  Tar  bdrnr 
His  («H  to  see  Uia  lurid  Bow 
Of  tvrror.  um]  Jnutic  ditUtaa, 
An<l  heiidlAit);  ta.ta,  ba  hApjiiness." 


*•  Art  8!iU  has  trutli,  take  refuge  there."  Tliat  is  what  the 
has  done,  or  tried  to  do,  but  not  Buccessfully  or  hapjrtly.  Our 
"bigh-art"  painting  is  6ad  and  subdued;  so  are  the  coloun  we 
afffC't  iu  drees  and  furniture.  lu  spite  of  our  love  of  burlesqnc — 
which  can  only  iu  rare  cases  be  a  high  furoi  of  humour — wc  do  not 
find  either  in  literature,  or  art,  or  society  the  free.  «tnplc  fiaiety  that 
was  once  ours.  Animal  spirilii  arc  almost  gone  front  us ;  wc  import 
thein  now  from  America,  but  ouly  in  smalt  quantities.  With  thii 
state  of  things  comes  the  Icudeucy  to  get  the  utmost  possible  enjoyment 
out  of  life  as  it  is — In  faet,  the  love  of  luxury  ;  but  this  is  accompanied 
with  extreme  fat(ti<liou^nc.1H,  and  the  death's-heud  is  visible  behind  the 
flowers  of  the  banquet.  No  living  writer  has  embodied  all  this  with 
such  exquisite  sltill  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  A^'hen  we  read  his 
"Scholar  Gysy,"  his  "  Myecrinus,"  his  "  Obermauu  Once  More,"  we 
iind  the  secrets  of  "  the  modem  malady,'*  m  it  is  termed,  told  in 
music  the  most  original  that  this  generation  has  heard.  I'udouhtedly 
the  chief  secret  is  the  want  of  lifting  {mwer  iu  raligtous  faith;  but  we 
should  deceive  ourselres  if  wc  attributed  this  to  any  merely  intellectual 
causes.  It  is  owing  lo  some  laws  of  action  and  reaction  whicli  wc 
bare  not  yet  got  at.  The  strong  men  have  "  the  malady,''  as  well  as 
the  weak.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  rh;a  from  it,  nor  was  Mr.  Mill.  The 
only  intelligent  and  ciiltivntnd  persons  who  esca}je  it  ate  thoK  who 
boTe  a  firm  hold  of  religious  dogma  of  some  kind. 

The  diOercnce  between  the  simple,  whole-hearted,  boyish  sense  of 
enjoyment  which  is  diffused  throuf^h  the  sketches  of  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick is  the  central  5gurc,  and  the  fastidious  searching  for  plea- 
mrc  in  "  artistic '' forms,  which  is  so  familiar  to  as  all,  is  obvious 
upon  the  Burfnce,  The  art-spirit  had  not  come  into  fashion  when 
Pickwick  was  written,  and  people  drank  more  than  was  gooil  for  them. 
The  odour  of  rum  is  seldom  out  of  thoae  fiiendty  familiar  pages  for 
long  together.  Rut  the  difference  is  much  mure  than  the  difference 
between  coarseness  and  elegance.  It  in  not  lloh  Sawyer  and  milk 
punch  against  Mr.  Bunio-Joncs  and  Chfttean-Yquem  (will  Mr.  Burno- 
Jones  excuse  the  reference?),  nor  betwiTii  the  loud  hospitality  of 
Manor  Farm  and  the  unceremonious  refinement  of  a  ganlcu-porty  of 
yesterday ;  it  is  much  more,  and  it  is  not  easily  to  be  defined,  or  otco 
apprehended.  But  one  thing  is  clear  enough — Pickwick  must  take  its 
place  anioQg  the  bcucficcut  bouks  that  help  to  mokn  life  intelligible  to 
us  in  days  when  we  ask  too  many  qncstions,  and  try  in  vain  to  put  off 
the  devourinij  sphinx  with  baUadea  and  soil-coloured  pictures;  and  it  is 
mainly  through  the  CKsential  beauty  of  tlio  character  of  Mr.  Pickwick 
that  the  book  does  us  the  good  service  ve  receive  from  it.     BascaU, 
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fools,  malignant  persons,  and  pompous  sneaks  get  the  better  of  him 
for  a  time,  as  they  do  of  others,  and  we  laugh  at  his  way  of  showing 
fight  jost  as  we  do  at  Don  QuiKote's.  Mr.  Pickwick's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  Dodflon  and  Fogg  was  about  as  sensible  as  Don  Quixote's 
procedure  in  behalf  of  the  apprentice  whose  master  he  compelled  to 
give  up  flogging  him  (till  the  Knight  was  out  of  sight,  when  the  master, 
of  course,  laid  on  the  scourge  worse  than  ever),  and  we  smile  at  his 
simplicity.  But  we  Iotc  him  for  hia  goodness  and  faith,  and  we  find 
that  for  his  sake  we  do  not  quite  hate  the  worst  rascal  in  the  book. 
The  general  result  is  the  blessed  and  beautiful  work  of  Humour,  the 
kindly  leveller.  Everybody  is  made  more  or  less  laughable ;  we  feel 
that  this  picture  of  life  is  essentially  true,  and  that  Schopenhauer  him- 
self, if  he  had  been  present  at  old  AVeller's  interview  with  his  son's 
master  at  Dulwich,  would  have  fallen  in  love  with  all  there,  and  said 
with  Paley,  "  It  is  a  happy  world,  after  all." 

We  have  more  than  once  called  Humour  the  great  leveller,  and  it 
deserves  its  name,  because,  keeping  among  ordinary  heights,  it  does  its 
work  more  easily,  more  comfortably,  for  the  majority  of  mankind  than 
poetry,  which  adopts,  or  seems  to  adopt,  the  reverse  method.  Take,  as 
an  example,  a  fjw  characteristic  lines  from  Mr.  Browning's  poem  of 
"  Christmas  Eve."  The  dreamer  of  that  powerful,  though  inconclusive, 
poem  has  been  iu  the  lecture-room  at  Gottingen,  and  listened  to  the 
Professor's  argument  in  favour  of  a  purely  Humanitarian  religion. 
But  the  dreamer  sees  that  in  this  "  exhausted  air-bell  of  the  critic"  there 
is  really  no  element  at  all  which  can  smtain  religious  faith  or  energy  : — 

"  The  goodneas,— bow  did  he  acquire  it ! 
Was  it  Belf-gaiDed,  did  God  inspire  it  T 
Choose  whidi ;  then  tell  me  on  what  ground 
Should  its  poaaessor  dare  propound 
His  claim  to  rise  o'er  us  an  inch. 


*'A  thousAQd  poets  Dried  at  life, 
And  only  one  amid  the  strife 
Rose  to  be  Shakapeara  !     Each  shall  take 
His  crowo,  I'd  say,  for  the  world's  sake — 
Though  some  objected — '  Had  we  seen 
The  heart  and  head  of  each,  what  screen 
Was  broken  there  to  give  them  lieht, 
While  in  ourselves  it  shuts  the  eight. 
We  should  no  more  admire,  perchance, 
That  these  found  truth  out  at  a  glance, 
Than  marvel  how  the  liat  discerns 
Some  pitch-dark  cavern's  fifty  turns. 
Led  by  a  finer  tact,  a  gift 
He  boasts,  which  other  birds  must  shift 
Without,  and  grope  as  beat  they  can.' 

"  No  nearer  Something  by  a  jot 
Rise  an  infinity  of  Nothings 
Than  one  ;  take  Euclid  for  your  teacher  ! 
DietiuKuish  kinds  :  do  crownings,  clothings, 
Make  that  Creator  which  was  creature  T 
Multiply  gifta  upon  hia  head. 
And  what,  when  all's  done,  shall  be  said, 
But  ....  the  more  gifted  he,  I  ween  !" 
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Aud  the  ailment,  addressed  to  tbe  Humanitarian,  concludes  thus  : 

' '  Go  on,  you  shall  no  more  move  my  gravity, 
Than,  when  I  see  boya  rido  acockLone^ 
I  find  it  in  my  heart  to  emb&rnise  them 
By  hinting  that  their  stick's  a  mock  horse, 
Anil  they  really  carry  what  they  say  carries  them." 

This  is  the  poetic  or  philosophic  way  of  putting  the  case,  and  it  is  common 

with  Mr.  Browning — another  illustration  occurring  in  the  songof  Pippa — 

"  All  service  is  the  same  with  God, 
Whose  puppets,  best  and  worst,  ore  we," 

But  this  may  easily  slide  into  Antinoraianism,  and,  whether  we  take  it 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  offered  to  us  in  Goethe's  "  Faust"  or  Bailey's 
"  Festus,"  or  in  any  othcrj  it  puts  us  in  dread  of  a  paradox,  and  the 
next  step  is  naked  Pantheism.  Keeping,  however,  upon  the  lower 
levels,  what,  under  shadow  of  any  view  of  this  kind,  is  to  keep  us  from 
an  uncomfortable  approach  to  cynicism  ? 

Many  things  may  help  us.  Firm  adherence  to  religious  dogma 
may  do  it;  and  humour  may  do  it.  It  is  with  the  latter  we  arc 
now  concerned.  Certain  critics  of  humour  as  a  moral  agent  (from 
the  Shelley  or  Sydney  Smith  point  of  \ievi)  have  not,  perhaps, 
borne  in  mind  that  there  must  be,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  an  intense 
enjoying  power  which  has  the  element  of  faith  in  it,  and  some- 
thing, too,  of  another  element — namely,  love  j  the  latter  being,  if  you 
please,  the  clay  out  of  which,  when  the  furnace  has  done  its  work, 
comes  the  high  divine  grace  of  charity.  Hence,  when  the  worst  is  said, 
against  men  like  Fielding  and  Sterac,  our  hearts  continue  to  warm  to 
them.  We  arc  not  finally  repelled  even  hy  their  worst  grossaess, 
because  we  see,  by  a  true  instinct,  that  the  element  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy— kindly  in  the  old  strict  sense — is  after  all  uppermost;  that  so 
much  laughter  implies  enjoyment  of  life;  aud  that  life  cannot  be 
enjoyed  without  faith  in  its  value  and  purposes.  Perhaps,  the  most 
delightful  examples  of  the  function  of  humour,  as  a  kindly  leveller,  are 
to  be  found  in  Charles  Lamb.  Some  of  his  little  speeches  are  typical. 
For  instance,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  a  thief  is  not  an  honest 
man?"  Or  that  other  one,  not  so  good  in  one  way  but  better  in 
another, — his  reply,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  bear  to  sit  with 
some  improper  person :  "  Sir,  I  will  sit  with  any  one  but  a  hen."  This 
kind  of  thing  may  easily  degrade  to  "  miry  clay ;"  but  it  may  be  "  fine 
clay"  also,  and  it  may  be  wrought  into  vessels  for  which  no  wine  of 
life  is  too  sacred.  It  may  certainly  go  to  teach  us  humility;  and  there 
is  no  book  of  similar  pretensions  so  admirably  sure  to  knock  the  conceit 
out  of  a  sensitive  reader  as  "  Pickwick."  One  would  hardly  go  to 
'•  Faust"  for  that  lesson.  But  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  apology 
at  the  close  of  "  Pickwick"  for  the  triviality  of  some  parts  of  the  book. 
It  is  inartistic;  but  it  shows  that  Mr.  Dickens  felt  that,  though  his 
hero  was  laughable,  he  was  Bt  for  something  else  than  to  be  laughed  at. 

Matthew  B&ownb. 


A  DISHOMED   NATION. 


THE  whole  of  the  pariah  in  which  I  resiilc,  with  some  iusij^uificaat 
exceptions,  belongs  to  an  entailed  estate.  The  exceptions  are  a 
small  property  of  forty  acres,  another  of  half  an  acre,  and  a  small 
glebe.  The  forty  acres,  had  they  been  saleable,  would  any  time  during 
the  last  centnry  have  been  absorbed  by  the  estate  :  they  have^  however, 
been  leased  to  it  beyond  the  memory  of  any  one  now  alive.  The  half- 
acre  once,  of  late  years,  was  on  the  point  of  coming  into  the  market, 
bat  it  happened  that  the  then  life-tenant  of  the  estate  was  non-resident, 
and  so  did  not  become  aware  of  the  fact ;  it,  therefore,  escaped  annexa- 
tion, and  was  purchased  by  the  sou  of  the  man  who  had  lived  in  the 
house  upon  it.  He  had  received  a  liint  that  it  might  be  had,  and  so 
was  enabled  to  secure  it  by  private  contract,  but  at  such  a  price  as 
those  only  can  afford  who  intend  to  cultivate  their  land  with  their  own 
hands.  The  purchaser,  then,  of  this  half-acre  is  the  only  man  in  the 
parish  who  resides  in  a  house  that  is  absolutely  his  own.  lie  alone 
has  a  house,  which  he  can  alienate,  or  pull  down,  or  improve,  or  deal 
with  aa  he  may  please.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  life-tenant  of  the 
estate,  by  the  incumbent,  by  auy  of  the  farming  tenants  or  of  the 
labourers.  I  have  now  been  connected  with  the  parisli  for  thirty-nine 
yearn,  and  under  our  English  system  chauges  arc  so  frequent  that  at 
this  day  only  one  man  in  the  parish  is  residing  in  the  house  he  occu- 
pied at  the  time  I  became  acquainted  with  the  place ;  and  not  one  man, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  fortuuate  owner  of  the  half-acre,  ja 
living  in  a  house  at  that  time  occupied  by  his  father.  Wc  are  ofien 
told  that  agricultural  tenancies  are  almost  as  continuous  in  families  as 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  land  such  tenants  occupy.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  so,  generally,  in  these  days.  And  as  to  agricultural 
labourers^  they  ■  are  so  entirely  dependent  for  their  cottages  on  the 
VOL.  xxxnii.  N 
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wants  and  caprices  of  othcre,  that  thirty  rrars  make  great  changes  in 
the  personnel  o(  the  vorkinf;  hands  on  most  cstufcs  Labourers  arc 
ever  coming  and  going,  and  a  generation  changes  almost  all  the  names 
of  that  class  in  a  muUitudc  of  parish  registera.  New  tenants  bring 
new  hands ;  and  the  new  hands,  that  take  the  places  of  the  old  onra, 
are  in  their  turn  not  likely  to  be  more  permanently  settled  than  their 
predecessors.  Voder  the  conditions  of  the  system  no  one  can  strike 
root  in  the  soil. 

The  same  state  of  things  exists  in  other  parishes  iu  the  ueigbbour- 
hood,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  eubts,  though  of  course  not  every- 
where to  the  same  degree,  yet  pretty  geueruUy,  througboat  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  next  year,  in  malting  our  returns  for  the  census,  every 
householder  had  to  state  whether  he  lived  iu  a  freeliuld  house  of  his 
own,  or  iu  a  leasehold  or  rented  house^  it  would  Ijc  seen  that  in  London, 
with  ita  4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  in  all  our  large  towns,  and  generally 
in  our  rural  districts,  alike  in  Knglaud,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  who  live  in  Iioukcb  of  their  own,  which  they  can  sjicnd 
money  in  improving  for  tlicmaclves  and  their  fauiUicHj  would  be.  so 
small  as  to  oblige  us  to  feel  that  in  this  matter  wc  had  sunk  into  a 
category  uecupied  by  oun^elves  alone,  that  of  being,  throughout  nil  the 
world,  whether  civilized  or  unei^'itized,  the  only  dishorned  nation. 

What  I  sec  arouud  me  often  reminds  me  of  the  deep  feeling  with 
which,  now  niauy  years  ago,  a  friend,  whose  professional  avocations  had 
obliged  htm  to  live  a  somewhat  erratic  life,  so  that  be  bad  only  occu- 
pied a  succession  of  hired  houses,  once  remarked  to  mc  Chui  I 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  he  yearned  for  a 
house  of  bis  own.  "  Wlmt  a  happiness,"  he  said,  "  wonid  it  then  be 
to  mc  to  toil  and  to  deny  myself  in  order  to  make  it  a  commodious  and 
beautiful  abode  for  my  family  !  How  should  I  study  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  behold  ou  the  outside,  and  pleasant  to  live  in  \  How  do- 
willing  phouid  I  he  to  leave  it,  and  bow  glad  to  rcttum  to  it  !  If  it 
bad  a  garden,  what  loving  care  should  I  bestow  upon  it  f  If  I  had  bnt 
one  tree — a  single  oak,  so  noble  a  piece  of  Nature's  handiwork — that  I 
could  call  my  own,  I  should  become  a  stronger  aud  &  better  man.  I 
should  feci  that  a  portion  of  Ood's  earth  had  been  given  to  me  in  tmit 
for  my  family,  and  thnt  I  must  be  careful  to  maintain  the  position  this 
conferred  upon  mc,  and  not  to  fall  short  of  the  rcspouubilitiea  it 
imposed." 

Ilie  ilueury  with  which  he  expressed  these  seutimeuta  showed  that 
they  were  not  then  stirring  withiu  him  for  the  first  time ;  and  bis 
fervour  perhaps  indicated  a  auppositiou  that  on  this  subject  bt»  ftcUngs 
were  uot  quite  Iboso  uf  ordinary  men.  But  in  this,  if  such  was  fait 
thought,  he  was  mistaken.  He  was  only  putting  into  words  what  men 
iu  all  times,  and  iu  all  degrees  oC  barbarism  and  of  civiliiution,  ban' 
acted  OQ,  and  which  be  felt  only  because  it  is  the  common  deeirc  which 
Nature  implaots  in  us  all.     What  launched  man  ou  his  long  career  of 
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progreu  wm  precJaely  tlie  crcatioa  And  tlie  poswcssion  of  a  house  of  hU 
own.  Thi«  it  wa«  tIjHt  ftrat  made  family  life  possible-  Aud  what 
called  into  beiog  tb«  firet  germ  of  family  life  is  vhat,  under  all  the 
advaDce*  that  Iiaro  aincc  been  made,  bas  ever  coutioued  to  be  it«  prime 
uece^sity,  lu  tUe  order  of  Nature,  however  great  the  outvFard  variety, 
^tbcre   are  ocver  two  uays  of  attainiug  ihc  same  end.      For  instance^ 

rowtb  is  the  same  process,  iunoilely  diversified,  in  evcrytbiog  that 
live*.  The  vertebrate  skeleton  is  the  only  scheme  of  organizatiou  for 
all  tbe  myriad  forms  of  higher  life,  irhcthcr  of  lish,  reptile,  bird,  beastj 
or  of  roau  himself.  No  ooe  of  the  myriad  host  of  the  hcnvcoly  hodioa 
obeys  a  diiTct^Dt  law  from  any  other  one.  So  is  it  tn  Nature's  moral 
order.  Tho  family  it  vias,  made  possible  by  the  possession  of  a  house, 
which  origioatcd,  organised,  maintained,  and  advanced  morality.  It 
was  so  in  the  beginning;  it  haa  !>ccn  so  ever  since;  and,  judging  from 
the  analogy  of-N*aturc,  and  from  the  rcc[uircmcnt:i  of  morality  itself,  it 
will  be  BO  to  tbc  end.  lu  the  grand  process  the  house  tliat  was  oac's 
own  was  the  starting-point,  nnd  in  orery  staj;c  and  form  of  civilization 
it  haa  been  tho  e-i-'«cntinl  condition  of  family  life  and  of  moral  progress. 
In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Kuropcan  thought  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  this  fa(;t  we  find  embodied  in  the  fable  of  the  troglodytic  Cyclops. 
People  who  livc<l  in  caves  were  not  yet  men.  They  had  not  reached 
the  Ktar ting-point — the  house.  Ilanlly  human  in  form  and  aspect, 
uy  wore  still   further  removed   firom   man's  nature  in  their  wane  of 

loraltty.  Morality  is  the  voluntary  submi-ssiou  of  natural  impulses  to 
what  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  right.     But  in  these  houseless  people 

ic  wilil  impulscj*  of  unregulated  nature  were  everything.     Each  ruled 

tis  wife  attd  childreu — iu  this  ease  extremes  have  wet — in  the  fashion 
of  the  Knglish  wife-kicker.  The  truth  to  uature  and  fuct  of  the  ohl 
fable  has  been  coufirnicd  iu  our  i\\nc&  by  what  we  have  come  to  know 
uf  the  Australian  savage.  Had  he  possessed  a  hut  or  a  wigwam — the 
genu  of  a  house — he  would  have  lived  less  the  life  of  a  brute.  lie 
would  then  have  posscssctl  a  wife,  and  the  germ  of  the  moral  life  would 
bare  \x.c\\  4uickcucd  within  him. 

Every  improvement  iu  the  house  is  an  improvement  in  morality. 

[f  it  contain  only  one  room  deccnry  and  modesty  arc  still  only  dormant 
»sibililic9.  So  construct  the  house  as  to  se|ianitc  tbc  parents  from 
the  children,  and  au  advance  will  be  effected.  Separate  the  boys  from 
the  girUj  and  this  advance  will  be  carried  further.  Let  the  house, 
that  is  continuously  being  impraved,  be  his  own,  and  it  boeumo?,  of 
all  lliat  uinu  can  scq^uirc,  or  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  his 
if  .',  the  one  possession  that  is  most  continuously  suggestive  and 

»;.  . ;iye   of  morality.     The  efforts   to  acquire,  to  maintain,  and  to 

improve  it  arc  a  daily  lifelong  schooling  of  morality.      Industry,  fore- 

tlinught,  and  M'if-dcuial  arc  then  the  natural  growths  of  his  condition. 

'And  in  the  train  of  these  virtues,  and  akin  to  them,  comes  tlic  sense  of 

the  bcaulifnl.     Tlic  man  so  far  advanced,  and  partly  conscious  of  what 
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it  is  that  lias  advanced  bim,  wishes  to  adorn  what  i«  liis  ovn*  ami 
wbicli  he  loves  dearly  because  it  is  so  preciou*  to  him.  He  oroamentji 
bis  duoi-s  aod  ffiiidows.  lie  paiuts  his  vails  and  ceilinga.  He  studies 
the  form  of  bis  furaiture  and  of  his  domettlic  utensils.  And  in  this 
nay  is  qtiickentMl  nithiu  him  the  germ,  also^  of  the  fiitc  arts.  The 
house,  the  home  that  is  one's  own,  is  as  potent  ns  it  is  simple  and 
uufuiling  ID  working  these  hnmaniztng  eSccta. 

We  see  evidcQcc  of  this  in  what  remains  to  us  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tceture  of  the  middle  ngrs.  Men  tlico  bestowed  much  ihought  oo  tbo 
dosiguiQg  and  dceoration  of  their  houses,  because  they  were  Ibeir  own. 
Doorposts  and  liiucis  were  carved;  ceilings  were  mouhled  ;  windows 
were  mullioncd;  walls  were  wniiiircoted.  Here  was  universal  training 
for  design,  iurcntion,  and  execution.  The  fine  oris  sehool  was  then  in 
every  house.  This  is  Nature's  plan.  That  Nature's  jdau  was  not  then 
Bupprcsicd  by  law  aeeount*  for  the  beauty  of  the  parish  rburcbes,  the 
abbeys,  the  cathcdrnis  of  those  tiroes.  Tlic  skill  and  sense  of  bcanty 
they  display  liad  been  railed  into  being  and  widely  disscmiualrd  by  the 
designing  and  decoration  of  dwclling-houst-s  that  belonged  lo  those 
who  dwelt  in  them. 

And  there  arc  other  human  requirements  which  eamiot  cvist  pro- 
perly or  fully  except  in  the  true  home,  that  is  to  say,  a  house  of  one's 
own :  and  in  these  times  it  most  be  one  that  is  not  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  a  family  in  the  iiresent  stage  of  civllizatioti ;  whow  bead,  (no, 
is  an  enfranchised  citizcu  of  what  we  have  so  often  of  late  been  lold  is 
this  great  empire  of  ours.  The  roiud  needs  for  its  healthy  cxcrcUe 
certain  conditions  of  environment ;  and  of  these  the  chief  is  the  dwell- 
ing-house. It  cannot,  for  instanee,  be  directed  to  profitable  objects,  or 
profitably  employed,  by  one  who  grew  up,  and  afterwnnls  had  to  paa« 
his  days  and  to  maintain  his  family,  in  an  urban  cellar,  or  a  rural  pig- 
stye.  Even  in  cases  where  the  Iwdy  is  not  cufccbU-d  by  such  a  babitattou 
the  mind  miut  become  a '"seockered  scrinchling"*  |>roduet,  not  of  kindly 
uotutc  but  of  the  violation  aud  degradation  of  nature.  But,  h(»wevcr, 
body  and  soul  arc  so  intimately  united  that  if  one  is  injured  the  ulJier 
suQcrs  with  it.  And  the  eflects  uf  this  degradatiou  arc,  by  the  law  of 
heredity,  transmitted  to  successive  geitcnitiuiis  of  citizcite.  Tbia  is 
enough  lo  account  for  the  dwarfed  aud  ttuuted  and  penertcd  intelli- 
gence of,  at  all  events  for  the  nit  contribution  to  the  intellectual  stom 
of  the  nation  mudc  by,  the  id-lodged  millions  of  Jjondou,  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns,  aud  of  the  agrieultural  districts,  or  generally  by  the 
workiog  classes  of  this  country.  If  this  state  of  things  is  ever  to  Ik 
changed,  if  their  minds  are  ever  to  be  of  any  use  to  themselves  and  to 
the  country,  if  ever  a  source  of  human  onjoymcnt,  it  can  ordy  bo  by 
euobling  them  tu  acquire  homca  in  wbich  thought  nmy  sometimeii  be 
possible,  in  which  a  few  objects  of  iustruction  or  inlerest  of  some  kind 
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or  atlicc  may  be  preserved,  or  in  vrhicb,  at  all  ereoU,  a  book  might 
occosioiiully  be  rcniL  This  it  uut  asking  much  fur  a  citueti  of  Kngliiiid. 
A»  lung  us  labourers  and  workmen  irere  only  drudges,  uotliiug  more,  our 
uomuioii  hiimaiittr  was  the  uuly  grouad  on  which  such  coiinideraLions 
could  have  bircu  urged.  In  those  times,  bowovcr,  eonsiderfttioiiB  of 
fauniautiy  iu  this  matter  did  nut  oconr  tn  many.  How  could  they  ? 
Did  thi!  idea  thut  slurcry  xras  a  moustrous  KTong  occur  to  a  single  mind 
tbroughoiit  all  the  rangn,  hath  in  space  and  time,  of  the  old  civilistatiiin  V 
Id  timu>,  &iilluot  very  remote,  ve  all  used  to  think  that  in  thid  matter 
cbiog»  were  as  tlicy  should  he,  and  that  intcllcctnni  imprfjrcmnnt  was 
not  fur  those  wboao  lot  it  was  to  labour ;  indeed,  that  they  could  harilty 
be  lou  ignorant,  lou  uuaapiring,  too  dependent.  Hut  nov  that  the 
progress  of  events,  which  rulent  and  8tatcsnii:ii  arc  impotent  to  cr>ntR)l, 
are  making  them  numerically  the  i-irtnal  rulers  of  the  country,  capable 
of  becoming  its  actnal  rulers,  then-  is  Ijcginning  to  spread  amongst  iia  a 
feeling  that  wc  mu«t  look  on  this  matccr  in  a  different  way.  That  a 
working  man  should  hare  a  6xcd  and  cherished  dircUing  of  hU  own  on 
Knglrsh  t)oil  is  not  merely  the  stiike  in  the  country  wc  used  to  hear  ii 
great  deal  of  before  household  suflragc  wa^  coticcded,  it  is  something 
more  :  it  i«  a  gnamutec  to  no  inconnidcrablc  extent  for  some  little  exer- 
cise of  thrift,  and  for  some  little  sobriety  of  thought. 

Social   intercourse  is  another  necessity  of  man's  inner  health  ;  tint 
the  society  of  his  iamily,  aud  tbeu  the  society  of  hia  feUow  men.     Dut 
everybody  knunii  that  there  must  be  LundnnU  of  tbousands  of  sn-ealled 
hottsea  and   of   workmen's  lodgings  in   this  country,  in   which  neither 
tbe  society  of  a.  man's  family  nor  of  his  fellow  mcu  is  possible.      Wo 
may,  or  wc  may  not,  be  the  richest,  but  we  certainty  arc  the  worst-honaed 
people  iu  the  world.      Hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  can  liave  no  society 
cxeept  in  the  public>bonsc.      A   man   from   among  these   hundreds  of 
thousands  who   feels  any  mental  movements   within  him,  who  has  any 
desin:  to  sav  anything  to  his  fellows,  or  to  hear  anything  they  may  have 
to  a»y,  most  go — there  is  no  alternative  for  him — to  the  pnblic-housc. 
This  ifi  tbe  cause  amongst  us  of  the  enormous  amount  of  drunkenness, 
litid  of  drinking  that  does  not  reach  the  point  of  drunkenness,  and  of  all 
their  grievous  attendant  evils.      Drinking  cannot  be  checked,  the  puhlic- 
lii  11  not  eeasc  to  attract,  the  evil   must  go  on,  and   it  will  go  on 
ii  .            .,  ni  cdticntion  gives  rise  to  more  mental  stir  amongst  us,  until 
there  be  opened  to  the  {leople  of  this  oountr}'  the  acqui<tition  of  houses 
of  their  own  which  they  wilt  love,  and  on  which  they  wilt  npcnd  money, 
the  money  they  are  now  compelled  by  the  proper  and  natural  yc-nniing 
cvtry  man  ha*  for  society  to  s]«nd  in  the  pnblic-housc.     Houses  of  their 
own,  upon  the  improvement  of  which  it  would  be  happiness  to  them  to 
spcDii  money,  aud  in  which  they  could  enjoy  the  society  of  their  famUy 
and  uf  a  fricud,  would  save  them  from  the  public-liousc.     Meetings, 
Icclare*,  Uacta,  sOcieliL-s,  IVrmi&sivc  Acts,  sermons,  will  never  do  it.      If 
wc  choose  to  int^uirc  of  e\pericoeu  and  ubsvrvatiou  what  it  is  that  makes 
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ft  being  pouessed  of  capacitirs  for  morality  aotl  reasoning  a  Urutc,  and 
what  it  is  thni  niakrs  him  a  iimn  ;  if  wcchoosc  to  Imvo  done  with 
trampling  on  an  urdiiiauot-  of  Nature ;  if  wc  become  disposed  to  render 
poeeiblo  for  otbers  what  ttc  sbould  wish,  irure  vre  in  thmr  case,  had  been 
rendered  possible  for  ourselves,  it  may  even  now  be  not  too  late  for  ob 
to  substitute  regeneration  for  catastrophe.  This  point  will  be  carrfnily 
considered  vbea  we  come  to  have  a  desire  to  bonoar  all  men,  to  make 
a  more  complete  and  happier  life  possible  for  all,  to  see  done  what  trill 
be  of  real  advantage  to  the  country,  to  prevent  our  being  any  lodger  a 
byeword  and  a  reproach  throughout  the  world.  Drunkenness,  brutality, 
and  def^radation  arc  an  unsafe  foundation  for  the  bononr  and  the  in- 
terests of  Kngland. 

Of  late  the  propertied  class  has  becu  waging  the  war&re  of  party 
with  uuusuol  animation.  Erery  one  appeared  to  have  a  (jersoual 
iutercst  in  keeping  the  ConsemitiVes  in,  or  in  tomiug  them  out.  Krery 
ODc  was  up  and  doing  at  the  recent  election.  Doubtless  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation  is  a  matter  of  great  concern.  So  is  the  skilfal  aud 
honest  managemcat  of  its  finances.  But  uU  the  wbile  there  is  something 
that  cooccrus  U5  more  nearly  and  more  deeply,  and  that  is  the  coadition 
of  the  |)coplc  themselves — that  portion  of  the  people  which  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  in  whose  hands  we  have  now  placed  the  destinies  of  the 
Kmpire.  Of  this,  which  outweighs  everything  else,  and  crerything  else 
jiut  together,  we  hear  nothing.  At  any  moment  while  the  propertied 
thottsimds  arc  proposing  the  propertyless  millions  may  dispose. 

The  influence  the  pnblicans  exercised  on  the  nicetion  of  1874  ought 
to  Iw  taken  by  botli  particB  as  a  serious  warning,  iis  touch  by  the  party 
that  profited,  as  by  the  party  that  lost,  by  it.  In  1H74,  by  its  studdrnncas, 
its  universality,  its  success,  it  took  every  one  by  surprise.  Nothing  like 
it  ever  before  occurred  amongst  us.  As  the  clap  of  thunder  reveals  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  so  did  this  most  suceeRsful  roir/i 
d'iiat  of  a  single  trade  reveal  the  political  condition  into  whieh  the 
country  bad  passed.  What  the  publicans  then  did  the  pmpertylem 
millions  may  at  any  moment  do,  and  with  terrible  effect  For  if  they 
move  it  will  be  for  political,  social,  or  economical  objects,  as  thtf« 
things  are  understood  or  misunderstood  by  them,  and  as  they  couimend 
IhcmselTCH  to  their  feelings,  aud  as  Ibcy  seem  to  further  what  they  dccia 
their  interesls.  All  that  is  needed  for  the  move  is  a  leader  such  ai  they 
often  find,  wise  or  unwise  as  It  may  happen,  or  a  sense  of  midio 
grievance,  rightly  or  wrongly  entertained,  as  (he  case  may  l>r.  Tlic 
prc«s,  the  telegraph,  the  raUway,  and  the  urgaolzation  these  render  easy, 
are  a?<  availaliie  by  them  as  by  the  onner»  of  pro}}erly,  wliile  on  tbcir 
side  are  overwhelraing  numbers.  In  Ireland  tliere  are  (i()0,00(>  tenants, 
but  how  few  thousands  of  landlords.  In  Kngland  and  Seotlnud  what  is 
the  proportion  of  landlonU  to  labourers,  and  of  mill-owners  and  of  coal* 
owners  to  operatives  and  coal-minors  'i 

Tbo  eouditiou  of  these  millioos,  whom  our  hind  aystem  prohibit 
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from  giving  to  society  the  security  of  homes  of  their  own,  la  a  danger, 
and  a  verj-  menacing  one,  to  our  civilization.  We  were  told  in  the  late 
debate  on  Irish  distrctts  iu  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  Donegal  "'  there 
are  17,000  tenants  liring  in  habitations  unfit  for  liuman  beings;  thut 
there  are  237,000  families  living  in  mud  rabins  of  a  utin^lc  room  in 
Irelaml !"  In  mud  cabins  of  a  single  room!  Is  civilixatiou — but  the 
safe  excrciisp  of  the  fraiichisR  is  wlmt  touehes  us  most  sensibly — possible 
under  stirh  conditions?  la  not  this  enough  to  explain  the  chronic  rcst- 
leuaess  of  Ireland  ?  How  appalling  is  the  picture  of  the  life  which  this 
necessitates.  But  Irelaml  seems  a  far  war  off — it  is,  however,  as 
integral  u  part  of  the  nation  as  Yorkshire — and  many  think  that  it  is 
better  to  coerce  than  to  humanize  Irishmen.  Uut  are  thiugs  any  l>cttcr 
■t  onr  own  doors,  and  all  around  us?  Are  there  not  in  our  great  cities 
other  227,000  families  living  in  cellars  aud  single  rooms,  iu  worse  air, 
and  iu  worse  surroaiidings,  and  in  worse  contamination  both  to  mhid 
aud  body,  iu  close  Contiguity  to  gin  palaces  and  other  incentives  to 
Ticc?  And  we  should  not  be  wrong  if  we  doubled,  or  even  trebled, 
time  327,000  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  In  rural  England,  too. 
much  is  not  as  it  seems.  The  landscape  smiles  with  green  meadows, 
golden  coruQelds,  and  trim  copses,  with  grey  church  towers,  peaceful 
pmonages,  and  lordly  mannous  in  spacious  parks,  shaded  with  giant 
oak«  and  threaded  with  silver  streams.  Cut  how  of  the  cottages  in 
wbich  dwell  the  hamis  who  keep  the  whole  iu  order,  nnd  by  whose  toil 
the  scene  is  made  to  smile  while  it  yields  its  increase  ?  The  last  authentic 
account  we  have  of  the  condition  of  their  dwellings  in  contained  iu  the 
report  of  the  present  Kishop  of  Manchester,  the  fearless  truthfulness  of 
which  went  a  long  way  towards  securing  for  him  the  respect  and  love 
of  his  Lancashire  diocese,  nnd  which  was  well  rewarded  with  a  bishopric. 
He  tells  ns  that,  out  of  300  parishes  he  visited  in  Norfolk,  I-ls$cx, 
iceslcrshirc,  and  Sussci,  he  found  "ouly  two  where  the  cottage 
>mniodation  was  sufhcicnt  in  quantity  and  good  iu  quality;"  that' 
tbe  majority  of  cottages  in  rural  parii^hcs  arc  deficient  in  almost  every 
requisite  that  should  constitute  a  home  for  a  Christian  family  in  a 
civilited  community.  "  It  is  impossible,"  lie  adds,  "  to  exaggerate  the  ill 
effects  of  «uch  a  state  of  things  in  crcry  re»|>cct,  physical,  social,  econo-' 
micitl,  morul,  atui  intellectual.  PhyoicaUy,  a  ruinous,  ill-drained  cottage, 
ovcri.Ti>wded,  generates  nuy  amount  of  disease — fevers  of  every  type, 
catarrh,  rheumatism — as  well  as  Juteusifies  to  tbe  utmost  the  tendency 
to  scrofula  and  phthisis,  which,  from  their  frequent  intermarriages  and*' 
tlicir  low  ilirt,  ub-juud  so  largely  among  the  poor.  Economically,  the 
imperfect  distribution  of  cottages  deprives  the  farmer  of  a  large  pro- 
}•'  r  his  cff-'cttTe   labour  power;   when  he  gets  his  man    ho  gets 

In:  ,   or  less  cufccbled  by  the  distance  he  has  to  travel  to  his  work. 

The  moral  eooscquences  are  fearful  to  contemplate.      Modesty  must  )>e 
m  v  an  iiuimagitiulile  thing,  where  in  one  small 

f]  I       i>  ••.  three,  generations  are  herded  promiscuously. 
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ami  wberc  tlie  vrhulc  atmo»pl)iTC  is  scusutil,  and  bumau  dqIui-c  U 
degraded  to  sotDcthtng  below  tlic  levi-1  of  the  awiuc.  It  U  &  hideous 
|jicture,  and  tLc  picture  is  drawn  frijui  the  lite." 

In  SpixBorth  he  found  only  three  cottage*  to  MOO  ocres,  ftt 
Wiiterilun  only  two  to  TGO  acres,  at  Marksball  five  to  830  acres,  al 
UucUcnhnm  Tofts  two  on  050  acres,  at  Didliiigtoii  two  on  1^830  acrc&. 
At  Sedgeford  the  Kccleeiustical  Commissiottcra  have  au  estalu  of  3,000 
acres  vitbout  a  single  cottngc,  and  in  this  parii-h  we  hear  of  ten  and 
eleven  persons  lUecping  in  a  single  room,  At  Tiebwell,  Magdalen  Collide, 
Oxford,  the  chief  owner,  and  lord  of  the  manor,  has  not  a  eioglc  cottage 
At  White  Colnc,  in  Kbsex,  the  chief  laudowucr  has  nut  one.  "  Inataucca 
of  this  kind,"  he  adds,  "  could  be  accumulated  ud  mjiuiium."* 

Other  A&siNtaut  Cotnuiissioncrs  report  tu  a  similar  strain  of  other  partt 
of  Kngland. 

Kvcrybody  is  aware  that  the  state  of  tbiiigx  here  described  ia  not 
universal,  for  there  ore  many  owners  of  landed  estates  who  have  of  late 
years  made  verj'  cnnsideraWc  cflforts  to  rrmcdy  on  their  pro|-.oriie»  ibc 
natuml  and  inevitable  shortcomings  in  tins  respect  of  our  land  6y%tem. 
Still,  every  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  and  looked  a  little  into 
what  is  passing  arcinid  bim  will,  from  his  own  observation,  be  able  to 
corro^wnite  the  statements  of  the  reports  I  have  jnst  referred  to.  I  -will 
give  two  instances  from  my  own  experience.  Some  years  ago  I  found 
in  a  somhem  county  an  agricultural  lalx>urer*s  family  occupying  a  tingle 
room  on  the  outskirts  of  a  smuU  town.  There  were  thirteen  children 
in  the  family.  My  first  visit  to  this  room  was  ou  a  winter  ni^ht  at 
about  eight  o'clock.  Tour  little  ones  were  occupying  one  bed,  two  lying 
at  its  head  and  two  at  its  feet.  Two  slept  under  this  bed.  Au  infant 
waa  iu  a  cradle,  a  kind  of  box,  fastened  on  the  winilow-aiU.  The  te*t 
were  about  the  (luor.  Tlie  poor  mother  it  was  who  wished  to  see  mc. 
Shu  felt  that  ehc  was  dying,  and  was  not  long  for  this  world.  She  wa> 
in  great  distress  of  mind.  The  question  she  put  to  me,  in  tones  of  feeble 
earnenitnesH  which  are  etill  as  frc»b  in  my  memory  a^  the  scene  then 
before  mc,  was,  "  1»  there  any  forgiveness  for  adultery 'r  1  cannot 
thiuk,"  slic  added,  "that  there  is,  because  whenever  I  have  heard  lliat 
commandnieTit  read  in  cbureb  1  felt  a  spear  piercing  my  heart."  She 
then  lold  mc  that  when  she  was  a  girl  in  serriec  ttbc  had  been  sedaccd 
by  a  mairicd  master.  The  misery  of  her  life  had  not  quenched  her 
conBcienec.  I  could  but  tell  her  that  worf^c  than  she  would  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Hcavcu  before  some  whose  respect ablclivcs,  it  might  bc,ahc 
had  envied,  and  that  she  had  hud  her  evil  things  in  this  life. 

Ilie  other  ease  I  witnessed  in  miotber  part  of  the  country  iu  a  small 
rural  parish.  The  family  va»  all  but  as  lai^e,  and  here  again  there  was 
but  one  bedroom.  Some  of  the  sons  and  daughters  bad  enteird  ou 
manhood  and  womauhood.  The  parent:!  were  tall,  well  made,  and 
unusually  good.Iooking.     T]jcy  were  aUo  hard  workers,  uncomplaining, 

*  I  SID  i)wl«lil«l  for  ihite  refrttucula  Ur.  G.  SIikw  L^evre's  "Fr««<luincJ  LuiiL'' 
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and  in  every  way  veil  disposed,    iu  wititer  the  mau  would,  after  wurkiai; 
diiT  for  one  rirnior,  during;  the  lambiug  Kcasou,  spend  the  night  ia 

fphurding  for  another.  How  hiipian  untiire  could  bear  this  1  cinuot 
tell.  Ho  mast,  I  siipposCj  have  ttlepL  at  meat  times,  and  a  little  again 
licrorc  his  iiii^ht'n  work  hegan.  Hift  wifir  waa  always  ready  to  ^d  out 
for  a  day's  charing  or  washing.  She  was  hrouglit  to  bed  for  the  twelfth 
time  in  the  same  week  that  her  eldest  daughter  gave  birth  to  an  illcgiti- 
niatc  child.  The  dnuf^htor  rcnmincd  in  the  comnioii  bcilniom,  and  the 
mother  made  bcr  bed  behind  a  suspended  blanket  in  the  corner  of  her 
kitchen,  or  keepmg-roim  as  they  ealled  it.  At  last,  it  was  loitg  in 
coruing:,  but  it  was  bi^und  to  cume,  a  bad  fever  visited  the  family  and 
earned  off  some  of  tbcmj  and  permanently  injured  the  constitutions  of 
some  of  the  onrviror*.  Thc:ie  are  shocking  cases ;  it  ia  saddeniug  to 
recall  tliern,  and  one  shriuks  from  piitliug  them  ou  pai>er.  But  cvcti 
wonc  tlitug^  thim  these  occurj  as  is  known  to  mnuy,  and  must  oceur, 
under  our  nysteo). 

And  no>v  let  u-i  make  out,  so  that  we  mav  understand  and  retain  in 
our  miiidc,  the  cause  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  people  being  so 
mtsvrably  lodged  in  huusea  that  arc  not  their  own.  Things  indeed 
•wouht  be  very  difiereat  were  the  houses  they  occupy  their  own.  But 
tlii»  cannot  be.  Uur  land  laws  prohibit  it.  This  prohibition  is  the 
combined  result  of  certain  laws  which  act  primarily  and  directly  on  the 
poor  anil  of  certain  others  whirrh  act  priiriarily  and  directly  on  the  rich. 
<Jf  all  these  the  most  lur-reaching  and  iuthiential,  and  the  most  fraught 
irith  important  consequciiees,  is  the  Poor-I^w.  For  three  centuries  it 
liait  made  it  uiinecttssary  for  the  [leasantry  to  jxjsscsa  laud,  and  so  has 
quite  cxtiuguiiihed  among  ihcui  the  desire  to  actjuirc  it,  or  to  hold  it. 
That  class  could  only  acquire  land  )iy  hanl  work  and  hurd  slaving;  and 
by  these  meauti  only  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  rouhl  be  made 
iiwlde  of  supporting  them  only  by  uninterrupted  lifc-hnig  labour. 
JIB,  the  cxporii-ncc  of  all  people  and  times  ahows  will  be  giveu 
nngrudgingly  wlicn  it  is  necCMnrj'.  liut  our  own  experience  proves 
that  it  will  never  l>c  thought  of  by  those  for  whom  the  law  has  com- 
|ilctely  prt)vitlod  under  every  untoward  contingcuey  of  life,  however 
canscd  or  brought  about.  This  ha*  so  acted  on  the  thoughts  aud 
feelings  of  the  [leasantry,.  and  has  so  nffcelol  their  aim*  and  efforts, 
thai  ihry  have  allowed  all  the  land  of  uhich  otherwise  they  would  have 
become  po»es«ed,  and  the  possession  of  whieh  tbey  would  have  retained, 
to  paw  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  as  thoroughly  and  cffertually  as  if 
ibey  had  been  despoiled  of  the  whole  of  it  by  au  Act  of  I'arliamcnt, 
which  hod  then  bestowed  it  on  the  rich. 

The  I'oor-Law,  having  in  this  way  dispossessed  the  pcnsonin-  of  land 
ad  converted  them  into  <l ay- labourers  for  wages,  disembarra»iied  the 
Inndoivner,  and  the  would-be  laodowucr,  of  the  only  iKi&sible  competitors 
tiicy  might  have  met  in  the  land  market,  and  competitors  who,  if  they 
had  been  obliged  to  buy,  would  have  bought  to  cultivate  their  purchasca 
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with  th«ir  own  bands,  aud  not  to  tet^  oud  to  would  hare  been  able  end 
roadr  to  give  a  bigbcr  price  per  acre  thau  in  many  casea  the  rich  iDAtt 
could  have  aObrdeil  to  give.  And  theu  the  permission  to  entail  anil 
settle  and  resettle  enabled  the  loudotrner  to  keep  together  the  tcrrilory 
he  had  accumulated,  and  all  the  additions  he  might  make  to  it  frum 
time  to  time.  Owcx  all  the  laud  of  the  coiiutry  thus  dealt  with  there 
waa  no  absolute  owner.  Tlic  power  of  buying  and  selliDg  was  put  in 
iibeyancc.  The  laud  had  become  disMiualified  for  being  dealt  with  as  n 
marketable  coninindity.  If  sold  it  could  only  be  bought  by  the  rieb. 
But  it  eould  not  be  sold.  '"Hie  dead  hand"  of  a  bygone  generation 
held  it  in  '\x»  grip  fur  a  generation  not  yet  in  existence.  And  they,  Jn 
their  tuni,  when  they  come  npnn  the  accue  and  are  arrived  at  man's 
eatnte,  will,  by  exerriaing  the  pcrmtsaion  to  resettle^  again  impose  upon 
it  the  same  dignbilitlcs  :  a  process  which  will  he  again  repented  by  ilicir 
successors.  The  one  generation,  therefore,  that  can  never  really  own 
the  land,  that  cannot  dispose  of  it,  or  exercise  over  it  the  most  important 
I»0Me5.iory  rights,  is  the  existing  generation.  Not  the  living,  not  those 
to  whom  in  the  order  of  Nature  the  world  belongs,  who  must  know  l>c-'tt 
what  that  which  should  be  their  portion  of  it  requiroa,  and  what  they 
themselves  require,  and  who  might  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  hest  acctmnt, 
hut  these  who  arc  dead  and  those  who  are  not  yet  born,  are  the  ma*ter« 
of  the  situation,  and  divide  between  them  the  ri^hl»  of  ownership.  In  tlie 
convcrsaliou  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  second  reading  of  Lord 
Cairns'  Hilt  on  iJcttled  Estates,  a  nohlc  marquis  told  his  brother  peers 
that  their  object  was  to  maintain  their  estates.  That  may  bo  the  object 
of  nuble  lords,  ilut  the  object  of  the  nation  should  be  to  improve  ihc 
condiliun  of  the  people,  and  to  mnke  the  most  of  the  land  of  the  eouutTv; 
to  cheek  the  deterioration  of  the  people  by  opening  to  them  the  aeqoiai- 
lion  of  homes  of  their  own ;  and  to  cheek  the  deterioration  of  the  land 
by  allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  bauds  of  those  who  can  nidce  the  most 
of  it.  These  objeetSj  which  were  unnoticed,  have  been  deemed,  in  all 
the  world  excepting  this  country,  of  more  importance  thau  tliat  of 
maintaining  territorial  estates  intact. 

Nothing  at  all  resembling  the  condition  to  whieb  these  laws  haw 
reduced  the  people  of  this  rountry  is  to  be  seen  auywheiT  t-lsc  in  iho 
world,  ^tillious  of  Knglishmen,  Srotchmen,  and  Iriiihmen  dwell  in  a 
country  nliieh^  hy  a  figure  of  speech,  is  called  their  onn,  though  it  ■ 
imjioHitble  for  them  to  acquire  so  much  of  it  ns  would  be  a  Mifllricnt  sitt* 
for  a  coti.igc.  It  is  their  own  country,  hut  no  one  itf  these  milliiuiB  will 
ever  be  able  to  stand  on  u  square  yard  of  lis  soil,  and  pay  "This  w  vay 
own."  The  only  house  which,  with  any  approach  to  >hc  true  meaning 
of  the  words,  any  one  of  tJiem  will  be  able  to  say  is  hi»  own,  or  tn  which, 
at  all  events,  he  will  hove  any  legal  rights,  will  be  the  Poorhouse. 

Still  jjeoplc,  although  the  laws  of  their  country  bar  them  from  ever 
huving  houses  of  their  own  to  live  in,  must  have  shelter ;  and  it  is  very 
instructive  to  note  the  way*  in  wbicU  thia  difficully  has  been  met  in  thi* 
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oountrjr.  In  the  o^tctiUnnil  tUstricta  it  \»  met  by  tlie  Inndovrncr  being 
obliged, — the  Bwhop  of  Manohcstor  antl  his  brother  Commmioners  tell 
us  that  he  oftrn  cscnpcs  from  this  obligation, — bnt  obliged  only  in  order 
that  ho  may  bt  his  land,  to  provide  cottuffcs  for  those  by  whose  Uljonir 
hift  Unil  \%  to  be  ciiltirntLfl  nnd  midc  proHtnbic  to  himtelf.  This  is  aa 
iocidcot  of  ilftvery,  that  the  houses  of  those  who  cultivate  my  limd  for  my 
bmcfit  are  not  theirs,  but  raiue,  vhich  I  can  «leal  with  just  as  I  pluase, 
either  cjecling  tlieir  present  occupiers  and  putting;  others  into  them  at 
any  time,  or  pulling  them  down  without  a  thought  abjut  what  would  be 
agreeable  or  advantageous  to  their  temporary  occupiers.  It  ia  not  !ki 
Untinctire  an  lucidcut  <i(  slavery  as  it  irould  be  thai  these  puoplo  Bhi>uhl 
>t  be  able  to  reganl  their  souls  and  budicH  as  their  own ;  hut  that  they 
abould  not  have  homes  of  their  own  comes  next  in  ira|>orlanee. 

We  constantly  hear  the  complaint  that  cottage  property  doe?  not  pay. 
But  B8  uo  landowner,  just  as  would  he  the  ciiSE!  with  any  one  else  in  his 
position,  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  build  a  cottage  for  any  other  than  the 
aingle  reason  mI  ^ettin^  his  land  cultivated,  it  ia  evident  thnt  the  oottoges 
im  an  estate  reprcseut  so  mneh  capital  expended  in  makiag  the  farms 
lotmble.  They  arc  part  of  the  fixed  eapital.  They  stand  in  the  same 
onler  as  the  farm'st^ad  and  the  dniinnge  of  the  land.  And  in  this  order 
ilwy  atand  first,  beeausc  they  ore  of  all  the  landlord's  expenditure  the 
nOBt  absolutely  nccenary.  They  belong  to  the  same  catof^ory  as  stubleo 
for  the  working  horses ;  and  in  reality  a  man  has  no  more  reason  to 
ctpect  rent  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter.  lie  is,  however,  enabled 
to  get  it,  because  the  latjotirer  had  rather  pny  it  thiui  be  turned  out  on 
to  the  road  or  into  the  Poorhouse — the  only  two  pla?ca  where,  as  thiugs 
now  are,  he  has  a  right  to  stand  otherwise  than  on  suflerauec,  although 
nn  equal  voice  in  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the 
em|>ire  must  soon  be  conferred  ut>oii  him. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  a  landowner  ought  not  to  ifct  rent  for  his 
cottages,  but  that  the  pica  many  of  them  urge  for  the  oottasts  on  their 
estates  being  bo  amall  and  inconvenient  and  dilapidated  is  invalid.  The 
pica  is  that  the  money  expended  upon  them  does  not  pay  the  usual 
inark>^t  rate  of  interest.  Hut  before  this  plea  can  he  accepted  all  the 
particulars  uf  the  case  mnst  have  been  taken  into  cousidcxiition.  One 
uf  thne  partienlara  is  that  our  laws,  in  framing  which  our  few  tliousaud 
laiulowoon  had  not  less  inibicnce  than  our  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pcusunls,  have  given  in  many  cases  to  a  single  owner  all  the  land 
uf  acveral  parishes.  On  these  CKtatca  there  arc  seldom  more  cottages 
than  are  required  by,  mure  fre([uently  not  a  suttielcnt  number  for,  the 
labourers  who  cultivate  Ihem.  These  jioor  people  cannot  get  land  to 
build  cottages  for  themselves,  neither  can  they  enhirgo  and  improvo  the 
rich  man's  cottages.  The  law,  in  order  that  the  large  estates  may  be 
maiataincd  intact,  has  prevented  this.  In  enacting  these  laws  the  wishes 
and  want*  of  the  labourer  were  tn  no  way  or  degree  consulted.  Would 
it  not,  then,  be  jwtt  and  houeiit  mid  liononrablc  (the  usual  market  rate 
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of  iutcrest  notwithstaTidinf!^)  if,  iostead  of  coiuftlainuig  tha.t  \\*\»  pnrt  of 
tlie  fixed  capital  of  im  estate,  regarded  flfiwratcly,  which  it  ougltt  not  to 
be,  docs  not  pay  this  u^^ual  market  rate  of  interest,  to  take  care  lliat  the 
laboui-crs  are  lodged — not  indeed  as  well  aa  they  would  he  under  tho 
natural  system,  nhidi  would  allow  them  to  acquire  land  aud  liuiUI  hou«» 
for  tlic-uiH-Ivcs — but  ill  a  fairly  decent  aud  lairly  couiturtable  fsithiou, 
and  at  the  reasonable  rent  they  now  usually  pay  ?  For  the  aake  of  the 
rich  man's  catule  Lhey  eauiiot  be  allowct)  to  have  cottages  of  their  o«u, 
aud  they  eauuut  improve  the  rich  man's  eoltuge«.  Is  it  then  going  I'jo 
fur  to  suppose  that  he  ought  to  make  them  decent  and  comfortable 
dwellitig-placvs  for  these  labourerjt  while  they  are  cultivating  hia  land':' 

I  am  briuging  uo  awcepiug  eiiurges,  uur  charges  uf  any  kind,  agniiifet 
our  tertiloriai  magnates.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  liumuu  nature  w,  in 
rcry  mauy  caacs,  very  much  better  than  otir  laud  laws,  aud  that  it  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  fiud  au  estate  ou  which  the  cottagen  have  been  looked 
ioto  and  repaired,  and  several  new  oucs  built,  better  than  those  with 
which  previous  Kt^"cratiou8  of  landowners  were  gatislied.  This  is  satis- 
factory its  far  OS  it  goea;  but  we  all  know  that  what  has  been  done  in 
this  way,  if  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms  be  taken  into  our  account, 
amoiuita  to  little  more  than  that  proverbial  cxecjition  which  pmvc*  the 
rule.  It  shows  that  gcuendly  throughout  the  country  (UtlagcK  arc  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  dccJdivc  point,  which  cannot  1m?  jn«iitetl 
ou  too  strongly,  is  that  the  pcasautry  of  the  country,  the  sccd-bod  and 
Buncry  of  tlie  uation,  who  arc  t!ie  chief  creators  of  its  wcaltb,  mnd 
wbo  should  be  this  much  more  than  they  arc,  and  from  whom  ita 
dercndcrs  arc  cliiefly  diawn,  and  who  soon  iuu»t  be  io  the  exercise  of 
all  the  rights  of  Kiiglisli  citizenship,  ought  not  for  their  homos  the  very 
prime  ueccssity  of  family  aud  of  individual  life,  to  depeud  on  the  con- 
sideration of  whether  decent  aud  coiufortable  cottages  on  a  rich  raau'a 
estate  pay,  or  do  not  pay,  to  him  the  market  rate  of  iutcrest  fur  their 
cost.  To  him  the  country  aud  humanity  ought  not  to  have  to  look  fur 
this  great  re(|ui»itc  of  national  and  prnnonal  well-being.  In  the  order 
of  Natuii:,  and  as  the  general  rule,  one  man  ought  not  to  l>e  rcsixinsible 
for  all  that  should  go  to  constitute  the  homes  of  othor  men.  The 
character  of  the  homes  of  the  jKiurest  class  ought  not  to  lj<;  measured 
by  the  rate  of  interest  labourers  are  eapahle  of  paying.  This  as  rcitfiecta 
the  country  is  too  important,  and  ns  respccLs  family  ond  individual  lifo 
too  sacred,  a  matter  to  be  placed  on  this  fooling.  Our  uuuatnral,  and 
artificial,  and  onc-aidcd  system  must,  as  wc  ece  that  it  has  done,  degrade 
and  destroy  the  home.  The  natural  and  true  system  is  that,  as  far  m 
possible,  every  man  should  himself  be  responsible  for  \\\s  own  home. 
Every  facility  should  be  given  him  for  ac[|uiriog  a  site  for  it,  aud  the 
rest  should  he  left  to  love  of  family,  sclf-intcrcat,  and  self-respect.  A 
man  Iti  providing  a  home  for  his  family  and  fur  liimself  has  not  to 
consider,  and  ns  a  fact  in  human  nature  does  not  consider,  whether  wlukt 
he  docs  for  decency  and  comfort,  and  for  his  wife  and  cliildrcn  an  well 
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a«  for  liimiscir,  will  par  the  market  rate  of  interest.  lu  tiis  mind  there 
i«  no  question  about  that.  With  him  the  oiiJy  questions  belong  to  quite 
mDotber  onler  of  contiflc rations,  iust  as  a  bird,  or  an  iuacct,  makes  as 
good  a  nest  as  it  can,  so  would  he,  irerc  it  his  own,  make  the  home  ol 
lis  fsniily  or  goorl  aa  he  roiitd.  The  home  should  he  wcH-iiif^h  as 
Enviolutc  as  a  luati's  own  soul ;  it  should  ho  oa  far  as  [xiMsibtc  aa  entirely 
bia  ova,  for  bis  soul  ts  vcrj  dependent  on  it.  Krcry  stroke  of  work 
(lone  for  i'.,  every  sliilliti;;  savwl  from  Helf-indnlf^nce  and  Hppnt  iinon  it, 
niiics  the  man  in  the  scale  of  morality  riuI  uf  manhood.  The  inie  home 
is  an  ever  acdire  nml  crar  au^mentiii^  blessing'.  Every  cfTort  to  acquire 
it  blcsaes:  every  effort  to  improve  it  blesses;  the  improvements  thcra- 
selTes  again  bless. 

In  oar  rural  district^j  then,  so  widely  different  arc  the  houses  of  the 
ibourers  from   wlint  they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  nnd  would  be 
render  a  more  free  and  untuml  system  ;  indeed  under  any  of  tbe  systems 
we  find  cxiatiD^  io  otbcr  countries  of  the  civtlized   world.     In  our 
ttowus  mutters  are  no  better :  in  faet  in  London  -iiid   In  all  the  large 
ritics  they  arc  even  worse.     la  urban  distrt<:t3  the  cause  is  the  same  as 
in  the  country,  only  that  there  it  has  assumed  a  different  form.     This 
lifforeuce  results  from  sn  incidcut  that  is  as  uniquely  cliaracteri<(tie  as 
Et  is  profoundly  and  widely  prejudicial.     That  iucidcnt  vf  the  legalized 
practioe  of  letting  land  on  building  leases.     The  law,  in  its  efforts  to 
mnititDiu  the  inviolability  of  territorial  estates,  and  to  retain   them  arti- 
tietolly  and  exclusively  for  one  man  agaiuifil  the  wauta  nnd  interests  of 
society  gcueralty,  allows  the   estates  to  be  entailed  and  settled  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing   the   land  from  becoming  Ktleahle.       We    have 
seen  that  one  effect  of  this  in  rural  parishes,  as  respeeti!  the  particular 
[mini  nur  attention  is  nowdiivctctl  to,  has  been  that  it  has  dishomed  the 
prroplo  who   eultiratc   these  estates.     Some  of  these  estates,  however, 
extend  into,  and  still  more  impinge  upon,  our  towns;  and  su  it  bos  become 
a  ueccssity  that  dwellings  for  the  increasing  populatiou  of  these  towns 
•honldbe  placed  on  these  estates.      Here,  then,  two  opposing  necessities 
liare  been  brought  {-xcc  to  face.     The  people  must  be  hoascfl,  and  the 
land  raust  lie  had  for  this  necGsntty,  but  at  the  same  time  the  attatc 
iu»t  Ik  kept  inviolate.     For  this  latter  nepc**ity  the  land  must  reranin 
lalicnablc.     The  two  rrqnirrment.s  are  incompatible.     The  mnlcBccnt 
i^cnnity,  however,  of  lawyers  and  of  landowners  solved  this  insolublo 
problem,  but  of  course  with  the  connivance  and  the  aid  of  the  legislature. 
be  solution   was  most  disastrous  to  the  townspeo|>lc.      But  that  con- 
cerned only  them  and  the  country,  and  so  it  wa^  easily  got  over.      It  was 
{  that  the  land  was  to  be  only  partially  alienated  ;  and  that  this 
...1  .liieualioii  was  to  last  only  for  a   term  of  ycar^.      Juiit  such   a 
rgree  of  alieuatioo,  and  that  for  ja<tt  sitclt  n  period  of  time,  was  to  be 
kllowcd  as  would  induce  s])ccul&tivc  builders  to  run  np  upon   the  land 
irban  rows  uf  house:*,  urban  rows  of  ariisanst'  tenemcnl!i,  aud  suburban 
rillas,  wfiirb  at  the  expiration  of  tbe  term  were  to  revert  to  the  heir  of 
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tbc  great  rstale.  This  is  nur  English  leasehold;  housu  syslctn^  than 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  rich  has  rarely  devised,  aud  tho  liclplcmneta 
of  the  general  community,  and  especially  of  the  poor,  has  rarely  had  to 
suhroit  to,  anything  more  mischierons. 

A  fevr  years  ago  a  Swiss  gentleman  was  staying  with  me.  As  we 
happened  one  day  to  be  walking  into  the  neighbouring  town  we  passed 
a  notice  board  on  which  wa»  announced,  ''This  eligible  building  gronnd 
is  to  be  let  on  a  term  of  years."  He  was  curious  to  kitow  what  tbe 
notice  meant.  I  explained  it  to  him.  He  had,  however,  coosidcfable 
difficulty  in  taking  in  and  accepting  my  explanation.  "  How/'  he  asked, 
ogain  and  again,  "  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  build  a  good  house  under 
such  conditious?  How  can  any  one  have  what  he  waiita?  How  can 
there  be  any  aense  of  permanency  or  of  security  under  ancb  a  system  ? 
IIow  do  you  provide  for  the  motive  that  every  bead  of  a  family  should 
feel,  and  wbiuU  is  the  mtist  preguaut  with  good  results  of  all  tbc  motives 
a  man  can  feel, — that  of  tbc  deaire  to  do  all  that  be  can  to  create,  and 
perfect,  and  make  their  own,  a  home  for  his  family  ?  Where  is  the 
justice  of  the  homes  which,  by  the  necessities  of  your  increasing  numbcri, 
people  are  obliged  to  build  on  this  land,  reverting  at  the  expiration  of 
a  certain  term  to  the  heir  of  tbe  man  who  now  happens  to  owu  the 
laud  ?  AVhcre  is  the  public  [KiHcy  of  limiting  as  far  as  possible  tbc 
number  of  families  who  shall  be  owners  of  bouses?"  In  Switzerland, 
as  wc  all  know,  it  is  diflieuU  to  find  a  family  residing  in  a  boiue  that 
is  not  its  own  property  ;  of  5ufi,000  bouseboldfi  405,000  posBcas  landed 
property  ;  of  the  entire  population  of  2,660,01)5  only  about  500,C0Q 
hare  no  biidrd  proiicrty.  In  the  canton  of  which  my  friend  was  ■ 
native,  a  citizen  cannot  contract  a  legal  marriage  till  he  has  at  Icaat  a 
site  for  a  house  of  his  own. 

There  are,  however,  many  people  who  meet,  some  in  good  faith,  all 
discussions  of  the  kind  we  arc  now  engaged  in  with  certain  stock  re- 
marks. *'  You  would  then,''  they  interpose,  "  tamper  with  the  rights 
of  properly."  But  the  rights  of  property  are  founded  on  law.  They 
arc  what  the  law  makes  them.  And  the  law  is  the  sutboritatirc  ex- 
pression of  what  is  supposed  to  be  for  tbc  general  advnnlage.  If,  Ujeo, 
it  shall  be  found  that  the  law  is  mistaken,  the  very  ground  which 
prompted  its  cnaclmcnts  will  cotinscl  their  abrogation, and  the  sulKliln- 
tion  for  them  of  something  really  in  accordance  with  tbc  general  iiitercBta. 
It  is,  too,  an  accepted  legal  maxim  that  iudividualo  have  iiu  right  [right 
is  what  tbc  law  allows)  so  to  u»e  their  own  (their  onu  is  what  the  law 
allows  them  to  have)  as  to  hurt  other  people.  Still  less  right,  there- 
fore, have  llicy  so  to  use  it  as  to  hurl  the  whole  commnnity.  And, 
furthermore,  the  qucatiou  now  is  about  property  iu  land,  and  people  arc 
coming  to  undcnlaud  that  it  is  dangerous  for  this  kind  of  property  to  be 
artificially  occumuiiiled  in  a  few  bunda;  and  thot  not  only  il,  hut  alfo 
alt  kinds  of  property,  would  be  rendered  far  more  secure  if  it  were  more 
widely  diffused. 


AtioUier  remark  ta  that  freedom  of  contract  ought  to  be  maintamcd. 
C'Crtainlr  Hut  how  docs  that  bear  on  the  point  wc  arc  cousidcniig  ? 
'Wc  Uiivu  by  our  Ic-gUlation  taken  aTra.y  from  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  nil  opportunity  for  contracting  to  purchase  frcchokl 
sitcv  for  th(;ir  houses  ;  aud  then  ttc  say  we  novr  leave  yon  quite  free  to 
coDCract  for  tlic  weekly  tcimrc  of  cottages,  and  for  leasehold  houses. 
Tbr  tbiug  tkit  is  desirable  ia  withheld,  and  something  ctiu^  that  is  not 
desirable  in  oflered.  Tbis  i«  a  strange  illustration  of  the  advantage  of 
frcedum  of  contract. 

A  thin]  remark  is  that   it  ia  an  acknowledged  principle  of   political 
L'couomy  to  let   Uiiag«  take  ibeir  own  coiirsc.     To  be  sure  it  is,   uuder 
certnin,   and   mon;  especially   under   natural,   conditions.     Jjegislatiou 
ought  not  uonecessnrily,  or   uuwibcly,  or   for  the  supposed  interest  of  a 
particular   cluss,  tu    interfere   wltb  tbc   natural  course  of  tbiugs,  or  to 
attempt  tu  do  for  |>ei)pUi  wliat  Ibcy  L-ould  do  much  better  if  left  to  tlicm- 
mIits.      iiat  ia  tbo  mutter  wc  ore  considcriug,  the  thing  the  legislature 
has  doue  is  the   very    thing   that   it  ought  not  to  have  done.      It  Ims 
tnterfcrtd   unncccssnrily,  tinuiiiely,   and   in   the  supposed  intcrt^^ls  of  u 
particular  elasH.     Some  half  a  dozeu  years  back  I  was  seated  on  tbe 
deck  of  «  steamer  ou  the  Lake  of  Rricnz  by  tlie  aide  of  an  Italian,  with 
whom  I  bad  some  courersatiun.      He  was  well  aei|U:uuteiI  uitb  JCngland, 
anil  had   paid    some  nttcntiun  to  our   land   laws.      Me   disapproved  of 
Uicse  lims  on   the   very   ground    of  their  violation  of  tbiit  economical 
principle.     "  I   have   licard,"  he   said,  ''your  land  system  defended  on 
the  groQud  of  iahsez /aire.     But  all  the  latHiiez  /aire  1  can  find  in  it  ts 
that    those  who  througli   vnur  legislation  have  got  hold    of  enormous 
ttTritorii-s  from  whirh,  tlirougli  the  same  means,  the  mass  of  the  people 
has  been  excluded,  demand   that  their  successors  shall  be  kept  in  un- 
di^lurbeil  posscssiou  of  those  territories,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
shall  he  restrained  from  acquiring  any  part  of  them  for   ever.      What 
kind  of  iaiitaez  /aire   is  thjs  as   far  as  the  people  of  Knglnnd  arc  con- 
cerned r" 

Tlic  objeclionv  of  which  I  have  just  reminded  the  reader,  and  whteh 
lie  will  take  for  as  much  as  they  arc  worth,  will  not  dispose  as  to 
■baBdon  our  inqnirv'  iutu  the  evils  that  result  from  urban  and  suburban 
Ittschold  houscii.  There  is  certainly  no  people  iu  Euro[>c  so  poorly 
lodged  as  ourvclver,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  social  scale. 
Jfcrywhcre  else  all  descriptions  and  grades  of  homes,  from  the  cottage 
the  mnn»ign,  are  more  spacious  and  more  commodious,  more  solidly 
built  aud  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  than  tbey  are  in  this  country.  It 
is  the  same  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  One  who  has  much, 
or  ei'ca  little,  acquaintance  with  them,  bas  only  to  recall  what 
be  recollects  of  tbc  capitals  and  diicf  towns  of  the  Continent  and 
Kcw  York,  Kyston.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago^  San  Francisco, 
foroulo,  iMonlrcol,  and  a  Gcorc  of  other  cities  in  the  New  World. 
Switzerland  i^  the  poorest  country  in  Europe,  and  England  boa&ta  of 
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being  the  richest.     The  Swijis,  however,  thpoii(fhoat  are  far  better  hoiisciT 
than  we  arc.     Their  tradpsoirn  and  professional  men,  their  artisans  ami 
peasants,  would  turn  with  eontempt  from  such  housca  aft  the  corrcupond- 
ing  classed  in  this  country  arc  content  with.    Beyond  controversy  Ttondon 
stands   far  above  all  citien  in  the  world  in  wealth,  but  equally  beytiud 
controversy  it  stands  below  all  the  capitals  of  the  civiliaed  world  in  tbc 
meanness  of  its  houses.      What  would  any  ptrople  but  Euglisbmeu  think 
of  Baker  Street,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  blank  brick  walls  with  rectangular 
liolo  left  in  them  for  windows  and  duora  ?     And  this  was  what  would 
in  it*  (lay  have  been  called  a  genteel  street.     Is  auy  audcut  nobUity. 
are  the  merchant  princes  of  any  country  in  Kurope,  lodged    as   ore  the 
dwellers  in   Bclgravc   Square  ?     Is  there   a  house  in  it  that  has  any 
character,  any   individuality  V     ArcUitccturo   is  a    6nc   art;    but  what 
indication  of  this  can    the    Frenchman,  the  lluliau,  the  Spaniard,   thf 
(lennaii,  the  [>uor  Switxcr,Llie  American,  the  Canadian,  find  in  it^  fafodcs'' 
The   builders  of  the  jialaees,  true  palaces,  of  Genoa  and   Venic-o,   and 
of  a  multitude  of  other  cities,  were  proud  of  them.      Who  can  Ik:  other* 
wise  tliati  ashamed  of  stuccoed  Belgravc  Square?      Of  course  there  src 
a  few  good  houses  in  London,  though  even  these  arc  sadly  dcllcieiiC  in 
extenial   nubility,  .ind  in  any  effects  that  please   the  eye.     But  as  they 
were  built  by  a   happy   few  for  themselves,  who,  as  it  chaneedr  owned 
the  ground  on  which  they  placed  them  or  were  able  to  acquire  it,  their 
cKceptional  merits  of  spaciousness  and  soHdity  support  onr  position,  that 
our  Knglish  arrangement  of  one  man  building  a  house,  only   to   let    it 
to  somebody  vUc,  on  n   third   man's   hnd,  is   n  miserable  system    tbic 
demoralizes  the  builder,  deprives  the  d^ycllc^  in  this  pMtry  leasehold  specu- 
IntioQ  of  a   true  home,  and   of  the  pleasing   a^tsociations  and   of  the 
elevating  motives  that  bclong^  to  a  true  home,  and  educates  the   public 
eye  to  acquiesce  in  bt&nk  hidcousness  and  tawdry  pretence     And  is  it 
po^Mble  that,  when  every  man's   house  is  a  hateful  object,  either  from 
its  rcpu!«irc  meaunesii,   or  its  vile   falsehood,  or   from  both,   that  tho 
moral  efTcct   on    the  whole   population   can  be  anytlung  but  l>ad  ?     I 
believe  that  in  the  single  city  of  Dre&ilen,  aceoriling   to   our  ways  of 
tliinkiug  the  insignilicant   eopital  of  an   insigniiieant  State,  tlicrc  oir 
ever}'  day  in  the  year  as  many  flowers  sold  as,  it  may  even  be  more    than, 
in  the  whole  of  London.     Why  are  the  hearts  of  these  people,  who  have 
neither  riches  nor  leisure,  so  much  more  in  harmony  with  Nature   tbaii 
the  hearts  of  our  people,   whether   they   have  riches   and   leisure    or 
whether    they    haro  not?     A    great  part    of  the   answer,  pcrhapa  the 
whole  of  it,  is,  I   think,  contained   in   the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  build,  and  always  have  bnilt,  their  own   houses   on  their  own 
laud.     The  xlariing-ixiint  of  almost  every  clement  of  civilization  is  the 
bau'c.     They  love   their   houses  because  Ihcy  arc  their  own.     Aud 
because    they  luvc  them   they   lovo   to  decorate    them   with    wliatcvar 
Naiore's  ur  man's  art  can  supply,  aud  so  to  make  them  pleuant. 

The  home,  in  a  higher  sense  than  it  can  be  said  of  his  gnnncnts^  is  a 
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man's  exterior.  It  is  the  exterior  and  the  cKpression  of  his  life.  His 
life,  too,  '\n  chiefly  pnueJ  withiu  \i.  He  foals  that  it  h  a  part  of  htmsclfj 
for  which  he  ought  to  he  almost  as  rcspuasible  as  he  is  for  hia  at'liuns. 
:He  is  ooascioiu  that  men  jadge  him  hy  bis  boosc^  and  that  the  character 
of  his  fimily  life  largely  depcml?  upon  it.  A^  is  the  house,  sueh  in  a. 
pTiit  degree  will  be  the  life.  What  ironder,  tlicn,  that  in  thcac  leasehold 
houso  ire  so  seldom  sec  a  few  good  pictures,  or  a  few  good  books,  or  a 
good  piece  of  furDitorc.  The  Bystcra  ha*  led  educated  people  into  caring 
for  tiuiic  of  these  things.  Wtiat  ■mfRces  thcui  io  the  \rsy  of  books  ts 
vhikt  the  circolatiug  library  can  supply.  And  in  the  way  of  furnituro 
all  they  cure  for  i^  what  i^i  in  the  newest  fashion,  the  fashion  which 
duranlft  to-day  what  wiut  doted  upon  yesterday,  and  which  will,  in  its 
turn,  be  dcitpiscd  to*morrow,  because  fanhion  has  no  standard  of  cxcclleitce 
t-'  J  thut  of  novelty.     It  is  the  same  with  dress.     The  iuhahitaiits 

i.-:  _.-  i^^vfchold  world  having  lost  the  elevating  sentimeut  of  scU-rcspcct, 
and  all  idea%  even  those  that  should  be  traditional,  of  what  is  bccomiug 
and  bcsutiful,  now  only  a;>k  for  what  is  new,  and  for  what  is  iu  the 
fashi'in  uf  Ihc  hour.  With  that  tln-ir  hearts  are  satisfied:  uo  matter 
what  nolence  be  offered  to  Nature;  uo  matter  how  unsuitable,  or  how 
tnryjaveuieut,  or  how  grotesque.  The  univei-sal  craving  for  excilcineat, 
that  is  carrviug  all  l}efore  it,  originates  in  the  same  source.  People 
must  hare  something  to  occupy  their  thoughts.  In  the  order  of  Nature 
what  should  predominantly  supply  this  interest  is  the  home,  family  life 
ID  the  hou&c.  But  iu  this  lea&chold  worldj  where  there  are  uo  hoiucsj 
excitcraeot,  notoriety,  the  effort  to  get  into  society  of  some  sort  or  other, 
licr^iiiic  the  base  and  iueviiable  alternatives.  It  could  hardly  Im;  otherwise 
when  a  great  port  of  this  leasehold  world  do  not,  on  au  average,  remain 
ic  the  same  house  four  years  continuously. 

In  Pompeii  many  of  us  have  sccu  a  city  of  the  old  world  just  as  it 
was  on  the  day  when  its  iuhabituuts  Qed  frot^i  it,  now  cightt^n  htiudred 
Tcan  ago.  Our  legialators,  and  every  one  of  us,  would  be  the  wiser 
and  the  better  for  carefully  pondering  tlie  lesson  it  presents  to  us.  Wc 
find  in  ic  no  Baker  Streets,  no  Belgravc  Squares.  But  what  we  do  find 
hi  it  i*  that  every  house,  everj-  room  in  every  bouse,  every  piece  of 
fnniitore,  c^erj*  kitchen  utensil,  is  a  work  of  art.  Why  this  universal 
and  immcaxurablc  superiority  to  ourselves?  Simply  and  only  because 
the  folly,  the  fraud,  the  degradation,  the  blight,  the  curse,  the  wickedness 
of  the  lawyers',  the  landowners',  and  the  builders'  leasehold  system  was 
unkimwu  to  tlicm.  Thcsi;  I'ompeian  houses  were  not  run  up  as  cheaply 
and  a«  dishonestly  as  possible  by  speculators,  on  a  territorial  mngnatc'a 
laud,  lo  be  let  to  j>eoplo  who,  by  a  false  system  acting  on  generation 
after  generation,  had  been  brought  to  care  nothing  about  the  aspect  and 
character  of  their  domicile,  their  outward  selves.  How  can  a  maa 
regard  his  doraitilc  as  his  outward  self,  when  it  is  a  contemptible  and 
frauduli-iit  structure,  with  the  designing  of  which  neither  he  nor  hi» 
furcfatbcrs  had  anything  to  do,  which  he  cannot  improve,  and  which  will 
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shortly  revert  to  the  Ucir  of  the  man  on  whose  land  it  vas  placed  ?  Id 
Pompeii  each  built  for  litiiiBC-lf  nud  for  bis  own  heirs.  All  ttic  world 
tLcu  huilt  in  the  same  faeliion,  and  nith  Uic  Kaoie  feeling.  Kvcrv 
house  iu  the  world,  thcrcfon*,  uras  then  a  school  and  a  nancry  of  art. 
Tlie  gciiiiia  of  tlic  arrhitcot,  of  the  srulptor,  of  (he  jmintor,  of  (he  |K4ter, 
uf  Ihc  worker  in  nietidf)  of  all  kinds,  was  fostered,  and  encouraged,  mul 
advanced  liy  the  unircrsal  demand  for  the  XxaX  that  each  could  {iroduce. 
Kvcry  one  wislied  tlmt  the  house,  that  was  hid  own  in  even-  feensc.  for 
wbieh  he  was  rc^porisihtc,  and  that  lie  would  transmit  to  hi8  heirs,  should 
in  every  detail  please  and  be  beaniifiil.  This  ia  Nature's  way,  and  it  in 
the  only  true,  and  cffcrtual,  and  sclf-aeling  uay,  fur  colling  into 
existence,  and  for  carrying  on  to  a  goodly  niatnritVj  all  the  fine  arti. 
This  cauDot  be  done  by  acadomios,  or  by  patronage,  or  by  legtslaliop,  or 
by  IccturinjT  abont  art.  It  can  only  be  elToetcd  by  the  desire  for  the 
thing  germinating,  and  taking  root,  and  growing,  and  eipnnding,  and 
blossoming  in  the  minds  of  the  people  generally.  We  hove  not  this 
desire.  It  can,  however,  be  rrf^tcil  within  us.  What  is  necessary  for 
its  creation  is  the  abolition  of  what  killed  it — llint  is,  of  our  English 
leasehold  system.  This  is  the  truth  that  is  proclaimed  to  us  by  tbi» 
long-buricd  and  now  disinterred  city  of  imi>erial  Rome.  The  same  truth 
is  taught  us  by  the  cities  of  modia:val  Italy,  of  mecliirval  Knglnnd,  and 
generally  of  mcdiKval  Kurope,  and,  too,  equally  by  the  now  rising  citiea 
of  republican  America.  The  bouse  that  is  one's  own,  and  this  through- 
out the  whole  population,  is  the  starting-point.  When  the  fine  arts 
have  becu  generally  and  effectively  cultivated  iu  the  homes  of  the  people, 
they  will  easily  aiid  spontaneously  be  curried  to  Iheir  fuilcflt  nnd  highc-st 
development  iu  their  sacred  and  other  puMic  buildings,  because  a  kaot- 
ledge  of  their  priuciples  will  have  a  place  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  all 
will  be  offended  inittiuctively  at  what  is  in  bad  taste. 

But  to  return  to  our  proviuce  of  leuschoUls.  No  matter  by  wlwt 
railway  you  enter  it,  how  dreary,  how  saddening  is  the  sight?  If  ycit 
hare  at  all  the  turn  of  thought  of  the  palacontoln^iBt,  isho  from  a  tooth 
or  a  bone  rehabilitates  au  cxtiuet  animal,  and  so  set  about  iuferrtiig 
from  the  seen  the  unseen,  how  depressing  is  the  picture  you  oonstruct. 
You  arc  passing  through  the  outer  circle — that  is,  the  belt  of  some  two 
or  three  miles  iu  depth  that  surrounds  the  denser  nucleus  at  whii:h  a 
little  time  back  we  were  glancing.  This  in  its  best  parts  Is  the  rcgiou 
of  semi-detached  villas,  of  terraces,  aud  of  ciescenta.  But  almost 
wherever  yon  peuciratc  this  belt  you  soon  find  yourself  iu  a  humbler 
region  of  long  rows  of  artisans'  suburbnu  tenements.  These  ia  some 
l^arts  of  the  belt,  us  on  its  whole  eastern  kide,  have  the  entire  space 
cxcluaivcly  to  tbemKcIvra.  v\s  to  the  acnii-dctacJicd  villas,  terraces,  and 
crcsceuls,  tiie  words  themselves  bclrny  the  leasehold  origin  of  what  they 
stand  for.  "What  their  names  betray  their  outwanl  form  jiroclaima.  TIio 
wbolu  ruads  of  villas  (in  buildem*  phraseology  villas  do  not  form  streets), 
the  whole  terracca  aud  the  whole  crceccnta  are  alike  to  s  brick.      If  one 
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&  porch  nvitb  pillars  from  a  Greek  templo,  befurc  a  house  irith  15 
or  18  feet  frontage,  then  all  have  pilhira  from  the  Greek  temple.  If  one 
bates  baluBtratli!  from  ati  Italiau  palace^  tbcu  all  bare  the  balustrade 
from  the  Italian  [mlat.>e.  Sometimes  there  is  aa  attemptj  by  elevating 
the  ccntml  and  the  two  terminal  hoiiscit,  to  make  the  tcrraec  suggest  a 
This  iDcongruous  mid  contcmplible  pretension  by  tntcrprctatton 
IS  IcAaehold.  All  wlio  can  pay  iflOO  a  year  for  rent  arc  lodged  alike. 
c  same  with  those  who  can  pay  £50,  and  with  those  who  can  pay  only 
k£;K>.  I'larh,  in  providing  for  his  own  wants,  has  been  equally  and  entirely 
relieved  from  the  exercisa  of  ingcnnity  and  of  thought,  which,  had  their 
exerci&e  been  allowed,  might  have  quickened  within  some  Rcrms  of 
honcwt  good  tasto.  All  have  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  domestic 
equality.  Why,  then,  should  wc  wonder  that  these  families  come  to  be 
no  mnch  alike  in  other  things  ?  Tbey  all  have  the  same  windows  and 
doors,  tbc  aiirac  tables  and  chaini,  the  same  pianos,  all  in  the  same 
(ibkoes,  and  all  equally  flimsy  and  pretentiuuii.  Tbey  all  dress  alike,  and 
ctunge  the  fashions  of  their  dress  at  tbc  same  time.  They  all  dine  at 
iho  umc  hour,  and  have  much  the  same  dinner.  Thoy  think  alike,  tbey 
talk  alike,  tbey  read  the  same  books.  They  suffbr  from  the  same  want 
of  rational  pursuits  and  the  same  want  of  morally  healthy  amusements. 
They  ar«  all  oppressett  with  the  sitmc  ennui.  Their  souls  are  stecpetl  in 
tbe  same  dulness.  The  necessity,  often  the  craving,  fur  assimilation  has 
at  last  invaded  even  their  polities,  for  of  late  wc  have  seen  evidence  of 
a  growing  desire  to  he  on  what  is  regarded  as  the  genteel  side.  The 
furvo  of  Nature,  of  truth,  of  beauty  having  been  so  sadly  enfeebled, 
^utility  has  now  become  tbc  chief  idol  of  their  voluntary  and  devout 
faJomtion.  So  that  if  this  clement  he  found  in  Kitaalism,  or  iu  Jingoism, 
or  ia  reverence  for  rank  or  for  wealth,  then  any  one,  or  all  of  them, 
become  articles  of  their  faith  which  are  supposed  to  l>e  understood,  and 
are  ihonjughly  accepted.  The  terrace  and  crescent  families,  being  those 
that  pay  tho  lowest  rents,  arc  of  course  far  tbe  most  uumerons :  they 
may  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands. 

Von  nest  come  to  the  wide  spaces  crowded  with  rows  of  artisans'  and 

|ftbourer&*  tenements,  in  many  places  reaching  on  all  sides  to  tbc  horixon. 

kThc9o  are  tenanted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  toilers  for  weekly 

rages.      Any  one  of  these  tenements  is  like  all  the  rest.     The  pre- 

sminant  idea  in  tho  arrangements  of  the  builder,  who  leasal  this  land 

ir    his   so-called    building   purposes^   was   to  get  as   much  fruntugc  as 

lible,  and  then  to  divide  each  frontage  into  as  many  tcnenienta  as 

tblc;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  each  tenement  as  narrow  as  possible. 

it  you  look  at  what  von  arc  passing  you  calculate  that  the  bout  mom  in 

kbe)«  rows  cannot  be  more  than  ten  feet,  perhaps  only  nine  feet  square. 

In  thia  ifao  family  is  to  live.      How  can  father,  and  mother,  and  children 

sit,  still  less  move  about,  in  sneh  a  cage?     This  is  tndy  to  be  "cribbed, 

f^binod,  and  confined/'    Where  can  table  and  chains  be  placed?    Where 

can  there  be  space  for  a  few  books  ?     The  law  now  properly  ohligca  tbe 
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children  to  go  to  scliool;  aud  so  tlic  next  occupant  of  this  cage,  aa  well 
as  his  neighbours,  will  certainly  be  able  to  read.  Where  is  there  space 
for  a  few  objects  of  interest  aud  instructiou  connected  with  the  man's 
trade,  such  as  models  aud  specimens  of  work  ?  This  man  also  bears  his 
share  iu  the  rcspousihililies  of  empire ;  aud  his  children  will  ia  their 
turi)  be  called  to  he<tr  us  wurlbilv  us  mav  be  the  same  digoitv,  aud  to 
dischargCj  as  houourably  aud  iutelUgeutly  aa  ma;  be,  the  same  bif;fa 
responsibilities.  He  hiis  au  eijual  shure  with  his  fellow-citizena  in 
providing  for  the  admiuisti'utiou  of  Kii^Iaud,  of  England's  colonial 
nascent  cmpirea,  and  of  India.  The  weal  or  woo,  the  traiiquillity  or  tlie 
risks  of  war,  the  security  or  insecurity  of  2J0,0(>0,00D  of  the  humim 
race,  largely  depend  on  the  way  in  which  he  aud  his  felloiv-citiceu 
xegard  luid  exercise  the  fmuchisc  that  has  now  been  committed  to  them. 
Arc  nine  feet  square  enough  for  a  family,  and  for  the  eultiTitliou  of  the 
iiitclligenec  and  of  tlte  temper  which  are  to  direct  the  exercise  of  thi« 
high  duty  ?  The  cage,  however,  in  which  this  has  to  be  done  is  airy  and 
spacious  und  iniiHMing  in  com|>arison  with  the  two  ur  three  sleeping 
bcrtlis  in  which  the  family,  and  u.ny  aged  relative  that  may  be  dopcudent 
ou  them,  have  to  pass  their  nights.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  ocrtain, 
that  if  our  land  system  had  admitted  of  the  man's  builditig,  and  had 
encouraged  him  to  build,  his  house  on  laud  of  his  own,  that  it  would 
bare  been  better  adapted  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  citisen  of  a  slato 
so  far  from  mean.  But  under  our  kaaehold  system  his  school  for 
acquiring  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualificatious  cxpeclcd  uf  him  will 
DOt  be  his  home,  the  hearth  of  which  is  in  that  nine  feet  square  cagCfOf 
that  no  are  sure,  but  the  public-house  and  the  gin-palace,  to  which  oar 
lea<iehold  aystem  driven  him. 

But,  however,  this  suburban  artiaan's  dwelling- house,  nt  which  we 
have  been  looking  with  so  much  commiseration,  is  far  from  being 
regarded  in  the  same  light  by  its  occupier.  Every  day  he  rises  earlier, 
and  ia  later  in  returning  home,  thau  his  fellow  workmen,  and  be  psys 
for  n  season  ticket  iu  the  workmen's  train,  precisely  in  order  that  he 
may  he  lodged  with  so  much  more  comfort,  aud  with  posaibiliitcs  for 
decency  so  much  greater,  than  are  to  be  foaod  id  working  meu's 
lodgings  within  the  denser  nucleas  of  the  town.  Aud  he  is  wise  in 
making  these  sacrifices  for  these  gains,  for  his  fellow  workmen's 
lodgings  within  the  denser  nucleus  arc  as  much  inferior  to  his  subnrbku 
tetienient  ns  I  hat  is  to  the  palaces  which  pucts,  who  build  cheap, 
couotruct  for  their  heroe»,  or  fairies  for  their  favourites.  I  uecd  not 
dwell  on  the  degradation  and  horrors,  physical  and  mornl*  of  the 
rookeries  of  Ijondou  and  of  all  our  great  cities.  Their  incident*  do  ko 
deuaturalixc  their  victims,  and  must  do  this  so  inevitably,  that  thry  have 
become  the  very  opprobrium  of  our  civilization.  But  bow  does  tt  come 
to  pass,  for  that  is  the  point  wo  ought  here  to  iuTcstigate,  thai  iu  this 
country  every  city,  as  it  grows,  forms  these  rookeries,  the  seething  hot- 
beds of  every  form  of  wretchcduess  aud  demoraliration  ?     This  is  the 
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point,  because  the  effects  will  not  be  removed  till  their  cause  is  removed. 
That  must  first  be  knowa.  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  improvemeDt  of 
artisans'  dwellings  -will  not  touch  that  j  neither  will  Mr.  Peabody's 
noble  bequest,  nor  will  all  that  the  Artisans'  DvelliDgs'  Companies  may 
do.  The  efforts  of  all  these  agencies  combined  will  not  have  very  much 
more  effect  on  the  giant  evil  than  had  Dame  Partington's  mop  on  the 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  well  that  all  that  can  be  done  in  these  different  ways 
should  be  done,  for  it  will  help  in  bringing  us  to  see  that  what  has  to 
be  dealt  with  is  not  the  effects  and  symptoms  but  that  which  causes 
them.  What  causes  them  is  something  in  tlie  mind  of  the  people : 
something  that  has  been  there  brought  about  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  for  many  generations.  They  have  come  to 
be  content  with  lodgings ;  and  not  only  content,  but  even  not  to  have 
a  conception  of  anything  better  than,  or  beyond  them.  And  they  have 
lost  the  idea  of  anything  better  because  they  and  all  their  fellows, 
whether  they  were  bred  in  towns  or  emigrated  to  the  towns  from  rural 
villages,  and  their  ancestors  for  a  long  time  back,  never  dwelt  in  houses 
of  their  own.  That  men  of  their  class  should  live  in  lodgings,  or  in 
hired  tenements,  or  in  landlords'  cottages,  appears  to  them  the  ordinance 
of  Nature,  the  inevitable  universal  condition  of  their  part  of  mankind. 
They  deem  themselves  us  helpless  against  ,this  arrangement  as  against 
the  approach  of  winter  or  of  bodily  decay.  If  the  practice  and  tradi- 
tion of  their  class  had  at  all  been  to  live  in  cottages,  in  suburban 
tenements,  in  apartments  of  their  own  (this,  of  course,  could  have  been 
only  through  the  law  securing  to  them  the  just  and  natural  facilities  for 
doing  so),  then  the  great  majority  of  them  would  never  have  acquiesced 
in  their  present  wretchedness  and  degradation.  There  would  have  been 
something  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings  that  would  have  impelled  them 
to  struggle  against  and  to  escape  from  it.  The  one  first  object  of  all  the 
better  disposed  amongst  them  would  then  have  been  here,  as  it  is  else- 
where, to  work  hard,  and  to  save  hard,  in  order  to  attaiu  to  the  primal 
requisite  of  family  life,  a  house  of  one's  own. 

"What  then  is  wanted  is  not  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes  for  them.  Tliis  is  an  undertaking  far  beyond  the  capacity  of 
individuals,  of  companies,  or  of  the  Legislature.  And  if  in  these  various 
ways  their  dwellings  could  be  improved,  not  much  in  the  long  run  would 
thereby  have  been  effected  for  them.  ^Yhat  is  really  wanted  would  still 
have  to  be  done— that  is,  the  substitution  in  the  minds  of  these  classes  of 
right  for  wrong  ideas  on  this  subject.  This  can  only  he  brought  about  by 
giving  them  fair  facilities  for  acquiring  by  their  own  exertions  freehold 
houses,  instead  of  obliging  them  to  live  in  the  country  in  landowners' 
cottages,  and  in  the  cities  in  builders'  leascliokls.  It  certainly  would 
not  be  more  difficult  to  revivify  the  right  aud  natural  ideas  on  this 
subject  than  it  was  to  extinguish  them,  and  to  substitute  for  them  wrong 
ideas,  which  is  precisely  what  has  been  done,  and  whicli  is  the  real  and 
snflicient  cause  of  all  the  mischief.      It  is  quite  conceivable,  and  perhaps 
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]i06&iblc,fur  it  uould  seem  to  he  in  accordance  vith  the  deaigu  and  order  of 
Nature,  tlint  tlic  uiajoritj  of  families,  if  only  iiropcr  facilities  be  allowed, 
and  so  right  idcus  enc-ouragrdj  should  provido  thcmKt-lvcs  with  adcquntc 
homes  of  their  own.  This,  under  the  requisite  conditions,  would  not  be 
loo  great  nn  acliicrcniciit  for,  too  mnrh  to  expect  from,  the  familin 
themselres.  It  i»  what  every  family  ought  to  do.  But  that  the  masses 
of  the  population  can  ever  hiivc  decent  and  adequate  houses  aupplicd  to 
them  by  companies,  acting  on  commercial  principles,  and  who  mtist  get 
their  5  per  cent.,  or  by  hcncrolcut  though  sometimes  encumbered  Uuid- 
owners,  who  cannot  be  expected,  any  more  than  other  men,  to  lose  sight 
of  commercial  principles  in  such  transactJot^s,  and  who  must  get  their 
8  per  cent.,  or  by  speculative  builders  who  must  get  their  10  per  cent., 
or  by  the  Legislature,  whose  business  it  is  to  enact  and  not  to  act,  and 
who,  uidecd,  could  not  act  directly  in  such  a  matter,  must  be  rcganlcd 
as  beyond  the  poissibilitic^  of  the  e«se,  when  wc  consider  the  uature  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  kind  of  motives  that  caii  alouo 
prompt  it  and  preside  over  its  execution.  lu  all  classes  it  is  one  of  the 
first  dutictf  of  every  man,  bul  in  tltc  clusa  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
it  it  the  one  main  paramount  work  of  every  man's  life,  to  acquire  a 
home  fur  his  family,  and  to  improve  it  all  he  cau.  The  questiou  with 
the  head  of  a  family  is  not  whether  this  will  pay  comuierciuliy,  but 
whether  ho  wilt,  for  what  lie  may  in  other  respects  deny  himself,  get  an 
adequate  return  in  the  comfort,  the  health,  the  happiness,  the  moral 
and  iuicllectual  well-being  of  his  family  and  of  himself.  Our  present 
harsh  and  unfeeling  system  obscures  to  men's  hearts  and  understanUings, 
but  a  more  humane  system  would  enable  them  readily  to  perceive,  tbatf 
just  as  the  body  is  more  than  raiment,  so  arc  the  bodies  and  sunU  of 
their  families  and  of  themselves  more  than  beer,  tliougb,  indeed,  it  is 
not  more  discrctlitablc  in  the  working  man  often  not  to  sec  this  Uiati  it 
If.  in  his  betters  to  have  put  him  into  a  position  which  prevents  bis 
seeing  it.  ilut  this  opening  of  the  heart  and  of  the  understanding  can 
only  be  effected  in  the  way  Nature  has  ordained — that  is,  by  enabling 
each  family  to  provide  for  itself  its  own  home.  For  the  reasons  wc 
have  been  iusisting  on,  cottages  hired  by  the  week,  suburban  buUdcn' 
leaseholds,  city  loilgings  and  rookeries  (for  all  of  which  our  land  system 
is  directly  or  indirectly  responsible!,  do  not  supply  the  material  and 
moral  conditions  which  cTcrj'  family  may  now  reasonably  demand  of  our 
civilization,  because  they  may  now  be  made  the  nltaiuable  obJLi.'ls  of 
every  man's  industry'  and  fclf-deniul ;  nor  do  they  supply  him  with  tbo 
motives  for  this  industry  and  ftelf-dcnial.  Bcsidc!),  for  tlic  citiKcns  of 
our  democratic  empire  theac  conditions  have  now  become  a  politioft] 
neceasitT. 

F.    BaBHAM    Zt.HCKK. 


ON  HALF-CULTURE   IN  GERMANY 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES. 


LAST  month  I  spoke  at  some  leugth  of  the  discontent  which  is  no\r 
so  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of 
ita  causes,  the  chief  of  which  seems  to  be  the  half-culture  of  the  nation. 
I  now  propose  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  cTii,  and  tn  ask 
if  no  remedy  for  it  can  be  found.  And  though  I  shall  dwell  chietly  on 
the  condition  of  Germany,  it  is  not  there  alone  that  the  malady  exists, 
and  perhaps  even  Englishmen  may  6nd  something  to  interest  thera  in  the 
subject 

It  has  been  said  that  the  half-culture  of  our  time  is  owing  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  knowledge,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  attain 
such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  our  age 
as,  e.ff.,  a  Leonardo  possessed  of  that  of  his  day,  or  Goethe  and  the  Hum- 
boldts  in  a  period  nearer  to  our  own.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  for 
it  is  precisely  In  the  departments  where  no  extension  of  knowledge  has 
taken  place, — where  our  skill  and  our  resources  have  not  increased, — that 
our  half-culture  is  most  apparent.  Thus  every  educated  person  now 
thinks  himself  bound  to  know  something  about  art.  Without  having 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  natural  talents,  the  training,  the  long 
self-foi^tful  study  which'  are  needed  before  we  can  approach  an  intel- 
lectual realm  so  distant  from  the  general  interests  of  our  time,  he 
fancies  that  he  can  at  once  take  possession  of  it  with  the  organ  of  his 
onderataudiog  alone,  by  reading  works  on  the  history  of  painting  or 
architectore,  by  looking  at  photographs  and  plaster  casts,  or,  at  most, 
by  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Italy.  The  last  century,  too,  had  its 
dilettanti,  but  the  subjects  then  in  vogue  were  mechanics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  which  are  far  more  accessible  to  those  not 
specially  trained.  Who  that  possesses  a  moderate  general  education 
could  not  follow,  or,  if  necessary,  repeat  a  demonstration  or  an  experi- 
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mcut  ?  (and  original  discoveries  are  no  more  demantled  from  the  scientific 
than  original  |)rodiictious  from  tlic  artistir  amateur), — but  a  fev  lc«»oDi 
iu  drawing,  a  smattering  of  tceknieaL  knowledge,  %  disciplined  nndcr- 
standing,  nay^  even  gciiiu.s  itHclf,  unlets  it  be  artistic  genius,  will  not 
enable  us  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the  artifst. 

Ill  philosoph)',  jiolitics,  and  lilrratiirc  the  case  is  similar,  thongli  here 
'the  pretcnsionsof  the  half-cultured  appear  somewhat  less  presuuiptuous. 
Docs  not  everyone  now  think  he  can  understand  hi»  Schoi»eijbaucr,  and 
is  qnalilicd  either  to  deify  or  to  ciccratc  him,  altliough  he  may  never 
have  read  a  single  page  of  Knnfi'  Pocs  not  every  ncwapaper  reader 
fancy  that  be  could  instruct  Prince  Blftninrrk  and  Lard  tironville  iu 
foreign  politics?  Is  not  the  German  schoolboy,  who  has  never  opened 
the  Gfi-usaltfinme  Liberata  or  the  Am'mtti,  firmly  persuaded  thot  Tasao 
wa8  only  an  empty  versifier,  while  Dante,  a  translatiou  of  whose  episode 
of  Francesca  da  Rimini  may  have  fallen  into  his  hand^,  is  the  grcaleat 
of  all  epic  poets  since  Homer  ?  No  one  cares  to  own,  even  to  himself, 
tbatj  while  some  inkling  of  philosophy,  Btatcsmawsbip,  and  foreign 
literature  may  he  gained  by  s  passing  glance,  no  mastery  of  them  can 
be  Ihns  attained.  Yet  philo»0|iliy,  poliiics,  and  foreign  literature  ore, 
no  more  than  the  fine  art«,  things  of  yesterday,  like  many  discoveries 
of  the  exact  and  tiatural  sciences.  Tliey  wen?  an  complete  and  as  fuUy 
developed  in  the  last  century  as  in  thi»;  but  then  the  educated  middle 
class  did  not  feci  itself  called  to  puddle  about  in  them  with  its  heavy 
unaanctified  hands. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  hasty  mental  fingering  of  a  dozen  hctcro- 
geneoua  subjects  robs  them  all  of  the  freshness  of  their  interest, 
and  the  half-instruction  in  them  which  we  receive  at  school  destroy* 
their  zest  for  all  our  after-life.  In  later  years  we  vainly  endeavour  to 
forget  what  has  been  painfully  taught,  and  thus  Iu  return  to  that  simple 
aud  unbiassed  frame  of  miild  which  is  our  natural  inheritance,  and 
which  direct  classical  stndiefl  would  never  have  disturbed.  1  speak  of 
the  Germans  of  course,  but  are  tlie  KugUiih  of  t<»-day  quite  free  from  a 
similar  fault,  or  do  the  yonng  men  who  now  fall  into  ecstasies  over 
Comtc  and  Baudelaire  possess  anything  like  the  decji  culture  of  such  a 
ono-sided  Ktoninn  as  Harry  Fielding  ? 

And  as  there  arc  at  present  inmimcrable  eobhlenr  who  refuse  to 
remain  at  their  Insts,  (here  are,  unfortunately,  also  a  gr<'at  many  who 
ha\*c  mistaken  their  lasts  for  the  nnirersc,  and  this  intrllcctunl  caddi>h- 
ncW'  -a  specialty,  hy  the  way,  of  tlic  savants — ii,  after  all,  only  another 
form  of  half-culture.  Tlie  former  rest  content  with  the  symhols,  the 
latter  with  the  fragments  of  tilings,  while  it  is  the  effort  of  true  culinrc 
to  comprehend  the  connection  and  relations  of  all  things,  which  doe* 
not  hy  any  means  imply  that  it  can  ever  realize  this,  ila  i.leal  pUriJO'c 
Culture  does  not  mean  a  vast  quantity  of  knowledge  ;  on  the  contrr- 
itdemands  a  wisorestriction.  Ifwcmay  possess  it  iu  ahigh  degree  ^^ 
out  Ijeing  able  either  to  play  or  apprct'iatc  niufcie  which  ia  peculiarly 
the  art   of  onr  own  time,  how  much  more  must  this  be  ihe  case  with 
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painting  and  sculpture,  whose  spirit  and  whose  noblest  performances 
belong  to  the  past^  Why  should  a  German  be  compelled  to  read 
Racine,  wh(»e  form  of  thought  is  ao  foreign  to  his  own  ?  What  is 
wrong  is,  that  he  should  talk  about  Racine  without  having  read  and 
thoroughly  understood  him.  Why  should  any  one  forfeit  the  name  of 
a  man  of  culture  by  confessing  that  he  known  nothing  of  political 
economy,  of  natural  philosophy,  or  of  physiology,  when  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  one's  ignorance  of  many  things  is  the  first 
condition  of  all  high  productive  effort,  which  is  only  possible  when  a 
special  subject  is  studied,  and  treated  upon  the  basis  afforded  by  a 
sotind  general  culture  ?  Whoever  abandons  the  latter  siuks  into  a  mere 
workman ;  whoever  seeks  to  extend  the  former  beyond  its  due  limits, 
condemns  himself  to  half-knowledge.  Now,  nothing  causes  ao  much 
discontent  as  this.  It  is  inwardly  unsatisfactory,  and  outwardly  an 
impediment,  for  it  deprives  one  of  one's  self  confidence,  and  with  it 
of  one's  ntiivetS.  The  man  who  knows  subjects  only  by  halves 
resembles  the  parvenu  who  is  out  of  his  proper  sphere.  The  self- 
possession  which  is  the  unmistakable  sign  of  all  good  breeding  is  like- 
wise the  condition  of  all  true  contentment,  and  it  can  be  attained  by 
self-limitation  alone.  He  who  pretends  to  take  an  interest  in  all  things 
has  often  no  real  interest  in  anything,  and  whoever  is  ambitious  of 
talking  about  everything  will  have  to  confine  himself  to  mere  words. 

There  will  always  be  some  matters  which  wc  must  ignore  in  order  to 
be  able  to  live  at  all,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  brought  directly  into  contact 
with  them  by  circumstances,  and  not  by  the  imagination  alone.  Such 
are  dirt  in  the  physical,  misery  in  the  emotional,  and  technical  knowledge 
in  the  intellectual  world.  Otherwise  no  single  life  could  suEfice  for  all 
the  calls  made  upon  it.  Kvcn  the  cleanest  among  the  clean  must  be 
content  to  eat  bis  brijsd  and  drink  his  wine  without  inquiry  as  to  how 
they  were  made  or  who  has  handled  them  before  him ;  even  the  most 
sensitively  compassionate  among  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  can  hardly  expect  to  protect  the 
whole  animal  kingdom  from  suffering  and  persecution,  baaed  as  it  is 
upon  the  bellum  omnium  contra  omn^a ;  even  the  most  learned  among 
the  learned  will  scarcely  be  so  ambitious  as  to  wish  to  master  every 
branch  of  science.  In  life  itself  we  arc  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
what  lies  nearest  to  us,  and  the  true  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to 
anticipate  the  lessons  of  life,  but  so  to  discipline  the  mind  that  it  may 
be  prepared  to  learn  them  from  experience.  Far  too  nf.ich  is  taught ; 
nay,  too  much  is  read.  For  though  reading — which  is  also,  by  the 
way,  not  a  merely  receptive  operation  of  the  intellect — must  of  course 
supply  the  place  of  experience  with  respect  to  tlie  past,  wc  ought  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  allowing  ourselves  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
that  past. 

Life  alone  can  teach  us  what  life  contains,  and  wc  learn  from  it,  both 
conscioasly  and  unconsciously.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  child 
acqaires  from  hia  first  to  his  seventh  year :  he  then  becomes  acquainted 
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Trith  all  the  relations  of  time  aod  a|Mice,  with  fomi,  colour,  taste,  aud  the 
density  of  material  objects,  with  laiipiage,  gestures,  nay,  even  to  a  ccrtaiu 
extent  with  human  character.  \^'e  are  much  too  apt  to  fot^ct  huw 
little  of  what  we  have  to  learn  can  be  tanght.  Even  in  later  life, 
objects,  with  the  lessons  they  conrcy,  are  mostly  ira}>rcsscd  upon  us 
unconsciously.  Hundreds  of  places  and  conntcnauccs  arc  perfectly 
familiar  to  ns,  without  our  being 'able  to  girc  ourselves  an  exact  account 
of  their  individual  parts  or  features.  At  every  step  wc  come  upon 
Professor  Ilnxley's  tea  mei-clmnt,  who  has  acquired  a  kind  of  knowledge 
of  tea  by  dint  of  handling,  smelling,  and  tasting  it,  which  no  book  upon 
Chinese  tea-farming,  no  chemical  analysis,  no  microscopic  observations 
could  ever  have  given  htm.  And  it  is  the  same  with  intellectual  know- 
ledge, which  is  experience  no  less  than  physical  knoulcdgc,  and  there- 
fore individual  and  subjective — that  is  to  say,  iiutcachable.  I  have  said 
that  experience  alone  can  teach  us  what  life  contaios ;  schools  catt  but 
train  the  organs  by  which  we  grasp  (bat  experience— viz.,  tlie  ander- 
Etauding;  possibly,  also,  the  feelings  and  the  senses. 

The  uim  of  all  education,  ilic  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest— on 
this  point  wc  arc  doubtless  all  agreed — is  to  produce  harmony;  aud  this 
both  within  the  individual  himself,  and  between  him  and  his  fellow-men. 
To  have  been  truly  educated  means  to  be  fitted  for  one's  sphere  of  life 
and  action,  and  equal  to  alt  the  tasks  that  they  impose;  and  this  of 
itself  produces  contentment.  He  who  hns  enjoyed  this  advantage  will 
always  do  gowl  work  in  his  own  place,  and  he  will  cnsily  right  himself 
if  cii'cumstanccs  tilioiild  oblige  him  to  abandon  his  special  calling;  that 
IK  to  say,  i)rovidcd  he  remains  in  his  own  sphere  of  culture.  He  will 
also  recognise  and  respect  that  which  he  does  not  understand,  artmml, 
beneath,  and  above  htm,and  not  take  a  pleasure  in  "thinking  meanly  of  it," 
as  Goethe  hnd  already  occasion  to  accuse  bis  cuuntri'mcn  and  contempo- 
raries of  doing,  when  they  niadr  themselves  comfortable  tu  their  one- 
sidcdness.  True  culture  is  not  a  science,  but  an  art ;  it  is  not  knowledge, 
but  capability,  which  explains  the  strange  fact  that  bo  many  men  of 
learning  arc  by  no  menus  men  of  culture.  IIuw,  then,  is  that  capa- 
bility to  be  attained  which  produces  confidence  in  one's  self  without  a 
contempt  of  otlicra?  Unquestionably,  it  would  sccro,  by  rendering  the 
education  of  the  young  as  general  and  ns  free  from  a  professioital 
tendency  as  possible,  and  by  directing  the  studies  of  the  mature,  if  not 
exclusively,  yet  mainly,  to  special  or  professional  snbjccts  and  aima. 
The  training  of  the  young  should  therefore  tend  to  develop  what  is  human, 
that  is,  common  to  all  and  lasting ;  for  man,  in  truth,  remains  always  tbo 
same,  and  our  eternal  complaints  about  the  change  of  circumstances  arc 
a:^  unjustifiable  in  geucratiucs  as  ia  individuals.  Hence,  ereu  iu  the 
la]ntc  of  centuries,  little  or  nothing  need  be  changed  iu  our  gcuenil 
Bchool  conrscB  "  to  bring  them  iulo  harmony  with  the  wants  of  thti 
time,"  as  the  senseless  though  fasbiouuhlc  sayiug  is.  A  yuutli  of 
eighteen    who   in   our   days   possessed  the   elussicul    aud    mathematical 
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cducatioD  with  which  Pascal  aud  Leibuits  left  school  woald  still  be 
cutapletrlf  trained,  and  fully  prepared  to  cater  life.  Our  incessant 
cxperimcnls  iji  educational  reform  serve  only  to  interrupt  the  traditions, 
atul  thcruforc  to  lessen  the  prestige  of  otir  culture;  they  perplex 
teachers.  K'holiirs,  aiid  parcuts  alike ;  they  lead  to  doubt  and  heaitaucy, 
and  must  all  cad  in  a  simple  return  to  the  old  »y»tcm. 

Now  what  arc  the  laiidmarks  by  vrliich  wc  cau  trace  the  boiuidiLrics  of  a 
vbool  education  which  is  to  Im^  general  and  human  ?  They  arc  the  eternal, 
itrcmoiabtc  landiuarks  of  huuau  society.  AH  education  rau»t  correspond 
to  the  reality  for  which  it  exiatd,  aud  iu  real  life  there  have  always  beeu, 
aud  will  al Trays  be,  three  great  social  divisions  which  have  their  origin  in 
Nature  itself.  AVjth  these  the  traiiiiug  of  the  young  must  correspond, 
if  it  i$  oot  to  lead  to  dfciauaitttUs  on  the  one  baud,  or  on  the  other  to 
overload  tlie  young  voyager  with  a  quantity  of  worthless  mental  ballast, 
which  so  cramps  aud  burdens  him  that  he  can  use  neither  head  nor 
band,  car  nor  eye  freely,  till  he  has  east  it  overboard. 

(I  bare  ou)ittv<l  to  riiciitiuu  a  fourth  and  a  hi|;hcr  division,  that  uncc 
formed  by  the  aristocracy,  which,  it  is  true,  will  never  ijuitc  dinapiK^r, 
but  which  is  daily  diminishing,  and  will  continue  to  diminish,  both  in 
iiunbcr  aud   influence :    in   Germany,   esiRxially,    it   banlly    demands 

:utiuu — I  mean  the  class  that  can  live  at  case  upon  inherited 
Even  in  England,  where  this  class — "  the  up|)cr  ten  thousand" — 
iost  iiumcnins,  where  for  three  centuries  it  mono|>ulieed  the  lionours 
and  the  cares  of  CJovcrnmtTnt,  and  consequently  received  the  liumaue 
cultnrc  from  winch  the  working  middle-class  was  almost  excluded,  oven 
ia  England,  il  is  visibly  decreasing;  it  has  begun  to  admit  those  who 
stand  next  lictow  it  to  a  share  of  its  political  power,  and  they  arc  be- 
ginning  to  aoqnire  also  its  form  of  culture.  In  Germany  tlie  number  of 
thoac  who  belong  to  it  is  exceedingly  small,  and,  by  their  own  fault, 
they  cxerclie  hardly  any  influence  on  the  life  of  the  nation.) 

Tlie  first  social  division  which  we  have  to  consider  ia  that  which 
has  become  the  governing  ouc  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
which  is  particularly  numerous  and  iutliiential  iu  Ocrmauy.  It  consists 
of  those  who  earn  their  living  by  intellectual  labour,  iu  a  word,  of  the 
higWr  midillc-cbss.  All  those  who  cannot  support  their  posttiuu  lu 
society  without  muLing  money  by  their  own  exertions,  aud  whose  work 
conaists  ja  organizing  aud  directing  the  pro<luctirc  labour  and  the 
»piritu»l  life  of  the  nation,  belong  to  it,  whatever  their  inherited  or 
oflir-ial  titles  may  be.  Among  llicsc  may  be  meutioued  the  landed  ^:>- 
prieton  who  manage  their  own  estatex,  the  wholesale  mcrchaats  and 
manufacturer'',  civil  engitieers,  ofiicen,  the  State  ofRcials  whose  position 
demands  a  Utwral  education,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  so  on.  To  these 
oioat  be  added  the  men  who  are  emjiloyed  in  their  education,  such  as 
univeniity  professors  and  teachers  in  the  higher  schools,  artists  and 
literary  men.  Tbc  second  layer  in  all  eivtlieed  society  consists  of  the 
lower  middle  class,— of  what  Daniel  de  Foe  called  "  the  upper  station  of 
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lower  life/'  To  it  belong  all  wlio  arc  engaged  iu  directing  the  inccbaBical 
part  of  a  nation's  lahnur  aud  in  distributiog  it«  produce — the  farmtrt, 
sliojikecpera,  fdrcmcn^  nurclianisLs,  iioK-commissioncd  officers,  suboUcm 
officials,  ioukecpers,  &c.  I'cacliers  in  the  tuferior  sebooISj  and  tboso 
wlio  arc  employed  iti  any  branch  of  art  indnHtry.  Btatid  in  the  same 
relation  to  thi»  as  professors  and  artista  do  to  the  first  division.  Finally, 
there  vill  always  be  a  so-called  "  people,"  the  milliona  who  live  by 
bodily  toil,  be  it  in  field  or  factory,  on  the  drill-ground  or  in  the 
workshop,  the  peasantry,  day  or  fiirm  Inbonrers,  workmen,  and  common 
solilicrs. 

Varied  as  the  gradationa  within  caeh  of  these  clasiciJ  may  be,  and 
nece»ary  as  it  is,  tn  order  to  prevent  their  degeneration  into  rastes,  that 
they  should  not  only  remain  legally  open,  bttt  that  an  actual  panagc 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them  !>houKl  constantly  be  taking  place; 
nay,  desirable  as  it  may  be  that  their  bouudarics  should  not  be  too 
clc^irly  marked,  these  three  great  social  divisions,  in  tbcir  cbaraoleristir 
features,  must  always  continue  to  eiist,  for  they  have  their  origin  in 
human  nature,  and  to  the  fuudamcntnl  requirements  of  civilized  society. 
Public  education  ought  aud  mu^t  therefore  be  made  to  correspond  with 
them,  and  so  it  does  in  our  primary,  middle,  atid  grammar  schooli 
(Votkstckiile,  Biirgtrschtiit!,  Gitimiasium).  There  is  no  ruom  for  any 
other  institutions,  such  as  commercial,  tccbuical,  and  iadiistrinl  schooU 
{Healtchtthn,  llandelsschulen,  Gvwrrbcsckulen) ,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  tbejr 
pretend  to  educate  boys,  and  not  merely  to  afford  special  instructioo  r 
for  the  mixture  of  n  general  with  a  professional  education,  instetMl  of 
allowing  the  latter  to  follow  on  the  former,  is  the  vcrj-  ciil  ngainrt 
which  we  hare  to  contend.  It  is  an  evil,  because  it  injures  both,  and 
also  because  it  is  not  of  natnral  growtbj  but  an  artificial  and  arbitrary 
invention. 

hi  how  far,  then,  is  a  general  education  requisite  for  each  of  our 
social  strata? — in  how  fur  is  it  compatible  with  the  dcuiaiuls  of  practical 
life? 

Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  elementary  idea  of  geography 
arc  the  intclleetnal  bread  and  water  of  civilized  nations ;  aud  tmty 
civiUxrd  nations,  like  tlic  German  and  the  English,  compel  parents  to 
supply  their  children  with  them,  ns  well  as  with  brend  aud  water.  Tlicy 
arc  ncceaHary  ;  but  they  arc  also  sufllcient,  both  to  fit  a  boy  fur  entcritig^ 
npon  a  merbanical  employment,  and  also,  if  he  ha.*i  talent  and  ambition, 
to  serve  him  as  a  stool  from  which  by  his  own  rxcrtinn  he  may  climli 
to  higher  steps  on  the  social  ladder.  They  may  be  nrquircd  in  fVom 
Uiree  to  four  years,  and  in  no  well-ordered  society  ought  the  poverty  to 
be  Burh  ns  to  force  a  boy  to  begin  the  labour  of  life  before  he  i*  iwchc- 
A  mtddlo-clasfl  school,  in  which  no  Latin  ia  taught,  and  which  the  pupil 
leaves  when  about  fiflcni,  after  a  course  of  six  or  seven  years,  in  order  to 
cntiT  hisapprentiecahip  or  some  indusfrial  school,  is  fully  adapted  to  the 
means  and  wants  of  our  secioad  division.     ]f  ony  father  is  ambitious  of 
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placing  tiis  ton  in  a  superior  position ;  if  any  youth  is  eoasciou*  of  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  Rrqitirc  a  higher  clas^iral  cnltorc,  he  must 
make  the  necessary  sjicrificcs,  and  hear  the  necessary  privations,  as 
Winckelniauu,  Herder,  and  an  innnmerahle  crowd  of  those  amonj;  onr 
great  mcu,  Trho  ro&c  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  did  hcforc  him,  in 
order  that  tlicr  might  gaxe  upon  the  "  Smi  of  Homer,"  The  willing- 
ness to  make  these  sacrilices  and  to  bear  these  privations — which  wouhl 
not  bo  M>  grc;it  now  as  ihcy  were  a  hundred  ycara  ago— is  the  only  teat 
to  9how  that  the  ability  and  the  desire  are  genuine.  Finally,  in  the 
grammar  school,  which  the  pupil  leaves  usually  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  to  go  to  the  iinirerKitr,  a  higher  technical  school,  or  the 
counting-house,  as  liberal  a  general  education  as  poiMtible  should  be 
gircn.  The  father,  who  wishes  to  eecare  this  advantage  f:>r  liis  son, 
muiit  make  up  hit!  mind  not  to  expect  him  to  be  able  to  earn  his  bread 
before  his  twcuty-wcond  year. 

As  the  question  that  interests  us  baa   reference  only  to  general  and 
preparatory-  cdiicalion,  nothing  need    here  he   said  about  our  technical 
schools — and  (mr  uuivcrsitica  arc  technical  schools  of  ascieutificcbarac- 
tcr.     Nor  da  wc  intend  to  speak  of  the  primary  sclioola,  partly  hccauac 
in  Germany  but  little  fault  cau  be  found  with  them,  and  partly  becatise 
wo  are  now  concerned  witli  the  goveraiiig  class  alone,  sinse  only  there 
eaa  the  prevailing  discontent  be  said  to  liavc  a  moral   and  intellectual 
cirigin.      For  similar  rca^sons  I  will  not  do  more  than  insist,  in  pasaingj 
on  the  necessity  of  establishing  or  increasing  such  "  middle  schoula  "  as 
vcre    proposed    fur  Berlin    as    long    ago    as    1860.     This  end,  bow- 
erer,  would    be    moro  easily  attained  by  simply  doing  away  with    the 
Latin  isBtmction  in  the  commercial  {Real)  schools,  and  at  the  same  time 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  granting  certificates  to  those  who  desire 
to  aervc  as  volunteers  in  the  army  for   only  a  single  year.     The  higher 
classes,  which   arc  but  poorly  attcndetl,  might   nlso   be  closed ;   for  the 
pnpils   who    belong    to    our    second    social    division     rarely    proceed 
bcTOnd  the    imtersenmtia,   that   is  to  say,  they   leave  school   in  their 
ftElcenlh  or  sixteenth   year,  after  hanng   remained  just   long   enough 
to  pa*s  the  examination  which  entitles   them   to   claim  exemption  from 
two  yean  of  military  service.     Now,  the  voluutccrs  of  to-day  arc  the 
Landnehr  officers  of  to-morrow.     So   it   becomes  iutercsting  to  ask, 
from  what  class,  then,  do  the  pupils  of  the   commercial   schools  come, 
Fcn  now  with   their  extended  list   of  subjects,  in  which   Latin  is  in- 
ludcd?      In  part,  doubtless,  from   the   ui>per  class,  some  of  whom  are 
igraicful    enough  to   fancy   that,  because   they  can   no  longer   read 
I^udar  and  Catullus  in  the  original,  the  nine  years  which  tbcy  poiised 
on   the  bentJics  of  the  graniiuar  school  were  wholly  wasted  ;   iu  part, 
too,  from  wealthy  commercial  families  who  eltng  to   the  old  traditions 
of  !Ui  early  upprcniieeship.      Dy  far  the  greater  number,  howerer,  como 
from   the   lower  middle    class.      But   the   leading   idea    of  our    army, 
in    contrast    to    those    of  other  countries,   which    have     striveu     to 
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imitate  an  institution  they  only  superficially  understood,  consists  in 
this,  that,  like  our  school  system,  it  corresponds  to  the  reality  of  society, 
and  not  to  one  of  those  abstractions  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
a  concession  made  Ly  hypocrisy  or  Treakncss  to  democratic  preju- 
dice, and  vhich  arc  always  false  at  the  core.  It  is  not  the  knowledge 
which  the  aspirant  to  the  post  of  a  Tolunteer  can  display  in  an  exami^ 
nation  which  qualifies  him  in  later  years  to  become  an  officer,  but  the  fact 
that  he  belongs  to  thegovemingcla8s,ifnot  by  birth,at  least  by  associating 
with  their  sons  for  nine  long  years  of  his  youth  in  the  same  school  and 
playground;  that  he  shares  their  feeling  of  honoxir,  and  their  sentiments 
with  regard  to  conduct  which  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  the  common 
people — as  the  contrast  between  a  duel  and  a  street  scuffle  sufficiently 
shows  J  the  fact,  finally,  that  his  higher  culture,  not  his  mere  learning, 
lends  him  the  moral  influence  which  an  officer,  especially  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  service,  requires  far  more  than  even  military  knowledge,  in 
order  that  he  may  assert  an  ascendancy  over  the  troops.  For  this  reason  ad- 
vancement from  the  ranks  has  never  been  really  adopted  in  the  German 
army,  since  it  would  do  away  with  an  actual  and  natural  distinction  in 
favour  of  a  purely  abstract  equality.  The  volunteer  system,  as  it  is 
now  applied,  will  in  the  long  run  prove  not  much  less  injurious  to  the 
body  of  officers.  If  practical  considerations  render  it  impossible  for  every 
volunteer  to  "  lose  "  a  year  in  oberprima — as  if  no  year  were  ever  lost  in  a 
counting-house — so  as  to  pass  his  matriculation  examination, the  period  of 
his  attendance  at  school  should  at  least  be  extended  from  uvteraecunda  to 
nnterprima,  that  is,  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  eighteenth  year.  If  this  were 
done,  the  natural  order  of  things  would  soon  be  re-established.  The 
grsmmar  schools  would  once  more  become  the  institutions  in  which  the 
entire  governing  class  would  be  educated,  and  the  middle  schools  would 
in  a  similar  way  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  of  the  lower  middle- 
class. 

This  division  seems  to  mc  important ;  for  I  cannot  share  the  opinion 
expressed  by  some  high  authorities  that  our  future  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers should  be  educated  in  the  "  middle  schools,"  which  would  thus 
include  a  part  of  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower  middle-class.  On 
this  point,  old-fashioned  habits  and  opinions  have  still  an  incredible 
influence  in  Germany,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  not  only  the  youth  who  has  received  an  education  too  high  for  his 
lot  in  life  who  is  placed  in  a  false  position,  the  same  is  true  of  him 
whoEe  culture  is  not  equal  to  his  social  standing ;  he,  too,  feels  both 
alone  and  in  company  that  he  is  out  of  his  proper  place.  Now,  the 
education  aflbrdcd  by  our  commercial  and  industrial  schools  is  calculated 
for  those  who  are  to  occupy  an  inferior  position  in  life;  and  besides,  its 
practical  value  is  but  email.  The  smattering  of  mercantile  knowledge, 
snch  as  book-keeping  and  commercial  letter-writing,  which  is  painfully 
acquired  by  long  years  of  work  at  school,  may  be  mastered  in  a  few 
weeks  by  any  man  of  liberal  education.     In  France,  all  wealthy  com- 
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mercial  men  send  their  sons  to  the  grammar  scliools,  and  keep  them 
there  till  they  have  passed  their  fiual  examination ;  nay,  they  frequently 
send  them  aiterwards  to  study  lav,  and  a  youth  vho  has  enjoyed  these 
advantages  does  not  make  a  worse  merchant  than  he  who  has  been 
employed  from  his  sixteenth  to  his  nineteenth  year  in  weighing  mer- 
chandize, copying  business  letters,  going  on  errands,  and  sweeping  the 
oflSce.  That  a  German  of  classical  culture  who  has  not  entered  a 
mercantile  house  till  his  twentieth  year  may  master  the  details  of  his 
duties  in  a  few  months,  and  become  an  excellent  man  of  business,  is 
what  we  daily  see  abroad.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
civil  engineer,  the  agriculturist.  When  once  a  sound  general  educa- 
tion has  been  given,  special  knowledge  is  easily  acquired  in  the  technical 
and  agricultural  schools,  or  in  practical  life. 

Thu  would  be  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  practical 
use  of  a  liberal  education,  to  show  that  no  early  professional  training 
can,  even  in  this  respect,  supply  its  place ;  bow  false  the  opinion  is  that 
the  time  is  lost  which  is  spent  in  learning  things  that  do  not  bring  any 
immediate  profit;  and  how  much  more  advantageous  it  is  to  enter  life  with 
a  completely  formed  and  disciplined  mind,  that  is,  with  a  perfect  instru- 
ment, than  with  a  quantity  of  special  knowledge,  which  has  been  rudely 
separated  from  that  connection  with  other  subjects  from  whence   aluiic 
it  derived  its  vitality.     But  I  am  not  now  writing  for  those  for  whom 
this  is  still  a  question.     Whoever  has  mixed  with  tlie  higher  middle 
class    society  of  other  countries,  must  have  observed  what  an  advantage 
it  is  for  a  nation  when  those  who  are  engaged  in  directing  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  have  enjoyed  a  liberal  education,  and  no  gulf  exists  be- 
tween merchants  and  members  of  the  civil  service,  mauufacturers  and 
professional  men.      It  is  true  that  a  union  of  nil  the  three  social  strata 
alone  forms   a  nation  ;  but  that  class  which  alike  originates  and  cm- 
bodies  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  whole  is  the  first  and  governing 
one,  and  this   is  more  distiuctly  the  case  in  Germany  than  elsewhere. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  importance  of  a  unity  of  culture  in 
this  ctass,  or  to  show  how  completely  it  is  wanting  in  Germany,  where 
the  higher  middle  class  is  divided,  as  it  were,  into  two  nations,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  speak  different   languages.     The  present  system  of 
admitting  volunteers  threatens  to  introduce  the  same  duality  into  the 
army,  and  the  only  way   of  avoiding  this   danger   is,  I  repeat,  to   de- 
mand two  further  years  of  school  attendance  from  every  candidate.      No 
mere  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  papers  he  has  to  answer  will  meet 
the  evil.     Even  the  most  carefully  conducted  examination  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  personal  knowledge,  and  a  trustworthy  certificate  as  to  the 
culture  of  a  youth  from  those  who  have   taught   and  watched  him  for 
years  should  have  a  far  greater  weight  than  any  mere  readiness  of  his 
to  display  his   attainments.     Those  parents  who  can  aSbrd  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  a  year's  military  service,  can  also  afford  to  keep  their 
soils  two  years  longer  at  school.     At  present  we  are  on  the  way  to  the 
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state  of  thiiigs  ttiat  exists  in  the  French  armj,  where  a  formal  csatni- 
natiou  and  a  real  sum  of  fifteen  bnndrctl  francs,  entitles  anjr  one  to  »cryc 
OB  a  Toluiitccr.  Now  our  voluntcrr  system  is  a  matter  of  the  Iiigbest 
importance  to  U8>  and  not  onljr  of  militar}'  importance,  for  tlio  ormj  ib 
the  school  of  German  patriotism,  and  a  year  spent  in  it  serres  ax  a 
complement  of  the  humane  ntudica  of  the  grammar  Echoola,  and  also  oi 
a  transition  from  them  to  real  life. 

But  to  return :  so  deeply  am  I  couTinced  of  the  evils  that  arise  firom 
such  a  fisiiurc  in  the  uatioual  culture  as  wc  uoted  in  Germany,  that  I 
vould  willingly  sec  the  diflcrcucca  which  exi»t  hetwecn  that  of  men  and 
women  in  the  ^uimc  station  of  life  entirely  done  away  with.  I  cannot 
ftcc  why  our  sisters  should  not  receive  exactly  the  same  general  and 
liberal  education  as  wc  do,  down  to  thcic  eighteenth  year,  at  Icaat  u 
soon  as  our  own  education  has  been  simplified  and  rendered  more  easy. 
A  di&erence  between  the  sexes,  like  that  between  the  professions,  should 
only  be  made  when  a  special  training  uommenccs,  cither  in  tbe  schools 
or  in  practical  life ;  and  I  am  couTinced  that  a  thorough  study  of  tbe 
ancient  lauguages  is  the  lest  meatis  of  checking  the  unfemiainc  spiiit 
which  is  daily  increasing,  and  of  doing  away  with  the  absurdities  of  the 
blue  stockings.  AVhen  one  woman  passes  the  matriculation  cxamiua- 
tiou,  she  is  stared  at  as  a  wonder,  and  becomes  an  exceptional  creature, 
whose  vanity  is  excited,  and  who,  of  course,  fancies  she  has  nothing  in 
oommuu  with  the  rest  of  her  sex.  If  all  the  women  of  our  station  in 
life  were  to  gain  the  same  knowledge  and  intellectual  culture,  they 
would  no  longer  be  stnred  at,  and  no  longer  feel  Uiemselvca  aupnior 
beings.  Never  were  the  Indiea  of  high  birth  more  graceful,  natural, 
and  womanly  than  in  the  days  of  tbe  Italian  Kcnaifisancc,  when  most  of 
them  received  the  same  education  as  their  male  relations,  and  were  eon- 
scqucutly  able  to  shore  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  the  husbands  and 
brothers;  nor  did  a  Lncreina  Tornabuoni  on  that  account  forget  hrr 
household  and  her  duties  as  a  motlier,  any  more  than  her  fotbcr-in- 
law,  Cosimo  iIc'  Medici,  neglected  bis  eummercial  bnsiueas  beeause  lie  tins 
iutcrcsled  iu  science  and  art. 

I'hcrc  is  also  another  question  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  Ocr- 
many  at  present — the  question  of  how  nc  arc  to  absdrb  the  skilful  and 
intelligent  race  of  the  Jcus,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  but  who  now 
threaten  to  impair  the  good  old  German  character  of  the  nation  by  the 
addition  of  a  somewhat  dispn>purtioiiatc  quantity  of  Sumilism,  and  who, 
in  some  matters,  have  already  gained  a  prcpondcronec  that  is  hardly  safe  ; 
and  this  question,  too,  tf  not  solved,  would  yet  be  brunght  near  a  solution 
in  harmony  with  our  culture  and  oiir  trnditions,  by  the  adaption  of  a 
nniform  ^siem  of  liberal  education  for  the  whole  uf  the  wclUtO'do 
middle  class. 

Wi'  might  here  a^k  in  what  this  liberuL  culture  ^Ilotdd  consist,  and 
whether  the  modem  languages  and  a  thorough  rAxxAx  of  mechanics  and 
the  natunil  scieuccs  can  ever  replace  the  classical  languages  nnd  matbc* 
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muics  Bs  a  mcana  of  general  edacation  ?  Bat  on  lliia  vexed  question  I 
do  not  |iro{iusc  to  dwell  ut  auy  length,  nur  to  show,  for  the  thousiitidth 
time,  why  the  tlicorciical  study  of  a  tankage,  even  without  the  literature 
it  coDtaitui,  is  of  greater  mental  furtherance  than  the  atutly  of  any  other 
ibjrct ;  nor  should  I  pamc  to  explain  in  what  the  superiority  of  the 
dead  orer  the  living  languages  fur  school  purposes  ronsists.  Whoever 
C5onsiders  the  matter,  even  Bupcrfieially,  will  conic  to  the  a  prhri  coq- 
Hction  that  language,  which  In  at  once  thought  ant)  the  form  of  thought, 
while  at  tite  aame  time  it  is  the  symhol  of  nil  feelings,  sensations,  and 
things,  rouat  be  a  more  itnportaut  means  of  mental  discipline  than  any 
other  mauifeatRtkin  of  the  hnman  mind,  if  only  because  it  is  the  most 
general  and  comprehensive  of  all,  that  which  embraces  moat  of  what 
goea  on  within  u»,  which  bnng:^  roo^t  clearly  to  our  consciousness  what 
ippcna  around,   which   couveya   most   disliuctly   the  commuQicatioos 

''^twecn  man  and  man.  It  is  true  there  arc  certain  things  which 
uniy  the  tonca  of  music,  the  tints  of  painting,  or  the  forms  of 
sculpture  can  express;  but  after  all  it  ia  speech  that  embracer 
the  greater  part  of  our  intellectual  life.  Inilecil,  old  Eunius 
was  not  entirely  in  the  wrong  when  he  claimed  to  possess- 
three  aoals  bccansc  he  knew  three  languages,  for  wc  acquire  a  new 
muooer  of  looking  at  things  with  each  new  language  that  we  Icnm. 
It  is  oeeulesti  to  prove  that  the  richer  aud  the  more  definite  its  forms 
are,  the  greater  it^  educational  value  becomes,  or  to  do  more  than  hint 
tt  mathematics  arc  iu  reality,  like  music  in  a  different  direction,  only 
complement  aud  extension  of  llic  language  of  words.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  the  ancient  languages  docs  not  therefore  lie  in  the  lite- 
ratures to  which  they  are  the  key,  instructive  na  these  doubtless  are — it 
is  cncntially  format.  Thus,  I^atin  grammar  is  a  course  of  logic  presented 
in  an  almost  tangible  form.     Ijct  ns  only  remember  how  an  idea  so 

[abstract  as  thai  of  subject  and  object  ia  rendered  palpable  by  the  a  and 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  I  might  almost  call  a  course  of  ssthctics> 
by  means  of  which  we  learn  to  distinguish  a  thousand  gradations  of 
meaning  which  our  barbarous  languages  will  not  allow  us  to  accentuate. 
I  need  only  remiud  the  reader  of  the  range  and  delicacy  of  its  \'crbal 
fbraa.  Whoever  is  capable  of  unprejudiced  observation,  aud  has  any 
wide  experience,  sees,  therefore,  in  clossicnl  study,  not  only  the  most 
cQcctual  corntiivo  to  the  atomical  tcndcncicB  of  our  ugc,  which  ihreateo, 
wnlesi  rciistcd,  to  reduce  ns  to  the  condition  of  diHconnccted   grains  of 

^nd;  not  only  our  one  means  of  preserving  the  connection  of  our 

Culture — in  time  by  a  return  to  its  earliest  workshops,  and  iu  space  by 
a  participation  in  the  traditions  which  are  common  to  the  whole  of 
iaropc;  not  only  the  guide  to  a  comprehension  of  the  beautiful,  the 
lardian  of  taste,  the  awakcner  of  the  sense  for  form, — but  he  eecs  therein^ 
above  all  things,  the  moat  admirable  of  mental  gymnastics,  which,  when 
applied  by  even  the  dullest  and  most  awkward  mind,  renders  it  bright, 
pliant,  and  strong — the  school  of  lexical  thought,  of  intuitive  perception^ 
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of  juBt  judgmeut.  Ho  knoirs  that  oven  if  it  were  conceivable  that  a 
yci\\:\i  should  eutircljr  forget  atl  the  facts,  pictures,  and  ideas  he  had 
learned  from  the  clusaicd,  together  with  all  the  rules  of  ihc  Greek  and 
IjAtiti  grammar,  his  mind  irould  still,  as  au  instrument,  be  superior  to 
that  of  every  one  who  has  not  passed  through  the  same  training.  Nay, — 
I  tru<it  no  idle  public-school  boy  is  to  be  found  liitcuiug  at  the  door  of  thi< 
CoNTEUFonAiir, — nay,  even  the  youth  who  was  always  last  in  his  elasa,  and 
who  doxcd  out  hiH  nine  years  on  the  benches  of  a  classical  school,  only 
half  attentive  to  his  teacher,  and  not  doing  half  liis  tasks — evca  he  will 
surpass,  iu  mental  mobility,  the  most  diligent  scholar  who  has  beeo 
taught  only  the  moflcrn  languages  and  a  quantity  of  special  or  discon* 
nectcd  knowledge* 

In  one  of  her  charming  letters  to  Grimm,  the  gireat  CKtliarinc,  who 
tike  other  despots  displayed,  iu  her  old  age,  a  strong  inclinatiou  lo  mtddle 
in  the  schoolmaster's  business,  nod  showed  aluioet  as  much  superiority 
in  this  as  iu  political  matters,  says  of  her  grandson: — ''l*our  M.  .Vlex- 
audrc,  laissez-le  i^  lui<meffle.  I'ourqaoi  vuulez^voua  qu'il  peuse  ct  qu'il 
aache  nbsolumcnt  comme  on  a  pcnsc  et  cc  qu'on  a  su  avaut  lui  ?  Ap- 
preudrc  n'cat  pai  diflicile  ;  mais  il  laut  que  la  tete  et  la  faculte  de  la 
t^  d'un  enfant  soient  developpecs  avant  de  I'etourdir  par  le  fatns 
pasa€  et  de  ce  futras  il  faut  alors  apprccier  quoi  lui  prcsculor  :  moiu  Uoll, 
was  die  Natur  nicht  thut  kaun  keiu  Leruen  uicht  thuu,  abcr  Lemcn 
crstickt  oft  Mutterwitz,  et  tien  de  pirc  que  les  gens  frullei  d'esprit  i:t 
de  Kricnce".  .  .  .  All  eminent  minds  who  hare  considered  the  qucsttou 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusiou.  Montaigne  ulreaily  tli<)Ught  that 
the  importaut  matter  was  not  to  "till"  the  beads  of  the  young  but 
to  "form"  them;  and  Locke,  in  bis  "Thoughts  ou  Education/' 
iusiiited  that  it  was  the  duty  ot  the  tcachar,  leu    to  tuaeU    the  boys 


*  To  gir«  an  «xaui(lo  «>[  tho  aboto  1  but  stjitf.  tlut  ta  my  i^iiality  of  intpector  it  vaa 
my.  duty  to  visit  n  rcry  largo  niiiitlicr  ot  French  Vynfoi  fttid  rr,/^^r'J  ''■kuli  i^(  whicfa  ia 
oniitlljr  LMOiio'tnl  with  Mt  iadt  ipMoie  or  ftroftstiondlt,  «iiil  liero  I  fnuuJ  dial  tb«  "ItiiT'-itl 
pupil),  n-itlivut  eKcvpUon,  uxjuited  mon  fioglnb  ud  Gcmua  thao  tto  othns  in  Xem  UiMi 
ft  (juartoc  of  the  time.  (Thfl  tiiii«  da^-nttsl  to  Uvmg  lan;:a>grs  wm  nix  \\m\n  a  vack  for  fear 
f«ftt«  ill  the »)<ix-ia1,  ADil  ouly  ono  Lo«r  awl  a  lialf  a  Wfwlc  (or  tliriM yeom in  clouicftl  •choali.) 
Tbr  aiiiiir  fjiit  Nttuck  inn  iu  ruy  vi«iU  Ui  tli«  >i<'rmAD,  b«lgiA»,  Uiihli.  umI  Swin  CoUdfl^ 
It  tui*.  itxU-vi),  \tfi^t\  argfifX  Lliat  Lhii  ii  vxiitniuvd  hy  tfar  favt  that  tho  puuib  of  tliQ  <eBi- 
mucciAl  (vbuols  CJiniu  fruiua  bwcrBociol,  ana  uiuBcvgucntly  from  a  Irum*  intcllcetiial  .qtber*; 
but  in  the  Prcncli  Itfdt*  L  havi-  i>«an  many  yuutlia  vtliu.  lika  our  own  i;]oriou.->  ix'ill.  r  •imu 
— oar  Ilcina,  Wulb,  and  otticri — l>cloi)gt4,  by  dirtii,  to  tlio  lnK'i>r  cIiwkcii.  '^u 

th«  eilucAiioual  po>ver  of  tlie  aaoi«tit  iMuoam  had  had  iti  full  cllVcL.    }l<  Ue 

0o^uU«d  6t/urcitrion  iatrwliwcd  wbeu  M.  fftitout  wu  Aliniaier,  waa  loci^:  r-_uirjua  in 
Fraac«.  Acoordiag  to  tlik  systHD  both  acts  of  ropili  were  f<lucAt«(l  t^getiif)-  iii>  Ui  lbs 
full  till  clan,  anditwaa  only  on  their  etilcfiRB  tlietbinl  Ibat  llicy  «•-■■  -^' ^-'-''  "  '  -  '■•■■■■•rra 
mid  ic'ttnl'jiquti.     niie  liuol  nxaniiiiatiuii  oitho  Utl«r  wai  ihuA'  .^x 

of  tJic  rurnivr  itUtlnt.     A»  tprv/mtitr  rh  farull^  I  wasa  pormaocDt  n-g 

commisuon,  aad  to  had  hundroda  ul  ri{rfHtrtumtic«  <if  oonvioctn^  kiyMl.  .  Jt 

the  bilfltt.'icr  fM  leimert  in  all  tltoa«  ■ubjecU  in  wliiL-tl  tliu  IMlJiila  of  buth    M  :  to 

•1utrDtli«iiu  ..  -'tin,  lachaabiitorv,  FrviKhtJtfratDre,  &0.    And 

uny  bit  gill  I  L  prituuoal  lifv.    Uav  of  the  fint  bankers  in  a  1 

t4ili|  me  tbtil  i,.  :1.    -  ursoof  a  year  be  had  given  iii-"  "  ■-•■■' lerk«  —  wh  ■-: 

«x|ir»aly  for  0(wuni*re«  la  comiaeixiial  icbouU— a  :  •  uffiooa,a:i  !i 

iuak«UMof  asiagltioneuf  LhcK,  wbilQtboae  who  itlwonunnii:  '    .-!• 

tboy  knitw  n'ltlune  nhaUver  of  buabcM  iiiatt«n  lo  bvgiu  witB,  kkhi  uiad«  IucsimW** 

IwsDot  luatun  of  tbern. 
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«rcr)'t1iiag  that  could  bs  learnt  tliftu  to  gtre  tliem  au  iutcllectaal 
dUdptine  wUiclj  vonld  enable  tlicm  to  Icam  whaterer  tliejr  wished. 
Now,  the  ouljc  iatcllectiial  discipline  wliifli  has  liecu  proved  to  bo 
effective  in  to  be  found  ia  tlie  aucieut  hu^uiigcs  uad  matboiuatics,  and 
until  sOiDo  subject  bus  beea  found  tbat  wuultl  certain!^  supply  their 
pl&ce^  ire  Lave  uu  right  to  make  experiments  on  the  jroutb  of  the 
count  rv. 

And  DOW  !  turn  ouljr  to  those  who  share  my  conviction  that  the  uniform 
flTstem  of  liberal  cilacation  which  is  5u  much  needed  by  our  higher 
middle  class,  in  order  to  solve  the  discord  that  is  felt  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  welt  as  in  ths  breast  of  each  iudividual,  can  only  be  founded 
on  >>uch  L-iassieal  and  mathematical  studies ;  but  wlio  also  ngrcc  with 
mc  in  thinking  that  the  present  system  of"  our  grammar  schools  is  so 
fimlty  in  the  method  of  ordering  and  teaching  these  subjects  as  greatly 
to  impair  their  elTcct^  and  that  this  evil  is  increased  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  number  of  miaccllaneous  studies  in  the  school  course^  bo  that  it  can 
liardly  fail  to  injure  the  moral,  mental^  and  physical  health  of  tho 
papiU.  For  such  I  propose  now  to  sketch  the  general  outlines  of  a 
programme  which  would  seem  to  me  suited  to  the  national  grammar 
Hchoob  of  the  future.  It  has  long  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  I  hare 
had  Kvcnd  opportunities — e.g.,  in  Holland — of  seeing  it  partially  adopted 
in  practice. 


If. 

The  first  demand  that  1  should  make  on  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
future  would  be  to  reduce  the  time  of  attendance  in  the  classes  to  five 
houn,  and  that  to  be  employed  in  home  preparation  for  them  to,  on  on 
areragc,  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  Kight  hours  of 
mcutttl  work  ia  more  than  enough  for  childhood  and  youth ;  it  is  more 
tbaa  is  good  creu  for  the  stronger  intellectual  constitution  of  an  adult. 
A  boy  cannot  grow  up  in  vigorous  health  of  miad  and  body  unless  at 
Iceut  eight  hours  arc  allowed  him  for  sleep,  aud  as  many  for  going  to 
and  coming  from  school,  for  fain  meals,  for  CKcrcisc,  play,  and  general 
reading.  (That  this  is  not  a  mere  personal  and  unprofessional  opinion 
is  proved  by  the  remarkable  statistics  which  Dr.  P.  Hasse,  the  director 
of  the  Brunswick  Lunatic  Asylum,  baa  lately  published  in  tlic  'ieyenwart, 
aad  by  the  information  supplied  by  Dr.  Trcichlcr  in  a  late  lecture  at 
Baden-Baden,  on  which  tbc  English  press,  especially  the  Times,  com- 
mented at  some  length.  ^VLth  the  facts  they  give  before  us  it  is 
impcMsible  to  doubt  that  the  health  of  many  German  youths  is  injured 
for  life  by  the  excessive   intellectual  efforta   demanded  from  them  at 

The  question  therefore  arises:  llotv  can  liighcr  educational  results 
tlian  those  wo  now  boast  of  be  obtained^  when  this  necessary  reduction 
in  the  school  time  has  been  made?  My  answer  is,  by  a  etmpliticatiou 
of  onr  coiuio  of  instruction.     It  is  the  task  of  cdnuatiou,  as  of  art,  of 
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Bciencc,  of  culture   ilsolf,  to   simplify  the   natjiml   mnUlplicity  uf  Ui( 
iraprcssioiis  wc  receive  from  the  world  aroiuid  us ;  Ihat  is,  to  do  awnyj 
with  all  that  ix  only    relative,    accidental,    and    fingmcntary,    and  to 
direct  the  miud  to  the  central  fact,  the  law,  the  connection  of  the  whole, 
noH  muUa  sed  nmUum.     WtU,  then,  let  w»  ace  wliat  i>ari  of  our  Bchool, 
courses  wc  can  omit,  if  wc  start  from  the  above  ussurnption  that  in  thcj 
training  of  youth  uur  purpose  should  be  tudt  velop  the  mind,  tocoItiTatf 
its  natural  talents,  and  to  prepare  it  fur  cvtry  Uiud  of  exertion;  not  tol 
fill  it  \ritb  a  quantity  of  prufeeaioual    kiiot^ ledge,  or  to  lend  it   any' 
ipecial  aptitude,  and  that  consequently  our  choice  of  the  mhjt'Cts  to  he 
taught  miLst  ho  detcrmiucd,  not  by  the  direct  use  tliat  may  be  made  of 
them  in  futuic,  but  by  their  educational  vuluc.  ^J 

lu  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  the  grammar  sirhool  courtc  laats  for^H 
nine  ycare.  The  scholar  usually  enters  at  Ihe  bcgtnuiuif  of  ''•*  tenth.  ^^ 
and  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  eighteenth  year.  Now,  would  it  not  l>e 
better  to  poetimne  the  com  men  cement  of  the  Lnttu  and  Greek  dancfl 
till  the  fourth  year  uf  scbool  V  Are  not  the  diflicultics  of  a  grammar — ^fl 
which  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  course  of  applied  logic — moru  likely  to  be  caaily  ^^ 
OTCroomo  by  the  understanding  of  a  boy  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  than 
by  that  of  one  from  ten  to  twelve  yearn  old  ?  And  might  wc  not  hopc^ 
that  tlic  weariness  and  distaste  that  six  years  of  instruction  in  this,  Uk 
'  most  abstract  of  subjects,  is  only  too  apt  tu  produce,  and  that  the  boyj 
too  often  bringHwith  him  to  tlic  ancient  ontliora  which  he  rcmls  durin^j 
bis  last  three  years  at  hcIiooI,  and  which  he  looks  on  only  as  liuguiitiL'-j 
excreises' — might  wc  not  hope,  I  say,  that  this  distaste  would  bo  smaller  J 
if  the  time  dcvoteil  to  purely  grammatical  iiislructioii  were  rctlm.xtl  front] 
h\x  to  three  years  V  Besides,  the  three  years  wc  should  gain  by  poFt- 
poniug  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  &cem  as  if  intended  by  Nature 
for  the  development  of  other  faculties.  Observation,  comparison, 
memory,  and  nil  the  elementary  fuuctions  of  the  understanding  should 
then  be  exercised  and  strengthened  in  every  possible  way.  To  learti 
texts  and  poems  by  Leart  not  only  strengtliens  the  memory,  but  it 
provides  the  mind  with  a  store  of  matcriola  which  it  is  less  easy  to  gait 
in  later  years,  and  which  is  indispensable  if  the  tnie  aim  of  all  pnrclj 
humane  culture — a  living  sense  of  our  connection  with  the  post — is  tc 
he  attained.  Historical  dates  should  also  be  mastered  iu  litis  |n.'rioJ| 
not  only  bccausfi  the  memory  is  then  most  receptive  and  should  he  kept 
in  constant  exercise,  hut  because  these  dates,  murh  as  it  i^  tlic  present 
fashion  to  despise  them,  arc  the  necessary  preparation  for  a  study  ut 
history,  and  iu  fact  the  most  importaut  thing  an  historical  lesson 
teach  to  a  child.  When  taken  together  ihcy  furm  a  frnme  which  iLr 
teacher  cannot  Bll  with  the  picture;  that  the  pupil  must  paint  fui 
himself,  with  materials  gathered  immethodiealty  from  crcty  side, 
outlines  of  cnsmogmphy  and  geography  can  hanlly  be  PX|ila!ncd  toi 
early,  if  impiTsard,  so  to  >pcak,  on  the  sense  of  the  scholar  by  meaut 
globes  and  mapa;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  giwj 
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tha  iiutnicttou  too  elemeiitaiT  a  character.  Scientific  physical  geo- 
gnpby  and  the  mechanics  of  the  heavens  are  both  out  of  place  in  tho 
education  of  the  yoang.  The  principal  facts  of  political  geography  may 
be  learned  for  life  by  committing  names  to  memory  and  6Dding  them 
nat  on  the  map.  The  snme  is  true  of  the  elements  of  natnral  history  : 
the  limplc  classifications  of  coology  and  botany  arc  easily  acquired  by 
a  child,  and  if  they  are  rendered  clear  by  the  exhibition  of  real  aniraala 
and  plant!,  not  merely  taught  by  rote,  they  tend  greatly  to  sharpen  the 
ohserration.  Orthography  and  tlie  comparatively  simjdc  forms  of  the 
boy's  mother- language  must  bo  so  thoroughly  mastered  that  in  this 
respect  a  habitual  correctness  becomes  a  second  nature.  Finally,  a  boy 
of  from  icn  till  twelve  can  become  perfectly  familiar  with  arithmetic^ 
u  Cir  as  and  iDclustre  of  fractions.  This  study  is  peculiarly  suited  to 
^he  state  of  the  nndcrstaadtug  at  that  early  age,  and  the  knowledge  it 
ntpplies  is  on  indispoiisalile  foundation  for  all  further  mathematical 
eduMtion. 

"HiC  inslructiori  in  Greek  and  Latin  should  begin,  if  possihlcj  simul- 
taneonily,  iu  the  f-mrth  year  of  the  school  ennrM",  and  continue  till  its 
«k>«c — that  is  to  say,  for  six  ycatii.  The  first  half  of  this  time  should 
be  dovotcd  principally  to  grammar  and  the  easy  authors,  the  last  three 
yean  to  the  more  diOicult  authors  and  to  higher  exercises  in  style,  sucli 
as  the  composition  of  Latin  cssoys  and  verses^  in  such  a  way  that  reading 
shotild  occupy  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  lessons.  Only  half  of  the 
hoiir^  thu5  spent  on  the  ancient  authors  during  the  last  years  of  school 
Ahould  bo  employed  in  nnalytie  reading,  with  a  careful  commcutsry  on 
the  lojtt ;  the  rc»it  slifinld  be  spent  in  &  cursory  perusal  of  other  authors, 
nnd  the  greatcstt  freedom  should  be  left  to  the  teacher  as  to  mcthml, 
<boicc  of  books,  Slc.  A  eoiirjsc  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  higher  mathc- 
niitirs  must  accompany,  step  by  step,  these  classical  studies.  None  of 
these  mental  disciplines  can  be  omitted  without  loss,  not  even  geometry, 
of  whit^  Yoltnirc  very  unjustly  said :  Eile  launc  I'esprit  6u  elle  le  trouve, 
Tt  may  do  so,  nnd  even  worse,  if  it  remains  alone  and  its  influence  is 
not  corrected  by  other  studies,  as  Pascal  has  so  cliarmiugly  explained  in  bis 
^^pteron  the  efprit  de  ffeomilrie  el  I'etpril  de/ine»se;  which,  by  the  way, 
mtu-i  not  be  confounded  with  his  opecial  essay  De  I'esj/rit  th  G^omitric, 
vhicb  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  Pens^en.  Iu  both  cases,  however, 
Pascal  includes  all  the  exact  sciences  under  the  name  of  geometry.  In 
coODcctiou  with  literary  studies  the  latter  is  invaluable,  because  it  leads 
the  mind  back  to  those  "  certain  and  rude  principles "  which  do  not 
liend,  and  which  cannot  be  bent. 

With  rcsjtfct  to  the  work  in  connection  with  these  subjects  that  has 
to  be  done  out  of  school  hours,  I  ngree  with  Du  IJois-Keyraond  in 
tliiuking  that  it  is  only  the  Greek  exercises  that  can  be  dispensed  with. 
"Xot  that  I  am  of  the  learned  physiologist's  opinion  that  the  Hellcuio 
ttpirit  can  more  certainly  be  awakened  by  exhibiting  pictures  of  temples 
aud  statues  than  by  n  study  of  the  language,  "  with  its  numerous  forms 
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and  particlea,  whose  true  significftnce  tunst  he  artisticnlly  frit  ratlicrthan 
logically  analvzcd,"  but  because  this  artistic  sense  of  the  BigniQcoDcu  of 
the  Greek  linguistic  forms  seems  to  me  to  be  in  rfnngcr  of  being  coufuwil 
and  hluutcd  by  lie»itatiug  efforts  to  make  use  of  them,  whereas  by  reading^ 
it  is  retiued  and  rcudercd  more  ncutc,  uud  ttius  the  Ltghcjit  aim  of  bU 
culture  is  must  closcl}'  and  most  certuiuly  a[)proached. 

The  reduction  in  the  (juantily  of  school  work,  which  we  have  seen  to  I 
be  so  uecestsury,  must  therefore  be  cQVcted  at  the  expense  of  other  sub- 
jects.   What  arc  thtiw? 

A  distinctiou  must  he  made  between  those  iu  which  the  instruction 
should  be  shortened  audKimplitied,  and  those  whirh  should  be  al>andoncd 
altogether.  Thus  it  pccms  quite  unDcccssary  to  devote  more  thau  two- 
hours  a  %veek  to  liistorv  and  geography,  provided  the  teacher  confines 
himself  to  what  it  is  iiossibie  to  teacli.  Tliis,  in  hi&tury,  I's  tltc  general 
outline  of  events ;  tlic  details  cau  only  be  Icurnt  by  private  reading.  If 
llic  teacher  were  to  treat  but  a  single  epoch  nr  series  of  events  such  ta 
the  I'eloiKinncsciui,  the  Second  Funic,  the  Thirty,  or  the  Seven  Ye»n' 
vav  with  anythint;;  Hke  fulness,  a  whole  term  would  be  required  for  the 
one  short  cju-hkIc.  Itnt  if  he  cunfiucs  liimscif  1o  sketching  and  impTo»* 
ing  on  his  pujiils'  minds  the  great  periods  of  history,  elc^lj  marking 
their  connection  with,  and  their  distinction  from,  each  other,  and  thcu 
proceeds  to  do  the  itame  (or  the  centuries  uf  which  they  consist,  and  for 
one  or  two  epochs  in  each  century,  carefnlly  bearing  iu  miud  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  each,  a  few  hours  will  sulfice,  and  the  scholar  will  at 
once  ho  able  to  place  every  historical  fact  that  he  reads  nr  chances  to 
hear  in  its  right  place,  and  to  discover  how  it  is  connected  with  other 
circumstances  and  events,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  only  important  matter. 
Tt  is  only  the  form  that  can  be  taught,  the  substance  each  uf  na  must 
learn  for  himself. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  our  religions  instmctiun?  To  me  it  seems 
that  arter  Contimintiou  the  time  spent  in  teaching  dojjmatics,  Chrisdan 
ethics,  and  Church  history  is  entirely  wasted.  1  have  no  wish  to  rob 
coming  gcneratinns  of  all  sense  of  connection  with  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  our  fnrrfathers,  of  all  comprehension  for  modern  history,  of 
nil  respect  for  what  eighteen  centuries  have  held  sacred ;  but  1  bclicVD 
that  an  early  and  repeated  perusal  of  the  Bihlc,  particularly  the  Nrw 
Testament  and  the  mo.st  lx>nntiful  episodes  of  the  Old,  n  short  CiitcchiUD 
and  Church  Ili.itory,  and  an  early  and  regular  attendance  at  church, 
should  sufllee,  particularly  if,  as  1  have  already  rccommcudcd,  a  large 
numl)cr  of  texts  arc  committed  to  memory.  All  that  goes  bi'yond  this, 
vopt'cially  ull  those  argumentative  proofs  to  which  the  pupil  U  ohligcii 
to  li»tcn,  after  his  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  arc  opt,  in  the  present 
itnte  of  our  civili nation,  to  degenerate  into  either  a  conscious  untruib 
or  an  urtilicial  systematic;  at  any  rate,  imcli  instruction  runs  olT  the 
mind  of  onr  youth  like  water  from  a.  duck's  back,  and  so  the  lime  and 
trouble  Kpcnl  du  it  arc  lost. 
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Id  the  lanir  way  we  migbt  get  tid  of  the  German  lessons  without 
danger,  nay,  vitU  idraiitagc.  NothiDg  in  oiic's  native  longnngc  but 
grammar  and  spclltug  cau  be  taught ;  the  rest  irc  tcaru  in  life  by 
beuiog,  fpeikiag,  reading ;  wc  grasp  it  with  a  tbnusnud  nucoiiscioiisly 
feoe(»ttire  oi^ns.  I  ur-ver  beard  tliat  Pascal  and  Bossuet,  Swift  and 
Addiwo,  or  Losing  and  Goetbcj  passed  through  n  eoiir^o  of  ytylistio 
hutmciion  in  Frrncb,  Kuglisb,  or  (Jcrman  ;  and  yet  tliey  arc  generally 
■npposcd  not  to  have  written  those  langnagea  su  very  badly.  Inter- 
ecrarae  witli  men  of  cultarc,  listening  to  the  language  of  the  eommon 
people,  and  the  perusal  of  good  authora,  arc  the  only  basis  of  a  good 
i^le;  and  the  true  means  of  perfecting  it,  at  least  in  one's  mother 
tnogncj  are  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly,  couscientiousncHs  in  seeking 
Uic  exjrnsgitni  that  exactly  corresjKiuds  to  one's  thmiglit«i,  and  the  honcaty 
not  to  write  when  one  liiw  noihing  to  say.  To  these  may  he  added  listiu 
oompontioD,  which,  according  to  Kicbnhr,  is  "  iio  excellent  a  school  of 
all  good  atj'le,  just  bccau-ic  it  will  not  endure  any  want  of  logic  in 
cxprcaaon,  a  fault  to  which  the  (rcrmau  is  so  miserably  indiftcrent  in 
his  own  language."  In  other  words,  bccansc  it  cnconrngcx  the  habit  of 
dear  thought,  conwicntionsncss,  and  honesty,  of  which  1  have  spoken.' 
Besides  this,  are  our  grammnr-achool  teachers  themselves  such  masters 
of  iityle  tliat  ther  arc  more  likely  to  lead  their  scholars  aright  than  the 
great  authors,  whom  the  latter  would  read  if  time  were  left  them  for 
doing  so  'r  A  lioy  will  learn  more  German  by  committing  a  poem  of 
Goctfae'a  to  memory,  and  by  reading  one  of  Grimm's  "Fairy  Talcs,"  or 
Schiller's  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  than  by  writing  a  hundred  e»»aya  on 
queation*  nod  tliiugs  on  which  it  is  perfectly  im|x>gsiblc  for  bim  to  have 
any  original  thoughts.  "  For  we,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt,'* 
«»y»  Lagaplc,  who  quotes  some  dozens  of  %uch  subjects, "  that  the  only 
remit  of  an  educational  system  which  sets  beardless  boys  such  tables  as 
these  must  be  to  accustom  the  youth  of  our  higher  classes  to  look  upon 
'grace  and  dignity,'  '  Naive  and  sentimental  poetry,'  and  all  other  good, 
bad,  and  indiSercnt  things  uhich  are  throxn  to  them  to  prate  over,  as 
H  many  counters  of  which  one  soon  grows  wcaiy.'' 

This  brings  us  to  the  (icoond  great  ditmdrautage  of  our  German 
lessons,  the  tcaehiug  of  literary  history  which  has  been  adopted  even  in 
oar  classical  classes. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  promote  the  xpread  of  the  half-culture 
which  now  rages  like  an  epidemic,  and  of  which  so  loud  and  such  just 
compUiuta  are  nuule,  (ban  the  iiitro<luctiou  of  thiK  subject  iuto  our 
sdiools,  Its  worst  influence  is  to  be  secu  in  the  education  of  girls, 
which  generally  aims  at  producing  only  apparent  results  ;  but  cvcu  that 
of  boyH  hiu  suHcred  more  than  enough  from  it.  For  nothing  is  more 
ralculatoil  to  prevent  an   acijUHintaucc  uith  literary  works  than  lessons 


*  VMhultr,  in  lii*  «jteulleut  "LcLUt  to  a  Voui^  FliiloUiKU>ti"  reo^roueititB  "  Pr^ncli  iM>xt 
lu  Idbit,''  tut  ]*a  KtfmB  to  me  to  l-c  risbt  in  tliie  truly  in  ho  iat  an  he  laki^  tl  fur  gnuitol 
tW  l^B  tiMi  i>rw|<nnil  thn  vtmy  for  l^-iick. 
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about  tliem.  A  boi^  who  linsi  been  fiirui^hcd  at  scbool  with  an  auslysls 
of  "  raiist/'  ami  in  gcucnil,  aUo,  witli  a  rcatly-inado  critical  estimate  of 
it«  raliic,  will  be  llic  last  pcrHon  to  rpud  tbc  poem  itself.  Tlita  beconm 
more  glaringly  tlie  case  witli  the  iiiaslcr|iic«Mi  of  foreign  literature; 
but,  to  eon  fine  onrsclvcs  to  our  own,  how  many  Gernmns  of  to-day  hare 
roail  Klinger,  or  even  Wicland ?  An  otiiernise  well-informed  patriot 
onrc  spoke  lo  njc  about  "  Dent  Miwarion,"  wliirli  elcarly  showed  that 
he  did  nut  really  know  even  the  name  of  that  litiln  jewel.  But  more 
than  this,  many  who  know  exactly  in  what  month  and  year  Herder  and 
Gocihc  met  nt  Strashurg,  have  not  read  even  the  *'  Fragments^"  wiih- 
ont  which  only  a  quite  indirect  and  second-hand  couccptiaa  can  be 
formcil  of  tlic  intellectual  storm  that  was  gathering  in  1770-75.  Ticck 
and  Novalis,  Grabhe  and  Zimmcrmann,  are  in  a  still  more  aorry  plight; 
they  have  been  reduced  to  the  shadowy  condition  of  mere  paragraphs  iu 
the  history  of  litcratore.  Kvcn  when  their  boolts  arc  read  it  ia  only 
that  they  may  scn-c  as  texts  for  new  cssaj-s  of  a  similar  kind,  for  the 
absolute  value  of  literary  irorlts  is  almost  entirely  forgotten  ;  it  it  only 
their  relative  and  historical  importance  that  seems  to  retain  its  intcrert. 
Nay,  even  this  is  not  made  a  subject  ofi»crsonal  study  by  most;  the 
teacher  furnishes  cut  and  dried  "  views"  upon  it,  which  ore  thought 
good  enough  for  common  use.  Besides,  wc  require  no  systematic 
instruction  in  the  questionable  art  of  "  knowing  about  things  instead  of 
knowing  things."  Which  of  a*,  who  were  never  taught  literary  history, 
does  not  know  at  what  time  Thucydidca  and  at  what  Plutarch  lived,  or 
when  the  "  Mcs^jias^'or  "  Faust"  appeared?  Or  what  cultured  english- 
man of au  earlier  generation  was  unable  to  distinguish  the  age  of  Slmks- 
pcarc  from  chat  of  Milton,  or  did  not  know  tliat  the  jteriud  of  Pope 
followed  that  of  Prydcn  ?  For  such  things  no  teacher  is  required  ;  a 
living  knowledge  of  literature  suRtccs.  Or  wliy  do  we  not  give  the 
history  of  art  and  music  a  place  iu  our  school  programmes  ?  Why  do  wc 
not  introduce  into  our  grammar  schools  a  course  of  ]c5suns  on  a  know- 
ledge of  life  and  the  science  of  things  in  guucral  ?  That  would  com- 
plete the  measure  of  the  empty  names  and  words  with  which  a  youth 
now  enters  life,  and  which  darken  his  eyes  fur  the  observation  of  all  that 
the  past  has  left  to  us,  of  all  the  present  ofTers. 

Instruction  in  the  living  lauguagea  should  be  left  lo  the  free  choice 
of  the  pupil,  as  it  cousumos  valuable  time  and  ofTers  no  adequate 
results.  However  wc  might  reduce  the  number  of  thu  pujiils  on  ench 
rorm  it  would  always  remain  ton  great ;  huwcrer  we  might  iocrcoM! 
the  hours  devoted  to  them,  within  the  range  of  possibility,  they  muat 
remain  too  few  to  enable  the  pupil  to  actjuirc  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  a  foreign  liLagnagn>  and  lluency  in  speaking  it.  The  mere 
grammar  of  uur  modern  languages,  with  their  poverty-stricken  forms, 
may  he  Icnrut  iu  a  few  months  by  those  whosu  minds  hare  been  dia- 
ciplinnl  by  a  ctas^ical  training.  The  vocabulary,  on  the  other  baud,  the 
accent  and  the  forms  of  expression  must  Ik  Icarncdi  Hkc  the  substance, 
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in  real  life — -in  tlii^  caiR  bj  reading  nnilconrcrsation.  A  young 
wim  has  lef^  the  gmmniar  si^hool  nill  tilirars  be  able  to  find  a  few 
houni  ft  tlay  ihiring  his  year  nf  military  service,  his  first  terms  at  the 
University,  or  his  period  of  iustruetion  in  the  counting-house,  in  whtcli 
he  can  learn  us  mueh  French  or  Knglish  as  is  required  to  prepare  the 
vay  for  retidin;;  and  uprakiuf;,  and  more  than  thia  he  cannot  learn 
from  a  tcnrhcr. 

ifiwt  I  now  speak  of  the  course  of  uataral  philosophy,  chemistry, 
and  TnechADic^j  on  trhich  it  so  little  becomes  one  so  ignorant  as  I  am 
to  express  an  opinion  ?  Thus  nouch  I  infty  say — for  I  have  heard  it 
firom  the  lips  of  the  highest  authorities,  among  other*  from  Liebig's — 
the  smnH  amount  of  knowledge  which  the  grammar  school  can  furnish 
M  absolutely  worthless  for  the  special  study  of  these  science?,  and  u 
youth  who  is  a  good  mathematician  and  whose  mind  has  )>ecu  developed 
by  a  study  of  the  aucient  languages,  docs  not  require  any  &aeh  pre- 
jiaratiun  iu  order  to  begin  these  ntudics  nitli  success  when  nineteen 
Tears  of  age.  What  has  lc<1  to  the  introduetiou  of  these  subjects  into 
our  schools  is  the  false  euneepriou  of  the  purpose  of  cduciition  to  \rhicb 
1  Itave  already  had  occasion  repeatedly  to  rcfer—nanicly,  the  belief 
that  the  thingn  taught  in  a  grauniiar  school  ought  to  have  a  direct 
practical  use. 

It  all  looks  GO  plausible.  Is  tt  nut  dita^n^coful  that  we  should  enter 
s  railway  cnrriagCf  and  not  know  hovr  the  locomotive  is  constructed ; 
chat  wc  should  send  a  telegram,  and  hare  no  idcn  of  electricity  ;  that  we 
lould  strike  a  match,  and  he  quite  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  sulphur  and 
fthofphorus?  But  do  we  not  permit  ourselves  to  w.'dk  withouta  study  of 
slattca;  lo  hear  without  aeoustic«  :  to  sec  without  optics;  to  breathe 
without  any  knowled;;c  of  the  component  parts  of  the  air,  or  what  is  per- 
haps worse,  of  the  stnicture  of  the  lungs?  And  why  should  wc  not 
make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  process  of  digestion,  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  secretory  and  assiniilatorr  organs?  Why  not  master  the 
whole  nf  physiology?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  It  would  be  as  just 
to  uy,  and  il  often  is  said,  that  it  is  a  shame  a  young  mau  who  will 
«ooti  be  in  |KM8e«Aion  of  a  vote  should  know  nothing  of  the  constitution 
«f  liU  country  and  of  the  laws  under  which  he  live^.  Why  should  he 
be  obliged  to  consult  a  lawyer  on  the  simplest  matters?  Quick,  then, 
let  u»  add  a  little  civil  law  to  our  school  courses,  and  criminal  law  and 
procedure  a«  well,  for  may  not  one  of  the  pupils  be  summoned  to  scr^-c 
on  ft  jary  ?  \A  by  not  add  a  complete  Kystcm  of  jurisprudence  ?  But 
liow  can  time  be  fuund  to  learn  even  the  elcmeuts  of  all  the  nrt^  aud 
sciences  on  whieli  our  complex  civilization  rests?  Aud  where  are  we 
to  stop  ?  M  ight  not  Icssfms  in  the  art  of  love  tc  advautagcous  to  some ; 
or  n  that  a  less  important  matter  thou  law  aud  medicine?  What  we 
tieetl  ill  I  repeat,  the  courage  to  accept  our  iguorauce  even  of  elemcu- 
lAxj  things.  It  is  enough  if  wc  receive  such  au  education  as  will  enable 
CM  cKbtually  to  understand  those  elements  as  soon  as  they  arc  explained 
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to  lu  bj  men  wlio  hare  made  them  a  subject  of  spenal  study.  All 
that  goes  herond  this  '\%  their  business,  and  if  ttc  ever  wish,  or  it  » 
requisite  for  us  to  folloir  it  out,  we  can  do  «o  better  and  more  quickly 
in  later  life  than  at  school. 

The  iiUiierScial  study  of  the  natural  sciences  lia«,  however,  another 
diaadraulage,  which  ought  out  to  be  uudcr-esti mated.  It  tends  to  xpread 
a  coarse  and  shalluw  couecptiou  of  life,  fur  which  only  the  palpable 
exists,  and  which  therefore  excludes  u  respect  for  and  a  comprehension  of 
what  men  in  earlier  ages  believed,  as  well  as  the  seuse  of  the  inadequacy  of 
oiir  powers.  It  therefore  destroy*  all  iutellectual  modesty.  Now,  if 
even  iu  naturalists  of  real  distinction,  who  staud  on  the  height  of  the 
scientific  altaiameut  of  our  day,  this  conception  of  life  is  i^t  to 
degenerate  into  materialism  and  a  meehanical  utomtsm,  together  with 
ou  intulcrable  iateliectual  arrogance  whose  pretensions  ai'e  ba.<ted  on 
knowledge  alone,  bow  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  those  who  hare 
only  looked  at  natural  science  nad  its  results  from  the  outside— nay« 
from  a  distance.  One  has  only  to  cumpnre  the  youth  of  to-day,  whoso 
minds  and  characters  have  been  formed  under  these  influences,  with 
those  who  ^rew  tu  manhood  under  the  rule  of  Hegel,  or  the  Germaa 
literature  of  1830-10  with  tliut  of  1870-80,  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what 
we  have  lost.  And  we  have  lost  it,  because  a  half- know  ledge  about  the 
natural  scieiieea  has  spread  an  opinion  that  the  whole  riddle  of  life  has 
been  solved,  since  in  our  days  the  naturalists  have  aiteeeeded  in  tracing 
a  hundred  or  two  more  of  the  many  millions  of  threads  of  which  the 
preat  world-texture  is  woven. 

By  thus  limiting  the  school-course  time  would  be  gained  for  a 
thorough  Ktndr  of  mathematical,  the  ancient  langnages,  and  their  leading 
authors,  without  ovcr-cxcrting  the  mind  of  the  scholar  or  depriving  him 
of  time  for  the  play,  exercise,  and  private  reading  which  are  id 
necessary  for  his  health  and  recreation,  nay,  even  for  his  cdncatioo. 
Ivaeh  hoy  should  he  obliged  fully  to  aatiitfy  his  teachers  as  to  his  com- 
jKtcncy  before  he  is  pcnnittcd  to  i>a!»  into  a  higher  class,  but  particularly 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  great  seclious — i.e.,  after  the  preparatory 
instruction,  and  after  the  purely  grammatical  course,  in  order  that  the 
idle  aud  ungiRcd  may  remain  in  the  lower  classes,  or  be  compelled  to 
choose  another  patli  of  life.  One  might  almost  say  the  more  thus  left 
behind  the  better.  The  higiier  classes  would  by  this  means  be  Tendered 
smaller,  and  consequently  the  tastniclion  more  efiecttve.  Those  of 
slender  means,  whose  parents  had  dcceivetl  themselves  as  to  their  abilities^ 
Would  not  persex'ere,  but  return,  before  it  uas  too  late,  to  their  proper 
sphere;  aad  the  wealthy  would  be  obliged  to  exert  themselves  in  order 
to  assert  their  position  in  the  world ;  they  would,  at  worst,  enter  life  at 
a  later,  and  eoueequently  at  a  more  mature  age. 

That  such  a  limitation  and  deepening  of  the  mental  discipline  of  the 
young  would  couutcract  the  sliallow  and  tawdry  half-knowledge  about 
ioijumcrablc  subjects  which  enervatea  the  mind  cannot  be  a  matter  oC 
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(inubt  cither  to  Cbc  irritcr  of  tliis  article  or  tlic  readers  whom  ho  especially 
aililrc»sei*,  for  he  h^  udvanccd  uotbiug  iictr,  he  has  only  followed  out  to 
theif  coDsequcuccs  the  truths  that  for  them  are  old.  Wc  arc  allcouTiiiced 
that  hy  this  means  not  only  would  a  trtop  be  put  to  the  Jack-a>lantcra 
vo^ries  (>f  tmstc  which  L-hanicterizB  our  time,  but  also  that  the  miads  of 
our  }*outh  would  receive  a  mure  ideal  impulie  from  it. 

"—  t«ncrw  nUnLi 

MratvH  kapcruiribna 
Koriiuuiilic  •tuilii*." 

jie  -tiudies  seldom  fail  to  lead  lothatdcepaudbroad  conccptiouof  Ufc 
loolis  trith  roroparatire  coatcmpt  on  what  is  ouly  protita)>[e,  nud 
Tucft,  afaoTc  the  uarrow  coii5ues  of  a  eelli^h  jiatriotism,  to  a  desire  to  know 
Ihlu^  iiMtcad  of  words,  which  arc  but  their  symbols — to  a  sympathy  with 
oil  man's  higher  iatcrests,  as  well  a^  to  that  mauy-sided  but  harmouious 
derelopmcat  of  the  iDtcllcct  which  is  their  iiifaliiblc  result.^  Now,  Ihc 
aim  of  edueatiou  is  thta:  to  tniikc  a  mnu  all  that  his  natural  gifts,  the 
accident  of  his  birth,  aud  the  elaims  of  his  future  professiou  will  allow 
htm  to  become.  "  lu  this  ncitKe/'  wc  can  nay  with  Lagardc,  "  cduca- 
tiou  is  a  eoutiuual  iuereaw  of  the  iiiLi'llcctual  wealth  of  a  uation.  It 
is  the  birthright  of  every  citizen.  A  Penplc,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
wurd,  cau  only  be  eoiiceiveil  of  as  a.  suciety  of  men  so  educated  that 
c&ch  is  contented  with  his  pusition,  because  his  life  is  so  ordered  as  to 

fill  it,  and  heeausc  he  therefurc  loves  it Tliero  is  uo  ehaiice  of 

Ihrwf  viewa  being  f^-nerally  adopted.  But  nations  do  not  consist  of 
miUious  ;  they  consist  of  the  individualH  who  are  conscious  of  the  task 
of  a  nation,  and  therefore  capable  of  stepping  Ijcforc  the  noughts,  nnd 
changing  ihrui  into  effective  numbers.  Kor  this  reason  it  will  stittiee  if 
the  best  of  the  German  people  hoht  the  convictions  with  rcapcet  to 
ealturc  which  have  been  explained,  and  if  the  State,  which  uiight  only 
to  be  in  the  iianils  of  the  best,  adopta  them  as  the  criterion  of  its 
ituti  tut  ions." 

Unt  why  should  not  t/v  cndeavonr  to  establish  a  grammar  school  to 
our  minds?  There  w  no  want  of  excellent  teachers  in  Germany,  and 
school  fcca  arc  not  the  item  of  cx[>etiditnrc  about  which  German  parents 
arc  accustomed  to  be  niggardly.  From  the  State  we  need  ask  nothing 
but  toleration,  and  from  the  parents  nothing  but  patience;  for,  tme  to 
our  whole  conception  of  life,  we  must  not  attempt  to  plant  full  grown 
trees  in  the  national  park  of  the  future.  In  nine  or  ten  years  wc  should 
sec  whether  the  youths  whom  »ve  had  educatnl  did  not  surpass  all  their 
equals  in  years  in  the  count  lug-house  as  well  as  iu  the  examination 
hall,  in  official  life  as  well  as  in  the  free  professions,  on  the  parudc 
grouud  as  well  as  on  their  lauded  estates.  And  if  we  were  to  succeed 
mmtd  not  olliers  fullow  our  example?  Would  not  the  weaker  sex,  the 
most  influential  propagators  of  true  culture  as  of  true  religion,  U'heu 
ihey  have  once  accepted  if — would  not  Ihcy,  too,  tread  in  our  steps  ? 
Would  not  a  prospect  thns  bo  opened  of  d<iing  away  with  the  deepest 
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and  most  lasting  cause  of  our  discoutcnt  ?  and  would  not  the  other  evils 
under  which  we  labour,  whether  necessary  or  accidental,  then  appear 
less  intolerable  ?  Might  we  not  hope  that  the  whole  nation  would  then 
once  more  return  to  the  right  way  ?  M'ould  that  the  apostles  of  true 
culture  might  make  many  converts;  for  by  these  alone  can  the  spiritual 
new  birth,  for  which  Germany  longs  so  earnestly,  be  accomplished.  The 
fiTsi  effort  in  the  right  direction  must  be  to  root  out  the  intellectual 
weeds  which  stifle  the  budding  life  of  the  nation — to  put  an  end  to  the 
false  and  flimsy  education  which  leads  to  a  knowledge  about  things 
instead  of  to  nu  acquaintance  with  them — to  the  supremacy  of  words 
instead  of  that  of  thouglit  and  feeling — to  the  habit,  as  Lagarde  says, 
of  playing  with  counters  instead  of  trading  with  sterling  coin.  And 
this  can  be  done  by  the  higher,  the  cultured  class,  a  large  number  of 
whom  see  the  evil  clearly  enough;  if,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in, 
fruitless  lamentations,  they  publicly  unite  in  a  holy  League,  create  a 
common  organ,  and  establish  schools  in  which  none  of  these  intellectual 
weeds  are  tolerated.  Years  must  pass,  perseverance  will  be  needed, 
sacrifices  will  be  required,  for  this  as  for  every  other  great  cause;  but 
victory  is  sure ;  as  sure  as  that  truth  outlasts  falsehood,  and  reality 
appearance — aa  sure  as  it  is  that  the  world  always,  in  the  end,  accepts 
what  is  genuine,  and  rejects  what  is  counterfeit. 

Kabl  Hillibbano. 


INTERNATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY. 


THE  idea  of  a  Christian  nation,  not  merely  composed  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  citizens,  but  haviag  in  its  corporate  character  a 
sort  of  Christian  personality,  is  not  unfamiliar  to  us.  The  admission 
of  Jews  into  the  legislature  was  strongly  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
this  act  would  violate  the  Christian  profession  of  the  nation.  When  wo 
are  contending  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Estahlishcd  Church,  we  are 
accustomed  to  defend  this  institution  as  demanded  by,  or  at  least  as 
naturally  and  fitly  representing,  the  public  Christianity.  England,  we 
say,  declares  itself  to  he  a  Christian  nation  by  having  a  State  Church  for 
Christian  worship  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  faith.  My 
purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  appeal  chiefly  to  those  who  stilJ  cling  to 
this  view  of  our  country,and  delight  to  think  of  it  as  having  a  Christian 
calling  and  profession.  If  there  are  any  Christians  amongst  my  readers 
who  believe  that  the  changes  of  the  Isst  half-century  have  rendered  the 
old  theory  of  an  ideally  Christian  nation  untenable  amongst  us,  they 
will  admit  that,  in  virtue  of  its  old  traditions  and  of  the  religion  of  the 
immense  majority  of  its  people,  England  continues  to  take  rank  in  the 
world  as  a  professedly  Christian  country.  I  may  claim  the  sympathy 
of  all  whose  morality  is  substantially  that  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  on 
whatever  grounds  they  may  hold  it ;.  but  it  is  only  to  Christians  that 
one  can  appeal,  as  I  desire  to  do,  in  the  name  of  all  that  to  them  is 
most  sacred. 

I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  that,  amongst  those  who  profess 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Christ,  there  is  so  little  care  about  the 
character  of  our  country's  public  dealings  with  other  nations.  "We 
know  how  much  thought  there  is  about  the  Christian  behaviour  of 
individuals  towards  other  men;  we  know  what  efforts  are  made  to 
uphold  a  high  standard  of  private  morality  and  to  urge  and  stimulate 
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men  by  tbeir  Chriitian  piWanion  and  their  lenio  of  duty  to  aim  at 
ooiiformiug  themselves  to  it.  It  cannot  be  said  thut  Kti^fU^b  Cbristianii 
or  eburclimen  arc  similarly  auKious  that  our  country,  in  those  e^Ltremely 
important  relations  irbicli  conoect  it  with  other  conntries,  should  mani- 
fest the  properly  C'hristinn  dispositions.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  haa 
the  Cbiircli  ofKngland  done  towards  tliiscnd?  What  scnaitiveucss  has 
been  shown  by  its  hierarchy,  by  the  accepted  Mponents  of  its  theology, 
by  the  masses  of  its  members,  ou  the  subject  of  international  morality  ? 
There  \&  a  general  silence,  an  apparent  indillerooco,  ou  the  part  of  those 
who  should  Kpeak  in  behalf  of  the  national  conscience,  about  the  folHI- 
ment  of  our  Christian  duty  towards  other  countries.  And,  unhappily, 
we  cauiiot  say  that  this  reticence,  this  iudid'crcucc,  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  absence  of  anything  that  might  c^icite  misgivingit  as  to  tlio  manner 
in  which  that  duty  is  actunllj  discharged. 

Our  dealings  with  other  nations  arc  controlled  in  a  rery  important 
degrrc  hy  what  in  called  international  low.  This  law  forms  a  large 
and  difficult  subject,  on  which  only  those  who  have  devoted  mucli  time  to 
the  study  of  it  arc  competent  to  upeak  witli  anthority.  But  the  general 
nature  of  it  may  be  eaaily  understood.  It  is  a  law  without  a  legisla- 
ture, without  courts  of  its  own,  without  the  aanctjon  of  fl<aigncd  penal- 
ties. It  has  grown  out  of  the  necessary  intercourse  of  the  different 
sections  of  civijiiied  mankind.  It  consiRta  of  rules,  partly  incorporated 
in  the  statiilen  of  particidar  nations,  and  therefore  sharing  in  the 
authority  and  sanctions  of  national  law,  partly  rccogniitctl  iu  formal 
ftgrecmcntB  between  nations,  partly  laid  down  by  the  great  cjipo^itors, 
Grotiua,  Puffciidorff,  and  their  successors,  and  supported  by  traditioual 
observance.  Theso  ndcj  or  conventions  arc  of  immense  value,  and  their 
value  tends  to  increase  continually.  Take,  for  example,  those  thai 
relate  to  war.  International  law  ban  many  prescriptions  as  to  tlie 
methods  in  which  war  is  to  be  commcuced  and  carried  on.  Every  such 
rule  tends,  by  the  nature  of  the  ca»c,  to  mitigate  the  hoi-rors  of  wor. 
Property  is  not  to  be  destroyed  without  the  must  expresa  military  rcuons, 
the  ciril  population  is  not  to  be  slaughtered,  eveu  by  reckless  bombard- 
ment of  fortified  places  ;  by  these  and  the  like  prohibitioDB  war  is  made 
much  less  atrocious  than  merely  natural  war  would  be.  The  force  that 
coustraiuB  nations  to  observe  these  rules  is  the  fear  of  what  would 
happen  to  them  if  they  were  put  out  of  the  civilized  pale.  No  Eurojiean 
power  woiUd  dare  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  securiug  au  advantage 
by  a  glariug  viohition  of  the  laws  of  war.  The  way  id  which  the  con- 
ventions, formal  and  informal,  of  international  law  tend  to  become 
continually  more  useful  is  by  prescribing  new  rights  or  restrictions  in 
the  iiiterCKt  of  humanity.  This  is,  upon  the  whole,  tbeir  progreasiTO 
effect ;  though  occasionally  it  may  happen  fur  a  time  that  a  rule  delays 
hy  its  authority  u  progress  demanded  by  the  common  advautogo  or  by 
improved  feeling.  The  extension  and  increased  complexity  of  inter- 
course are  in   favour  uf  the  more  humane  ndes.     The  leading  authon. 
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tbntigh  it  has  bsoa  ob3erri?d  that  they  aomctimes  hold  back  nccd- 
^  and  iDJuriously  through  their  regard  for  tradition,  are  glad,  on  the 
^  vhalc,  to  throw  tbcir  weight  on  the  aide  of  humane  and  Christiaa  rcgu- 
H  latioDs.  Some,  more  than  others,  do  not  shrink  firom  invoking  the 
~  principlcK  of  tbit  lii^b  Christiaa  morality  irlnch  ecclesiastics  and  thco- 

Ilo^ious  have  doue  so  little  to  atfirm  in  thia  sphere. 
Bnt  international  law  does  not  profcsi  to  do  the  trork  of  ethics  or 
AeoJogy.  There  ought  to  ba  a  Chrintian  international  morality,  bearing 
»  relation  to  international  latr  atialo<^ouft  td  that  which  social  morality 
bc4r»  to  the  law  of  a  country.  And  for  the  development  of  that 
iDonklity — for  the  lifting  a|)  of  a  high  atanilard,  for  appeals  to  uoble 
motives,  for  the  stimulation  of  worthy  dispositions,  for  rebukes  of  dis. 
loyalty  and  haneness — we  ought  to  look,  not  to  Grottua  and  I'uffendorlV 
and  Vattcl,  to  'NVIieataa  nud  PhiUimorc  and  Tniss,  to  Ilurcourt  and 
»  Stephen  and  Westlake,  but  to  the  Christian  Church,  to  our  bishopa  and 
theologians,  to  the  common  conscience  of  earnest  Christians.  Inter- 
national lawyers  arc  exponents  of  what  is  traditional  and  received 
within  their  spbcrc.  There  arc  others  who  are  more  expressly  respou- 
sibla  for  studying  the  will  of  the  comraon  father,  and  for  pushing 
forward  what  is  for  tlic  good  of  mankind. 

1*be  backwardness  of  which  I  complain  amongst  Christiaos  in  general, 
and  in  the  Church  uf  Guglaud  in  parlic'ular,  is  probably  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  little  is  «uid  ahiiut  nations  in  the  New  Testament.     It  is 
true  that  we  roiw  in  that  ruhimc  any  such  dcliiiite  declaration  of  the 
plflcc  and  function  of  a   nation    in  tlic  divine   order  aa  we  find  of  the 
duties   of  a   man  towards   his  neighbour  and  of  family   duties.     The 
wrttin;;*   of  the  New  Testament  arc   intensely  real,  in   the  sense   that 
they  sprang  out  of  the  actual  life  with   which  they  were  concerned. 
And   in   that  day  there   were   no  nations;  there   was   an   empire  and 
ftubjcct   province.     Tbe  Old  Testament  is  the  serious  literature  of  n 
nation,  and  iii  thoroughly  impregnated  with  national  ideas  and  a  national 
■pint;  the  New  Testament  claims  all  men,  of  every  race  and  limguage, 
ai  bound   together  by  a   common  divine  pArcutage  and  brotherhood. 
Bat  in  Chrifltcndom   nations   have  come  into  very  distinct  and  liring 
oiitcnce  ;  to  ns  Chri.itinns  of  to-day  the  nation  is  as  much  a  real  oi^anism 
u  tbe  family.      I  can  imagine  those  who  take  their  religion  from  the 
A'ow  Testament  raying — though  I  think  it  would  be  a  uarrow<mindcd 
*nd  crronrouH  conclusion — "  A\  e  can  know  nothing  of  nations  ;  wc  feel 
batud  to  sec  all  smaller  sections  of  the  great  human   family  merged  in 
tbe  ooc  fraternity  of  a  mankind  redeemed  in  Christ."   But,  if  wc  actually 
tx^of^ie  the  distinctions  of  nations,  wc  arc  bound   to   bring  them,  as 
Iki&cli  as  families  or  churches,  under  the  law  of  Christ.     Xo  Englishman 
*i  clnaming  of  tho  abolition  of  nations  ;  or,  if  any  one  thinks  of  it,  it 
^      Init  in   a   dream.     Wc  arc  conscious  of   even   exuberant   national 
■^^liof.     Our  national  life,  then,  is  a  port  of  our  Christian  life  ;  of  that 
^■B  nhjcli  is  under  the  comprehensive  authority  of  Christ's  law.     As  a 
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nation  related  to  other  nations,  wc  arc  under  the  latr  vhich  prctcrilic« 
corporate  unity,  the  subjection  of  parts  to  the  nhole,  the  siihordiuatiou 
of  the  interest  of  each  to  the  good  of  titc  mat)}-,  the  law  vtiich  bids  all 
mcu  by  Ioyc  scrre  one  another. .  What  wo  can  do  as  individiuila  for 
tfao  good  orhanu  of  the  rest  of  mankind  'm  little  numparctl  uilh  ivhnt 
we  may  do  nationally.  In  pro[>orlion  to  our  Catholic  fcdiu^,  to  our 
conviction  that  all  men  arc  one  in  Christ,  onght  to  1)c  our  anxiety  that 
the  nation  to  which  we  belong  may  act  a  Christian  part  towards  other 
nations. 

It  sccma  to  mc  easy  to  nndcr^it^nd  that  devotion  to  our  own  country 
miglit  make  us  only  the  more  anxious  that  our  countt7  ehuuld  do  its 
duty  nobly  nnd  f;cnrnnnly  in  tlic  common  hi!>tory  of  mankind.  B:tt  it 
has  been  asBumcd,  too  hastily,  that  patriotism  is  in  oppoution  to  a 
concern  for  the  wcU-bcing  of  othrr  nations.  In  his  recent  I»cclure» 
on  Priraitii'c  Christianity  M.  llcnan  gave  some  countenance,  as  he  has 
done  before  in  his  writings,  to  this  assumption.  Noticing  the  coinci- 
dence between  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the  drstmction  of  Jeirisli 
nationality,  he  turned  this  coincidence  into  a  universal  law.  A  nation 
must  perish,  he  affirmed,  if  it  begins  to  interest  itself  in  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  A  people  that  takes  iuto  its  bosom  the  fire  of  the  kinf;- 
dom  of  God  is  doomed  to  be  itself  eonstimed  by  it.  To  thin  brilliant 
historical  critic  any  paradox  which  makes  human  life  pnthctioUly 
uniutelligible  and  self-contradictory  has  a  peculiar  fascination.  lie  has 
had  his  Houts  at  the  family  as  well  as  at  the  nation.  It  would  be  easier. 
I  think,  to  controvert  than  to  support  this  paradox  with  hiatorioal 
instances.  But,  at  all  events,  the  law  which  M,  Rcnan  suppose*  thai 
he  has  discovered  can  have  no  authority  against  Christian  duty.  It  is 
better  that  we  should  perish  in  serving  mankind  than  save  ourselves  by 
hardening  our  hearts  against  our  fellow-iuen.  It  is  important,  hoirevcr, 
to  see  clearly  that  the  citizen  who  longs  that  his  country  m^y  be 
distinguished  by  Christian  action  towards  other  nations,  may  be  auioiated 
by  n  patriotism  no  le>s  anient,  whilst  surely  it  is  nobler,  than  that  of 
one  who  viahcs  his  country  to  be  known  as  formidable  and  ogirretijiive. 

I  have  been  assuming  that  such  qualities  as  goodtvill,  justice,  fur- 
bcarauce,  magnanimity,  generosity,  would  characterize  the  action  of  a 
truly  Christian  country  towards  other  nations.  There  have  hccu  lime& 
when  the  Cbristiouity  of  a  powerful  nation  was  shown  in  attempting  to 
make  others  Christian  by  force.  The  zealous  Christian  ruler,  like  the 
zealous  Mohammedan  ruler,  thought  it  his  duty  to  extend  his  religion 
by  any  means  in  his  power.  It  might  still  be  a  legitimate  qiicstiou 
what  a  Christian  country  ought  to  do  to  spread  Christianity.  'Vhc 
answer  would  need  to  take  all  the  conditions  of  the  case  into  acrouni. 
But  we  are  in  little  danger  of  supposing  that  Christiau  sctioa  on  the 
part  of  a  Christiau  nation  must  mean  propagaiidism  carried  out  by  tlu- 
State.  Vic  shall  think  rather  of  the  qualities  which  I  have  just  anoicd — 
of  those  which  spring  from  the  principal  root  of  Christiau  virtue,  lelf. 
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Tennnciatiou.      Whca  wc  spcnk  of  n  mim  acting  like  o  Cliristiui,  wo 

:mean  that  lie  controls  sclfisb  iinpiiUes,  that  lie  is  generous,  kinttlv,  ron* 

lenitc^  Hplf-denying.      Now  it  is   likely  enough  to  seem  donlttfiil  to 

matiy  minds  whether  a  State  nr  nation  can  prnperty  ei:ereiac  the  virtue 

of  iolf-&acrifice.      It  is  not  cxactlv  the  same  lliitig,  it  may  he  ndmitte*!, 

fur  A  State  to  he  self-denying  ai  for  an  indivldnnl.     The  late  I'rofesur 

MobIcv,  in   speaking  of  war,*  eontcuts  himxcif  with  suuitnarily  pro- 

tiounciog  that  sclf-sacrifiec  in  a  State  is  a  contrftdiction  in  temiB.    Some 

of  my  rcadert  may  be  acquainted   with   the  sermon  on  «ar  to  which  I 

■um  referring.     It  is  a  goot)  example  of  that  insensibility  to  iuternational 

<tuty  of  which  T  am  complaining.     Thi*  able  writer  and  indcpeudcnl 

^thiukcr,  delivering  a  discourse  as  &  Christian  preacher  on  war,  makes  it 

lii»  aim  to  apologiic,  not  merely  for  war,  but  for  that  temper  in  a  people 

.  vhtch  is  likely  to  lead  to  ocedlesa  and  aggressive  wars.       lie  thinks  it 

^imposkiblc  that  a   nation  should  submit  its  grievance  to  any  judgment 

but  itft  own.     An   individual   would  not  do  so,  he  says,  if  he  wcru  not 

compelled;  uud  there  is  no  superior  authority  to  euinpel  the  submission 

fof  a  nation.      And  then   he   briefly  disjinses  of  the  suggestion   tliut  a 

nation  might  act  a  Christian  part : — 

"It  msy  i"'  »;ii'I,  wlij-  mny  nut  »  nation  gii-s   up  its  rijjlits  on  a  princi[ile  of 
bTiiil:*y  atiJ  pein-r<»ity  as   llie  indiviilnitl  does?     Hut  to  inipow*  such  humility 
■■   a  uiitiuii  \rnul(l  \><e  to  im^iosu  on  it  oumelhiug  quite  OifTvi'ctU  in  etliical 
>  "11  iKitii  tilt!  Knme  humility  ill  :iii  io'lividiiiil.     An  iinlividuiil'^  a!>aiittou- 

raeot  of  his  rlyhta  13  wluit  the  very  ivordi  gnimmati colly  mean — llii;  iiiJtviitunl 
a.iiT;^;.'Tn>i;  htai»elf ;  but  a  nation's  abindonniuni  ol'itit  rights  mc:ii)s  the  iiitlividuui 
_'  the  nation ;  for  the  nation  only  acts  throui^h  iiidiviiliuil?.  The  in- 
w. .  i  '>....  ib  hutnble,  not  fur  bimscli',  but  fur  unotlicr.  which  is  u  very  did'oreut 
tbliig." 

It  is  astouishiug  that  a  thinker  like  Professor  Mozley  could  have 
given  utterance  to  so  hasty  a  judgiuent.f  If  a  uatiuu  "  acts  through  iudi- 
riUuals,"  nhy  should  it  not  show  its  own  forbearance  and  generosity 
tJtraugh  individuals?  Was  it  no  sclf-sacriRccon  the  part  of  thiscouutry 
when  it  gave  twenty  mitliousfor  thccmaaci|<itiun  of  slaves?  If  England, 
acting  through  its  rulera,  had  resolved  to  assist  France  with  iU  military 
irocs  ngaiust  the  csuclions  of  (ierinauy,  at  the  close  of  the  recent  Fruuco- 
prman  war,  would  not  that  have  been  justly  called  a  generous  act? 
If  Kngland  were  now  to  give  up  Gibraltar  to  Spain — I  do  not  say  that 
it  ought  to  do  so— would  not  such  a  surrender  be  as  true  an  act 
of  humility  and  generosity  as  any  aluiudonment  of  his  claims  by  ati 
individual  ? 

It  is  obvious  enongh,  indeed,  that  many  diiltcnltics  would  be  found 

•  '"linivtrerty  S*rm<*nii,"  p.  12). 

f  TIm  Mm«  taelicf  «nM<nprm>«il  l>y  M.  i'iialtcmc)  l.;ii.-(inr,  iu  tL«  drtt  ■[i««cliha  baa  nuila 

BosUnd  u  the  AmboMMor  uf  FniDiw,     '  It  ii«  fjni  |<as  (Icninixlcr  anx  ]|>«uplM  de  saori- 

lean iitt^r«ts  i  I'lapnC do  sacrilke ««t  une  grao'Ie  viirtii  intlividuclla.  iJ  not  ias  uae 

[u  italioiiuli:  IV.  iiiii;  verlu  goovei-iienicnt*lc.''  'Mio  S/^r'tiior  (Jiilj  lOtJt)  pn>t««tiiig  A^iiat 

i:)inn  it  aa  chAnu-t^rinticNll^f  Frnnoli ;  but  tberu  19  more  lo  aurpnto  u* 

iiiAtioB  of  it  by  a  I^rvfeesor  ol  Tbtvlojiy  in  n  aerniKO.  tbnn  in  iu  Iwidk 

di:iiuli>  j^uiuui  by  an  Ambonador  who  fccU  that  ho  iesuit  totak«carDi>f  hiicuuniry'R 

at«rval«      A    I'Vncli  cntic  itoald  bun   &  better  tight  to   sjwak    of  tbe  dootT>nc   u 

•  ^Mm-tcrittioally  En(jl:*b. 
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to  beset  acts  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  nation.  But  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  action  of  iadividuals  also  is  besot  by 
difficulties  when  the  principle  of  self-sacrifice^  or  of  hamility  and 
generosity,  is  to  be  carried  out  into  practice.  "Resist  not  evil;" 
"give  to  him  that  asketb  ;"  "in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem 
other  better  than  themselves :"  the  perplexities  suggested  by  these 
precepts  are  notorious.  These  simple  precepts  express  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  the  Christian  character ;  the  disposition  which  the  loyal  folloirer 
of  Jcsns  Christ  ought  at  all  times  unreservedly  to  cherish.  But  human 
life  is  not  simple,  like  the  precepts ;  acts  have  numerous  and  varying 
consequences;  and  a  man  Till  often,  indeed  almost  always,  be  con- 
strained by  knowledge  and  prudence  to  modify  the  action  which  the 
Christian  disposition  would  prompt.  But  none  the  less — perhaps  all 
the  more — ought  he  to  be  careful  to  cherish  the  disposition,  and 
resolute  to  act  honestly  upon  it,  in  ways  which  wisdom  points  out. 
Similarly,  the  hearings  of  national  acts  ought  to  be  duly  considered, 
and  a  cation  cannot  be  bound  to  behave  quixotically ;  but  these 
qualifications  do  not  make  the  temper  of  goodwill,  generosity,  and 
bamility  absurd  in  a  nation  any  more  than  in  an  individual.  There 
are  reasons  why  England  should  not  surrender  Gibraltar,  or  restore 
Cctewayo  ;  those  reasons  may  be  conclusive  :  but  the  mind  that  could 
do  these  thing?,  if  they  were  seen  to  he  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
would,  I  maintain,  be  the  ri^ht  mind  for  a  Christian  people. 

In  our  relations  with  European  States,  and  with  the  great  Western 
Bepnblic,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  observing,  with  a  loyalty  which  no  one 
would  call  in  qucstioD,the  conventions  of  international  law.  But,inrespect 
of  Christian  feeling  towards  those  countries,  our  habitual  temper  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  can  hardlr  be  said  to  be  a  rccosrnized 
axiom  of  our  common  mcrality  that  wc  ought  to  cherish  sincere  good- 
will towards  all  cur  fellow- mcmbcTs  of  the  family  of  nations.  There  i» 
&  vulgar  cravirg  for  a  natural  enemy,  which  is  but  faintly,  if  at  all, 
condemned  by  our  prevailing  religion,  formerly  France  was  our 
natural  enemy,  and  Englishmen  used  to  find  much  comfort  in  the 
indulgence  of  sentiments  appropriate  to  that  relation.  Most  happily 
Prance  no  ledger  awakens  the  instinct  of  defiance  in  the  English 
nature.  But.  for  a  lai^  part  of  our  popalation,  the  place  of  natural 
ntcmy  has  been  filled  of  late  by  Russia.  But  this  pleasure,  of  having 
a  power  against  which  we  may  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  watchful 
j^ousy  and  defiance,  is  one  which  the  Christian  law  bids  ns  deny 
onrselvrs.  It  hivis  us  repress  jealousy,  and  euitivate  conrteay,  and  avoid 
occasioiis  of  irritation.  It  bids  us,  on  the  other  hand,  be  watchful  ia 
the  interest  of  States  cr  races  which  may  be  in  danger  of  being 
wrongrd.  FrudcQcc  may  often  counsel  non-intervention ;  but  the 
Christian  law  bids  tis  come  to  the  help  of  justice  and  of  the  weak. 
Emr  nation  must  count  the  cost  of  its  policy ;  but  it  might  well  be 
the  pride  of  the  English  people  to  slop  the  wiy,  ia  Ood'e  nunc^  agaiDst 
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•ggrossor,  aud  to  eay,  "  1(  you  Urcak  the  Karupcaa  peace,  yon  atut 
"ebont  on  our  taking  the  stile  of  Ibosc  wiiom  you  attark;  ami  \rc  shM 
not  diriiik  fram  spcadiDg  blood  and  treasure  in  their  dt-fuDce."  U  is 
tfarongh  coam^^oons  aetiou  uf  this  kind  that  there  seems  to  be  the  beat 
hope  of  general  security. 

Bat  vo  have  to  do  with  nations  ontside  the  pale  of  intcruational  law, 
ancivilizcd,  or  whose  civilisation  is  very  diOTcrent  from  ours,  iu  Asia  or 
in  Africa.  Thry  knov  nothing  of  the  conventions  by  which  agg;rcBsioii 
and  war  are  partially  held  under  control  in  Europe  and  America,  aud 
we  arc  tinder  no  compact  with  tbem,  actual  or  understood,  to  observe 
Uiesc  conventions,  We  arc  slrun^r  than  they;  compared  with  theirs 
onr  otTcngth  is  overwhelming,  llow  would  n  Christian  State  behave 
towards  such  peoples?  I  suppose  that,  in  any  analogous  relation 
betwceu  individuate,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Christianity  would  prescribe 
especial  furbearance  aud  cousidcratiou  ou  the  part  of  the  (Stronger  and 
niOr«  cnlij^hteucd  towards  the  weaker  aud  less  civilized.  Unhappily,  it 
is  charged  a^inst  our  country  that  il  has  iti  certain  iostnaces  showu  a 
special  disregard  uf  justice  aud  huiua-.:ily  in  Asia  and  in  Afriea.  Pudtt 
A«c  opprobria  nobia  Et  did  jmttatne  el  rton  potuuse  r^clft.  la  a  work 
of  high  authority,  "International  liaw  Codified,"  I'l-ofcssor  Bluutachli 
protests  against  the  reckless  treatment  to  which  savage  races  have  been 
subjected,  "  Savages  are  men,"  he  siiys ;  ''  they  ought  to  be  treated 
«ith  humanity,  and  none  of  the  rights  of  men  oii;;ht  to  be  refused  to 

them It  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  iu  these  days  that  any  one 

who  pleases  should  full  upon  eavagos  as  if  they  were  wild  beasts." 
fniniit£rhli,  (  53.1.)  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  author  would  condemn 
with  severity  such  an  act  as  the  buruiog  of  Coomassie  iu  the  Ashantcc 
war.  The  Qcrmans  would  not  have  dared  to  set  a  French  town  on  lire. 
But  oor  general,  after  occupying  the  enemy's  rapital,  deliberately  set 
fire  to  it,  at  an  act  of  vengeance,  or  to  teach  tlicm  a  lesson.  What 
sort  of  teaching  is  it  that  we  Christiana  thus  give  to  the  heathen  ?  We 
have  heard  of  villages  and  stores  of  grain  Ijcing  similarly  destroyed  in 
Afghauifttan.  I  mention  these  incidental  outrages,  because  the  aunonnoo- 
neal  of  them  was  made  withont  apology,  and  received  without  protest 
on  the  part  of  t!ie  Church.  No  one  called  npou  the  bishops,  nor  did 
they  themselves  feel  moved,  "  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their 
Uwu"  to  aave  us  from  such  rcjtroachcs.  It  seems  to  he  taken  for 
gnutcd  that  races  which  can  claim  no  rights  in  the  forura  of  inter- 
national Uw  may  he  treated  as  it  suits  our  supposed  iutcrcsts  to  treat 
ihem.  In  no  other  way  can  our  two  recent  inva'iiona  of  Zululand  aud 
Afghajii5t3u  be  explained.  They  were  simple  wars  of  aggression,  justi- 
fied on  the  grouud  that  it  was  for  our  interest  to  make  them.  The 
XqIu  war  at  first  shocked  even  the  Govemmeut  of  Lord  Ucncouslield  and 
Ixird  Salisbury ;  but  it  was  prosecuted,  as  we  know,  with  n  slaughter  uf 
brarc  men  which  wrung  from  us  at  least  some  regret,  and  to  the 
dcatmctioa  of  a  native  power  against    which    we    had   no  real  com- 
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plaiot  except  that  we  were  alarmed  by  it.*  We  are  guilty  of 
having  committed  a  great  wrong  in  South  Africa,  and  we  are 
doing  nothing  in  the  way  of  confession  or  restitution.  For  the 
attack  on  the  Afghan  ruler  and  his  people  the  Government  at  home 
was  as  responsible  as  Lord  Lyttou.  The  object  of  it,  said  the  Prime 
Minister,  wns  to  secure  a  scientific  frontier.  Desiring  this,  we  picked 
a  quarrel  with  our  neighbour  that  we  might  conquer  hia  country  and 
appropriate  what  ve  pleased  of  it.  Some  think  that  the  scientific  frontier 
was  an  afterthought,  and  that  the  more  general  object  of  the  war  was 
to  subjugate  Afghanistan.  On  such  principles  a  Christian  nation  makes 
war  on  its  neighbours.  The  earthen  pipkin,  says  our  Viceroy,  must 
undergo  its  fate  of  being  crushed  between  the  iron  pots.  Not  many 
weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times,  from  a  chaplain  to  the  Field 
Force  in  Afghanistan,  vindicating  the  humonily  of  our  soldiers,  and 
mentioning  some  pleasing  instances  of  kindness  shown  to  natives.  But 
this  is  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  policy  of  the  war;  "  If  we 
are  to  hold  India  and  properly  to  develop  her  resources,  we  must  open 
a  landway  to  the  Mediterrauean,  or  Russia  will  come  between  us;  and 
while  that  means,  politically  speaking,  the  cutting  off  the  stream  from 
the  source  of  our  Empire,  commercially  speaking  it  means  permitting 
■Central  Asia  to  be  flooded  with  Russian  goods,  which  every  British 
merchant  will  allow  to  be  cruel  when  better  can  be  had  from  the  West." 
So  this  clergyman  grimly  jokes.  He  calls  the  landway  he  desiderates 
"this  great  engineering  work,  so  skilfully  projected,"  at  the  two  eudsof 
which  we  arc  now  at  work,  in  Afghanistan  on  the  one  side,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  on  the  other  side.  These  are  the  dreams  which  float  before  the 
Anglo-Indian  mind.  Thus  are  we  dragged  at  the  heels  of  mercantile 
cupidity.  We  want  to  be  able  to  travel  over  subjugated  ground  from 
India  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  side  through  Burmah  and 
-China  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  There  will  be  much  impatience  until,  having 
already  seized  one  part  of  Bnrmah,  we  find  some  pretext  or  opportunity 
for  making  ourselves  masters  of  the  rest. 

These  designs  on  China  are  connected  with  what  seems  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  criminal  part  of  our  public  action  during  the  last  half- 
ceotury.     I   mean   our  opium   jioliey.      We  ere  still  involved  in   the 

*  Ac«)rdin^  to  Sir  Heury  Bulwer.  th«  LieuteDaut-Govemor  of  \At»l,  th«  ftUrm  exprened 
abant  the  danger  aiiprehendtit  from  the  i»i>wer  of  Cetewayo  vma  chiefly  (kctitioiu.  In  a 
i]«sp«tch  iirintetl  in  a  reoeut  Ulu«>UH>k  8ir  }{.  Bulwer  wiites  as  fo.luns  :— "  The  idea  of  « 
Zulu  irar  uad  Dot  yet  ovx'urKd  to  any  one.  Tlie  idea  was  an  inif  ort«d  idea.  It  waa  imported 
at  th«  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  and  the  faca>l-quart«ra  staff  from  the  Gapa  Cotony. 
Oncv  intrixliice«l  undrr  such  circumstoiii.'es  the  idea  anread  fast  eaough.  All  that  then 
went  tin— th«  niuvemeuis  of  tr<>o{>i^,  the  grcattT  activity  m  the  military  cwparttnenta,  the  stir 
and  bustle  of  militarj-  lifv.  the  viatis  of  iusjicetion  in  the  direction  of  ttie  bonier,  the  common 
talk,  all  fuatorol  and  enottura^)  the  i^ea  of  a  war  with  the  Zulus.  It  waa  high  time, 
j>e<.^]>1e  said,  to  bring  Ihu  Zulu  kin^  to  auoounl.  though  about  what  he  waa  to  be  brongfat  to 
acvount  waa  not  expluinnl.  \Yhat  were  the  caoses  or  the  occanon  for  a  war  with  the  Zulu 
kio^  uo  one  paused  t»  ask  or  cvusider.  The  rumours  of  war  and  military  movementi  and 
itreiwntiotia  ren*  quickly  rrachcil  the  Zulu  kio^.  The  kiag  snspeoted  that  he  was 
tMiag  anrroQndcd  and  would  bw  attacked,  and  a  iuilu  force  waa  cuueqaeoUj  called  oot 
and  aeat  to  watch  tha  bonier.  This  mo\«meDt  led  to  the  aannisc  of  a  hoatie  iatentios 
on  the  part  of  the  Znln  force.'* 
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gniit  of  tb»    crime.     Tbe   etoiy  of  our  shame  is  a  routiuuous  one  to 

tliii  iDomcut.      Let    qd   otic   pronouDcc  this  language  to  be  too  stroiig 

ttU  he  bu  Jookeil    iato   the  undiajiuted  facts  of  tliis  miserable  bistorj. 

Wc  b^aa  br  smuggling  opium  into  China.     The  ChiDcsc  Go\'crument, 

believing  tbe  u»c  of  opium  to  be  pcriiiciouit,  forbailc  the  importattou  of 

it.     That  tbcro  is  a  great  eravlog  for  it   amuttgHt  the  Ciiincsc  is  not 

(Icaied  by  the  Chinese  GoTcrnmcnt;  it  is   a  part  of  their  case.     Tho 

•impggliag  of  opium  Wt'ainc  a  very  profitable  trade,  which   the  Knglisli 

aotfaorities  took   no   pains   to   check.       In    18J5'J   the  Chinese  made  n 

determined  effort  to  break  np  the  trailc,  and  they  took  steps  by  vhich 

they  gainc<I   povscjuinn   of  an  enormous  quantity  of  opium,  valued  at 

Dcarly  two  millions  sterling,  ready  to   he   poured   as  contraband  goods 

into  the  country.      1'bis  they  publicly   destroyed.      We   made   war 

upon  them,  and  at  tbe   conclusion  of   the  war,  in  1842,  wc  extorted 

from  tbcm,  >n  sheer  rapacity,  an   indemnity  of  five  millions  sterling. 

l-'orty  year*  ago,  thia  war  was  denounced  by  Mr.   Gladstone  iu   these 

terms,   "A   war  more    unjust    iu   its   origin,   a    war   more    calculated 

to  cover  this  couutry  with   permanent  disgrace,  I   do   not  know,  and 

have  not  read  of."      Ven,  the  disgnicv  has  proved  permanent  in  a  sense 

ond  wliftt  be  mcint.     In  1H.~>7,  the  smuggling  of  opium  became  the 

,Ubc  of  a  second  war,  in  which  we  forced  our   way  to   Peking.     The 

treaty  of  Peking,  iu  1860,  included  a  clause  which  legalized  the  trade  in 

opi^itn.     Opium  is  cultivated    in  India  under  a  Govcmmeut  monopoly, 

and  brings  in  a  revenue  variously  estimated  at  si.\  millioua  sterling,  or 

iipwardff.     The  Chinese  opposition  to  tbe  sale  and  cousumptiuu  of  opium 

Fias  been,  iu  some  degree,  wearied  by  the  long  struggle;  but    there  is 

evidence  that,  if  it  were  possible,  tbe  use  of  this  drug  would  be  prohibited 

ID  China  OS  stringently  as  ever.     After  the  munlcr  of  Mr.  Margary,  in 

Yunnan,  a  convention  was  concludcd.in  1870,  under  which  the  Chinesepaid 

a  [icfrnniary  indemnity  and  sent  a  mission  to  this  i^untry.    The  convention 

'Was  nogoiiatcd  by  Sir  Thomas  AVade,  IJ.M.  Miuisterin  Peking.     One  of 

the  dnuaes  begins  thus  :  "  On  opium.  Sir   Thomas  Wade  will  move  his 

Clovcmment  to  sanction  an  arrangement  different  from  that  affecting  other 

imports."     Wc  have  received  the  indemnity,  but  the  arrangement  which 

the  clause  goes  on  to  describe  has  not  been  ratified.     The  Government 

iwcrc  moved  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  but  they  wcr^  also  moved,  and  more 

powerfully,  by  the  opinm  intci-cst.      I,ord  Salisbury,  with  that  candour 

wbirh  sometimes  eharactcrizcd  tbe  late  Ciovernmcnt,  explained  the  whole 

matter.     The   arrangement  would   have   pnt  it   into  the   pow«;r  of  tlic 

ChincfO  to  prevent  smuggling.     With  smuggling  prevented,  they  would 

have  been  able  to  raise  their  own  internal  duty  on  opium.     "  That  would 

bo  a   n»ult,"   in    Lord    Salisbury's   words,  "  which   practically    would 

neutralize  tbe  policy  which  bas  hitherto  Ikcu  pursued  by  this  country 

with  regard  to  that  drug."     So  wonder  that  tbe  Chinese  have  suspected 

us  of  a   design   not   ouly   to   make  money   hut  to  demoralize  and  to 

enfeeble  their  race.      No  wgudcr  that   the    Uisbop  of  Victoria   should 
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Iiaro  bcni)  stopped,  as  lin  »a,TS,  "  again  aud  agnio,  n-bilo  prr-uclitiii;,  wilb 
ilie  qncstion,  'Arc  von  nu  Kiigliahmau  ?  Is  uol  that  itic  cuautzy 
that  ophim  comes  from  ':  Go  hack  and  atop  it,  and  then  wc  will  talk 
about  Christianity/"  "  Arc  all  mj-  exertions,"  wrote  bunl  KIgin,  *'  to 
ri^siih  only  in  the  extension  of  the  area  over  which  Englishmen  arc  ta 
exhibit  hoir  hoUovr  :inil  ^tnperficiitl  arc  both  their  eivilt^atirm  and  their 
Christianity  ?'*• 

It  was  not  throiiv;h  want  of  patriotism  tliat  words  like  iln-^e  were 
wntnjf  fr»ni  Ijonl  Elgin. t  The  gn-atcr  the  love  a  man  lias  tor  his  eonntry 
and  for  his  church  the  more  bittcrlv  will  he  deplore,  the  more  onrticaUy 
will  he  denouucc,  acta  which  briiig  «liamu  upon  both.  It  seenu  to  me 
that,  from  whatever  reasou,  tln-rc  ha-*  been  slowness  in  realizing  that  ax 
Christians  wc  are  bound  to  see  to  it  that  our  couutr)*  acts  in  a  Christian 
mnnucr.  Wi?  noe<l  to  obtain  something  like  a  new  couseicncc.  At 
present  wc  are  apt  to  throw  iifT  our  rospouKibility.  Vic  do  nut  eousidcr 
politics  to  bo  the  pro\'incc  of  ChrlHtian  duly.  Wti  uxcusc  onrsclrca  by 
our  iiieouipcteuey  to  aseurtain  the  farts  of  a  cii«c,  or  to  form  n  judgment 
upon  them.  U'e  eomlorl  oun^clves  with  rfllcctiiig  that  &  Sir  Bartlfi 
i'lere  is  a  realty  relipons  man,  interested  in  nmsious,  auoeowful  in 
checking  the  i*lave  trade;  that  n  Sir  StaOViril  Norlheute  was  nut  Ukcljr 
to  be  a  party  to  an  iniquituus  war.  But  these  art:  the  pleas  of  enrclcs»- 
nesa ;  ihcy  imply  a  want  nf  conviction.  They  prove  that  the  temper  of 
Christian  devotion,  that  temper  which  makc^  cfl'orts  and  ajicriRecH,  hax 
UOL  yet  been  brought  1o  bear  on  our  pnblic  dealings  with  the  other 
mcmlH-rs  ftfthc  great  Imman  family. 

I  am  ready  to  make  ample  aeknowledgmrut  of  the  perplexities  which 
would  attend  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  Christian  principles  actively  in 
our  foreign  policy.  But,  wiili  reference  to  these  |>crplexitics,  I  mnst 
content  myself  with  two  concluding  remarks: — (1.)  It  is  the  divine 
ordinance  that  we  should  make  progi-csa  in  morality  by  grappling  loyally 
and  c!tperiment&lly,  iu  pursuit  of  a  high  ideal,  wilb  the  ditTicullics  wludi 
come  in  onr  way.  (3.)  Vc  can  begin  with  what  js  not  perplexing;  wu 
ran  refuse  to  be  tempted,  by  interest  or  pride  to  do  great  and  manifoit 
wrong. 


Since  tUo  above  pages  vcrc  writtea,  tho  question  of  our  opium  polinr 
bu  been  the  subject  of  a  discmt&iuu  in  the  Houao  of  Communa 
(JuDD  -ith).  The  debate  was  an  impurtaut  one,  though  no  vote  ww 
takeu,  as  exhibiting  tbc  attitude  adopted  with  regard  to  this  ()iiestioa 

•  ■■  Lciton  acil  Jnaruala  rf  Lcrl  Klj;iii, '"  p,  .Tffii, 
t  Wb&t  caa  be  toora  idijuvmux c  tluiu  tlx'  liin^-i  >^<  of  Itio  Envoy  kIio  nr^otutMl  Uki 
■Ift-aty  of  Ticnuin,  ainl  *lici  .Ii^■ll  (Ji>vcnn>i '  Imii*  t    -'I  mii  siiro  tliat  m  mir  n 

lalrou*  with  tht-ac  Chtucxi  we  liati-  «ct*<l  b^.ti  ..n.l  I    wniiU  nni  Imvc  \-va  n  t'ortV 

'■■■■■■■-      '      ■      ..■■'■..•;  I  ■,    ■      t  '.■.■■.:  '       ■   '...,i 

■Jo 

it  "  w-.'XH^-     I  (Lrinli  frt>n  (lUMin^  ttut 


%,'-.    ii-H    -I  ;■  iiii---    ami    (rjuii, 
Mill   aln-lti;-!    1jii>;>I.»JC  \tt  !«  I' 
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by  the  new  Government.  The  arraignment  of  our  policy  was  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr.  Mark  Stewart,  vlio  repeated  once  more 
the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  statement  against  our  action  in  the 
matter  from  18i0  to  the  present  moment.  Hardly  any  attempt  was 
made  to  justify  the  opium  traffic ;  still  less  was  any  one  inclined  to 
defend  the  rrars  by  which  we  have  forced  it  upon  China.  The  one 
argument  u^cd  in  reply  to  the  assailants  of  our  policy  was  that, 
morality  or  no  morality,  India  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  revenue 
derived  from  opium.* 

The  opposition  to  any  interference  with  the  opium  revenue  was,  in 
fact,  turned  into  a  protest  on  behalf  of  India.  India  was  not  responsible 
for  our  treatment  of  China ;  India  must  not  be  crushed  to  relieve  the 
consciences  of  scrupulous  Englishmen.  This  was  the  serious  element  id 
the  speeches  of  Sir  George  Campbell,  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Fawcett, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  bad,  on  the  whole,  the  infelicitous  character 
naturally  attaching  to  apologies  for  what  cannot  be  justified.  Sir 
George  Campbell,  though  he  premised  that  "  he  was  not  one  who 
<le8ired  to  justify  the  opium  traffic/'  was  betrayed  into  the  detestable 
avowal  that  "  if  the  Chinese  were  to  he  poisoned  by  opium,  he  should 
prefer  that  they  should  be  poisoned  for  the  benefit  of  our  Indian 
fellow-subjects  rather  than  for  their  own."  Lord  Hartington  intimated 
that,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  the  use  of  opium  was  always  and 
in  any  quantities  injurious,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  British  Government  to  assist  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  total 
prohibition  of  the  trade  ;  but  he  went  on  to  argue  against  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly,  on  the  ground  that  "  our  dominions  in  India  would 
be  flooded  with  cheap  opium,  to  the  demoralization  of  our  own  sub- 
jects." The  Prime  Minister  admired,  in  the  speech  of  the  Secretary 
for  India,  "  that  logenuous  courage  which  is  characteristic  of  him ;" 
but  the  courage  made  a  less  pleasing  impression  on  others,  to  wliom  it 
iicemcd  that  Lord  Ilartiugton  was  showing  the  audacity  which  could 
treat  moral  considerations  with  scorn.  But  his  sneer  at  the  "  cheap 
morality"  of  those  who  wished  to  gratify  their  sense  of  right  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  impoverished  people  of  India  was  not  necessarily 
t'ynical.  It  is  true  that  England  is  responsible  for  the  rapacious 
oppression  wc  have  practised  on  China ;  and  England  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  bearing  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  loss  which  a  juster  policy 
might  involve.  Mr.  Gladstone's  main  point  was  that  the  majority  of 
the  electors  of  this  country  had  once  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
aggressive  policy.  He  is  "  not  ashamed,"  he  says,  "  of  the  strong 
language  he  has  used  on  this  subject  on  previous  occasions."  That 
was  language  of  the  most  impassioned  invective  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  our  conduct.      But,  now  that   the  country  has  acquiesced  in 

*  It  ia  enoujjj)  to  moke  one  groan  to  think  that  the  fifteen  millions  .tnd  more,  wlilch  the 
unjust  And  muchievouB  aggresBiDn  on  Afghanistan  in  to  coat,  would  iirolialily  have  been 
(fuite  lofficient  to  meet  the  balanco  of  loss  that  would  be  incurred  by  giving  up  the  cnltirs- 
tiOD  of  opium. 
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tlie  policy  which  he  then  denounced,  the  Prime  Minister  speaks  of  it 
with  studied  moderation,  as  a  painful  question  surrounded  with  suoh 
difficulties  that  he  sees  no  prospect  of  getting  over  them. 

"We  should  perhaps  hear  less,"  said  Lord  Hartlngton,  "of  the 
immorality  of  this  traffic  and  of  the  expediency  of  putting  an  end  to  it, 
immediately  or  prospectively,  if  tliese  speeches  had  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  demand  made  on  the  English  taxpayer  for  the  six  or  seven 
millions,  or  some  part  of  it,  which  it  is  proposed  so  lightly  that  India 
should  surrender."  The  challenge  thus  offered  was  taken  up  at  onee  by 
Mr.  A.  Sullivan,  who  ''  felt  no  douht  that  the  people  of  England  wouhl 
prefer  themselves  to  he  taxed  rather  than  that  revenue  should  continue 
to  he  derived  from  the  system  which  had  been  defended  from  tlie 
Treasury  Bench  of  a  Liberal  Administration."  And  that  is  the  only 
generous  reply  to  be  given  to  the  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Every  Christian  ought  to  go  on  denouncing  the  Governmental 
policy  of  this  country  towards  China;  hut  no  Englishman  ought  in 
future  to  denounce  it  without  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
willing  that  Engligh  taxpayers  should  bear  a  fair  part  of  the  loss  that 
may  be  incurred  in  redressing  a  wrong  for  which  the  Governments  of 
their  land  have  made  them  responsible.  \Vhcn  that  willingness  is 
earnestly  expressed,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Hartington,  or  whoever 
may  be  in  office,  will  reasonably  pay  more  regard  to  denunciations 
which  they  now  despise  as  cheap  morality.  Is  it  impossible  that  the 
national  conscience  should  he  stirred  to  compunction  with  regard  to  a 
course  of  prolonged  evil-doing,  compared  with  which  aggressions  on 
Zulus  and  Afghans  are  Blight  offences,  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
£u1gariaDs  venial  indeed? 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 


RIVERr WATER,  SEA-WATER,    AND 
ROCK-SALT. 
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"  riiHE  power  of  gentleness  is  great."    Scarcely  anywht-rc  is  tlic  trutb 
JL       of  this  old   saying  more  thoroughly   cxcmplificil  than  in    the 
urorld  of  geology :  causes  apparently  trivial,  but  lasting  in  their  action, 
produce  the  most  important  results. 

Accordinf;  to  a  great  number  of  analyses  10,000  volumes  of  air  contain 
on  an  average  rather  more  than  three  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.*     Every 
raindrop  falling  to  the  earth  from  the  atmosphere  has  taken  up,  together 
with  some  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  a  portion  of  this  carbonic  acid,  besides 
small  quantities  of  the  other  substances  contained  in  the  air.      Wherc- 
ever  atmospheric    water   falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  and  the 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it  begin  at  once  to   act  on   the 
soil  and  rock,  taking  up  the  soluble  matter  and  leaving  the  mass  of  the 
rock  behind.     Since  many  chemical  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in 
(chemically)  pure  water,  arc  soluble,  in  various  degrees,  in  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid ;  and  as  the  solutions  thus  formed  have  power  in 
fheir  turn  to  act  upon  the  rock ;  and  since  moreover  the  water  charged 
with  the  substances   taken  up  from  the  superficial   strata,   penetrates 
farther  and  further  into  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  the   solvent  power  of 
the  water   continually  increases,  so  that  when  at  last  it   issues  forth 
agaiii  as  river  or  spring  water  (thcrmalf  or  other),  it  always  contains  in 
wlution  more  or  less  mineral  matter;    the  amount  and  nature  of  which 
^lU  depend  essentially  on   the   mineralogical  composition   and  on   the 
geological  character  of  the  district  through  which  the  water  has  filtered, 
"^d  will  vary  greatly  according  to  these.    Substances  of  common  oecur- 

. Recording  to  FittlMgen  and  HUsaclbartli,  ha  a  mean  ot  35?  Beparatc  iletermiaatious, 
iWO  vuluaiua  uf  air  conlaia  3  34  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.     Thorpe  found  in  tr^>picai 

^^'Uil  3  23  parts,  and  in  air  above  tho  ocoan  and  tbe  Iriah  <  'hatine!  on  aa  average  3  parte 
."^^onic  ocitl  iu  10,000  of  air.     J-Wlier  inveetigations  give  liigli'^r  tignrcs. 
'  I^crnnl  is  the  epithet  applied  to  all  spring  waters  whoBu  tGni[)craturi'  cxcce<lj  tlia 

""•o temperature  of  the  grouoa  in  wbicb  they  rise. 
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rence  and  easily  soluble  in  water^  or  iu  water  containing  carbonic  acid, 
will  be  found  in  most  waters^  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituent  parts  will  express  the  several  degrees  of  solubility  of  the 
latter. 

If  we  glauC'C  tlirougli  the  list  of  chemical  compounds  soluble  in  water 
(neglecting  substances  which  may  be  mechanically  suspended  therein), 
we  find  three  groups  (with  which  this  paper  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned), far  exreetling  in  quantity  all  others  put  together,  viz.,  carbo- 
nates, sulphates,  and  chlorides  (i.e.,  compounds  containing  carbonic  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine) :  by  the  side  of  these  we  find  always  pre- 
sent, though  in  a  minttr  degree,  silica  and  silicates,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
salts  of  organic  acids,  and  organic  substances  :  compounds  of  fluorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  boron,  never  occur  except  in  the  very  smallest 
quantities.  Many  of  these  rarer  substances,  however,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  econcmy  of  Nature.* 

Silicates  of  the  alkalies,  and  lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
alumina,  constitute,  with  quartz,  the  bulk  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  make  up  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  Of  these,  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  will  absorb  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  (a  compound  of  carbonic  acid)  and  also  a 
certain  amount  of  silicates,  but  only  very  small  quantities  of  alumina. 
Next  to  the  silicates,  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  are  the  most 
frequently  occurring  minerals  :  both  these  arc  soluble  as  sue]}.  Further, 
in  many  of  the  plutouic  roeks  and  in  all  marine  sedimentary  formations 
(and  these,  owing  to  the  constant  interchange  which  has  been  going  ou 
during  the  course  of  ages  between  land  and  water,  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day)  we  find  chloride  of  sodium  (or 
common  salt),  which,  being  very  soluble,  is  taken  up  by  the  water. 
The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals,  especially  with  iron,  occurriug 
amongst  plutonic  rocks  and  found  also  in  sediments,  by  combining  with 
oxygen  produce  sulphates  which  are  generally  easily  soluble,  which 
again  combine  with  dissolved  alkalies,  lime  and  magnesia,  to  form  sul- 
phates of  these  bases.  Also  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  or  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime),  found  in  mauy  sedimentary  rocks,  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  though  not  in  a  very  high 
degrec.t  If  we  only  consider  the  frequency  of  minerals  containing  potash 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  attacked,  the  scarcity  of  potash  in  all 
waters,  even  in  thermal  springs,  is  remarkable,  fiut  if  we  also  take 
into  account  the  peculiar  disposition  of  tilled  land  to  take  up  potash, 
with  much  greater  readiness  than  soda,  from  the  water  filtering  throngh 
it,  the  small  proportion  of  potash  contained  in  river-water  is  easily 

*  The  phoapiioric  ncid  amouuting  ir  GJitrcme  cases  to  0.000088  of  the  whole,  bat  genenlljr 
mncli  less,  provides  for  tho  requirements  for  bones,  acalea,  &c.,  of  fresh-water  flakM. 

t  AccordiQg  to  Church,  at  a  temperature  of  18-70',  10,000  parts  of  cubonio  wad  water 
will  disaolre  2:2-4?  of  gypsiuii ;  jiare  water,  according  to  MorigDM,  dissolves  SS-SO  of  gfpmM 
at  18*.  100  jiarts  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  12°,  will  diatolre  U-78  of  ooBmoii  m^ 
that  BO  saturated  brine  at  12"  contains  36*86  of  oommon  nit.  • 
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uudcntood.     Aa  h  rule  lime  is  more  extcasively  fuutid  in  miucrab  and 
in  I  IiMD  mn;;nc^ia  ;  salts  of  lirac  nrc  tbcrt'fore    more   abuiidarit  in 

ri->  I  than -laUs  of  mii{{ae.>ia,  tUuugb   ut'  course  tttcru   arc  exec p- 

lious,  dcpoading  on  tbe  mtture  of  the  basins  drained  by  the  9priag»  or 
river,  lu  «uter  cuataittiug  carbonic  uctd  the  »uiubility  of  carlHjnutc  of 
lime  is  tu  that,  uf  utrbunatc  of  magnesia  in  tlic  proi>artiou  of  10  to  1^. 
The  reason  therefore  of  the  greater  rarity  of  carbonate  of  muguuiia 
mu«l  not  be  looked  for  here.  Carhan:ites  of  ihe  prvitoxides  of  iron  nud 
of  maugaui-M',  whieh  vwrvKthvn:,  even  in  mtin'i"a!  sjmngs,  occur  in 
extremely  imall  qitontitictt,  urc  even  lesa  easily  soluble  than  earboaatu 
of  lime  in  water  cnntaiiiin;;  cnrbjnie  oeiil.  The  8li{,'hl  solubility  of 
»ilica  and  sdicati's  a(!cuunts  for  tbe  stnnll  ([inintities  in  which  thu-se  are 
fouod  in  river-water;  but  tbey  are  never  entirely  absent.  Of  tbe  re- 
maiaiog  eompouinls  soluble  in  rJvcr-wiitcr  (pbosphalcs,  protoxide  of 
iron,  ainmino,  &e,)  wo  need  not  speak  here.  Some  few  elements, 
snch  as  lithium,  slrontinmj  bunumj  occur  in  such  very  slight  quan- 
tities, that  tbey  ean  only  be  recognised  hy  spertrum  analysis.  Nitrates, 
compouuda  of  ammuuia,  salts  of  organic  acids,  nud  organic  matter, 
which  arc  never  ob*ent  from  rifcr-vfalor,  are  cither  dissolved  out  of  the 
tilled  €>artb,  tbe  great  storehoiisi"  of  decayed  organisms,  or  cUc  flow 
directly  into  the  water.  Imuie(lint<.-ly  after  its  exit  from  great  cities 
riircr-watcr  contains  larger  (luautilies  of  these  substances  than  before. 
This  same  tilled  earth  is  a  perpi'tuul  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  the 
atmospberic  waters  extract  from  it  in  great  abundance. 

Spring  and  thermal  waters,  which  take  their  rise  nt  different  but 
almoit  alnars  very  great  deplli!<,  and  have  consequently  been  longer  in 
contact  with  minerals,  exhibit  much  greater  variety*  in  the  quantity 
and  nature  uf  the  £ubstatii-:es  they  hold  in  solution  than  does  river- 
voter,  in  which  the  mingling  of  the  various  elements  contributed  by 
tribolary  streams  tends  tu  uhtitcrute  difTercnccs.  It  is  uf  river*wuter 
only  that  we  intend  treating  in  this  paper;  and,  raorcoverj  only  of  its 

*  AaaljMCor  ■jM-itign  jinl  r<>-jiit--iinii  ^imt  tlii-riiialtgiv«  [ortk<' ilinolvrd  tuatLorin  10,000 
t>«rt*  of  WkUt  UiK  iuUu^ui^  li^<in.->i,  vlucU  ftUvw  tliuiiitfilviive  v(  tliu  lutilfv  of  itoailUiu" 
<«  WKtCTi- 

Bm^Mii :  tnna  gnuiu  and  i^-ncin 
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v.SiM 

ni4« 

0944 

31)05 

0  43a 

6-Mtf 

e-isu 

iS72 

2i!-A2l 

2-273 

.limit 

wcr  chalk  (ormatioti ,     . 

ii!IuViiliH  uiiil  uravcl      . 

^  it/urlauid,  Whit* -IiIRl 

i-lrict,  Acijita  Vi;i|j:tK.-.     'IB'^H 

Diliiviam.     .    .     7u7ll 

13514 

i\  iiit«  Juts  coutiiiii  to  vrcrj'  lUO  jkitU  ut  cntborwtc  of  liiuo  ou  M 
iiotv  vl  ougDCEia,  uul  stTaivcly  auyilua^  «lae  besides  silica  nud 

:itt  urgnnic  mattuni.     lu  the  Roowu  iiiniige  (Av>|)*a  Vof» 

'  of  tlia  ftllulitK  mIu  (cbloti'l'!  of  todinin.  saljihatoot 
''  ijotuli)  t«  tbe  c4J'b(>niiU-ji  uf  liine  vxl  i)iu}{iii!«tn  u  nJi 
77"^  t«  liu  nni  i<»'  purl*.  In  tli«  Berlin  Schlunbrui}ui.'ii  vurbunat^  of  lime  aixl  in*siiC3ui 
«ab»ttltit<^  1<*>  ["-f  ' '"'*  .  iitlpbntc  of  lima  4S  ]«r  uut.,  cliLunilu  of  >o«liuin  1 1  pur  ciiiLi 
yfym.-  I  mil  tiiU.t(«  uf  lioiL'  IJ  \n-r  (':'[it    I'f  tl>c  iIimmIvl'iI  uiult«'- 

Tbv  I  >lrni>ntl,  t-CDi)'.  <i  A',  njiniigiii^  from  grnnitt!,  miiUinit  lb«  above - 

■Matiu'  ^  .    I ..  . ..  :.^.  cbuniiTti-rufti  tbe  btreiun<t  wbicb  cpow  Trom 

^Mte^  Mull  tivjr  UnUigcntflut  (UiCi:.')audthoOiitx 

II.UV  V'  '      .      -I  hUmI  30  per  cent,  of  tbe  diuolved  tustter. 
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reacc  and  easily  soluble  in  water,  or  iu  vater  containing  carbonic  acid, 
will  be  found  in  most  waters,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
constituent  parts  wiii  express  the  several  degrees  of  solubility  of  the 
latter. 

If  wc  glaiiLC  through  the  list  of  chemical  compounds  soluble  in  water 
(neglecting  substances  which  may  be  mechanically  suspended  therein), 
we  find  three  groups  (with  which  this  paper  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
cerned), far  exceeding  in  quantity  all  others  put  together,  viz.,  carbo- 
nates, sulphates,  and  chlorides  (i.e.,  compounds  containing  carbonic  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorine) :  by  the  side  of  these  wc  find  always  pre- 
sent, though  in  a  minor  degree,  silica  and  silicates,  phosphates,  nitrates, 
salts  of  organic  acids,  and  organic  substances  :  compounds  of  fluorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  boron,  never  occur  except  in  the  very  smallest 
quantities.  Many  of  these  rarer  substances,  however,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  Nature.* 

Silicates  of  the  alkalies,  aud  lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
alumina,  constitute,  with  quartz,  the  bulk  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  make  up  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  Of  these,  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  will  absorb  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  carbonate 
of  protoxide  of  iron  (a  compound  of  carbonic  acid)  aud  also  a 
certain  amount  of  silicates,  but  only  very  small  quantities  of  alumina. 
Next  to  the  silicates,  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia  arc  the  most 
frequently  occurring  minerals :  both  these  arc  soluble  as  suet-  Further, 
in  many  of  the  plutonic  rocks  and  iu  all  marine  sedimentary  formations 
(and  these,  owing  to  the  constant  interchange  which  has  been  going  on 
during  the  course  of  ages  between  land  and  water,  cover  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  at  the  present  day)  we  find  chloride  of  sodium  (or 
common  salt),  which,  being  very  soluble,  is  taken  up  by  the  water. 
The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals,  especially  with  iron,  occurring 
amongst  plutonic  rocks  aud  found  also  in  sediments,  by  combining  with 
oxygen  produce  sulphates  which  are  generally  easily  soluble,  which 
again  combine  with  dissolved  alkalies,  lime  and  magnesia,  to  form  sul- 
phates of  these  bases.  Also  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,  or  hydrated 
sulphate  of  lime),  found  iu  many  sedimentary  rocks,  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  though  not  in  a  very  high 
degree.t  If  we  only  consider  the  frequency  of  minerals  containing  potash 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  attacked,  the  scarcity  of  potash  in  all 
waters,  even  in  thermal  springs,  is  remarkable.  But  if  we  also  take 
into  account  the  peculiar  disposition  of  tilled  land  to  take  up  potash, 
with  much  greater  readiness  than  soda,  from  the  water  filtering  through 
it,  the  small  proportion  of  potash  contained  in  river-water  is    easily 

*  The  pUosplioric  icid  amounting  in  extreme  cuea  to  O.0ODO88  of  the  whole,  bat  generally 
mnch  lesB,  provides  for  the  reqairementa  for  bonea,  Bcalea,  &c.,  of  fresh-water  fiahes. 

f  According  to  Church,  at  a  temperatnre  of  ]8-70'>  10,000  porta  of  carbouic  acid  water 
willdisaolve  22*47  of  eypaiini;  pnrs  water,  accoTding  to  Miirienao,diaBolvea  25 '90  of  gypaum 

-~-  100  parts  of  water,  at  a  temperature  of  18*,  will  diswlve  35-78  of  common  aalt, 
tented  brine  at  12'  containa  38-36  of  common  aalt.  • 
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imdentood.  As  a  rule  lime  is  more  extensively  found  in  minerals  and 
ia  rocks  than  magnesia ;  salts  of  lime  are  therefore  more  abundant  in 
river-water  than  salts  of  magnesia,  though  of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, depending  on  the  nature  of  the  basins  drained  by  the  springs  or 
river.  In  water  containiDg  carbonic  acid  the  solubility  of  carbonate  of 
lime  is  to  that  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  13. 
The  reason  therefore  of  the  greater  rarity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
must  not  be  looked  for  here.  Carbonates  of  the  protoxides  of  iron  and 
of  manganese,  which  everywhere,  even  iu  mineral  springs,  occur  in 
extremely  small  quantities,  are  even  less  easily  soluble  than  carbonate 
of  lime  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  slight  solubility  of 
»ilica  and  silicates  accounts  for  the  small  quantities  in  which  these  are 
found  in  river-water;  but  they  are  never  entirely  absent.  Of  the  re- 
maining compounds  soluble  in  river-water  (phosphates,  protoxide  of 
iron,  alumina,  &c.)  we  need  not  speak  here.  Some  few  elements, 
such  as  lithium,  strontium,  barium,  occur  in  such  very  slight  quan- 
tities, that  they  can  only  be  recognised  by  spectrum  analysis.  Nitrates, 
compounds  of  ammonia,  salts  of  organic  acids,  and  organic  matter, 
which  are  never  absent  from  river-water,  are  either  dissolved  out  of  the 
tilled  earth,  the  great  storehouse  of  decayed  organisms,  or  eUe  flow 
directly  into  the  water.  Immediately  aficr  its  exit  from  great  cities 
river-water  contains  larger  qaautities  of  these  substances  than  before. 
This  same  tilled  earth  is  a  perpetual  source  of  carbonic  acid,  which  the 
atmospheric  waters  extract  from  it  in  great  abundance. 

Spring  and  thermal  waters,  which  take  their  rise  at  different  but 
almost  always  very  great  depths,  and  have  consequently  been  longer  in 
contact  with  minerals,  exhibit  much  greater  variety*  in  the  quiintity 
and  nature  of  the  substances  they  hold  iu  solution  than  does  river- 
water,  in  which  the  mingling  of  the  various  elements  contributed  by 
tributary  streams  tends  to  obliterate  differences.  It  is  of  river-water 
only  that  we  intend  treating  in  this  paper;  and,  moreover,  only  of  its 

*  AnalyuB  of  springs  and  fountains  (not  thermal)  give  for  tlie  dissolved  matter  in  lO.OOO 
part*  of  water  the  following  tigurcs,  whicli  show  tlie  ioflueaca  of  the  nature  of  mountains 
on  water : — 

England ;  from  granite  and  gneiss  .     .     . 
„  „      lower  chalk  formiition.     . 

,,  ,,      alluvium  and  gravel     .     . 

Bavaria:  French  Switzerland,  White  Jura 
Itome:  Volcanic  district,  Acqiia  Vcrglne. 
Berlin  ;  Schlosabrunnen,  Diluvium .    .     . 

Vienna:  Scbotteabastei 13'614 

The  springB  from  the  White  Jura  contain  to  every  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  on  an 
average  7033  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  aiid  scarcely  anything  eUe  besides  silica  and 
traces  of  chlorine,  alkalies,  iron,  and  organic  matters,  fn  the  Roman  springs  ( Acqua  Ver> 
gine,  Felice,  Paola)  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline  salts  (chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of 
soda,  fiilicate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  putoah)  to  the  cartwnates  of  lime  and  magnesia  is  as 
7766  to  102  and  lUU  parts.  Iu  the  Berlin  ijchlossbriinucn  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
constitute  15  percent.,  sulphate  of  lime  42  per  cent.,  chloride  of  sodium  II  per  cent, 
orunic  matter  3  per  cent,,  and  nitrate  of  Ume  1^  per  cent,  of  tlie  dissolved  matter. 

The  Rabato  fountain  at  Balmoral,  temp.  G'6°,  spriuging  from  grauito,  contains  the  above- 
meationed  minimum  of  U'llD.  Similar  purity  characterizes  the  streams  which  come  from 
glac^ra  lyiog  on  crj-atalline  slates,  such  as  the  Moll  near  Heiligenblut  (U'212)  and  the  Oetz 
Dear  Vent  (0':I6S7),  in  which  silica  constitutes  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  dissolved  matter. 
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£kv«nkKV  ^uoatitT  of  dissoWed  matter,  irhich  at  any  given  place  varies 
».vswdit>($  to  the  season  of  the  year^  the  amount  of  rainfall,  the  melting 
uf  suow»  the  level  of  the  water,  and  so  forth  i  and  which  in  individual 
rivcr»  varies  still  further,  according  to  the  mincralogical  nature  of  the 
drttinage  area.  Analyses  of  the  waters  of  most  of  the  larger  and  of  maDV 
of  the  smaller  European  rivers  have  been  made ;  the  Rhine,  the  Thames, 
and  the  Khone  have  been  specially  subjected  to  investigation,  and  that 
at  different  points  of  their  courses.  10,000  parts  of  the  waters  of 
these  rivers  hold  in  solution  : — 

Bhinr.  TliamM.  Rhone. 

Carbon:ite  of  lime     .     .     .  1-224-1  ...  loo?  ...  0-789 

Carbonate  of  nwgnesia  .     .  04313  ...  01G7  ...  004'J 

Sulphate  of  lime  ....  0-3910  ...  0-4C«  ...  0-46(; 

Sulpliatc  of  ningnesia    .     .  —  ...       —  ...  0'063 

Sulphate  of  soda.     ...  —  ...  002fi  ...  0074 

Sulphate  of  potasli    ...  —  ...  0-0H7  ...        — 

Chloride  of  sodium  .     .     .  0142:)  ...  0-200  ...  0-017 

Chloride  of  potassium    .     .  OOOOG  ...       ~  ...  — 

Silica 0-0041  ...  OOe.")  ...  0--'38 

A"-. -      -looac    ...i*'-'*^'-' 

Uxiue  ol  iron^.     ....  traces  ...  j  (    — 

Phosphoric  acid   ....  0-0088  ...       —  ...       — 

Nitrate^ traces  ...  traces  ...      008o 

Organic  matter     ....  O'OOo.')  ...  0-439  ...     traces 

Water  and  loss     ...     .  0-0818  ...       —  ...       — 

2  3000     ...     3-101      ...     1-820 

The  Rhine  water  was  taken  below  Cologne,  at  very  low  water  on  the 
21at  October,  1870.     (Vohl.) 

The  Thames  water  at  Kcw.  (Graham,  Miller,  llofmann.) 
The  Rhone  water  at  Geneva  on  the  30th  April,  1840.  (Deville.) 
According  to  Finkener,  the  water  of  the  Spree,  before  it  enters 
Berlin,  contains  009G  parts  of  organic  matter,  0028  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  0*258  of  chloride  of  sodium :  whereas  after  it  has  passed 
through  that  town  it  contains  0*148  parts  of  organic  matter,  0073  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  0-0342  of  chloride  of  sodium,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  aggregate  quantities  from  1'676  to  2-072.  After  its  exit  from 
Offcrbach  a  similar  change  takes  place  in  the  river  Main,  which,  owing  to 
the  geological  character  of  its  drainage  area,  yields  an  abundance  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  Its  total  conteuta  rise  from  2-3982  to  2C393.  The 
influence  of  the  geological  character  of  the  drainage  area  is  most  clearly 
seen  in  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  above  analyscic. 
It  forms  a  percentage  of  G2  in  Rhine  water,  65  in  Thanws  water,  0  9 
in  Rhone  water. 

According,  then,  to  the  above  analyses,  the  average  amount  of  dissolv  ed 

matter  in  10,000  parts  of  river- water,  exclusive  of  the  oxygen,  nitrogen, 

carbonic  acid  gases,  may  be  estimated  at  1*8  to  2*0,  or  about  sVon 

hrs  of  the  whole.     Of  this  amount  one-half  or  more  is  always  made 

carbonate  of  lime;  next  in  quantity  come  carbonate  of  magnesia 
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and  aalphate  of  Ume^  then  in  much  smaller  proportions  chloride  of 
sodinm,  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  soda,  silica,  aud  salts  of  potash ; 
while  the  proportion  of  organic  matter,  and  of  the  compoundii  derived 
th««from,  varying  within  wide  limits,  not  uufrequcntly  forms  10  or  20 
per  cent,  of  the  matter  id  solution. 

The  figures  ^jaVa  to  -ei^os  may  seem  very  small,  hut  if  we  consider  the 
Tolnme  of  water  which  holds  tliesc  fractions  in  solution,  tlic  amount  of 
dissolved  matter  becomes  very  considerable.     If  in  its  hourly  How* — 

Jli'linns  or 
cubic  feet. 

Tlie  Rhine  at  Emmerich  carries  don's 20'> 

The  Nile  at  Siout  (at  high-water) 107r> 

The  Ganges  at  Sicligiilly 180(1 

The  atissiasippi 198() 

we  get  very  high  figures  for  the  amounts  of  dissolved  matter  carried 
daily  to  the  sea.  The  Thames  below  Kingston — and  tlic  Thames  is 
not  one  of  the  largest  rivers — takes  yearly  to  the  sea  GiS.SSO  tons  (of 
2400  pounds)  of  dissolved  matter,  in  which  are  contained  300,000  tons 
of  carbonate  of  lime.t  AH  this  matter  it  absorbs  from  the  strata  of 
the  district  in  which  it  rises  and  through  which  it  flows.  And  how 
long  has  this  process  of  absorption  been  going  on  ?  If  a  similar  cal- 
culation be  made  for  all  the  rivers  of  the  earth  put  together,  the  result, 
even  for  the  yearly  amount  only,  gives  astoundiiigly  high  figures. 

If  from  the  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  the  Vistula,  the 
Rhone,  the  Loire,  the  Thames,  the  Nile,  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  calculate 
the  average  amouut  of  matter  in  solution — a  calculation  which  will 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount  contained  in  river-water 
generally,  we  obtain  the  following  percentages  : — 

OtliCT  matlrr 
Cdrb;ina(eJ.  Sulphalei.         C'blo:li^U4.        (silica.  or;;ank 

mklu-r,  &i:.) 

60-1      ...      0-9      ...     r.-2     ...     2'i-8 
Or,    neglecting    the ' 

M'^^'.'r'-°^^      800      ...      13-0    ...     70 
other  matter,    m 

round  numbers. 

Analyses  of  sea-water,  from  all  seas,  and  from  all  depths,  exist  in  much 

reater  number  than  do  those  of  river-water.     Since  Forchliammer  in 

158  iMgan  a  systematic  investigation  into  the  matter,  our  information 

18  been  much  amplified  and  added  to.     Seeing  tliat  every  chemical 

tment  yields  compounds  soluble  in  water,  one  would  expect  to  find 

?ry  element  present  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  which  all  solutions  ulti- 

tely  reach,  but  hitherto  only  thirty-two  of  the  si.tty-five  elements  have 

n  found  thereiu.     It  is  probable  that  the  seemingly  absent  ones  occur 

tuch  diminutive  quantities  that  they  have  hitherto  escaped  notice. 

•  Staler,  "  Physical  Oeogroiihy,"  i.  IM. 

t  Pre  (wich,  ^airUrlg  Journal  of  Otj'.  Sn- ,  1372,  IxvL 
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Among  tliese  are  the  caJmiiini,  platinum,*  cerium,  and  tiiiitaluai  gmupf, 
and  also  t^u,  aulimouy,  binmuth,  mcrc-urr,  chnjniium.timniiini,  eeleaium, 
gluciliutu.  Such  CdUipouiids  as  arc  only  !>pariii<;lv  diiisulved  in  sea-water 
have  been  discovered  cither  by  Bpectrum  analysis,  or  iu  the  aihcs  of 
marine  organism!),  or  in  the  boikr  incrustntious  oT  nmrine  engines. 
The  iircscnce  of  silver  in  sea-water  is  iodicatcil  by  its  prpseiicc  in  old  eUijis' 
eoppcr,  &nd  it  also  occurs,  together  vilh  zitie,  lead,  copper,  nioke), 
cobalt,  and  boron^  in  the  ashes  of  wa-weod,  from  «hich  most  of 
the  iodine  of  rommcrco  is  now  olitained,  and  fr'-mi  wliicrh  formerly  brotninc 
sIiK>  irns  obtained.  The  latter  was  first  discovered  in  the  mother- liquor 
of  evaiwrated  sea-water. 

Arsenic,  lilhinni,  rubidium,  and  ciesiuni,  were  discovered  by  means 
of  spectrum  nnaljrsis ;  whilst  fluorine,  stronliuui  and  bartntn  vere 
found  in  boiler  incrustations.  Iron,  manganese,  alumina,  sitira, 
phosplioric  acid,  and  nitrogen  (in  the  form  of  sails  of  ammonia)  irere 
found  direi^tly  in  the  solid  rc&iduc  after  the  evaporation  of  ftca-wat«r, 
the  r|uantitic9  of  each  being,  however,  very  small.  Sonstadl  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  Amount  of  gold  is  less  than  one  grain  in  icn  tons  of 
water. 

The  chemical  constituents  of  water  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  make  up, 
of  course,  the  clncf  bulk  of  sea-water;  but  oxygen,  nitrogen,  aud  car- 
bonic acid  arc  alto  dissolved  in  it  as  free  gases.  Carbon  it  fonnd  in 
the  residue  Iel\  after  evaporation,  iu  the  form  of  earbouatcs ;  sulphur,  as 
sulphates  uf  lime  and  magnesia;  cbluriuc,  as  chlorides  of  sodium,  luog- 
nesium,  aud  potassium.  Investigations  have  bceu  chiefly  devoted  to  tJic 
determination  of  these  salts,  wilh  the  ([uantities  of  the  ehluridca  of 
sodium,  potassium,  aud  magnesium,  and  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia  uitl 
of  lime ;  which,  with  the  cxceptiun  of  the  determination  of  potsasiam, 
ean  be  easily  and  eflcctually  dune  by  simple  methods.  If  the  salts 
obtained  by  cvaporatiou  are  rc-dissolrcd  in  water  we  find  an  iusolubls 
residue,  which  amounts  at  most  to  ^Ju  of  the  total  quantity  of  tbc  salts, 
and  which  containis  carbonates,  phosphates,  silica,  fluoride  of  calritim. 
protoxide  of  iron,  alumina,  boron,  and  to  forth.  An  exact  determination 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  this  residue  ean  only  be  made  with  Tcry 
great  quantities,  and  this  has  only  been  done  in  a  few  eases.  The 
results  as  affecting  the  quantities  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  mngorsta, 
which  is  the  point  we  arc  here  immediately  eoneerncd  with,  differ 
widely.  In  10,0Q0  parts  of  sea-water  we  may  assnmc  that  there  are 
about  0'25  to  0'30  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Similar  discrcpuucic* 
occur  in  the  determination  of  bromine,  the  proportion  of  wbicb  in 
10,000  parts  of  ocean-water  is  variously  given  as  O'CIS  to  -l"8l4. 
The  proportion  of  bromine  ia  certainly  niuch  greater  than  that  of 
iodine,  of  wbich,  according  to   Sonsiadt,  there    arc,  on    an   average. 


*  Sonatodt  (C^tmiad  Ifevt,  20,  Ii9,  Iir74)  thinks  he  bu  difQOTBKd  in  ms  water  a  maUl 
rowmbUaK  oamiutn.  Bioca  tluIliDm  uccnn  ig  tba  fftanrurt  illl4»]  it  eil&iuly  '—rtrt 
be  alweut  uom  Ma-w»Wr. 
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0"002  parts  in  10,000  parts  of  aea-water.      Both  occur  in  easily  soluble 
compounda. 

As  the  chief  result  of  these  investigations,  it  appears  that  the 
'^gr^ate  amount  of  salts  of  all  kinds  and  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  five  principal  constituents  of  sea-water,  supposing  the  water 
to  be  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  open  sea,  at  a  distance  from  coasts 
and  river  mouths,  are  subject  to  very  slight  variations.  We  must  except 
from  this  statement  those  of  seas  which  arc  only  connected  with  the 
ocean  by  narrow  straits,  such  as  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  &c.  With  these  exceptions  1000  parts  of  sea^watcr 
contain  on  an  average  : — 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),     .     :f6'862  or  per  cent.     78'32 

Chloride  of  potassium 0"58'2     „  „  1"G9 

Chloride  of  magnesium 3*239     „         „  944 

Sulphate  of  ma^esia 2'19()     „         ,,  <!'40 

Sulphate  of  lima 1-350     „         „  3*94 

Other  salts* 0-071     „         „  021 

34-300         „         „  100-00 
The  salts  in  sea-water  have  therefore  the  following  percentage  compo- 
sition ; — 

80-45  ..         10-34  ...         0-21 

Compared  with  sodium,  potassium  is  very  scarce ;  there  is  more  magnesia 
than  lime;  more  chlorine  than  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  calculation  the 
small  qnantities  of  bromides  and  iodides  are  included  with  the  chlorides. 
It  still  remains  to  cast  a  glance  at  those  substances  nhich  occur 
only  in  small  quantities.  In  view  of  the  extremely  small  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  a  consideration  of  analogous  cases,  we 
most  assume  that  lime  is  taken  up  from  the  sulphate  by  living  organisms. 
Sea-shells  and  corals  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  organic  matter,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  phosphates, 
sulphates,  eomponnds  of  fluorine,  Sk:.  If  we  calculate  the  amount  of 
water  that  an  oyster  must  suck  up  in  order  to  form  a  shell  weighing 
fifty  grammes,  assuming,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case,  that  the  oyster 
absorbs  from  the  water  the  whole  of  the  lime  required  for  its  shell,  as 
much  as  fifty  kilogrammes  would  be  necessary, — a  very  great  quantity 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  animal.  And  then  consider  the 
reef-building  corals,  fringing  the  coasts  for  miles  and  miles,  building  up 
whole  islands  I  The  beautiful  red  of  the  red  coral  is  due  to  protoxide 
of  iron  (088  per  cent,  of  the  dry  coral),  and  yet  only  traces  of  iron  are 
found  in  sea-water.  If  the  ashes  of  a  fish,  amounting  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
fish,  contain  40  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  and  if  by  appropriate  treat- 


*  Th«  determinatioa  of  tbis  remainder  is  the  least  certain,  as  the  analyses  relate  in 
most  cases  to  the  other  fire  princiFAl  groups.  The  number  0071  is  taken  from  Forchhajamer, 
and  is  chiefly  bued  on  analyacs  of  the  nater  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  diflScnlty  of  eati- 


tutiDg  small  quutities  of  potassiam  in  the  presence  of  large  qnantities  of  sodium  makes 
the  tletenntnatioB  of  the  potash  less  certain  tnan  that  of  the  cbtoriue,  lime,  magQcaia,  and 
aaJphurio  add. 
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mcnt  this  percentage  may  be  so  much  increased  that  fiah  guano  is  used 
as  manure  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  it  contaios, 
we  may  recognize  here,  too,  the  remarkable  power  of  organic  cells  to 
seize  upon  and  concentrate  substances  occurring  only  in  the  very  smallest 
quantities. 

This  property  13  shown  most  distinctly  by  the  proportion  of  iodine 
and  bromine  in  kelp  ashes.  Dry  kelp  yields,  about  20  per  cent,  of 
ash,  and  from  1000  kilog.  of  the  crude  soda  obtained  from  these  ashes 
we  get  4-07  kilogrammes  of  iodine  and  400  grammes  of  bromine ;  ^British 
industry  (chief  scat,  Glasgow)  producedin  1870,57,000  kilog.;  French(chief 
seat,  Cherbourg)  about  40,000  kilog.  of  iodine;  and  yet  the  iodine  in  sea- 
water  only  amounts  to  1  in  500,000  !  Still  more  remarkable  does  the  small 
proportion  of  bromine  in  sea-weed  appear,  considering  the  much  greater 
amount  of  bromine  contained  in  sea-water.  By  the  side  of  these  facts, 
the  fact  that  kelp  ash  used  formerly  to  supply  a  large  share  of  the 
demand  for  salts  of  potassium  need  no  longer  surprise  us,  considering 
the  extent  to  which  potassium  has  been  found  to  occur  in  sea-water. 

The  comparatively  weak  solution  of  salt  which  finds  its  way  into  the  sea 
in  the  shape  of  river-water,  causes  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tiouste  amount  of  salts  iu  the  vicinity  of  river-mouths,  and  in  those  seas 
which  are  only  connected  wilh  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits.  Concerning 
the  Baltic  Sea  wc  possess  numerous  data.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
Finland  and  Baltic  Gulfs  the  proportion  of  salts  sinks  to  2*6  per  mitic  and 
even  lower;  at  Pillauitamountsto7permillej  in  the  Straits  of  Fehmam 
to  135  per  mille,  in  the  Great  Belt  to  18  per  mille,  at  Marstrand  (Sweden, 
at  the  beginuiug  of  the  Skager-rak)  to  24  per  mille,  and  finally  iu  the 
North  Sea  it  regains  its  normal  height.  Similar  phenomena  occur 
in  the  Black  Sea.  The  constancy  of  the  amount  of  salts  in  the  ocean 
is  influenced  by  evaporation,  which  also  prevents  any  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  ocean,  or  the  elevation  of  its  level.  By  a  great  process 
of  circulation  the  ocean  sends  back,  in  the  shape  of  clouds,  the  waters 
which  have  been  brought  to  it  by  rivers.     The  water* — 

"  Vom  Hiromel  kommt  e«, 
Ziim  Htmmel  atoigt  ea, 
Und  wieder  tiieder 
*  Zur  Erde  mau  es, 

£wig  wech&elnd." 

"From  heaven  it  comes, 
To  heaven  it  goes, 
And  down  Again 
To  earth  it  faUs, 
£ver  circling," 

The  sun  is  the  regulator  of  the  sea-level.  In  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  earth  it  raises  the  water  of  the  sea  to  higher  temperatures;  the 
warmer,  lighter  water  then  flows  on  the  surface  to  the  cold  polar 
regions,  whence,  in  its  turn,  the  colder  heavier  water  presses  back  to  the 
«quator.     This  inequality  of  temperature  ia  one  of  the  chief  causes  ctf 

*  Oo«the,  "  Song  of  th«  Spirito  abore  the  Wateis." 
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occan-cuirentSj  which  are  principally  operative  in  equalizing  the  salts  in 
the  ocean  depths.  The  phenomena  of  ocean-currents  arc  hoirerer  very 
complicated^  and  we  can  here  do  no  more  than  allude  to  their 
presence  and  consider  one  known  result  of  their  influence — viz.,  that 
sea-water  at  the  same  depth  will  contain  in  different  places  different 
quantities  of  salts,  according  as  one  or  the  other  current  gains  the  upper 
hand. 

An  increase  in  the  amount  of  salts  occurs  in  all  seas  in  which  the 
evaporation  is  greater  than  the  influx.  lu  the  Mediterranean,  especially^ 
in  the  eastern  partj  the  increase  due  to  this  cause  is  considerable :  the 
proportion  of  salts  amounts  there  to  38  to  40  per  mille ;  and  as  that  water 
which  is  richest  in  salts,  and  therefore  hea^ner,  sinks  to  the  lowest 
depths, — ^which  in  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  its  peculiar  configuration, 
arc  little  disturbed, — the  proportion  at  some  points  is  even  greater.  There 
would  indeed  be  no  limit  to  this  increase  were  it  not  for  an  influx  of  less 
saline  Atlantic  water  which  finds  its  way  through  the  Straits  of  (Jlibi-altar, 
and  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whilst  in  the  depths  of  this  sea  an  tiudcr  current  of  water  con- 
taining salts  in  the  proportion  of  40'5  per  mille,*  flows  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  Similarly  in  the  opposite  direction  an  undercurrent  of  highly 
saline  water  flows  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Black  Sea.  The 
conditions  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Balticf  have  been  the  most  thoroughly 
inrestigated.  The  highly  saline  undercurrents  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Kattegat,  which  generally  follow  the  deepest  parts  as  their  prescribed 
conrse,  may  be  traced  as  far  as  the  straits  between  Bornholm  and  the 
Swedish  coast.  The  Great  Belt  is  the  principal  course  of  this  under- 
current, nest  iu  order  comes  the  Little  Belt,  and  in  still  less  degree, 
owing  to  the  conditions  of  its  bed,  the  Suud.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Belt  (that  is  at  a  depth  of  35  fathoms),  the  quantity  of  salts,  in  a 
current  flowing  from  north  to  south,  amouuts  to  30'2(J  per  mille,  and 
will  even  rise  to  3272 ;  whilst  at  a  depth  of  one  foot  below  tUe  surface  of 
the  water,  in  a  current  with  a  northerly  direction,  the  amount  is  only  10 
per  mille.  The  direction  of  the  wind,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other 
circumstances,  play  an  imiwrtant  part  in  regulating  the  amount  of  salts  ■ 
in  the  surface  water  of  these  seas.  The  extent  of  the  iuftucnce  exer- 
cised by  the  amount  of  its  saline  constituents  on  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  Baltic  has  been  proved  by  numerous  investigations. 

The  immense  amount  of  salts,  far  surpassing  the  average,  which  the 
Red  Sea  contains,  is  explained  by  its  peculiar  position — its  great  evapo- 

•  Wcdlaston's  statement  that  near  Gibraltar  the  saline  conBtitncnts  of  the  Meditemincan 
At  a  depth  of  4020  feet  amount  to  173  per  thousanii,  rests,  oa  Carijebtcr  has  aliown,  on  an 
error. 

t  H.  A.  Ueyer,  "  Investigation  concerning  the  Physical  Conditions  of  tlie  Western  Part 
of  tbe  Baltic,"  Kiel,  1871 ;  the  Annoat  ifeporta  of  tlie  Scientilic  Commission  fur  the 
Examination  of  the  Gennan  Ooean,  and  Results  of  Obaerviitioiis  taken  on  the  Ocrman 
CooatB  vith  r«^rd  to  tho  Physical  PropertiCB  of  the  Baltic  ami  tlie  North  Sea;  G.  Karsten, 
"  On  the  Sdeatilio  Examination  ef  ^«- Baltic  an<.l  tho  North  Sea,"  Poggendorff  Annalen, 
Jabelbsnd,  1874,  p.  S06. 
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ration  and  its  narrow  conncctiou  with  the  ocean.  Forchhammercslioiales 
the  saliue  coustitncntx  of  this  sea  at  43M8  per  miilc,  Kobinct  and  Lcfort 
at  41  "814,*      These  figures  arc  extremes  for  sca-watcr. 

Even  \rith   this   amount    of  conecntration    no  depoaillou   is   to  bo 
expected:  even  the  least  soluble  conalituents,  the  carbonates  of  lime  aticl 
maguesiaj  are  too  soluble   for  tliis.      Ilcnce  evaporation  produces  no 
deposit   ou   tbe  8ca-bottoni,t  and  matter  is  only  eliminated  hr  living 
organisms,  or  by  the  subudcnne  of  mechanically  suspended  substaneca 
washed  into  the  6ca.     The  Mississippi  alone  carries  down  anuiiully  to 
tlic  ocean  812  billion  ponudft  of  niud,|   and   the   much  smaller  Elbe 
removes   every  year  from   it»  biuiu  in  Bohemia  §  of  680  squnrc  miles 
'I9C    milliou    kilogrammes    of   suspended  matter,  a  rcry   connidc ruble 
portion  of  which  is  always  discharged   into  the  sea.     In  the  vatcn  of 
the  Houugho,  Darlow  found  ^la  of  mud*  in  the  Ganges  ^,  and  this  dis* 
chaise  colours  the  sea-water  even  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.     Considering  tbe  magnitude  and  the  depth  of  tbe 
ocean,  hovrcver,  all  these  numbera  seem  infiDitcsimally  small.    The  deep- 
sea  mud,   produced   by  the  subsidence   of  suspended  matter,  consists 
chieBy  of  feiTUgiuous  rlny,  Bne  sand,  and  a  little  carbonate  of  lime,  part 
of  vhich  comes  from  the  thells  of  dead  organisms  (especially  globigcriuu?), 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  yielded  by  the  lime 
mud  brought  down  by  nvers.     SomelimcR  too  (especially  iu  the  basin 
of  tbe  (Julf  Stream,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  onwards  along  the  Atlantin 
Khore   of  tbe    United   States  and   out   bcyondjj)    the   deposit    consists 
chiefly  of  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  together  with  phosphate  of 
lime,  dcriveil  from  the  shells  of  poly  thalamic,  especially  gloliigers,  whence 
globiger  mud.      Here  and    there  too   (as  for  iustancc  in  the  Antarctic 
Sea)  we  find  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  sea  a  deposit  consisting  chiefly    of 
remains  of  silieiuus  organt<>ius  (radiolitcs  and  diatoms). 

The  following  are  tbe  results  of  experiments  as  to  the  order  in  vhieh 
dissolved  fcubst  anccs  separnte  out  from  sea-vratcr  on  evaporation.^  I'Hrst 
of  all,  the  diflicuMy  Kiluble  carbonates  of  llmu  and  magiiCMa  ore  pro- 
cipitaicd ;  then,  when  tbe  volume  of  water  has  become  reduced  to 
about  \  of  its  original  bulk,  the  chief  part  of  the  sulphate  of  limo  (cither 

•  TIh:  wattT  wa>  drawn  at  Sura  before  the  or«Diiig  of  tba  CuuL  (X  Schniiiit  runitil, 
October,  Ii;76,  Ti'Jiit  |H.'r  tbntiMtiil  of  ulino  cODtutueoU. 

AcCMHiiiig  to  tli«  Mct*t.rt»l-giMt  Papers  of  the  IVanl  of  Trml«  (Xo.  12)  tlia  mnni 
eiMwific  gravity  (if  tlM  Mater  of  the  Bed  ScA  Boitli  uf  2()"  N.L.  ia  10397.  which  wouUl 
ivqaifL'  ai  Ivntt  '■S'i  |wr  ttouauid  (if  salt*  in  solntion.  S«n.«at«r  m  itli  Ealta  in  solatKiQ  to  tK* 
UDODDt  of  34'S  )irr  iWummhI  Iim  %  tpeciflc  gravity  of  1  i^iG. 

t  'Xltc  iiu]>|'Oiic<l  Botlijbiiit.  whkli  bu  Men  so  mnck  t&Ufcd  abunt,  ia  anlplutta  uT  Itm* 
whid)  VB»iini.-)i>itate(l  fitiia  KA-wat«r by ftlcohoL  Hitrii^,  "I'rocMd.  Roy.  Soc,"  tip  !r4, 
471.    iwa 

X  In  the  1!H  trillion  niliio  fi*t  of  tnrliiil  miidily  water  wHcli  this  river  brin^yrnriy  to 
Uie  »«a.  iIk-  mud  L-<iiL'titut<«  ,iVc  "'  tlip  wrivht.     iMna.  "(it^ilo;^."  IbCI.  |i.  M'A 

5  Bnitinldliuor,  "Tr.ib>«atii>iia  of  the  Iv'atiuial  (irols^-iciil  Iitalitiitioa,"  187'"         ■" 

II  ^lut<|ilfa  foHUtt  iiiUic  >W|>  ara  mud  bctweeuCiilxaatiil  P.oriila  tia'G2|>vr  c<  it* 

•it  lm»'  H  afi  iier  rr(it.  <-nfl<wi-tc  of  iii«gii««i»,  I'M  [wr  nnU  aJtioHalmosi  ca:... .,  ...i,i<..iw 
■wxdlt*  of  .|iotit»«),  0  IH  x^t  wilt  |>h»i|>bue  o(  Umv ;  the  renunnder  oxide  oJ  imii.  tnspiue 


ninLtcr.  and  watci.      Silliinau,  An>f .  Jottr,  |3|  i,  j,.  |(m,   IH71. 
y  I'riniiinly   fioio  iuvMti^iiuiw  by  Uai^O,  wbi«h  Wue 
,MvJilrrniD4.'aii. 


tnade  with  tbe  water  ol  tbe 


w  anhydrite  or  oa  bydratcd  ^psum)  with  the  rcnmiuiler  of  the  car- 
bonate of  lime;  and  fiually,  ou  further couccntration>  tlic  greater  part 
of  the  comiuoa  salt  with  small  (juantitica  «f  eliloridc  of  magnesium, 
bromide  of  sodium,  and  a  little  mure  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The 
bighlr  oonceutratcd  solution  or  "  mothcr-liqiior  "  thus  oljtaiucd,  which 
has  a  ipecific  gravity  of  1320  (or  35"  Reaume),  and  winch  occupies 
about  o',  of  the  original  volume  of  scu-watcr,  contains  still  about  -f  of 
the  original  amount  of  salta,  or  iu  1000  parts  of  the  uolutiou  39619 
l»art»  of  salts  by  weight.  Calculated  for  100  parts  of  salts,  the  pro- 
porlious  in  sea-water  and  mother-liquor  arc  : 


H«tlicr'!kiii>T. 

CMort<]«  of  aodium 8U*55 

Chloride  of  mnjrneaiam      .     .     .  37'S5 

Cliliirtdoof  poUissium   ....  BSO 

BromiJe  of  sodiam  .....  8*90 

BalphdU  of  magti<.-«i.t    .     .     .     .  21-90 


78-32 

i-6a 

6-40 


10000 


¥ 


Carbonates  and  sulphate  of  lime  aro  entirely  absent  from  the  mother- 
liquor,  as  are  also  the  substaucea  entered  as  "other  salts"  in  the  table  on 
page  239 ;  rcgarding^  the  very  small  proportions  of  ioditio  compounds 
there  is  no  information.  If  we  compare  the  amounts  of  salts  in  thia 
oonocntratcd  eolution  with  the  correspondie;;  quantilies  for  avrrogc  sca> 
water  (see  p.  230),  irrespective  of  bromide  of  sodium  (tlic  small  amount 
of  which  in  sea<water  has  already  been  alluded  to,  p.  230},  wc  find  the 
greatest  inercrvse  in  the  cldoricles  of  mnf^ncsium  and  potassium — which 
Are  aljuut  qnadmplcd — whilst  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  has  increased 
in  a  less  degree,  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  Itas  considerably  diminished. 
Thon  seemingly  complicated  phenomena  may  be  csplaincil  by  tlie  fact 
that  chloride  of  sodium  is  with  difficulty  soluble  in  concentrated  solu- 
tioDi  of  other  salts,  particularly  in  that  of  the  very  soluble  chloride  of 
magnesium.  Similar  processes  go  on  on  a  large  scale  in  all  salt- works, 
where  sca-watcr  is  evaporated  by  sun  and  wind  fur  the  production  of 
common  salt ;  a^  for  instance  on  the  shores  of  the  Mc:litcrraucan  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  of  the  Atlantic  nnd  Pacific  Oceans.  When  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  common  salt  has  been  eliminated  by  evaporation  the  nioihcr- 
liquor  which  remains  Is  made  over  to  chemical  manufactories,  \vhcrc  it 
ia  chiefly  used  for  the  production  of  chloride  of  |K)tassium  and  sulphate 
of  »oda  (Glauber's  salts),  which  latter  u  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
chloride  of  sodium  on  sulptiatcof  magnesia,  and  is  an  article  of  great 
rrqucat  in  commerce, being  the  basisofthc  production  of  soda(carl>ot]atc  of 
•odo],  not  to  mention  its  use  in  other  branches  of  industry — the  mauu- 
facturc  of  glass,  ultramarine,  &e.  Chloride  of  potassium  h»s  become 
the  baais  of  tlic  productioo  of  carbonate,  uitrute,  and  other  suits  of 
potaih,  and  is  also  raluable  as  manure. 

class  of  inland   rircra,  with    more  or   Jes»  cstftnsirc 
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w  »i\'V  vs'Hw^'s.  wrLicb,  ovicg  to  the  direction  of  tbe  ^^atain-giinmg 
4\u(  iIr-  v\'ii:.ar  ^i  ibc  district*  in  vbicfa  iter  oci-zr^  £:  =ce  liiKhari^ 
v,i.'A»  (Sio  scd-    MA=,T':t*!:ties«r  Jrrap  in  their  bed«;  In:  rzx  xrsicir  aurnhf-jr 
vau,  v.v^>.'  '-•i.^j.Z)!  !:il;*.  :r  IjjLlcTpUicesof  the  earth  wIieTewareracCTiiiiTiIates, 
\x  dli.'so  !ai'^  .-c  ^i:iI!i:Ti>  b:o.  Sm  voler-Ierel  h  reznlareti  by  ivafom- 
•*LCu  :   'iti.^  -ill  '^<i    iiaacL*!^  aiazmr  bcai^rhs  l2,:^3  cLem  by  their  triha- 
■vArtuS'  ->:aiiiiu»  'u  tliuni  'diere  ^reiiif  no  outlet  to  che  sea).  «>  chat  the 
mmmi'   jc  :JiL'*c  itiiist:m.L'w  aiost  ^e  ia:iidz.xiI!T  nicieasing' :  moreoTPr. 
■xiT   he  ^mc  iv:tiiurntiun,  iii:  irsanir  :hi:  qTaz:i:rr  of  marter  in  aolntii:!!, 
■i\\i    iwit:    -^.pia   imtc  "le  die   incrBaae.      Hit:7  too,  u  elscwherR.  tbt? 
I*ituim"   uviL   Tiitim:    11  iiu  diMuL^xd  3iar:er  iepemla  '^a  the  aunenl.:- 
•  u"*x     i.'"'    ^'"'  vx'L-si    ibanuzror    Jt     die    •Ir^naec    area.       Hence   La 
vn.*K'i    -'■    i-i-^v  Oivvs  Ti:Li.U  tiavc  au  niiiet  tij  rhe  aca.  the  accnmularioc.  of 
^K'»    I'-'i.'.'.''  5    M:','.'.'^   11  jitivr*  -eiy  jausiuerauld.    Elver-baaiiu  Titli(;i:s 
■mici     >.     tK-  -c:i    ct'ti'   u  ui  TdiTs  It  ;an  iiLrth.  often,  at  ^a£  altitndcs. 
the   -u^o*.       '^x**.  ■vn-i.'it'*  "pim  :iie  TL'sttm  Tatcrstieil  of  the  Caspian 
■x:^     ..-'.vt.i.ii     B    di:   .5    :.■.■    -oartts  ii  :he  .Vmuor  and   Haanghoj  azJ 
■  ;  ■Li..l:ii.i;:>  ■ .....    .lit  _;  !;.L!vi»T.  "un»Be  :n  Tliieh  die  ^orga  takes  its  rise. 

\iii»."e--  -•  ^-i-'-'-  -tt-  ii<-  ii'stntt  Ji  ±e  Janian.  with  the  23  sqnare 
•iiiits  *  -v.  '';j..l  x-i  .if..'.. '-.ri*  'ten  oareiuilr  jsamined  by  Lartet.  The 
ixa^ti.  :;-^';«.:'  .i  -iiLsi'  iii.imi  'ikL-»have  i^nuioaily  become  salt  lakes,  ia 
^Uicii  .''-iivr  <-.^^..-a,  sii^'  .  iioniio  oi  ■*odiuiat  ur  suits  ot*  magnesia  pre- 
•omitniit.  '  .:;•}-  uix!;  -ituii'.cr  >  ;lie  ■luoiuer  ji  *o-iKiiictl  soda  and  borax 
'.itkL»^  ■'-  ">;ii':!i  .:.in,i'  ■;ii'"ii;:Lti.c  i'  *oua  ir  'lurai  together  with  commoa 
s^t  iiiti.  -ill;  I;a,.:L-  -l'  -,.ii:.  .\i.-..  .'^'rm  i  juusjidcniaic  ^art  Jl  rhe  liiaaoiTcd 
sub*iai:ct.s.  "Iw  in'-'i  n;.:;-  >i'  •i'x  iiJVreuc  dissuired  siits,  vhich  vary 
■rtatly  ^11  'i:\:^c  -LiLH-rt."'.'.  -ai:  'ikc*.  .»  liso  dctLTiuiutfd  by  the  ideological 
uatun?  Ji  "i^L'  'oi.':ut:y.  'n  •y-Mw  iiaci."8  tuc  oritfin  ui  ^lomc  of  the 
ctjuiiiiuii  ^uit,  TiiiLlt  'ut:s  '';<u'i'.i  (K  v:iv  :uLO  iiilaiid  Lakes,  inay  be  traced 
to  m.!:;"ii3ijLii-ii::;  'ic-.'.*  ,n'  :T.\.<,iit.  What  applies  to  lakes  in  these 
distriLts  ■v::ii;;ui    'luK-:,  "it.'Ui*   ^-vd  ;'ur  'tiiaiid  laktu  generally. 

In  like  oiaiiiuT  'iiit  Ui'-v*  ,irt'  I'Ituik'JU  -^iicrever  there  is  a  body  of 
^■a-watcr  -c;iar.iiL-'i  hnii  .ho  -luini  ^aam,  sillier  by  a  rt;«f,  or  by  a  sand- 
bank. :r  'ly  i-Litits  Cv^T\'*:'yr>  .im  -tu-  '.Uu^k  ^Sv-a'.  :hii*  turming  a  natural 
ioIt-Toriv.  a:i.  :br  :n?tauiT.  :!u'  'JLuk  tsa.  tiit*  Criiucau  Sea,  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  Sur.  -Vd  ■,;xaranic3  ii  i!ic  dittV;cut  ^t.mduKnis  uuJcr  wbieh,  at  the 
pTRHcnt  'i:iv.  ".-lit  :s  beiiii:  ilt'j^L'sia-d  -si  inlaud  iiLiits  wc  :uay  tnention  the 
Caspian  yic.ti.  rliu  Dead  "SL-a.  mux  tlie  Urvut  :?aU  Lake  at  Utah. 

InvnRti-^.itic.iis.    s^spiviaily    thuso    oi'    C    voii     Macr,    !>how    that  the 

northem  CaRjjian  stepne.  now  below  the  le*'el  ut'  tiiL*  sea,  was  formerly 

the  hnttum  of  t!to  Cxspian  Sea.     The   st*tianiiiiiu  ut  ilic   .VnU-Caspian 

basin  frrjm  tliat:  of  rlie  Black  Sua  took  plucv  a»  curly  as  the  mioccne 

Tod.  Tim  '''iftpinn  Sna,  wit!i  its  area  of  JUDO  iHiiiart^  iuilc«,  gtvater  than 

\ni\,  Sr-i-itlnnft,  and  Trnland  put  together,  i»  tbc  reiuaina  of  a  former 

branch  of  the  owan — not,  therefore,  a  frenii-water  luko  which  has 

ipply  of  Milt  gradually  from  rivers  ttowiii^  tutu  it.     It  is 
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tme  that  the  rivers  Volga,  Ural,  Emba^  &Cv  bring  to  it  a  certain  quui- 
tity  of  common  salt,  from  older  salt-deposits  ia  the  plains,  besides  "which 
it  gets  a  further  supply  from  the  Trans-Caacasian  salt-bed,  I]ut  these 
quantities  are  very  triiling.  Water  drawu  from  the  surface  450  miles 
south  of  the  Vierhtigel  (Four-bill)  island,  the  outermost  island  which 
the  Volga  forms  in  its  estuary,  a  mixture  therefore  of  Volga  water  with 
vaterof  the  Caspian  Sea,  contains  in  1000  parts  only  1'4075  of  dissolved 
matter,  of  which  0752  are  common  salt.  In  the  northern  and  shallower 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  CTaporation  ia  greater  than  the  influx,  hence 
there  is  a  current  from  the  soutliero  deeper  and  aalter  part.  The  quan- 
tity of  salts  in  solution  amounts  there  to  13  per  1000 :  of  which,  on  an 
average,  63-7  per  cent,  is  chloride  of  sodium  and  238  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia—^relatively  therefore  more  of  the  latter  than  in  sea-water.*  On 
tiie  eastern  aide,  in  the  narrow  bay  of  Kai-Dak  (Kara-Su)  evaporation 
increases  the  proportion  of  salts  to  56*28  per  thousand,  far  beyond  the 
-ocean  mean ;  but  there  is  still  no  question  of  a  deposition  of  stdt. 
South  of  Eara-Su,  and  bounded  on  tho  east  by  rainless  and  waterless 
-wastes,  the  Kara-Bogas,  a  basin  3000  square  miles  in  area,  and  cut  off 
from,  the  main  basin  fay  a  sand-bank,  forms  "  a  huge  salt-pan.''  At  the 
bottom  €]£  this  basin  ]fi  a  layer  of  common  salt  of  unknown  thickness, 
which  ia  continually  incrcasiug ;  in  summer  time,  at  many  places,  only 
solid  common  salt  is  found  in  this  basin.  Through  a  narrow  opening 
in  the  sand-bank  sea-water  streams  in  continually  with  great  rapidity ; 
.the  evaporation  is  equivalent  to  the  influx;  the  common  salt  remains, 
and  thus  chloride  of  sodium  is  continually  abstracted  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  by  the  Kara-Bogas.  Its  water  is  so  salt  that  no  living  organism 
CXD.  exist  in  it,  whereas  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  contains  a 
wealth  of  animal  life.  In  the  Kara-Bogas  both  common  salt  and 
gypsum  arc  deposited,  whilst  the  magnesia  salts  contained  in  the 
mother-liquor  flow  back  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  the  salt  sea  a 
salt-bed  is  gradually  derived. 
.  In  like  manner  salt  lakes  are  produced  in  the  Caspian  lowlands  by 
lixiviatioQ  of  the  ground  j  others  are  formed  in  basins  which  have 
become  separated  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
(HflTerent  dissolved  salts,  especially  of  the  chief  constituents,  chloride  of 
■odium,  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  vary  vcrymuch; 
the  aggregate  amount  is  very  great.  More  than  2000  of  such  lakes  are 
faown,  and  the  greatest  of  them,  Lake  Elton,  yields  annually  as 
much  as  200,000,000  Ihs.  of  common  salt.  All  round  its  edges  and  all 
over  its  bottom  crystals  of  common  salt  arc  found ;  there  are  over  a 

*  If  the'  itmoimt  of  chlorine  bo  takea    aa  100,   we  get  the  following  proportions  of 
nlphnrifl  acid,  magnesu,  and  lime: — 

If  eikn  or  Watrr  of  the  loatli  pavt 

Ccconlc  waler.  of  the  Cupian  buln. 

Snlf^arieKid 11-88  4754 

Magnema 1103  ......                  23-67 

linw 21)3  763 

Th* tout  Mline  caDtesta besng S4 '404,  and  13-9427  per  tliousand  respectivol;. 
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htintlrcd  layers  of  such  salt,  separated  1>t  lajcn  of  mud.  After  the  irintcr 
flnoTTs  have  melted,  the  eight  streams  and  ri^'cra  which  dischar^ 
into  this  lake,  some  of  which  arc  rich  in  salts,  hring  dowu  with  them 
inch  a  large  supply  of  tratcr,  that  a  conectitrated  sohition  of  common 
•alt  (hrinc)  is  produced  from  the  upper  strata  of  salt,  and  this  xolatiott, 
under  tlic  influence  of  the  summer  heat,  yields  salt  crystals,  vhich  in 
their  turn  form  a  new  stratum  of  salt.  Towards  the  end  of  the  anmincr 
the  water  of  this  lake  becomes  reduced  to  a  concentrated  iiiolher>tiquor 
in  which  the  salts  amount  to  271*3  per  thousand,  and  consist  chicdy  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  (CO  per  cent,  and  more  of  the  whole),  with  it 
good  deal  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  a  little  chloride  of  sodium. 
During  the  winter  a  lai^  quantity  of  sulphate  of  maguesia  e-rystallizes 
out.  and  is  again  dissoIre<l  in  the  summer.  Thus  the  composition  of  the 
water  of  the  Kltou  lake,  in  which  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is 
always  small,  raries  according  to  the  season,  of  the  year.  XltLuy  of  these 
takes  disengage  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (putrid  seas)  and  coutaia  at  the 
bottom  a  deposit  of  black  mud,  the  colour  of  which  is  due  to  suU 
pliidc  of  iron.  When  owin^  to  changes  of  temperature  sulphate  of 
soda  is  formed  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  chloride  of  sodium  aud  sol- 
phnle  of  magnesia,  it  either  partly  crjstatlizes  out  with  the  gypsum  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  it  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  organic  matter 
(ftlgtc,  &c.)f  iuto  sulphide  of  sodium,  which  in  turn  forms  sulphide  of 
iron  by  reaction  with  the  iron  of  the  eoii. 

According  to  Lartet's  conciusious,  the  Dead  Sea,  which  i«  392  metres 
below  mean  sca-lurel,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  ne^trr  coDuected 
with  cither  the  ilctl  Sea  or  the  JMeditcmiiican,  owes  its  extraordinarily 
high  percentage  of  salts,  audits  wealth  of  chtoridu  and  hromido  of  mag- 
nesium, solely  to  the  evaporation  of  accumulated  spring  aud  river  waten. 
It  is  ouly  occaitioually,  when  winter  rains  or  thu  melting  of  the  soow 
hare  caused  a  great  rise  iu  its  waters,  thai  tlio  Rod  Sea  extends  tu  the 
ancient  hcds  ofro^k-salt  (sucii  as  that  of  Jchcl  U^dom)  which  occur  in  iU 
Deighhourhooil ;  and,  owing  to  the  slightucss  of  the  rainfall  in  these 
regions,  the  supply  of  salt  from  this  quarter  can  only  be  very  trifling; 
tbeimal  spriugs,  however,  which  were  formerly  more  copious  than  now. 
certainly  eoiitributc  their  share. 

Dc[Kisits  coDsistiug  of  strata  of  marl  and  sand,  with  banks  of  gypsum, 
rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  100  metres  ahoro  the  present  water- 
level,  prove  tliat  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  formerly  much  higher 
than  it  is  now,  and  its  bulk  much  greater.  The  Jordan,  which  is  the 
princiiial  feeder  of  the  Dead  Sea,  brings  to  it  from  its  sources  (an  area 
of  chalk  and  eocene  strata]  a  much  greater  quniility  of  dissolved 
matter  than  most  rivers  carry  down — 1  03  per  thousand  at  least,  of 
which  chloride  of  smlium  and  chloride  of  magnesium  are  iho  prcpou. 
derating  constituents,  with  a  very  small  proporliou  of  siilphntes.  Its 
behaviour  is  like  that  ot  many  steppe- rivers.  Us  relatively  light  water 
flows  along  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  mixes  but  rery  slowly 
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with  Salter  and  heavier  water  of  the  bwer  depths.  At  a  depth  of  300 
metres  the  aalts  in  solution  amount  to  iJ78  per  thousand  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*2563.  In  this  are  contained,  in  the  following  per- 
centages : — 

Chloride  of  sodium  .  . 
Chloride  of  magaesium 
Chloride  of  potussium  . 
Chloride  of  culcium  .  . 
Bromide  of  Tnagaeeium . 
Bromide  of  sodium  .  . 
Sulphate  of  lime  .  .  . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia 


Deid  S«3. 

Uedlterraneui,  mothM-liqnar. 

.    13-95 

80-68 

.    61-27 

8-87 

.      3-21 

1-47 

.    18-10 

— 

.     8-13 

—    j  equivalent  to  1-40 

— 

1*.^7<  ot'bromide  of  mag- 

.     0-3-t 

0f)2  \  ncsium 

— 

6-79 

10000 


10000 


For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  have  also  given  the  amouDt  of  salt  con- 
tained in  mother-liquor  of  Mediterranean  water  (specific  gravity  1'210, 
cqnal  to  25°  Beaum^).  The  difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact 
that  sulphates  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  water  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  contains  an  excess  of  chlorides  of  magnesium,  calcium,  and 
potassium,  and  of  bromide  of  magnesium.  And  though  the  proportion 
between  the  two  principal  constituents,  chloride  of  magnesium  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  varies  at  different  depths,  still  the  former  almost 
everywhere  exceeds  the  latter,  almost  as  much  {i.e.,  as  65  to  25)  as  in 
the  greatest  depth  that  has  been  examined.  The  quantity  of  bromine 
(7  parts  in  1000  of  water),  part  of  which,  however,  according  to  Lartet, 
comes  from  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea,  points  to  long-continued 
evaporation;  for  it  is  only  in  concentrated  mother-liquor  that  bromine 
accumulates  to  such  an  extent.  Even  at  the  present  day  evaporation 
goes  on  in  an  unusual  degree  in  the  Dead  Sea.  According  to  Schubert,* 
owing  to  the  absence  of  air-currents,  a  thick  fog  hangs  perpetually  over 
the  Dead  Sea,  so  that  the  iuhabitants  of  Jericho  (4^3  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea]  never  get  a  sight  of  its  southern  shore.  The  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  greater 
quantity  of  common  salt  has  been  precipitated.  The  bed  of  the  Dead 
Sea  is  covered  with  a  bluish-grey  earth,  containing  quantities  of  cubical 
crystals  of  common  salt  and  lenticular  crystals  of  gypsum,  a  gypsiferous 
saliferous  clay,  a  deposit  of  suspended  clay,  and  matter  precipitated  from 
the  concentrated  solution  of  salts. 

In  the  Great  Salt  Lftke  of  Utah,  which  is  twelve  geographical  milea  in 
length  and  about  half  that  width,  one  sees  above  its  flat  shores  and  on 
the  island  rocks,  which  rise  as  high  as  3000  feet  above  its  surface,  old 
beach  terraces,  which  point  to  great  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  lake.  The 
perfectly  clear  water  of  this  lake  is  almost  saturated  brine,  with  salts  in 
solution  to  the  aggregate   amount  of  224'2;2   per   thousand,  of  which 


•  "  Joumoy  in  tha  East."  vol  ii.  p.  449,  from  Biacliofa  "  Ocology,"  ii.  p.  49.     Tlie  Jordan 
mX  higb  mter  csniea  duly  S  A  mitlion  tons  of  water  to  the  Ouad  Sen. 
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90*61  per  cent,  is  common  eiatt,  113  jwr  cent  cblcoridc  of  magncatuin, 
and  8-^3  per  cent,  sulphate  of  soda ;  and  though  the  total  aniouut  of 
salts  varies  according  to  the  ecasou  of  the  year,  i^uuiiuoa  salt  always 
remains  tho  preponderating  constituent,  ^^'bcn  the  vrater  is  driven  hj 
storms  over  the  flat  margins  of  the  lake  ihcrt*  arc  often  fornie^l,  iu  con- 
sequence of  the  very  rapid  craporntion,  layers  of  saltj  wliich  iu  prolonged 
drought  are  so  firm  thatevcu  beasts  of  bunlcii  can  safely  {lass  over  them. 


It  vould  not  be  far  from  the  tmtb  to  say  that  all  common  salt  comes 
ultimately  from  the  ocean.  Although  chloride  of  sodium,  which  at  high 
temperatures  always  volatilises  without  dissociation,  is  found  as  a  subli- 
mate iu  the  craters  aud  the  lava  of  volcauocsj  and  is  also  contained  in 
plntonic  rocks,  whence  it  is  abstracted  in  small  quantities  by  water  and 
carried  into  springs  aud  rivers;  nevertheless  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  commoa  salt  which  rivers  now  carry  to  the  sea  was  originally  derived 
from  ancient  marine  deposits,  as  was  also  that  which  is  contained  in 
inland  lakes.  Rivers  simply  carry  back  to  the  sea  salt  whieh  at  some 
former  time  was  derived  from  the  sea.  The  same  results  which  we 
produce  in  aalt-worka  occur  wherever  a  porUou  of  ihcsca  is  first  separated 
from  the  main  body  by  a  bar,  by  the  upheaval  of  it*  banks,  or  by  any 
other  cause,  aud  then  exposed  to  evaporation;  deposits  or  layers  of  salt  arc 
then  lef^  k-hiud.  Such  deposits  bcloug  to  all  times,  to  all  geological 
periods ;  they  ait:  found  in  all  marine  bcdimcutnry  formations,  at  all  levels^ 
and  iu  every  degree  of  thickutss ;  sumetimea  lying  horizcutally,  uow  beut 
tip  iuto  perpendicular  or  slantiug  positions  by  eai-tht^uakcs,  &c.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  deposits  of  salt  may  be  dissolved  again  bya  later  influx  of 
Bca  water,  aud  that  a  protecting  cover  is  necessary  fur  their  preservation. 

Under  normal  couditious  the  salts  of  sea-water  will  separate  into  tlie 
same  three  grou^w  by  natural  as  by  artificial  cvaporatiuu.  First  the 
carbonate  of  liuie  is  precipitated,  and  with  it  the  sulphate  of  limc^ 
sometimes  as  anhydrite  (or  free  from  water),  sometimes  ae  tho 
hydratcd  sulphate  or  (ijiiKum.  Tlicre  is  abundant  experience  to  show 
that  at  ordinary  teuiperaturcs  sulphate  of  lime  can  be  precipitated 
free  from  water.  ll.\j)erimcnts  have  further  proved  that  a  solnlion  of 
chloride  of  sodium  converts  gypsum  iuto  the  anhydrous  sulphate, 
and  though  this  change  takes  place  more  easily  at  high  than  ni 
low  temperatures,  it  is  possible  that  length  of  time  may  make  up  for 
lowness  ol"  tcmi>erature.  The  factj  moreover,  that,  in  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere and  through  contact  \\'\i\\  water,  the  anhydrous  sulphate  is 
converted  iuto  gypsum,  cxplaios  the  frcqneiit  uccurrcncc  of  these  two  ' 
forms  of  sulphate  of  lime  side  by  side.  Above  the  sulphate  of  lime, 
which,  as  the  first  pi-ccipitote,  furms  the  foundation  of  the  rock-salt, 
comes  the  ruck  salt  itself;  and  above  the  latter  lie,  as  a  covering,  the 
sah.i  whirrh  ciimc  from  the  roother-Iiqnor ;  but  it  is  only  iu  rare  cases 
timt  eva|)oration  continues  so  long  undisturbed  that  the  salts  of  the 
mother-liquor  arc  actually  found  covcriug^  the  rock>«alt.   Kither  inniads 
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of  ibo  sea,  dishirbaQca  o£  the  bac,  upheavals  of  the  spot  irhero  tbo 
I  deposit  wiis  furmiii^,  or  cjtliur  OMurrcncca  causing  the  motlmr-liq^uor 
ila  tlou-  oir,  mmt  have  tDterlcrctl  with  the  dcpositiau  of  its  salhi ;  or  el»o 
if  the;  were  evur  depo-titcd  tlinrc  they  must  afterwards  have  beeu  dusolved 
Bkgnin.  If  the  barrier,  sepriratiD^  the  Bait  lake  from  tho  maiu  ba^in, 
[iponed  to  be  broken  or  removed  before  the  dciw^itton  of  the  common 
salt,  the  process  only  wcut  on  as  far  aa  the  precipitation  of  the  gypsum; 
and  even  if  the  cominoD  salt  had  already  separated  out,  it  might,  if 
there  iras  do  eoveriiig  layer  to  protect  it)  have  bccu  agaiu  carried  avay 
ID  aolutiou  by  an  iittlux  of  «ea>waler,  and  only  the  difficultly  soluble 
gypsom  would  have  been  left  behind.  The  gyp*um  which  ia  precipitated 
ftrnt  aud  fonii:s  ii  covering  to  the  bed  of  the  ba-tiu,  jirevriiti  the  saline 
soIutioD  from  poueiratiug  deeper  don't!,  and  tliu:^  renders  paisibic  the 
dcpositiou  of  rock-salt. 

Itock-»alt  strata  of  such  tbickuess  oa  uue  liuda  them  in  North  Germany 
tmd  elsewhere,  tii  nbichtbe  thtckucss  of  the  pure  rock-salt  aloue  amounts 
to  2W  metres,  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  siuipie  drying  up  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  Calciilntion  shows  that  (K)  cubic  metres  of  sea-water  yield 
one  cubic  metre  of  salt,  irhcn  the  whole  of  the  salts  have  been  precipi- 
tated; but  for  the  production  of  so  large  a  ijuantity  of  pure  roL-k-salt  it 
19  a  uecessary  couditiou  that,  after  every  piveipitjitiou  uf  bulphate  of 
hmo  through  the  conecntratiou  of  the  saline  solution,  there  should  be 
;a  fresh  influx  of  sca-watcr.  The  re-filliiig  of  the  ba»iu  with  sea-water 
kvfWr  tbo  Gr6t  deposition  of  sulphittc  uf  lime  and  common  salt,  when  the 
moLbci'-ltquor  would  proliably  have  flowed  olf  ucro&s  the  bar,  while  a  fresh 
iippiy  of  sea-water  streamed  iu  above  it — a.t  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
-and  renewed  ova|]oratiou,  would  have  earned  the  precipitation  of  a  thin 
layer  of  aolphatc  of  lime,  oud  above  it  a  thicker  layer  of  common  suit. 
It  is  the  constant  n^jictition  of  these  proccssc-i  wliich  has  caused  the 
aiteriiatLou  of  layerK  of  ilic  anhydrous  sulphate  with  layers  of  rock-salt 
("  annual  ringti").  In  other  plaeca  thew  layers  arc  separated  by 
Uforoua  clay,  tho  saline  [ircciiiitate  of  matter  Buspciided  in  the  sea. 
^hcn  at  lost,  owing  cither  to  the  complete  closing  of  the  barrier,  or 
to  other  circumstanrcs,  the  influx  of  sca-walcr  ccnacd,  the  salts  contained 
in  the  mother.liquor  must  have  begun  to  cryatallire  out.  Just  as  in 
artificial  c%*&porati<jn  the  chief  substances  deposited  next  to  common 
lit  arc  kicscritc  (hydritcd  sulphate  of  magnesia),  and  cornallite  (a 
ipound  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  maj^csium  and  water), 
lidts  nriira]jortant  compounds.  From  these  aalti  sceondar)-  forma- 
tions, Mich  OS  sylviuc  (cldoridc  of  potassium)  and  others,  arc  produced 
liy  subirqiirnt  n^aetion.  At  both  the  places  where  thfrc  ni-c  known  to  be 
lothcr-IiijiKir  salts  worth  working — i.e.,  at  Kgclu-Stassfurt  in  Prussian 
vf  and  at  KaluscE  iu  Gallicia — tlicir  preservation  is  due  to  a  coreriug 
"bf  aaliferuiis  elay,  although  the  nature  uf  the  deposit  is  diflercnt  in  both 
cjucs.  The  valiftruus  clayjwhicb  has  already  l^ecn  mentioned  ».'«  altcnmting 
with  strata  of  rock-salt,  takes  the  place  of  suit  deposits,  wherever  the 
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qnantitf  of  guspcmlcd  matter  in  tho  sea  is  imnsually  great.  In  X\\c 
Alps  this  clay  bears  the  name  of  "  llasclgnli'irgc,'^  and  is  more  or  lew 
ricli  ia  commou  Halt,  aud  also  eontaina  in  addition  isolated  portions  of 
rocV-salt  with  aohydroos  sulphate  of  lime  and  gypsum.  Brine  is 
produced  from  it  hy  lUiviatiou  iu  great  subterranean  vaults. 

Over  tnost  beds  of  rock-salt,  whether  llic  mother- liquor  salts  have 
Ik'Cu  preserved  or  not,  there  lies  a  covering  of  anhydrite  or  of  gj'p- 
Buui,  produced  hy  u  fresh  iiillux  of  sea-water,  and  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  mother-Jiquur,  in  certain  cases,  must  have  had  a  share.  Above 
the  sulphate  of  lime  a  fresh  dcjiosit  of  rock-salt  might  og:ain  follow, 
and  the  process  would  go  ou  rejicatiDg  itself.  A  covering  of  sulphate 
of  lime  prolectctl  the  deposiUid  salt  from  lieiug  re-dissoUed.  From  their 
position  over  the  rock-salt  mother-liquor  salts  are  called  *'  abrauin " 
salts — i.e.,  "salts  to  hr  removed."  Tlic  numerous  borings  and  shafts 
in  tho  Egcln-Stassfurt  ItMin  show  ihat,  in  consequence  of  frequent  dis- 
turbances, the  accumulations  uf  abraum  salts  at  diflcrcut  |>oints  oi  thu 
Kgeln  basin  are  very  unequal;  and  it  is  only  at  Doughishall  and  Stass- 
furt-Lcopoldnhall  that  they  are  important  enough  to  be  worked.  At 
Stassfiirt  the  lower,  the  so-cnlled  kieseritc  region  of  ihc  abraum  salts, 
contain,  together  with  05  |>er  rent,  of  common  salt,  17  per  cent,  of 
kieseritc  and  lit  piT  cent,  of  caniallito  ;  the  upper,  the  so-called  cnrunllilo 
region,  2'}  per  cent,  of  commou  ftnli,  oQ  per  oonu  of  carnallitr,  and  l(T 
per  cent,  of  kieseritc.  Tho  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  rock-salt  is  not 
known,  as  borings  have  not  been  carried  through  it.  The  upper  layers 
of  the  rock-salt  arc  less  pvirc  than  the  great  mass  of  the  formation  (which 
contains  D."  jicr  cent,  of  chloride  of  snidium)  owing  to  their  having 
already  taken  up  salts  of  the  mother-liquor  (K  j»cr  cent,  on  an  overage-). 
Traces  of  bromine  have  long  been  found  in  rock-salt,  and  hromine  hns 
been  cxtractol  from  the  mother-liquor  of  salt-works;  bnt  now  the 
residue  from  tho  Stassfnrt  potash  manufactui-c  aObrd  so  rteh  a  source 
for  this  substance  that,  in  1873,  20^000  kilos,  of  bromine  were  produced 
iu  that  town.  Iodine  is  not  known  to  be  present  in  the  Stassfnrt  salt- 
beds,  but  there  are  indications  of  rubidium,  cicsium,  and  thallium. 
Boracious  minerals  arc  so  abundant  that  in  1872  abont  400  hundredweight 
of  boracic  acid  were  produced.  The  commercial  importance  of  Stassfnrt 
abraum  salts,  com|tarcd  with  that  of  rock-salt,  will  Ik  seen  from  the 
following  figures  : — From  1800  to  the  end  of  187^,  Stassfurt-IjeopoUlshall 
produced  ir,l83,580  hundredweight  of  rock-salt, and  tiO.fil 0,67.1,  hundred- 
weight of  abranm  salts  (in  1875,  10,3G4,3iiI  hundredweight). 

Though  the  chief  value  of  abraum  salts  lies  in  the  potath  winch  they 
contain,  sulphates  of  magnesia  aud  sodium  are  also  obtained  from  them 
as  secondary  products." 

At  ICalusez,  the  '^Iluselgebirge"  occurs  in  the  mioccue  clay  and  shalo, 
tlic  central  portion  of  which  (14  metres  thick)  coutiuos  abraum  (potash) 

■  F.  BwcWr,  "Tha  Rnck-ult  Works  of  BtoMrurb."    lUtle.  167J.    C.  Octdeaiiu,  "Ttxt 
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raits,  principaltr  sylvlnc  (chloride  of  potassium).  Below  this  follows 
af^iil  mioi^ciic  "  Uniclgobirge/'  under  which  He  sandy  clay  and  shale. 
The  cstractiou  of  pure  salts  of  potash  U  much  easier  here  thau  at 
8tas<iftirtj  owing  to  the  absence  of  salts  of  magnesia, 

Water  which,  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  has  bucu  iu  coutact  with 
beils  of  salt  or  Katifenius  strata,  issues  again  us  brine  springs,  or  is 
brought  up  to  tbo  surface  of  the  earth  by  pumping.  The  auouaC  of 
commou  Rati,  io  sueh  hriut*.  und  the  distribution  of  the  diffurent  con- 
tains) salts,  vary  in  the  hijjhest  degree.  \Vc:tk  brine  is  made  more 
workable  by  "  graduation'*— «,«.,  by  causing  it  to  trickle  througU  bca{» 
of  brusKirood,  so  that,  by  ihu  action  of  the  wind  and  the  sun,  water  is 
eva]K>ratcd.  Carbonate  of  llmo  and  a  |K>rtioii  of  tbc  sulphate  of  limo 
ars  deposited  ou  the  twigs.  After  coucentraLiou  by  tbis  means,  tho 
briuc  is  boiled  duwu  In  the  boiling- houses,  when  the  rc^t  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime  (iu  oouibination  with  sulphate  of  smla)  is  lirst  dc[K)sitrd,  conimuu 
salt  and  other  cbloridcs  being  mccbauicnlly  mixed  thcrcwitb.  The 
loss  by  evsporatiou  is  continually  replaced  by  fre^h  brine  till  the  com- 
^mon  salt  increases  tu  such  an  extent  tbat  it  begins  to  crystallize  out 
(the  first  crystals  boiog  purer  than  those  subsequently  formctl,  which 
contain  also  chloride  of  magnesium  and  Kpsora  salts),  and  eventnally 
the  mutUcr-liquor  alunc  is  left.  l^or  many  purposes  salt  oblatucd  by 
evaporation  is  preferred  to  rock-salt. .  In  Gcmiany  indeed,  since  tlic 
disfuvi-ry  and  working  of  extensive  beds  of  rock-salt,  the  production  of 
the  salt-pans  has  decreased  considerably ;  but  in  the  Uniteil  States  tli« 
manufacture  of  salt  by  evaporation  still  goes  on  at  a  great  rate,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  rti,5(iO  kilogrammes  of  bromine  were  produced 
there  in  1870  from  brine  alone. 

Having  now  dcserilwd  the  mode  of  origin  of  salt-beds,  there  remain 
still  two  quwtions  to  be  answered  :  that  of  the  future  anil  tliiit  of  tlio 
origin  uf  the  ocean.  The  first  of  these  is  almost  as  dilHcult  to  answer 
as  the  last,  for  Iwth  arc  beyond  the  region  of  cxart  discovery  bused  on 
nnmbcr  and  measure.  Any  attempt  at  answering  them  is  only  possible 
after  a  series  of  assumptions,  the  reasonableness  of  which  is  open  to 
dispute. 

Although  upheaval  and  subsidence  of  laud,  ucccssnrily  involving 
changes  in  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  oecau,  arc  still  going  on  at  the 
present  day;  they  arc  so  int-ignificaut  compared  with  similar  occurrences 
in  former  ages,  and  in  relation  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  ocean, 
that  they  may  be  left  out  of  account.  There  is  no  good  ground 
for  assuming  that  the  amount  of  such  upheaval  and  subsidence  will 
increase  iu  the  future;  iudccd  the  contrary  is  more  probable.  If  the 
preteut  proportions  of  the  oceau  are  taken  as  constant,  Ja  spite  of 
!lO  coniiuiiul  dcpcisittou  of  suspended  matter  brought  to  it  by  rivers,, 
still  remains  the  queatiuu  of  the  iacrcasc  of  the  saline  contents 
which  depends  ou  the  coutrtbuUous   of  dissolved  matter  brought  by 
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rivers.  iDvcatigntions  of  t\\v.  octnnl  saline  content!  of  tlic  ocean  are 
of  too  rec^^nt  d&tc  to  afTorfl  bi.ttorinal  proof;  ire  arc  left  to  tlicorctical 
coiisideralions,  wliich  nrc  certainly  not  altogether  devoid  of  probabililj. 
As  we  have  sliowii  ftbove,  the  dissolved  matter  carried  by  rivers  to  tho 
sea  coDsiatN  cliicfly  of  carbonntc«,  Mktli  u  much  smaller  cjnantity  of  sul- 
phates, and  iitill  Icfs  of  chloridet!.  But  the  first  of  t1ic»e  t»  coutoincd. 
tu  such  An  cxti-cnicly  finiall  quantity  in  the  ocean  (030  parts  in  10,000] 
that  its  iucrcasic  by  meuus  of  rivei-jj  can  only  be  verj'  trifling-  Add  tu 
vbich,  the  carl>onatcs  of  lime  and  ma^esia  are  contiouuUy  being  used 
up  by  living  marine  organisms,  and  thus  extracted  from  the  sca-wotor 
in  solid  form,  as  is  shown  for  instance  by  globiger  ooze.  On  the  other 
hand,  sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  a  lew  degree,  chlorine,  soilinm,  and  potash, 
mre  Kcnrcely  ever  n^ed  by  orRauiauis,  and  the  sulphates  at  tho  most  go  to 
form  metallic  sulphldcs,whicb  being  iufloluhic  arc  found  in  the  mechanical 
sediment.  The  silica  brought  to  the  sea  in  solution  is  removed  from  cir- 
culatioQ  in  the  »hape  of  radtoUic  and  diatom-bhell«,but  ttc  kuow  of  no  iusi>- 
luble  form  tu  vrhicU  the  chlorideu  of  Bodium,  potassium,  and  mugnealum, 
and  Butphate  of  magnesia  arc  eliminated  from  the  aea-vater.  If  Ibeoe 
premitwca  arc  correct,  the  amount  of  these  fuUts  in  the  ocean  must  go 
0u  iucreasiug,  and  its  water  muM  become  more  and  more  saline.  But 
that  this  increase  can  only  be  a  very  gradual  one,  is  evident  from  vhat 
uc  have  already  eaid.  \Vc  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  set  against  this  increase 
the  reduction  effected  by  human  agency.  But  though  ire  ciktract  com- 
mou   wilt   directly   from    the  sea,  and  imlirertly  also,  in  the  shape  of 

■organisms  removed  from  Lho  sea  (nuimmals,  rishct,  molluscs>  sca-vrcods, 
&c.}j  a  certain  amount  of  what  wati  once  diKdolvcd  in  sea- water;  yet, 
relatively  to  the  lolal  quantities  of  saline  matter  iirescut  in  tbo 
ocean,  llicsc  amounts  arc  for  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account ;  bc&ides 
vhieh  a  great  part  of  this  very  matter  finds  its  way  back  lo  the  sea. 
Only  by  a  great  incrcii»c  of  land  nnimals  could  a  considcmble  amount 
of  these  salts  bo  removed  from,  imd  Ucpt  from,  the  occau  circulation,  but 
iu  the  prcwnt  geological  pcriud  there  is  no  good  ground  for  assuming 
such  an  increase  rathct  tlian  the  contrary. 

A  The  following  fact  throws  ranch  light  on  the  origin  of  tho  saline 
coiistitucuta  of  ihe  ocean.     There  arc,  on  on  overage,  in  solution 

CarbotMie*.  SnlptutM.  CllorUH, 
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lb  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  salcacss  of  the  ocean  cannot  haro 
been  produccil  by  rivers  so  constltnted.  Even  if  «U  the  carbuniiles 
Vicre  eliminated  by  marine  organisms,  and  part  of  the  butphates 
precipitated  as  anhydrite  and  as  gypsum,  the  proportion  of  sulpbules  to 
chlorides  which  obtains  in  the  orcnn  could  not  have  been  produced  by 
riTor-walcr.  Whether  ibe  composition  of  rtver-watcrs  in  earlier  geo- 
logical periods  wflsc&scntiiillr  ditfercnt  from  that  of  rivers  of  Che  preseat 
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dav,  cannot  be  directly  determined;  bnt  the  plutonic  rocks,  and  the  marine 
and  fresh-water  deposits,  which  were  formerly  washed  by  the  rivers, 
have  remained  the  same,  and  must  therefore  have  supplied  the  same 
salts  then  as  now,  seeing  that  the  solubility  of  the  salts  has  not 
changed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
from  the  period  when  marine  deposits  were  first  formed,  the  compo- 
sition of  sea-water  has  not  undergone  any  important  alteration. 
In  the  oldest  rock-salt  deposits  (the  Silurian  formation)  common 
salt  forms  a  percentage  of  93  to  96 ;  whilst  the  proportions  of  the 
associated  compounds — chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
sulphate  of  lime,  &c. — are  just  as  variable  as  in  the  most  recent  forma- 
tions of  rock-salt.  The  brines  from  the  Silurian  deposits  arc  exactly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  present  day.  At  the  time  when  these  deposits 
were  formed,  sea-water  contained,  as  it  now  does,  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  common  salt.  This  composition  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  at  that  time  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface 
was  so  high  that  not  only  the  whole  of  the  water,  but  also  all  compounds 
volatilizing  at  such  a  temperature,  existed  in  the  atmosphere  as  vapours. 
Among  these  would  he  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
and  iron,  and  many  metallic  sulphides.  That  these  compounds  did  exist  in 
the  atmosphere  at  that  time  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  oldest  plutonic 
rocks  which  hardened  under  this  atmosphere  absorbed  a  certain  quantity 
of  them.  When  the  temperature  had  fallen  so  far  that  water  fell  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  liquid  form,  it  must  have  dissolved  all 
easily  soluble  compounds  previously  precipitated,  and  thus  the  primeval 
ocean  arose.  The  first  body  of  water  on  the  earth  was  not  swe'et  water, 
but  salt  water.  Marine  deposits,  all  of  which  contain  salts,  show  that 
this  water  shifted  its  place  frequently  according  as  the  hardened  stone- 
crust  rose,  sunk,  twisted,  or  was  split  by  internal  forces.  The  move- 
ment of  the  ocean,  not  only  its  level  but  its  depth  also,  was  determined 
by  the  upheaval  of  land.  The  ocean  as  we  see  it  to-day  is  the  result 
of  a  mighty  series  of  great  changes,  which  were  more  violent  in  former 
ages  than  they  are  now,  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  thicker  and 
better  able  to  withstand  the  workings  of  internal  forces.  And  though 
it  may  not  he  possible  to  write  an  exact  history  of  the  ocean  from  its  first 
beginningsdown  to  the  present  day,  it  may,  at  any  rate,  be  asserted  that 
the  salts  now  contained  in  it  have  been  so  contained  from  the  very  first. 
In  geology  there  are  more  facts  than  explanations,  and  the  further 
we  go  back  in  time  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  representation  of 
individual  occurrences. 

Justus  Roth. 


MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  DATA  OF  ETHICS. 


MANY  pcreoiia  irill  bare  ivclcometl  with  great  interest  Mr.  Herbert 
SpcDcer'a  recent  work  on  "The  Data  of  Ktliit'S."  I[c  is  tho 
recognized  exponent  of  a  prineijjle  wliicli  lias  of  late  Ikch  asserting  a 
claim  tu  he  jiarnmouiit  in  all  iluiuciins  ot'  human  Ihonghl  autl  life.  He 
has  ]irojrcte(l  a  comprehensive  srstcm  of  philusophvj  embracing  the 
whole  sphere  of  cxisLenec — inanimate,  animate,  and  linman— foimdeil 
upon  the  hypothcaiH  of  Evolution.  It  was  alTiraird  the  other  day  hj 
Professor  lluxlcy  that  tliis  hypothesis  roii«t  now  be  r^'gardcd  an  eon - 
cliisirely  established;  and  though  tliis  opinion  is  ccrtaiul)*  not  universal 
among  men  of  science,  there  is  no  donbt  that  Kvolution  is  the  ravourilo 
scientific  creed  of  the  day.  If  Mr.  Darwin  is  its  chief  author, 
Mr.  Spencer  may  he  said  to  be  its  rliief  proplict  He  has  proclaimed  it  as 
the  main  key  to  the  philosophical  and  social  problems  by  Mhteh  man- 
kind  have  been  perplexed^  and  he  does  not  stoj)  short  from  putting  it 
fonrard  as  the  substitute  for  the  religious  creed  by  which  our  life  has 
liitlicrto  brcii  moulded.  It  is  to  supply  us  with  all  the  guidance  vc 
need,  and  is  in  many  ways  to  transform  our  present  vicvs  of  our  duties 
and  capacities,  Mr  Herbert  Spencer's  qualifications  for  this  ta-ik  do 
not  seem  disputed  hy  those  who  deem  it  a  practicable  one.  On  all 
bands,  indeed,  his  ability  alike  in  thought  and  in  expression  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  wc  may  therefore  safely  trust  his  exposition  of  the  bearings 
of  the  new  philoBophy  upon  the  subjects  he  discusses.  Now,  so  long  as 
the  Evolution  hypothesis  is  applied  solely  within  the  realm  of  nature, 
many  of  us  would  be  content  to  leave  its  value  to  be  discussed  by  men 
of  science  like  Professor  Iluxicy.  Though  the  arguments  ostensibly 
adduced  in  its  favour  may  not  seem  to  us  conclusive,  vc  should  Bcarcdr 
feel  ourselves  competent  to  intrude  into  a  fichl  where  so  much  spccinl 
knowledge  is  required.     But  when  the  £voIutioQ  philosophy  leaves  this 
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region  and  cuters  a  domaia  like  tbat  of  Ethics,  in  which  it  coincs  homo 
to  "  men's  business  and  bosoms,"  vc  may  assert  some  competence  to 
judge  of  it3  claims,  and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  attempt  to  do  sa  Ktluc3 
include  the  most  important  of  all  questions  in  human  aQ*aira.  They 
affect  the  simplest  matters  of  daily  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mo^t 
momentous  questions  of  religion  on  the  other.  They  at  once  supply. 
the  foundation  and  determine  the  superstructure  of  human  action  ;  and 
when  the  cipouent  of  a  popular  school  of  philosophy  proposes  to  treat 
tbcm  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  vicir,  we  cannot  but  listen  with' 
attention.  The  subject  is  one  which  men  of  general  education  arc 
qualified  to  discuss,  aud  which  requires  the  exQrcise  of  the  reasoning 
and  reflecting  powers  rather  than  special  and  technical  knowledge. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  import  of  the  present  publication  wc  arc 
following  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  himself,  lie  explains  in  his  preface 
that  it  constitutes  the  6rst  division  of  the  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Morality  with  which  his  system  ends  :  and  be  has  somewhat  deviated 
from  the  order  he  bad  prescribed  for  himself  in  publishing  it  bcforo 
some  other  parts  of  the  system  are  compleled.  But  he  was  afraid  lest, 
if  he  adhered  strictly  to  that  order,  his  health  might  fail  before  ho 
reached  the  last  part  of  his  task ;  and  "  this  last  part  of  the  task  it  is," 
he  says,  "  to  which  1  regard  all  the  preceding  parts  as  subsidiary."  For 
nearly  forty  years,  his  '*  ultimate  purpose,  lying  bebiiul  all  proximate 
purposes,  has  been  that  of  lindiog  for  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
iu  conduct  at  Urge  a  scientific  basis."  To  leave  this  jmipogc  unfulfilled 
would  be  a  failure  of  which  bo  did  not  like  to  contcmptute  the  proba- 
bility; and  iu  tlin  present  work  he  has  cudcavuured  to  preclude  It, 
"  if  not  wholly,  still  partially."  Though  this  divLsiou  of  the  wurU 
cannot,  of  course,  contain  the  specific  conclusions  to  be  set  forth  iu  tho 
entire  work,  "  yet  it  implies  them  in  snub  wise,  that  deliuitely  to  formu- 
late Ihem  rci]uires  nothing  beyond  logical  deduction."  llo  adds  that 
he  was  tho  mure  anxious  to  provide  this  outline  of  hts  final  work 
because  he  considers  that  "  the  cstalilishmeut  of  rules  of  right  condui't 
on  a  seieutifie  basis  i^  a  prcssiing  need.  Now  that  moral  injunctions 
are  losing  the  authority  given  by  their  suppoMsd  sarred  origin,  tho 
secularization  of  morals  is  becoming  impemtivo.  Vcvi  things  can 
happen  uiuro  disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a  regulative  system 
no  longer  Kt,  before  another  and  fitter  regulative  avHtom  has  growu  up 
to  replace  iu"  There  is  a  "  vacuum"  left  hy  the  '*  disappi'a ranee  of  tho 
code  of  Hupcrnatural  ethics,"  and  iu  Mr.  Spencer's  iipinion,  "those  who 
believe  thai  it  can  be  GHed,  and  that  it  must  be  Gllcd,  arc  called  on 
to  do  something  in  pnr.^nance  of  their  belier." 

These,  it  may  jnitly  be  said,  are  the  highest  pretensions  which  a 
philosopher  could  well  put  forward.  The  "  cwlc  of  nnpcrnatural  ethics" 
which  Mr.  Spencer  deems  obsolete,  has  l>een  for  many  centuries  the 
prcdomiimnt  foirc  in  the  life  of  the  mo«t  eiviliKuil  {;ortions  of  mankind. 
It  }iM  laid  a  strong  grasp  u|>on  the  wIioIp  of  human  conduct :  it  has 
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inspired  men  in  life  nud  lias  supported  tliem  in  death.  To  propose  to 
fin  the  "  vacuum"  which  would  he  occasioned  by  llio  diwppcaraucc  of 
this  creed  is  much  more  tliun  to  oQcr  a  new  tlicurv  ou  the  subject  of 
moral  philosophy.  It  mrolvcs  little  tcss  than  founding  a  new  relifion. 
It  13  au  Attempt,  in  Mr.  Spencer's  owu  woi-fU,  to  provide  for  "  right 
and  wrong/'  and  therefore  for  all  moral  eouduet,  a  new  "  basis,"  awl 
that  a  scicnti6c  one.  Nor  is  this  hia  only  reason.  He  ia  persuaded 
that  the  prevalent  system  of  morality  ia  false  in  tone  and  injurious  in 
its  influence.  "  Great  miachicf  has  been  done  by  the  repellent  aspect 
habitually  given  to  moral  rnlc  by  its  expositors ;  and  immense  bonefiU 
arc  to  be  anticipated  frqm  prcBcnting  moral  ndc  under  that  attractive 
aspect  which  it  has  when  undistortcd  by  aupcratition  and  asceticism." 
"  Nor  does  mischief  rcralt  only  from  this  undue  severity  of  the  etiiical 
doctrine  bequeathed  us  by  the  harsh  past  Turtlier  mischief  results 
from  the  impracticability  of  its  ideal."  It  upholds  a  stanilard  of 
nbiicgation  beyond  liuraau  acbievement,  and  "  the  eflbct  is  to  produce  a 
dt'5pairing  abandonment  of  nil  attempts  at  a  higher  life."  Thoao 
oburrvations  will  seem  to  many  persons  to  offer  a  strangely  perverted 
aocounl  of  a  Gospel  which  promises  blessings  to  all  who  accept  it,  and 
to  betray  a  singular  blindness  to  those  "  attcmi>ls  at  a  higher  life" 
which  that  Gospel  still  stimulates.  Cut  our  present  concern  is  simply 
to  obsorvc  the  immense  pi'etensious  thus  put  forward.  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes  to  8U[>crsedc  a  Kcvelation  and  to  regenerate  morality.  It 
would  hardly  be  prncticnblcj  within  the  limits  of  thi'a  papcr^  to  offer 
a  complete  examination  of  so  comprehensive  an  attempt;  but  it  will 
pmbably  not  he  found  difficult  to  come  to  n  general  conclusion  as  to 
ita  value. 

Jt  need  not  be  said  of  any  work  of  Mr.  Spencer  that  it  contains 
many  intcrcxting  discnraiona,  and  Ibat  the  illustrations  drawn  from  hia 
wide  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  frequently  place  the  facta  of  life 
in  a  striking  light.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that 
the  book  contains  examples  of  inaccurate  statements  and  fallacious 
argumentation  which  arc  extremely  surprising  in  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  reputation,  and  which  must  raise  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  trustworthiness  of  hia  conclusions  on  such  a  suhJLTt.  "Dike, 
for  instance,  his  criticism  of  Aristotle's  view  of  the  relation  of  virtue  to 
happiness,  on  pp.  34-37.  He  is  speaking  of  moralists '^  who  think 
that  the  idea  of  virtue  is  not  resolvable  into  simpler  ideas."  "  Thin," 
he  says,  "  is  the  doctrine  which  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by 
Aristotle.  I  say,  appears  to  hare  been,  because  his  statements  are  far 
from  consistent  with  one  another.  Kccognizing  happiness  as  llio 
supreme  end  of  human  cndearonrj  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  that  he 
cannot  be  taken  as  typical  of  those  who  make  rirtue  the  supremo  end. 
Yet  lie  puts  himself  in  this  category  by  seeking  to  define  happiiicw  ia 
terms  of  virtue,  instead  of  defining  virtue  in  terms  of  happiness.** 
The  fallacy  of  tfau  objection  is  concealed   by  the  vagnencss  of  ita 
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expression.  What  doca  Mr.  S|ie)icer  mean  by  definiug  one  thing  in 
terms  of  another?  Definition  consists  in  assigning  an  idea  to  the 
cloM  to  irbich  it  belongs,  and  sperifyin^  the  diflcrence  whieh  dis- 
tin^isbes  it  from  other  ideas  of  the  same  class.  If,  then,  Aristotle 
bad  said  that  happiucsa  was  a  kind  of  virtue^  be  wonbl  no  donbt  have 
treated  virtue  as  a  more  general  idea  than  happiness.  But  this  ia 
what  he  does  not  do.  ilc  defines  happiness  to  be  "en  encr^  of  Uic 
soul  in  accordance  with  virtue."*  He  describes  virtue,  in  other 
words,  as  couducivu  to  happiness,  not  happiness  as  conducive  to 
Tirtuc. 

But  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  show  a  complete  disregard  of 
Aristollc's  couceptions  ou  this  point.  Those,  be  Bays  (p.  36),  nbich 
Aristotle    calls   virtues,  "must  be  so  called   in   couseqaeucc  of  some 

common  character  that  is  cither  intrinsic  or  extrinsic Arc  the 

virtues  classed  as  such  because  of  some  intrinsic  community  of  nature? 
Then  there  must  be  identifiable  a  comoion  trait  in  all  the  cardinal  virtues 
irbicb  Aristotle  specifies — Cournge, Temperance,  Liberality,  Magnanimity, 
Msguificencc,  Meekness,  Amiability  or  I'Vicndliness,  Truthfulness,  Jus- 
tire.  What,  now,  is  tbc  trait  posscMcd  in  eommoo  by  Magnificence 
and  Meekness?  and  if  any  Hucb  trait  can  be  di»ien tangled,  is  it  that 
which  coutttiiutes  tbc  essential  trait  in  Truthfulness?  The  auswcrmust 
be— no."  Now,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  Mr.  S(>enccr  to  main- 
tain that  this  is  tbc  true  answer  to  his  question  ;  but  it  is  extraordinary 
he  should  ma.ke  no  i-efcrcncc  whatever  to  the  fact  that  it  is  au  essential 
part  of  Aristotle's  ai^unieut  to  speciTy  not  only  a  common  trait,  but  a 
common  defmitiuu  in  all  these  virtues.  Aristotle's  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  virtue  is  oue  of  the  most  important  and  elaborate  portions  of 
bis  work,  and  he  deBnes  virtue  to  be  a  monil  habit  subsisting  in  a  mean 
relative  to  ourselves,  which  is  determined  by  sound  reason.  Thus 
masnificcnce  is  the  habit  which  constitutes  tbc  true  mean  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  between  vulgar  profusion  on  tbc  one  side  and 
roeanncsa  on  tbc  other.  Meekness  is  tbc  mean  in  reference  to  the 
indulgence  of  anger,  between  undue  passion  and  indil'ercnce.  Moralist* 
bave  differed  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  adequacy  of  this  definition 
virtue.  But  it  is  on<>  of  llic  most  memorable  contributions  to  moral 
icnce,  and  if  Aristotle's  opinion  was  to  be  fliscn^sed,  it  ought  not,  at 
alt  ercnts,  to  have  been  ignorc<l.  The  judgment  of  so  acute  an  observer 
deserves  at  least  some  respect  on  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  stands 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  tliiukcrs  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
be  did  claw  tbc  virtues  together  bccnnsc  be  cousidcretl  them  to  be 
marked  by  "an  intrinsic  cummnnily  of  eliarueter."  That  which  ta  to 
be  eamplaiood  of  is  not  that  Mr.  Spencer  difl'crs  from  Aristotle.  If  bo 
conld  supcrecde  him^  so  much  the  better.  But  nc  have  a  right  to 
expect  tliat  in  treating  such  a  subject,  for  such  a  purpose,  be  would  at 

*  Mpytia.  ih'X'T*  ■'"'  ^c^i'  'ftorqc  JrjS^i  rt\tUf. — Btk.  ifie,  i,  & 
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fleut  atte&d  to  what  Ai'utotle  says,  iostead  of  partly  ignoriug  and  partly 
misrepresenting  it. 

It  socmcd  desirable  to  draw  atteution  at  tbe  outaet  to  this  inat&nco 
oC  iuaccurate  statemeut  and  argumeot,  because  it  is  iatimalely  coonected 
vith  one  remarkable  iit-stancc  of  fallucious  ressoniog  ou  wbich,  in  great 
.measure,  tlie  whole  of  Mr.  Spcuccr'a  arguniuot  turus.  Occ  of  the  6rst 
questious  with  Mliicb  a  moralist  has  to  deal  is  the  meamng  of  the  di*- 
tinctioii  between  good  aud  bad,  right  aud  vrroug  ;  and  Mr.  Spenccr*« 
third  chapter  diaeusscs  "  good  and  bad  couduct/'  He  conndcrB  the 
manner  in  wbich.  the  words  good  and  bad  are  generallj  applied,  and 
deduces  from  this  general  use  Ibcir  racaning  as  applied  to  good  Muduct. 
Uo  observes  that  ire  nppi;  tbcm  "  according  as  the  adjustments  of  acts 
to  ends  are,  or  are  not  efficient."  "  The  conduct  wbich  acbicvea  eadi 
kind  of  cud  is  regarded  ns  relatively  good,  and  Is  regnrdcd  as  relatively 
bad  if  it  fails  to  achieve  it  "  (p.  33),  Accordingly,  hutuau  conduct  ia 
spoken  of  as  right  or  wrong  according  aa  it  promotes  one  of  three 
general  cuds — the  welfare  of  a  man's  self,  that  of  bis  ofl'spring,  and  that 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  "We  do  not  ordinarily,  indeed,  Mr.  Spencer  oli- 
servcs,  emphasize  the  ethical  judgments  wc  pass  on  self- regarding  acts 
^:— a  fact  which  he  explains  by  the  consideration  that  the  self-regarding 
^desires  arc  gcntralty  strong  enough  and  do  not  need  moral  enforcement. 
But  when  wc  turn  to  the  rearing  of  oifspring,  a  mother  is  termed  good 
-^f'who,  ministering  to  all  the  physical  needs  of  her  children,  also  adjusts 
!bcr  behaviour  in  ways  conducive  to  their  mental  health;"  aud  similarly 
with  the  father.  But  "  most  emphatic  are  the  applications  of  the  worda 
good  and  bad  to  conduct  tbroughont  thai  third  division  of  it,  comprising 
the  deeds  by  nbicb  men  nil'ect  one  another.  In  niaiutaining  their  own 
lives  and  fostering  their  offspring,  men's  adjustments  of  acts  to  ends  arc 
so  apt  to  binder  tbe  kindred  adjustments  of  other  men,  that  insistauce 
on  the  needful  limitations  has  tc  be  pcr^Ktual ;  »nd  the  mischiefs  caused 
by  men's  interferences  with  each  other's  life-subserving  actions  are  so 
great  that  the  interdicts  bsrc  to  be  peremptory.  Hence  the  fact  that 
the  words  good  and  had  have  come  to  be  specially  associated  with  acts 
which  further  the  complete  living  of  others,  and  acta  which  obstrurl 
their  complete  living.  Goodness,  standing  by  itself,  suggests,  above  all 
other  things,  the  conduct  of  one  who  aids  the  sick  in  re-acquiring  normal 
vitality,  assists  the  itnforlunatc  to  recover  the  means  of  maintaining 
tbcmsclrcs,  dcfenda  those  who  arc  threatened  with  barm  in  person. 
pro[»crty,  or  rcpntation,  and  aida  whatever  promises  to  improve  tin- 
living  of  all  bis  fellows.  Contrariwise,  badness  brings  to  mind  %%  itx 
leading  correlative,  the  coaduet  uf  one  who»  in  carrying  on  his  own  life, 
damages  the  life  uf  others,  by  injuring  their  bodies,  destroying  their 
poasesaions,  defrnuding  them,  calumniating  them"  (p.  21'). 

It  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  this  pnvagc ;  but  for  the  parpo»c 
of  observing  the  fallacy  mure  particularly  in  view,  let  tia  iiass  on  to  thr 
dcductious  Mr.  Speucer  draws  from  these  observations.     He  has  argutxl 
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ia  ft  previoui  ctiaptcr  tliat  cvohitiou  rcflchcs  its  liiglicst  stage  when 
oontlurt  "simultaneously  aeliicvcu  the  greatest  totality-  of  life  io  self,  ia 
ofTsjiHug,  and  in  fellow  lucn"  (j),  20] ;  and  thtx,  in  acounlance  with  the 
illtulnitious  just  given,  lie  coiieludcs  to  be  good  conduct.  Hb  next 
ohsen'ea  that  this  jutlgmeiil  u|mn  conduct  JnvoU'Cfl  nn  nfOrmaKre  answer 
to  the  question.  Is  life  worth  living?  "  On  the  answer  to  this  question/' 
be  Haysj  "  depends  entirely  every  decision  on  the  goodnoas  and  bndneas 
«f  conduct"  (p.  20).  Of  eourse,  this  ia  only  true  on  the  nssuinption 
just  made,  that  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according  as  tt  increases  or 
diminishes  the  sura  total  of  liTe.  Rut  allowing  this  to  pass  for  the 
moment,  let  us  follow  Mr.  Spencer  further.  lie  proceeds  to  inquire  on 
what  ground  the  question  of  the  desirableness  of  promoting  life  is  prac- 
tically detcrinincd ;  aud  ho  concludes  that  all  arguments  on  the  subject 
'^assume  it  to  be  self-evident  that  life  b  f;oud  or  bad^  according  as  it 
docs,  or  does  not,  bring  a  surplus  of  agreeable  feeling."  That  which  is 
implied  in  all  views  "is,  that  conduct  should  conduce  to  preservation  of 
the  indiTidual,  of  the  family,  and  uf  soctctyj  only  supposing  that  life 
-  brings  more  huppiucss  than  misery.  Chauging  the  rcuue  cannot  alter 
the  vrrdicL  If  either  the  pessimist,  whit<!  saying  that  the  pains  of  life 
predominate,  or  tbe  optimist,  wliile  saying  that  the  pleasures  predominate, 
urge  that  the  pains  borne  here  arc  to  be  compensated  by  pleasures 
rcccirod  hereafter,  and  tbat  so  life,  whether  or  not  justified  iu  its  imme- 
diate results,  is  juftti6cd  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  implication  remains 
the  same.     Tlie  decision  is  still  reached  by  balancing  pleasures  against 

pains Thus  there  is  no  escape  from  tlie  admission  tbat  in  calling 

good  the  conduct  which  suUscrves  life,  and  bad  tlio  conduct  which 
binders  or  destroys  it,  and  io  so  implying  that  life  is  a  blessing  and  not 
a  curse,  we  are  ineritably  asserting  tbat  conduct  is  good  or  bad  according 
Bs  its  total  effects  ore  pleasurable  or  painful"  (p.  28),  "One  theory 
only,"  be  nfhrms,  "  is  imaginable,  in  puriuauce  of  which  other  iuterpre- 
tations  of  good  and  bad  can  be  given.  This  theory  is  that  men  were 
created  with  the  intoatiou  that  they  should  be  sources  of  misery  to 
themficlvcs ;  and  tbat  they  are  bound  to  continue  living  tbat  their 
Crnitor  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  contemplatiug  their  miecry"  (p.  28). 
Omitting  people  of  this  class  "as  beyond  or  beacath  argument," 
3Ir  Spencer  finds  tbat  all  others  avoircdly  or  tacitly  hold  tbat  the  final 
[justification  for  maintaining  life  cau  only  be  the  reception  from  it 
of  a  surplus  of  pleasurable  feeling  over  paiufid  feeling;  and  that 
goodness  or  badness  can  be  ascribed  to  acts  which  subserve  life  or 
binder  life  only  on  this  suppoaiiion.  He  eoncludes,  therefore,  that 
"  if  we  call  good  every  kind  of  conduct  which  aids  tlic  lives  uf  others, 
and  do  tliis  under  tbo  belief  that  life  brinp  more  happiness  than 
imispry;  then  it  becomes  undcnifthlo  that,  taking  into  Dcc*jimt  im- 
'^tncdiatc  and  remote  effects  on  all  persons,  the  good  is  universally  the 
picnsiirable." 

Now,  here  wc  reach  that  strange   fallacy    in  reasoning   which    has 
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been  referred  to  as  underlying  the  whole  arganicot.  It  is  evident  that 
if  this  Btatetnent  be  intended  as  a  definition  of  moral  goodness,  it  is 
vaj^e  and  incomplete  in  the  extreme.  It  is  certainty  not  every  kind  of 
{Measure  tliat  is  morally  good.  That  only  ia  morally  good  which 
involves  paiticular  kinds  of  plnasure,  or  a  particular  suburdiaatioa  oi 
plcasurcB.  AUhough  there  is  some  careless u ess,  frum  which  Mr.  Spencer 
mi^ht  again  have  bccu  jM-cscrved  by  Aristotle,  in  using  the  words 
pleasure  and  happiness  oa  if  they  were  synonymous,  it  iros  scarcely 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  exjicnd  so  much  argument  in  order  to  prove  that 
moral  goodness  leads  to  blessedness,  and  that  wc  cannot  conceive  riglile- 
ousncss  ultimately  disjoined  from  happiness.  The  good  bclonjcs  to  the 
cla»  of  pleasurable  things.  But  what  are  wc  to  think  of  a  rcaiouer 
who  concludes  from  thin,  as  if  it  were  self-evident,  that  plcasurabloncss 
19  the  one  univcmal  test  of  goodness,  and  coastitutes,  in  fact,  cither  its 
definition  or  its  diatinguishing  property?  It  is  an  offence  against  one 
of  ihc  most  elementary  rules  of  logic.  ]tfan  is  an  animal,  to  quote  an 
old  If^lcal  example;  but  no  one,  probibly,  ever  yet  concluded  from  thi^ 
that  wc  call  an  individual  a  man  on  account  of  his  posscsiting  an  animal 
nature.  Yet  this  is  similar  to  Mr.  Spencer's  argument ;  and  he  proceeds 
to  reiterate  it  In  the  roost  conBdeut  and  positive  form.  He  asserts  that 
"the  moralist  who  thinks  this  conduct  intrinsically  good,  and  that  intriosi. 
cally  bad,  if  pushed  home,  has  no  choice  but  to  fall  back  on  their 
pleasure -giving  and  paiii-giving  eCTeets.  To  prove  this  it  needs  but  to 
observe  hoic  impossible  it  would  he  to  think  of  then  as  ice  do  if  their 
effects  were  reversed.  Suppose  thnt  gaahts  and  bruises  caused  agreeable 
sensations  and  brought  in  their  train  increased  power  of  doing  work  and 
receiving  enjoyment,  sliould  wc  regard  assault  iu  the  same  manner  as 
at  pre»erit?  ....  Or,  again,  suppose  that  picking  a  man's  poekcl 
excited  in  lum  joyful  cmotious  by  brightening  his  prospects,  would  theft 
be  counted  among  crimes  as  in  existing  law-books  end  moral  codes  V 
In  these  extreme  cases,  no  one  can  dea'j  that  what  some  call  the  badness 
of  actions  is  ascribed  to  them  golely  for  the  reason  that  they  entail  pai», 
immediate  or  remote,  and  would  not  be  so  ascrihed  did  tkty  entail 
pieasttre"  (p.  31).  In  Mr.  Spencer's  phrase,  it  should  rather  be  said 
that  "no  one  can  deny"  that  there  is  absolutely  uo  cousccution  in  this 
argument.  Without  refercnee  to  the  validity  of  tbc  conclusion,  the 
apparent  reasoning  by  which  it  is  reachetl  is  a  mere  sophism.  The  fact 
alleged  is  that  we  should  not  consider  an  act  bad  unless  it  entailed  pain. 
It  oerlaioly  does  not  follow  that  we  call  it  bad  "  solely  for  the  reasoa 
that  it  entails  pain.'*  Because  a  certain  result  is  ihc  property  of  an 
action,  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  is  its  only  property;  nor  crcu  that  it 
ii  ita  principal  property.  Even  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  pain  resulting 
from  evil  actions  is  one  reason  why  we  call  tlicm  bad,  there  is  an 
extreme  recklessness  in  jumping  to  the  conclu>ion  that  this  is  tbo 
only  reason.  Mr.  Spencer  cannot  consistently  coutend  that  there 
are  no   characteristic  (jualities   in  morally  good  actions  except   that 
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they  tend  to  pleasure.  He  liimsclf,  as  vc  shall  subsequently  liavc  occa- 
sioD  to  obscTTo,  recognises  that  justice  is  a  valuable  praetical  test  of 
aciiuus  [p.  \Gi).  If  so,  it  follovs  that  bailacs^  may  be  confidently 
ascribed  to  an  action  because  it  is  unjust.  It  must  he  observed, 
however,  that  Mr.  Spencer  Icatcs  himself  no  escape  from  this  fallacy. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that,  "using  as  our  tcsl^t  those  most  pronounced 
forms  of  good  and  bad  conduct,  wc  iind  it  unquestionable  that  our  iJcas 
of  their  goodness  and  badness  really  originate  from  our  consciousness  of 
the  certainty  or  probability  that  they  will  produce  pleasures  or  pains 
flDmcwhcn^"  Giviu;;  the  utmoftt  latitude  to  his  argument,  what  docs 
it  prove  about  the  origination  of  these  ideas?  He  maintains  by  a  very 
elaborate  method  that  goodness  must  lead  to  pleasure  somevrherc  and 
aomcboiv.  "  Pleasure  somcwlicrc,  at  some  time,  to  some  being  or 
beings,  is  an  inexpugnable  clement  of  the  conception.'"  Granting 
that  tliis  roar  he  ultmatcly  involved  in  the  conception,  it  is  a  very 
diSbrcnt  thing  to  osiiuDic  that  it  was  its  origiu,  and  its  sole  origin. 
Ercn,  in  a  vonl,  if  the  couelusioa  vcre  right,  tlic  premises  vould  not 
*arry  it.  If  such  a  piece  of  reasoning  on  such  a  subject  were  encoun- 
tered in  a  writer  of  less  reputation  than  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  wc  should 
be  justi6ed  in  at  once  laying  down  the  volume.  Ou  questions  which 
•deal  with  the  complex  aud  delicate  organization  of  the  highest  port  of 

'iinman  nature,  accurate  statement  and  strictly  logical  reasoning  are 
more  than  usually  requisite ;  and  if  we  Snd  these  qualificatioDS  diii- 
jcgardcd  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  subject,  we  may  wcU  lose  all 
coulidence  in  the  sequel. 

The  poiot  Mr.  Spencer  has  omitted  to  notice  is  iudicated  by  a 
haaty  observation  of  bis  own  in  the  passage,  already  noticed,  which 
refera  to  Aristotle.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  virtue  is  primordial  and  indc- 
petKlentj  no  reason  can  be  given  why  there  should  be  any  correspondence 
between  I'irtuous  conduct  and  conduct  that  is  pleasure-giving  in  its 
total  efTects  on  self,  or  others,  or  liuth ;  and  if  there  is  not  any  necessary 
correspondence,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  conduct  classed  as  virtuous 
should  he  {uitn-giving  in  its  total  effects"  (p.  37).  Tt  would  seem 
peculiarly  .<9trangc  thut  such  a  remark  should  be  made  by  any  evolu- 
tionist. One  of  the  most  interesting  feature*  in  Mr.  Spencer's  book 
is  his  description  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  life  becomes  more  and 
niorc  dcvelu))ed,  the  different  functions  of  our  nature,  physical,  bio- 
logical, psychological,  and  sociological,  each  attain  their   best  develop- 

,nient.     As  he  expresses  it,  the  "physiological  rhythms"  become  more 

'regular  as  well  as  more  various  in  their  kinds  as  organisation  advances. 
Activities  are  ful61U-d"in  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  duly  proportioned 

.faculties."  If  this  be  the  case,  and  the  implications  of  the  theory  or 
cvuloiion  lead  Mr.  Spencer  to  lay  great  stress  on  it,  the  pci-fcction  of 
the  individual  facultic!*,  their  harmonious  and    picaaurabic  exertion,  is 

^necessarily  in  correspondence  with  the  final  result  attaiued  in  the  eom- 
Bte   development  of  the  uholu   social    system.      In  fact,  thuu^lv  Vi« 
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Ignores  it,  be  sometiraea  approaclics  closely  to  Aristotlc^s  utAtemcDt, 
tliat  bappiuess  i«  an  energy  ia  acconlancc  with  tlic  most  perfect 
action  of  onr  faculties.  If,  thcrpforcj  in  any  case  it  be  imme- 
diately disccnilble  wbat  is  the  riglit  action  of  o  given  faculty,  wc  miiy 
know,  without  goint^  any  further,  that  this  is  conducive  to  tbc  ultimate 
happiness  of  mnukiud.  To  take  an  obvious  example:  it  is  a  loattcr 
wholly  independent  of  theories  respecting  the  universe,  of  religion,  or  of 
evniution  hypotheses,  that  the  virtue  of  one  part  of  the  intellect  is  to 
argue  accordinj;  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogism,  and  to  ealculate  in 
arcordaucc  vith  the  multi plication  table.  If  then  a  mnu  maintains 
that  twice  two  are  five,  or  if  Mr.  Spencer  tnistakea  a  logical  genu*  for 
a  property,  can  we  allow  that  we  have  no  reosou  to  call  tbc  rospcctire 
procedures  bad  except  that  they  have  painful  consequences  ?  They  arc 
wrong  iu  themselves.  There  is  something  "  primordial  aud  indepeu- 
deut "  in  the  badness  of  a  false  syllogism  ;  and  the  reosou  to  be  givca 
for  the  ultimate  corrcs|>oiidcncc  betircea  good  rcasouing  aud  good  con> 
duct  is,  tbat,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer's  own  hypothesis,  all  things  aro 
indissolubly  bound  up  together ;  so  thai  au  error  in  one  entails  an 
error  in  all.  Now,  if  wc  are  thus  capable  of  detecting  au  iutcllcctual 
error,  without  reference  to  its  ultimate  consequences,  why  not  a  moral 
error?  If  we  are  capable  of  detecting  a  false  argument,  iu  itself  and 
as  it  stands,  .why  should  we  uot  be  capable  of  similarly  detecting  a 
wrong  act  in  morals?  Iu  a  word,  if  S'ature  be  one,  there  is  evident 
rca.son  why  all  [tarts  of  It  should  be  iu  harmouy,  aud  why  a  defect  in  a 
part  should  ueceosarily  eutuil  dt-fccL  iu  the  whole. 

Mr.  Spencer's  argument  appears,  iu  short,  vitiated  (j?om  the  outset 
by  the  fatal  error  of  incuuiplctc  obsenatiou.  He  has  specified  a 
large  class  of  cases  iu  which  the  words  good  aud  bad  are  applied  to 
actions;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Le  were  too  much  attracted  by  the 
manner  in  which  these  iuslauces  suited  his  hypothesis  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  the  words  any  further.  But  let  us  recur  for  a  moment  to 
the  passage  already  quoted,  in  which  he  urges  that  "  goodness,  standing 
by  itself,  suggests,  aboro  all  other  things,  the  conduct  of  one  who  aids 
the  sick  iu  re-acquiring  normal  vitality,  assists  the  unfortunate  to  re- 
cover the  means  of  maintaining  themselves,"  and  bo  ou.  Further  roflcc- 
tion,  howe\-er,  cannot  fall  to  point  out  that  the  relaltTe  goodness,  at  all 
events,  which  wc  ascribe  to  such  acts,  depends  ou  something  beyond 
their  tendency  "  to  improve  the  living  of  a  man's  fcUowa."  It  would 
depend  in  a  very  large  degree  upon  their  motive.  At  the  annual 
dinner  of  a  charitable  corporation,  a  distiuguished  city  magistrate  wos- 
oncc  presiding;  aud  be  ni;ged  with  much  imprcssivcncss  a  remarkable 
ailment  to  stimulate  llie  benevolence  of  the  guests.  "  In  the  murse 
of  a  long  life,"  he  said,  "  I  haro  obacrvcd  that  any  money  a  man  may 
bestow  in  charity  has  the  meat  curious  way  of  coming  back  to  him.** 
Now  supposing  two  men,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  putting  the  same 
«nm  into  the  plate,  but  the  one   doing  so  out  of  sheer  bcuevolcucc,  tbo 
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otiter  for  the  «ako  of  "  the  curion*  way  "  ia  which  it  woatd  come  back 
to  bim,  would  not  our  judgment  of  the  rcIatiTc  gcodnesa  cf  the  two 
»ct«  be  cutirvly  different  ?  Tlie  point  may  be  put  cveu  more  strongly. 
Cases,  it  canuot  be  doubted,  have  occurred,  io  which  bcuevolent  iosti- 
tntiouK,  which  have  coufcnrpd  incalculable  good  on  posterity,  have  been 
founded  iu  punuuucc  of  a  positively  evil  motive,  in  consequence,  for 
inittanoe,  of  hatred  of  a  relative,  or  perhaps  from  an  ignominious 
endeavour  to  escape  the  cousetiucnccs  of  a  life  of  sin.  WhalCTcr  the 
advantages  which  result  from  such  an  act,  wc  condemn  it  morally  by 
•ole  reference  to  its  motive.  It  is  as  iutrinsically  vrroug  as  a  false 
calculation  or  a  bad  syllogism  ;  and  we  mar  thus  call  precisely  the  same 
act  good  or  bad  according  to  the  motive  which  prompts  it.  Tliese 
tnomcntous  considerations  arc  indissoluhly  intertwined  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  gooducss ;  and  a  book  on  Ethics  would  appear  self-condemned 
which  starts  by  disregardiug  them. 

But  these  maimed  notions  of  goodness  and  badness  form  Mr.  Spencer's 
preliminary  "Data;"  and  it  would  be  very  strange  if  satisfactory  couclusionB 
were  reached  from  such  premises.  It  is  difhcult,  iu  fact,  to  discern  any 
ethical  data  whatever,  properly  speaking,  in  a  treatise  which  rejects  any 
other  ultimate  te^t  of  goodne!>s  than  that  of  pleasure,  and  which,  to  say 
the  least,  relegates  to  the  background  the  moral  conceptions  which  hare 
been  roost  potent  in  the  loftiest  teachers  and  the  noblest  races  of  men. 
A  few  passages  in  Mr.  Spencer's  book  oiler  a  passing  explanation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  evolution  theor}',  of  the  origin  of  our  conceptions  of 
duty  and  of  moral  obligations.  But  these  conceptious  aro^treatcd  as 
merely  temporary  stages  in  the  development  of  couduet ;  aud  it  is 
expressly  argued  that  they  will  disappear.  They  arc  described  as  abstract 
conceptions,  duo  in  the  first  instance  to  accumulated  experiences  of  the 
advantage  of  coutrolling  the  feeliugs  which  prompt  to  immediate  grati- 
fication by  fceiings  which  refer  to  remoter  results;  while  the  element 
of  coereivcuess  has  been  iutroduced  by  experience  of  the  various  forms 
of  restrniut — political,  social,  and  religious — ivhich  have  enforced  the 
authority  of  these  remoter  and  more  complex  feelings.  But  as  men 
become  more  completely  adapted  to  the  social  state,  they  will  appreciate 
more  clearly  the  evil  consequences  which  bad  acts  naturally  produce, 
and  the  advantageous  conscqncnccti  which  good  acts  naturally  produce. 
Iliit  is  the  only  really  moral  motive  (pp.  120-1),  and  as  it  becomca 
distinct  and  predominant,  it  loses  the  associated  consciousness  of  sub- 
jection to  some  external  agency — or,  in  other  words,  "  the  feeling  of 
obligation  fades"  (p.  127).  TTiis  leads  to  "the  tacit  conclusion," 
which,  OS  Mr.  Spencer  says,  "  will  be  to  most  very  startling,  that  the 
sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  is  transitory,  and  will  dimiuish  as 
fast  w  moralisation  increases"  (p.  127).  lender  such  a  view  moral 
obligation,  which  has  been  hitherto  deemed  the  cardinal  principle  iu 
'Ethics,  becomes  a  mere  Occident  of  them.  It  is  neither  their  beginning 
nor  their  end.     It  arise*  as  a  temporary  illusion  in  the  process  of  their 
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development,  and  tlic  htglicst  attaiumcut  i>f  man's  moral  nature  U  (o 
live  tu  tlic  simple  satUfactum  of  ftotind  impulses  without  realizing;  that 
he  is  subject  to  a  coatrolling  |>owcr  or  i»  conforming  to  thn  will  of  a 
lawfnl  antbortty.  Hr.  Spencer  adnaita  that  this  will  he  to  taoit  "  & 
very  startling  conclu^iiou."  It  involves,  indeed,  a  denial  that  conscience 
is  a  permanent  faculty  in  our  nature;  for  if  it  be,  there  must  alwHVi 
be  a  pleasure  in  the  cousciousuess  of  aatisfying  it.  A  conelnuon  which 
involves  this  result  appears  bo  complete  a  )>aradox  thut  it  may  safely  be 
left  to  confute  itsidf,  and  to  discredit  the  aiyument  nhich  leads  to  it. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  initst  on  these  errors  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
fondamcntal  conceptions  and  reasonings,  because  in  a  discussion  of  this 
kind  everything  turn*  upon  them.  We  shall  now,  moreover,  be  in  a 
better  position  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  general  system  which  the 
anihor  propounds.  He  starts  from  the  principle  that,  as  the  part  can- 
not be  completely  undcmtood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  whole,  it  la 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  Ethics,  to  study  human  conduct  as  a  part 
of  tho  larger  whole  constituted  by  the  conduct  of  auimate  beings  id 
general.  It  is  not  ca^y  to  sec  why  this  should  be  necessary.  It  might 
as  well  be  argued  that  we  cannot  have  a  science  of  astronomy  without 
a  comprehension  of  the  whole  system  of  the  stellar  universe.  All  onr 
sciences  have  grown  up  from  a  careful  observation  of  facts  on  a  small 
scale  and  in  details,  and  have  been  gradually  extended  from  [loiut  to 
point,  and  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  generalizations.  Of  courec 
we  can  never  "  fully  uuderstan<I "  the  part  until  wc  understand  the 
whole;  but  if  men  of  science  hiul  commenced  their  researches  into 
natural  plulosophy  with  a  general  theory  of  the  constitution  of  Nature, 
they  would  never  hare  made  their  prc»eut  advances.  In  point  of  fact, 
this  is  what  they  did  attempt  in  tbc  days  before  the  inductive  philo* 
tMiphy ;  and  Bacon's  great  work  was  to  recall  them  from  these  vain 
speculations  to  a  patient  oliserratiun  of  the  simple  lacts  at  their  fecL 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  German  critic  of  Mr. 
Spenccr'a  work,  that  it  ts  really  a  retrogression  to  the  old  metaphysical 
method*-^  It  is  probably,  indeed,  this  attempt  to  construct  a  complete 
scheme  of  the  universe  which  constitutes  the  attraction  of  writers  of  lltb 
school.  Every  age,  every  leading  school  of  thought,  has  produecd  its 
sysiematizcr,  anil  the  modern  representativts  of  the  indnetive  pbiloaopby 
arc  as  prone  as  the  schoolmen  to  aasnmc  certain  ab^olatc  priuciplcs  as 
tbeir  starting-point,  and  to  cnt  down  all  the  facts  of  life  so  as  to  fit 
their  bed  of  Procrustes. 

Praftasor  Calderwood  has,  however,  pointed  ont  forcibly  in  the 
CoxTeuroEanT  Review  for  January,  that  in  order  to  render  the  evolu- 
lioo  tlMoiy  applicable  to  moral  life,  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  cotnpellcd 
to  nodiry  the  hypothcsb  in  a  d^rec  which,  as  implied  in  an  cxpreMoa 
used  by  the  author  himself  amoonts  to  a  complete  reversal  of  it.  The 
opentivc  principle  of  oralnlioa^  up  to  tbc  point  at  which  haman  coa- 
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dact  begins^  is  "  tlie  struggle  for  existeuro  "  between  monibera  of  the 
ramc  species  and  members  of  different  species  ;  and  "  very  gcneralljr/' 
OS  Mr.  Speijccr  philosapbicallT  pats  it,  "  a  successful  adjustment  made 
hy  DUD  creature  involTcs  an  unsuccessful  adjustment  made  by  another 
croatan*,  cither  of  the  ^amc  kind  ur  of  a  different  kind"  (p.  17).  That 
is  to  say,  a  lion  makes  a  successful  adjustment  of  means  tu  ends  frhcn 
he  devours  a  lamb,  and  this  involves  an  unsuccessful  adjustment  on  the 
pari  of  the  unfurtiinate  lamb.  A  similar  combination  of  succciinfiil  and 
unsucoesafut  adjustments  is  seen  in  a  state  of  war  bctncen  human  beings; 
and  the  "  struggle  for  existence  "  takes  its  highest  fonn  in  such  con- 
flicts. But  ^[f.  SpcDcrr  feels  tbat  a  state  of  war  cannot  be  regarded 
as  the  uttiniatc  form  of  humau  society;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  lays 
it  down  (bat  an  absolute  standard  of  Ethics  is  unattainable  except  in 
perfectly  pcuceful  assodatioos.  Bnt  how  is  this  nbandonmcnt  of  the 
operative  principle  of  evolution  at  its  highest  stage  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  hypothesis  ?  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  transition  in  ingeniously  made.  "This  imperfectly  evolved 
condoct,"  says  Mr.  Spencer  (p.  18},  "  introduces  us  by  antitfiens  to 
conduct  that  is  perfectly  evolved.  Contemplating  these  adjustments 
of  acts  tu  ends  trhich  miss  eum[iletvucss  beeauf^c  they  cannot  be  made 
fay  one  creature  without  other  creatures  being  prcreiited  from  making 
them,  raises  the  thought  of  adjustmonts  such  that  each  creature  may 
make  them  without  preventing  them  from  1>cing  made  by  other  crea- 
tures." As  Professor  Calderwood  says,  "  nothing  can  conceal,  or  even 
materially  obscure,  Me  raatnea*  of  Ihe  ronlrasi  invthed'*  iu  this  transi- 
tion. It  is  wholly  inconsistent  wich  the  prlufiplc  from  which,  as  has  been 
tct:u,  Mr.  Spencer  Ntiu-ix,  that  a  treatise  on  ICthtcs  "  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  that  furm  which  universal  conduct  assumes  during  the  lost  stages 
of  evolution  "  (p.  20).  We  are  introduced  to  an  entirely  new  form  of 
n>nduct,  a  conduct  in  antithesis — that  ia  to  say,  in  opposition- — to  the 
former;  and  it  would  seem  that  such  an  alteration  in  the  main  principle 
of  life  would  in  great  measure  invalidate  the  attempt,  subsequently  made^ 
to  explain  human  conduct  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  process  of  evo- 
lution in  general. 

It  must  further  be  observed,  that  there  is  another  enormous 
auumption  involved  in  Mr.  Spencer's  application  of  his  principle  to 
determine  good  and  bad  iu  buman  conduct.  The  principle  b,  that 
conduct  is  good  or  bad  "  according  as  its  aggregate  results,  to  ourselves 
or  others,  arc  ptcaaurablc  or  painful."  Now,  be  rcfcn  once  or  twice, 
in  the  reasoning  by  which  he  reaches  this  conclusion,  to  the  view  of 
"  the. optimist,"  who,  "  white  saying  that  the  pleasures  predominate, 
urges  that  tlic  pains  borne  here  arc  to  lie  compensated  by  pleasures 
roceired  hereafter."  Uc  cannot,  of  course,  be  ignorant  that 
the  total  estimate  of  life  formed  by  Christians  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  life  hereafter;  and  it  is  obvious  that  if 
conduct   is   to   be  judged   by  its   tendency  to   produce  pleasure  as 
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a  total  result^  its  relatiou  to  a  future  lifcj  if  tlicre  be  onO|  ta  a  moraen- 
tous  cicitivnt  in  tho  ca»a  But  tliniughout  tlio  subsequent  argument 
tlit:t  conniili-ratiun  is  entirety  otiiittcd.  The  "  lift-"  by  ttic  plEasures  o( 
wliich  Mr.  Speucer  estimates  gooiliicss  and  tndncHS  is  (hat  of  linman 
beiuf^  living  iu  (iociety  in  tliis  wurtcL,  Tlie  bearing  uf  acts  cm  a  future 
•tatc  are  not  for  a  mnniRnt  taken  iuto  account.  Now,  undoabtedly,  on 
ordinary  tbconcsj  it  is  possible  for  very  important  moral  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  without  referonee  to  a  future  life.  One  who  recognizes  that 
virtue  has  those  "  primordial  nud  indnpcudeni"  characteristics  Trhich 
Mr.  SpcDccr  denies  to  it  may,  as  has  in  great  measure  becu  shown  by 
Itutler,  reach  very  trustworthy  "Data  of  Ethics/'  from  a  simple  cou»idera- 
tiou  of  the  coDstitutiou  of  human  uaiurc  as  vc  find  it  here.  Out  if  a 
philosopher  starts  from  the  supposition  that  ire  must  contemplate  life 
as  a  vrliolc  in  order  to  estimate  the  litucss  of  conduct  iu  parts,  and 
that  the  sole  teat  of  good  aud  bad,  right  and  wrong,  is  whether  tbeir 
"  aggregate  results  to  self  and  others  are  pleasurable  or  painful,"  it  is 
absolutely  imperative  that  he  should  take  into  account  the  whole  of  life^ 
whether  here  or  hcreaAer,  unless  he  can  show  that  there  is  no  coa- 
tinnily  whatever  between  tho  two  states  of  existence.  Mr.  Spencer 
ehooBca  to  seek  his  ethical  data  in  a  certain  theory  of  existence  in 
general.  That  hoiug  his  |>osition,  he  has  uo  right  to  assnme,  without  a 
word  of  justification^  that  a  future  life  for  men  fnrms  no  practical  part 
of  such  csistence.  If  a  Christian  moralist  were  to  commence  by 
aRMuming  a  futtu^;  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  tlic  haiiis  of  liia 
system,  ho  would  probably  be  denounced  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  commencing 
with  an  arbitrnry  hypothesis.  Jlut  a  negiitivc  hypothesis  ou  this  subject 
is  jtuit  as  arbitrary  as  a  positive  one.  Mr.  Sjieaccr  has  not  got  rid  of 
dogma.  He  has  only  substituted  tbc  dogiaas  of  the  evolution  hypo- 
thesis respecting  life  in  this  world  for  the  dogmas  of  theology  resjujcdug 
life  in  this  world  aud  the  next. 

It  might  be  anticiiMtod  that  "  Data  of  Rthica"  of  this  ngne, 
arbitrary,  and  unethical  character  would  furnish  no  very  satisfactory 
guidance,  and  would  go  but  a  very  little  way  towards  filliug  that 
"  vacuum"  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contemplates  with  apprehension. 
Such  is  the  result ;  and  as  evidence  that  it  u  so  an  unimpeachable 
witncaa  can  bo  adduced.  That  witness  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  himself.  In  his  ninth  chapter,  a(\er  expounding  the  maio 
elements  of  his  system,  aflcr  hanng  discussed  "  the  evolution  of  con- 
duct," "good  and  bad  conduct/*  "  the  ways  of  judging  conduct/'  "  the 
physical  view/'  "  the  biological  view/'  "  tho  psychological  view,"  and 
the  "  sociological  view/'  be  proceeds  to  oflcr  some  "  criticisms  and 
explanations/'  aud  he  commences  with  a  possage  which  bo  clearly 
exhiUts  at  once  the  general  drift  and  the  faitore  of  his  argument  that 
h  must  be  qnoted  in  full.     At  p.  loO.  ho  says:— 

"  We  have  awn.  that  to  adtnit  tho  desimblGncss  of  coBscIotta  exbtenee,  is  to 
admit  that  eondaci  should  bo  such  aa  wilt  produce  a  concoiouaacBS  wbi(^  la 
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drrinible— ft  conscitnisncsa  whiclt  ia  ta  much  pleosurtible  and  as  titUo  painfnl  as 

may  be.    V\'t  bnv«  also  scco  tbnt  tbis  oeccesary  imjillcatioR  corresponds  with  the 

[4  priori  inference  tb«t  the  evolution  of  lllb  bna  been  m&d&  poWble  only  by 

the  e«tftblib]tm«iit  of  conscctiona  between  pleasures  And  beneficial  actions,  and 

betWMn   p<i)n»  and  detrimental  acttoti*.     Hut  the  tj^nofit  c(/wfN.tion  rfai'hfU  in 

ofA  0/ tlifu  id}/>,  ihoHijh  it  i^vtrA  Mr  artit  within  it'tiictt   oar  $p€nal  coHelitiow 

fniil /tiU,  liofit  Mil    htip  ti«  fo  rnir/i  Mitue  »peciat  conctutiont. 

"  W«re  pli:a>iii*i.'!i  all  of  one  kiad,  difr«ring  only  ia   dt^recr;   w«re   pjiiua  only 

l<Clf  on«  kiiiO,  di(Tcrit>g  only  in  d«gTe«;  and  could  pleiuiureii  1m;   meiii^uccd  agaiD&t 

lin?  with  dutinitt-  n-nulta,  the  problenia  of  conduct  would  be  grt-ntly  -limpliHMl. 

\V»«  the  (itpatiirc*  and  [taina  Hcn'tiigaB  iucentiveftand  deterrents  )iiiuiittaiieou?.ly 

^rttitnt  to  conMiiouMnewi  witli   like   vividoes*,   or    were   ihey  all    iminedtat«Iy 

ading,  ur  wrra  tti«y  all  (•quidisCant  ia  time,  the  problems  wuuld  be  farllicr 

Ami  they  would   b«  utill  furtlier  aimplified  if   tlie   pleasurea  and 

ilttre  exclnxivdy   tho«e  of  the  actor.     Rut  both    the    desirable  and  the 

ftvlingt  are  of  rariuus  kindx,  making  quantitative  comparUooa  difR- 

■otuo  an)  present   and   some  aro  future,    incica«iBg  tlio   dil&culty   of 

■titattro  compiihEOu  ;  somo  aro  Piitailad  on  self,  and  aooie  afO  cmatled  ou 

ugsiu   ioLTcasiag  llio  JilKculiy.     5y  0>al  tht  yitdance   ffititlnl  by  the 

'iotary  j>nuci^U  itisr/i/rd  is  v/Htlte  tervicf  unitts  suppUmtnled  fcjr  tht  yvidancfof 

/tary  principles," 

Now,  vhat  is  this  but  a  candid*  admiMion  of  the  practical  value- 
less of  the  principle  which  was  insisted  upou  with  such  urgt^ncy 
u  the  cardJD&l  truth  of  Ethics,  aa  the  one  sole  fouudation  of  our  ideas 
of  good  and  bad  in  condoct,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  Mr.  Spenrer 
has  treated  as  of  iccondary  importaucc  such  moral  principles  as  the 
supremacy  of  conscience  ?  Is  it  credible  that  a  primary  principle,  of 
which  the  guidance  "  is  of  little  service/'  should  bsvc  bcco,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  had  previoualy  maintained,  "solely  the  reason"  for  oar  moral 
tfestimate  of  actions,  or  that  it  can  be  "  unquestionable"  that  our  ideas 
of  the  goodness  anil  badness  of  conduct  "really  originate  from  our 
coniciousnefis  of  the  certainty  or  probability  (hat  they  will  produce 
pleasures  or  pains  somewhere  ?"  If,  after  all,  Mr.  Spencer  has  to  fall  back 
on  the  guidance  of  secondary  principles,  docs  he  net  admit  that  there 
are  qualities  in  actions  constituting  them  good  or  had,  which  arc  appre- 
ciable in  thcmsclrcs,  independently  of  the  ultimate  result  of  the  actions 
in  producing  pleasure  or  pain  ?  His  subsequent  admissions  extend  even 
further  than  those  just  quoted.  "  I  go  with  Mr.  Sidgwick,"  ho  says, 
"  OB  far  as  the  couclusion  that, '  we  must  at  least  admit  the  desirability 
of  conforming  or  correcting  the  results  of  such  comparisons  [of  plcasiirea 
and  paina]  by  any  other  method  upon  which  we  may  find  reason  to  rely  / 
and  I  then  go  further,  and  say  that  throughout  a  large  part  of  conduct 
rpiidance  by  such  comparisons  is  to  be  entirety  set  aside  imd  replaced  by 
other  guidance."  But  what  is  to  he  thought  of  a  principle  which 
"  throughout  a  large  part  of  conduct"  Is  "  to  be  entirely  set  aside  ?  " 

The  ease,  indctvl,  would  he  somewhat  ditfercnt  if  the  secondnrj- 
prituriples  on  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  thus  compelled  to  fall  back  could  only 
be  rcachcfl  by  means  of  the  primary.  Mr.  Spencer  reaches  some  of  them 
in  this  way,  and  cxpendsj  for  instance,  much  elaborate  argument  to 
reach  the  elementary  principle  of  the  duty  of  faichfulncsa  to  coutraots. 
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Uut  he  4I0CS  not  uphold  so  viid  a  supposition  as  thnt  the  apprctieusjon 
of  lliis  elementary  Aatj  cannot  lie  reached  independently,  Ou  the  con- 
trary, he  proceeds  in  one  of  the  most  efFectivc  iiossQgfs  of  hia  book  to 
controvert  Bcntham'a  afisortion  that  happiness  iii  a  more  intelligible  end 
than  jiistiee;  and  he  urges  the  ini|»ortttnt  truth,  that  all  people,  Imwevor 
primitive,  have  some  eoneeption  of  justice.  "  Though  primitive  inon," 
he  Bays,  "  have  no  vords  for  either  happiness  or  jnstice  ;  yet  ewn  among 
them  an  approaeh  to  the  conception  of  justice  in  tracpablc.  The  law 
of  retaliation,  requiring  that  a  death  inflicted  by  one  tribe  ou  another 
shall  be  balanced  by  the  death  cither  of  the  murderer  or  some  member 
of  hh  tribe,  shotv.t  us  in  a  vague  shape  that  notion  of  cqualncsa  of 
treatment  which  constitutes  an  essential  clement  in  it.  When  we  come 
to  early  races  who  have  given  their  thoughts  and  feelings  literary  form, 
^ve  find  this  conception  of  justice,  as  involving  cqnatness  of  action, 
becoming  distinct.  Among  the  Jews,  David  expressed  in  words  this 
association  of  ideas,  when,  praying  to  God  to  *  hear  the  right,'  he  itaid, 
'  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  presence ;  let  thine  ryes  look 
upon  the  things  that  arc  equal;'  a.%,  also,  among  early  C'hristians,  did 
Paul,  when  to  the  Colossians  he  wrote,  '  Masters,  give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  which  is  just  and  cr^unl'  "  fp.  Ifi4).  Hut  if  the  ideas  of 
fairness  and  equity  ure  thus  recognised  among  all  people,  even  in  a 
primitive  condition,  to  such  an  citcnt  as  to  afford  a  practical  guidance 
iu  life,  while  ideas  of  happiness  arc  so  vagn^  that  they  must  "  he  entirely 
net  aside,"  it  seems  evident  that  we  have  here  an  independent  test  of 
the  goodness  and  badness  of  actiona  ;  and  that  the  real  "  Data  of  Ethics" 
arc  to  be  found  in  thatc  old  prlnciides  of  *'  doiuj^  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  hy,''  and  of  "  loving  your  ncighbonr  as  yourself,"  which 
arc  not  sufficiently  scientific  for  Mr.  Spencer,  and  wliich  arc  a  part  of 
that  "  snperuatural  code  of  Ethics"  supposed  by  him  to  be  disap- 
pearing. 

After  this  practical  collapse  of  the  argument,  it  would  seem 
scarcely  necessary  to  carry  the  analy^s  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  farther- 
He  proceeds  to  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  relative  claims  of  the 
principles  of  egoism  aud  altruism,  of  which  it  need  only  be  remarked 
that  the  conclusion  nrrive<l  at  rests  on  the  strange  supposition  that,  lu 
life  becomes  more  perfect,  the  opportunities  of  rendering  aid  to  others 
will  become  fewer.  The  key  to  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  consideration 
of  a  precisely  opposite  character.  The  characteristic  point  in  human 
conduct,  considered  from  without,  is,  that  whereas  oilier  animals  lire 
independent  Urea,  except  during  the  transitory  periods  of  rearing  oflT- 
Apring,  every  man  is  in  intimate  relations  of  one  kiud  or  another  with 
Ilia  fellows ;  and  titc  higher  the  life,  ihe  more  numerous  and  tbu 
more  varied  the  relations.  As  society  develops,  the  duties  of  men 
towards  cnch  other  become  at  once  more  Tnanifuld  and  mora 
complex,  and  consequenlty  the  opportunities  for  rendering  service  to 
others   must   increase.      It  was  the  special   gid  of   the    Roman    to 
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apprehend  the  conditions  of  social  life ;  and  the  title  of  Cicero's 
work,  "De  Officiis/*  points  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.*  But  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  state  what  are  the  true  "  Data  of 
EthicSj"  and  its  necessary  limits  would  exclude  the  attempt.  The  object 
in  view  has  been  to  examine  the  claim  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  have 
found  "  for  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  a  large,  a 
scientific  basis;"  and  thus  to  have  superseded,  not  merely  "a  code  of 
supernatural  Ethics/'  but  all  previous  systems  of  morality.  Respect  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author  required  that  such  claims  should  be  strictly 
investigated  ;  and  the  result  seems  unmistakable.  A,n  ethical  system,  pro- 
fessing  to  be  founded  upon  the  evolution  hypothesis,  commences  with 
assuming  the  "  antithesis  "  of  that  theory  as  the  basis  of  human  con- 
duct. It  proceeds  by  immense  and  arbitrary  assumptions  respecting 
the  scope  of  human  life ;  and  its  primary  principle  is  reached  by  a 
logical  fallacy.  This  principle,  on  being  worked  out,  proves  so  inap- 
plicable that,  by  the  author's  own  confession,  "  throughout  a  large  part 
of  conduct "  it  must  be  "  entirely  set  aside  /'  and  we  are  invited  to 
fall  back  upon  those  primary  intuitions  of  equity  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  everywhere  operative  and  intelligible.  Such  a  system  will 
not  supersede  Revelation ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  displace  the  old  "Data  of 
Ethics/'  whether  Greeki  Roman,  or  English. 

Henbt  Wacb. 

'  See  ■ome  ralakble  remarks  on  t]^  point  in  the  oeoond  ot  the  Kev.  1.  Ore^or;  Smith'a 
*'B«Q)pton  Lectarea"    Secood  edition.     1676. 
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But  be  does  not  upbold  so  wild  a  Bupposition  as  that  the  apprehension 
of  this  elementary  duty  cannot  be  reached  independently.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  proceeds  in  one  of  the  most  effective  passages  of  his  book  to 
-controvert  Bentham's  assertion  that  happiness  is  a  more  intelligible  end 
than  justice ;  and  he  urges  tlie  important  truth,  that  all  people,  however 
primitive,  have  some  conception  of  justice.  "  Though  primitive  men/' 
he  says,  "  have  no  words  for  either  happiness  or  justice  ;  yet  even  among 
them  an  approach  to  the  conception  of  justice  is  traceable.  The  lair 
of  retaliation,  requiring  that  a  death  inflicted  by  one  tribe  on  another 
shall  be  balanced  by  the  death  either  of  the  murderer  or  some  member 
of  his  tribe,  shows  us  in  a  vague  shape  that  notion  of  equaloess  of 
treatment  which  constitutes  an  essential  clement  in  it.  When  we  come 
to  early  races  who  have  given  their  thoughts  and  feelings  literary  form, 
we  find  this  conception  of  justice,  as  involving  cqualness  of  action, 
becoming  distinct.  Among  the  Jews,  David  expressed  in  words  this 
association  of  ideas,  when,  praying  to  God  to  '  hear  the  right/  he  said, 
'  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  presence ;  let  thine  eyes  look 
upon  the  things  that  are  equal  /  a^  also,  among  early  Christians,  did 
Paul,  when  to  the  Colossians  he  wrote, '  Masters,  give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  which  is  just  and  equal'  "  (p.  164).  But  if  the  ideas  of 
fairness  and  equity  are  thus  recognised  among  all  people,  even  in  a 
primitive  condition,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  a  practical  guidance 
in  life,  while  ideas  of  happiness  are  so  vagu^  that  they  must  "  be  entirely 
set  aside,'**  it  seema  evident  that  wc  have  here  an  independent  test  of 
the  goodness  and  badness  of  actions  ;  and  that  the  real  "  Data  of  Ethics" 
are  to  be  found  in  those  old  principles  of  "  doing  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by/'  and  of  "  loving  your  neighbour  as  yourself,"  which 
are  not  sufficiently  scientific  for  Mr.  Spencer,  and  which  are  a  part  of 
that  "  supernatural  code  of  Ethics "  supposed  by  him  to  be  disap- 
pearing. 

After  this  practical  collapse  of  the  argument,  it  would  seem 
scarcely  necessary  to  carry  the  analysis  of  Mr.  Spencer's  work  farther. 
He  proceeds  to  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  relative  claims  of  the 
principles  of  egoism  and  altruism,  of  which  it  need  only  be  remarked 
that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  rests  on  the  strange  supposition  that,  as 
life  becomes  more  perfect,  the  opportunities  of  renderiug  aid  to  others 
will  become  fewer.  The  key  to  the  whole  question  lies  in  a  consideration 
of  a  precisely  opposite  character.  The  characteristic  point  in  human 
conduct,  considered  from  without,  is,  that  whereas  other  animals  live 
independent  lives,  except  during  the  transitory  periods  of  rearing  off- 
Apring,  every  man  is  in  intimate  relations  of  one  kind  or  another  with 
Jiis  fellows ;  and  the  higher  the  life,  the  more  numerous  and  the 
more  varied  Ihc  relations.  As  society  develops,  the  duties  of  men 
towards  each  other  become  at  once  more  manifold  and  more 
complex,  and  consequently  the  opportnnities  for  rendering  service  to 
others   must   increase.      It  was  the  special  gift  of  the    Roman    to 
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apprehend  the  conditioDs  of  social  life ;  and  the  title  of  Cicero's 
work,  "  De  Officiis/'  points  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.*  But  it 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  tbis  paper  to  state  what  are  the  true  "  Data  of 
Ethics,''  and  its  necessary  limits  would  exclude  the  attempt.  The  object 
in  view  has  been  to  examine  the  claim  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  have 
found  "for  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  a  large,  a 
scientific  basis;''  and  thus  to  have  superseded,  not  merely  "a  code  of 
supernatural  Ethics,"  but  all  previous  systems  of  morality.  Respect  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author  required  that  such  claims  should  be  strictly 
investigated  ;  and  the  result  seems  unmistakable.  A,n  ethical  system,  pro- 
fessing to  be  founded  upon  the  evolution  hypothesis,  commences  with 
assuming  the  "  antithesis  '*  of  that  theory  as  the  basis  of  human  con- 
duct. It  proceeds  by  immense  and  arbitrary  assumptions  respecting 
the  scope  of  human  life;  and  its  primary  principle  is  reached  by  a 
logical  fallacy.  This  principle,  on  being  worked  out,  proves  so  inap- 
plicable that,  by  the  author's  own  confession,  "  throughout  a  large  part 
of  conduct"  it  must  be  "entirely  set  aside;"  and  we  are  invited  to 
fall  back  upon  those  primary  intuitions  of  equity  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  everywhere  operative  and  intelligible.  Such  a  system  will 
not  supersede  Revelation ;  nor  is  it  likely  to  displace  the  old  "  Data  of 
Ethics,"  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  English. 

Hexby  Wage. 

*  See  tome  valaable  renuu-ka  on  tf^  point  in  the  eeoond  of  the  Hev.  I.  Qregory  Smitb'i 
"BuDptan  Lectores."    Second  edition.     1076. 
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(A  SEQUEL  TO  "INDIA  UNDEK  U>KV»  LY1T0M.") 


THERE  is  nlways  a  tiifflrnUT  in  ftccoonting  for  R^cat  public  crimes 
and  dixastcn  from  ili&t  vclMcnown  impeccability  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  attribute  of  a1)  British  officials  in  high  places.  A. 
mibftUem  who  raiacondncts  himself  is  punished  without  remorse;  but 
09  a  man  rises  in  the  htcrarchv  of  officialism  he  becomes  clothed  with 
infallibility,  aa  it  were  with  a  garment.  Whatever  acta  may  be  done 
under  his  authority,  the  nbility  and  honour  of  n  highly-placed  British 
olficial  arc  held  to  shine  forth  with  undiminished  lustre.  "The  power, 
not  DUi'sclves,  which  makes  for  vnrightcousnesa  " — this  it  is  which  ii 
auppowd  to  account,  according'  to  the  philosophy  of  ofiiciahlom,  for  all 
the  crimes  and  mistakes  of  High  Cum  miss  ioncra,  Gorcriiora-Gcncral, 
Financial  Ministers^  and  such  like  eminent  personages.  For  a  practical 
illustration  of  this  doctrine  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  eulogy  on 
Sir  Hartic  Frcre  which  Mr.  Gladstone  recently  pronounced  in  the 
HouHt  of  Commons.  Thcrcioj  the  nation  was  asked  to  bclicre  that  this 
p>nLlrman  liiid  emerged  from  the  unsurpassable  wickedness  of  the  Zulu 
War  with  his  honour  and  ability  as  unblemished  as  were  the  Jewish 
captives  when,  they  emerged  from  the  fires  of  the  Babylonian  furnace. 
Tlic  doctrine  is  a  couvcnieut  one  for  the  world  of  oUicialism ;  for  the 
nation  it  would  be  diflicuH  to  imagine  a  more  pernicious  one.  Not 
only  does  it  reduce  reapousible  GoTcrament  to  a  worthless  debision,  but 
it  pafalyzos  the  action  of  such  Governments  as  are  sincerely  desirous 
to  undo  the  mischief  wrou;;ht  by  their  predecessors.  ^Vc  can  see  this 
in  the  halting  action  of  the  exiatiog  Cabinet  in  respect  to  both  South 
Africa  and  Afghanixtau.  In  both  continents  the  iudispcusable  pre- 
liminary to  a  restoration  of  stable  peace  and  order  was  a  frank  con- 
fession of  wrong  done,  and  a  generous  determination  to  redress  the 
wrong  as   far  as  was  stilt   possible.      But  where  then  would    bo   the 
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iufallibilit^r  of  Britub  olBctaldoio  '?  Mr.  Gladstouc  aud  bifr  colleagues 
saw  thn,  antl  turacfl  aside  from  tlic  patli  whicli  moralily  and  CK|>cdiciicy 
alik«  cnllml  upuu  thcai  to  fuUofr ;  aad  the  conscqueucc  has  boca  that 
Blready  thcii*  policy  i»  blighted  vith  failure.  The  scheme  of  Con- 
fedcratiou,  fur  which  such  torrauts  of  iaiioceat  blood  have  becu  shed, 
baa  died  au  iguomiuions  death;  aud  wtiat  tlicyare  doing  tu  Afgliautstan 
is,  to  speak  plaiulv,  thin.  Tbry  are  eudcavounag  to  decoy  Abd-al- 
Kaiimau  Khan  iuto  a  position  wlierc  the  fate  of  Shall  Soojah  eertaiuly 
awaits  liim ;  aod  this  they  call  selling  up  a  stable  govcrumeut  iu 
Afghanistan,  wluch  we  have  no  wore  the  power  to  effect  than  to  reverse 
the  motions  of  the  solar  Kystom.  To  thin  doctrine  of  oOieial  iiupee- 
cability  there  will  he  no  refcronrc  in  these  pages.  1  i^hall,  in  what  1 
have  to  «ay,  speak  of  Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  John  Strachey,  and  reason 
fironi  their  aclioas  to  their  probable  motives,  precisely  aa  if  they  wore 
uuuOicial  personages  mculdctl  out  of  ordinary  llcsb  and  blood. 

Pirtt,  1  will  state  shortly  how  it  came  to  be  known  that  four 
millions  had  becu  expended  upon  the  war  iu  Afghaut»tnii  nithoiit  the 
Ooveromcut  uf  India  being  (so  it  says)  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
aud  «c  will  then  inquire  who  may  be  considered  responsible  for  this 
itouuding  state  of  ignorance. 

On  the  2«h  of  Kchmary  the  Iwlian  Budget  for  1880-81  was  pro- 
duced in  Calcotta  by  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Strachey,  G.C.S.T. 

Tlic  war  CTtpcnditure  of  1880-81  was  catimatcd  at  .fc2,CI«),0CK>  for 
military  operations  proper,  and  £3,27'0,CX)0  for  frontier  railways  required 
for  military  purposes.  At  the  time  of  produciug  the  Budget  Sir  John 
Strachey  slated  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  those  estimates 
erred  on  the  side  of  being  too  low.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy 
extraordinary  expenditure  on  war,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
.£(,360,000,  a  surplus  of  £:\\7fXif^  was  anticipated,  the  expenditure  on 
ProdnctiTc  Public  Works  (.£3,3]2,()0(>)  being  excluded. 

It  was  annuuncvd  that  the  Govcrumeut  of  India  would  not  raise  a 
loan,  as  the  cxjicnditurc  on  Productive  Public  Works  could  ho  mot  from 
the  cash  balances.  On  the  13th  of  J^Iareh  the  Government  of  India,  in 
a  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  India,  expressed  alarm  at  the 
L.«inoant  of  hia  drawings  on  their  treasuries.     On  the  17th  of  March  they 

fctarcd  that  they  had  "  to  meet  a  constant  military  drain,  the  ultimate 
>gatc  amount  of  which  was  (|uitc  nnecrUin." 

On  the  20lh  of  April  they  admitted  that  the  estimate  of  war  cxpendt- 
tarc  for  1880-81  would  rcf|uiro  to  be  raifc<l  from  .fcx»,01>(),000  to 
£5,500,000,  or  even  to  .tO,OOi),(K)0 ;  that  the  war  expenditure  in  Pchniary 
kod  March  had  ]>cen  .£'60,000  mouthly,  and  that  from  1st  April  it  was 
itimated  to  he  iSOO.OtX)  montlily. 
Wo  sec,  therefore,  that  although  Sir  John  Strachey  on  tlic  24th  of 
February  declared  that  there  was  "  no  reason  to  suppose  the  csLimatcs 
errwl  on  the  aide  of  being  too  low,"  yet  twenty-two  days  after,  the 
QoTcmmcnt  of  India  bad  to  admit  that  they  were  exposed  to  a  constant 
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drain  of  treasure  for  military  purposes,  and  that   tbe  lUfiniate  aggregate 
amount  of  it  vaa  quite  uncprtaio. 

On  Ibc  20tli  April  tlie  damning  coDfcFsioD  vas  made  that  the  estiroate 
of  war  expenditure  on  military  operations  proper  must  lie  raised  frcm 
£2,OCO,000  to  £6,GOO,0OOj  or,  in  other  wordsj  ibat  it  required  to  be 
trebled ! 

Wo  will  now  proceed  to  consider  who  is  lesponsiblc  for  this  amazing 
blunder.  For  this  purpoFC  the  mrrespondcnre  on  the  snbjcet  which 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament  affords  suflicicnt  material.  Sir 
John  Strachey's  relatives  and  other  supi>orters  liavc  already  rushed  into 
print,  and  choan  more  seal  limn  discretion  in  their  ntirmpts  to  prove 
thai  he,  at  any  rute,  could  not  have  been  to  blame.  Their  argnmcntSj 
in  bricC  arc  to  the  effect  that  Sir  John  Strachey  has  rendered  great 
wrriecs  to  India,  that  be  is  a  man  of  immcuse  ability,  aud  that  tlic 
Indian  Finance  Department  rotiF.t  he  in  a  shocking  state  wlien  it  could 
so  far  mislead  a  Finance  Minister  of  Sir  John  Strachey's  ability  and 
cxpcnence.  Pleas  of  this  kind  are  really  destructive  to  Sir  John 
Stracbey.  If  the  l-'inonce  Department  he  in  a  slate  so  shucking,  the 
responsibility  rests  upon  Sir  John  Strachey,  who  baa  been  at  the  head 
of  the  de{iarltnent  for  the  pait  (itc  years.  How  was  it  that  fur  the  whole 
of  that  time  iiib  great  abilitici^  and  experience  were  uot  applied  to  tbe 
corrcctiau  of  an  evil  vhicb  must  bare  daily  come  within  his  cogniEaocc? 
TIic  fact  that  they  were  uot  so  applied  ts  a  proof  positive,  that  whatever 
the  cause  of  the  lia^ro  may  be,  it  is  not  to  be  soujsht  for  in  the  "  ehockiog 
state"  of  the  Indian  Finance  Department.  In  proportion,  moreover,  to 
tho  abilities  and  experience  of  Sir  John  Strachey  is  tbe  improbability 
of  his  having  been  misled  in  this  matter.  Let  us  see,  however,  to  what 
txincluEton  the  facts  themselves  conduct  us. 

The  Judiuu  financial  ^ear  begins  on  the  1st  April,  and  cuds  ou  the 
SUt  March  of  the  following  year.  The  Indian  Budget  is  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  last  days  of  March,  a  week  or  so  before  the  Viceroy  leavea 
Calcnlta  for  Simla.  The  data  for  the  catimalea  of  expenditure  available 
at  the  end  of  March  are  fuller  and  more  inislwortby  than  the  data 
available  a  month  earlier,  yet  the  Budget  for  1880-81  was  produced  on 
tho  24tb  February,  or  more  than  a  month  before  the  usual  time.  How 
arc  wc  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding?  Is  it  to  be  set 
down  to  the  "  power,  not  ournclves,  that  makes  for  un righteousnesa," 
and  regarded  as  a  species  of  miracle  for  which  no  human  motives  are 
assignable?  Or  arc  we  not  justified  in  discovering  the  reason  in  the 
state  of  English  6nance  at  the  time? 

Sir  Staflbrd  Northcotc  was  tliim  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  struggle 
against  chronic  deficit.  It  was  known  that  many  members  even  of  the 
ConBcrratirc  party  were  iirongly  of  opiuion  that  the  Imperial  Treasury 
ougbtf  in  equity,  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  A  motion  to  that  effect  in  Parliament, 
CTCU  if  defeated^  could  not  fail  to  be  embarrassing  to  tbe  Cabinet ;  %xxi 
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the  best  way  to  avert,  or,  failing  that,  to  parr^  the  blow,  would  be  to 
produce  eviilence  of  the  pcrfwt  solvency  of  India,  and  her  capacity  to 
bear  thu  burden  which  vas  to  be  imposed  upoa  her.  But  had  the  pub- 
licatioQ  of  the  Indian  Budget  been  deferred  until  the  usual  time  for 
mukiug  it  known,  the  iMsolveuL-y  of  India  would  liave  become  apparent. 
For,  as  we  see  in  the  explanations  of  the  Indian  Oovcrnmcnt,  ii  was 
about  the  middle  of  March  that  the  "  unexpected  chaises  of  lai^c 
amount"  came  pouring  iu  upon  the  Frontier  Treasuries  and  converted 
Sir  John  Strachey's  Prosperity  Bndget  into  "a  school-girrs  talc— the 
wonder  of  an  hour."  So  the  Budget  was  born  prematurely  into 
the  world,  and  the  device  was,  for  a  time,  admirably  successful. 
Jlr.  Stanhope  prophesied  sraootli  things  to  the  eJcctora  of  Hackney, 
and  Sir  John  Strachey's  Budget  arrived  in  London  on  the  12th  of 
March,  the  %"cry  day  of  the  debate  in  the  Iloiiic  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the  expenditure  for  the  war  in 
Afghani!) tan.  Sir  Statlbrd  Northeotc  was  enabled  to  make  appeal  to 
the  flonrishing  condition  of  Indian  Finanrc,  as  a  sound  reason  for  laying 
no  additional  burden  ujwn  the  British  taxpayer.  Finally,  that  Tjord 
Lytton  and  Sir  John  Strachey  had  been  thoroughly  well  tnstructctl  in 
the  part  which  it  behoved  them  to  play,  on  the  occasion  of  introducing 
this  Bpurions  Bndgct,  is  evident  from  the  speeches  they  delivered.  They 
pleaded  quite  passionately  aj^ainst  the  degradation  of  the  financial  de- 
peodcDCc  which  Mr.  Fawcett  and  others  desired  to  impose  upon  India. 
These  speeches  read  like  elaborate  jokes  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events.     Sir  Johu  Strachey  could — 

''imagine  few  greater  misfortunes  to  India  than  the  losa  of  her  financial 
indcpendeucc,  and  ikc  acceptance  by  Kngland  of  linancial  respooaibility  iW  her 
ludinD  Kmpiro.  It  would  signiTy  to  India  the  loss  of  coairol  over  her  own 
a0iiiris  iu  uvcry  deparlment  of  adaiioistniLioQ,  ihe  posiible  tuhorxUnaiioii  of  her 
inUregt*  to  Ihote  of  a  foreign  countrjf,  and  the  sttintitHtioii  ofignorancs  for  knott- 
tedffA  in  her  Government." 

To  this  effusion  the  Viceroy  added  the  following: — 

"The  only  ground  on  which  India  could  ask  Eugluud  to  pay  the  cxpuascs 
of  tbo  Al^hon  War  would,  I  repcol  it.  ho  the  ground  of  clinrity.  Ihsv  |Hi!>itiou 
would  Im  that  ofa  poor  country  uppeoling  to  a  woolthy  ouo  for  vleomoxyuary  aid 
in  diPQ  diatrvss.  I  can  mayine  nuthtHg  more  vnjuttty  humiliating  to  India  ;  more 
deyrtAdiaif  to  the  dignity  of  htr  princfs,  more  corrupliti'j  to  the  character  of  fur 
peopU.  ....  Nor  c:Ui  1  imujiirio  anything  more  vortoiii  iu  the  end  tu  subjouC 
India  to  moK  ioL-cssuulKngli^iUinturrcrence  ol'tho  tnoii  vtixatioits  unO  niltichicvuufi 
character.  She  icuutd  aoon  tfeci/me  a  corpus  vii«y&r  the  rathleiit  isprrimenU  of 
adminiatrutice  ^ttckn,  or  an  arena  for  the  redleta  antagonitm  of  political 
partita." 

Tt  is  the  monstnius  insincerity  of  utterances  like  these  which  ha?  made 

objects  of  i^curn  and  contempt  to  alt  the  thinking  natives  of  India.  The 
ho  thus  held  forth  on  what  they  called  "the  indei>cudeuce  of  India*' 

,  by  means  of  Press  Gagging  Acts  and  secret  intrigueii,  deprived  her  of 
what  little  independence  she  ever  possessed.  Iu  their  finance,  as  tn 
their  foreign  policy,  they  had  persistently  "  subordiuattd  her  iut«csV» 
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to  those  of  a  foreign  couulry."  lu  their  famtae  policy  they  had 
treated  her  people  aa  "  a  corpus  die  for  the  ruthless  cxpcrimeats  uf 
adniiiiistrativc  quacki),"  Atid  at  the  very  momcut  that  they  iicre  pratiug 
about  her  "  lliiaucial  iudcpcudcucc/'  they  were  cuchaiuiog  it  to  the 
-political  exigencies  uf  the  dumiDaiit  party  at  home.  But  thus  it  has 
always  been  with  Lord  Lytton  aud  hi»  pcreonal  satellites.  Tlicir 
sonlimciits  have  always  been  most  derated  when  their  actions  were  ia 
the  dircctcst  opposition  to  tliem.  When  Jjoni  Lytton  was  secretly 
maturing  his  preparations  fur  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  it  was,  he  Baid, 
"the  atheistic  and  inhuman  policy"  of  his  predecessors — to  wit,  IjohI 
Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Northbrook — whicli  was  so  revolting  to 
his  devout  aud  senaitii'c  mind,  ^^'hc^  Itord  Lytton^  Sir  John  Stracliey, 
and  Sir  George  Coupcr  had  between  them  stan'ctl  to  death  upwards  of 
A  million  of  Her  Atajcsty'a  subjects  in  the  Xorth-\Vc^t  Provinces,  they 
affected,  in  their  published  minutes,  to  be  uneasy  in  their  consciences 
lest  they  had  erred  from  excess  of  generosity  and  philanthropic  sen- 
timent. The  exhibition  on  the  production  of  the  *'  prosperity  "  Budget 
was  the  last  of  these  hietrionic  pcrfurmanccs. 

Excepting  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of  oQicial  impeccability,  few 
will  r^Ufstion  that  the  mulive  which  induced  the  Government  of  India 
to  introduce  the  Budget  a  mouth  before  the  ordinary  time  was  a 
•desire  to  serve  the.  needs  of  the  Oovcrnmcut  at  home.  But  this  waa 
not  the  only  thing  Ihey  did.  They  adopted  an  altogether  uuwari-ant- 
able  means  of  increasing  the  apparent  rcveuuu  of  the  years  ly71>-bQ 
and  188&-8].  A  brief  explanation  is  reqixisitu  to  show  how  thin  was 
accomplished. 

India  has  always  been  treated  by  us  as  "  a  corpus  vile  for  the  ruthleas 
cxiKriuients  of"  we  will  not  say  "  administrative  quacks,"  but  of  thcu- 
rista  prcternaturnlly  self-CDufidcnt;  and  probably  bhe  never  endured  so 
severe  a  treatment  of  this  kind  as  during  the  government  of  Lord 
Mayo.  Sir  John  Stracbey  and  his  brother,  (ieueral  Straehey»  were, 
at  that  time,  the  must  influential  men  in  India,  and  their  plans  for  pro> 
dueing  uu  India  according  to  the  Strochey  idea  of  what  India  ought  to 
be  were  of  the  most  sweeping  character.  These  plans,  happily  for  the 
l>cop1c  of  India,  advanced  only  sufficiently  far  to  involve  the  Govern* 
ment  in  financial  diflicnltiea.  These  financial  difficulties  have,  on 
-many  occasions,  rendered  "yeoman's  service"  to  the  people  of  India, 
by  Ihc  bar  they  have  put  nnon  the  wild  projects  of  adraiuiatrntivc 
theorists.  Tn  Xx)rd  Mayo*s  time  it  was  hoped  to  overcome  the  bur  by 
a  |>olicy  of  dcccntraliration.  This  policy  was  as  follows.  Up  to  that 
time  Ihc  costs  of  the  Adniinistration  throughout  the  ludian  Kmpire 
had  been  defrayed  from  the  Imperial  Tn-asury.  By  the  "dcccntral- 
jsation  scheme,"  as  it  was  called,  the  financial  control  of  nine  depart- 
ments of  the  Civil  Adrainiftration  wan  nunlc  over  to  the  Local 
Oovcrimients.  In  order  to  tlcfray  the  charges  of  these  drpartnu-nts, 
the  Siiprcinc  Government  mode  over  to  the  Local  GoTCramenta  a  sum 
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of  moQCjr  which   was   cstimntcd   to  be  about  £350jOOO  less  than  the 
iCxjM'iHiitiirc  tliiis  impos«l  iij>oii   them      The  Ixical  Gorprnments  were 
ciTi(M]iTL'nHl   Cu   make   u^i   tlic   ilifliTCiicc    by  fresh   laxes   of  their  own 
tluvining.     The  object,  obvioasly,  was  to  relieve  the  Supreme  Govcrn- 
tuent,  at  the  pxpcnse  of  the  Biibnrdiiiatc  Guvcramcuts,  fraoi  the  odium  of 
iayinii;  fresh  burdens  upon  the  people.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
this  was  not  the  fashion  in  which  the  Government  of  India  spoVe  of 
Uhe  ucw  measure.     The  Government   of  India  ia  nothiu^   if  it  be  not 
loral.     The  rcry  laxes  which  it  imposes  upou  the  Indian  ryot  are 
imposed  for  moral,  rather  than  pecuniary,  ends  j  and  in  the  present 
instance.  Sir  Richard  Temple  nunounecd  that  the  Government  of  India 
was  animated  by  a  confideut  hope  that  these  addilioual  burdcus  "  will 
cause  a  more   eoraplcte  understanding  to  arUc  between  the  cKccutive 
authorities  and  the  tax>paying  classes ;  will  tcaeb  the  people  to  take  a 
practical  share  iu  provincial  finance,  and  Lead  theu  gradually  towards 
a  degree  of  local  self-governmeut."     The  Government  of  India,  at  the 
same  time,  pledged  itself  to  claim  no   part  of  the  money  thus  raised, 
except  iu  cases  of  great  emergcucy  caused  by  war  or  famine.      Xot- 
trithstaudiug  this  pledge,  the  Oodgct  of  1880-81  shows  that  the  funds 
of  the  Local  Govcrumeuts  hare  been  appropriated  by  the  Govcrnmeut 
of  India  to  the  extent  of  uo  less  thau  i.'G70,0U0.     The  matter  is  passed 
over  very  lightly  iu  Sir  Juhu  Sti'achey's  hiianclal   statement,  but  au 
tusiou   to  it   will    be  fnund  iti   paragraph  10,  under  the  head  "  Pro- 
rinctal    and    Local    Sur|>[usc3,"    from    which    the    unwary    might    bo 
persuiuhnl   that   tba    Ixical   Govcnimcnts  voluntarily  surrendered  their 
saringa  to  the  Government  of  India.      But  the  incorrectness  of  such  a 
persuasion  is  shown  by  the  fulinwing  extract  from  a  spcccli  delivered 
by  Sir  Ashley  Eden — the  Licntcnant-Govertior  of  Bengal — at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Gorcriior-Geiicrars   Council   on  the  2()th  of  March.     Sir 
John    Strnehey  was   prcseiic,  and   Lord    Iiyttou   was    President   of  the 
Council  upon  the  uccanion  ;  consequently  wc  may  rest  assured  that  the 
language  employed  was  no  stronger  than  was  amply  justified  by  the 
fortji.      "  We  have  been/*  he  said,  *'  exposed  to  a  process  of  what  a 
commonly   called    squeezing,  nud    as   a   consequence  we   have  had    to 
suspend  all  progress  in  administration  and  public  works  for  a  whole  year. 
If  this  was  all,  I  should  not  have  so  much  to  say ;  hut  what  I  do  com- 
plain of  is  that   the  same  process   is   apparently  to  be  continued  for 
another  )ear."     I  would  ask  my  readers  to  contraat  this  utterance  with 
Sir  Juhu   Strachey's  statement  that  the  Local  Governments  had  Ijccu 
enabled  "  to  afford  this  timely  help  to  the  general  finances  with  little 
[pparcut  difliculty." 
Now,  watt  tbtre  any  auch  emergent  uecesaity  as  to  justify  this  violation 
of  a  pledge  giveu  to  the  local  goverumentsV     For  1870-80  the  estimates 
khowcd  n  surplus  of  £11<.I,000;  for  1880-81,  a  surplus  of  i.'417,000,  or 
for  the  two  years  a  surplus  of  i*53G,000.     This  surplus,  we  have  just 
diit:<urcred,  was  obtained  by  having  recourse  to 
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' '  The  good  old  roll,  ths  umple  plui, 
'I'liAt  tbey  should  tAk«  who  have  tho  power, 
Ami  tficy  «bi>n]il  kce|i  vrho  cmi." 

Tf  the  Local  Governments  had  uot  been  "squeezed"  to  the  extent  Of 
£670,000,  instead  of  this  surplus  there  vonld  have  faceu,  for  the  twe 
ycara,  a  deficit  of  ,£134.,000.  If  Sir  John  Strachcy's  Budget  had  been 
prepared  with  a  DiDglo-miitdcd  regard  for  t]te  financial  interests  of 
India,  it  ia  not  credible  that  the  treiuuries  of  the  Local  Gorcrnnicntt 
vonld  have  l>ecn  plundered  in  order  to  make  good  a  merely  nominsl 
deficit  of  this  kind.  It  is  impossible  to  disjoin  this  little  transaction 
from  the  adroit  manocurrc  of  bringing  in  the  Budget  a  month  before  ita 
ordinary  time.  The  object,  manifestly,  was  to  lessen  the  financial  diffl- 
culiics  of  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  by  producing  the  semblance  of  an 
excess  of  financial  prosperity  in  India.  S^e,  under  the  wise  managcmcat 
of  Lord  Lyttou  and  Sir  John  Strachey,  could  nut  merely  pay  for  her 
wars  in  full,  but  exhibit  a  surplus  as  well — a  surplus  of  upwards  of  lulf 
a  million. 

One  additional  remark  I  will  make  before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
subject.  If  the  published  accounts  of  the  Government  of  India  hod 
shovD  an  cutty  of  £070,000  as  revenue  under  the  head  of  "  Caab 
Balances  of  Local  GoTcmmcnts  appropriated  by  the  Government  of 
lodia,"  attention  would  certainly  have  been  drawn  to  an  item  of  income 
so  extraordinary  in  its  nature.  The  complicated  form  which  the 
GoverDmcnt  of  India  has  adopted  for  setting  forth  their  revenue  and 
expenditure,  enabled  them  to  insert  this  sum  in  a  le-sa  obtrusive  maQucr. 
The  £070,000  was  divided  equally  l>etwecn  1879-BO  and  1880-81,  and 
judinioiinly  alntorbed  under  the  ambigtiuus  items  of  "  Provincial  and 
Local  Deficits"  ami  "  Proviiiciut  and  Local  Surpluses."  Few  couU 
divine  that  there  lay  concealed  under  these  awkwanl-sounding  headings 
the  wholesale  plunder  of  the  local  treasuries,  and  the  finaneial  trick 
whereby  a  dedeit  of  £ld4,(X>l)  was  converted  into  a  surjilna  of -£530,000. 
I  will  ask  my  readers  to  bear  these  facts  clearly  in  mind,  for  ibey  throw 
n  flood  of  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  Oovcrnracnt  of  India  dealt  with 
the  estimates  of  military  expenditure. 

The  estimatea  of  military  cx|>enditure  arc  prepared,  in  the  flnt 
instance,  by  the  Controllers  of  Military  .\ccount3  of  the  three  Presi- 
dencies of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  arc  then  forwarded  to  the 
Military  Deportment  of  the  fiovcmrocnt  of  India,  Attached  to  the 
Military  Departments  is  an  officer  called  the  Military  Accountant. 
(leocnil,  whose  dnty  it  is  to  examine,  amend,  and  consolidutc  tliese 
estimates  under  the  orders  of  the  head  of  the  Militarr  Department,  by 
whom  the  general  estimate,  when  finally  approved,  is  transmitted  to  the 
Finanrinl  Departroeut.  Tlic  Controllers  of  Military  Aceouuu  are  in  a 
position  to  prepare  correct  estimates  of  all  ordinary  military  cxpeudi- 
turc ;  but  in  ease  of  a  war,  and  especially  of  a  war  iu  a  foreigu  countiy, 
their  estimates  of  extraordinary  ex)>euditurc  cau  be  little  belter  than 
guesses.     Titer  are  not  in  the  conHdeucc  of  Gorcrom^ut,  anil  do  not 
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know  its  secret  policy;  they  have  no  .<(pcci.il  knotrlulgc  of  the  prospects 
of  [icace  or  war,  and  they  can  hardly  even  conjeetiire  what  operations  ' 
may  be  undertiiken,  or  what  the  ino^^nttude  of  the  force  to  t>e  employed 
will  be.  Their  estimnte:^,  too,  mnst  be  prepared  a  considerable  timn 
before  they  can  be  finally  approvctl  by  the  Military  Pciw-rtment,  and 
consequently  the  data  at  tbcir  disponal  are  not  so  fiilt  or  trustworthy  aa 
tho«e  that  can  be  used  by  the  (jorernmeut  of  India. 

For  these  reasons  the  rcsiwnsibility  for  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
of  the  cxtraoi'diiiarj'  c»[>enditure  on  war  rests  with  (he  tiovcrmueul  of 
India  and  the  oHiccrs  who  are  ia  immediate  contact  with  it  and  possess 
its  contideiiee.  The  total  extraordiuary  military  cxpeuditui-e  of  1879-80 
WM  egtimated  in  the  regular  csiiuiatc  of  that  year  at  i;y/tSO,0()0  by  the 
Coutroilers  of  Military  Accounts.  The  Military  Accouutaut-Geueral 
reduced  tliis  amount  to  -£3^000,000^  and  was  of  opinion  that  a  further 
Kim  of  i.n,uaO,0(X)  ex{Hmded  in  1871>~80  would  be  recorded  iu  Uic 
acconutn  of  1H80-81,  This  estimate  uccms  to  have  been  not  uufairly 
Bade,  but  it  required  moil ilieat ion  towanis  the  close  of  the  fiunneial 
^car,  when  ordcra  liail  been  given  which  invulvitl  very  heavy  additional 
expenditure.  For  1880-81  the  Bengal  Controller  estimated  the  war 
expenditure  at  £2,000,0(K>  for  l)cii;;al,  aiul  the  Madnis  Controller  at 
^0,000  for  that  Freeideucy,  while  the  llonihay  Controller  left  it  to  the 
Military  Aeoountaut- General  to  make  the  necessary  provision^  as  bo 
had  done  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Military  AecouDtnut-Ccneral  estimated  the  war  expenditure  of 
1880-81  at  ei.OOO.OOO.  This  was  exactly  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
introller  of  Military  Accounts  for  Uengal  alone,  and  (omitting  the 
}mparatiTdy  trifling  sum  of  i:^60,000  for  Madras)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Accountant- General  provided  for  both  Bengal  and  ltoml»iy 
only  the  amouut  which  the  Bengal  Contmllerf  with  inferior  informa- 
tion before  him,  thought  necessary  for  Bengal  alone.  Moreover,  as  the 
Accountant-Gcncral  estimated  that  £1,000,000  of  expenditure,  incurred 
Vin  1879-80,  would  appear  in  the  accounts  of  1880-81 ,  it  follows  thnt  be 
rided  only  £l,0CO,Q00  on  account  of  the  war  expenditure  to  be 
iucurred  in  1880-81.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  of  ordinary  common- 
icnte  could  accept  such  au  estimate  as  this,  and,  like  the  Government  of 
^ludia,  "  see  no  reason  for  Mipposiug  that  it  erred  on  the  side  of  being 
too  low  "  ?  The  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year  bad  been  estimated 
at  four  millions,  of  which  one  million  was  to  fall  into  the  coming  year. 
Seeing  that  now  larger  forces  were  in  the  (ietd,  and  that  they  were 
operating  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  base,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
[ei|K:udimre  also  must  be  heavier  in  1880-81  than  in  the  year  which 
precMulcd  it.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this  obvious  fact,  the  Crovernment  of 
India  estimated  the  expenditure  at  a  fourth  of  that  which  bad  been 
eipcaded  tn  the  year  previous.  In  submitting  his  estimate,  however,  the 
A  ceo  ui)  taut-General  had  been  careful  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  considered  that  this  reduced  estimate  would  be  sufficient. 
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"'With  nu  cnrly  scLtlomcnt  of  affairs  beyond  the  frontier,  tlio  somo 
fimoiint  (viz.,  £2,000^000}  may  mflice  to  wind  up  tlic  accnnnts  of  the 
campaign  ;  should  the  operatioHt  be  protracted  ihitt  figure  will  no  doubt 
knve  to  be  inereajied  hereafter  in  the  revued  estimate,  as  has  been  ilone 
this  year" 

Here  the  Accountant-Qeneral  atates  in  so  many  words  tbat  the 
adequacy  of  his  estimate  is  dependent  upon  the  prompt  termina* 
tioii  of  the  war.  If  the  war  docs  not  terminate,  then,  he  informs 
the  Qovommcut,  the  estimate  of  ex{>eiiditure  wilt  have  to  be  iacrea^ed. 
At  the  time  tbat  Sir  John  Stracbey  made  his  Budget  statement,  it  was 
absolutely  certaiu  that  the  war  wa«  nut  about  to  terminate — that  ibe 
troopn  at  that  time  in  tbc  field  would  buvu  to  remain  in  the  field  at 
least  until  the  close  of  the  current  year.  Notwitbstanding^  all  this. 
Sir  John  Strnohry  accepted  aWdiilcly  the  war  cstitnatcB  of  tbc 
Acconntimt-Gciicriilj  ignored  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  been 
flramcd,  and  professed  to  see  nu  reason  for  supposing  that  tboy  erred  on 
tbc  side  of  beiii^  tuu  low.  Kxpenditurc  was  even  then  proceeding  at 
tbc  rate  of  ,€750^000  a  month.  Kurlber  4X)inment  on  this  portioa  of  the 
case  is  unnecessary.  For  what  is  it  we  are  asked  to  believe  V  We  arc 
aakod  to  believe  this — tbnt  with  a  war  expenditure  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  threc-iiuartcrs  of  a  million  monthly,  Sir  Jobu  Stracbcy  actually 
supposed  that  for  tbe  whole  year  tbc  cxpcoditurc  would  not  exceed  one 
niillioii.  This  is  a  camel  which  I  amconvinccd  that  tbc  Brmcat  bclicircr 
in  the  impeccability  of  high  ofBcial  perHonagca  will  frankly  avow  tbat 
he  is  nnahlc  to  .twallow.  How  it  strikes  the  unofficial  mind  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  cxtriel  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Morrison,  the 
('hairman  of  tbc  Calcutta  Chamlicr  of  Commerce,  delivered  in  tbat  city 
last  Juno : — 

"  With  Astounding  rapidity  the  r«vclatioQs  came,  and,  in  leaa  Uinn  nin»  wevlw 
nrtcr  the  BudgL-t  was  n.-ad,  tho  public  was  put  in  poMenrioti  af  a  ^>lllle  I*apar, 
ihe  most  extraordioiiTy,  I  suppose,  in  the  nnnals  of  India  -,  whfr«  lh«  whole 
C()Ui)ci1,  from  tho  Viceroy  dovrnwards,  put  tli«ir  nani«#  U>  a  cout'ewioit  wbiul) 
meant  virtually  iliat  th«y  did  uot  know  their  busiueBS,  or,  as  somu  and,  that 
their  Budget  was  drawn  up  to  fauil  i«rly  (.'Xtijencica  in  Hogland  at  the  loilh- 
ooming  elections.     Tbo  fvrniur  view  wc-  cuuld  hardly  take  witbuut  accusing  the 

fprnbers  uf  Council  oJ'  an  incapacity  wlitch  thoir  anteccdenta  would  not  justify. 

tut  it'  vtii  adopt  the  uther  view !  Well,  wlint  arc  wo  to  think  ?  for  ntif  uten 
ptirt,  I Jirmlji  belirve  l/iai,  tmslinff  to  the  apimrent  certainty  o/a  ttttfrn  to  /n/ietr 
o/' tttosr  irhi)  inltiateft  thfl  A/;/fian  j<o/ictf,  ihri/ nntin'pated  tfiat  a  Hill  of  imteumitt/ 
would  Ihm  It  ratily  pblaipfdf  tititl  thf  whole  thiuif  hvififd  up;  imd  ihat  it  tvns 
Ptil^  trhfn  lite  change  qf  parties  I'n  England  elioved  that  caHCfatmeBf  teas  na  longer 
potable,  Ihat  the  (so-ealled)  "sudden  and  tiHfXfieetid  dematul*'  on  uur  Trtastmta 
usu/otifid  out." 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  in  mitigation  of  the  part  played  by  Lonl 
Xiytton  and  Sir  John  Stracbcy  lit  this  di»credttablc  busine**,  that  Sir 
ftlwin  Johnson,  tbc  Military  Member  of  Council,  hn*  taken  upon  him- 
self the  rcaponsibility  for  ibe  inadequacy  of  the  original  estimatca. 
Bnt  a  moment's  cousidcjration  will  suflice  to  show  tliat,  though  this  f»ct 
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may  inculpate  Sir  Edmn  Johnson,  it  cannot  exculpate  the  Gorernor- 
Qonera)  and  his  fiiianrial  rollragnc.  The  chargr  proved  against  tlicm 
ia  this — that  they  made  a  deceptive  nsc  of  the  actual  inadequate 
cBtimatcs  whioli  were  suhmitted  to  them.  These,  they  had  bcctt- 
warned,  vrould  he  sufficient  only  on  the  condition  that  the  war  was 
broughi  to  an  iimae<liate  eonchision.  Nevertheless,  they  paraded  them 
before  the  nation  as  being  gnfficicDt  without  any  such  condition. 

Let  me  suDi  up,  in  conclusion,  the  facta  which  I  believe  to  have- 
bccn  demonstrated  by  the  foregoing  investigation  : — 

I.  To  meet  the  exigeueies  of  Eugliiih  party  polities,  the  Indian 
Bad^ct  was  produced  a  full  month  before  the  usual  time.  The 
Viceroy's  telegram  of  17th  of  March  (only  twenty-two  days  after  the 
Budget  statumeut  had  been  made)  shows  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
war  cxi>cuditure  had  before  that  date  Ijeen  forced  on  his  notice  by  the 
drain  ou  the  fmnticr  treasuries ;  and  the  uuder-esiitnate  could  not, 
iu  conacqucDce,  have  occurred  ba<l  the  Budget  been  produced  at  the 
UBUal  time — say,  31st  of  March. 

II.  Tlie  pledge  given  by  the  Supreme  Government  to  the  Local 
Oovcrnmcuts  of  India  was  broken  ;  and  a  sum  of  £070.000  "  squecxcd  " 
out  uf  the  latter,  in  order  to  produce  the  sombtauce  of  a  surplus  where- 
with lo  beguile  the  British  nation  into  a  belief  in  the  finaucial  pros- 
j)erity  ol  India. 

III.  With  a  war  expenditure  going  on  at  the  rate  of -£'"r)0,000  a 
mouth,  Sir  John  Strarhcy  estimated  the  expenditure  under  thi»  hca(f 
for  the  entire  year  at  only  £1,000,000. 

IV.  Sir  John  Strachey  declared  that  he  saw  no  rca-son  to  suppose 
that  this  c!>timiite  erred  on  the  side  of  being  too  low,  although  the 
official  who  prepared  the  estimate  had  plainly  declared  that,  as  an 
eatimatu  for  the  entire  year,  it  was  very  much  too  low. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  one  word  in  explanation  of  the  motives 
which  have  prompted  the  wriliug  of  this  essay.  In  these  days  we  do 
not  punish  great  puhlic  ollundcrs.  If  they  belong  to  our  jiarty,  we 
tmusfurm  them  into  carls ;  and  if  we  arc  not  iu  a  position  to  do  so 
much  fur  them,  wc  declare  that  tliey  are  "  able,  honourable,  and  diii- 
tinguislied  [wrstiiuigea,"  against  whom  wc  bear  no  grudge  whatever. 
Aud  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  urged  iu  favour  of  tliis  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  nation  at  large  whose  blood 
has  been  shed,  whose  money  has  bceu  wasted,  and  whose  honour 
has  been  blighted  by  the  achievements  of  these  distinguished  pcreunagcs 
in  distant  lands ;  but  it  enables  olEcialism  to  remain  as  a  kingdom 
which  is  at  harmony  within  itiiclf.  Lord  Lytton  aud  Sir  Johu  Strachcy 
are  not.  therefore,  in  danger  of  cither  censure  or  pnuishmcnt  for  this 
last  Budget  any  more  than  for  tlicir  other  exploits  in  India — -the  starv- 
ing, for  example,  of  a  million  of  Her  Majciity's  native  subjects  in  the 
Xorth-AVest  Provinces.  But  convinced  as  I  am  that  a  great  catas- 
trophe  is   impemiiug   in    India — tlic   result   of  miagovcrumcnV — ■!  wsa. 
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desirous  to  seize  every  opportunity  which  occurs  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  governing  our  great  Indian  dependency.  This  Budget, 
with  its  external  semblance  of  prosperity  and  its  yawning  deficit  within, 
marks  the  gulf  which  divides  India  as  it  is  from  India  as  it  exists  in 
official  documents.  M'hat  it  is  necessary  for  the  nation  to  understand 
is,  that  in  attempting  to  govern  India  as  we  are  doing  at  present  we 
are  undertaking  a  taek  beyond  human  capacity.  In  granting  repre- 
sentative institations  to  our  colonial  dependencies,  we  have  explicitly 
acknowledged  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  people  to  understand  or 
provide  for  the  wants  of  another,  separated  from  itself  by  thousands  of 
leagues  of  ocean.  But  what  we  have  acknowledged  our  inability  to  do 
in  the  case  of  our  colonies,  we  fondly  suppose  that  we  can,  not  merely 
do,  but  do  excellently  well,  for  two  hundred  millions  of  natives  in 
India.  To  these  swarming  multitudes  we  stupidly  imagine  that  we  can 
play  the  part  of  an  earthly  Providence.  But  aa  a  matter-of-fact  the 
Indian  Bureaucracy  is  utterly  incapable  of  coping  with  the  difficulties 
aud  dangers  which  are  yearly  accumulating  around  it.  All  that  it  can 
now  do  is  to  cover  them  with  "  eye-wash,"  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  then  sit  expectant  of  the  catastrophe  to  which  the  Empire 
is  drifting  with  a  constantly  accelerated  speed.  As  Edmund  Burke 
declared  long  ago,  "  Our  Indian  Government  even  in  it«  best  state  is 
a  grievance."  It  is  far  from  being  in  its  best  state  now.  "  From  the 
sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  soundness  in  it ;  hut 
wounds,  and  bruises^  and  putrefying  sores." 

Robert  Osbobn, 

LieuienatU-  Colonel . 


PROBLEM  OF  THE  HOMERIC   POEMS* 


ANY  attempt  to  differentiate  separate  parts  of  the  Homeric  poema, 
to  the  effect  of  assigning   a  separate  authorship  to  the  parts, 
labours  under  peculiar  difficultiesj  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  all  popular  minstrel  poetry  to  bear  the  stamp, 
less  of  the  individual  man,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  than  is 
the  case  with  poetical  works  of  a  later  and  literary  period.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  materials  which  the  minstrel  receives  from  local 
ballads,  and  which  he  works  up  into  a  great  popular  Epos,  are  less  apt 
to  be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  poet's  mind ;  and  consequently  re- 
maining in  their  primitive  form,  are  evidence,  not  so  much  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  the  minstrel,  as  of  the  special  character  of  the 
materials  which  he  used. 

2.  Partly  on  account  of  this  ready  reception  of  partially  unassimiiatcd 
materials  into  the  composition  of  the  popular  Epos,  and  partly  because 

*  Our  readers  willrememberthattheC'oNTEMPORAKY  EEViKwfor  February,  1879,  contained 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Freeman,  ou  the  subject  of  tliis  article,  to  the  effect  that  tlic  theory  of  the 
learned  Professor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen  should  not  be  set  aside  hastily,  aa  a  mere  ingenious 
whim  or  hobbyhorsical  craze,  but  was  deserving  of  the  serious  attention  of  scholars.  That 
this  view  of  the  case  is  correct  will  suggest  itself  to  any  reflective  person  who  considers 
what  important  results  to  theology  have  followed  from  the  separation  of  two  distinct  docu- 
ments—the  'lab  and  the  Elohim  document — in  the  first  book  of  Moses.  A  similar  proceed- 
ing with  regard  to  Homer  is  of  course  perfectly  legitimate )  and  if  the  rcsidt,  after  repeated 
trialB,  should  fiiiall;^' prove  not  Bofrttitful,  the  labour  will  not  have  been  altogether  lost,  and 
the  cause  of  the  different  result  will  naturally  be  traced,  not  to  the  absence  of  separate 
documents  iu  the  materials  of  the  composite  book,  but  to  the  complete  fusion  which  belongs 
to  a  book  of  poetic  genius,  as  contrasted  with  the  loose  compagination  of  the  fragments  of 
an  archaic  history. 

The  reader  who  is  not  curiously  familiar  with  the  sequence  of  the  books  of  the  Iliad,  will 
readily  understand  the  starting- puiut  of  Professor  Geddes'  theory  by  rccalliug  to  mind  the 
most  Btrikioe  feature  in  the  general  structure  of  the  Iliad.  The  first  book  announces  tho 
subject,  ancT  gives  a  fervid  dramatic  start  to  the  action  in  tho  quarrel  between  the 
king  of  Mycen»  and  the  great  Thessalian  chieftain,  his  most  effective  ally  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  The  result  of  this  quarrel  is  that  the  offended  thane  retires  from  the  scene ; 
and  the  action  goes  on  through  a  considerable  series  of  books  without  his  appearance.  An 
embuay  is  then  sent  to  supplicate  his  return,  which  he  indignantly  dismissoK.    TVift 
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tliiH  f(»rni  of  itoetry,  when  completed,  was  rarely,  if  ever,  sung  publicly 
M  an  BDKtlietical  whole,  but  had  a  floating  currency,  like  small  bank 
tiotOH,  all  through  the  world  where  the  language  was  spoken,  slight 
MhadeH  of  diircitMice,  contrarieties,  and  even  contradictions,  might  readily 
nHMTt  a  j)erinanent  jdacc  in  the  organic  aggregate,  with  which  the  genius 
and  the  character  of  the  miiiHtrcl  had  nothing  to  do,  but  which  arc 
altogi^thcr  to  bo  traced  to  the  different  local  sources  from  which  the 
matcrialn  were  drawn.  They  may  thus  aSbrd,  at  most,  legitimate  proof 
of  the  incongruity  of  the  materials,  but  not  of  diversity  of  authorship, 
in  the  handling  of  those  materials. 

3.  In  a  poem  of  such  immense  scope  and  breadth  as  the  Iliad, 
uothiug  is  more  natural  than  to  suppose — and,  indeed,  the  genesis  and 
growth  of  all  early  minstrel  poetry  forces  ua  to  suppose — that  the  mate- 
rials were  taken  from  widely  different  sources ;  and  if  it  be  plain  enough 
on  the  face  of  the  poem  that  Achilles,  a  great  Thessalian  chief,  is  the 
pniniiiieutt'luinu'tev  in  one  section  into  which  it  naturally  divides,  while 
Agnmemuun,  nionunles,  ;\jax,  Ulysses  are  the  prominent  characters  in  the 
other,  any  ditlbaMuv  of  treatment  that  may  seem  to  exist  iu  the  parts 
of  the  piH'Ui  hclouging  to  the  two  sections,  is  primarily  to  be  looked 
un  nn  tlio  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  their  place  of  origin 
Ami  uf  giuwth. 

k  If  any  otluH'  rutisc  is  to  bo  assigned  for  sueh  apparent  difference 
of  tivntment,  rt'course  to  such  other  cause  can  be  justified  only  by  the 
oivurit'na«  of  such  i-eniarkable  discrepancies,  either  in  style  or  manner, 
M  cat)  Ih>  uaturnlly  at>eouutcd  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  different 
Knnd  or  a  later  age. 

R,  It  in  a  fact  that  the  scheme  of  the  lliail,as  announced  in  the  opening 
wonU  "  TAr  IVraih  qf  Achilleit,"  is  completely  satisfied  so  far  as  a  coherent 
•lorv.  a  dovelopniout,  and  a  plot  is  concerned,  by  the  selection  of  a 
nn'lain  numlKn*  of  books  iu  which  the  person  of  Achilles  is  prominent, 
Hud  the  oxsection  of  others  iu  which  that  hero  Ucs  iu  the  background : 

•twifid''  t\wn  f^HH  on  M  Wfi>r*  in  hi*  atwiiioc,  aa.l  with  i«rilom  mutts  ;  till,  Miised  from 
hi*  )Uh>Uwi?;'vi  1)1  uf  stilky  iok^'tH^)  hy  the  death  t>f  bis  tri«nd  Patrodua,  he  niahes  to  the 
r«K>n<>,  limw  the  llijjht  «(  thr  iirv*ki  itih>  k  iHirevil,  mai  th>irv>agfal.v  knmbtes  the  Trojans. 
by  the  t)««tU  <<f  tlirir  );tv*t  chuit)wi>n  llos.-tor.  Tbu  catastropti^  takes  plai.-«  in  the  tvrenty- 
MKk^  Uvk,  Tw\>wn«.'luiU«):  b»i>k»  fitlloxr  :  Mt^raatjuaui^th-J  fa  acres  I  games  in  hontmr  of 
lVtlnv)u»,  mhI  Mw  <4hvr  th«  luitlnijcht  rtsit  of  Ui«  old  IVojan  king  to  the  camp  of  thv 
(livipka,  l»rv\Wiu  fr\>ni  Uto  l>otw  tii.'<w  tkv  bi«lyof  hts  ii.u>.  Nowthe  j«Qc««sof  exaectirai. 
«np>vilt>'  t)iutx\l  At  by  \\\tlf  (/Vvf«yiuMCHA  xxTii.\  «biI  pcfialamed  tn  En^^and  by  Mr 
t1rt4A  wau  tt«  diup  v>ut  uf  th«  Iliad  aIt«<gv4lM>r  tlM  gr«at«r  iixtI  of  those  books  w-heiv 
Avhtll<M  >V.>«  «»•(  «('i«(^»r  — vi». .  ii.,  iii.,  iv,,  v..  ri,,  >-ii„  x..  and  W  »  special  reaaon  also  ii . 
M  «bt'  th**  (ir\^  (tut.  whii'li  do  not  9««iu  BW<«attuy  fi>r  the  oomj^lete  satis&ctioa  of  thi 
intlijeiuutt  hero'*  r^-ivn);.' ;  Mid  l\i  oa^  ihv  Nuuniii^  boh^ks^  thii'  Aohilleid,  a  givat  ifi^nal  pivm. 
Vhk'^  tp**  a![\<rrw.u\ts  ^uUr^vd  bv  th<^  ailvUlivVt  of  tti<.>a»  n^tn  A>.-bill«an  Kioka  which  j:r« 
U  lh«  brMr-Uh  ami  th«  rwnj:«  «4  an  Iliad.  Thu  >d«a  PtoImsm'  1>  ^ides  takes  np  as  the  lHui:» 
«l  a  «m«tw  v\%tti)vmtiv«  y\a»w.»iatkni  ti  tbew  exMcted  hwiks :  and  be  airiiea  at  the  d-nlvv 
«iNK)uiion  ^1  >  with  Mr.  t:rvi4«  thatth«y  wvm  not  vocaoosed  by  the  ao&ir  of  the  AchiOe^d  . 

Ltkkt  ttM>r  vww  v>.<ai^Mvd  fe^  the  Mthor  of  the  t>dyvey.  thr  nal  Hoaer.  and  the  sx. 
M«lanUkMri^aa«^-(u>eai,whMb  forow^MMtMasaf  rtnKta«.a«d  furU^»*httaul 
MtJ  Mtond  dvTwiuvMmt,  WMt  W  Ivokvil  vm  a*  m  mwy  wa^ amrior  to  thCBoceloTv'. 
«id>rUkiM*|«4AMtM«»«-hiaktk»w«U«renkiaiaiia»M(kT^bed  hs  aadiHwraiii^ 
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mtid  this  fuct  raises  a  prcsumptioa,  or,  st  least,  excites  a  tuispicion,  that 
thc^c  two  purls  proceeded  from  different  sourcesj  and  that  the  books  which 
mav  be  oiiiittct],  without  liariii  to  the  plot,  may  have  been  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  original  scheme. 

C.  But  the  prcHumpttou  thiia  raised,  taken  at  its  highest  value,  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  mihtatc  against  (he  idea  that  the  culargciuent 
might  have  pmceeiletl  from  the  same  hand.  That  the  author,  whoever 
he  was — call  him  Homer — started  with  an  Achillcid,,  and  that  it 
grew  into  an  Iliad  under  his  handj  is  the  most  natural  tbiug  iu  the 
vorld.  The  uatui-al  action  of  the  poetical  raiud,  both  generally  in 
itself  and  specially  in  the  circumatniicea  under  which  the  miustrcl  aang 
bifl  Trojan  ballade,  would  lead  to  this  result. 

7.  The  prcsumjition  that  the  enlargement  of  the  original  Achillcid 
into  an  Iliad  was  made  by  the  original  minntrel,  in  raixcd  into  a  probn- 
bility  by  the  fact  that  the  hooks  proposed  to  be  differentiated  as  the 
product  of  a  (lifTcrent  author,  though  not  logically  necessary  to  a  aatts- 
factory  condnet  and  catastrophe  of  the  story,  are,  icsthetieally,  an 
immense  improvement  on  the  original  plan  ;  and  if  they  retard  the 
progrcAs  of  the  action  in  one  place,  or  add,  so  to  speak,  a  postscript  in 
another  place,  do  so  nnder  the  presiding  influence  of  a  great  artistic 
geoiiu. 

8.  Any  attempt  to  assign  the  two  sections  of  the  Iliad  to  a  sepa- 
rate authorship  ia  rcndcre<l  doubly  difticult  by  the  character  of  tlic 
treatment  which  the  poems  received  after  they  were  completed.  Thougli 
pruscrvcil  aa  wholes,  either  in  the  schouU  of  the  bards  by  well-exereiscd 
memory,  or  in  written  records,  they  were  used  as  parts,  and  circulated 
through  tbe  country  as  a  sort  of  common  projicrty  which  tlic  local 
miustrcts,  or  the  same  wandering  minstrel  at  different  places,  might 
deal  with  as  he  pleased.  They  were  therefore  liable,  in  their  passage 
from  Homer  to  Pisiatiatos,  under  whom  they  for  the  first  time 
assumed  a  universally  acknowledged  literary  shape,  to  all  sorts  of 
variations  and  interpolations,  impossible  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  elimi- 
nated with  any  certainty,  and  alwolutcly  precluding  the  possibility  of 
drawing,  fVom  the  curious  comparison  of  iodtridual  phrases  and  allusions, 
any  legitimate  conclusion  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  parts  of  the  poem 
in  which  these  phrases  and  allusions  occur. 

0.  The  homogenemixncRS  of  a  certain  traditional  style  which  the 
schools  of  miiifltrrlsy  used  in  early  times,  renders  it  hopeless  to  look 
for  proofs  of  a  ditfcrcnt  authorship  in  tbe  region  of  purely  philological 
expression.  So  far  as  language  and  style  arc  concerned,  the  style  of 
the  Odyascy  and  of  the  tliad  arc  the  same ;  much  more  the  same  in 
every  re»|>ect,  certainly,  than  any  two  plays  of  Sliakespearc  selected  Gram 
difft-reitt  ages  of  his  dramatic  career ;  and  even,  if  such  a  difference  of 
|Btyle  conid  be  poiuted  out  in  the  two  sections  of  the  Hiud,  or  in  the 
'  Odyssey  ns  distinguished  from  the  Iliad,  the  just  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
^m  it  might  be  that  the  •<tylc  of  the  same  minstrel  had   satfeccd  %. 
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Mli{;1it  mmlitifatioD,  either  from  the  character  of  the  materials  uhich  be 
tisi-d,  or  froni  Ihc  influence  of  mature  years  anil  enlarged  cxpcricuco  ou 
a  mind  of  great  ecnsibility  and  mauy-Bidcd  iippn:eiution. 

10.  'ITie  ahoTC  considerations  must  cause  us  vcrj"  seriously  to  [lausc 
before  entering  upon  the  Tcry  adventurous  attempt  made  by  the  ilUiiii- 
guished  professor  of  Greek  in  Aberdeen  to  elimiuatc  out  of  a  large  section 
of  the  Iliad  colled  by  Mr.  Grote  the  AchUleid,  any  large  acctioii,  auil 
assign  its  nuthorahip  to  the  Homer  of  the  Odyssey.  Against  the  aceept- 
ance  of  this  theory,  he.siilc8  ihe  presumptions  arising  from  the  general 
eharacter  and  conditions  of  early  minstrel  poetry  aboTC  stAtcd^  there 
irill  rise  up  rpiiekly  in  the  minds  of  many  the  feeling  that  though  the 
Odyssey  is  uudoublcdly  the  more  closcrly  compacted  structure,  the  Iliad 
flsHhea  out  in  most  places  with  more  clcelric  power  of  gcuiiis,  and  that 
1o  admit  this  genius,  and  then  systematically  cxscct  some  of  the  fincxt 
fields  where  it  displays  itself,  is  a  very  scurvy  Ttay  of  treating  the  author 
of  the  Achilleid,  and  a  very  unfair  acecssiou  of  honour  laid  gratuitously 
at  the  door  of  the  Homer  of  the  Odyssey. 

11.  Taking  FrofcHSor  Cicddeti'  extremely  ingenious  auaJysis  iu  detail, 
it  seems  impoEtiible  for  an  unprejudiced  mind  cot  to  feel  that  he  has 
atlachcd  too  much  higuificauoe  to  idight  accidental  difierencc«,  and  that, 
even  allr)n-ing  these  ditlcrcnces  to  Ih?  greater  than  they  are,  they  by  uo 
meaiu,  logically  or  aisthclieally,  varraut  his  couclusions. 

12.  In  the  first  jilace,  his  criterion  of  yef»jrnphicui  kHOtvhitge 
proves  only  that  the  strictly  Achillean  hooka  of  ihc  Iliad  moved  in 
a  narrower  Held  of  geographical  associaUon  than  that  which  belonged 
to  other  heroes  of  the  war.  Though  an  Odyssey  had  never  been 
written,  this  is  precisely  what  must  have  occurred,  as  the  jioem  grew 
to  larger  dimensions  under  the  busy  band  of  the  wandering  minstrel. 
The  fact  on  which  Professor  Geddes  dwells  with  special  cmphasia 
under  this  head,  viz.,  ihat  "VXka^f  and  'KXXjjvic,  acquire  o  geographical 
extension  in  (he  Odyssey,  and  what  he  calU  the  Ulysses  books  of 
the  Iliad,  which  docs  not  occur  in  any  of  the  books  of  the  Achilleid, 
may  be  explained  partly  by  the  loose  use  of  local  uamec  in  thg«c  early 
times  of  continual  drift  among  the  peoples,  aud  partly  may  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  later  rbapsodists  using  the  geographical  phraseology 
of  their  own  time. 

13.  The  criterion  of  httirowr  nnA  pathos  is  utterly  worthless.  That  the 
author  of  the  Iliad  has  a  fair  perception  of  Ihc  humorous  is  evident  from 
Ihc  dcMription  of  Vulcan  performing  waiter's  service  to  the  gods  in  the 
Olympian  Banquet  of  Book  ]. ;  and,  if  there  be  more  of  this  playful 
chcerfidiic8*i  in  the  Odyssey,  It  is  simply  because  the  intense  warlike 
fur^  of  the  Iliad,  aud  the  general  dignity  of  its  theme,  will  not  allow 
large  scope  for  the  eibibition  uf  it.  As  lo  pathos,  to  viudieato  to  a 
sejiarnte  author  all  the  passages  in  the  Iliad  where  teiidemesa  aud 
dclicaey  of  seutimcnt  ore  prominent,  is  Himply  to  make  the  author  ol 
the  Achilleid  what  uo  great  poet  ia,  though  a  stoic  may  bcj  n  man 
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without  n  tear.  Pathetic  pieces  arc  introduced  in  the  Hind  simpljr 
bccansc  the  uuthor  of  the  poem  was  a  great  pc«t,  and  hecaiisc  he  was 
only  too  thankful,  when  hia  subject  allowed  him,  to  be  deaf  for  a  season 
to  the  rattling  of  war  chariots,  and  to  allow  the  gentle  sounds  of 
pastoral  i»cacc  and  domcitic  tenderness  to  wander  innocentlj'  through 
bis  ear. 

14.  Similar  remarks  spply  ^o  tl>6  criterion  of  coiyugal  hont>ur  and 
affection.     The  aulbor  of  the  Iliad  could  not  always  expatiate  on  the 

ictbocU  of  cutting'  throats  cpically ;  so  he  might  be  allowed  a  little  con- 
ibial  scene  between  Hector  and  Andromache,  without  being  supposed 
to  hare  any  mystical  connexion  with  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 

15.  The  criterion  of  honour  to  Utyases  amounts  simply  to  this. 
Ulys&cs  as  a  type  of  the  diplomatic  man  stands  in  e.x.actly  the  same  re* 
hition  to  Aeliillcs  that  Cavour  did  to  Garibaldi  in  the  great  Italian  war. 
The  author  of  the  Iliad  did  him  Kpecial  honour  in  the  part  of  the  Iliad 
where  be  brings  him  on  the  stage;  and  that  iit  all.  In  the  so-called 
Achillean  Ijookji^  if  lie  appears  less  prominent  and  lesa  noble,  perhaps  it  is 
mniply  bt^canse  Homer  was  a  good  artist,  and  knew  when  to  employ,  and 
how  to  treat,  bis  principal  figures. 

10.  In  the  cba[itor  of  tnleiit  sffrnpaihifs  and  nniipathies  I  can  find 
nothing  that  supports  the  thesis  of  the  learned  Professor.  If  Hector, 
in  what  he  calls  the  Ulyssean  books,  ts  the  beau  ideal  of  a  courtier,  brarc 
and  tender,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  appears  somewhat  of  a 
boaiiter  and  a  bully  and  a  coward,  in  the  conclntliug  portion  of  the 
Acbillcid,  this  contradiction  on  the  pait  of  the  jioct,  or  blunder  if  you 
choose,  is  the  natural  product  of  the  orer-action  of  the  sympathetic  and 
the  patriotic  element  combined  in  the  minstrel''^  mind.  Before  .4cliillca 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  stand ;  so  even  the  brave  Hector  must  seem  a 
coward,  precisely  as  Pallas  Athene,  the  mo«t  perfect  character  in  the  Gi-eck 
Olympus,  becomes  an  instigator  of  perjury,  simply  because  the  patriotic 
pulKs  in  the  poet's  heart  malce  bitn  forget  bis  morality.  Similar 
remarVs  apply  to  the  fair  Helen;  if  »be  is  heaped  up  with  epithets  of 
pruftc  in  the  aupjMsed  Ulyseeau  books,  it  is  simply  because  Achillea  is 
oat  of  the  way  for  the  nonce,  and  there  is  room  to  tell  about  cjther 
people  ;  and  il  may  be  also,  as  Profewsor  Geddes  says,  that  slic  was 
naturally  better  known  and  more  talked  of  in  the  ballads  of  Southern 
Greece,  than  in  those  of  Northern  Thessaly,  but  this  prores  nothing  at 
all  as  to  the  (^jwcial  authorship  of  the  poet,  whoerer  he  was,  who  put 
these  materials  iuto  tltcir  present  shape. 

17.  In  hi*  l'2tb  chapter  Professor  Geddes  lays  down  as  the  result 
of  his  minute  observations  on  Iheo/of/ical  matleni  in  Homer,  tliat  there 
il  the  same  relation  Ijetwcca  the  theology  of  the  Aehillcid  and  tint  of 
the  Odyuicy  as  geologists  recognize  between  pxixizoia  and  nco^toic 
epochs  in  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust;  in  other  words,  that  in  the 
cnnnie  of  the  development  of  religious  ideas,  the  theology  of  the  Odyssey 
and  the  Odystcau  hooks  of  the  Iliad  stands  as  high  ahjvc  the  tU^iViij^ 
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or  the  AcliillcicI  as  the  theology  of  Pindar  and  J^cbylua  stands  ubovR 
the  theology  of  the  Odyssey,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  theology  of 
Sooratcfl  sXottA  above  the  theology  of  Pindar.  Nov,  it  appcarn  to  me 
there  is  no  proof  of  any  such  stage  of  dcvclopmcut.  The  Jove  of  the 
Ilisd  i»  AS  miicli  a  morAl  god  and  a  god  of  morftl  retribution  as  the  god 
of  tltc  Otlysscy ;  he  punialu-a  in  the  course  of  the  ])oem  the  insolence  of 
Agaiuemnon  just  as  manifestly  as  in  the  Odyssey  tlie  insolonco  of 
the  suitors  of  Pcnclupc;  and,  if  there  l)e  in  the  Acliilleid  a  more  fre- 
quent use  of  epithets  rcfctnng  to  tlie  omnipotence  of  Jove  as  the  wii'lder 
of  the  physical  forces  of  the  Universe,  and  a  more  pronounced  evidence 
of  strife  between  the  Olympian  powers,  it  is  simply  because  in  these 
books  the  element  of  stiifc  involves  both  go<U  and  men,  and  the  sturmy 
nature  of  the  subject  has  an  effect  on  the  associations  of  the  poet. 
Oilic-r  slight  diiVcreuecs  noticed  under  the  head  of  religion  by  the  Pro- 
fessor arc  either  uccidcntal,  oi  prcieeed  naturally  from  the  dtn'L-rent 
ballad  materials  whicli  the  poet  used  in  the  coniiiosition  of  dilTcrcnl 
ta  of  his  ])ocni. 

18.  Professor  Gcddes  discovers  in  his  Achilleid  a  polieuzoic  period 
of  murtttiiy,  as  well  as  of  theology.  But  if  it  be  a  fact,  as  he  says,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  of  thu  minute  a<:euracy  of  his  assK^rtioii,  that  the  sstvage 
ferocity  and  brutal  inhumanity  of  the  Homcrie  heroes  appear  largely 
in  the  Achilleid,  aud  les¥i,  or  not  at  all.iu  his  Odyssean  books,  he  roust 
nut  be  allowed  to  forget  tltat  the  biM)ks  ol  the;  Achilleid  arc  precisely 
those  where  the  battle  is  at  its  hottest,  and  where  ferocity,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  plays  a  prominent  part.  It  must  he  borne  iu  mind  likewise 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  poetic  nature  is  sympathy,  and  that  a  min- 
slrcl,  like  a  deer-hound,  may  be  ns  mild  aw  a  lamb  iu  one  part  of  his 
poem,  and  fierce  as  a  tiger  in  another.  The  books  which  Mr.  Grotc 
cuts  out  from  the  Iliad  arc  all,  except  Book  I\.,  precisely  those  where 
Achilles  docs  not  appear,  and  where  of  course  the  contagion  of  his 
fierce  and  iracnnd  atmosphere  docs  not  nffect  the  more  placid  tcnour  of 
the  minstrel's  emotion. 

19.  Under  the  heads  of  manners  and  customt  Professor  Geddes 
concludes — (1.)  That  the  Odyssean  cantos  of  the  Iliad  are  on  a  higher 
stage  of  architectural  advancement  than  the  canloH  of  the  Iliad.  So  far  as 
there  may  be  any  ground  fur  this  observation,  the  dilTcrcucc  is  explained 
simply  by  the  fact  that  in  the  non-Achillcid  books,  which  arc  not  in  the 
heat  and  turmoil  of  battle,  domestic  architecture  is  more  naturally 
spoken  of  than  in  the  more  charactcriatically  wurLikc  books.  (2.)  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  words  aud  epithets  relating  to  dress  and  fur- 
niture. If  tliL'sc  are  more  abundant  in  th*;  non-Aehillvid  books  of  the 
Iliad,  it  is  «imply  because  the  singer,  out  ao  engrossed  aud  absorbiHl  by 
the  whirl  aud  fire  of  battle,  has  leisure  to  think  of  other  things,  which 
bring  him  into  the  mure  peaceful  ix'gitmof  the  Udyssey.  lie  could  nut 
avoid  being  Odvaseaii  to  a  eertaiu  extent  io  his  phraseology  tho 
moment  he  coated  to  be  oxclosivcly  and  fervidly  Achillean  in  hts  spirit. 
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(S.)  The  fact  that  iport/  is  mentioned  often  in  the  OdyMcy,  and  only 
twice  ID  the  Iliad,  aud  that  in  the  noii-Aehitlcati  books,  tnay  be  taken  to 
ppoTc  that  the  llicssaliaii  minstrel  who  furnished  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
with  his  material  for  the  Achilleidj  knew  uuthing  of  that  article  of 
Oriental  commerre,  while  the  ballad  makers  ofSoiithcrQ  Greeeo,  in  the 
south-west  of  A«ia  Minor,  who  were  in  contact  with  the  Phcciiicinn  trndc-rs 
ia  the  Meditcrrancnii,  nattirally  did.  (-t.)  Among  uthcr  matters  of  Icm 
note  under  this  head,  Prcifc&sur  Geddcs  notes  that,  while  the  old  semi- 
hacbarons  method  of  buying  a  wife  from  her  father  with  so  much  j>ur- 
chli«4  money  >»  dominant  in  the  Ttiad,  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  UlyH-sean 
book$  of  the  Iliad  the  more  cirilijicd  praetice  of  giving  a  dowry  with  a 
wife  seems  to  come  to  the  foreground-  ,  But  the  iii^tnnces  in  this  ea»o 
are  too  few  on  which  to  found  any  logical  induction  ;  and  a  slight  diflc- 
rcucc  of  eustom»  iu  such  a  matter  might  have  existed  at  the  same 
[>eriod  iu  different  parts  of  Greece,  aud  so  form  uo  legitimate  ground 
for  any  theory  of  pahcozoie  aud  neozoic  formations  iu  the  praetice  of 
uiurriuge.  (5.)  Certain  inodej«  of  thought  and  expression  io  the  Achil- 
IciJ,  to  which  Profc«or  (Icddcs  applies  the  epithet  of  archaic  or  pahuo- 
Koic,  upiMjar  to  mc  to  he  only  more  bold  and  vivit],  aud  indicate*  as  in  the 

ler  cases,  only  that  the  fervid  [lassion  of  the  Aclullcau  portion  of  the 

i^ais  hxs  inipre^seil  its  lierco  gU>w  on  certain  |Hirtion<)  of  the  phraseo* 
h>gy  of  ihopc  worke. 

20.  The  attempt  Ut  prove  a  higher  estiniutu  of  horses  in  the  Achillcid 
a.1  a  proof  of  diverse  anlliorship  seems  to  inc  a  eompletc  failure.  In 
cODnexion  with  a  llicssalian  hero,  and  iu  the  hurry  and  skurry  of  a  hot 
hattle-ficid,  in  which  ciiariot- fighters  play  the  principal  part,  the  praise 
of  horses  naturally  becomes  moiT  prominent;  but  all  over  (ii-ecce,  a« 
Ariittotic  remarks  in  the  "  Politics,"  in  early  times  the  horsemen  were 
the  aristocracy  ;  and  their  less  frequent  praise  in  the  Odyssey,  and  iu 
the  Qoict  books  of  the  Iliadj  belougs  to  the  subject,  not  to  the  author. 

31.  I   have  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to    the  do^.     The   Iliad 
is  a  warlike  poem,  and  the  principal  part  which  dogs  play  in  war  is  the 
part  which  they  play  iu  commou  with  the  vultures  ;  aud  the  mentiuu 
of   them  with  Iom  fierce  associations,  iu  one  or  two  places  of  the  m-^ 
called  Ody^scau  hookm,  seems  purely  accidcutal. 

23-  In  hie  cliaplt-r  entitled  "Local  miut-taarks,"  Professor  Geddes, 
alter  a  miuutc  examination  of  topographical  peculiarities,  concludes 
that  "it  is  in  llic  Acliilteid  that  the  traces  of  Thcsaalian  inllueuco 
appear  iu  the  greatest  copiousuc»s  aud  freshncM ;  and  the  general 
stniia  of  evidence  is  iu  favour  of  its  Thessalian  origin"  (p.  266).  To 
this  proposition  I  can  have  no  objection  ;  iit  fact,  X  should  have  been 
ffurpriscd  if  it  had  been  otherwise.  Tluit  the  popular  hnllnds  which 
celnbntte  the  praise  of  a  Thesstaliau  hero  should  smell  of  Tlieaaaly  vras 
qnitc  natural,  even  if  Northern  tirecce  had  uot  been  what  we  kuoiv  it 
was,  the  early  nurse  both  of  Hetlcuic  poetr}'  aud  theology ;  and  a 
Smyrucao  miD!*irel  who  sang   the  birth  of  Achilles  would  of  oourso 
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nsc  tlicse  local  mint-marks  {jreferably  in  those  books  vhere  bis  DOAterials 
came  from  thia  Local  suiirco. 

iiS.  To  the  local  miot-marks  of  lib  Ulys^eaii  books,  all  to  tbc 
cffet't  that  the  author  of  these  books  was,  as  gcueral  traditiou  certified, 
an  Asiatic  Greek,  belongiug  to  »he  Kastcrn  coast  of  the  jiCgeao,  no 
man  can  hare  any  interest  to  object,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gladstone^ 
who  to  his  other  ingenious  norclticj  has  lately  u(lde<l  this  one,  that 
the  Homer  of  old  Hellenic  miustrchy  was  a  European,  and  uot  an 
Aitiatie.  But  the  to^Kigraphical  indications  in  tbcsc  l>ooks  prore  only 
that  vhercver  the  author  of  the  Iliad  was  not  led  to  identify  himself 
with  the  atmosphei-c  and  environment  of  the  Tlic&inlian  Itallada  whicb 
centred  round  the  person  of  Achilles,  there  he  delighted  in  the  Bccnory 
of  the  place  of  his  birtli ;  and  the  non-Achillcan  elements  of  bin  accncry 
smell  of  the  Cayster  and  of  Mount  Ida,  just  as  'Walter  Scutt's  earliest 
lays  smell  of  TneeU-side  and  of  the  Kildou  hills. 

24.  Under  the  nest  head  (eh.  22)  entitled  "Glimytes  of  a  Pertvnut 
Homer,"  there  is  nothing  that  in  the  least  degree  alters  the  general  bearing 
of  the  argument  as  above  stated.  The  tradition  that  Homer  was  an 
Ionic  Greek  will  explain  tbc  genesis  and  the  eoiitcnta  of  both  the  Htad 
and  Odrssey,  as  naturally  as  the  scenery  aud  subjects  of  'NViilter  Scott's 
three  Urst  poems  arc  explained  by  his  being  a  native  of  Tweed-side, 
and  his  early  resideuce  in  the  Highlanda.  Sea  voyages  and  sea  adven- 
tures could  not  but  be  familiar  to  a  bard  who  lived  ou  the  aeaboard 
of  a  country  rich  in  harhotirs,  and  familiarly  vibitcd  by  PlKEuieiati 
mereliant  vessels ;  the  plain  of  the  Troad  resounded  with  the  echo  of 
the  great  ThcssaKan  captniu's  fenid  eliariot- wheel*? ;  and  the  ground 
not  occupied  by  ThctB>a)ian  traditions  was  naturally  IHIed  up  by  rich 
gleanings  from  the  waving  ei>riifields  of  South  Hellenic  minstrelsy. 

25.  Ill  bis  twenty-thini  chapter,  cntitletl  "  Sffouariry  of  EtMcat 
Pur/iose"  Professor  Gcddcs  hazards  the  Htrong  assertion  that  there  ia  no 
moral  pnriKMc  in  the  .^cliillcid,  and  that  the  original  poem  was  6nt 
moralized  by  the  addition  of  the  non-Aebilleau  liooks  composed  by  a 
bard  in  a  higher  itage  of  ethical  development,  and  whose  great  |)oeni, 
the  Odyssey,  is  not  only,  as  Bunscn  has  it,  the  earliest  and  the  Imm*  novel 
in  the  world,  but,  at  the  same  time,  tbc  most  solemn  and  seriona 
sermon.  The  answer  to  thi.i  i»  supplied  both  by  the  invocation  and 
In-  the  whole  course  of  the  poem.  The  (iitvXtt  Aioc,  or  Counsel  of 
Jove,  which  rules  the  whole  eonrse  of  the  war,  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  insolence  of  an  absolute  king,  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  and  the 
righi;  of  a  high-minded  assoriale  chief,  waa  an  act  at  ooec  impolitic 
and  sinful,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  bring  forth  bitter  fruit  in  the 
misfortunes  and  humiliation  which  ovcrwheliucd  the  subjects  of  the 
insolent  monarch,  so  long  as  he  remained  unreconciled  to  his  doughty 
Tbcssalian  ally. 

2C.   In  conclusion,  I  have  two  remark*  to  make: — 

(1)  If  Profcawr  Gcddcs  could  bring  au  array  uf  strictly  philological 
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peculiarities  to  differentiate  his  Achillean  and  UlTssean  parts  of  the 
Iliad ;  that  isj  if  he  coald  prove  a  marked  identity  of  linguistic  idiomr 
between  the  exaected  books  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  this  in  my 
opinion  would  bring  an  accession  of  real  strength  to  his  position  which 
at  present  fails.  But  this  is  the  very  thing  which  I  fear,  even  with  the 
most  curious  aid,  which  he  may  borrow  from  Curtius  and  the  other- 
Sanscrit  root-diggers,  now  everywhere  enlarging  their  phylacteries  with, 
no  small  obserration — this,  I  say,  he  will  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  do. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  supposing  Homer  to  be  the  author  of  the  wholes 
poem,  as  he  was  bom  and  moved  about  in  a  district  where  a  consider- 
able admixture  of  Aeolic,  Doric,  and  Ionic  peculiarities  was  currenfr 
nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  in  his  capacity  of  wandering  min- 
strel, he  might  use  a  predominance  of  Aeolic  or  Doric  in  one  part  of 
his  poem  and  of  Ionic  in  another.  And,  again ;  as  the  books  in  their 
separate  shape  had  a  wide  currency  through  all  Hellenic  countries  for 
several  hundred  years  before  they  took  their  last  shape  under  Pisistratus,. 
it  may  readily  have  happened  that,  under  local  influence,  some  minstrels- 
may  have  modified  a  certain  sequence  of  the  poems  according  to  one- 
dialectic  variety,  and  other  minstrels  according  to  another  variety. 

(2)  My  second  remark  is  that  the  relegation  of  certain  books  into  the 
non-Achillean  section,  as  being  not  necessary  to  the  logical  consistency 
of  the  poem,  is  a  very  arbitrary  affair,  and  renders  the  basis  of  Professor 
Geddes' induction  extremely  insecure.  For,  not  to  mention  that  logical 
consistency  is  the  virtue  of  an  argument,  not  of  a  poem,  in  which 
digressions,  and  episodes,  and  expansions  may  often  form  ihe  best  part 
of  the  banquet,  judging  by  their  fervour,  and  spirit,  and  movement,  and 
stirring  power,  I  see  no  books  of  the  Diad  that  more  potently  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  Achilleid  than  the  fifth  and  the  ninth,  and  yet  these  ar& 
to  be  denied  to  the  author  of  those  books  whose  inspiration  is  most 
akin  to  them,  and  to  be  handed  over  to  the  peaceful  serenity  and  easy- 
going pace  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  This  appears  to  me  very 
much  like  taking  the  third  canto  of  "  Childc  Harold"  and  handing  it  over 
to  Samuel  Rogers,  or  crediting  to  a  composition  marked  by  the  finished 
antithetic  grace  of  a  French  Stranger,  a  song  that  rings  in  its  every 
line  with  the  pathetic  simplicity,  the  vivid  naturalness,  and  the  direct 
manly  moscolarity  of  Robert  Bums. 

John  S.  Blackie. 
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RENT. 


A  RKPLY  TO  iin.  MURROUOH  O'BRIEN. 


IN  the  CuNTBMFOKARV  RsYisw  foT  December^  1879^  &u  eudeavour  was 
ntndo  tu  ouswcr  Uie  question.  What  is  Kent?  The  view  then 
t«kru  of  tlie  nature  of  rent  has  been  criticised,  in  a  friendly  spirit^  by 
Mr,  Murrough  O'Brien,  in  a  p^per  read  on  April  20,  1880,  to  the 
Statistical  and  Social  Inquiir  Society  of  Ireland.  The  matters  of  which 
this  pa{)cr  tnats  highly  merit  discussion.  They  hare  a  direct  bearing 
ou  a  right  understanding  of  tlie  true  nature  of  rent,  of  its  essential 
character  and  cArcts,  and  this  is  a  subject  which  possesses  great  impor- 
tance at  all  times,  and  more  espedally  at  the  present  honr,  when  rent  is 
angrily  assailed  by  many  sufferers  as  a  cause  and  an  aggraratiou  of  the 
asrtcultural  depressiou  with  whidi  they  hare  been  orertaken.  Bent 
uecvMarily  a^i^ts  the  whole  country;  it  is  debated  on  ereiy  side. 
Pityen  and  leceiim  of  rent  are  deeply  interested  in  ascertaining 
what  are  the  |vinetples  whi^  determine  its  magnitude.  What  rent  is? 
How  large  ur  how  small  it  ought  to  be  ?  are  inquiries  whidi  c<Hicem  the 
whole  uatiiut.  Above  all,  the  process  by  which  the  assessment  of  rent 
i»  reonrhed  is  a  matter  of  most  critical  importance :  yet  how  many  bare 
mftstemt  and  got  firm  bold  of  it  ?  For  most  men.  What  is  rent  ?  is  a 
4|tt(«twn  still  most  diflkult  to  answer. 

\t  wiU  be  easier  to  examine  and  jndge  dhe  criticisms  of  Mr.  Mnrrongh 
O'ttrien,  if  the  new  taken  of  the  natnie  of  rent  in  the  CoxTExroBAXT 
It«Tisw  be  first  esptuacd  in  its  main  fentmea.  The  qnestion.  What  is 
rent  ?  natiount^T  saggwte  ^  answer  that  nnt  b  the  nwsadcntioa  paid 
ftir  the  hire  of  land.  Many  stop  at  thb  answer,  and  foncr  that  they 
hnw  gtwna  a  Ml  expbnation  of  rent ;  b«t  they  aie  mistaken.  It  gives 
Vit  litUe  infonntitnn  aho«t  lenU  It  is  noAi^  more  than  a  hen^n^ 
w  tttfe  «f  a  rhf<et:  Ae  Iwwfc^p  aoa^  mwt  fcOov.  In  the 
iMf mfe  heth  vTlaw  wd  «r  the  coaBon  vwU  itat  t i,pi— it  Ae 
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amouot  of  money  ptiid  for  the  hiring  of  various  pro[}crtics  coimcctcd 
with  land — such  a-s  laud  borrowed  for  building  or  forcultiratlou,  bousca, 
cbsmticrs  ia  hoascs^  and  other  similar  things ;  thoy  arc  all  grouped 
U^ethcr  under  the  trord  rent.  Rut  to  nup|)osc  that  they  all  possess  the 
tame  identical  ualnrc,  and  can  all  he  explained  hy  one  common  descrip- 
tioD,  would  be  to  fall  into  a  fata!  mistake,  and  would  leave  agricultural 
rent  a  pure  uuraTclled  riddle.  The  hiring  of  a  house  or  chambers  ia 
effected  by  the  same  process  as  the  hiring  of  a  horse  for  a  ridc^  or  a 
steam  plough  for  tillage.  The  hirer  pays  the  price  of  the  article  in  its 
rown  market,  as  gorerncd  by  its  xupjily  and  demand.  The  only  questions 
which  arise  in  his  mind  arc  whether  the  article  will  suit  the  purpose  for 
which  he  wants  it,  and  whether  its  prioc  id  fair  aud  reasonable  in  the 
then  state  of  the  market.  When  a  merchant  hires  chambers  in  Grcsbam 
House,  they  hare  no  other  connection  with  his  business  than  as  being 
m  fit  place  for  doing  hi*  ofiicc-work  in  ;  if  they  arc  judged  to  bo  con- 
Tenieat  for  this  object,  the  hirer  pays  the  rent  demanded  if  he  regJirds 
it  as  the  natural  price.  If  he  dcema  it  exorbitant,  be  looks  out  for 
other  chamliers  elsewhere,  and  so  ends  the  whole  operation  of  hiring  an 
ofTice  aud  consenting  to  the  rent  claimcfl. 

The  hiring  of  a  farm  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  it,  and  engaging 
in  the  agricultural  business,  is  an  operation  radically  different  in  kind 
from  the  hiring  of  a  house  or  chambers.  It  is  not  the  acquiring  of  an 
object  needed  for  carrying  on  a  particular  trade;  it  is  an  oction  of  a 
totally  different  nature.  Its  distinctive  and  essential  character  is,  that 
^^^  tenant  who  hires  a  farm  from  a  landlord  is  a  man  purchasing  a 
bnsiness  on  terms  of  an  annual  payment,  called  rent.  He  is  not  a 
manafacturer  at  Manchester,  resolved  to  take  up  the  business  of  cotton 
[spinntog,  and  buying  or  hiring  a  piece  of  land  to  build  a  mill  on,  as  a  neees- 
Isary  instrument  for  carrying  out  his  intention.  The  manufacturer's 
'8olc  inquiry  is  whether  the  land  is  suitable  for  a  mill,  and  whether  the 
price  demanded  for  it  is  fair  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
market  for  land.  Tliat  is  not  the  position  of  an  incoming  tenant. 
Hw  true  position  is  that  of  a  man,  as  oftcu  hardens,  who  is  buying 
a  business  on  sale ;  for  whether  he  purcbasca  the  farm  outright, 
in  order  to  cultivate  it,  or  hires  it  for  a  time,  makes  no  difference 
in  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.  He  is  buying  a  specific 
business  in  a  given  locality,  as  any  man  might  do  in  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  his  motive  i*  profit.  He  seeks,  as  he  him.self  might  word 
it,  to  get  a  living  out  of  the  farmj  out  of  the  trading  organization  which 
he  acquires.  This  consideration  governs  the  whole  of  the  negotiation 
between  the  landowner  aud  himself,  betweeti  the  seller  or  letter  of  the 
business  and  himself,  the  purchaser,  or  borrower  upon  terms  of  an  annual 
payment,  of  the  means  of  prolit  which  he  seeks  to  acquire.  Hence  bis 
■setual  position  compels  hiro  to  take  into  account  many  more,  and  far 
nore  deeply  important,  considerations  than  those  which  present  tbcm- 
sdres  to  the  hirer  of  a  commercial  office,  or  of  a  site  for  a  factory.    Hft 
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miut  investigate  ail  the  iletaUs  of  tlie  busiocM  lie  ia  bargaiuiug  for. 
He  OftDDOt  learn  what  is  the  littiug  price  vibich  he  caa  agree  to,  what 
the  mtt  be  cau  aflbrd  to  pajr,  till   he  hits  reckoned  up  all  the  coat  of 
Cultivation  which  he  viU  have  to  encounter^  the  auouut  of  produce  he 
luay  rcaauimlfly  ex]icct  to  realize,    the   price  irhicli  it  nill  fetch  ou  sale, 
auil  thus  has  aKJcrtaiocd   what  quantity  of  profit   he  may  calculate  on, 
and  of  that  profit  how  much  he  can  oanseut  to  aiurender  to  Uic  laudlord 
of  irhoni  he  horronrs.      It  is  true  that  the  negotiation  may  t)egin  with  a 
particular  rent  demanded  by  the  laudlord,  but  that  makes  uu  dilfercacc 
in  the  real   nature  of  the  proceeding.     The  landlord's  demand  in  built 
on  the  same  identical  basis — an  estimation  of  a  resulting  profit  after  ail 
the  above-mentioned   items  bare  been  weighed.     lie  knowe  what  the 
mode  of  reckoning  must  be  which  the  intending  hirer  must  adopt,  and 
he  himself  has  made  his  calculations  in  the  same  way.      He  baa  tonoed 
an  estimate  of  what  rent  be  may  demand  upon  a  coinimtatiou  of  the 
gross  profit  to  he  expected  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  farm- 
Hut  hero    a    very    peculiar   feature    preacuts  itself   in    a^ricullure 
which   is   very  dissimilar  from  what  is   generally    found    in    unliusry 
mauufactnriug.     The  details  of  a  manufacturing  business,  its  cxwt  of 
pnxluctiun,  the  c^tpense   of  raw  material,  the  charges  which   it   has  to 
liustaiii,    tho  gvneral    price  of  the  goods  produced,  and   the    rate    of 
profit,  are  much  the  same  in  &e  same  town,  and  oAou  in  tho  same 
disti-ict.      'Die  essential    and   important  figures  are  thus   rciu-bt-d  with 
com))arativc  ease.     It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  ngrlculiural  huKtm^ss. 
Here  the  unit  is  not  the  district,  nor  even  the  estate,  hut  the  indirtdual 
farm.      Kacb  farm  has  its  own  special  cbaractcristici;,  which  cxcreiKC  a 
mighty  influence  ou  the  cost  of  its  cultivation,  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duce, the  prices  it  will  fetch,  and  tho  profit  which  will  be  raaliaed.    For 
almost  evrry  farm  in  the  kingdom  those  items  must  Iw  separately  cal- 
culated before  the  fitting  rent  can  be  ascertained.     There  arc  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  within  the  zone  in  which  the  carting  of 
produce  and  of  the  returning  manmrcs  is  carried  on,  which  command  a 
Ycnt  of  i;10  an  acre;   a  very  abort  distance  beyond,  almost  ailjainiug, 
the  rent  sinks  to  £5.     The  rariations  in  fertility,  nearness  to  stations 
and  high  roadit,  distance  from  which  manures  hare  to  be  derived,  tithes, 
poor<rates,  and  other  local  burdcnii,  accessibility  of  markets,  wugc^,  and 
other  im])ortant  matters,  are  often  enormous,  and  their  effects  on  the 
profits  won  are  visible  at  once.      Hence,  as  a  rule,  each  single  farm  is 
the  object  of  a  special  debate  between  lender  and  borrower.     I'bo  farm 
hired  is  a  separate  husincas  by  itaclf,  which  brings  forwanl  for  calcula- 
tion points   peculiar  to  itself.     Its   profits,  and  consequently  its  rent, 
must  be  individually  estimated.     Such  dissimilarities,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  are  far  feebler  in  common  manufactures. 

Further,  it  is  evident  that  in  making  this  calculation  an  iucoming 
tenant  will  take  no  hued  of  the  price  at  which  the  landowner  moy  hare 
purchased  the  estate,  nor  eren  of  the  money  he  has  spent  in  making 
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itDprovcmcntB  ou  tlic  rarm,  sudi  as  draiua,  buildings,  or  other  conre- 
niences.  His  couccrti,  so  far^  is  strictly  limited  to  the  produce  wliiuU 
he  may  reckon  ou  bciug  able  to  oUtaiu  from  its  caltivation.  Bat  of 
course  these  improvcmcots,  as  instruments  of  creating  produce^  will 
count  for  much  on  the  rrcdtt  stdo,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  busi* 
uesji  he.  in  liirinp  :  they  mightily  aflcct  the  (|iiaiitity  and  the  quality  of 
the  produce  to  be  hoped  for,  and  eonsc<|ucntly  the  magnitude  of  the 
protit  wliii^h  may  Ik  expected.  On  the  other  baud,  tbe  farmer  will 
uiscrc  a  counter  elaim  for  fiirtltcr  additional  improvements  for  bringing 
out  the  fttll  |K>vrcr  of  the  farm>  which  be  will  feel  he  will  have  to  carry 
out  by  an  ouLiay  of  \m  own  capital.  They  will  reckon  as  additional 
uharges  on  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

The  calculation  has  licvn  completed;   the  debtor  and  creditor  ^idcs 
of  the  account  hare  been  added  up,  nnd  a  balance  has  been  struck. 
If  the  buititiess  is  to  be  taken  on   hire,  the  balance  must  be  a  profit 
So  far  the  proceas  is  simple,  though  very  complicated   in  detail,  and 
iDtclligibtc.      Rut  rent  ]\&%  not  yet  made  its  appearance.     There  is  a 
show  of  profit  on  the  estimates;  but  wc  have  learnt  nothing  yet  about 
rent.      Indeed,  if  the  farm  was  purchased  by  a  peasant  proprietor  in. 
stead  of  hired,  the  consideration  of  rent  might  never  arise ;  the  estimate 
of  profit  wonid  be  sufficient  for  determining  the  purchase  and  its  price. 
Wo   must  now  analyse   the   balance,  and  try  to  discover   the   several 
clemeuu   it   contains.      In  the  first  place,  a  deduction  mrut  be  made 
from  it  foriutci'est  ou  the  capital  invested  in  the  busincso,    Tbat  is  not  a 
special  gain  derived  from  the  hiring  of  tbefarm;  for  that  interest  could  have 
been  obtained  without  labour  and  without  risk  by  laying  out  tbe  capital 
io  Consols  or  mortgages,  or  some  other  divideud-yieldiag  investment. 
That  deduction   effected,  tbe  remainder  is   pure  pro5t;   but  where  is 
rent  ?      Manifestly  it  is  included   in    that   profit— it   is  a  part  of  it. 
But  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  and  upou  what  principle?     There 
are  two  sharers  in  tbat  balance  of  profit — two  pai-lies  who  must  receive 
from  it   the  reward  for  the  service  which  caeli  rondors  to  tbe  other — 
the   letter  and    tbe  hirer.      How  arc   they  to  divide   it  ?     Tbe  usual 
luppovilion  is,  that  the  landlord  fixes  the  rent  which  must  be  given  for 
the  use  of  the  land,  and  all  that  the  tenant  has  to  say  in  the  matter 
in  to  accept  or  reject  tbe  sum  demundei).     TUis  is  an  utterly  inaccurate 
description  of  the  real   situation,      lu  every  purchase  tbe  buyer  is  the 
mail  who  ultimately  decides  uhcthcr   a  sale   shall   take  place.     If  he 
refuse*  to  buy,  tbe  article  is   not  sold.     When   prices  rise  in  excess,  it 
ll  possible  tbat  no  buyers  will    bo  found.      In  tho  ease  of  the  rent  of 
laiul,  the  Itorrsiwer,  Ute  farmer,  wields  a  force  which   the  landlonl  can- 
not match.      lie  must  obtain  fVom  the  cultivation  of  the  land  a  profit 
which  funtishcs  on  atlcquntc  motive  for  bis  engaging  in  farming,  or  he 
viit  not  take  to  the  business.     One  only  motive  be  b&s  for  embarking 
in  the  tfiule — jmifit,  sufficient  profit,  to  reward   his  exortiom.     Of  the 
common  balance   be  must  have  enough   to  iiatisfy  that  feeling,  at  kxi 
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docs  DOt  take  the  farm.  If  the  laudoimer  insists  on  more  being  left 
as  rcitt,  the  tcuaiit  will  witlidraw,  and  another  tenant  most  be  foimd, 
ur  (he  landlord  must  cullivatu  the  land  himself.  In  that  ca««,  rent 
disappears  altogether — all  the  balance,  vrhateTer  it  may  be,  becomes  pore 
business  profit  to  the  owni-r  as  cultivator  uf  the  ■soW.  The  real  strength  of 
the  laudlord  in  the  bargaining  lies  iu  the  competition  of  other  tenants  who 
dcek  his  taod.  By  their  help  he  may  make  the  point  of  hisecLiou  of 
the  profit  such  as  to  give  him  a  larger  share ;  nevertheless,  whoever 
may  be  the  man  that  ultimately  hires  ilie  farm,  the  pnucipic  must  be 
satisticd  that  he  fccts  he  will  get  suffideut  reward  for  the  rcnture. 

We  now  discern  clearly  the  nature  of  rent,  what  it  is.  It  is  sur- 
plus profit  -that  portion  of  the  profit  reaped  by  farming,  after  every 
expense  has  been  paid>  which  is  in  excewof  what  will  satisfy  the  touaut 
an  att  adequate  reward  fur  entering  on  the  husincKs  of  farming,,  which 
will  cuaUc  him  to  got  a  projicr  living  out  of  the  business,  llont  does 
not  come  to  the  fore  till  after  all  the  preceding  stages  of  the  calculation 
have  been  completed.  The  final  point  is  the  spot  whore  the  lino  of 
profit  i&  cut ;  and  it  is  the  will  of  tho  farmer  at  last,  not  the  will  of 
the  landlord,  which  fixes  that  \ny\n\.  uf  iiilerscelion.  Thus  the  diScrcuce 
between  the  protit  of  a  uinnnfHcturer  or  shopkeeper  and  rent  becomes 
visible.  The  manufacturer  supplies  the  goods  on  the  payment  of  their 
coat  of  production,  which  includca  his  profit,  and  that  profit  is  regulated 
by  the  general  rate  of  profit  prevailing  at  the  lime.  A  better  rate  of 
prolit  would  bring  fresh  competition  into  the  business,  till  the  reward 
gathered  was  generally  on  a  level  with  that  of  other  tratlcs.  It  is  not 
so  with  rent.  Its  amount  in  ai>scssc<l  by  a  wholly  diiTcrent  proccaa. 
The  busincsa  circumstances  of  each  farm  arc  peculiar  to  itself.  Tliere 
is  no  common  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  produce  for  all  farms. 
The  machinery  by  which  ihcy  are  worked — such  as  drains,  !)iiitditig?i, 
accessible  manures  and  markets,  railways  and  roads — dilfer  prodigiously. 
Only  a  general  estimate,  to  no  small  extent  founded  on  conjecture, 
exists  licforchand.  The  results  varj'  for  each  case,  and  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined  in  advance.  Under  the  pressure  of  ."iucli  unccrlaiD 
forces  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  incoming  tenant  but  to  proceed  on 
the  principle  that  he  must  have  enough  of  the  profit  to  induce  him  to 
pursue  the  linsiness,  and  to  give  up  all  prolit  in  excess  to  his  lender,  as 
the  reward  for  the  use  of  his  land. 

Tbi!<  analysis  tenrhrs  a  tr5snn  which  it  greatly  behoves  landowncn 
to  take  to  heart.  Many  of  them  sorely  nccil  to  learn  it.  The  land- 
lord and  his  tenant  arc  partners  in  one  common  business ;  they  dirtdc 
between  them  a  common  profit ;  each  cams  more  by  performing  his 
own  part  of  the  business  well,  lly  a  judicious  expenditure  on  improving 
t)ic  power  of  producliou  of  the  soil,  the  landlord  enlarges  the  produce 
and  iticreasca  the  general  profit ;  a  latter  portion  falls  to  his  share,  bis 
rent  can  be  raised  without  injury  to  the  tenant,  who  procures  a  lar|;cr 
yield  of  grain  from  his  tillage.     An  lutclligent  and  watchful  landlord 
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IUte  wnfur  vcn'  valuable  au)  on  his  teoant  by  advice  aud  sympathjr. 
Thry  ran  (rontril)ute  to  each  other  iJeaa  and  hopes  of  liiffi-rciit  kiiiiU, 
and  UiLTcby  ilcv.'lop  augmcotcil  energy  with  correspxidiii'^  bctictU. 

Vfe  mre   now   iu  a  coaditioa   to  eiiuziiDe  the  criticisms  vfajch   Mr. 
[iirroiigh   O'BrieH   has   passed   on   the  article  in   the  CtJXTitMpoHtnv 
[EviKw.     The  view  there  taken  of  rent  i^  before   us;  we  can  perceive 
the  potuta  of  locidcucc  on  which  his  remarks  full. 

Tlic  miiin  object  of  his  dissent  is  a  doctrine  whic)i  he  chnrgcs  the 
article  with  iucnlcatiuji,  and  which  he  calls  "  economic  rent."  He  says 
that  It  mabe^  persons  think  that  there  is  a  natnral,  dcfiuitc,  and  ascer- 
tfttiiabic  quantity,  which  is  all  that  should  lie  dcmandci],  anil  that  ran 
be  paid  as  rent  for  any  jiarticulav  furni  of  laud.  He  doubts  "  irhethcr 
thii  economic  rent  cutt  be  said  to  exist  as  a  rcalityj  or  otherwUc  than 
an  imagiunrv-,  nn  ascertain  able,  and  valueless  quantity."  The  answer  to 
thi«  remark  is  easy.  There  ii»  no  such  reonomic  rent,  no  rent  hut  one 
aettted  by  the  m>9t  practical  of  methods.  The  article  never  said  that 
there  was,  from  its  fir»t  line  to  its  last.  As  may  be  seen  from  the 
account  of  rent  given  above,  one  might  as  well  speak  of  an  economic  price 
to  be  paid  for  turning  private  ironworks  into  a  Jotnt<Stock  Company,  as 
the  scientific  vnliic  of  purchasing  a  business  now  yielding  €10,000  a-ycar, 
Will  ftcicnce  tell  what  the  price  of  iron  will  be  a  year  hence?  Ricardo 
and  his  followers  endeavoured  to  coustruct  a  scientific  determination 
of  rent,  but  the  result  was  failure.  Mr.  O'Brien  rightly  calls  "  the' 
Uiciu'diiiQ  theory  useless."  ICicardo  made  the  degree  of  fertility  pos- 
sessed by  the  soil  the  scieutific  regulator  of  rent.  He  did  not  altogether 
pas»  over  other  forces  acting  uu  rent  besides  fertility,  but  be  treated 
them  as  were  subordiuute  irregularities.  He  drew  up  a  succession  of 
progressive  reuts,  according  as  fertility  advanced  by  successive  stages, 
designated  as  A,  B,  C,  &c.  They  started  from  A,  which  paid  no  rent, 
the  poor  laud  only  paying  the  bare  coat  of  tillage :  it  was  termed  the 
margin  of  cultivation.  But,uDfurtuQately^  tliis  mnthematical  de^iarture 
— this  land  which  pays  no  rent,  if  it  exists  at  nil  in  Kiigland — is  utterly 
disrc^^ardcd  by  every  landlord  and  tenant  bargaining  alK)ut  rents.  A 
mau  who  claimed  or  offered  a  particular  rentj  because  the  laud  was  at 
stage  D  from  the  mai^iu,  would  be  looked  upon  as  talking  nimplc 
nonsense.  And  then^  secondly,  multitudes  of  farms  puescssing  the 
same  degree  of  fertility  exhibit  endless  differences  of  rent,  The  forec^ 
fertility,  is  controlled,  and  often  entirely  mastered  by  other  powers. 
The  fertile  soil  of  one  farm  may  pay  a  baudsorae  rent — -another,  equally 
gifted  by  nature,  is  oppressed  by  higher  poor  rates,  greater  distance  from 
manures,  want  of  railway  transport,  long  length  of  road  to  travel  to 
market,  a  thin  population,  and  other  like  burdens ;  it  is  difficult  to  let, 
it  fetches  but  a  shabby  rent.  Where  is  the  voice  of  science  heard  la 
the  assessment  of  iti  rent?  What  is  there —what  can  tliere  be — 
but  a  settling  of  the  rent  by  the  practical,  unscientific  process  altove 
described  V      The    Contimpoiwiit   article     gave    no    sciontiflc     rule* 
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for  fixing  rent ;  but  it  explained  tlie  method  of  bargaimog  at  tbc 
letting  of  a  farm  preciselT  as  the  owners  and  the  borrowers  of  land 
argue  the  matter  out,  and  reach  the  tigure,  erery  day.  It  then  xhovcd 
bow  rent  was  a  surplus  profit,  which  remained  after  erery  other  item  of 
the  fanning  had  becu  settled. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  Where  is  the  point  at  which  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  gross  profit  cads,  and  the  suqiluv,  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  landlord,  begins  ?  Here  it  is  where  Mr.  Murrougb  O'Brien  most 
objected  to  the  view  of  rent  adopted  in  the  Conteupokaxv.  Fortunately, 
be  it  said,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his  dissent  is  founded 
OD  a  misconception  of  what  the  article  intended  to  convey,  aud  that,  in 
substance,  there  is  agreement,  and  not  discord,  between  the  writer  of 
the  article  and  hia  critic.  The  profit  which  accruea  to  the  farmer  is 
described  as  "  the  legitimate  profit  which  belongs  to  the  tenant  as  a 
mauufncturcr  of  agricultural  produce."  It  is  called  "  his  Htlitig 
reward.''  Mr.  Murrougb  O'Brien  understands  these  expresakms  to 
mean  that  the  profit  demanded  aud  obtained  by  the  tenant  is  governed 
by  some  economic  law  or  rule,  depeudeut,  more  or  less,  on  abstract 
considerations  coostituiing  scientific  relations  between  the  two  parties, 
aud  but  slightly  conucctcd  with  the  details  of  the  agricultural  busineasi 
They  imply — we  reply —nothing  of  the  kind:  there  is  not  eren  the 
shadow  of  euch  a  scnac  in  them.  The  word  "  legitimate"  denotes  simply 
what  agriculturists  iu  the  given  locality  would  consider  the  natural  proBt 
which  a  man  taking  to  a  farm  would  be  justified,  by  the  opinion  of 
the  trade,  to  expect.  Many  other  words  would  aaitobly  express  the 
same  meaning,  such  aa  the  fitting,  tbc  common  or  ordinary,  the 
bnsinesa  profit.  Aud  bow  much  ought  that  profit  to  fic  ?  How  is 
tbc  world  to  discover  what  is  its  right  amount  ?  whether  it  is  too  large 
or  too  Httle  ?  The  test,  we  answer,  is  competition.  Tf  tlic  proposed 
rent  is  insufficient  the  landlord  refuses,  and  some  other  farmer  will  ac- 
cept what  will  satisfy  the  ordinary  feeling  of  the  local  agriculluml  traders. 
If  the  landlord  is  too  enacting,  the  farm  remains  upon  hi$  hands ;  he 
must  loner  his  pretensions,  or  must  cultivate  the  form  him«clf.  There 
is  no  abstract  law  lu  tbis  proces — nothing  but  common  bargaining. 
All  that  Political  Kcouomy  can  say  about  Hk-  matter  is  to  recount  the 
various  facts  aud  forces  which  act  upon  the  cultivation  of  tliat  particular 
farm,  to  explain  the  aitoation,  aud  to  trace  out  tbe  several  motives 
which  influence  both  the  parties  to  the  ucgotiatton ;  aud  Political 
Kcouomy  rcudcn  no  small  service  to  so  important  a  trade  as  agriculture 
when  it  aualyxea  the  conditioDa  under  which  it  u  conducted,  enumerates 
the  forces  which  determine  its  results,  marks  out  for  each  party 
engaged  in  it  tlie  influence  which  he  is  authoriEcd  by  business  rules  to 
exerctBe,  and  guards  against  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  and  nnwor- 
ranted  ideas. 

^Vilb  this  explanatiou,  ne  will  now  accompany  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  the 
remarks  he  makes.     Judge  LongBeld  spoko  truly  when  he  rcpMscBtcti 
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agriculture  as  "  the  most  honourable,  health^,  antl  delif^htful  of  occupa- 
itions."  A  lower  rate  of  profit  will  be  aerpjited  by  those  who  tnkr  up 
lis  caltiug.  Equally  correct  is  Mr.  ClifTc  Lcitlic^s  remarks  that  "  the 
ccoDomical  doctriuc  of  equality  of  profits  has  no  cxifltcnce  in  fact. 
Rent  varies  immensely  in  different  locnlitiefi,  and  even  in  the  name 
district,  for  equally  fertile  land  belonging  to  different  owners,  ami  some* 
tiroes  even  nn  the  eiame  estate."  Wc  commend  the  remark  to  the 
notiec  of  scientific  Ricardiana:  wc  leave  it  to  them  to  adjust  ii  to  the 
mai^in  of  cultivation, — the  standard  of  the  no> rent-paying  land. 

The  writer  did  not  overlook  that  agricultnriat»  of  all  kinds  fi'equcntly 
igigc  ii>  other  oceu|iations  as  well  aa  farming,  and  that  tlic  Knt  they 
'mn  witling  to  pay  may  be  in  proportion  to  tlic  profitii  they  make  otlier* 
vise  than  by  farming.  It  wai  no  jiart  of  his  object  to  tLltcuss  two 
.buftineftsea  run  into  one:  it  would  hare  )x;cn  a  bard,  ns  well  as  unprofit* 
ftbic  eUbrt  to  examine  how  far  n  tSwiss  occupier  of  land  might  be 
iudoccd  to  consent  to  a  high  rent  by  combining  watch-making  with 
%t.  The  writer  of  the  article  certainly  "did  not  tell  us  wliat 
icfa  a  tenant  requires,  and  what  was  his  legitimate  pro5i:"  no  one 
not  living  in  tbc  locality  could  know,  and  even  one  wlio  did  lire  there 
coiUd  not  predict  how  far  a  watchmaker's  feelings  towards  land  might 
cany  him  in  tunsentiug  tu  a  high  rent. 

"Custom,"  beyond  doubt,  "has  a  share  with  competition  in  fixing 
rent ;"  but  ntstom  exerts  (he  same  power  in  almost  every  trude.  Custom 
ia  mighty  in  persuading  men  (o  accept  what  tliey  Hud  existing,  ail 
toncblug  of  cDonomistA  and  other  writers  notwithstanding. 

Air.  0'i5rieu  says  truly,  that  "ownership  is  the  cause  of  rent,  and 
that  it  is  the  fact  of  our  laws  permitting  private  ownership  of  land  that 
gires  rise  to  the  relation  nf  Icbsor  and  lessee  and  the  payment  of  rent." 
Bot  we  cease  to  keep  company  with  him  when  he  declares  that  "rent 
t*  not  a  quantity  that  can  be  ascertained  beforehand  by  a  consideration 
of  ttio  probnble  produce  of  tbc  land,  tlm  requircmeuta  of  the  tenant, 
and  Uic  Icj^itimate  nnionnt  of  his  profits."  If  wc  add  to  these  items 
the  ordinary  cost  of  cultivntion,  and  the  probable  selling  price,  we  shall 
find  that  rent  is,  if  not  ascerlaiued,  at  least  estimated^  beforehand  and 
acted  upon  cvcrj'  day  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  O'Brien  ueJit  refers  tu  "  the  assessment  of  land  for  rating  purposes^ 
which  pro^ndca  eompensntion  for  land  token  for  public  purposes,  when  it 
i»  then  nccc-^sary  tu  estimate  beforehand  tbc  annual  value  of  land, 
which  U  defined  by  law  as  the  rent  at  which  the  premises  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  (o  let  from  year  to  year.  What  is  the  evidence 
required  in  such  casca?  Oo  they  turn  on  such  calculations  ns  Professor 
Price's  imaginary  farmer  goes  through,  or  on  the  i-cquirements  of  the 
tenant  as  his  legitimate  profit:  Not  at  nil:  it  is  a  question  of  expe- 
rience, of  the  analogy  of  rents  for  similarly  cii-cnmstaiiccd  land,  of  the 
comparison  of  the  property  in  question  with  other  similar  property  whose 
value  in  known."  The  description  of  what  tnkcs  place  at  such  assessments 
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is  here  correctly  given ;  hut  when  Mr.  O'Brien  iofera  from  the  fact  that 
Ihe  calculations  of  what  he  calls  the  imaginaiy  farmer  are  not  gone 
through  by  the  aMc«or,  that  they  are  not  made  by  the  farmer  also,  he 
is  misled  by  failing  to  perceive  the  diilerencc  of  the  work  of  the  assessor 
and  that  of  the  farmer.  The  farmer  docs  compute  the  rent  he  will  be 
willing  to  pay  by  reckoning  up  all  the  elements  of  the  business ;  tlw 
asjesaor  deals  with  rents  already  settled,  "  whose  value  is  known,"  and 
which  qre  actually  paid.  When  summoned  to  affix  the  rent  belonginj; 
to  a  portion  of  tund,  he  c:imparcs  that  land  with  other  lands,  whose  rent 
is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  from  such  a  comparison  he  can  attain  a 
rent  which  is  reasonable  by  the  aide  of  what  similar  lands  are  octually 
yielding.  He  docs  not  calculate  out  and  fix  any  of  those  rents;  that  is 
what  the  farmer  docs;  the  assessor  accepts  them  as  existing,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  \m  oflice  of  assessing  a  farm  by  the  side  of  other  farms. 

riually,  Mr.  OBrieu  sums  up  "the  conclusion  which  he  wishes  to 
maiutiin  iu  opposition  to  Professor  Price,  that  there  is  no  absolatc 
quantity,  no  reality  corresponding  to  what  he  term?  economic  rent." 
But  there  is  no  opposition  :  Professor  Price  has  nc^-cr  proclaimed  a 
rent  determined  by  scientific  laws ;  he  has  nowhere  spoken  of  an 
economic  rent;  his  rent  is  the  rent  reached  by  bargaining  between 
the  laudloi'd  and  the  tenant,  bargaining  founded  on  the  practical 
dements  existing  in  the  business;.  Mr.  O'Brien  calls  Mr,  Bright  to 
his  aid  against  an  economic  rent;  but  Mr.  Bright  describes  precisely 
the  same  proL'esti  us  that  unfolded  iu  the  CoxTBMroK.tKY  article.  It  is 
"  a  plan"  carried  out  on  Mr.  Brighl's  principle  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested iu  tho  bargain  should  be  those  by  whotu  the  bargain  is  com- 
pletetl  aud  accepted.  No  economist  ever  did,  or  ever  can  declare,  what 
the  rout  of  a  single  farm  ought  to  be,  but  he  can  explain  the  mcthijd  by 
which  the  landowner  and  the  accepting  tenant  arrive  at  the  common 
couclnsion.  The  writer  of  the  article  has  uo  theory  to  abaudou  as  uot 
corresponding  with  observed  facts,  for  be  never  had  such  a  theory,  and 
the  observed  facts  dwelt  on  in  the  bargaining  are  exactly  what  he  poiuted 
out  and  stood  u|k>u.  He  never  stated  what  profit  would  be  legitimate, 
that  is,  which  figure  would  be  proclaimed  by  scientific  rules  as  govern- 
ing' the  business.  All  he  urged,  and  still  urges,  was  that  the  profit  must 
satisfy  the  tenant,  or  the  farm  he  wilt  not  take;  aud, on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  claims  au  unduly  low  rent,  he  will  find  a  rival  competitor  stepping 
into  the  farm-bouse.  What  is  fair  rent,  low  rent,  execssirc  rent,  no 
economist,  as  such,  is  qualiHcd  to  say :  the  bargainers  on  the  «pot  can 
alone  detcnniue  these  quantities. 

But  Atr.  O'Brien  sets  forth  a  very  real  and  important  truth  when  he 
ends  his  paper  with  the  remark  that,  in  the  letting  of  land,  compctitiou 
can  never  come  fully  into  play  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  motives. 
Here  the  feeling,  ralne — in  the  sense  derived  from  the  verb,  I  value — Uo 
rightly  appeals  to,  fur  it  is  the  greatest  force  in  all  the  economical  life 
of  men.    ?h1aay  is  the  stretch  of  laud  which  gathers  a  higher  rent  because 
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it  commands  beautiful  views^  or  is  freshened  by  healthy  breezes,  or  ia 
rarrounded  by  pleasant  neighbours,  or  has  been  tenanted  by  the  same 
family  for  generations.  But  Mr.  O'Brien  is  much  mistaken  when  he 
expels  this  impelling  and  governing  power,  value,  the  feeling  value,  from 
the  sales  of  land.  It  dominates,  as  has  been  said,  over  every  economical 
act  of  human  life,  and  in  few  departments  of  it  is  its  rule  stronger  than 
in  the  acquisition  of  land.  Historical  associations,  a  park  studded  with 
the  venerable  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  local  and  political  influence,  security 
against  the  invasion  of  manufacturing  mills  and  chimneys,  beauty  of  situa- 
tion, and  endless  other  considerations  of  the  same  kind,  tend,  in  the 
mind  of  the  intending  purchaser,  to  thrust  down  into  a  secondary  place 
the  thought  of  the  rental  to  be  expected,  and  bo  exalt  the  feeling,  value, 
as  to  make  the  eager  buyer  ready  to  give  a  price  which  profit  motives 
cannot  justify.  To  suppose  that,  in  buying  and  selling,  regard  for  money 
is  always  the  sole  or  the  dominant  consideration,  is  to  make  Political 
Economy  untrue  to  human  natm'e,  and  to  render  it  a  stranger  in  the 
very  region  over  which  it  is  called  upon  to  rule- 
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THE  Science  of  Esthetics  is  essentially  a  double  science.  Art,  it  is 
true^  ia  its  sole  subject  of  investigation,  and  it  combines  in  the 
study  of  art  intellectual  instruments  the  most  heterogeneous :  meta- 
physical abstraction  and  historical  research^  criticism  the  most  individual 
and  speculation  the  most  general,  induction  the  most  servile  and  deduc- 
tion the  most  soaring;  but  whatever  the  method  of  investigation,  the 
science  of  scsthetics  must  examine  art  from  one  of  two  totally  distinct 
points  of  view.  The  sesthetician  may  study  art  now  from  the  one  point 
of  view,  now  from  the  other ;  the  two  branches  of  the  science  may 
cross  and  recross  and  act  and  react  inextricably,  but  two  branches  they 
are,  and  must,  from  the  inherent  nature  of  art,  ever  remain.  For  art  is 
at  the  same  time  two  very  different  things :  it  is  the  product  of  a  given 
mental  condition,  and  it  is  the  producer  of  another  mental  condition ; 
and  it  must  be  studied  either  in  reference  to  its  origin  or  in  reference 
to  its  effects.  We  may  start  from  the  mental  condition  of  the  artist, 
and  trace  the  elaboration  of  the  work ;  or  we  may  start  from  the  mental 
condition  of  the  spectator,  and  trace  his  impressions  back  to  the  work ; 
we  may  consider  the  work  of  art  either  as  the  result  and  termination  of 
one  set  of  phenomena  or  as  the  cause  and  beginning  of  another  set  of 
phenomena.  The  work  of  art  is  the  centre  of  asthetical  study,  and 
sesthetical  study  may  journey  backwards  to  its  origin,  or  forwards  to  its 
effect;  but  though  the  two  branches  are  equally  in  the  domain  of 
lEBthetics,  they  are  diverging,  and  can  be  explored  only  separately  and 
in  succession.  We  cannot  ascertain  the  genesis  of  a  work  of  art  by 
analyzing  the  impressions  left  on  our  mind  by  that  work  in  its  com- 
pleteness, nor  can  we  ascertain  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  work  of  art  by 
analyzing  the  conditions  which  gave  it  birth ;  we  cannot  decide  ques- 
tions of  criticism  by  historical  research,  and  we  cannot  solve  historical 
problems  by  critical  decisions. 
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Tbua  it  u  that  tbe  scienra  of  leathetics,  despite  its  absolute  unity  of 
general  object,  really  couvists  of  two  sciences,  allied,  because  they  both 
start  from  tbe  same  ^miut,  uamcly,  the  woik  of  art,  but  divergent, 
becatue  the  one  goes  back  from  the  vork  to  the  causes  which  produced 
it,  anil  the  uLher  goes  forward  from  the  work  to  the  ctTects  which  it 
produces.  The  oue  branch  of  aesthetics  ticws  art  as  one  of  the  great 
products  of  the  intellect,  as  a  mental  phenomenon,  like  religion  and 
social  institutions,  to  he  examined  and  explained  by  the  light  of  history, 
philology  and  geography,  ethuogrspliy  and  psychology.  The  other 
braocli  of  sestheties  views  art  as  the  producer  of  certain  mental  condi- 
tions, and  discusses  tiie  lcgitim:icy  and  vnluc  of  these  various  eflccts. 
Tbe  Bnt  of  the  two  u^thctical  sciences  explnius  the  origin  of  art,  but 
refuKcs  Ui  discuss  tbe  value  and  eHcet  of  art  when  onoo  elaborated ;  the 
second  of  tbe  two  H.-sthctical  sciences  refuKcs  to  take  iuto  considiTution 
tlie  manner  in  which  the  art  has  been  pi-oduced ;  it  recognize!)  art  only 
as  already  esistiug,  and  will  discuss  only  its  value  and  oQcets.  'Hie  two 
Kstlictit-al  seicij(Ts  arc  as  diflerent  from  each  otiicr  as  are  the  history  of 
morals  fn^im  othici^,  or  political  economy  from  the  history  of  commerce. 
They  call  alkrualely  upon  the  attention  of  tbe  testheticiau ;  they  are  for 
ever  mintakcD  fur  one  another;  they  are  coutiuually  set  iu  solve  each 
other's  problema;  their  aflinity  and  their  divergence  are  an  unceasing 

>urco  of  fcsthetical  error:  each  appears  in  turns  as  the  sole  explanation 
of  artistic  pheuomena,  and  while  one  aisthctieiau,  iicnuiitomcd  liko 
Mr.  KiLifkiu  to  the  mere  analysis  of  the  work  of  art  and  its  cfla-ts,  will 
build  up  a  totally  false  theory  of  artistic  genesis,  another  ic<ithetician, 

ce   M.  Tainc,  incapable   of  doing  moru  than  study  the  origin  and 
'development  of  art,  will  lay  down  an  alwolutely  erroneous  system  of 
artistic  judgment.      Let  u^  therefore  distin^ioh  the  two  sciences  usually 
Igamatcil  under  the  name  separately  and  in  successiou.     The  origin 
rf  the  work  of  art  can   ho  ascertained  only  by  icsthetics;  let  us  give 
each  its  profwr  mission  and  devote  to  each  its  special  means  of  investiga- 
tion ;   above  all  and  before  cvrrything  else,  let  na  know  which  is  which 
and  which  is  the  one  with  which  we  arc  busied  or  of  which  we  are 
talking.     The  nomenclature  of  !ioicncc  is  necessarily  at  once  too  limited 
and  too  gcncrul ;  we  cannot  condense  into  a  single  word  the  infinitely 
oucucrous   and   intricate   distinctions   and   rcsemhlonoes    between    one 
science  and  another;  we  cannot  make  a  single  word  convey  a  complicated 
meaning  which  requires  pages  of  explanation ;    we  must  suggest  cither 
too  much  or  too  little;  vc  mtist  be  satisfied,  therefore,  if  tbe  name 
which   vc  give  to  a  science  be  not  absolutely  arbitrary,  if  it  suggest 
tomething  of  its  real  nature.     It  is  1}caring  in  uiiiul  this  insurmouu table 
'  difficulty,  and  persuaded  of  the  futility  of  seeking  for  absolute  prcni&ion 
of  nomenclature,  that  we  suggest  as  Tespeetire  designations  for  the  two 
.distinct  but  ever  confounded  branches  of  aesthetics  the  respective  names 
^of — AhsoluW  ^nthttics  and  Comparative  jEsl/ielwit. 

Ahsolntc  JiUthotica  is  that  science  which,  starting  from  the  work  of 
art  m  an  already  existing  entity,  refuses  to  investigate  into  u^  ot\^Ui 
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and  devotes  itself  to  determioiug  its  valncj  aimn,  and  effects.  We  call 
it  abgolnte  because  it  isolates  art  from  all  cognate  prodacta  of  the 
intellect,  like  religion  or  social  institotionsj  because  it  knows  of  art  only 
as  art,  as  an  absolute  and  complete  entity ;  we  call  it  absolute  also 
bccanse  it  can  isolate  not  only  art  in  general,  but  one  art  in  particular, 
and  not  only  one  art  in  particular,  bnt  one  work  of  art  as  an  iDclividual, 
in  order  to  study  its  value  and  effects;  because  it  can  not  only  deter- 
mine the  value  and  effect  of  art  without  refcreucc  to  any  other  mental 
productions,  but  because  it  can  study  the  nature,  lavs,  and  aims  of 
music  as  if  painting  did  not  exist,  and  of  architecture  as  if  there  were  no 
such  thing  as  music;  nay,  because  it  can  study  the  effect  of  a  single 
picture,  statue,  or  piece  of  music,  as  if  no  other  picture,  statue,  or  piece 
of  music  existed  ;  vrc  call  it  absolute  because  it  deals  solely  with  the 
relations  between  the  work  of  art  and  the  mind  which  perceives  it. 

Comparative  .'Esthetics  is  that  science  which,  regarding  the  work  of 
art  as  a  product  and  manifestation  of  certain  mental  conditions,  refose* 
to  consider  its  value  and  effects,  and  devotes  itself  to  tracing  its  origin 
and  development.  We  call  it  comparalire  because,  considering  art  as  a 
manifestation  of  certain  conditions,  it  compares  its  genesis  and  elabo- 
ration with  the  genesis  and  elaboration  of  cognate  mental  prodttctious, 
such  as  religious  and  political  institutions;  we  call  it  comparative  also 
because,  investigating,  into  the  genesis  of  one  art,  it  is  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  comparison  with  the  genesis  of  another  art  ;  because  in  its 
study  of  the  productiou  of  a  xiogle  form  of  one  art  it  must  compare 
that  form  with  the  other  forms  of  the  same  art,  nay,  because  it  cannot 
explain  the  existence  of  even  an  individual  picture,  statue,  or  piece  of 
music,  without  referring  to  otlier  pictures,  stalnes,  or  pieces  of  music  ; 
we  call  it  comparative  l>ecause  it  deals  with  the  relations  between  one 
individual  work  of  art  and  another  individual  work,  lictwecn  one  phase 
of  an  art  and  another  phase,  between  one  art  and  another  art,  and 
finally  between  art  in  general  and  the  psychological,  geographical,  and 
historical  conditions  which  have  produced  it. 

AInoliitc  /Esthetics  is  mainly  critical ;  Comparative  ^Ksthetica  ia 
mainly  bistoricul.  Absolute  Esthetics  teacbes  us  how  to  douify  tbe 
various  phases  and  works  of  art  with  reference  to  their  effect  on  the 
mind  which  perceives  them  ;  Comparative  J^sthctics  teaches  us  bow  to 
clae-sify  the  various  phases  and  works  of  art  with  reference  to  their 
relatiuDs,  direct  and  collateral,  both  to  each  other  and  to  their  common 
origin.  Which  of  the  two  sciences  should  precede  the  other?  To  us 
ibcrc  appears  no  possible  solution  to  this  question  ;  the  one  science  can- 
not proceed  from  tbe  other,  since,  starting  from  the  same  point,  they 
lead  in  divergent  directions.  They  arc  distinct;  but  because  they  arc 
distinct,  tbcy  for  ever  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  Ilicy  cannot 
•oU-c  racb  other's  problems,  but  tbe  one  can,  so  to  speak,  shed  it»  light 
upon  the  investigations  of  Ihv  other.  A  right  apprehension  of  tbe 
genesis  of  art  docs  not  to  any  way  imply  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
mission  of  art ;  nor  does  a  correct  appreciation  of  tbe  mission  of  art 
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imply  a  correct  apprcbcuaioa  of  the  gcocsis  of  art ;  ou  tlic  cuulrarjr^  the 
two  ore  often  id  cxititraiiictioii,  because  otic  scicocc  U  set  to  explain 
phenomoDa  belougntg  to  the  jui'iiidiction  of  the  other;  but  a  mistakoiD 
comparative  ccstlictics  will  often  lead  to  a  mistake  ia  absolute  icsthetics, 
[ADil  vice  verad.  Wc  must  distiii^ish  bettrccn  the  two  sciences  and  their 
ipectivc  mission  ;  but  vet-,  raiutt  be  prc|>arod  to  find  that  theii*  vork  is 
eloiwly  allied^  and  that  n  [iroblcm  of  absolute  lestbelics  vill  often  suggest 
and  invoke  a  question  of  comparative  aesthetics,  and  a  problem  of  com- 
parati^'B  icsthctica  will  oflcn  suggest  and  involve  a  quc-stiun  of  absolute 
testhctica. 

The  following  study  is  a  rough  outline  of  a  Rystcai  of  Comparative 
Esthetics;  it  deals  with  tbn  evolution  and  classificatiou  of  artistic 
form;  bat  in  so  doinj^  it  may  incidentally  require  the  anlutiou  of  a 
question  of  absolute  ifathcticn ;  in  dealing  with  the  evolution  and  classi- 
fication of  artistic  form,  wc  may  need  to  define  the  nature  of  artistic 
fonn  ;  but  the  nature  and  aim  of  art  is  not  the  real  subject  of  omr 
inquiry.  Our  problem  ia  one  not  of  absolute  Bcsthetics,  hut  of  comparative 
««vtlietic8,  and  the  problem  is  : — What  are  the  necttsarj*  relations  l)ctwcen 
aVt  and  civiliiuition,  between  one  art  and  another,  between  one  phase  of 
art's  esistetice  and  another,  and  between  the  various  works  of  art  belong- 
ing to  a  single  phase  ;   in  short,  what  is  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  art  ? 

The  fiwt  great  fact  of  Comparative  .^thctics, — a  fact  dimly  per- 
ceived by  Wiuckclmann  and  Ijcssing,  the  precursors  of  the  ytt  unborn 
nence,  broafUy  started  by  its  first  systematic  expounder  Ilegcl,  and 
■^dearly  demonstrated  by  its  mast  recent  iuvcstigator,  Taine,^ — -the  fact 
which  is  the  key  to  all  the  problems  of  the  science,  is  that  the  artist  it 
only  the  proximate  agent  in  the  production  of  the  work  of  art.  The 
artist  is  merely  tlic  specially  gifted  indiWdual  who  severs  and  hands  to 
us  at  a  given  moment  in  its  existence  the  precious  fniit  of  the  tree  ot 
art.  Art  is  not  contained  in  him,  he  is  outside  art ;  the  plant  of 
art  has  developed  during  eontories  and  centuries,  the  lifetime  of  an 
individual  is  too  short  to  watch  iU  bud  turuiug  to  flower  or  its  flower  to 
fruit;  layers  of  generations  of  men  bide  its  roots;  we  must  seek  through 
stratified  civilizations  for  tbeir  beginnings  ;  the  germ  is  hidden — where, 
wo  may  vaguely  guc»s,  but  we  caunot  see.  For  the  work  of  art  which 
wc  see  or  hear  is  not  even  that  wherein  t)ie  life  of  the  art  has  been 
contained  :  the  work  of  art  is  only  the  concretely  existing  but  lifeless 
portrait  of  the  living,  erer  shifting  and  changing  mental  eouecptton 
•which  is  tlic  artistic  form.  The  artistic  form  has  no  physical  existence; 
U  is  a  phantom,  but  in  thisphautom  is  the  real  life  of  the  art.  For  an 
lul  bni  but  a  purely  mental  life ;  its  birth,  its  growth,  and  ita  decay  take 
place  not  in  the  hewu  stone  or  painted  canvas,  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  of  the  artist's  brethren  and  predecessors,  of  whole  nations  for 
generations  and  generations ;  the  visible  or  audible  individual  work 
wkicli  remains  tons  is  merely  the  portrait  of  the  abstract  artistic  form 
at   a   given   moment  of  its  existence.     The   work  of  art  '\s,  ^xvA  ^axA 
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eoduring  ;  the  artistic  fonn  is  sfaiftlug  and  fleeting;  artittic  form  in  its 
liring  rcalitr  ran  he  pcrceired  only  by  the  artistic  generation  of  a  given 
time,  a»  the  living  reality  of  a  Lnman  being  can  be  seen  only  by  his 
contcmporAricfl ;  the  artistic  fonn  is  seen  in  constant  change  hy  the 
artistic  generation  in  whose  mind  it  exist!*,  even  as  Ihe  iuclividnal  man 
is  Nccn  in  constant  change  by  his  couteuijioraries  ;  if  posterity  vroiild 
know  what  that  individual  man  was  like  at  a  given  moment,  it  cat)  do 
ao  only  by  seeing  his  portrait  painted  at  that  given  moment;  CTcn  if 
alill  alivCj  he  is  no  longer  the  same ;  to  have  ao  idea  of  the  onee 
famous  beauty,  wc  must  look  at  this  picture  painted,  irrevocably  finished, 
fifty  years  since  ;  the  old  broken  woman  who  stands  by  our  side  was 
once  that  beauty,  but  she  has  changed  and  the  picture  has  endured. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  artistic  form  ;  it  was  a  liriug,  mental  existence, 
living,  consequently  also  dercloping,  changing,  and  probably  also  dying; 
what  we  cau  see  or  hear  is  merely  its  image  iu  one  of  its  phases. 
Raphael,  painting  his  Oalatca,  was  prebcning  the  likeness  of  the  artiKtic 
form  of  his  day  cxaclly  iu  the  same  way  that  he  was  preserving  ihe 
likeness  of  Julius  11.  when  painting  his  portrait.  The  form  in  the 
Oalatca  seems  as  finite  as  does  the  action  in  the  sitting,  mcditatiug 
Julius ;  yet  even  as  the  sitting  Julius  did  in  the  reality  rise,  go  bis  way, 
act  and  die,  so  the  living  artistic  form  would  change,  and  iu  process  of 
time  die  alao. 

The  artistic  life,  the  genesis,  the  evolution  of  art  mu^t  tlierefore  be 
Kought  uot  iu  the  finite,  unchangeable,  Euparatc  work^  of  art,  but  in  the 
artistic  form,  in  the  mental  combinatioa  of  lines,  colours,  or  sounds  of 
which  the  concrete  works  of  art  arc  hut  the  visible  and  lifeless  image. 
The  individual  artist  creates  the  portrait,  but  docs  not  create  the  reality  : 
the  artistic  form  lives  in  his  mind,  and  in  his  mind  undergoes  deHuito 
alterations  iu  a  definite  direction,  as  fnevitable  as  the  expausioa  of  a 
bud  into  a  Hoivcr  or  the  expansion  of  a  tlower  iuto  a  fruit  ;  changes 
which  by  the  necessity  of  its  consttlution  must  bo  iu  ouu  special  direction, 
but  which  are  modified  iu  detail  by  the  sccideutal  peculiarities  of  the 
individual  artist  and  liia  rurrouudiugs,  as  the  necessary  aud  inevitable 
general  changes  in  a  plant  arc  modified  in  detail  by  the  accideutnl 
peculiarities  of  its  individual  surruuudings.  Tu  this  individual  artist  and 
his  fellows  the  artistic  form  has  been  transniitted  by  hia  predeceHon  at 
u  given  stage  of  development^  and  by  him  it  must  be  transmitted  at 
anothcj  given  stage  of  development  to  his  auccessors :  whatever  the 
mod  ill  cations  due  to  the  individual  mind  by  which  it  has  been  contained, 
the  artistic  form  must  needs  develop,  and  its  stages  of  development  must 
needs  follovT  u|Kjn  one  another  in  u  given  onlcr.  Tlic  work  of  art  then 
does  not  owe  its  main  peculiarities  to  tho  artist  who  gives  it  a  coucrcto, 
Ttsible,  or  audible  existence  :  the  works  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
however  diHcrent  their  individual  nature,  resemble  it  in  all  its  main 
characteristics ;  the  pressure  of  the  individual  nature  upon  the  artistic 
form  which  has  lived  iu  it  through  a  phaao  of  hia  cJkistence,  is  either 
scmrcety  perceptible  or  perceptible  only  in  very  minor  distinctions,  which 
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iu  no  xray  disturb  the  great  general  features  possessed  by  it  in  Cooanion 
with  all  the  other  works  produced  at  the  s»me  time.  Whatever  the 
tndiiidual  difference  between  the  works  of  artists  of  tbo  same  generation, 
they  disappear  from  view  when  we  brinR  into  comparison  the  works  even 
of  the  immediately  preceding  or  succeeding  geueration  ;  the  differences 
between  Phidias  and  Polyclcte  are  lost  wlien  we  c«ni]iarc  both  Phidias 
and  Polyclete  with  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus;  the  differences  between 
Orcagna  and  Memmi  are  lost  when  we  compare  both  with  Mosacdo 
and  Uccello  ;  the  differences  between  Handel  and  Maroello  arc  lost 
when  we  coici>arc  both  with  Gluck  and  JommclU ;  tlie  sculptors  of  the 
year  100  h.c.  arc  all  more  like  each  other  tlian  they  ore  like  the  artists 
of  the  year  350  b.c.  ;  the  painter*  of  the  year  1370  are  all  more  like  each 
other  than  they  arc  like  the  {lainters  of  1420;  nay,  the  composezB  of 
the  year  1720  ore  more  like  each  other,  he  they  Venetian  or  Saxon,, 
than  they  are  like  the  compfjscrs  of  the  year  1700. 

If,  therefore,  as  wc  have  seen,  Uic  work  of  art  docs  not  owe  its  main-* 
cliarsctcristics  to  the  indiridual  artist  by  whom  it  is  produced,  where 
must  wc  look  for  the  real  cause  of  those  main  eh arnctcri sties  which, 
despite  the  difference  in  detail  due  to  indi^Hdual  endowmcntj  unite  nil 
the  works  of  one  period  by  a  bond  of  resemblance  ?  The  answer  to 
this  (|Defttion,  given  us  nnwittin^ly  already  by  Winckrlmann,  clearly 
indicated  by  Ilcgcl,  and  distinctly  formulated  by  Tainc,  is  :  The  main 
characteristics  of  any  given  art  at  any  given  moment  arc  referable  to- 
the  social  and  intcllectunl  cooditioni  of  the  nation  and  period  to  whicb- 
thnt  art  belongs — social  and  intellectual  conditions  absolutely  repre- 
scutcd  in  the  art,  and  which  can  themselves  be  referred  to  ethnological 
and  geographical  causes.  This  ansivcr,  dimly  perceived  as  soon  as  the 
science  of  comparative  GGstbcttcs  began  to  exist,  grown  more  definite 
ritb  every  growth  of  our  knowledge,  and  now  accepted  as  satisfactory 
rcn  by  the  most  reluctant  mindii,  contains  a  very  large  share  of  truth 
— truth,  indeed,  propoi-tionnte  to  the  degree  of  mental  satisfaction  de- 
rivable from  the  theory.  But  the  satisfaction  is  not  complete,  and  the 
truth  is  not  entire*-  the  explanation  explains  a  great  deal,  but  it  does 
not  explain  all;  and  if  wc  try  to  make  it  explain  mure  than  it  can,  we 
are  compelled  to  fabricate  false  theories  and  to  arrange  falsified  facts. 
'nuis  the  principal  cxiMUudvr  of  this  theory,  iM,  Tainc,  having  said'- 
that  art  is  the  expression,  the  typical  image  of  a  given  condition  o5 
civilization, — that  is  to  «ny,  of  a  mode  of  living,  feeling,  and  tbioking- 
which  is  at  the  apex  of  its  homogeneous  character, — and  having  found 
that  the  Middle  Ages  were  morbid  and  mystic,  and  the  eighteenth 
century  languid  and  sentimental,  has  been  forced  to  declare  that 
mediieval  architecture  is  morbid,  aud  that  cightcenth-cuntury  music  is 
sentimental,  which  is  distinctly  false  in  both  coses.  Again,  having 
declared  that  if  the  civilization  dissolve,  if  heterogeneous  tcodcuciea 
ftrisc  and  impair  its  uutty»  the  art  typical  of  that  civilization  must  also 
dissolve,  M.  Taine  concludes  that  the  sudden  dissolution  of  Italian  art 
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in  the  sixteenth  century  was  due  to  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the 
Italian  social  organization  of  the  Kenaissance.  The  dissolution  of  both 
did  indeed  take  place  simultancoualy,  but  the  connection  between  the 
two  phenomena  was  not  that  of  cause  and  effect,  but  of  similar  cause 
producing  a  similar  effect.  The  social  organism  of  the  Renaissance 
may  have  died  at  the  same  time  as  the  artistic  organism  ;  but  why  ? 
Becanse  they  had  been  born  and  had  grown  together.  We  can  even 
conceive,  by  some  slight  accident,  such  as  the  longer  life  of  one  or  two 
individuals,  that  the  final  political  catastrophe  of  Italy  might  have 
been  delayed  by  a  few  years — say  from  1530  to  1550  j  but  iii  no  way 
can  we  conceive  the  decay  in  Italian  art  delayed  thereby  till  1550. 
Had  the  political  and  social  condition  endured  twenty  years  longer,  the 
artistic  could  not  have  endured.  A  few  more  strokes  of  the  pencil, 
and  the  brush  must  necessarily  convert  the  Michael  Angclo  of  the 
Sibyls  and  Prophets  into  the  Michael  Angelo  of  the  Last  Judgment ; 
the  Titian  of  the  Assumption  into  the  Titian  of  the  Peter  Martyr; 
nay,  must  change  Raphael  into  Giulio  Romano.  The  art  having 
attained  to  a  certain  phase  in  its  existence,  must  necessarily  pass  on  to 
another  point ;  no  man,  no  political  event,  can  delay  its  movements — 
there  is  no  Joshua  for  this  sun.  The  nature  of  the  individual  civili- 
satioD  at  a  given  moment,  though  it  can  explain  much  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  individual  artist,  cannot  yet  explaiu 
the  broadest  characteristics  of  a  given  work  of  art,  the  characteristics  of 
maturity  or  immaturity  or  decay  in  its  form.  We  must  seek  for  a 
greater  force  than  the  pressure  even  of  a  whole  civilization  upon  the 
artistic  form  which  lives  within  it  through  one  of  its  periods  of 
existence,  even  as  it  lives  through  a  more  limited  phase  of  life  in  the 
mind  of  the  individual  artist.  Where  shall  we  seek  for  that  which 
neither  the  nature  of  the  artist  nor  the  nature  of  the  civilization  is 
able  to  explain?     Where,  unless  in  the  nature  of  the  art  itself? 

Both  Hegel  and  Taine  consider  art  as  a  something  without  any  life, 
any  constitution,  or  neccsRities  of  ita  own — as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
fluid  which  has  no  shape  of  its  own  but  assumes  the  shape  of 
the  vessel,  of  the  civilization  wherein  it  is  contained ;  break  that  vessel 
and  the  Suid  escapes,  is  lost  to  view,  or  seeks  another  prison  aud 
another  shape.  But  art  is  not  this  shapeless,  lawless  fluid :  it  is  an 
organic  physico-mental  entity,  whose  forms  depend  not  upon  coercion 
from  without,  but  upon  growth  from  within.  Art  is  an  entity  with 
a  definite  nature  and  definite  necessities  of  movement  and  change ;  it 
is  organic  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  plant.  The  civilization  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  is  not  a  vessel  which  imprisons  aud  shapes;  the 
civilization  is  simply  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  cast,  and  the  climate 
in  which  the  seed  quickens ;  for  the  art,  like  the  plant,  has  an  organism 
of  its  own,  which  the  soil  and  climate  may  aflect  and  modify  bat 
cannot  change.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
may  determine  whether  a  plant  shall  be  green  or  yellow,  tall  or  shortj 
sweet  or  sour ;  but  it  cannot  bring  about  a  change  in  the  derelopnunt 
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of  the  p]ant ;  it  cannot  make  the  berry  precede  the  hlossom,  for  the 
herry  is  contained  in  ths  blossom^  and  cannot  form  till  the  blossom 
shall  have  dissolved.  CiTilizatiou,  which  is  to  art  what  soil  and  climate 
is  to  a  plant,  may  explain  the  reason  why  the  art  belongs  to  one 
variety  rather  than  to  another,  but  it  cannot  explain  why  the  art 
-should  be  of  one  class  rather  than  another ;  it  no  more  suffices  to 
determine  why  painting  should  flourish  at  one  moment  and  sculpture 
at  another,  than  does  the  quality  of  the  earth  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  temperature  determine  why  a  larch  should  grow  in  one 
place  and  a  palm  in  another.  The  larch  and  the  palm  cannot  grow  in 
the  same  spot,  and  painting  cannot  flourish  in  the  same  civilization  as 
sculpture;  but  the  absolute  existence  of  either  plant,  or  of  either  art, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  soil  and  climate ;  it  depends  upon  the 
accidental  presence  in  that  peculiar  soil  aud  climate  of  something 
which  will  be  favourably  affected  by  its  peculiarities,  and  which  caa 
develop  under  their  influence.  That  something,  without  which  soil  and 
«limate  remain  ineffectual,  is  the  seed;  upon  its  nature  depends 
whether  the  bleak  hillside  shall  produce  a  palm-sboot  which  will  be 
nipped  by  the  first  breath  of  wind,  or  whether  among  its  rocks  and 
snow  patches  shall  arise  a  larch  which  every  gale  will  foster  into  a 
stronger  life;  and  the  nature  of  that  individual  seed  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  generations  of  dead  plants  from  which  it  is  descended. 
The  civilization  of  Greece  explains  the  peculiarity  and  superiority  of 
Greek  sculpture,  but  the  civilization  of  Greece  will  not  account  for  the 
existence  of  sculpture  in  that  peculiarly  favourable  moment.  The 
historic  climate  and  soil  of  Hellas  could  nurture  sculpture  better  than 
any  other  art,  but  it  could  not  have  nurtured  it  if  the  germ  of 
sculpture  had  not  been  generated  in  the  disintegration  of  the 
architecture  of  Asia.  The  sculptural  elements  contained  in  the  carved 
mouldings  and  storied  walla  of  India  aud  Assyria  would  not  have 
developed  into  the  statues  of  Phidias  and  Polyclcte,  save  under  the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization ;  they  lay  sterilised  and  rotting  in  Asia 
itself,  because  Asiatic  civilization  was  unfavourable  to  them :  but  without 
these  sculptural  germs,  bom  of  the  disintegrating  architecture  of  Asia, 
the  sight  of  all  the  naked  athletes  of  Greece  would  probably  never 
have  produced  the  Ilissus  and  the  Theseus.  In  the  same  way,  if  the 
elements  of  painting,  perspective,  action,  background,  and  even  light  and 
shade  and  colour,  had  not  been  necessarily  generated  in  the  corruption  of 
sculpture,  the  civilization  of  mediaeval  Italy,  so  essentially  favourable 
to  painting,  would  never  have  produced  it ;  those  pictorial  elements 
would  not  have  developed  had  they  been  cast  into  a  different  civilization, 
as  they  were  cast,  but  without  fruit,  into  the  Arabian  civilization ;  but 
although  the  democratic  aud  industrious  communities,  the  mystic 
religion,  and  the  violent  life  of  mediieval  Italy  and  Flanders  were 
required  to  develop  the  pictorial  art  germ,  the  frescos  of  Giotto  and 
the  panels  of  Van   Eyek   would   neither   have  existed  if  the  debased 
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sculptors  of  fnlting  Rome  had  nut  violntcd  every  sculpliiriil  law  in  their 
abominable  pictoriallj-conceived  statues  and  baa-n^IipfB.  Korthe  gcnas 
of  the  one  art  nro  »ct  free  in  the  cumiptioii  und  diniiitcgration  of 
its  predccCRSor ;  as  soon  as  tho  old  art  has  lust  all  vitality  and  liomo- 
gcncousnessj  and  the  ri%'ilization  favourable  to  it-s  rxiHtcncc  has  dissolved, 
these  gemis  develop,  fostered  by  a  new  cIvitiKation,  itito  a  ucw  art 
organism,  whieh  ^rows,  matures,  decays,  corrupts,  and  in  its  di<»tntegTn- 
tion  sets  free  the  art  seed  onee  more  in  a  modified  form,  and,  dying, 
gives  birth  to  a  cognate  but  different  art.  Thns  llic  legitimate  efTorts 
of  a  new  art  wilt  follow  upon  the  impotent  cravings  of  an  old  art: 
whfit  nrchitccturc  tried  vainly  to  do  beeausc  it  oould  no  longer  do  its 
own  work,  is  done  by  sculpture;  what  scnipturc  hankere<l  after  when 
it  was  morbid,  is  the  healthy  employment  of  painting;  what  was 
attempted  by  painting  in  its  death  delirium,  is  accomplished  by  mi»ir' 
in  its  malnrc  strength.  Earlier  antiquity  will  produce  arebitccturt 
which  contains  the  embryo  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  moulding* 
of  its  columns  and  the  designs  of  its  walls;  later  antiqnity  will  pro- 
duce wculptnrc ;  the  Middle  Affes  will  prodocc  sculptural  architecture; 
the  Renaissance  will  prwluce  painting;  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  will  produce  music ;  and  the  various  forms  of  literature  will 
follow  each  other  in  the  same  manner. 

The  main  peculi.iritics  of  a  work  of  art  have  thus  been  traced,  firat, 
to  the  i>cculiar  endowment  of  the  individual  artist;  then,  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  civilization  in  which  his  art  flouri^bes;  then, 
to  tho  peculiar  nature  of  the  art  gcrra  which  happens  to  have  developed 
in  that  cinlization.  Thu«,  for  instance,  the  cbaractcruti cs  of  the 
Heliodorus  fresco  are  referable,  first,  to  the  fact  that  tbc  painter  wu 
Haphacl ;  secondly,  that  the  civilisation  was  that  of  the  Renaivsance  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  nrt  bequeathed  by  antiqnity  to  the  Itcnaissanrc  was 
pointing.  The  art  gcnn  is  the  furthest  point  to  which  we  have  yet 
reached.  But  the  art  germ  will  not  explain  its  own  nature ;  the  fuct 
that  the  germ  of  a  given  art  is  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  another 
art  will  not  explain  why  there  should  be  any  art  germ  at  all,  why  any  art 
should  develop,  matnre,  or  disintegrate.  This  art  germ  itself,  growiag, 
maturing,  decaying,  dying,  and  reviving  in  a  new  shape,  is  produced  by 
something  else,  and  its  necessities  of  change  by  cvululiou  are  but  the 
reaction  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movement  of  this  something  else 
which  produces  it.  That  which  produces  the  art  germ  are  certain  inherent 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  the  power  which  regulates  the  changes  of 
tho  art  germ  is  the  force  of  the  necessary  relations  between  (bese  mental 
faculties  and  the  pbyiieal  objects  upon  which  they  arc  exercisetl. 

llic  artistic  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  cmviugs  and  scrivities  whieh 
produce  the  earliest  art  germ  are  separate  and  distinct.  They  arc 
neither  the  logical  facallics,  nor  the  moral  faculties,  nor  tho  animal 
facattics  perceptive  of  the  merely  sensnous  qualities  of  things.  Thpj- 
lake  cognisance  of  the  nerve  impressions  of  the  lower  senses,  tbry 
perceive  and  create  coacatcumtions  of  idou  Uke  tbc  reasoning  ^ultis. 
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and  the;  approve  and  reprobate  like  the  moral  fuculUcB ;  but  tko 
^jialatcd  nerve  imiircuious  do  uot  appeal  to  them,  and  tlio  logical  ami 
loral  ideas  find  lu  them  uo  rcspoaae :  they  (icrcclvc  tlie  scasuous 
imprcasioas  ouly  when  the;  are  uaited  into  form,  tlicy  ])orcoive  aad 
tto  coQcaicimtions  ouly  of  idcan  of  foraij  the;  approve  and  reproWtc 
forms.  Tlicy  have  a  perfcntly  distinct  nntufc  and  mlssiun;  tl\cy 
deal  Kolcly  and  exclusively  irith  that  which  the  logical  and  moral 
L^acullics  do  uot  perceive,  and  that  which  tlie  sensual  faculties  convoy 
only  in  ita  constituent  elements:  they  deal  irith  form,  Tlic  mere 
aeusca  cannot  take  cognisance  of  this  licld  of  activity,  the  logical 
facultii<3  cannot  understand  it,  and  the  moral  cannot  judge  of  it.  The 
visual  Kcnsc  perceives  the  whiteness,  the  darkness,  the  red,  the  blue,  aud 
the  yctluTr  of  the  picture ;  the  logical  sense  perceives  the  subject  of  the 
picture;  the  mural  sciwc  perfcivcs  the  tendency  of  the  subject  of  the 
picture;  hut  only  tlio  artistic  sense  [tcrccivcs  the  picture  itself,  that  is 
to  say,  the  combination  of  colours  and  lines — the  fornt.  The  artistic 
sense  judges  of  form,  and  is  its  exclusive  judge:  no  other  faculty  has 
u  right  to  question  its  dct-isions,  because  no  other  faculty  can  undor- 
fitftud  its  reasons;  Uie  logical  faculty,  which  perceives  abstract  ideas, 
M  no  more  the  power  of  understanding  why  the  artislio  faculty  finds 
)nc  form  hcantil'ul  and  another  ugly,  than  the  sensual  faculty,  which 
[lerccivcs  sweet,  sour,  hard,  soft,  blue,  or  red,  has  the  power  of  under- 
standing  why  the  moral  faculty  finds  one  action  good  and  llic  other 
l):ul.  The  artistic  faculty  lias  a  diflcrcnt  mental  apparatus  from  that  of 
ebc  logical,  the  moralj  or  the  sensual  faculty  j  these  diflTcrcnt  faculties 
can  uo  more  explain  or  replace  each  oilier  than  the  sense  of  hearing 
can  explain  or  ivpUcc  the  scusc  of  siglit  in  the  perception  of  a  colour, 
lliis  artistic  faculty  has  a  dclinttc  natutv,  andeonscquenlly  dc6nltc  laws 
action  and  reaction,  Tu  ibi  perceptions  aud  creations  it  must  follow 
definite  course,  for  in  the  mental  at  in  the  phv-sical  world  move- 
ment succeeds  movement  according  to  unvarying  necessity.  The 
coutact  with  certain  material  qualities  must  take  place  in  a  given 
launcr  tu  produce  a  given  effect.  Xtie  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  the  abstract  artistic  forms  conceived  in  one  mind  arc  ri^ndcrcd 
Ipprcciable  in  their  elements  to  tbc  scnnes  and  in  tlicir  totulity  to  the 
irtistic  faculty  of  auothcr  miud,  the  nature  uf  this  material,  the  fuct 
of  its  bciug  colour  or  sound,  carvuble  stouc  or  llat  canvas,  nay,  marble 
or  bronze,  sound  of  stiiugcd  instrument  or  sound  of  wind  instrument, 
must  react  upon  the  abstract  artistic  form  aud  alter  it;  the 
modus  ojferuHdi  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  throat  will  react  upon  the 
motiug  tifHTiindi  of  the  mind.  The  degree  to  which  any  particular 
characteristic  bus  bceu  dwelt  upon  by  the  artistic  creative  force 
ftt  one  moment  will  determine  tbc  degree  to  which  that 
:tcristic  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  succeeding  momeul.  The 
itmiation  of  lines  or  notes  or  colours  of  yesterday  will  necessitate 
tbe  combination  of  lines  or  notes  or  colours  of  to-day,  aud  that  of 
to-day  will  necessitate  that  of  to-morrow.     The  alv^aA^  ■w^x\t\t6.  "^^ 
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iteterminc  tliat  wbich  will  be  attcoiptod.  The  pattern  cut  id  the  stooe 
by  tlie  £?arlieat  Gotliic*  workman  must  bear  a  cerUin  relation  of  linos 
and  ligbls  and  sbadcs  to  the  pattern  left  Ijy  bts  [predecc^ur^  tlio  latest 
Lombard  innsoti ;  tlic  second  Gothic  atouocutter  mnst  carve  a  pattern 
more  delipatc  than  that  left  by  the  first ;  the  thinl  must  carve  a 
pattern  yet  more  subtle;  the  single  individual  must  alter  every  time  he 
creates;  the  generation  of  artists  must  alter  still  more;  every  new 
stroke  with  Ihc  ehisel  means  a  change  in  form,  nnd  thus  the  broad  and 
simple  Tjcmbard  moulding*  become,  gradunlly,  rteh  Gothic  tnieeriea  ;  and 
the  rich  earlv  Gothic  traceries  turn  into  delicate  Flambovant  laeework, 
aud  the  laccvrork  turns  into  cohweb,  until  the  artist  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  feeling  that  a  further  chip  with  his  ehiscl  will  shiver  the  whole 
fabric  into  atoms,  stops,  imitates  the  already  existing  shades,  puts  together 
ihc  details  of  different  styles,  or  studies  p»eudo-Gr<.'cian  art  from  Vitrnvins 
—and  Gothic  architecture  ceases  to  be  a  living  art.  The  laws  which 
fbrccd  the  cliaiigei  of  mediteval  architecture  necessitated  also  the 
changci  of  the  mn^ic  of  the  eighteenth  ccntnrj.- :  Bach,  Handel,  and 
Marccllo  concluded  lUcir  song*  with  only  two  or  three  weighty  notes; 
PCrgolcsi  and  Leo,  following  upon  themj  addc<l  one  or  two  unesscnttaJ 
notes,  protracting  the  cadence  aud  making  its  furmH  smaller,  even  as  an 
additional  line  or  dot  complicates  ami  renders  Icmi  massive  the  forms  of 
It  stone  tracery ;  GtucV  and  JommelU  lengthened  the  cadence  still 
more  by  tlie  introduction  of  some  delicate  little  turn  or  subtle  high 
note,  until  at  length  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  prepared  their  cadence  for 
aevcu  or  eight  bars,  and  spread  it,  fretted  with  raiuutu  vocal  omameuta, 
over  live  or  six.  Why  must  forms  sculptured,  or  painted,  or  suug^ 
necessarily  change  by  repetition,  aud  change  from  simple  to  compli- 
cated^ from  msasire  to  delicate,  from  sublime  to  graceful?  The  only 
answer  ap|jcars  to  be,  l>ccau5c  such  are  the  laws  rcgulatiug  the  action 
of  the  artistic  faculties.  Can  the  scalpel  show  us  why  the  pressure 
npou  a  given  nerve  will  coulract  a  given  muscle  ?  Can  the  analytic 
reason  tell  us  why  the  perception  of  a  given  premi<se  necessitates  the 
admission  of  a  given  conclusion  ?  The  physiologiat  and  the  psycho- 
logist may  explain  the  oonuectiou  bctweea  the  various  phenomena  of 
their  rcBjwctivc  sciences,  hut  they  cannot  give  us  the  explanation  of 
thtit  conuectiuu  ;  they  can  deniouslratc  the  action  of  laws,  but  they 
cannot  explain  their  necessity.  The  comparative  leetlietician  can  do  do 
more  in  his  own  field:  he  can  explain  effecta ;  he  can  only  ufTirni 
causes.  Just  as  the  muscular  movements  follow  ueceasarily  upon  the 
nervous  impressions,  and  the  lexical  deductions  follow  upon  the  logical 
perceptions,  so  also  the  arListic  forms  succeed  each  other  by  the  action  of 
lavs  as  unvarying  aud  as  mysterious  as  those  which  regulate  the 
mOTcments  of  the  body  and  the  moTemcnti  of  the  reason.  We  hare 
traced  the  necessary  pecnliaritics  of  a  work  of  art^  first,  lo  the  special 
endowment  of  the  individual  artist ;  next,  to  the  special  character  of  aa 
iodividual  art  civilization  ;  then,  to  the  special  character  of  tlte  iadividaal 
art  genn  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  special  nature  of  the  artistir  fantltteii  and 
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of  tbcir  laws  :  fiirtlier  ire  cttunot  go,     TVom  tlic  iDdividual  artiat  we 

fhvn  becu  led  llirougU  a  kystcm  of  eimsation,  from  n  miuor  and  more 

'  puticuLir  cause  to  iv  Inrgcr  and  more  general — tlie  eircLes,  of  nece9!tity, 
dilating  in  jiroportion  aa  tliey  got  fiu'tfanr  fraui  the  ceutnil  sjieck^  Uio 
indtvitliial  artist,  oiiii  (jccotning  at  last  invit^iblc  as  they  merge  iuto  the 
BD^sturioiu  nrar(!3  and  eiirrt'iits  and  citdiea  ot'  tlic  iiiHiiue. 

The  erolutioo  of  art  in  general,  and  of  the  varioua  arts  in  particulaff 
dcpeiida,  llicrcfon?  :  lint,  upon  certain  ncrcsKnry  siieccssious  of  meutal 
movcnietits,  by  wliicli  one  conception  is  no\f  iiievitubly  produced  by 
anotticr,  and  one  craring  gives  rise  to  another  craving;  and,  secondly, 
upon  certain    necessary  relationa   of  aetion  atul  reaction   between    the 

''noitftl  citneeiitionti  and  the  physical  matcriala  in  wbich  tlicy  occk  for 
embodiment.  The  lirst  cause,  namely,  the  necessary  succession  of 
intellectual  movements,  explains  the  plicnomeua  of  life  commou  to  all 
tlic  art«, — phenomena  of  uupcrccivcd  gcncnitiou,  of  nucoiiscions  growtli, 
of  consctotu  development,  of  maturity,  and  of  decay;  the  second  cause, 
lumclr,  the  ncce««arv  relations  of  notion  aud  reaction  betwrcu  the  mental 
conceptions  and  the  |)liysical  nialerial,  explains  the  phenomena  of  special 
nature  which  distinguish  the  various  artt  from  each  other,  which  make 

.painting  diOcrcnt  from  sculpture,  and  music  didcrent  from  painting  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  two  causes  together,  the  uccc»'»ary  succession  of  intel- 
lectual TOovemcuts,  and  the  necessary  relations  l>ctwecn  the  tnontat 
conception  and  the  physical  matcrinl,  join  in  explaining  the  evolution  of 
iudividuiU  form  in  each  art.  The  liaal  and  complete  elaboration  of 
forms  interesting  through  their  Bym1x>licnl  meaning  explains  the  com- 
mencement of   the  elaboration  of    forms  valuable    for    their  intrinsic 

^l^eauty;  the  fact  thot  art  could  go  no  furthet:  in  mere  suggestion  than 
H  did  under  the  Giottesqucs,  explains  the  fact  that  art  began  to  seek  for 

■  •bsolutc  realization  under  their  succesaora  of  the  lifteentb  century  ;  from 
the  achieved  we  must  pass  on  to  the  uuuttcmpted ;  so  much  for  the 
ncceasury    sueceasion  of  intellectual    movements.       The  dilTcrcncc  of 

.material,  on  the  other  hand,  explaiua  the  dilFerciicc  b<^twecD  the  rarioiu 
arta:  tlie  fact  chat  sculpture  deals  with  masses  of  oarvablc  but  tiotless 
stone,  while  painting  deals  with  colours  laid  on  to  a  Hat  surface,  explains 

firby  sculpture  must  be  satisfied  with  isolutcd  Hgtircs,  moderate  gesture, 
ipUeuI  cxprcs»iou,  and  pcrtc<:tion  of  naked  limb  and  simple  drapery, 
while  paiutiug  can  venture  upon  complicated  groups,  vchcincut  action 
and  pathos,  hiding  or  rcdccmiug — by  means  of  its  circets  of  grouping,  of 
light  and  shmie,  and  of  colour — individual  imperfection  of  form,  such  ai 
would  be  unendurable  in  sculpture ;  the  diflfercncc  of  material,  therefore, 
explains  why  the  artists  of  the  llcuaissBUce,  pi.'rf(^;L  as  paiutci'Sj  were 
caricaturists  as  sculptor*;  even  as  the  Greeks,  superb  as  sculptors,  were 
■econd-rate  and  insipid  as  painters,  for  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the 
physical  material  of  the  one  art  iicccssarilr  influencctl  unfavourably  the 
manner  of  handling  that  of  the  other  ai-t.  So  much  for  the  necessary 
xelaciotia  between  the  mental  conception  and  the  physical  material.  The 
two  cftuses  together,  the  necessary  succession  of  \ntc\VcclVk»\  TaaNcim-ositei 
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and  the  necessary  relations  between  tlie  mental  conception  and  tbe 
pl)y»ical  mnt(?rial,  explain  the  ovulution  of  fornis  in  eiich  and  all  tliearts. 
l''oi  tlic  neccssaiy  succession  of  mental  niovcnients  explains  why,  when 
music  had  reached  under  Patcstrina  its  |x:rfectiun  an  a  mere  woof  of 
many-voiced  harmony,  the  successors  of  Palestrina,  being  unable  to  go 
any  further  in  their  branch  of  work,  gave  tlicir  attention  to  tJic  dcvelo]i- 
ment  of  the  single-roice  parts  ;  and  the  neeessary  relation  bctwccu  the 
montal  conception  and  the  physical  material  explains  why,  whereas  the 
aggregate  of  voices  could  interest  by  merely  forming',  dissolving,  and 
re-forming  rartous  harmonic  combinations,  the  siuglo  votco  could 
interest  only  by  fornitng  various  melodies  and  rhythmic  combinations. 
Thus  ,the  two  causes  together  explain  why  the  many-roiced  music  of 
Palestrina  attained  tb  harmonic  perfection,  but  why  only  after  that 
perrcction  had  been  attained  melody  and  rhythm  began  todcvelop,cwingto 
the  attention  of  musicians  being  given  to  the  workings  of  the  single  voice. 
Having,  therefore,  ascertained  that,  quite  apart  from  the  infincncc  of  the 
individual  artit<t,  of  the  individual  civilization,  and  nf  the  individual  art 
germ  which  happens  to  be  in  process  of  development  at  any  given  time, 
there  is,  owing  to  the  inherent  constitution  of  the  artistic  faculties,  a 
definite  and  necessary  sequence,  first  of  the  various  arts  in  their  rclalion 
with  each  other,  and  secondly,  of  the  forms  of  each  art  taken  by  itself; 
we  may  now  examine  into  the  nature  of  that  uccessar)*  sequence  of  art 
upon  art,  and  of  form  upon  form. 


Hegel,  who  perceived  most  of  the  main  truths  of  Comparative 
Esthetics,  but  saw  them  narpcd  and  confused  through  an  atmosphere  of 
metaphysical  mysticism,  has  left  u«  a  most  important  classification  of 
the  varioua  arts ;  a  clasMtication  which  in  its  truth  must  always  rcuiaio 
the  basts  for  every  siibaeqneut  claasili cation,  and  which  in  ita  error  has 
fatally  influenced,  not  only  comparative,  but  absolute  authetics.  Hegel 
classifies  all  art  into  three  great  categories,  to  which  he  assigns  respec- 
tively the  names  of  tymbolic,  cltu$ic,  and  ramautic.  Symbolic  art  is,  if 
we  condense  Hegel's  cloudy  metaphysical  explanation  into  a  comprehen- 
sible concrete  expression,  such  art  as  appeals  only  partially  to  the  purely 
artistic  faculties,  not  from  choice,  but  because  these  artistic  faculties  art 
yet  incompletely  developed,  mud  because  their  particular  object,  fbrm,  is 
■till  in  rudimentary  couditiou  ;  and  which  art  appeals  also  to  faculties 
distinct  from  the  purely  artistic,  such  as  the  logical  or  moral  facnltics, 
giving  thereby  to  this  rudimentary  form  a  more  or  leaa  coarcatioiiml 
religious,  Uisiorieut,  or  scieuttOc  mcanin;;.  This  symbolic  art  is  rudi- 
mentary, unconscious  of  its  powers  ur  aims;  the  artistic  faculties  gra- 
dually come  into  activity  by  the  aide  of  the  intellectual  and  moral ;  artts- 
tic  form  is  gradually  elaborated  b}  men  areking  for  a  sigui^oance  of 
idea  which  ia  not  in  the  domain  of  art  itself.  Little  by  little  the  cun- 
vmtionally  ai^iticaut  becomca  artulically  ralnable ;  the  symbol  taraa 
into  a  form,  the  febah  into  a  sUtue,  the  hieroglyphic  into  a  picturo ;  tiie 
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hierntif  craflsmau  becomes  an  artist,  and  men  seek,  io  art  no  longer  sig- 
nificanc'u  uf  suggestion  but  beauty  ol'  real ijuit ion.  Art  has  passed 
graduaily,  out  uf  the  wyinbol'tc  iutu  the  dussic  jjhnsc. 

Classic  art  is  the  art  which  aiijwaU  mainly  and  dircuUy  lo  the  artistic 
faculties,  because  in  the  gradual  dissululiou  of  symbolic  art  these  artis- 
tic faciittius  ba\*e  developed  and  have  iiD[>crioiisly  claimed  tlicir  solo 
object,  form ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  technical  skill  had  accumu- 
lated RiifTicicntly  during  the  symbolic  phase  to  obtain  this  form,  which  in 
the  sole  object  of  the  artistic  faculties.  Classic  art  bcln;;  able  to  appeal 
exclusircly  to  the  artistic  faculties,  appeals  but  little  to  the  other  intel- 
lectual faculties  which  have  lorded  it  during  tbc  aymboHo  period;  it 
eoMcnta  to  plcovc  tbem  only  incidentally  auil  wlicu  the  artistic  faculties 
are  sntislicd  ;  conreDtional  significance,  allegorical  interest,  logical  value, 
or  religious  craving  have  no  rights  over  classic  art ;  when  convenient 
it  satiatics  them,  when  inconvenient  it  docs  not;  but  whatever  it  may  do 
to  please  them  is  absolutely  subordinate  to  itH  production  of  mere  form 
as  sueli.  Moreover,  as  the  artistic  fncultics  which  taVc  cognizance  of 
form  cannot  [wrccivc  in  it  any  value  of  significance  or  suggestion  such  as 
that  which  appeaU  to  the  other  faculties,  and  perceive  in  it  only  certain 
relations  to  themselves,  which  render  it  citlicr  pleasing  or  displeasing, 
art  in  the  claaaic  phase,  addressing  solely  the  purely  artistic  faculties, 
and  being  unable  to  please  tbcm  by  logical  fltucss  or  ethical  purpose 
which  they  cannot  perceive,  strives  after  that  absolute  quality  which  is 
to  the  artistic  faculties  what  fitness  is  to  the  reason  or  elbica!  propriety 
to  the  mural  faculty— beauty.  Art  ia  the  classic  phase  therefore  is  art 
which  ap|)caU  directly  and  solely  to  the  artistic  faculties;  art  which 
creates  ouly  form,  aud  whose  highest  aim  is  tbe  perfection  of  that  form. 
Classic  art  means  art  for  the  sake  of  form,  and  form  for  the  sake  of 
beauty.  It  is  art  which  works  exclusively  by  means  of,  and  for  the 
benefit  of,  the  artistic  faculties;  art  which  neither  culls  in  the  assistance 
of  other  faculties  (o  help  iu  their  work,  nor  which  cheats  them  oif  in 
order  to  give  other  faculties  a  puit  of  their  reward ;  it  is  art  which  can 
be  appreciated  by  the  unaided  artistic  faculties,  because  it  presents 
neither  ideas,  nor  allegories,  nor  examples,  but  forms,  and  which  can 
satisfy  ouly  the  artistic  faeiiltiea  because  its  highest  object  is  what  ouly 
they  cau  appreciate — tlic  beautiful.  But  gradually  the  artistic  tocultiea 
diminish  in  their  unaided  activity,  and  tbe  other  faculties  stealthily 
reappear  to  help  in  the  work  aud  share  the  profits.  J^auty  of  form 
becomes  after  a  time  impossible  because  form  as  such  has  attained  its 
greatest  devetopmcut ;  the  artistic  faculties  can  uo  longer  be  fully  satis- 
li(.\l,  and  their  oecivily  cannot  engross  the  mind ;  the  other  faculties 
claim  a  shore  once  more  Arc  has  gradually  passed  out  of  the  ciasaic 
itogo  into  the  romaniie  stage. 

Romantic  art  is  an  art  wbich  appeals  only  partially  to  the  purely 
artistic  faculties,  not  because,  as  in  the  time  of  symbolic  art,  the  artistic 
faculties  are  still  only  partially  developed,  and  their  legitimate  object, 
form,  is  as  yet  rudimentary;  btit  because  the  artwlic  tmcwXtxe,*  wtt  ^»» 
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longer  in  thwr  complete  vigour,  and  tbeir  object,  form,  is  wo  longer  in  iU 
organic  strciiglh.  Komaiitic  art,  therefore-,  is  an  art  wliicli  works  for  tlio 
artistic  facuUies,  but  works  also  for  otiier  faculties;  nliicli  i»  iiitcre»tod 
in  form,  but  tiot  engrossed  in  it ;  which  seeks  for  beauty,  but  seeks  also 
for  something  beyond  bt^auty ;  whioli,  mlilressinj;  itself  not  only  to  the 
artistic,  but  also  to  the  logical  and  etbiciLl  faculties,  will  not  shrink  from 
preitcritiug  the  hrst  with  creations  M'bich  appeal  exctusircly  totbosecoud; 
and  it  is  iirt  wliich,  appealing  to  faculties  which  do  not  piToeive  beauty 
and  [Hrrceive  logical  fitness  end  etliiral  propriety,  will  olteu  sacrifice 
beauty  to  one  of  these  two ;  nnd  will  satisfy  the  artistic  faculties  to 
Ihe  exclusion  of  the  logical  or  ethifal.  or  the  logical  or  ethical  to  the 
detrimeut  of  the  artistic.  H'jmanticart  therefore  seeks  now  furui,  now 
siguificauco ;  it  creates  beauty  and  destroys  it;  it  is  a  dissatisfied  and 
unsatisfactory  art,  which  appeals  to  many  cravings  and  satisfies  none  of 
them.  Romantic  art  ditVcr^  from  symbolic  art,  inasmuch  as  symbolic 
art  ia  perfectly  imconscious  aud  progressive,  and  romantic  art  is  intensely 
•elf- conscious  and  retrograde.  For  in  symbulic  art  the  artistic  faculties 
are  developing  and  gradually  becoming  independent  of  all  obstaclc«, 
fonu  is  gradually  being  claliurated  where  it  waa  not  sought  for,  and 
beauty  becomes  possible  as  the  craving  for  it  dc%'clops ;  in  romantic  art 
oa  the  contrary,  the  arltstic  faculties  are  bccimiiug  war|>cd  aud  ham- 
pered, form  ia  gradually  eacrificed  where  it  was  originally  sought  after, 
aud  beauty  becomes  inipossibte  as  the  desire  for  it  dwindles  away  under 
the  prcsaure  of  irrelevant  cravings.  Symbolic  art  becomes  daily  less 
symbolicjd  aiid  more  cinasic;  romantic  art  becomes  daily  less  classic 
and  more  romantic:  the  In^t  moment  of  symbolic  art  is  not  to 
be  distitiguished  from  the  firat  moment  of  classic,  and  the  first  of  romantie 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  last  of  classic.  Such  is  the  Hegelian 
classification  of  art,  when  8trlpi«d  of  its  metaphysical  expressions. 
Symbolic  art,  as  Hcgcl  himself  epitomi7X'.s  seeks  vainly  for  prnlVct  form 
{jene  voihndeie  Eiitheit  tfer  iwtern  BedruUing  untl  atuaeren  GntnU), 
which  is  successfully  attained  to  by  ctansic  art,  but  which  romaiUie  art, 
iu  its  excessive  drvelopment  of  the  purely  intellectual  clement,  over- 
steps and  misMs. 

We  next  come  to  Hcgcr»  application  of  his  system  of  cla<tsifu;;ilion  to 
his  practical  division  of  all  art  into  syinltoUp,  etamic,  ami  roiunntie] 
and  here  Hegel's  classi^cattou,  admirably  true  in  the  abstract,  becomes 
entirely  fftUc  in  the  concrete.  Whiit  is  symbolic  art?  What  is  classic 
art?  Wliat  is  romantic  art  ?  Show  Ibcm  to  iis;  point  out  the  type  of 
each ;  give  ti8  a  real  exmple.  Ucgcl  answers  ; — If  you  want  to  boo 
ftymbolic  art,  look  at  architecture ;  if  you  would  sec  classic  art,  look  nt 
sculpture;  if  you  would  see  romantic  art,  look  nt  painting,  music,  and 
t>octr\-,  the  one  more  completely  romantic  than  the  other.  Thus  Hcgcl 
asserts  that  arcliitecturc  is  inherently  aud  esseulially  symboli*".  sculpture 
inherently  and  essentially  classic,  while  painliug,  music  and,  poetry  arc 
inherently  and  csseatiatly  romantic;  separating,  iu  this  manner, the  one 
art  fipom  the  other,  giving  it  totally  dlRferonl  aims,  and  reducing  arcbi- 
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tectare,  inasmuch  as  it  ta  symbolic,  and  painting,  mnsic,  and  poetry, 
inosmuch  aa  they  arc  romantic,  to  a  degree  oi'  imperfection  compared 
with  the  hnppy  claiisic  art  of  nculpturc,  which  aluuc  i ^  permitted  to  attain 
the  legitimate  aim  of  art,  miucd  by  the  other  arts  in  groping  aluut  for 
more  or  less  impossible  cffcct»j  in  consideration  of  which  unsuccesa  Hegel 
gires  them  a  certain  apirittial  dignity  by  nay  of  compensation.  And 
why  tht4  cxtraordin^iiry  inequality  of  position  bctvccn  the  various  arts? 
Wliy  should  the  one  be  pcrmnncntly  clasaic,  while  the  otbcrj  arc  hope- 
lessly symbolic  and  romantic  1"  Because,  as  far  as  Hegel  explained  (he 
matter  to  himself,  architecture,  dealing  with  brute  masses  of  stone  and 
■  with  geometrical  form!«,  could  not  attain  to  the  cciitrul  point  between 
spirit  and  matter  mouopolised  by  sculpture,  wliich  dcal^  with  a  physical 
body  indeed,  but  with  a  physical  body — namely,  the  human  one — which 
Iiappens  to  be  inhabited  by  a  soul,  and  with  organic  forms  which  hap])cn 
to  be  related  with  spiritual  conditious;  wbile  puiuting,  foix-cd  to  create 
an  intangible  world  uu  its  flat  snrfnce;  mustCj  exchaugiug  the  more 
corporeal  eleraeute  of  stone  or  colour  for  the  more  abstract  element 
of  soond ;  aud  poetry,  rejecting  all  concrete  material,  and  dealing 
only  with  the  idea  or  rccoUeetiou  of  things,  alt  tended  towards  the 
enfranchise meut  of  mind  from  matter,  and  towards  the  breaking  of  that 
rccouciliatiou  {VeravhnuHff)  betwceu  the  concrete  and  the  ttl»tr(K:t 
reqaisite  for  perfect  form.  liavitig  hit  upon  this  application  of  bis 
abstract  arlistic  clnssiticntion,  Ucgcl  shut  his  cyc^  tu  the  fact  that  an 
artistic  conception,  born  uf  the  iutcllcct  uud  perceived  by  the  intellect, 
does  not  lose  its  abstract  value  by  being  embodied  iu  a  substaucc  which, 
like  stone,  \s  more  tangible  than  paint;  tliat  the  absolute  value  uf  form 
tu  the  artistic  faculties  is  whnlly  apart  trom  any  perceptiou  of  that  form 
being  mineral  and  merely  geometrical,  or  vegetable  aud  merely  organic, 
or  human  and  consequently  accidentally  connected  witli  human  intellect 
and  emotion;  that  the  artistic  faculties  perceirc  iu  form  ouly  beauty 
or  ugliness,  and  tbat  these  qualities  arc  independent  of  the  fact  of  the 
form  bciug  that  of  a  crj-stal,  of  a  leaf,  or  of  a  human  head,  lie  shut  hts 
eyes,  also,  lo  the  fact  tbat  poetry  deals  (^uitc  as  mucli  with  the  material 
world  as  any  other  art,  and  that  a  tree  is  equally  a  tree,  or  a  dog  u  dog, 
whether  it  bfl  presented  tangibly  to  our  material  eyes  or  intangibly  to 
our  recollection.  Hcgcl  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  alt  the  arts  have 
at  one  time  or  another  attained  to  absolute  perfection  of  fomi ;  thab 
U-reck  architecture  and  mcdiseval  an;  hi  lecture,  Ueuaissance  painting  aud 
*eightecntb-rcutury  music,  hare  each  left  us  forms  as  complete  and  aa 
eompletcly  saltsfj  ing  to  the  purely  artistic  faculties  us  those  uf  sculpture; 
white  sculpture,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at  certain  periods  proilnucd 
extremely  unsatisfactory  forms.  Hegel,  therefore,  evades  the  dithculty, 
shows  us  ouly  Egyptian  and  Indian  architecture,  which  is,  indeed, 
ibolie,  Greek  sculpture,  whicli  is  eerlaiiily  classic,  nud  mystic  or 
listie  painting  and  sentimental  suggestive  music,  which  are  undeni- 
ably romantic;  but  he  docs  not  let  ns  know  chat  there  is  other  arclii- 
tcctnro  besides  the  Egyptian  an;!  Indian,  other  aenlptnro  besides  the 
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Greek,  other  painting  besides  tlic  iny^tiL'  and  rcnlistJc,  other  music 
besides  tbc  seittimeutal  ntid  nnggestive.  If  tic  did,  tlio  false  »[i[ilicatiou 
•of  his  tinio  syslcm  uf  claiiKiticatiuu  would  become  luaiiifc^t,  uud  wo 
should  see  that  no  art  hiis  aims  difl'eriiig  esseutiully  from  ihc  aims  of 
4i(iolhcr  art,  that  no  one  art  is  more  inhcrenity  symbolic,  or  classic,  or 
romatitic  than  any  other ;  but  that  crcry  art  has  bceu,  by  turuSj  symbolic, 
classic,  and  romantic. 

And  bcrc  we  fiod  the  right  application  of  Hegel's  eInssiH cation  of 
art :  the  application  not  to  the  various  arts  compared  with  eaek  other, 
but  to  the  various  stages  of  developrocut  of  each  aud  all  the  artf. 
There  is  uudoubtcdly — and  the  ndmUsion  u  all-important— such  a 
thing  as  symbolic  art,  such  a  thing  as  classic*  art,  such  a  thing  as 
romautic  arc,  and  Ucgcl  has  bcca  correct  ia  his  dc6nttian  of  each. 
Hut  symbolic  arl  is  not  architecture,  classic  art  ia  not  sculpture, 
romautie  art  ia  not  paiutiug  or  music.  Symbolic  art  is  immature  art, 
classic  art  is  mature  art,  romantic  art  is  overbloira  aud  decaying  art; 
the  three  etusses  represent  respectively,  not  the  inherent  nature  of  one 
art,  but  the  condiiion  of  cvei-y  art  at  a  given  momcut  of  its  existence 
Symbolic  art  is  art  which,  being  due  to  but  undeveloped  arti»tic  cravings 
and  undevelo]«xl  artistic  skill,  subordinates  form,  which  uannot  yet  be 
created  or  even  dt:*ircd  for  the  sake  of  mere  beauty,  to  some  interest 
foreign  to  art,  and  dependent  upon  logical  or  ethical  ideas  or  imaginative 
crarings ;  classic  art  is  art  which,  liciitg  due  to  mature  artistic  fccUngs 
and  mature  artistic  skill,  desires  aud  creates  ouly  form  as  such,  and  form 
valuable  ouly  for  intrinsic  beauty,  not  for  extrinsic  associations; 
romantic  art  is  art  which,  being  due  to  cloyed  artistic  feeling  and 
decaying  arti&tic  skill,  can  neither  create  mere  form  for  the  sake  of  its 
beauty  nor  be  interested  in  such  already  created  beautiful  form  without 
some  extraneous  and  artilicial  stimulant  of  associatiou,  logical  or  ethical 
meaning,  or  imaginative  suggestion.  These  tiirce  stages  arc  stages  iu 
ihc  life  of  every  art ;  for  every  art,  while  undeveloped,  is  unconscious  of 
its  roiMtion,  and  covers  its  timid  groupings  beneath  sonic  non-artistic 
motive  ;  every  art  when  mature,  is  conscious  that  its  aim  is  perlcction 
of  form  and  capable  of  obtaining  it ;  aud  every  art,  when  iu  decay,  is 
(ltnali96e<l  and  impotent,  turning  rc^^tlcssly  from  one  thing  to  another, 
JoDging  for  the  impossible  and  despising  the  |>OE«iblc.  Thus  architecture 
-was  sTiubohc  in  the  early  Oriental  civilization,  classic  iu  Greece,  and 
Tomaulic  iu  Itoman  and  Byzantine  days ;  eculplure  was  symbolic  iu 
■ICgypt,  classic  in  Hellenic  antiquity,  aud  romautic  in  the  mcdlieval 
revival  and  ever  since ;  painting  was  symbolic  under  the  Giottciquea, 
classic  in  the  Itcnaissnucc,  romantic  ever  »ince ;  and  mntic  was  symbolic 
up  to  tlic  seventeenth  ccutnry,  classic  during  the  seventeenth  aud 
eighteenth,  aud  romantic  ever  since.  Vat  the  early  .\siatic  builder,  the 
Kgyptiuu  sailptor,  the  Oiottcsquc  painter,  and  the  incdiicvul  musician 
were  all  equally  groping  unconsciously  after  artistic  forms  which  were 
not  their  main  object,  and  attempting  to  make  artistic  form  the  vehicle 
for  thought  or  feeling :  the  Indian  temple,  the  Kgypttan  colossus,  the 
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Giottcsquc  fresco,  the  mcdiierttl  mutiicBl  composition,  arc  all  more  or 
less  a  liicroglyphic,  a  form  crcnied  with  the  view,  not  of  being  merely 
seen  or  heard,  but  of  beiug  dcciphei-ed  and  read  like  so  many  written 
words.  The  Greek  architect,  the  Greek  sculptor,  ihe  Kooaissancc 
paiutcr,  and  the  uiu»iciau  of  the  cighteeuth  century,  are  all  couscioiisly 
striving  after  heatity  of  form  and  uotliiug  else  ;  tlic  Parthenon,  the 
IliMus,  the  St.  Ceeilia  or  the  Haadeliau  oratorio,  are,  wheu  \re  riew 
them  coolly,  aud  niihoiit  briuging  to  them  associations  which  they  do 
not  spoutaneou-ily  aw.-iken,  merely  so  maoy  beautiful  combiuationa  of 
lines,  colours,  and  sounds  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  that  classic  artists, 
like  Titian  in  Uh  cheerful,  voluptuous  Mogdalcu,  Raphael  io  )its  drapery 
models  of  the  Uurning  of  the  Borgo,  or  like  Uandel  with  his  solemn 
anthem-siugiog  heroiacs  of  Arlosto,  and  Mozart  with  tits  cheerful, 
tripping  Konian  regicides,  often  spurn  every  eonsideratiou  beyond  the 
absohitc  form,  by  producing  paintings  or  compositions  which  are  of  a 
character  entirely  at  variauec  with  that  of  the  subject  to  which  they 
ore  convcntioiiaUy  linked ;  and  classic  art  is  oflen  as  imperfect  in 
logical  or  imaginative  idea  as  it  is  perfect  in  visible  or  audible  form. 
On  the  other  baud,  the  licuaiitsanec  sculptor,  the  modern  painter,  or  the 
musician  of  our  own  day,  arc  alt  equally  romantic,  for  cacti,  whether 
he  he  forcing  luarble  to  ivnthc  or  gasp  in  unsculptural  and  ghastly 
throes,  like  Michael  Angclo,  or  whether  be  be  Murillo  making  his  saints 
and  virgins  reel  and  griinarc  in  ecstasy,  or  Kcmlirandt  shedding  a 
romantic  twilight  over  old-clothesmen  and  lishwires,  or  Verdi  tearing  to 
tatters  his  musical  phrases  in  screeching  emotion^  or  Wogacr  dissolving 
tbem  iu  vague  suggestion  of  lakes,  and  mists,  and  moonbeams, — the 
TOmaulic  artist,  of  whatever  time  and  of  whatever  art  he  be,  sculptor, 
painter,  or  musieiau,  realistic,  dramatic,  poetic,  or  eclectic,  is  for  ever 
striving  to  airnkeu  the  interest  of  cloyed  faculties  in  imperfect  forms 
by  the  aid  of  some  stimulant  estraueotis  to  art.  Tbc  romantic  stsge 
m  the  enisteuoe  of  an  art  is  the  stage  of  decay — decay  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, or  partially  arrested,  or  unmistakably  rapid,  but  decay  of  one 
sort  or  another;  fur  romantic  art  is  tbc  dissolution  of  art  into  its 
constituent  elements,  the  return  to  imperfect  aud  irrelevant  aims  and 
means :  iu  it  art  reverts  gradually  to  the  chaos  iu  which  it  still  wa^t 
during  tbc  symbolic  period,  and  out  of  whirl)  it  arose  iu  the  classic. 

Ttie  tfirec  phases  of  artistic  life  merge  into  each  other  very  irregularly 
and  inii)crceptibly;  the  almost  classic  art  may  yet  retain  certuiu  sym- 
bolic teudcueies,  as  iti  the  mystic  Uubriau  and  l)oIogiie<ic  painters  of 
the  early  Rcuaissauccj  the  decaying  art,  fully  romantic  in  spirit,  may 
yet  employ  brokeu-up  classical  forms,  as  in  muclk  of  the  music  of  our 
ovu  day.  The  classic  spirit,  being  the  very  essence  of  all  art,  will 
maintain  itself  partially  for  an  incredibly  long  time  in  the  midst  of 
romanticism ;  iudecrl,  when  all  classic  tradition  is  lost,  even  romantic 
art  l)ceomc9  impussilile,  for  romantic  art  is  a  negation — it  creates  no 
artiatic  form,  and  purely  romantic  art  would  simply  cease  altogether  to 
be  art,  even  as  purely  symbolic  art  would  not  yet  bo  arc  at  all^  but 
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merely  a  form  of  actitrity  out  of  whicli  art  might  later  be  evolved;  for 
where  there  u  not  yet,  or  has  already  ecased  to  be,  any  interest  in  form 
as  such,  nor  any  desire  for  beauty,  art  cannot  bo  said  to  exist.  Tito 
duration  of  the  symbolte  and  the  romantie  stages  is  ahnost  immeasurable, 
and  the  various  phases  in  each  stage  almost  Innumerable ;  for  symholie  art 
is  lost  in  the  very  remotest  past,  and  romantic  art  se-cms  to  spread  ititer- 
miunhly  into  the  future;  and  the  abortive  attcmptii  of  the  immaturo 
art  arc  as  various  and  numbcrlesi!  as  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  art 
which  is  decaying.  But  the  elasaie  stage  is  extremely  idiort,  and  its 
phases  arc  extremely  few,  bce^usc  classic  art  is  art  which  is  iu  a  condition 
of  balance  wliich  caimot  long  be  maintained,  beeaiisc  it  ncc&ssiUtcs  an 
activity  of  the  purely  artiKtic  aud  an  abeyanec  of  tlic  nnartistic  faculties 
which  cannot  {lossibiy  InRt,  and,  finally,  l>ceaut>e,  ivhite  the  wrong  roadsj 
in  art  as  in  nil  else,  arc  infinite  in  number  and  in  ramiflcations,  the 
right  roads  arc  very  few  and  very  limited.  While,  therefore,  symbolic 
and  romantic  art  may  pass  through  as  many  difTcrcnt  phases  aa  there  are 
possible  combinations  and  compromisr^s  between  the  artistic  and  the 
non-artistiCj  between  pure  form  and  extraneous  interest,  ela-snic  art  is 
limited  to  the  very  {c\y  phases  of  development  of  pure  form  as  such,  to 
the  very  few  varieties  possible  in  perfection.  But  classic  art  ha.i  its 
phases  nnd  varieties,  and  there  i^  no  more  fatal  mistake  than  that  which 
circumitcribcs  clssaic  art  within  a  single  ouo  of  its  legitimate  phases,  and 
gives  over  the  otherit  to  symholie  or  romantic  art.  There  arc  not  many 
1(inds  of  perfection,  not  many  moment*  of  maturity,  but  there  are  more 
than  one,  and  wc  must  beware  of  letting  ourselves  be  persuaded,  by  per- 
sonal preference  for  one  of  them,  to  reject  the  others  as  belonging  to 
immaturity  or  to  incipient  decay.  Praxiteles,  despite  the  prejudice  of 
modem  archieologists,  is  as  legitimate  as  Fhldtas ;  Michael  Angela  is  as 
great  a  painter  as  Titian,  though  he  rejected  the  very  foundation  of 
Titian's  art;  Mozart  is  as  untouched  by  decay  as  Handel,  although  he 
is  less  simple ;  and  Handel  is  as  mature  as  MoKartj  although  he  is  less 
oomplicated.  The  differences  between  the  various  phases  of  classic  art 
are  all  reconcilable  :  in  one  case  there  Is  simpler  form,  iu  the  other 
more  complex ;  there  is  beauty  of  linear  form  aud  beauty  of  colour  form  ; 
beauty  severe  and  strong  and  beauty  delicate  and  sweet ;  but  in  all  these 
varietie*  form  as  such  is  the  roaiu  interest  of  the  artist,  aud  beauty  is 
his  bighcst  aim :  as  long  as  no  foreign  interests  interfere  with  the  purely 
artistic  workings,  art  is  mature,  legitimate,  and  classic,  whatever  varieties 
it  may  contain  within  itself. 

These  varieties  of  classic  art  depend,  like  the  large  generic  diiTorences 
of  symbolic,  classic,  and  romantic,  matnly  upon  the  laws  of  the 
neeessary  succession  of  intellectual  movements  and  of  the  necessary 
relations  lictween  the  mental  conception  aud  the  physical  material^ 
and  they  are  further  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  civUi/atiou  and 
of  the  individual  artist.  These  various  phases  of  chaste  art,  wliich  have 
been  whoHj'  overlooked  by  :cBtbeticiaus,  are,  except  in  the  cass  of  one 
art  vhich  is  specially  affected   by  a  dual    uatore,   luvadably  succcsslvq. 
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and  follow  ujx>u  one  another  with  the  same  strict  nccMsity  as  An  the 
three  great  stages  ia  the  whole  ex isteuce  of  art.     We   may  call  tlicm, 
iu    reference    to    the   moral   character   wiili    which    Ihcy  accidentally 
corretpond,  by  the  names — couventionalj  like  those  of  Hegel's  great 
classification — of  heroic  art,  dramatie  art,  and  idyllic  art.     M'c  might, 
perhaps,  have  called  them,  like  llie  Greek  orders  of  architecture  which 
in  a  way  exemplify  thctu,  Doric,  louic,  aud  Corinthian;  but  it  is  mora 
important  to  couucct   these  various  phases  iu  all  classic  art — sculpture, 
paintiagt  aud   music — with  the  tliree     great    phases    through    which 
spontaneously  produced   uatioual   poetry  passes  iu  its  maturity.      It  is 
not  that  any  art  in  ouc  pha^e  cousciously  assumes  the  heroic  character, 
that  ia  another  it  strives  after  dramatic  effect,  and  that  iu  the  third  it 
seeks  for  an  idyllic  ideal ;  for  if  there  were  auy  such  conscious  efForts 
after  character,  art   wuuld  not  be  in    the   classic  stage,  since  iu   the 
classic  stage   there   ia    no  effort    to   direct  its    jM^rfcctly   Biwntaucous 
dcvelopmeut,  aud  uo  interest  save  in  the  form,  quite   apart   from  any- 
thing it  may  suggest  or  c:iprcR9.      Art  is  successively  what  wc  may  define 
as  heroic,  dramatic,  aud  idyllic,  merely  bnvatute  the  necessary  phasen  in 
ita  deTclo]irucnt  accidentally  correspond  in  character  of  form  with  the 
character  of  heroic,  dramatic,  and  idyllic  poetry.      For  iu  proportion  as 
certain  peculiarities  of  form   arc   necessarily  evolved,   the  art  is  either 
simple,  strong,  and  broad,  ficxiblc  and   delicate,  or  complicated,  Light, 
and   bright;    and  tlic  simjile,  strong,  and  broad  forms,  whether  sculp- 
tural, pictorial,  or  mnaical,  are  the  physical  equivalent  of  the  strong, 
loscalinc,  and  solemn  intellectual  character  of  heroic  poetry  which  thcj 
jnscqncntly  suggest  to  the  mind  ;  ^'bile  the  delicate  and  6exible  forms 
irc  the  physical  equivalent  of  the  more  floxiblc,  tender,  and  broken-up 
character  of  dramatic  poetry;  and   the  light  and   cheerful   forms  are 
I  the  physical  equivalent  of  the   light  and  cheerful   character  of  idyllic 
The  connection  of  ideas  is  entirely  independent  of  volition  on  the 
rt  of  the  artist.    He  does  not  paint  or  c-omposc  heroic  forms  because  ho 
lias  set  his  mind  upon  an  heroic  subject ;  nor  doca  he  paint  or  compose 
idyllic  forms  because  he  has  set  hia  mind  upon  an  idyllic  subject.     The 
heroic   form  may  chaneo   to   coincide  with  the  heroic  subject,  or  the 
idyllic  form  with  the  idyllic  subject,  or  the  heroic  form  may  be  forced 
into  arbitrary  connection  with  the  idyllic  subject,  or  vicn  vreritd.     For 
the  form,    heroic,  dramatic,  or  idyllic,   ueceasarily  csisis   at   a    given 
moment,  as  the  product  of  a  previous  and  the  precursor  of  a  subsequent 
form;    and  the  artist  can   no  more   model,  paint,   or  compose    forms 
vhieh  do  not  belong  to  his  particular  phase  of  classic  art,  than  he  can 
conceive  bis  works  iu  the  classic  manner  when  art  is  yet   symbolic, 
or  ID  the  romantic  manner  when  art  is  still  clussic. 

We  have  said  that  the  three  opeeial  phases  of  classic  art,  heroic, 
dramatic,  and  idyllic,  follow  njton  each  uihcr  with  the  same  regularity 
OS  the  generic  singoa  of  Hymholic,  classic,  and  romantic  art,  and  that 
this  regularity  ts  due  to  the  necessary  relations  Iwtwccn  successive 
intoUectu!il  movements,  and  to  the  uoccssary  relations  between  the 
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intcllcAlual  conception  and  the   phvsicftl  material.     The  c!:(|)tniuili<in  of 
ttic&R  necessary  relaliuiis   is   jierbnps   uDattaiaabIc  ;   suffice  it   ttmc  their 
TRBuUfl  Kin  be  studied  and  referred  to  lair ;  witli  the  reason  and  power 
of  tills  law  we  have  uo  conccru.      The  erututioii  of  form  in  the  elassie 
stagej  except  ill  the  odc  art  of  which  we  shall  treat  separately,  is  suc- 
cosaivc,  and  invariably  moves  from  the  heroic  through  tbc  dramatic  ti> 
the   idyllic ;    ai^er  uhich    la^t   pha^e   clas$!ic    art   bf^^ina   inscu-sibly   to 
Iwcoine  over-blown  and  dccayiog,  sud  the  roniantie  subsiiliary  clement^ 
of  Don-artistic  iatereat  entirely  re-fashion  the  art  which  ^raduidly  Iimcs 
vitality.     The  heroic  phase  is  the  firdt,  because  when  art  first  attains 
to  classic  maturity,  tbc  creative  force  ia    in  its  greatest  vigour:  what 
it  does  it  does  at  a  blow,  simply,  plainly,  without  socking  for  n^fiuc- 
mvxiX,  because  it   ia   the  first  comer,  and  the  simple,    the  evident,  the 
plain,  is  yet  unachieved  ;  gradnallr,  as  creation  rollowa  creation,  the  force 
Irnca  its  first  vigour,  it  no  longer  doca  its  frork  at  one   hlov,  bceansc 
the  worl:  tlmt  cnu  he  done  at  one  blow  is  already  achieved ;  it  bcginit 
to  seek   for  refinement   because  the  plain,  the  evident,  the  simple  has 
already  been  done;  the  second  phase  is  reached,  and  the  second  phase 
must  scok  for  that  which  has  been  left  undone  by  the  first;  gi>adually 
the  possibility    of  simple    work    diminishes :    the    simidext   hod    been 
done  in  tbc  fixai  phase,  the   less  simple  has  been   done  in  the  sccondt 
there   remains  to  lie  done    in   the   third  only  the   complieatcc],  until 
at  length  the  mind,  fatigued  aud  losing  its  artistic  activity,  slackens  In 
the  creation  of  new  form,  aud  calls  in  non-artistic  interest  to  help  it  la 
arranging  and  altering  the  alrcody  existing  form,  or  in  developing  the 
still  \-ital  parts  of  the  art  by  the  force  of  non-artistic  desires.      By  thta 
time,  art  has  gradually  fallen  into  the  romantic  condition.     Thns  the 
phenomenon   of   the  three  phases  of   clnsiic  art  is  explained  by   tbc 
relations  between   successive   mental   actions,  and   by  the  necessity  of 
doing  the  more  complicateil  when  the  simple  has  already  becu  done. 
Iliit  tbc  phenomenon  due  mainly  to  the  large  intellectual  necessity  of 
change,    is   further    c\plained    by    the    relations   between    intellectual 
conception  and    physical    means.     When    nrt    fint   attains  to   classic 
maturity,  it  posseasci  only  that  amount  of  physical  resources,  such  as 
perspective  and  anatnmy  in  painting  and  rhythm  and  orchestration  io 
music,  implied  by  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  out  of  the  symbolic 
stage;    if  it   possewicd  more,  it  would   hare   earlier  entered    into  tho 
elastic  stage.     Thia  amount  of  physical  resources  possessed  by  art  on 
its  first  becoming  classically   mature,  suffices  only  for  the  creation  of 
those  lai^e,  simple,  and  strong  forms  which  arc  the  natural  product  of 
the  creative  power  in  its  first  vigour  and  with  no  cla-uie  pa<it  behind 
it ;  gradually   these   physical   resources   arc  augmented,  aud  as    they 
augment   they   become   capable   of  embodying   the  conceptions  of  the 
creative  power   in   the  second  phase,  and  become  too  great  for   the 
conceptions  of  the  creative  power  of  the  first  stage ;  thus  thoy  steadily 
increase  until  they  are  on   a  level    with  the  conceptions  belonging  to 
the  third  stage  of  classic   art ;    after   which  they  develop   beyond  the 
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limits  of  purdv  artistic  form,  and  liecomc  subservient,  \i\  the  romantic 
stage,  to  tlic  productiou  nf  more  or  less  uon-artistiu  clfucta.  Thus  the 
rehitioiis  between  the  tutcllcccual  conoeption  and  the  jibysioal  material 
concur  with  the  necessity  of  intellectual  change  in  pushing  form  from 
beroir  simplicity  to  dramatic  subtlety,  from  dramatic  subtlety  to  idyllic 
lightness,  and  linally  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  classic  art.  Thus, 
after  the  simple,  oalm^aud  stern  sc!il;itiire  of  Phidias  and  I'olyelete,  with  its 
merely  indicated  hair,  its  iihurt  and  solid  proportions,  its  moderate  gesture 
and  nDConcemcd  expression,  we  get,  by  the  propelling  double  force  of 
,  iutollcc^tual  change  and  developing  physical  pover,  to  the  more  Hcx.iblc 
sculpture  of  Scopas  and  Myron,  with  its  more  realized  hair,  its 
tlcndcrcr  proportions,  its  holder  gesture  and  more  marked  expression, 
and  tinnlly  to  the  graceful  sculpture  of  Praxiteles,  with  ils  com|>licated 
delicate  hair,  its  feminine  slightncss  and  roundness  of  form,  its  ufcen 
playful  and  voluptaous  gesture  and  expression.  From  the  art  which 
conhl  give  ns  an  Olympian  Zeus,  an  Athena,  an  Amaaon,  we  have 
got  first  to  the  art  which  cau  give  us  a  Hcrracs,  a  Niobc,  a  Discobolus; 
then  to  the  art  which  can  give  us  au  Eros,  a  Diouysioe,  a  Satyr;  after 
that  comes  the  art  dramatic,  realistic,  or  eclectic,  of  tho  Laocoon,  the 
Gladiutor,  the  Autinous;  and  then,  after  the  architectural  »culpture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  wc  meet  the  art  again  led  by  Michael  Aogelo  into  the 
tragic,  hftlf-heautiful  raoustrosity  of  early  romanticism. 

AVe  have  already  bad  oceasiou  to  notice  the  evolntion  of  mediaeval 
architecture  after  \\s  triumphant  exit  out  of  symbolic  immaturity ;  we 
have  seen  honr,  from  the  solid  roundness  of  the  Romaue^ijue,  it  pusscd 
On  to  tbe  delicate  simplicity  of  Darly  Gothic,  and  then  to  the  duugerous 
splendours  of  the  Early  Flamboyant ;  how  the  neeeetity  for  intellectual 
change  tmd  the  ever  iucrcasiug  lecbnical  skill  forced  on  the  art  through 
the  three  phases  of  the  classic  stage,  until  at  last  the  mind  could  only 
impair  its  conceptions,  and  the  hand  tihattcr  its  works,  and  architecture, 
ID  languid  antiqtic  imitation,  passed  into  the  romantic  stage  winch, 
with  tbe  help  of  every  sort  of  extraneous  interest,  was  to  produce  the 
[Vaving  harroccOj  the  ghastly  Grecian,  and  tbe  mungivl  eclectic  style. 

Tho  evolution  of  clasHie  art  cau  also  lie  studied  with  great  minute- 
in  nuisic,  which  Hegel  condemned  to  IioikIcss  romanticism,  but 
nrhich  iu  reality  displays  in  its  maturity  a  devotion  to  mere  beauty  as 
such,  and  uu  tndilfercnce  to  all  else,  as  great  at  least  as  that  of  paint- 
ing and  oven  of  sculpture  in  their  elasjuiu  stage,  perhaps  because,  like 
archiLeeturc,  it  is  an  art  of  abstract  and  non-imitativc  form.  When  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  music  issued  completely  out  of 
Uie  long  dissolving  symbolic  stage,  it  had  under  Handel,  Uacb,  Mareello 
id  Ihcir  rontemporarics  that  same  robust  and  »implc  grandeur  whidi 
re  moc-t  in  tho  sculpture  of  Phidias  and  of  Polyclctc  :  it  was,  in  opera, 
rctorio,  mass,  or  cantata,  essentially  lieroic:  large,  solid,  weighty  iu 
form,  grand,  but  cmuttonlcss,  or  expressing  only  anperb  vigour.  The 
mpoBcrs  of  this  earliest  puri'Iy  classic  school  could  create  form  with 

simplest  strokes:  cnmpliration  of  effect,  beyond  ilic  harmonic  com- 
voL.  xxxviii.  y 
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bination  'vhicli  bas  no  relation  to  the  simplicitj'  uf  the  form^  tiut  merely 
unites  four  or  five  large  forms  into  oue  larger,  they  knew  not.  Their 
physical  resources  and  technical  means  were  very  limited  ;  their  cftcct 
ysxi%  produced  merely  by  the  voice  psrts^  whether  single  in  an  air  or 
superposed  in  a  fugue ;  rliythm  nud  orchestmtion,  as  distinct  musieal 
povcrs,  they  did  not  know ;  the  melody  sustained  itself,  needing  neither 
a  rhythm  that  would  carry  it  along,  nor  nu  accumpaniroent  which  would 
fill  it  up  :  the  airs  of  Handel,  with  their  violin  and  bass  running 
accompnuiment,  belong  to  the  same  category  of  art  as  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs  of  Michael  Angclo,  without  background  or  colour  or  light  and 
shade,  nlone  in  heroic  strength.  Gradually  this  extreme  largeness  of 
musical  fonUj  and  this  extreme  simplicity  of  miiueal  means,  became  im- 
possible :  the  forms  became  le-ss  weighty  and  broad,  the  rhythm  became 
slightly  more  marked,  the  accomiMiniments  more  \*ancd  and  richer, 
until  from  the  heroic  music  of  Handel,  Bach,  and  Marecllo,  wc  get  to 
the  dninialic  muHic  of  Gluck  and  Jommelli,  with  its  exquisite  tenderness 
of  form,  its  delicate  accompaniments  of  strings  lightly  interspersed  with 
irind  instruments,  and  its  perfect  pathos  of  expression.  After  that  the 
form  becomes  smaller,  more  broken  up;  the  orchestra  is  enriched, 
rhytlim  is  developed,  everything  becomes  tender,  graceful,  brilliant,  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  heroic  strength,  rarely  susceptible  of  serious  emotion, 
and  giving  us,  instead  of  the  robust  and  placid  heroes  of  Handel,  or  iho 
pathetic  and  exquisite  impersonations  of  Gluck,  the  soft  and  light,  the 
briliiaut  and  graceful  idyllic  figures  of  Haydn,  of  Paisiello,  of  Cimaroso, 
and  of  Muzurt ;  those  charming  creations,  whose  seriouKUc^s  never  goes 
be^uud  the  delicate  clcgtac  tuelaucholy  of  the  Eros  of  Pnixitules,  or  the 
soft  dniamiiiess  of  Giorgioue's  piping  shepherd.  After  this,  the  third 
and  idyllic  phase  uf  classic  music,  the  art  slowly  Ix^gius  to  merge  into 
the  i-ouiautic  stage ;  at  first  hiding  beneath  an  inherited  uohilily  uf 
form  the  new  spirit  of  romanticism,  a  spirit  which  is  tragic  meditatiou 
in  Beethoven,  sensuous  gaiety  in  Kossiui,  and  oouteuiplative  mdauchuly 
in  Weber  and  Schubert,  and  which  grows  rapidly,  and  soou,  iu  its 
straining  aflcr  the  suggestive  and  tlic  emotional,  discomposes  the  old 
traditional  form,  and  creates  strange  mixtures  of  beauty  and  ugliness, 
of  dignity  and  vulgarity,  such  as  is  the  music  of  our  owu  day.  But 
even  now  wc  ore  not  very  far  advanced  in  musical  romanticism  ;  the 
trndition  of  form  docs  still  exist,  and  the  unly  part  ot  music  which  the 
runinntic  tendency  has  completely  destroyed  is  the  art  uf  singing,  which 
by  its  peculiarly  dchcatc  nature  could  scarcely  survive  the  purely  classic 
po.iod. 

Vic  have  said  that  in  one  of  the  great  arts  the  three  phases  of  the 
claeaic  stage  do  not  succeed  each  other,  but  exist  at  the  same  moment. 
This  anomalous  art  is  painting.  In  it  we  Bnd  the  heroic,  flio  dranmiic, 
and  the  idyllic  existing  at  the  same  time,  excniplilicd  by  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  Titian,  and  eonnecled  by  the  iuGnite  varietica  of  artistic 
style  between  thcni.  In  [lointiug,  the  diUcrenee  is  one  not  of  time  but 
of  place.      Ilow  explain  lliia  apj-orent  eiprpiioo  Id  the  law  of  culutinii 
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vliich  ffc  have  traced  to  the  classic  stage  of  architecture,  of  sculptarc, 
and  of  music  ?  Simply  by  the  fact  that  the  dillcrvuce  of  form  between 
the  heroic,  the  dramatic,  aod  the  idyllic  pha^ca  of  Classic  art  arc  largely 
•due,  HA  TTC  have  seco,  to  the  difference  ia  the  inaterial  part  of  the  art, 
^hich  forces  a  corresponding  iliHoreiico  in  the  iittellcctiml  coiiceptiou ; 
and  that  whereas  in  alt  the  other  arts  tiiis  diffcrcucc  it  due  to  recretiou 
and  frictiou, — to  the  action  of  timo  in  eQlar^iug  certain  physical  mcawi 
,and  in  diinintNhiiig  certain  otliem, — in  painting  this  dilferenee  is  due  to  a 
constitutional  dillerence  of  organ izatiohj  to  circiintstatices  of  place  aud 
race,  which  are  uninfluenced  by  time.  It  is  the  greater  or  less  amount 
of  mauipulative  dexterity  which,  quite  as  much  and  more  than  the 
accessary  dilfcrencc  of  mental  creative  force,  makes  the  ditVcrenee 
betireen  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  aud  the  sculpture  of  Praxiteles,  between 
the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  nrchitccturc  of  the  tifteeuth 
centuries;  the  chisel  of  the  later  artist  cannut  create  forms  as  large  as 
the  chisclj  weightier  and  bolder,  of  the  earlier  artist ;  it  ia  the  greater 
or  less  amount  of  rhythmic  and  instrumental  development  which,  quite 
as  much  as  the  dilfercnce  in  the  creative  force,  makes  the  ditfereucc 
betireca  the  music  of  Handel  and  the  music  of  Mozart :  Moisart,  with 
his  rhythm  and  his  orchestra,  can  no  more  compose  the  "  Messiah"  than 
Handel,  with  his  merely  harmonic  superposition  of  [larts  niid  his  merely 
negative  aceompunimenta,  can  compose  "  Don  Giovnuni :"  the  mind  con- 
oei%'cs  form  in  accordance  with  the  physical  resources  at  its  command. 
Kovi  the  material  resource  which  in  painting  corresponds  to  the  maui- 
{tulatire  power  of  the  sculptor  aud  architect  and  to  the  rhythm  and 
uutro mentation  of  the  musician,  the  innrc  or  less  of  which  necessitates 
the  production  of  forms  more  or  less  heroic,  dr.imattc,  or  iilyllic,  is 
colour.  'U'hcre  colour  exists  only  as  o  brown  or  grey  iihading,  as  in  the 
tno«t  rigid  Tuscans, more  particularly  SignorcUi  and  Michael  Augcio,  the 
irresistible  result  is  largeness  and  boldness  of  line,  preference  for  the 
monochrome  human  borly,  contempt  for  landscape  and  accessories,  aud 
indiffcrciicc  to  light  and  shade,  the  sum  of  which  is  pictorial  form  corrcs- 
poniliug  xsthetically  to  the  sculptural  form  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  to 
the  architectural  form  of  Karly  Gothic,  and  to-  the  musical  form  of 
Handel  and  his  contemporaries — form  broad,  strong,  uuirapassioned  :  in 
a  word,  heroic.  Where,  ou  the  other  hand,  colour  exists  as  a  power  in 
itself,  as  one-half  of  the  art,  as  with  the  Umbrians,  Lombards,  and 
Umbro-Tuseaiis,  the  result  is  inevitably  greater  softness  aud  subtlety  of 
line,  pleasure  iu  drapery  aud  »ky  and  vegetation,  and  interest  in  light  and 
ahade,  the  sum  of  which  is  pictorial  form  corresponding  xstlictieally  with 
the  sculptural  form  of  the  school  of  Scopas,  with  the  architectural 
form  of  Middle  Gothic,  and  with  the  musical  form  of  Gluck  and  bis 
contemporaries — form  flexible,  harmonious,  delicate,  and  capable  (in 
music,  sculpture,  and  painting)  of  pathetic  effect :  iu  a  word,  dramatic. 
ilut  where  colour  exists  as  the  very  basis  of  the  art,  as  among  iha 
Venetians,  the  inevitable  result  ia  vague  and  vobtptuous  maasive  Hues, 
preferenco  of  splendid  brocade  stuff  to  ordinary  drapery,  inditTcroncc  to 
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mnscular  dcvclopincnt,  delight  in  the  smooth,  soft  ftcsh  of  the  bmly.  and 
in  landscape  auil  every  sort  of  coIouTcd  Bcccssory,  the  sum  of  which  ra 
pictorial  fdrm  corresponding  icsthctically  with  the  sculptural  form  of  the 
school  of  Praxiteles,  with  the  architectural  form  of  florid  Gothic,  and 
with  the  musical  form  of  Mozart  and  hi*  eon  temporaries — form  rich,  soft, 
cheerful,  incapable  of  pathetic  effect;  in  a  vord,  idyllic.  NoWj  while 
the  difference  of  physical  material  on  which  this  diflfcrcucc  of  form 
depends  is  due,  in  sculpture,  architecture,  aud  music,  to  accumulatiou  of 
action,  to  the  additional  deftness  manifested  in  sculpture  and  archiieo- 
ture,  induced  by  constant  practice,  and  to  the  gradual  development  of 
rhythm  and  orchestra  by  contiuuous  addition  to  the  rudiments  of  both, 
to  an  evolution  such  as  is  necesnarily  the  effect  of  time,  tlic  greater  or 
lew  importance  of  colour,  which  is  the  corresponding  factor  in  the 
difference  of  pictorial  form,  is  not  in  the  least  dei>eudent  upon  the 
accumulation  of  effort:  it  is  dependent  upon  inherent  mental  constitu- 
tion, itself  due  to  difference  of  race  and  tioil.  There  is  as  strong  a  develup- 
meut  cf  t!ie  element  of  pure  colonr  in  the  still  Uiottcsfine  Murauese 
paintings  of  the  early  liftccnth  century  as  in  Tiutorctto;  there  ia 
as  clear  an  oiitliuo  in  GiuLto  as  in  Michael  Augclo.  Linear  form  and 
coloured  form  are  two  separate  things;  (kjIout  art  is  conccivcdiua  diQcrtMLt 
way  and  by  diffcrcnt  faculties  fr(;ui  linear  art.  The  greater  complica- 
tion of  late  CJothic  traceries,  the  greater  fulness  of  aecompantmeut  of 
late  classic  music,  do&s  not  presuppose  any  radical  difference  of  mentality, 
euch  OS  that  between  a  draughtsman  and  ncnlourist.  Hhythm  develops, 
orchestra  dcvcloi>s,buL  colour  is  inborn  and  depcndsu|>onrlimate  and  race. 
Wc  might  consider  the  classic  stage  of  any  art  save  painting, — say  mnsic 
daring  thcciglitccnth  century, — astypilicd  by  one  artist  of  immensely  long 
life.,  whose  style  would  undergo  gradual  modification :  in  1 7^0  he  would  ho 
Handel,  with  his  absence  of  rhythm  and  orchestra,  his  massive,  weighty 
forms;  in  17fiO  lie  would  be  Oluck,  witli  his  more  developed  orehcstnt 
and  suppler  vocal  forms ;  in  1700,  haring  developed  rhythm  and  learned 
to  combine  instrumcntx,  he  would  be  Mozart,  with  his  delicate,  graccfal 
forms  and  rich  orchestration.  But  in  painting,  the  difference  between 
the  heroic,  the  dramatic,  and  the  idyllic  is  explained  neither  by  accretion 
nor  by  friction  ;  it  is  csplaincd  by  the  ditfcrcni  skies,  and  hills,  and  race 
of  Tuscany,  of  Umbria,  and  of  Vcnetia.  ^lichacl  Angclo,  the  intellectual 
offspring  of  the  drnughtsinau  Signurelli,  lived  to  be  ninety,  but  ho  lived 
ot>Iy  to  be  a  draughtsman,  less  aisthetically  perfect  hut  not  less  techni- 
cally astounding  and  absolutely  one-sided  than  in  Ins  early  manhood ; 
Titian,  descended  through  the  Bcllinis  from  the  old  Mnranoie  colonrists, 
also  lived  nearly  a  century,  but  never  lived  to  be  less  n  puri!  colour- 
artist  thuu  hta  earlieat  mediAfval  ancestor.  Colour  cauuot  be  evolved  out 
of  linear  form,  nor  linear  fonu  out  of  colour;  and  it  is  the  amount  of 
colour,  the  more  or  less  of  it,  which  decides  whctlier  a  paiitter  belongn 
to  the  hemic  or  tltc  i<iyllic  phase  of  clastic  art.  Bclliui  in  1170  has 
idready  th<:  a>sthctical  rquivatcitts  of  Praxttetcn  and  of  Mozart ;  T^tichacl 
Angelo  as  a  painter  still  has  the  icsthctical  equivalvuti  of  Phidiis  aud 
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of  Ilandol  in  1530.  Ilcace  it  is  that  in  paioting  the  three  pha5(», 
heroic,  rfraraatii?,  and  idyllic,  co-c\i«te!l  respectively  in  contemiKtrary 
Florentine,  ITmbriau,  anil  Veuctiaii  paiutcrs;  anil  hence  also  it  ia  that 
punting,  onee  arrived  at  matarity,  iiistead  of  reinainin^  classic  in  the 
bandij  i>(  thrw,  four,  or  live  gcueralions  of  artist**,  represeutiug  the  three 
phases  and  their  transitions  iulo  eacli  oLbcr,  siiddeuly  fell  frjni  the 
purely  classic  to  the  touiantic,  from  Raphael  tu  Giuliu  Romano,  from 
Titian  to  Tiiitorct:  nuy,  strau;^it  of  all,  from  the  (Hirfect  form  of 
Mifliael  Aiigclu's  cfiliuii  of  tlie  SIxtirio  Chapei^  to  the  gruteique  horror* 
of  Miehftel  Angulo's  Last  Judgment. 

The  romantic  phase  once  fidly    entered,  the  evolution  of  art   cou- 
tianea  to  be   perfectly   organically  regular  only   as   long  as   there  Milt 
remains  aome  material  resource,  such  as  manipulative  dexterity,  light 
and  atiade,  or  orchestration,    which   has    not  yet   been   brought   to   ita 
greatest  jKJssiblc  development ;  but  as  soon  as   tlio   material   resources 
are  completely  developed,  the  art  ocases  to  change  from  any  internal 
ne<WHid(y  of  growth,  and  begins   to  change  in  accordance  with  soinc 
force  of  fashion  or  tendency  distinct  from  itstclf.      For  as  long  as  there 
b  development  of  tlic  material  rojourccs,  na  in  the  later  V'euetiana,  the 
Flemish  and  Spanish  painters,  qb  in  the  Hamhoyant  corrupt  Oothlc  and 
the  iiuisiu  of  our  own  century,  there  is  organic  life,  although  it  ho  life 
ebbing  out  in  the  ovcrbloMoro   of  decay;  and   the   groiviug   material 
resources  ineviiably  necessitate  a  definite  chango  in  the  form;  the  art 
is  still  living,  though  fast  approaolniig  iu  end.      Hut  when  this  develop- 
ment of  tlie  physical  mean:)  has  ceased,  there  ia  no  longer  any  organic 
nocesaity  in    the   art :  the   forini*   nrc  dead   form-",   and  they   may   bo 
mhcrcd,  arranged,  and  rearranged  by  the  critical  orarchieological  spirit; 
the  real  art  no  longer  growsj  it  merely  undorgoca  inorganic  treatment ; 
anything  can  Iw  done  with  the  forms,  because  they  arc  dead  ;  anything 
except  make  them  live.     Thus,  music  has  conipli-tcly  emerged  out  of 
the  classic  stage  at  a  period  still  too  recent  to  permit,  as  yet,  of  auy 
eclectic   revival   or  auy  critical    rearrangement  of  classic   forms;    the 
musical  form  of  iiecthovcn,  of  Kossini,    of  Weber,  of  Schumann,  uay 
«vea  of  Verdi  and  of  Wagner,  is  still  organic,  aud  necessitated  by  the 
further  development  of  principles  of  rhythm  and  orchestration  which  had 
attaiued  to  only  partial   maturity    in  tlic  classic   lime,   their   greatest 
derolopmeut  being  indeed  iueompatiblc  with  classic  perfection  of  form. 
But  iu  painting,  ivith  the  exception  of  the  legitimate  modern  develop* 
mcnt  of  landscape  as  a  sclf-indpendcnt  art,  the  full  development  of  all 
the  material  factors  took    place  long  ago,  in   the  days  of  Rubeus   and 
Vclusquc/..  and  the  art  is  now  so  completely  inorganic  that,  as  we  sec 
«scmpliflcd.  by  the  Krcurb  sculpturesque  school  of  Oaviil,  by  the  pscudo- 
raediffival   of   Ovcrheck,   the  pseudo-Flemish   and   Spanish   of  modern 
France,  and  the  present  revival  of  early  Kciiaissancc  style  in  our  own 
couutr}'^  pictorial  fomis  arc  completely  uninfluenced   by  inner  growth, 
and   undergo   change    under    the  pressure  of  the  critical  and  literary 
currents  of  the  dar. 
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In  short,  while  the  sjmbolic  st^e  of  art  is  by  its  nature  synthetic, 
tending  regularly  towards  the  classical  equilibrium  between  the  mental 
conception  and  the  physical  means^  and  gradually  subjecting  art  to  the 
all-engrossing  interest  in  form  belonging  to  the  classic  phase;  the 
romantic  stage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  absolutely  disintegrative,  destroy- 
ing the  classical  equilibrium,  dereloping  the  means  beyond  their  just 
limits,  and  gradually  substituting  a  non-artistic  aim  for  the  classical 
desire  for  mere  beauty  of  form ;  until  at  length  the  art,  no  longer 
vital,  becomes  entirely  subject  to  laws  of  development  belonging  to 
other  mental  products,  and  artistic  form  is,  as  it  were,  dragged  iu  the 
footsteps  of  literary  and  scientific  moTcment. 

Thus  we  have  attempted,  in  accordance  with  our  deBnition  of  that 
half  of  the  science  of  Esthetics  which  we  have  called  Comparative,  to 
show  the  laws  which  regulate  the  genesis  and  evolution  of  art.  We 
have  seen  that  the  artist  is  but  the  individual  example  of  a  necessary 
condition  of  art ;  that  the  civilization  of  an  artistic  period  cherishes 
and  modifies,  but  does  not  pi-oduce  or  direct,  the  art  of  that  period, 
which  is  born  of  certain  inevitable  tendencies  iu  human  nature,  and- 
which  grows  in  accordance  with  certain  necessary  phenomena  of  men- 
tal change,  and  action,  and  reaction  :  we  have  seen  that  the  Hegelian 
classification  of  art  into  symbolic,  classic,  aud  romantic  is  correct  in 
its  definition  of  each  of  these  conditions,  but  erroneous  in  limiting  this 
definition  to  the  essential  nature  of  any  one  art :  wc  hare  seen  that  no 
art  is  radically  cither  symbolic,  classic,  or  romantic,  but  that  every 
art  is  by  turns,  aud  according  to  its  degree  of  development,  symbo- 
lic, classic,  and  romantic :  avc  have  seen  also  the  evolution  of  art  in 
its  classic  stage,  as  it  passes  through  ihc  three  phases  which  wc  have 
conventionally  designated  as  heroic,  dramatic,  and  idyllic.  In  the 
course  of  this  study  we  have  had  occasion  to  show,  almost  at  every 
step,  that  the  general  nature  of  all  the  arts  is  the  same,  because  they 
are  all  due  to  the  same  mental  cravings ;  that  the  general  evolution 
of  all  the  arts  has  been  absolutely  homogeneous,  and  that  all  special 
differences  in  the  nature  aud  evolution  of  the  various  arts,  compared 
with  each  other,  arc  due  to  the  difl'crenccs  in  the  physical  means  which 
they  respectively  employ.  "Wc  have  thus,  iu  our  rough  outline  of  a 
system  of  Comparative  j-Esthetics,  attempted  to  bring  the  genesis  and 
evolution  of  art  into  the  domain  of  positive  science,  .by  showing- 
them  to  be  referable  tounvarjiug  law.  It  belongs  to  the  other  great 
branch  of  the  science— to  Absolute  ^Esthetics — to  bring  within  the 
domain  of  law  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  the  elTects  on  the 
mind,  and  of  the  consequent  absolute  value  of  those  various  arts, 
and  stages  and  phases  of  art,  the  mere  evolution  of  which  constitutes. 
the  legitimate  field  of  study  of  Comparative  ^ilsthetirs. 

Vernon  Lee. 


BELGIUM  :  THE  PROBLEM  OF  LIBERTY  IN 
CATHOLIC  CODNTRIES. 


THE  jubilee  of  Belgian  Independence  which  is  now  being  celebrated 
affords  a  naturpi  occasion  for  asking  the  question  how  far  the 
Belgian  experiment  hfis  succeeded  in  the  past  and  how  it  seems  likely 
to  fare  in  the  future  ?  The  creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  fifly 
years  ago,  was  regarded  at  the  time  with  almost  universal  impatience 
and  distrust.  It  dissolved  what  was  thought  an  exceptionally  hopeful 
political  arrangement ;  it  constituted  what  was  believed  to  be  an 
exceptionally  hopeless  one.  Belgium  and  Holland  appeared  to  belong  to 
one  another  more  even  by  mutual  interest  than  by  mutual  contiguity. 
They  were  not  only  the  neighbours  but  the  complements  of  each 
other,  tbe  one  supplying  exactly  what  the  other  needed.  Holland  was 
a  commercial  country,  Belgium  an  agrirultural  aud  manufacturing  one. 
The  Dutch  colonies  gave  a  market  for  Belgian  produce,  and  Belgian 
produce  furnished  employment  for  Dutch  ships.  Then  neither  country 
seemed  by  itself  strong  enough  to  endure  in  the  ordinary  struggle 
of  States,  but  when  united  they  made  a  kingdom  of  substantial 
size,  whose  independence  other  powers  would  be  obliged  to  respect. 
Their  very  differences  of  religion  and  language  were  looked  upon  less 
as  sources  of  peril  than  as  guarantees  of  stability  and  progress.  To 
unite  the  most  exclusively  Catholic  country  in  Europe  with  the  most 
decidedly  Protestant  one  would  save  the  former  from  lapsing  under 
obscurantist  aud  retrograde  influences.  And,  as  to  differences  of 
language,  Holland  with  its  German  dialect  would  prove  an  obstacle 
to  the  encroachments  of  France,  and  Belgium  with  its  Latin  speech 
would  constitute  a  similar  barrier  to  those  of  Germany.  No  arrange- 
ment, therefore,  was  more  natural,  or  more  likely  to  conduce  both  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  immediately  concerned  and  to  the  general 
balance  of  power  iu  Europe,  than  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
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tlie  United  NetberlamU  by  the  Cougress  of  Vienna  in  1815  appeared  to 
be.  No  doubt  the  oonEcat  of  Belgium  had  uot  been  guiocd  to  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  I3clgiau  bishops  and  notables  had  declared  against  it  by 
a  considerable  majority  ;  but  tbc  hope  was  legitimately  indulged  that  all 
objection  to  the  union  would  eventually  disappear  under  the  cxperieucc 
of  its  unquestionable  advantftges. 

This  hope  would  have  been  gratified,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  gross 
misgovcrnmcnt  of  the  country  by  the  Dutch  King.  If  the  horse  threir 
oil'  the  rider,  as  Pitt  prcilieted  when  n  uiiiou  of  Delgium  and  Holland 
vos  suggested  to  him  in  I7l)0,  it  rras  due  more  to  the  rider's  unskilful 
horsemauship  than  to  any  other  cause.  William  I.  was  a  snpenor  bat 
opinionated  man^  who  mistook  the  nature  of  the  task  to  which  he  was 
called  when  he  received  the  uecptrc  of  Belgium,  and  whose  policy 
towards  that  country  was,  fnim  first  to  last,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
the  situation  demanded.  Since  the  Belgians  had  been  made  his  sub- 
jects without  their  own  consent,  thoy  ought  to  have  been  wooed  creii 
after  they  were  won.  There  wni  only  one  way  of  ovcrcnming  any  dis- 
like they  might  entertain  to  their  new  position,  and  that  was  to  tn^at  them 
with  confidence,  with  consitlcratinn,  with  scrupulous  and  even  favourablo 
ri'9iH>et  for  their  equal  rights,  and  to  mnkc  their  position  morally  agree- 
able as  well  aa  matci-ially  advantageous.  Wjlliani's  tactics  were  prc- 
oiscly  the  rcTcrsc.  He  had  no  confidence  in  them.  He  suspected  them 
of  French  leanings  because  they  were  Catholics  and  spoke  Frenrb  ; 
and  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  dangerous  class  whom  it  wa-H  essential 
for  the  public  eafcty  to  restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  acquisitioa 
of  political  power.  What  he  had  to  do  wn«  to  make  them  friends,  nnd 
he  failed  to  do  it,  because  he  always  treated  them  as  if  tbey  were 
enemies,  and  the  treatment  wits  the  more  aggravating  beeaose  he 
showered  his  favours  on  their  neighbours.  The  Belgians,  who  were 
unwilling  to  cuter  his  house  as  the  equala  of  its  other  members,  were 
naturally  opposed  to  remaining  iu  it  as  their  inferiors.  They  com- 
plained of  it  as  a  government  of  the  majority  by  the  minority.  They 
were  more  uumcrous  than  the  Dutch,  but  they  were  represented  only 
by  tbe  same  number  of  deputies  in  Parliament,  and,  what  waa  worse  in 
a  country  where  tlic  ]n>wcr  of  Parlintncnt  wx^  uutbing  to  that  of  the 
King  and  the  bureaucracy,  Dutchmen  were  constantly  preferred  for 
all  a<Imintstralive  positions,  so  that  in  1B29  hardly  one  public  ulllciul  to 
ten  wan  a  Bel<!ian.  Tlic  same  partiality  which  coloured  the  cxecutiTO 
made  itself  apparent  in  legislntiou  also.  Trial  by  jury  and  judiciftJ 
pablicily  were  abolislietl  tu  Delgium  because  they  did  not  exist  io 
Holland.  A  tax  wn»  taken  oil*  colonial  produce,  chiefly  couHumcd 
in  Holland,  and  imposed  on  meat  and  grain,  the  great  products  of 
Belgium.  To  divcoumgc  the  use  of  French,  civil  adTantigcs  were  given 
to  Dutch.  To  curb  the  Catholic  Church,  the  education  of  its  clergy 
was  iutcrforcd  with.  And,  to  crown  nil,  King  William  caused  uuivt-rsal 
indignation  by  trampling  on  llie  liberty  of  tbe  prcsi  and  by  t)ic  signal 
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parversions  of  juaticc  by  which  he  succeeded,  through  the  verdicts  of 
removable  judges,  in  imprisoaiug  and  banishing  outspoken  critics.  In 
the  face  of  facts  like  these  it  is  idle  to  represent  the  Belgian  Eevolution 
of  August,  1830,  cither  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  mere  ricochet  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  July,  or,  on  the  other,  as  an  unavoidable  result  of 
the  original  composition  of  the  kingdom.  The  Belgian  Revolution  bad 
been  in  contemplation  before  that  of  France  broke  out,  and  its  causes 
lay,  not  in  the  original  situation  of  things,  but  in  the  positive  maU 
administration  of  the  King,  which  had  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years 
rendered  the  situation  thoroughly  insupportable.  He  had  incensed  the 
Catholics  by  hia  aggressive  interference  with  their  spiritual  affairs,  the 
Liberals  by  his  violations  of  j  astice  and  of  modern  liberties,  and  all  alike 
by  his  gross  partialities  for  the  Dutch.  He  was  engaged  ia  a  task 
which  required,  above  most,  that  he  should  have  faith  in  justice  and  in 
scrupulous  equity,  and  he  wanted  the  courage  to  exercise  the  faith 
which  was  the  one  condition  of  his  success. 

The  separation  of  the  two  countries  having  become  inevitable, 
European  diplomacy  determined  to  sanction  the  experiment  of  Belgian 
independence  as  the  course  best  calculated  to  save  the  territory  from 
French  annexation.  This  experiment  has  always  been  re.garded  as  a 
particularly  interesting  one,  because  it  serves  to  solve,  by  a  kind  of 
crucial  instance,  two  of  the  most  important  political  questions  of  the 
present  time.  It  helps  to  decide  the  fate  of  small  States  in  tho 
presence  of  the  modern  military  empires,  and  the  fate  of  constitutional 
government  in  a  Catholic  country.  There  are  many  persons  who 
declare  that  the  days  of  small  States  are  gone,  and  that  they  cannot 
possibly  thrive  or  endure  uuder  existing  political  conditions.  There  are 
many  more  who  believe,  with  Bossuet,  that  absolute  monarchy  is  the 
natural  form  of  government  for  a  Catholic  country,  and  that  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  modern  State  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  together. 
Now  these  two  impossibilities  constitute  precisely  the  task  to  which 
Belgium  is  called,  and,  to  make  bad  worse,  they  both  present  themselves 
to  her  in  specially  difficult  forms.  Belgium  is  not  only  a  small  State, 
but  a  small  State  divided  between  two  different  races  who  speak  two 
different  languages,  and  adjoining  the  territory  of  a  great  Power  which 
is  allied  with  the  one  race  by  language,  which  in  former  days  possessed 
the  country,  jind  which  oltcn  harbours  the  dream  of  conquering  it 
back  again.  Then,  Belgium  is  not  only  a  Catholic  country  but  the 
most  Catholic  of  Catholic  couutrics,  and  it  is  not  only  a  modern  State 
but  the  most  modern  of  modern  States.  No  other  Catholic  nation 
contains  so  small  a  proportion  of  dissentients  from  the  faith  ;  out  of 
its  five  millions  of  inhabitants  not  15,000  belong  to  other  communions. 
Nor  is  there  any  other  Catholic  nation  where  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
are  still,  on  tlie  whole,  so  sincerely  accepted.  The  educated  intelligence 
is,  no  doubt,  there,  as  elsewhere,  departing  farther  from  the  traditional 
creed,  and  frecthiuking  enjoys,  if  not  a  very  numerous,  at  least  a  very 
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active  and  iafluential  representation.  But  tbo  poople  arc,  aooordiag 
to  unanimous  tentiniuny,  really  relifjious^  and  a  maJem  Xavter  might 
again  ask  his  frienda,  in  scndiug  out  missionaries,  to  send  Belg^ana. 
This  is,  to  some  extent,  shown  by  the  enormous  extent  of  the  religions 
charities  and  foundations  which  exist  in  Belgium.  The  vholc  land  i» 
mischicrously  overrun  with  moaastic  houses.  There  are  now  two  for 
every  three  parishes,  and  they  are  yearly  increasing  with  such  rapidity 
U  to  threaten  soon  to  raise  scriom  pcrptetttici.  political,  religions,  and 
economical.  Whether,  therefore,  wc  look  to  the  nniTcrsality  or  to  the 
BiDCcrlty  of  its  acceptance  of  Catholicism,  wc  may  say  that  Belgium  is 
the  mnst  Catholic  of  Catholic  oountrics,  and  yet  it  has  adopted  from  the 
first  tlic  most  modern  of  modern  constitutioiis,  embadyiufr  every  popular 
libert}'  ill  itii  complete  length  and  breadth.  Krccdom  of  conscience, 
religious  ciiuahty,  freedom  of  tlic  prcH>,  of  meeting,  of  association,  of 
edueatiou,  jiarliameutary  govcnimcrit,  ministerial  respjusibility,  universal 
KufTragc,  iaviolability  of  person  and  house,  equality  bcforu  the  lav, 
permaneuec  of  judicial  appointment?,  publicity  of  Ic^al  courts,  trial 
liy  jury,  have  all  been  not  only  legalized  but  practised  in  Uelgium, 
vithont  any  of  those  evasions  uhich  make  similar  legislation 
in  some  countries  virtually  a  dead  letter.  If,  therefore,  it  is  hard 
to  preserre  modern  liberties  in  a  preponderantly  Catholic  country, 
it  must  seem  peculiarly  so  in  Belgium,  whore  Catholicism  enjoys 
unusual  authority,  and  where  the  liberties  to  be  asserted  are  particularly 
ei  tensive. 

It  is  only  when  wc  remember  the  full  difhculty  of  the  task  which 
Belgium  has  had  to  face  that  we  can  form  any  adct]uace  apjireciatiun 
of  the  degree  of  anci'^C'is  which  hsA  nttotide  I  her  It  may  he  tlial  she 
lias  never  yet  atiuncd  to  a  thorouglily  assured  position.  She  bos 
lived  from  the  first  iiuiler  tliu  sbatlow  of  grave  dangcr.A^  both  from 
without  and  from  within,  and  she  will  probably  have  to  continue  to  do 
so.  But  tbnt.  In  it«clf,  is  not  an  unmix'^d  evil.  It  is  often  good  fur  a 
nation,  as  for  an  indtvidtml,  to  he  competleil  by  its  situation  to  act  from 
moment  to  moment  with  careful  forrtliought  and  wise  restraint;  and 
though  Belgium  may  hare  to  contend  with  a  coutraiy  wind,  the  great 
point  is  that  she  lias  been  ahlc  for  fifty  years  to  keep  her  bead  np  to  it, 
and,  on  the  whole,  make  not  unsatisfactory  way.  The  stability  of 
Belgium  since  IKat)  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  commotions  of  Praueo 
during  the  same  period,  and  affords  evidence  of  proeeediutr  from  those 
stamina  in  the  national  character  which  coufititute  the  tirat  and  best 
security  for  natioual  prosperity.  Belgium  enjoys  a  strung  protection 
againnt  extenml  attack  in  tbe]ioIitlcal  intcreat  which  Euglaud  basin  main- 
taining her,  and  iu  the  policy  slu;  baa  herself  adopted  of  refraining  from 
foreign  entanglements  nod  of  cultivating  as  close  an  alliance  as  possible 
wiih  France,  the  power  most  likely  to  assail  her.  But  she  jicrccived  from 
the  beginning  that  mere  immunity  from  external  attack  would  not 
«ave  her,  and  that  iotcrunl  progress  wns  really  tbo  first  couditiou  of  her 
vitality.      In  u  small  State,  prepress  is  not  a  higher  perfection;  but  a 
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•imple  mte^udnoH  of  its  political  being.  A  small  State  caoDot  afTord  to 
stand  stiti  nhite  its  neighbours  advance.  Tor  it  must  make  up  for  its 
physical  weiikuess  by  its  moral  superiority.  Tins  was  well  uuderstouil 
by  Kiog  Lcupi^ld  I.,  a  man  of  clear  and  Just  vi«ioa>  to  whose  wife 
guidaufio  Utlgium  owes  niucli  of  wliat  surccss  she  has  achievfid.  He 
made  it  tlie  great  aims  of  his  internal  [)olicy  to  cultii'atc  the  resources 
and  intelli»eQce  of  tbc  country,  and  to  iiifiisc  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
moderation  into  tlic  conriiet.4  nf  the  jiolitioal  factions. 

For  the  first  ten  years  Ikdgiinn  secmwl  to  h?,  declining.  She  was 
engaged  oimt  of  the  time  iu  hostilities  and  negotiations  with  Holland 
about  tlif  limits  of  her  territory,  and  her  industries  certainly  sniTcred 
raoeh  during  that  (wrioil  from  the  scparatiun.  She  had  always  bcea 
hitherto  accustomed  to  possess  an  open  market  fur  her  commodltiea. 
She  liad  an  Anatrian  market  wlicn  slic  beloDgwl  to  tlic  House  of 
Anstria,  a  French  market  when  she  constitntcd  part  of  the  French 
Empire,  and  a  Dtitcli  colonial  market  when  she  was  united  with  Holland. 
She  was  now  in  the  jiositinn  of  a  tradesman  who  had  loit  one  set  of 
cnstomcrs  and  had  not  yet  got  another ;  and  Sir  Emerson  Tcnnent, 
who  nsitod  the  country  in  18H),  sars  that  its  economical  condition  was 
then  one  of  universal  distrew  and  decay.  He  acknowledges,  however, 
that  the  people  were  industrious,  frugal,  and  skilful ;  and  they  have  since 
then  been  able  to  secure  access  for  their  produce  into  neutral  markets, 
and  to  hold  tfaeir  own  in  tbeui.  Belgian  agricidture  has  doubled  its 
produce  siuce  IBUO,  aud  has  acquired  a  uorld-niJc  rcputatiou.  The 
mines  of  the  country  hax'c  been  developed  in  a  still  greater  ratio.  Its^ 
irou  mauufaL'ture-i  have  become  formidable  eom|>etitor9  of  our  own,  and 
othct  industries  are  cultivated  with  almost  cquul  succe'as.  Its  commerce 
has  beni  steadily  increasing  year  by  year ;  it  received  a  great  impulse 
ter  the  Franw)-Germrtu  war,  in  coust-queucc  of  the  South  German  trade 
eiug  largely  carried  on  through  Antwerp,  aud  now,  though  It  has  not  a 
hundred  ships  of  its  oirn  all  tuld,  it  has  n  commerce  second  to  that  of 
no  nation  on  the  Continent,  barring  France  niul  Germany.  Still.,  iiutiio- 
rilics  in  commercial  mattcrjj,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  take  very 
unfavourable  views  of  the  economical  future  of  the  country.  But  if  it 
is  no  better  off  than  some  of  its  neighbours  iu  this  re*|>pct,  there  .seema 
no  sound  reasou  fur  thiuking  it  norsc  off.  Mr.  U'iUun  admits  that 
Belgiam  stood  the  recent  commercial  crisis  better  than  other  t^oimlries. 
It  hasrcrlaiuly  increased  largely  iu  wealth,  hut,  ns  chcwliere,  the  popu- 
lation ia  growing  too  rapidly,  nod  the  wealth  is  not  widely  distributed. 
Sir  Kmer^n  Tennent  quotes  a  statement  from  M.  Briavionncj  that,  of  tin- 
four  millions  then  inhabiting  tbc  country,  one  was  in  easy  circumstances, 

>thcr  in  want,  and  the  remainder  floating  between  Ihc  two;  and  ia 

official  report  presented  to  the  Belgian  Legislature  in   1857  it  wu 
staled   that   there  were  !>08,0(X)  families  in    }lelgiura  altogether,   and 
^that  of  ihcw  S!),000  were  wealthy,  373,000  in  straitenetl  circumstances, 

^,000  to  a  wrctch»l  condition,  and  of  this  last  class  220,000  reccireil 
Stale  support. 
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The  chief  peril  or  Bciginm  U  that  of  a  coliisioa  with  the  Catholic 
ChuK-h,  arul  such  a  strife  of  factions  on  the  religious  qtirstlon  ns  will 
prove  fatal  either  to  the  Constitulion  or  to  the  existenre  of  the  kingdom. 
This  cntillict  l>mtight  the  Brahnntiun  RcTolution  to  noug^ht  in  the  end 
of  last  ceiitur)';  it  llimws  the  Icadiii^r  interest  over  the  Iiistory  of  the 
country  tver  since;  and  it  is  the  rock  ahead  on  which  Belgian  CassatMlraa 
declare  that  they  »co  their  vessel  rapidly  drifting.  Laveleye  »omc  yean 
ago  wrote  as  if  she  nas  roUinR  already  amonn  the  hreakera  at  its  foot. 
He  said  the  history  of  Bclyliim  had  siiuwii  that  a  Catholic  nation  waa 
nnlitted  for  constitutional  ffovcrnmcnt,  becau»o  the  clergy  vere  able  to 
exercise,  through  the  confessional,  an  absoluie  control  over  the  electors, 
and  to  turn  the  power  of  Ihe  Sinto  ogaiu^t  il-sell^.  Wriliiig,  m  he 
then  did,  under  the  despoudcney  arising  from  a  Liberul  defeat,  he  had 
1)C{^n  to  despair  of  his  country,  and  quoted  the  remark  of  one  of  the 
foumlcrB  of  the  cunstitution  that  llulgiutu  was  drifting  into  civil  war, 
And  was  already  in  n  revolutionary  situation,  and  that  in  founding  tbo 
Coustitutiou  they  had  uiudc  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  to  establish 
liberty  they  had  only  to  declare  it,  without  instituting  any  preventive 
safeguards  agninat  its  destruction.  Were  they  to  give  thti  Catholic  Cliureli 
the  liberty  to  eniKh  liberty?  Or  were  they  to  take  ronxtitutional  steps 
to  reduce  the  secular  and  ]}olitical  autliortty  which  that  body  possessed, 
audtohituler  the  i^oplcof  Belgium  from  being  educated  mure  and  moro 
in  a  political  creed  which  was  advci'm:  to  their  r<nislitntinn>d  liberties  ? 
The  htrng^Ie  of  Kctgiuin  is  tliuit  the  same  struggle  for  the  indrpRiidence 
of  the  civil  [lower  in  which  other  Catholic  States  hare  been  engaged  during 
the  present  century,  and  in  Bcljiiuni,  as  ciscnhere,  the  great  battle- 
ground has  been  the  (piestion  of  clerical  direction  of  secular  instrnclion. 
The  hopes  both  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Liber^  arc  set  on  the  fnturo 
generation.  The  one  party  sees  nothing  but  anarchy  and  irrcligion 
to  Come  from  an  etJucation  divorced  from  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  other  sees  an  end  of  nil  intellectual  religious  and  civil  frectlnm 
if  cilucation  remains  under  that  control. 

Now  the  history  of  thi»  contlict  of  Chua>h  and  Stale  in  Belgium 
affords  {leculiar  ground  fur  the  belief  that  in  Itelgium,  if  anywhere,  will 
.1  permanent  adjustmcut  of  the  relation  of  these  two  powem  be  satis- 
factorily obtaiiR'<l.  It  uouid  be  foohah  to  blink  the  serious  danger 
whicb  overshadows  the  country,  and  has,  for  that  part,  overshadowed  it 
all  along,  but  it  ought  to  be  Iwrnc  tu  mind  that  the  sense  of  danger 
has  hitherto  operated  powerfully  to  produce  moderation  and  to  preserve 
union.  Tho  union  of  Catholics  and  Liberals  in  1830,  which  rendered 
an  independent  Belgium  a  possibilify.  was  not  a  forced  compromise. 
It  was  more  of  a  natural  gi-owth  than  it  appears  at  tirst  sight.  It  was 
uot  a  cuso  of  (he  Catholics  making  politic  concessions  to  tho  liibefals 
with  the  object  of  gaining  the  indispenuihlc  aiisitttauee  of  the  latter  in 
promoting  their  own  views.  Tho  Catholics  had  been  already  for  years 
Cghting  ou  the  ground  of  the  Liberal  pn^ammc,  against  tyrauuical 
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invasions  of  liberty  committed  by  the  Dutch  King.  They  had  fought 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  liberty  of  education,  for  liberty  of  the  press. 
Veuillot  says  a  Liberal  Catholic  is  a  contradiction  in  tcrms^  for  a 
Catholic  cannot  be  a  Liberal  and  a  Liberal  cannot  be  a  Catholic.  The 
Belgian  Catholics,  however,  were  really  Liberals  in  heart  and  principle  to 
a  large  extent.  They  may  have  contended  for  Liberal  doctrines  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  their  Catholic  position,  but  tbcy  contended  for  them 
all  the  same,  and  were  already  in  a  certain  mental  harmony  with  the 
Liberals  before  they  entered  into  a  formal  nuion  with  them.  Dutch 
misgovernment  had  not  merely  forced  the  two  hostile  parties  into  an 
opportunist  alliance  against  a  common  foe;  it  had  drawn  them 
together  into  an  attachment  to  common  principles.  The  Belgian  con- 
stitution was,  therefore,  not  a  patched-up  peace,  it  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  common  ground  upon  which  the  old  factions  had  long  come  to 
stand.  The  Catholics  of  Belgium,  unlike  Catholics  anywhere  else, 
accepted  the  principle  of  religious  equality;  and  the  Liberals  of  Belginm, 
unlike  Liberals,  at  least  on  the  Continent,  agreed  to  the  principle  of  the 
Church's  absolute  independence  of  the  control  of  the  State.  The 
Belgian  Constitution,  therefore,  adopted  the  policy  of  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  with  the  modification  that  the  State  was  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominationSj  wliile  it  renounced  all 
intervention  in  the  government  of  any  of  them. 

Now  the  tffo  political  p3rties  in  Belgium  have  been  for  half  a 
century  singularly  faithful  to  this  settlement.  No  doubt  tendencies 
appear  among  the  Catholics  which  would  crush  religious  toleration,  and 
tendencies  have  appeared  among  the  free-thinking  Liberals  which  would 
pull  down  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  on  the  whole,  parties  have  observed 
a  wise  moderation.  If  Deschamps,  the  statesman,  may  be  taken  as  an 
exponent  of  the  Catholic  party,  that  party  regards  the  Constitution,  not 
indeed  as  an  ideally  perfect  one,  hut  as  thebest  possible  in  a  societyin  which 
religious  divisions  prevail.  Religious  unity  is  better  than  civil  toleration 
merely  because  it  is  better  than  religious  division.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
aim  to  be  kept  in  view ;  but  so  long  as  religious  differences  exist  among 
the  people  these  differences  must  be  tolerated.  The  Catholic  party  has, 
therefore,  no  desire  to  overturn  the  Constitution,  or  to  use  their  power, 
if  they  came  to  enjoy  an  ascendency  in  the  State,  for  any  such  purpose. 
Spiritual  unity  ought  to  be  promoted  by  spiritual  means.  It  cannot 
be  promoted  by  legal  iutolerance.  So  far  from  in  any  way  attacking 
the  Conbtitutiou,  the  Catholics  actually  posture  as  its  champions.  Free 
institutions  leave  them  immense  power  in  a  country  where  they  so  over- 
whelmingly preponderate,  and  with  this  power  they  may  well  be  satisfied. 
They  allege  that  it  is  the  Liberals  and  not  themselves  who  seek  to  modify 
the  liberties  embodied  in  the  Constitution.  They  stand  up  as  the 
defenders  of  the  liberty  of  instruction,  the  liberty  of  association,  and 
the  liberty  of  property,  against  various  Liberal  proposals  directed  against 
the  rcliiiious  orderj. 
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Those  vrho  take  ao  unfarourable  viev  of  the  future  o(  Belgium  ou 
account  vi'  wbat  llicy  deem  it$  irrcconcilnble  conflict  of  factious,  uvcrlook 
the  rer)'  iiupi^rtaut  service  nhiuh  that  conllict  ]ia«  rcmtered  to  tbc 
fortunes  of  constitutional  governtncnt  iu  that  couatrv.  The  two  parties 
have  hccii  ncnri}'  cijiml  in  strength  all  ulong'.  Tor  the  firvt  ten  years  a 
coithtion  Miiiiittry,  cinlji-aciu<;  representatives  of  holh^  was  the  rule  ;  but 
since  that  time  each  party  has  come  luto  ofGco  by  turns  according  as 
it  obtained  a  mnjorlty  in  Parliament.  The  religioiJi  question  is  the  only 
question  that  divitlc^  them.  Uu  ail  other  subjects  members  of  both 
parties  may  he  found  voting  on  the  same  sides^  but  on  that  profoandly 
interetttiiig  class  of  questions  wliich  arises  out  of  the  relations  of  CliurcU 
and  StalCj  such  a  circurastauce  rarely  occurs.  Now  to  be  so  eciually 
divided  uu  so  important  a  subject  has  hod  consequences  of  tbc  highest 
interest.  It  has  crcatcil  strong  party  discipliuc  and  orgnnization ;  it 
has  promoted  moderation,  by  restraining  from  courses  irhich  miglit  cast 
a  vote  or  Ivo,  and,  as  a  result^  cost  office;  and  it  Las  saved  the  parlia- 
mentary discussions  of  Bcl^um  from  degenerating,  Hkc  those  of  some 
Bmull  States,  into  mere  vcJitry  squabbles,  aud  its  party  struggles  from 
becoming,  like  those  of  others,  personal  scrambles  for  place. 

Uelgium  is  undcrgniiig  at  the  present  moment  as  severe  a  test  as  it 
can  ever  be  subjected  to  fmm  this  conllict  of  Catholic  aud  Liljcral  j  and 
it  may  be  said  that  if  these  arc  not  tbc  lattci'  days  spoken  of  by  Lavclcyc, 
then  those  days  need  not  Uc  much  feared  to  come  at  all.  A  new  Edu- 
cation Act  va^  pasted  two  years  ago  taking  religion  out  of  the  list  of 
subjects  required  to  be  taught  by  the  oational  teachers  iu  national 
achouU,  aud  aljolishing  a  right,  which  the  clergy  bad  enjoyed  since  1842, 
of  tiispecting  the  secular  instruction  given  in  those  schools.  The  Act, 
howcTcr,  invited  the  clergy  to  provide  for  religious  teaching  in  the 
achooU,  aud  utfci'ed  them  a  room  in  the  acboolbousca  for  tbc  purpose, 
aud  it  wus  only  in  the  c\'cut  of  the  clergy  refusing  to  undertake  this 
function  that  the  national  teacher  was  to  be  required  to  teach  religion 
himself.  This  last  proviso  was  no  part  of  tbc  original  Act,  but  woa  a 
subscqueut  addition  pa!«ed  in  order  to  meet  the  ncccsijitics  of  the  caw 
after  the  clergy  had  declined  to  hare  anjr thing  whatever  to  do  with  sucU 
schools.  This  Act  was  represented  as  an  endeavour  to  realiic  more  per- 
fectly the  origiuat  principle  of  the  Constitution,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  but  ita  main  and,  iudeed,  avowed  object  wax  to  curtail 
the  |)olitical  power  of  the  l^oman  Catholic  Church.  The  Liberals 
believed  that  Church  iu  Uelgium  to  be  increasing  at  once  in  its 
hostility  to  modern  iustitutions  and  in  its  power  to  paralyse  them. 
Its  spirit  WHS  growing  more  ultramontane  everyday,  aud  its  resource* 
aud  ramiticatious  in  the  country  were  becoming  more  abundant.  It  was 
feltj  therefore,  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  public  safety  to  take  the 
secular  edufaliou  of  the  iH;oplu  entirely  out  of  the  liaiids  of  (ho  clergy, 
autl  so  to  picveut  the  uiectora  of  the  future  fn>m  being  traiued  up  iu  a 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  principles  of  tbe  Conatitutioo  of  irbicb  tbcy 
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were  the  iiUiraate  arHtcrs.    The  clcrgv  took  the  Act  iu  the  sense  in  which 

itwosgtreu.  Tliey  rescnied  ii  with  uxtrtuinlimry  violence.  They  [leelared 

that  God  hid  been  thrust  uut  of  the  schoolt,  ami  they  flutly  dccliaed  the 

invUatioQ  addressed  to  thcra  to  bring  Him  hack  again.      The  t!Outrol  of 

the  religious  rilncatton  of  the  eouiitry  was,  in  their  eyes,  d  worthless  gift 

without  the  control  of  its  secular  education  also.      They  accordingly  took 

advantage  of  the  liberty  of  instruclioii,  which  is  the  law  iu  Ilclgium,  and 

set  up  opposition  schools  of  their  own  in  every  parish.     They  conilcmiicd 

the  State  schools  from  the  altar,  and  forbade  parents  from  seniiJng  their 

children  to  them  or  taking  part  in  their  m:magcmi2nt  under  pain  of 

excomniunieation.      By  sueli  energetic  measures,  by  inocssautly  exerting 

in  cverj*  possible  way — in  the  confessional,  in  the  siekroom,  in  visitation, 

in  the  pulpit — all  the  power  of  a  bribery  and  inttniidatiua  not  of  this 

world,  they  succeeded  iu  coercing  a  thinl  of  the  ehihlren  of  Belgium 

into  their  sehooU,  and  they  cxcommnnicateil   the  ]i:irenlH  of  the  i-est. 

Tbey  thus  carried  the  war  iuto  every  household  of  the  country,  and  the 

kingdom  trcmijied  with  excitement  from  side  to  Hide.     This  condition  of 

aQ'aifK  uas  naturally  prejudicial  fiotli  tu  the  intercuts  of  tlic  f^tatc  aud  to 

those  of  the  C'liurch,  and  the  Uovernment  appealed  to  the  Pope,  through 

thcordinnry  diplomatic  channels  of  cDmniniiJeatioii,  to  interfere  lo  restrain 

the  llelgian  bishops  from  persisting  in  such  viotont  enurses.      The  Pope 

replied  that,  while  he  cutcrtained  the  same  opinion  of  the  new  I'Jdueation 

Act  as  the  bishups  did,  he   thought  they  hat)   gone   too   fur  in   their 

measures  of  opposition,  and  promised  to  exercise  his  influence  in  the 

interest  of  moderation.     The  bishops  continued  their  campaign  all  the 

same,  and  Ijcnt  all  tlieir  strength  upon  gaining  a  niajurity  in  favour  of 

the  repeal  of  the  new  act  at  the  elections  of  June  this  year.    They  failed, 

however.     These  elections  resulted  in  a  slight  gain  to  the  Liberals,  and 

ha%'c  shown  that  the  political  influence  of  the  C'hurch  in  Belgium  is  less 

than  it  was  generally  believed  to  be.      It  is  strong  enough,  however,  to 

cause  grave  anxiety  to  the  Oovernmcnt  and  to  all  friends  of  progress, 

and,  Bs  there  is  au  election  in  Belgium  every  second  year,  there  is  great 

danger,  in  a  condition  of  things  where  parties  arc  so  equally  divided  ou 

•o  agitating  a  subject,  lest  the  people  should  be  kept  in  au  uniutermittent 

fever  of  political  ferment,  and  delivered  over,  as  Prince  de  Ligne,  late 

President  of  the  Belgian  Senate  and  a  warm  liibcral,  said  they  would 

by  the  new  Act  be  delivered  over,  to  a  perpetual  warfare  of  irreconcilable 

factions,  which  eonlcl  only  end  in  the  CTlmiistion  or  disintegration  of  the 

kingdom.      The  battle  is  still  raging.      The  Pope,  being  prcssctl  by  the 

Government  to  fultil  his  promise  of  restraining  the  bishops   from  the 

ctrcmities  they  wore  resorting   to,  has  answered  by  openly  taking  the 

)txhu|ts'  part,  and  virtually    saying  that   when  he    previously    cxprcssetl 

tlUapprovul  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  bishups  had  gone,  be  did  so  only 

because  he  believed  there  was  then  still  hope  Itft  of  obtaiuiug  their  oud 

by  more  nifKlcratc  measures.     The  idea  of  su))niittiug  iu  any  dcgi-ee  to 

the  new  Kttueatlon  Act  was  as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  from  theirs,  aud 
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lie  cntirclv  scrcoadcd  their  efforts  to  resist  it.     Ou  receiving  so  explicit 
aitsiTcr  the  Belgian  Cjovcnirocut  I'ciiolvcil  to  withdraw  tJieir  aaibnssador 

>in  tlic  Yaticnii,  uot,  ok  liaa  1>ccu  rcpi'ctienled,  on  ai-count  of  the 
duplicity  which  the  Pupc  betrayed  iu  the  uc^otiEttions, — fur  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  see  absolute  duplicity  iti  a  n-ticciicc  not  umtsunl  in  diploraaoy, 
— but  on  aecoiint  tif  tlip  uttitude  nf  dcclarptl  hostility  whioli  the  Pope  had 
at  length  assumed  to  the  Bclginn  Stutc.  Tliia  step  is  highly  importaot^ 
because  it  caused  an  open  rapture  between  the  most  Catholic  country  in 
Kuropc  aud  the  Koly  See,  and  tlic  Ooverument  is  foUon-ing  it  up  by 
other  vigorous,  though,  perhaps,  less  juslifiabLc  Tiieasnrcs.  It  refused  to 
permit  a  Catholic  demonstration  at  Antwerp,  and  it  has  cut  off  the  sataricft 
of  certain  parish  priests  who  have  been  exciting  commotion  in  their  dis- 
tricts on  the  subject.  It  has  even  been  proposed  to  abolish  State  support 
to  tlic  church  altogether;  which  would  have  ihc  double  advantage  of 
rcalixiug  more  perfectly  Ihc  fundamental  princi[tle  of  the  Beljjiau  Con- 
stitution, that  of  the  separation  of  Church  aud  Slate,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  drying  up  the  resources  by  which  tlic  Church  ia  at  present  euablud 
to  set  up  schools  and  resist  the  new  law ;  for  the  contributions  which 
uow  go  to  the  latter  object  would  then  be  required  for  the  foroicr. 

In  its  stru^lc  with  the  Papacy  BclKinm  stands  on  much  moro 
advantageous  ground,  aud  has  shown  a  much  more  scrupnluusrcsiioct 
for  modern  liberties,  than  cither  republican  Franco  or  Protestant 
Germany.  It  has  not  interfered  with  a  single  right  to  whicU  th« 
Church  may  legitimately  lay  claim,  The  LibcnUs  of  Belgium  have  as 
profound  a  horror  of  tlm  political  aud  secular  ascendency  of  tlic  Church 
of  Rome  as  other  Continental  politician!;  ;  but,  wliile  taking  from  it  ita 
civil  immunities  and  prerogatives,  tbi-y  have  never  overateppe^l  the  line 
separating  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual,  but  have  gnuitcd  the  Church 
fall  liberty  in  its  own  religious  province.  Hicy  have  done  so  because 
they  have  oa  much  horror  of  the  undue  intcrveutiou  of  the  ijtate  power 
as  of  the  Church  power.  There  arc,  probably,  no  two  politicians  who 
stand  wider  ajKirt  than  Prince  Bismarck  and  M.  CIcmcnccnu,  yet  the 
one  ia  as  absulutiflt  iu  his  oonceplion  of  Stale  authority  as  the  other. 
Bismarck  could  not  present  a  more  cxtcn8i\'B  claim  for  the  State  thau 
M.  Cleuicneeau  when  he  said,  "  Render  unto  CiCRar  the  tliin<;s  that  aro 
Ctesar's,  and  everything  is  Caaar's."  Now  the  lU'lgiaii  Oovcnimenl 
(>ay&,  ETer}'thing  is  not  CRsar'a:  religion  ia  not  Caesar's;  it  is  the 
Church's  all'air;  the  regulation  of  worship,  the  education  and  admission 
of  clergy,  the  appointment  of  bishops,  the  religions  iiiHtruction  of  the 
young,  arc  all  concenis  of  the  Church  ;  let  the  Church  do  with  them  as 
she  will.  But  secular  instruction  it  is  tlic  business  uf  ihc  State  to 
provide,  and  civil  olTcnccs  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  try,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  claim  of  control  over  the  one,  or  of  immunity  from  civil 
jurisdiction  for  the  other,  is  illef.'ifimalc  and  nut  to  Iw  entertained. 
Standing,  thcrefow,  on  such  jusl  grounil,  the  State  has  mm'h  Irss  to  fear 
from    a  continuance  of  the  conflict  than  the  Church,     The  agitatiou 
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will  be  trying,  will  be  in  manj  waya  mischievoaa  ;  but  many  prejudices 
will  be  shaken  by  it ;  tfie  limits  of  Church  power  and  its  grounds  will 
be  put  to  open  debate  in  quarters  hitherto  inaccessible  to  the  faintest 
spark  of  troublesome  inquiry ;  and  truth  and  justice  must  gain  in  the 
end  by  it  all. 

Belgian  independence  is  thus  celebrated  under  a  more  or  less 
portentous  shadow.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  country  is 
called  to  contend  for  the  independence  of  its  civil  power  at  the 
moment  it  had  set  apart  for  commemorating  its  national  inde> 
pendence.  The  bishops  have  refused  to  take  the  part  in  that  com- 
memoration which  was  originally  assigned  to  them.  But  the  people's 
thanksgivings  will  be  as  sincere  and  as  acceptable  as  if  they  were 
pronounced  by  anointed  lips ;  and  perhaps,  when  they  think  of  it^  they 
have  few  more  real  causes  of  thanksgiving  to  record  than  that  they 
have  been  condemned  from  the  first  to  a  long  and  constant  fight  for 
their  liberties  against  the  Catholic  Church.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
only  is  a  freeman  who  daily  conquers  his  freedom  for  himself.  The 
conflict  with  Rome  has  made  free  mea  of  the  Belgians.  It  has  filled 
them  with  the  spirit  and  the  instincts  of  free  men  in  a  measure  which 
is  hardly  anywhere  else  exhibited  except  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  cloud  which  has  long  hung  over  Belgium  may  have  broken  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  but  it  will  not  find  the  country  unprepared  for 
it.  The  present  act  of  the  drama  may  not  be  its  last,  but  none  in  the 
future  can  be  so  decisive.  'If  Rome  is  drfeated  with  the  resources  it 
has  now  called  into  the  field,  it  cannot  hope  to  succeed  better  by  any 
subsequent  movement ;  and  if  the  Belgian  Government  holds  its  own 
against  its  present  odds,  it  will  have  settled  for  itself  and  other  Catholic 
nations  the  problem  of  the  fate  of  modem  constitutional  liberties  in 
Catholic  countries. 

John   Kab. 
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«MI.      DjIlC    li     llDtTOV. 

I>tA«.     fo  W.  ItitiTO. 


fPIiE  word  jniblinhcr  may  Iks  made  to  co%x'r  a  considerate  imm"l>ci'  of 
X  vcr>'  respectable  Ideals,  iiouc  of  tfacm  vrautiug  ia  citlicr  use  or 
ornameut;  and  the  word  literature  is  still  wider.  But,  taking  hoth 
words  in  their  easiest  and  least  disputable  sense,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  publishers  hare  iu  our  own  time  bceu  doing  more  for  literature  than 
Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. — none  have  shown  more  enterprise  of  tlie 
steady-going,  ilelincd  onlur,  aiming  at  nhjocts  large  and  easily  apjire- 
Iicuded,  and  hitting  them  welt.  Two  of  tlietic  have  not  been  without 
hazard,  of  the  literary  kind.  Many  difficulties^  indeed,  waited  upon 
the  attempt  to  carry  through  the  aeries  of  Science  and  Litcniture 
Primers,  nod  the  series  of  English  Men  of  Letters.  In  the  former 
series  there  is  some  confusion  of  pturpoitc,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
say  of  workmanship.  Several  of  the  little  books  are  written  "  down  to" 
very  young  readers;  while  still  more  are  over  the  heads  of  all  but  well- 
read  and  thoughtful  men  and  women.  A  manual,  said  Clougli,  in  the 
prcfnee  to  his  "  Plutarch,"  is  not  for  beginners,  hut  for  those  who 
already  know  the  subject  of  it — a  true  saying,  whieb  is  too  often 
forgotten^  and  which  contains  the  key  to  a  thousand  failures.  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke's  "  Primer  of  English  Literature"  is  auythiug 
but  a  failure,  but  to  call  it  a  primer  in  tlic  sense  iu  which  Mr. 
Lockyer's  "  Astronomy  "  ia  one,  would  Iw  jdcasanlry :  it  is  a  sura- 
marj',  full  of  concentrated  criticism.  In  evcrj-  work  of  this  kiud  it 
is  necessary,  or  is  supposed  to  he  necessary,  to  employ  experts  of  tho 
tirst  class,  and  of  course  these  vill  differ  very  widely  iu  their  ways  both 
of  coueciriug  and  executing  their  tasks.     We  have  ttscd  the  alternative 
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^'  mppoaed  to  be  ueceiisAry/'  because  it  mi^^lit  well  be  maintained  that 
in  all  books  of  the  "  primer"  classj  the  working  pen  stiouM  be  one 
:nially  and  broadly  rimiiliar  Kitli  tlic  subject  ratbcr  than  that  of  an 

^expert  proper;  while  for  the  latter  there  would  still  remain  a  work  to 
Iw  (lone — that,  namely,  of  correcting  details,  and  pointing  out  blanks. 
Of  coarse  this  plan  vould  hare  diflicultied,  but  so  has  any  plan. 
Wc  obscrt'c  that  oue  of  the  critics  of  the  "  English  Men  of 
Lettora"  observes  that  "  Mr.  Ijealic  Stephen's  'Johnson'  will  convey  to 
its  rcailora  a  l>jtter  idea  of  Johnson  than  cither  of  Mr.  Afacnulay'a  two 
etsaya" — or  than  both  of  them  logcthcr,  wc  presume.      But  that  is  not 

I  BO — clearly  not.  Mr.  Leslie  Stcjibcii'M  lively,  acute,  and  almost  exhaus- 
tive little  study  will  convey  to  the  reader  twcuty  times  as  much 
iDfurmation  as  Macaulay's  essays,  but  assuredly  not  a  better  idea  of 
Johnson.  If  Goldsmith  were  living  he  would  write  a  better  primer  of 
Engluh  history  than  Mr.  Krecman,  though  the  latter  might  .sorely 
znangtc  the  little  Irishman's  details.  It  \s  true  that  Macaulay  was  an 
expert,  bnt  be  wrote  before  the  new  regimen  set  in,  and  his  standards 
and  mcthod.i  were  different  from  those  which  have  recently  been  in  the 
nsoeudBnt. 

Glanciog  at  a  few  of  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  wc  arc  confronted 
at  least  with  a  splendid  list  of  names.  Wc  have  before  ns  Milton, 
Dcfoc,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bunyan,  Johnson,  Pope,  Hume,  and  Cowper. 
This  furnishes  a  wide  range  for  all  the  purposes  of  criticism,  and 
merely  placing  the  names  in  a  certain  order  is  suggestive :  thus— 
MiltoD,  Scott :  Bunyan,  Hume :  Johnson,  Defoe :  Cowper,  Pope : 
Burke,  Shelley.  The  list  of  the  living  writers  who  have  treated  the 
topics  supplied  by  these  great  names  is  as  brilliant  as  it  could  well  be, 
We  have  Mr.  Froude,  j\Ir.  Hutton,  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr.  John  Morley,  ^fr. 
Mark  Pattison,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symonds.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  who  hare  engaged  in  this 
pleasant  labour  arc  historians ;  two  or  three  have  shown  marked 
historical  aptitude;  one  is  a  very  dtstioguishcd  naturalist,  who  has 
devoted  much  attention  to  metaphysics,  whether  he  likes  that 
word  or  not ;  one  is  a  student  of  Art  and  cognate  Tuatters,  who  has 
written  fine  verse,  some  of  which  narrowly  escapes — and  that  chiefly  by 
lack  of  spontaneity — the  name  of  poetry  ;  while  another  is  a  psycho- 
logical critic  of  marked  individuality,  and  strong  religious  faith  whieh 
be  never  conceals,  or  rather  which  he  openly  "  works  into "  his 
critieiams.  All  of  them  are  highly  eu'.livated  men,  with  some  sort  of 
prestige  about  them.  It  cannot  be  .tatd  that  cither  of  ihem  obtrudes 
bis  special  beliefs  or  opiiiioua:  Mr.  John  Morley  on  "  Iturke"  is  the 
.most  decided  and  nnraistakabic  lu  the  self-disclosure  of  ultimate 
unimptions.  But  nobody  can  complain  of  having  his  own  beliefs 
attacked— if  we  except  some  passages  in  Mr.  Huxley's  "  Hume;"  and 
that  was  a  case  in  which  everybody  knew  what  to  expect.     A  writer 
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wbo  Tra»  capablo  of  taking  up  the  attitude  of  Burid&n's  ass  would  not 
be  worthy  of  attcutioQ ;  and,  indeed,  no  skilled  reader  would  fiud* 
auy  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  elements  of  the  jicrKonal  religious' 
beliefs  of  Mr.  Huttou  from  hi*  criticism  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  at  Mr. 
Jolin  Morley'o  estimate  of  human  relatinas  to  Uie  uukuowu  from  his- 
thoughtful  aud  closely-studied  "  Burke."  It  would  not,  however,  be 
very  easy  to  determine  from  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  "  Cowpcr,"  or 
Mr.  Froude's  "  Bunysn,"  the  last  religious  opinions  of  the  authors — 
the  dycumeuts  which  are  in  evidence  are  not  sufficient.  Nu  doubt 
catholicity  was  the  vtot  d'ordre  of  the  undertnUiDg,  eren  though  it 
wer«  only  ^vhispered :  the  confidence  of  the  accomplished  editor  in 
Ills  contributors  being  ahi^olute. 

Thus,  no  are  of  course  not  to  expect  to  hear  any  given  keynote  of 
ooiuiou  upon  ultimate  questions  maintained  iu  this  series.  Indeed^  the- 
firat  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  variety  which  underlies  the  literary 
tolerance.  One  or  two  of  the  passages  bearing  upon  the  mu^t  rital  of 
all  topics  are  iu  themseWes  so  good,  so  striking  in  their  candour  and 
aoggestivencsa.  or  otherwise  so  noteworthy,  that  they  well  deserve  the 
respectful  isolation  which  comes  of  being  quoted,  aud  set  in  some  kind 
of  vein  of  comment. 

It  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to  see  the 
very  easy  and  lummous  mastery  with  which  he  sketches  the  main  charac- 
teristics and  results  of  the  Kvangelical,  and  especially  the  Wcsleyan- 
Evangclicnl  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  little  more  fluency 
and  warmth^a  little  more  poetic  responsiveness — a  little  more  respect 
for  Covpcr  both  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  would  have  been  welcome ;  not  to 
say  that  the  lack  of  them  is  sorely  felt  by  a  tender-hearted  rcniter — any 
malicious  person  may,  of  course,  substitute  tender-headed  here.  But  in 
spite  of  its  intelligence  and  candour,  the  "  line  of  beau^  and  grace"  ia 
not  to  he  traced  in  Mr.  Smith's  treatment  of  Cowpcr,  and  the  nsailcr 
sighs  in  vain — 

'*Blow  orvr  »U  t1i»  guilcn,  1>low, 
Tliou  wiiul  tlut  bfMthut  of  tba  KaUx !" 

For  the  air  of  this  writing  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Yet,  as  vo 
have  wiid,  the  sentences  now  to  be  quoted  arc  admirable,  both  iu  the 
distinction  they  draw  and  in  the  general  outcome : — 

"  It  is  noedlesi  to  enl«r  into  a  minute  d««criplion  of  Bvflngcliciam  and  Me- 
(hodimi.  thoy  are  not  things  ofUic  past.  If  Uvangclicifttn  has  now  been  reduced 
to  a  narrow  domniD  by  tho  advimc-ing  fottrcs  of  Kitiiali^ro  on  otic  niilo,  sml  of 
SationRlism  on  the  othpr,  M^IiodtAni  i^  still  llic  grciil  I'rolosbtnt  Churchy 
especially  beyond  the  Atlantic,  The  »piritu»l  firv  which  ihi-y  have  kithlled, 
the  chnr^cler  which  they  hnvo  prothice^,  lh«  moral  rfforitis  which  ihty  have 
wrought,  the  works  uf  charity  and  philanthrupy  lo  vrludi  lli«y  buvv  f^vva  birth, 
are  uialtcrs  not  only  of  ri-tx-iil  nn-nmry,  I»iit  ol"  jtrf»«nt  oxprritnee.  Uke  the 
great  rrotvKtantrcTivuIi!,  which  hxO  jtr«ci.<d«^l  Ihtm  in  Knjjiaud,  like  tlio  Monirisn 
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revival  on  the  Continent,  to  which  they  are  closely  rtflnteJ,  they  aouglit  to 
bring  (he  soul  ioto  direct  communioa  witli  ita  Maker,  rejecting  thu  inUrrrention 
(if  a  priesthood  or  a  sacrameatAl  syslein.  Ualik^  the  previous  rerivitU  in  Eugland, 
■they  warred  not  agaimt  the  rulers  of  the  Church  or  State,  but  only  against  vic« 
OT  irreligioii.  CooseciuenUy,  in  the  oharacl^rs  which  they  produced,  a»  cotnpiu-ed 
wih  lho6c  ]iroduced  by  Wycliffisin,  by  the  Kefonoation,  and  notably  by  Puri* 
laoiuu,  there  was  less  of  force  nod  the  grandeur  connected  with  it,  more  of 
gentleaeas,  uiysticism,  and  religious  love.  Ep«d  Quietism,  or  something  like  it, 
.prevailed,  espodally  amoog  the  EvaugelJcab  who  were  uot,  like  the  Methodista, 
i-QgiLgC'J  in  Jrauiiiig  a  tiow  organization,  or  ia  wreatli&g  with  the  barbarous  vices 
of  the  lowur  orders.  No  moveuionl  of  the  kind  bus  ever  yet  been  execapt  from 
drawbacks  and  foUita,  from  oxtrKvogaiioe,  exaggeration,  breticlies  of  good  taste 
in  roUgtoiu  luallers.  uactuouuivse,  and  cant — from  cbimcrical  aLtempts  to  get 
rid  of  the  Avah  und  live  im  uni^liu  life  on  earth — from  dclusiooK  about  special 
ipruvideuc&s  and  mitaclDa — from  a  icndcncy  to  overvalue  doctrine  and  under- 
'valaa  iasy — from  arrogant  a^fuinption  of  spiritual  authority  by  leaders  and 
preachers — from  iho  sell"-righteouau<isa  which  fauL'ica  itself  the  object  ol'a  divine 
•election,  and  looks  out  with  a  aort  of  religious  complacency  from  the  ^Vrk  of  Sal- 
TatJoD  in  whicli  it  fancies  iiaelf  securely  placed  upon  tho  drowning  of  on  unrc- 
generate  world.  Still  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  thnt  in  the  cffoctB  produced  by 
E-vangeticimi  and  llielbodisni,  the  good  has  outweighed  the  evil.  Uad  Jansenism 
pnNf)ered  as  well,  Prance  might  ha%-e  had  more  of  reform  and  leas  of  revolution. 
The  poet  of  the  movement  will  not  be  condemned  on  account  of  bis  connection 
with  it,  any  mote  Outu  Milton  is  condemned  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
Turitanium^  provided  it  be  found  that  he  also  served  art  well." 

One  may  not  be  quite  certain  of  aecitig  the  force  of  the  remark  that 
"Quietism,  or  something  like  it,"  tended  to  prevail  among  tliusu  Evau- 
gelicats  who  were  not,  like  tlic  McthodiatA,  engaged  in  actual  war  with 
■rice  or  irrcligion.  We  caimot  trace  any  such  line  of  diatiiictiun,  if  it 
is  supposed  to  be  carried  any  furllicr  than  tlie  obvious  remark  that  John 
WoolmoQ,  Thomas  it  Kcmpis^  or  Madame  dc  Quyou  would  hardly  be 
Ibe  manual  for  a  Whitlicldite  field- pre oclicr  or  a  We^leyau  class-leader. 
Many  aggressive  persons,  from  Milton  dowuvards  to  very  active  reformers 
in  later  timc«,  have  bhown  a  tendency  to  Quietism,  or  something  like 
it;  and  without  any  greater  theoretic  inconsistency  than  ia  common  to 
human  beings,  if  any  at  all.  Passing  this  by,  houercr,  for  the  present^ 
it  must  be  stud  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  boa  made  a  valuable  criticism 
in  Doticiug  the  difierenee — one  being  political  and  the  other  non- 
poUtical — between  the  great  Puritan  movement  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  great  Kvaugelical  movement  of  the  eighteenth.  But 
>to  this  we  may  odd  the  remarkable  extension  that  the  Xonconfarmistu, 
who  more  nearly  represent  Puritanism  than  any  living  body,  have  been 
mnd  still  are  tho  backbone  of  political  freedom  in  England.  The 
rationale  of  the  whole  story  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  argued  about ; 
but  the  fundamental  thought  of  it  rci^tves  vet  another  turn  in  the  con< 
eluding  passage  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  very  complete  essay.  This 
^j)asiagc  wc  cannot  omit : — 

"  Cuwjier  belongs  ^.i  a  pnrticular  religious  movement,  with  tlie  vitality  of  which 
4he  interest  of  a  great  part  of  his  works  has  departed  or  is  departing.  Slill  more 
«tupluit»cally,  and  in  a  ifUU  more  important  aenso,  does  be  bdong  to  Christianity. 
In  no  natural  stru^le  for  exialence  would  he  have  been  the  survivor,  by  no 
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nitlurnl  pniOrtNH  ol'  iti<lttotliti)  wimid  lin  over  Imvo  i)ocii  pickod  out  as  a  vessel  of 
hitniilii',  tr  till)  iitih'ld  wliioli  f(ir  niKlitoon  ooDtnrica  Ciirist,  by  His  teaching  and 
Hid  \\<Mt\\,  \\M  Hiiriwl  iivi>r  tlio  Wi'itk  tltmga  ut'tliis  world  should  fail,  and  might 
Hhmdd  it){nln  1>fi>oiiio  the  titlo  to  I'xUU'iiw  and  tho  uieasuro  of  worth,  Cowper 
will  \w  t^nut  u«ldo  lit  It  Htiri'IniDii  nf  doapirahld  infirmity,  and  nil  who  have  said 
Hii;t'tl)iii){  III  litd  ]>raiMi  will  Iw  trt^ntixl  with  the  namo  scorn." 

liiwp  aonlruoo!!  ^iu  wliit'h  thorn  is  aomcthiug  to  dispute,  as  we  shall 
wp^  Htikutt  At  tlir  wry  cud  of  the  "  Cowpi-r,'*  aud  a  mournful  close  they 
lunVo,  ntid  nu  A\vt\)l  ii'.ioatimi  they  raise.  To  this  we  shall  hare  to 
nvur  ii\  donliuji  with  other  matters  ;  but  at  tho  momcut,  we  will  cou- 
X\\\\w  \\w  Mtrikiii]!  of  tho  same  key-note  uf  illustratiou  by  rcproduciDg  x 
»h«i'l  jw?w»kt*  IV\««  Mr.  Mark  IVtisou's  "MiUou/'  Its  relation  to  the 
tw»>]w>it  »|Hotfr\  (\\>m.tiie  "Oowivr"  will  be  visible  at  a  glauoe  :— 

"  Will*  MilK>«.  »«  with  llw  whv'W  txf  C«lvtot9li«.'  and  Puritan  Europe.  wxHnac 
«rH*  avrt>«t(Uv  vM'ait  int^'tUvr  aud  »ub<,^uutt«  via«s.  Man  was  th«  boal  cause  o: 
^i\vl>»  viftv*liN«n,  9ind  \»\Mw«u  w*»  ih^'iv  t.»  utinisvr  lo  ihis  nobler  beiiig.  la  hU 
»U»^«talw  irtv^liv.  *IV  IVvtriiw  C^rstixua.'  Mihi^u  torr.-.n'awd  iis  stEnnect  ia 
Ut*  (SfM*  KN»t\**ifVsi  t'rxNTO  lh#  ■A-Vx'lnwa,  that  th*  jou!  was  commnnicastd  i« 
«M«'<i^  *\*Vs.  tlw  l"i»\.*U*t  ws^iU^a  oi'  «vi«y  had  inWxtMd  ibe  seEriaoesi  et" 
v*vi>"I*\  *****  c-s\;r»*«*.l  wii^  t^o  S.".i!vlNfl*d  ao»  a>o**  by  iu  loyalrr  a?  iz.^ 

t)ikK^*v>it  ^#*^V  iW  1^'crm*  a»^  iMyr,yv^  ^'J:'  Si.-isw^  «:''.  wvwroM  tie  rrm^Ti-rc  z£  » 
DhstsjM'  •I'Vitw  v'*'  amu»«c».      IV  i\iT^»a=i  a*i  iirv*w3  ^'f  ciiTxlrx  a$  S?isr  yarra  1 

afiSKw*^  ■.<"  ^vwh.^' ;  At:.*.  >!;>-■«,  ui  «\,-*-  3t;-'i  iw  r^.i.r.  .-;'  P-^::ii  i->:^ji* 

Mv«M*l  ^^^-^-w*  0*  «v:nifc£  r,t  li*  «t^  ."f  ir.ttt^  i*  3t.-c.-^*  n  >t  iy3ic  3i':r* 

4Mt  ,Vi»<^s»  .v'  -wivt^  '•■ViviV  'nu^-:»  T,^  aw  w-j',0*  .t"  ijir  frarc'.-ns  j:  "i;  F^izian- 
iffliAfiMto.'ta.'* 

)«  tits*  TaTj^n^  A«*  Wv  rf  vvorsf.  3t3k'^  xrt^  >.•  jmi  ss  t-? 
M«ft4$».-  »W  sV<».».*»«  »-*  ri»  «^  ti*!  *  *Miiia  tf  nit.'xrj  ,*  r  iciiis  me  . 
Wk  *W*  »v  *^ix-*."it  tiif  ii«iy«-'^u»  sail  tici-T-sicrw-  Tmsr^  lie 
•Jtri^NKV  'SL  :toc  jc  «fe^  «/•  SLii^st  JtK.  rf^cmrT  Taj-i:r  rxr  astr  hivs- 
fnmttA   *  tic  H^->'W*  tra£3cva:  '  »  a  itau.  :mir:  z&nx^  rjaa.  5Ci!inL 

4^  X)«tK\t  40^  v>i^-mc$»  v^actt  ife  ^«B£.  ve  ^'  toc  'aaw  -hoc  rherr 
it  act^oWf  »  c^tMMT  >««•!«:  JVnrJao.  Joit  C*-3UEE  iisns?  ^ 
w*c«vv  «*  a«n«  «'  ajwwraBKttC.      3tai5«L  -wk  a  ?irrjan.  x"  rr-r 

ii^Mti^t  M«  -ai*****!* ■•ia.  itK» «  fsilattirr — M^  7t  mmirtma  r^lac t- 
■  ■».^\Si  iKf  x'i'.^i.itf  -".ftatt  la**?  Jo:arT»sL  JCittnt  Mci  «r*  liat  sn:;* 
i^mp.  -Wkiv-*  -atrvaip  r^UK  -vtMtfL  iww  wc  imbx  zae  Jan.  ---u^ 
'WtH^  at«l»  WwA-  Mac  vtnir  imr  attr  »  x  sr  ai^ecueBa.  sa:.  x 
9r  Wkk  Vr  w^piir  imt  Vai^  ii«-  ^i«  wr  .iBv«>  jmr  ~se  •uiLi  a 
W  Jtar*.  *  XW  -(Mww     mm  Amm    «M    ,i*^  ^  mi  sx^  unr  ii£ 
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btudocn  as  tf  slic  hail  bcoii  &  stock  or  a  stone.  Hnt  'Wilbcrforce  also 
was  n  Puritan^  and  he  was  a  squire  of  dames,  or  not  far  from  it.  So  was 
Cowpcr — Then  he  was  wcIL  It  is,  however,  nodoubtcdly  true  that  the 
traditions  of  chivalry  remained  with  the  Cavalier  "section  of  society/* 
and  irouJd  not  have  been  uclcotnc  to  the  "section  of  society"  with 
which  Milton  ca^t  in  hi-^  lot  Delight  in  natural  beauty  ha«  been  held, 
not  to  vij  has  been  proved,  inauspidoua  to  dogma,  vhcthcr  regulative 
or  not,  from  the  AlWgcois  downwards.  The  reasons  arc  obvious,  and 
CoTTper  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  onr  own  day  wc  6nd 
tho&c  schools  of  art  and  of  criticism  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  new 
rtnaia»ance  (if  the  words  are  not  too  largo)  shows  itself  most  vividly, 
BTC  agnostic.  In  fact,  the  iuBucncc  of  the  artistic-agnostic  manner  of 
looking  at  life  is  felt  throughout  all  of  our  literature  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  repugnance,  as,  for  instance,  by 
ifr.  Hutton;  but  it  is  hardly  iguored  anywhere.  Wherever  it  is 
proseut  in  these  studies  of  Men  of  Letters  it  takes  sumething  from  the 
warmth,  brightooas,  and  freshness  of  treatment  that  should  go  to  make 
such  literature  delightful.  A  uritical  biognipher,  or  biographical 
critic,  may  be  an  agnostic,  bot  he  is  not  necessarily  dull  for  that  reason 
only.  Mr.  Syraonds'  "Shelley"  is,  in  our  opinion,  heavy  reading; 
while  Mr.  Huxley's  "Hume"  and  Mr.  Li:slic  Stephen's  "Pope"  are 
uothing  of  the  kind. 

The  important  paragraph  with  which  Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith  closes  his 
"Cowpcr,"  and  wbieh  wu  have  tjuotcd,  raises  more  questions  than  one 
of  a  kind  which  very  much  concerns  both  the  writers  and  rcaden  of 
manuals  like  these.  It  is  a  fact,  and  a  melancholy  one,  that  for  a  long 
time  past  there  has  been  au  increasing  beat  tow^urds  hardness  in  our 
literature.  lu  biographical  writing  this  has  shown  itself  partly  iu  a 
tendency  to  uuearLh  everything  that  can  be  unearthed  about  a  dead 
man,  and  also — r<jr  that  may  be  right — iu  a  tendency  to  exhibit  all 
things,  good  and  bad,  seemly  or  unseemly,  iu  the  same  clear,  cold 
light.  There  is  au  unfeeling  look  about  this,  which  is  very  unpleasant, 
even  when  wc  uci|uicsce  in  the  Justice  of  the  handling.  Nobody  can 
be  angry  with  Mr.  KIwiu  for  shoving  us  tliat  Pope  was  a  oousidcrably 
worse  hypocrite  and  Hur  than  wc  had  even  thought  him  to  bcj  with  Mr. 
Massau  for  infunuing  us  that  the  author  of  the  "Arcojiagitica"  himself 
acted  as  quasi- licenscrj  or  censor,  late  on  iu  his  career;  with  Mr.  Leo 
fur  following  up  poor  Defoe  when  ho  (to  use  his  own  sail  phrase)  bows 
in  the  House  of  Rimmun ;  much  less  with  Dr.  Abbott  for  his  sharp 
criticism  of  Bacon's  treatment  of  Essex.  But  the  effect  of  having 
heaps  of  more  or  less  derogatory  detail  about  distiuj^uishod  men  served 
up  tu  us  iu  the  comprcsacd  form  which  such  matter  must  inevitably 
assume  in  a  small  volume  crowded  with  other  topics,  is  not  perhaps  a 
Tcry  light  evil.  In  these  days  of  culture  and  "researching"  no  writer 
of  any  credit  can  well  dare  to  be  incomplete ;  and  it  is  certain  chat 
the    biographical  criticisms    before  us  (for  instauue)  will  be  used  as 
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books  or  reference,  and  were  intended  to  be  so  used.     Mr.  Fattison'a 
"Milton''  is  an  almost  alarming  example  of  what  can  be  squeezed  into 
220  pages;  and  the   work  is  done  with  mastery   and   with   a  sincere 
reverence  for  Milton.     Granted  the  ideal  and  the  task  set,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  this,  or  any  such  book,  could  be  done  otherwise,  unless 
it  should  be  done  much  worse.     Nobody  could  wish  Mr.  Pattison  to 
write  about  Milton  in  the  silly  and  absolutely  false  vein  of  Macaulay's 
juvenile  essay.    But  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  all  this  "  researching  " 
upon  common  minds,  which  are  the  large  majority  even  of  those  who 
read  such  closely  written  studies  as  these?     When  we  find  out  any- 
thing fresh  and  also  unpleasant  about  a  man  whom  we  have  hitherto 
almost  unreservedly  admired,  we  inevitably  set  to  work   to  construct 
Bome  theory  of  the  circumstances  which  shall  explain  away  or  palliate 
what  displeases  us — just  as,  if  a  friend  does  not  answer  our  letters,  we 
say,  "  Oh,  he  is  ill,  or  out  of  town  perhaps."     Tbiis,  in  the  case  of 
Milton,  Mr.  Masson  thinks  he  has  discovered  proof  that  the  "  Doctrine 
and  Discipline    of   Divorce"    was   written    or    begun    before    Milton 
had    been  married   a  month.      Immediately,  coigecturea  are  let  loose. 
One    of    these    is    probably    correct,    or    approximately    so;      hut 
several  more  might  be  made   by   any  ingenious  person.      But,  after 
all,  we  ihioip  nothing  about  it,  and  to  a  certainty  never  shall  know. 
Now  let  us  remember  two  or  three  things  with  which  daily  experience 
makes  us  familiar.     All  through  our  lives  we  are  finding  out  knots  of 
character  and  conduct  in  our  friends  and  acquaintances,  which  we  cannot 
untie.     And  six  times  out  of  ten  our  explanatory  f»njectares  torn  out 
to  be  no  explanations  at  all — we  are  simply  driven  back  upon  liberal  or 
affectionate  constructions,  or  *'  the  mystery  oi  a  person."      The  mass  of 
mankind  do  not  think  much  of  such  things — they  let  them  slide,  or,  as 
they  more  fr^uently  say,  "  shake  down."    Bat  when  people  of  somewhat 
more  than  average  intelligence  read,  we  will  say,   Mr.  Lee's  or  Mr. 
Minto's  exposures  of  Defoe,  or  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's  criticism  of  Milton's 
attacks  upon  Salmasius  and  Moms,  the  case  is  different ;  they  notice 
and  remember,  and  whatever  good  they  get,  they  certainly  receive  much 
harm.     Mr.  Minto  is  an  excellent  critic,  but  Ids  "  Defoe"  strikes  us  as 
b^ng  all-bat  inhuman  iiyt  want  of  imaginative  sympathy.     Mr.  Mark 
Ihtttisim  is  &r  more  reserved  and  far  more  respectfnl,  and  he  rightly 
cfmdemju  as  5h<vt-sighted  and  commonplace  the  harsh  judgments  of 
Milton  pronounced  by  many  preTious  biographers;  but  we  do  not  find 
his  apologies  adequate.      In  form  they  are  complete  perhaps,  bat  they 
waat  the  touch,  the  last  touch,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and 
even  of  bis  fine  intelligence.     A  picturesque  sentence  or  two  of  poetic 
pooiKpoohing  would  have  been  the  proper  apology.      Xobody  can  doubt 
that  if  Milton  or  Drfoe  were  here  to  speak  with  as,  we  should  have 
maay  a  doubt  cleared  ap.     And  we  cannot  hc^  feeling  that  the  insistent 
■etkid  c^the  new  sduxd  of  biography,  digging  up  everything,  explaining 
eroyti^ingiy  wonriag  &ets  right  and  left,  and  cadisg  with  "  pnbafaly/' 
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has  its  drawbacks.     There  arc  passages  in  which  Mr.  Pattison  shows  a 
bamorous  sense  of  this^  but  he  could  hanlly  have  done  other  than  he 

'has  dune. 

llutli  Mr.  Pattison  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  appear  to  think  (see 
"MiltoD,"  p.  lOD)  that  vith  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  courses  of  dog- 
matic changCj  some  of  the  Tit&lity  of  the  nrritings  of  Milton  and  Covpcr 
ku  paaKd  ftwa;r.  Uut  is  this  so?  When  Milton  shall  be  as  remote  as 
Dante,  ve  may  perhaps  presume,  on  the  contrarr,  that  the  theology  and 

^comnogonj  of  "  Paradise  Lost''  wilt  be  more  interesting  topics  of 
criticism   than  they  have  over  been  yet.      With  great  respect  for  the 

^accomplished  Rector  of  Lincoloj  wc  arc  not  satisfied  with  his  trcatmout 
if  either.  As  to  Cowper,  if  he  is  to  be  treated  as  the  poet  of  "  a  move- 
ment" the  case  put  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  is  mure  plausible.  But  let 
as  try.     There  is  a  powerfid  address  in  "  The  Taak,^'  beginning — 

"  CoBie  tb«o,  and,  added  to  Thy  laitiiy  crowus, 
BeoeiT»y«t  obc.  tlic  crown  o(  all  tbo  cartli. 
Tkon  who  nlonc  art  n-nrih; ;...." 

This  paaaage  may  be  said  io  imply,  or  even  express,  the  creed  of  the 
morement  in  question;  but  might  not  any  living  pagau,  with  a  heart 
under  his  waistcoat,  find  it  affecting?  The  most  "  cultured"  person  ia 
willing  to  6nd  a  hundred  things  in  tlic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  pathetic, 
though  the  absurdity  of  some  cf  their  intellectual  bases  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Allowing  this  point  to  pass,  for  really  there  is  not  much  to  discuss 
in  it,  let  us  turn  to  oue  which  is  more  important  in  itself,  and  which 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  quality  of  criticism  in  general ;  and  first  of  all 
let  Us  quote  a  few  of  the  seoteuces  with  which  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  con- 
cludes his  "  Pope ;" 

"  To  us  of  a  Intor  generation  it  is  imporaible  to  close  this  strnnge  history  with- 
out a  singulnriTiixture  offcolinga ,\fi  vn:  look  nt  Pnpe  in  one  or  other 

nspeet,  each  feeling  may  oomo  uppermost  in  turn.  T!ie  most  abiding 
etntini(-Qt — when  wc  think  of  him  ai  a  literary  phenomenon — is  admirntion  for 
the  oxqiiiiiite  skill  which  enabled  him  to  flifchnrge  a  fnnctaon,  not  of  the  hijihcst 
kind,  wilii  a  |>prfection  rar«  iu  luiy  dcpitrtmcnt  of  lit4>rnluri>.  It  is  more  diihcult 
to  say  what  will  bu  the  tinal  elpTrM-nt  in  our  feeling  about  the  man.  Ld  us 
hope  tliAl:  it  mity  b«  the  pi^  which,  after  a  certain  Inpse  of  years,  w«  inay  be 
exciued  fur  conceding  to  tlio  vicUm  of  morul  uh  wttll  iis  pliyatcal  (li<teiLii«." 

Kow,  comparing  this  passage  with  Mr.  Goldwin  SmitV^  con- 
cluding words  about  Cowper,  we  arc  surely  landed  in  strange  qnartcrs. 
In  the  first  place,  we  nre  once  more  and  incvilahly  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  rlrawing  the  dirilinctiun  between  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  tlie  survival  of  the  strongeat — u.sing  the  Inst  word  in  the 
sense  whieh  it  necessarily  must  Iwar  in  order  to  make  any  sense  of  Mr. 
(ioldwin  Smith's  criticism — from  the  evolutionist's  point  of  view.  That 
the  fittest  must  survive  ia  a  mere  truism ;  whatever  is  here  has  proved, 
fay  the  bsrc  fact  of  '\U  existence,  that  it  was  tit  to  he  here.  Again,  the 
evolutionist  would  maintain — he  is  bound  to  maintain — that  Christianity, 
with  ita  special  tenderness  for  the  weak,  was  uaturally  evolved  out  of  pre- 
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ocding  coQ(littOQS ;  aod  he  will  add  Uiat  it  bas  made  in  its  own  vajr  as 
miu)}'  victims  as  paganisnj,  particularly  by  oveitluiog  the  clement  of 
itym|jatliy,  ami  bu  liiruitig  tUe  humau  miud  tu  topics  of  pulliatiua  instead 
of  radical  cure.  LouU  which  way  we  will^  a  paradox  seems  to  wait  for 
UK  Iwhiud  Mr.  Oolihviti  Smith's  comment.  Uf  course^  under  a  pagau 
rcgimcDj  C'uw[>cr  might  have-  been  huddled  out  of  existence  a»  -a  wcukliug; 
hut  how  is  it  possible  to  aQimi  that  "  iu  ua  natural  struggle  for  extsteuoe 
would  hu  have  been  the  suniror — by  no  natural  proceas  of  selection 
would  he  ever  have  beeu  picked  out  as  a  vessel  of  honour?"  There  is 
no  proof  tliDt  Cowpor  was  constitutionally  weaker  than  (eay)  Horace  or 
Kpietctus ;  aud  he  certainly  was  a  great  deal  stronger  than  Fop«. 
Would  it  occur  to  any  one  to  remark  lliat  I'ope,  as  being  numbenxl 
among  the  "  weak  things  of  this  world,"  must  be  taken  to  "  belong  in 
nu  im|>urtant  sense  to  Christianity?"  This  has  certainly  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  ijtt'phcu.  Fupe,  pliysicsHy,  was  a  miserable  dwarf,  with  iiiBrmiiiua 
that  made  him  almost  loathsome.  Morally,  be  was  "  a  hypocrite  and 
u  liar/*  alt  but  eaten  up  with  the  most  wretched  and  degrading  spitea. 
It  is  still  di»putcd  wheUier  he  has  any  claim  to  the  title  of  jwct;  while 
no  critic  denies  it  tu  Cow[>er.  For  what  conceivable  nasou  should  th« 
author  of  "The  Task,"  "The  Castaway,"  a  translation  of  the  Iliad 
which  18  at  least  more  Homeric  than  Pope's,  and  a  score  of  passionately 
tender  poems,  be  "east  aside  as  a  ^lecimeu  of  despicable  inlirmity?" 
If  disease,  or  a  morbid  twi^t  in  Uic  mind,  is  to  be  a  reason,  why  akonld 
not  Pope,  Heine,  and  IjCD|ULrdi  share  the  same  fate?  The  only  reason 
roust  be  that  tenderness,  rererencei  and  affectionate  concern  for  frienda 
aud  for  man  iu  general,  are  con.spicuous  in  Cowpcr.  No  doubt  he  u 
sadly  waiLting  iu  what  Mr.  Swinburne  i-hIIs  "sclf-sufGcience;"  bnt  no 
roan  ever  had  a  more  gcuuioc  love  of  liberty,  and  tiH  yon  inov  hi*  ttvrif 
yoo  never  dream  of  calling  hint  nnmanlr.  Of  course  a  g^iis  like 
Gowper*s  is  naturally  alhliated  to  a  religion  of  tonderacas,  bat  bow  did 
he  gtt  here,  except  by  a  process  of  natural  selection — if  we  are  to  talk 
about  natural  selectioa  at  all  ? 

It  b  only  too  easy  fot  a  discussion  of  this  nature  to  degrade  into 
mere  qnibbling ;  and  it  is  more  important  to  notice  that  the  foreboding, 
or  half-threat,  whi^  looks  out  upon  n«  from  behind  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  closing  wonb,  appears  in  other  shapes  in  some  of  the  best 
\-olnmei  of  this  series.  In  Mr.  Hnxler's  "  Huiae"  we  hare  it,  with- 
out dii^ise  atMl  witbont  Bterc^-  With  bb  unul  "sweetneaa"  he  tnUa 
na  that  **  when  the  good  and  evil  angels  Coo^t  fcv  the  dead  body  of 
Most*,  it>  ptvsr&ce  most  havv  been  of  about  Ibe  sane  ralue  to  eitber  of 
the  oonteodiag  parciea  as  tbat  of  Kant's  nooneoon  ta  tbo  batUa  cf 
impolaea  wbicb  ngvs  in  tbe  bitaat  of  maa."  Now,  no  Ban  fVVWH 
hin»df  by  mcta{4iysteal  dogtaas,  but  wbctber  "  Kant's  aowmeooB/' 
thai  i«  to  say,  vhetlKr  IHWik  free  will  aod  boman  free  will  are  reafitaea, 
is  in  tile  opinioo  of  «o«Ae  tetpcctable  ptfaons  tbe  one  point  aoeorfing 
to  wbieb  tbe  "batUe"  aeciaires  a  meaning  or  bceaoKa  a  vile  fsrce. 
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Not  even  Hume's  estimate  of  the  pleasures  of  "  Virtue"  escapes  Mr- 
Huxley's  ridicule — how  should  it  Trheu  it  is  on  all-fours  with  the 
theological  view  of  the  obligations  of  morality  ?  "  Virtue,"  says  he,  "  is 
undoubtedly  beneficent,  but  the  man  is  to  be  envied  to  whom  her  ways 
seem  playful.  And  though  she  may  not  talk  much  about  suffering  and 
self-denial,  her  silence  on  that  topic  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  prin- 
ciple t^a  va  sans  dire  ....  she  is  an  awful  goddess,  whose  ministers- 
are  the  Furies,  and  whose  highest  reward  is  peace."  This  is  indeed 
cheerfiil  and  edifying  reading  for,  say,  a  young  man  with  sharp  wits,, 
strong  appetites,  and  plenty  of  money.  Of  course  Professor  Huxley  is 
not  expected  to  write  one  word  that  he  does  not  believe,  and  no  religion 
paints  the  narrow  way  as  a  "  primrose  path  of  dalliance;"  but  to  tread 
the  narrow  way  with  the  assurance  of  sympathy  from  the  Being  who 
made  Virtue,  for  all  her  "furies,"  more  lovely  than  any  mistress  of 
dalliance  ia  the  wider  way,  is  one  thing.  To  find  that  "her  highest 
reward  is  peace  "  ia  quite  another,  and  it  is  not  a  topic  for  irony  of  the 
'*  thick  boots"  order,  even  when  a  poor  idiot  like  Kant  is  turned  out  to 
be  baited  and  kicked.  "^ However,"  as  Mr.  Huxley  observes,  "meta- 
physicians have  no  humour/'  so  we  may  be  thankful  for  what  we  can 
get  in  that  line  from  the  physicists. 

The  same  topic  once  more  recurs  openly  (it  occurs  very  often  here 
and  there  covertly)  in  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Fronde's  "  Bunyan." 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  much  more  tenderness,  and  the  great  problem  is 
treated  with  an  intimacy  both  of  knowledge  and  feeling  which  saves  the 
reader  a  painful  chill : 

"  That  food  is  best  for  us  which  beat  iiourUhea  the  body  into  health  aiicl 
strength;  and  a  belief  In  a  supernatural  power  which  liiis  given  us  a  law  to  live 
by,  and  to  which  we  are  responsible  for  our  conduct,  has  alono,  of  alt  the  in- 
flueaces  known  to  us,  succeeded  in  ennobling  and  elevating  the  character  of  man.. 
....  How  much  ia  true  ol'all  that  men  have  believed  in  past  tiraea  and  have 
now  ceased  to  believe,  how  much  has  been  a  too  eager  dream,  no  one  now  caii' 
te!l.  It  uiiy  be  that  other  foundation's  mwy  be  laid  hereafter  for  human  conduct 
on  which  nn   edifice  can  be  raised  no  less  fair  and  beautiful;  but  no  signs  of  it 

are  yet  apparent The  scientific  theory  may  be  correct,  and  it  is  possible 

that  we  may  be  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  most  monientoua  intellectual  re- 
volution which  has  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  our  race Men  of 

intelligence,  therefore,  to  whom  life  ia  not  a  theory,  but  a  stern  fact,  conditioned 
round  with  endless  possibilities  of  wrong  and  suffering,  though  they  may  never 
again  adopt  the  letter  of  Bunyan's  creed,  will  continue  to  see  in  conscience  an 
autliority  for  which  culture  is  no  substitute,  they  will  conclude  that  in  one  form 
or  other  responsibility  is  not  a  fiction,  but  a  truth,  and  so  long  as  this  conviction 
lasts,  the  '^^Pilgrlm's  Progress  '  will  still  be  dear  to  all  men  of  all  creeds  who  aharo 
in  it,  even  though  it  pleases  the  'elect'  modern  philosophers  to  describe  its 
author  as  a  '  Philistine  of  genius.' ' ' 

But  this  is  in  reality  no  more  satisfactory  than  Professor  Huxley's- 
treatment  of  the  same  problems  from  another  side.  We  have  here,  it 
is  true,  no  vitriolic  humour,  and  the  whole  volume — one  of  the  best  of 
the  series,  like  the  "  Hume"  itself — is  written  with  perfect  sympathy 
and  intelligence.      But  Mr.  Fronde  knows  as  well  as  any  of  us  that  if 
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ever  tbe  "scientific  equation,"  as  bo  calls  it,  akould  be  compIeteU, 
and  the  ultimate  problem  soUed,  reltgioa  itsctf  must  go  tiK).  Wbea 
<:oD(luct  cau  be  laid  to  the  Hue  and  [ilummet — wbcu  the  last  coudittons 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Spencer  iu  his  "  Data  of  Kthics  "  are  realized — we 
Gorac  to  a  dead  blauk.  i'itiitc  life  implies  resistance ;  iu  fact,  we  caunot 
deHuitely  conceive  of  life  at  all  without  giving  it  soinetbiug  to  do. 
though  i?u  may  put  our  "nuumenon^'  into  words,  and  work  it  cod- 
(tistcntly  as  an  untological  abstraction.  The  questiou  is  whether  we  cau 
have  ouo  side  of  the  scheme  without  the  other ;  whether  they  do  or  do 
not  lie  parallel.  Now,  certain  respectable  persons  (before  referred  to) 
liave  uo  mure  idea  that  the  "  scientific  equation  "  of  Mr.  Fruudc  will 
«vcr  be  completed,  than  that  they  have  that  a  fourth  dimension  cau 
belong  to  space.  Those  respectable  persons  affirm  that  both  tbc«e 
things  arc  demonstrably  absurd.  Of  course,  therefore,  they  arc  not 
content  with  the  teaching  that  for  the  present  we  must  go  on  believing 
iu  tbc  Unseen  as  much  as  we  can,  because  it  is  on  the  whole  good  for 
us.  There  la,  indeed,  uu  logical  mixlium  between  saying  tliat  this 
argument  \h  good  for  nothing,  aud  saying  that  It  is  good  for  the 
iloman  Catholic  Church. 

It  canuot  be  said  that  Xtx  Mr.  John  Mortcy's  "  Burke  "  there  is  that 
lack  of  ethical  fervour  and  couBiatcucy  which  we  miss  iu  Mr.  Symonds' 
"  Shelley,"  or  any  lack  at  all ;  hut  the  old  symbols  arc  away,  and  to 
one  who  can  hardly  do  without  them  the  page  reads  coldly.  A  similar 
remark  will  apply  to  all  writerji  of  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Morley 
belongs,  The  late  Canon  Kiiigsley  said,  iu  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written 
shortly  after  he  had  paid  Mr.  Jlill  a  visit : — "  When  I  look  at  Iiis 
calm  aud  clear-cut  face,  I  recognise  that  there  is  a  whole  hell  beneath 
liim  of  which  he  has  uo  idea^  aud  if  there  is  such  a  hell  beneath  him 
aud  unknown  to  him,  why  not  a  heaven  above  him  and  unknown  to 
him?"  (we  quote  from  memory,  somewhat  expanding  the  phraseology, 
fur  iu  the  original  the  meaniug  wns  a  little  obscure).  Some  such 
question  rises  to  the  lips  ^vhcn  we  study  the  moral  judgments  not 
only  of  tbc  whole  school  of  ('nlturc,  but  of  men  who,  bowerer 
cultivated,  would  not  like  to  be  written  down  disciples  iu  that 
academy.  It  is  to  Mr.  Pattison's  ''Milton,"  or,  still  more,  to  Mr. 
Ilutton's '' Sir  M'alter  Scott,"  that  we  turn  for  the  moral  stimulus 
that  wc  have  been  accustomed  to  rclit^h.  Mr.  Hutton,  though  willing 
to  be  frank  and  decided,  has  not  Mr.  Pattison's  fearlessness  of  touch, 
and  it  \s  probable  that  his  expressed  estimate  of  Scott's  character  is 
juildcr  than  that  which  he  reserves.  There  is  uo  attempt  to  suppress 
the  truth,  but  there  is  a  human  deferruce  to  a  noble  reputation,  and  a 
forbearing  compassion  towanls  a  very  genial  man  who  greatly  failed  at 
last,  and  this  sometimes  runs  to  a  Mttlc  excess.  The  truth  is,  Scutt 
-and  Burke  may  pair  off  togctJicr  as  two  men  of  genius  who  loved 
the  old  r6yime  and  hankered  after  it  just  as  its  skirts  were  vantsbto^ 
away,  and    who,  at   bottom,  were   commouplace   and  convcnlional  iu 
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charactfT.  Both  were  men  of  strong  bumauity,  strong  (lomestio  and 
■social  feeling,  and  an  utterly  unepeculativc  tendency  to  cling  to  tlic  fact 
vbicli  ha*  made  itself  good.  Comparative  psychology  was  naturally 
forbidden  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  ctigagcd  in  these  laboura,  because 
one  contributor  might  hamper  another;  but  it  would  have  been  useful. 
Mr.  Ilullon  notes  that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  religion  and  morals  were 
both  conventional,  and  he  does  not  disguise  some  of  the  great  uuvcliat's 
misconduct,  though  he  is,  perhaps,  too  tender  to  it.  If  any  man  ever 
lived  to  pleaflc  himself,  that  man  was  Scott,  and  tliis  critic  justly  re- 
mark*, thai  the  background  of  his  misfortunes  was  necessary  to  show 
bis  be$t  nature  in  its  full  relief.  Scott's  personal  kindliness  maslu 
much  of  which  was  wrong  about  him.  It  would  be  a  currish  thing 
to  yelp  at  the  memory  of  ik)  largc^natured  a  man  as  he  was ;  but 
?^Ir.  lluttou  is  not  able  to  make  any  secret  of  the  fact  that  Scott 
was  0  man  who  liked  to  have  inferiors  about  him  in  order  to  get  his 
own  way  done  pretty  extensively ;  and  that  be  pushed  this  love  of  his 
own  way  to  a  very  mournful  length  ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  cose  of  the 
"  job  "  appointment  for  his  brother  Tom,  and  his  very  bad  belia\-iour 
to  Lord  Holland ;  and,  later  on,  in  the  miserable  3allantyae  husine&s, 
to  a  length  which  made  it  seem  that  be  really  acknowletlged  no  law  but 
bis  own  whim.  Even  his  geuenjsity,  except  when  it  lay  close  within 
the  bounds  of  intimate  friendship,  was  far  too  iudopeudent  of  anyLhing 
like  conscience,  and  iw)  much  like  the  mere  impulse  of  a  good-natured 
egotist  whu  was  too  proud  to  refuse.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  a  survival — 
a  feudal  chieftain  all  over,  and  his  high-baudetl  way  came  to  grief  when 
coufroutcd  with  the  clockwork  tyrannies  of  modern  commerce.  Wiiat 
wu  lung  to  ifec  is  some  evideuce  of  the  action  of  conscience,  ether  than 
that  of  eoni'entioual  pride  and  natural  good  fcelit:g.  Mr.  lluttun  is 
evidently  perplexed  in  dealing  with  these  matters,  but  he  manipulates 
them  with  much  kindness  and  Migacity,  and  avoids  saying  tlic  whole 
of  what  he  really  thinks  when  be  notes  how  Scott's  troubles  helped  to 
bring  out  "the  in5nite  superiority  of  the  man  himself  to  the  toy  fur  which 
he  was  passionately  craving." 

Of  the  conventional  character  of  much  of  Scott's  prose,  and  the 
abounding  proof  which  it  contains  of  too-often  perfunctory  labour,  Mr. 
lluttou  has  little,  if  anything,  to  say.  \Vc  agree  with  him  in  con- 
demning Mr.  Carlyle's  criticism  of  Scott  as  unsound,  and  bis  remarks  on 
Scott's  men  as  com[arfd  with  Goethe's  women  are  not  only  subtle  and 
true,  they  arc  vcrj-  amusing — so  utterly  is  Mr.  Carlyle  at  sea.  Hut,  aa 
ve  have  hinted,  there  is  a  disagreeable  quantity  of  ''shop"  writing  in 
Scott.  Mr.  Buskin  pleasantly  speaks  of  Scott's  abbreviations  and 
vague  punctuation  as  praiseworthy  economy  of  time  on  the  great  man's 
part;  but  if  it  had  been  a  Radical  instead  of  a  Tory  whose  MS.  was 
before  him,  he  would,  we  fear,  have  called  this  the  slovenliness  of  a 
greedy  writer  anxious  to  get  over  the  gronud.  For  the  thinness  of 
too  many  of  Scott's  studies  of  women,  Mr.  lluttou  makes  the  ingenious 
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apology  Uiat  Scott  liiul  so  much  cliivalric  rcTerenco  for  "  the  sex  "  (so 
Scott  would  have  wntti-n)  tliat  lie  did  u<jt  like  to  annlyzo  too  closely. 
This  is  (lie  one  point  in  wliirli  ne  cannot  fullovr  tlie  critic.  For  iiparly 
all  Scott's  love  BfTaira  arc  iroodcn,  and  id  speaking  of  nomcn  lie  some- 
times illustrates  tlio  art  of  Kinking  in  a  manner  to  wliich,  in  ^ritrnt  of 
Ilia  raiilc,  \tc  ran  think  of  no  parallel.  It  mn»t  always  rrm^n  some- 
thing of  a  mystery  how  the  author  of"  Proud  AlBiaie,"  "County  Guy," 
nud  the  little  private  love-poem  which  Mr.  Hutton  so  justly  praisea,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Falgravc,  for  its  delicacy,  could  write  such  stufi'  a& 
this,  which  we  take  from  "  Ivanhoe  :" 

"  Tlic  fii^are  pf  Rebcocn  might  indeed  hare  compared  irith  the  j-rondcst  hraiitics 
of  EnglHiid,  even  though  it  had  \>Qenjudge<l  £y«s  nhrtml  a  conni'!s*e»r  a&  I'liRCO 
John.  Her  fonn  wa«  ex(|uisitely  syiuinetriail,  and  ttss  shown  to  advauuge  Vy 
aaorl  ^Kustcrn  dresn,  which  she  wore  according  to  the  custom  of  thu  fvninlcft 
ofheruaiion.  llcr  liirbiin  of  yellow  silk  suited  vctl  with  tho  darkm-ss  ofhcr 
comph'xion.  The  brilliancy  of  her  eye*,  the  superb  arch  of  her  cycbrowB,  her 
welirorDied  oquiHno  nose,  her  tMth  iia  white  as  pear),  and  the  profusion  of  her 
sable  tresses,  which,  each  armiiped  in  its  own  littl«r  spiral  of  iwislcd  curls,  fell 
down  ujtoD  as  much  of  n  snuw  wbito  neek  and  bo«oin  hs  a  sjiniirrc  of  Uic  richest 
Persian  silk,  exhibiting  ilowcrs  in  their  natural  colours  embossed  upon  a  purpto 
grouncl.  pcnnilted  to  lie  visiblc.^dtl  these  constituted  a  camhiMtiou  of  Imtll- 
ntss  which  yUhUil  not  to  the  loveliest  of  the  maidens  who  surrounded  her.  It 
is  tme  that  of  the  golden  aLd  pearl- studded  clasps  which  closed  her  rest  fr^m 
the  throat  \q  the  waist,  the  lbrc«  uppermost  wero  \vh  unfastened  on  accoutit  *>/ 
the  heal,  which  tomtthing  enlarged  the  prospect  to  which  tee  allttdt." 

This  is  certainly  an  elegant  pcTipbrasis.  Two  of  the  buttons  of 
Rebecca's  dress  being  left  open,  "  on  account  of  the  heat,"  showed  a 
little  more  of  her  bomm  than  was  usually  uncovered.  Making  large 
allowance  for  shifting  taste  in  mattcrii  of  phraseology,  we  can  tiad 
nothing  more  charitable  to  nay  of  a  thousand  or  two  of  such  things  in 
Sir  Walter,  than  that  they  are  "  shop"  writing — the  twaddle  of  an  author 
who,  though  in  his  own  wunis  of  rebuke  to  Hlackwood  "one  of  the 
Black  Hussars  of  literature,"  was  only  so  in  a  cnnventional  way,  and 
had  not  a  fine  conscience  for  his  art. 

In  a  different  way,  wc  find  in  Mr.  Mark  Pattison's  "  Milton"  the 
same  ethical  height  as  there  is  in  Mr.  Hutton's  "  Scott."  The  moral 
criticism  is  neither  relaxing  nor  depressing,  though  it  is  occasiouuily  a 
little  worrying.  Tliis  results  from  that  kind  of  over- elaboration  which 
we  have  noted  os  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  recent  school  of 
academical  criticism  and  biography.  There  is  loo  much  tunitng  aside 
for  detail,  and  then  one  is  dragged  into  discussions  in  one's  own  mind. 
Fcrhn[i^  most  readers  of  tlie  volume  will  have  found  this  so,  tlmugh  it 
Bccma  ungrateful  to  complain  of  being  prcacnted  with  too  much  by  a 
handsomely  laborious  caterer.  To  take  one  small  point — Mr.  Pattison 
hoviog  referred  to  the  i^trangc  blunder  which  Milton  made  in  writing 
"  II  FcnterosD  "  for  "  11  Pcnsicroso/'  goca  on  to  add  that  the  word  doei 
not  even  bear  the  significatioa  whicli  is  necessary  for  Milton '.i  purpoap. 
But  not  even  the  authority  of  the  Rector  of  liincoln  can  establish 
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thai  f  tbc  word  »  apiilicable  to  any  shade  or  kind  of  pcoKivcncss. 
The  rcallv  curious  point  ia  that  Aliltou  did  not  adopt  tlio  form 
pensoto,  which  must  have  ))ccn  familiar  to  him  in  Potrarcbj  for 
example.  For  ve  decline  to  adopt  the  suggestion  that  the  title  was 
inTcntnd  when  Milton  had  only  just  begun  tho  study  of  Italian.  The 
word  pensitTO  is  very  cDnimnn,  and  the  fact  is  Milton  sometimes  makes 
mistakes  like  the  re^t  of  us.  Wc  cannot,  however,  believe  that  after 
five  yearH  »t  Horton  he  rouUl  expert  the  skylark  to  come  hopping  about 
his  windov-sill  like  a  rohtii  redhrcastj  or  that  he  really  means  that  all 
the  flowers  in  "  Lyeidas  "  were  vernal. 

Mr.  Mark  Pattiaon's  "  Milton''  is  the  moat  striking  example  in  the 
aeries  of  what  one  might  perhaps  terra  the  over-informed  quality  which 
we  too  frequently  find  in  modem  literature  which  is  not  imaginatire: 
nay,  in  some  of  it  which  professes  to  be  so,  particularly  in  novels.  Of 
course,  nobody  can  kno^v  too  much,  but  we  may  easily  feci  teased  when 
we  find  every  sixth  proposition  constructed  like  a  Chinese  ball,  so  that 
we  stop  to  wonder  how  the  secondary  results  got  in  ;  while  the  critical 
or  questioning  faculty  is  aroused  at  every  other  stage  by  irrelevant  or 
remotely  relevant  dicta  that  are  disputable  too.  One  or  two  instances 
may  be  permitted.  "The  melancholy  pathos  of  Lucretius,  indeed, 
pierces  the  heart  with  a  two-edged  sword  more  keen  than  Milton's,  but 
the  compass  of  Lucretius'  horizon  is  much  less,  being  limtted  to  this 
earth  and  its  inhabitants."  Now,  surely,  a  reader  may  he  panlotied 
who  exclaims  here,  "  Why  do  you  lug  in  Lucretius  thus,  about  whom 
there  is  so  much  difference  of  fooling  and  opinion  ?  Melancholy  pathos  1 
a  two-edged  sword  piercing  the  soul  I  These  are  not  the  things  which 
cvcrvbodv  finds  in  Luer.-Hins:  nor  is  your  contrast  instructive — it  is 
simply  irritating."     We  -will  take  one  more  instance  : — 

"It  is  mid  that  Milton  could  repeat  Homer  almost  all  without  honk.  But  we 
know  that  common  minds  are  apt  to  cxplnin  to  theraswives  tlip  working  of  mental 
saporiority  by  exafrgemting  tJie  power  cf  memory.  Milton's  own  writings  re- 
main a  nifficiont  eviiJcnrc  that  hi*  was  -not  n  vcrhnl  mwnory  ;  and  psych ologicalEy, 
the  power  of  imn^inntion  ■nd  the  power  of  vorl>al  memory  are  almost  always 
found  in  inverse  pioportioii.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  read  this  without  asking  a  question  or  two:  as — If 
Milton  could  almost  repeat  Homer  without  hook,  how  did  he  manage 
to  do  it  without  an  iromeuse  verbal  memory  ?  And  what  antipathy  can 
there  be,  "  psychologically,"  between  verbal  memory  and  imagination  ? 
There  neither  is,  nor  can  there  be,  any  law  of  correlation  one  way  or  the 
other.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  every  good,  much  more  every  great,  writer 
or  speaker  must  have  a  great  verbal  memory.  Probably  Milton's 
memory  of  words  was  as  strong  as  Magliabccchi's ;  but  he  had  faculties, 
in  addition,  which  the  book-worm  had  not.  Tbc  remark  that  Mtlton'a 
own  writings  remain  a  sufficient  evidence  that  liis  was  not  a  "  verbal 
memory"  wc  cannot  understand;  wc  should  have  thought  the  contrary. 
In  the  very  numcrona  cases  where  he  has  gtvcn  a  paraphrase  or  even  a 
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direct  translation  of  some  classical  passage,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he 
had  the  original  hunted  up  for  him  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  all  feel  sure 
those  things  glided  into  the  hody  of  the  poetry;  aod  if  that  does  not 
prove  a  wonderful  verbal  memory,  what  could  ?  It  is  impossible  here 
to  follow  up  this  point,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  we  have  given  two 
examples  of  the  way  in  which,  in  writing  of  a  certain  school,  the  page 
ia  too  often  made  turbid  with  doubtful  matter  held  in  imperfect 
solution. 

This  is  a  natural  characteristic  of  an  age  of  "  culture"  and  "  re- 
search." Equally  natural  is  the  want  of  freshness  and  spontaneous  life 
which  is  so  common.  Modem  men  of  letters,  with  some  exceptions, 
seem  to  move  in  chains.  They  are  afiraid  of  each  other ;  or  of  some- 
thing-not-tbemselves,  which  "  makes  for "  nobody-knows- what.  We 
can  conceive  the  critical  readers  of  another  generation  turning  over 
some  of  the  very  best  books  of  this,  aud  saying,  "  To  what  dainty, 
supercilious  oligarchy  did  these  authors  belong,  and  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  the  almost  general  want  of  tidal  force  in  their  writings  ?" 

George   H.  Clarke. 
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IN  the  Preface  to  the  first  Edition  of  the  "  Reign  of  Law," 
published  in  1866,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — "I  had 
intended  to  conclude  with  achapteronLaw  in  Christian  Theology. 
Tt  was  natural  to  reserve  for  that  chapter  all  direct  reference  to 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  facts  of  Human  Nature.  Yet, 
without  such  reference,  the  '  Eeigu  of  Law,'  especially  in  the 
'  liealm  of  Mind,'  cannot  even  he  approached  in  some  of  its  very 
highest  and  most  important  aspects.  For  the  present,  however, 
I  have  shrunk  from  entering  upon  questions  so  profound,  of  such 
oi'itical  import,  and  so  inseparably  connected  with  religious  con- 
troversy." 

The  great  subject  spoken  of  in  this  passage  has  ever  since  been 
present  with  me.     Time,  indeed,  has  only  increased  my  sense  of 
its  importance.     But  the  years  have  also  added,  perhaps  in  more 
than  equal  proportion,  to  my  sense  of  its  depth  and  of  its  diffi- 
culty.    What  has  to  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  establish 
some  method  of  inquiry,  and  to  find  some  secure  avenue  of  ap- 
proach.    Before  dealing  with  any  part  of  the  Theology  which  is 
peculiarly  Christian,  we  must  trace  the  connection  between  the 
lieign  of  Law  and    the    ideas   which    are  fundamental  to    all 
liehgions.     It  is  to  this  preliminary  work  that  the   following 
chapters  have  been  devoted.     Modern  Doubt  has  called  in  ques- 
tion   not  only   the    whole    subject  of  inquiry,   but  the   whole 
faculties  by  which  it  can  be  pursued.     Until  these  have  Ijeen 
tested  and  examined  by  some  standard  which  is  elementary  and 
acknowledged,  we  cannot  even  begin  the  work. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  not  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
lie  deepest  in  that  inquiry,  and  which  perplex  us  most,  arc  soluble 
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in  the  light  of  the  Unity  of  N%tare.  Or  if  these  problems  are  not 
entirely  soluble  in  this  light,  at  least  they  are  broken  up  by  it, 
and  are  redaced  to  fewer  and  simpler  elements.  The  following 
chapters  are  an  attempt  to  follow  this  conception  along  a  few  of 
the  innumerable  paths  which  it  opens  up,  and  which  radiate  from 
it  through  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  as  from  an  exhaust- 
less  centre  of  energy  and  of  suggestion. 

It  is  the  great  advantage  of  these  paths  that  they  are  almost 
infinite  in  number  and  equally  various  in  direction.  To  those 
who  walk  in  them  nothing  can  ever  come  amiss.  Every  subject 
of  interest,  every  object  of  wonder,  every  thought  of  mystery, 
every  obscure  analogy,  every  strange  intimation  of  likeness  in  the 
midst  of  difference — the  whole  external  and  the  whole  internal 
world — is  the  province  and  the  property  of  him  who  seeks  to  see 
and  to  understand  the  Unity  of  Nature.  It  is  a  thought  which 
may  be  pursued  in  every  calling— in  the  busiest  hours  of  an  active 
life,  and  in  the  calmest  moments  of  rest  and  of  reflection.  And 
if,  in  the  wanderings  of  our  own  spirit  and  in  the  sins  and  sorrows 
of  Human  Life,  there  are  terrible  facts  which  resist  ail  classifica- 
tion and  all  analysis,  it  will  be  a  good  result  of  our  endeavours 
to  comprehend  the  Unity  of  Nature,  should  it  lead  us  better  to 
Bee,  and  more  definitely  to  understand,  that  which  constitutes 
The  Great  Exception. 

I  commend  these  chapters  to  the  consideration,  and  I  submit 
them  to  the  criticism,  of  those  who  care  for  such  inquiries.  Like 
the  former  Work,  of  which  this  is  a  sequel,  some  parts  of  it  have 
appeared  separately  in  another  form.  These  have  been  reconsidered, 
and  to  some  extent  re-written ;  whilst  a  new  meaning  has  been 
given  to  the  reasoning  they  contain  by  the  place  assigned  to  them 
in  a  connected  treatise. 

The  publication  of  it  as  a  series  of  Articles  in  this  Review, 
before  its  final  appearance  as  a  volume,  will  afford  me,.  I  hope, 
the  advantage  of  hearing  and  of  seeing  what  may  be  said  and 
written  of  its  errors  or  of  its  deficiencies.  Perhaps,  also,  it  may 
afford  me  an  opportunity,  before  the  whole  of  these  Articles  have 
appeared,  of  writing  "Ut  least  one  more  chapter  on  an  important 
subject,  for  which  leisure  fails  me  now. 
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I. 

GENERAL   DEFINITIONS  AND   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE  UNITY 
OF   NATURE— WHAT  IT  IS,  AND  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT. 

The  system  of  Nature  in  which  we  live  impresses  itself  on  the  mind 
as  one  system.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  we  speak  of  it  as  the 
Universe.  It  was  under  the  same  impression^  but  with  a  conception 
specially  vivid  of  its  order  and  its  beauty,  that  the  Greeks  called  it  the 
Kosmos.  By  such  words  as  these,  we  mean  that  Nature  is  one  whole 
—a  whole  of  which  all  the  parts  are  inseparably  united — joined  together 
by  the  most  curious  and  intimate  relations,  which  it  is  the  highest  work 
of  observation  to  trace,  and  of  reason  to  understand. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  need  of  proving  this — of  proving, 
I  mean,  that  this  is  the  general  imprcssiou  which  Nature  makes  upon 
us.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  trace  this  impression  to  its  source — to 
see  how  far  it  is  founded  on  definite  facts,  and  how  far  it  is  strengthened 
by  such  new  discoveries  as  science  has  lately  added  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

One  thing  is  certain  :  that  whatever  science  may  have  done,  or  may 
be  doing,  to  confirm  Man's  idea  of  the  unity  of  Natiu^,  science,  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  did  not  give  rise  to  it.  The  idea  had 
arisen  long  before  science  in  this  sen^e  was  born.  That  is  to  say,  the 
idea  existed  before  the  acquisition  of  physical  knowledge  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  pursuit,  and  before  the  method  and  the  results  of 
that  pursuit  had  been  reduced  to  system.  Theology,  no  doubt,  had 
more  to  do  vrith  it.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  Nature  must  be  at  least 
as  old  as  the  idea  of  one  God ;  and  even  tliose  who  believe  in  the 
derivation  of  Man  from  the  savage  and  the  brute,  cannot  tell  us  how 
soou  the  Monotheistic  doctrine  arose.  The  Jewish  literature  and 
traditions,  which  are  at  least  among  the  oldest  in  the  world,  exhibit  this 
doctrine  in  the  purest  form,  and  represent  it  as  the  doctrine  of  primeval 
times.  The  earliest  indications  of  religious  thought  among  the  Aryan 
races  point  in  the  same  direction.  Tlie  records  of  that  mysterious  civili- 
zation which  had  been  established  on  the  Nile  at  a  date  long  anterior  to 
the  call  of  Abraham,  are  more  and  more  clearly  yielding  results  in 
harmony  with  the  tradition  of  the  Jews.  The  Polytheism  of  Egypt  is 
being  traced  and  tracked  through  the  ready  paths  which  lead  to  the 
fashioning  of  many  Grods  out  of  the  attributes  of  One.*  Probably  those 
who  do  not  accept  this  conclusion  as  historically  proved  may  hold  rather 
that  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Nature  preceded  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
God,  and  that  Monotheism  is  but  the  form  in  which  that  earlier  idea 
became  embodied.  It  matters  not,  so  far  as  my  present  purpose  is 
concerned,  which  of  these  two  has  been  the   real   order  of  events.     If 
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the  la-w  p««»iiiii^  in  the  infancy  of  our  race  has  been  at  all  like  the 
taw  prcv&:i£::£  ia  the  infancy  of  the  individnal,  then  Man's  first  beliefs 
wud:  J^rtvvd  fnmx  authority,  and  not  from  either  reasoning  or  observa- 
ctuu.  E  c-j  Boc  myself  believe  that  in  the  morning  of  the  vorld  Theism 
W8if  Ki-  dbe  molt  of  philosophical  speculation,  or  as  the  result  of 
fftffvjtajirajn  pefsomlying  the  unity  of  external  Nature.  But  if  this 
wifiK'  possihte,  then  it  would  follow  that  while  a  perception  of  the 
qjuinr  >:>(  Nature  must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  idea  of  one  Creator,  it 
ttto^  W  :i  good  deal  older.  Whether  the  two  ideas  were  ever  actually 
3«(iuaieii  in  history,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  be,  and  are,  separated  at 
c^  pwscut  time.  A  sense  and  a  perception  of  the  unity  of  Nature — 
stmnj^  imagiuative,  and  almost  mystic  in  its  character — is  now  prevalent 
among  men  over  whom  the  idea  of  the  personal  agency  of  a  living  God 
has,  to  say  the  least,  a  much  weaker  hold. 

'What,  then,  is  this  unity  of  Nature  ?  Is  it  a  fact  or  an  imagination? 
Is  it  a  reality  or  a  dream  ?  Is  it  a  mere  jioctic  fancy  incapable  of 
definition  ;  or  is  it  a  conception  firmly  and  legitimately  founded  on  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  ? 

But  there  is  another  question  which  comes  before  these.  What  do 
wc  mean  by  unity?  Ia  wlint  sense  can  we  say  that  an  infinite  number 
and  variety  of  things  arc  nevertheless  one  ?  Tbis  is  au  important 
question,  because  it  is  very  possible  to  look  for  the  unity  of  Nature  in 
such  a  manner  that,  instead  of  c:itendiug  our  knowledge,  or  rendering 
it  more  clear  and  definite,  we  may  rather  narrow  it,  and  render  it  more 
confused.  It  has  been  said  that  all  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception 
of  difFcrencc.  This  is  not  accurate :  but  it  ia  true  that  the  perception 
of  difference  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  For  if  it 
be  possible  to  give  any  short  definition  of  that  in  which  essentially  all 
knowledge  consists,  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  definition 
would  be  this  :  that  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  relations.  To 
know  a  thing  and  to  understand  it,  is  to  know  it  in  its  relation  to 
other  things.  But  the  first  step  in  this  knowledge  is  to  know  it  as 
distinguished  from  other  things.  The  perception  of  difi'crence  coraes 
before  the  perception  of  all  other  and  higher  relations.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  remember  that  no  increase  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
.by  a  wilful  forgctfulness  of  distinctions.  We  may  choose  to  call  two 
things  one,  because  we  choose  to  look  at  them  in  one  aspect  only,  and 
to  disregard  them  in  other  respects  quite  as  obvious,  and  perhaps  much 
more  important.  And  thus  we  may  create  a  unity  which  is  purely  artificial, 
or  which  represents  nothing  but  a  comparatively  insignificant  incident  iu 
the  system  of  Nature.  For  as  things  may  be  related  to  each  other  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways — iu  form,or  insize,  or  in  substance,  or  in  position, 
or  in  modes  of  origin,  or  in  laws  of  growth,  or  in  work  and  function — 
to  there  are  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  aspects  in  which  unity 
MD  be  traced.  And  these  aspects  rise  in  an  ascending  series  according 
npleteness  of  our  knowledge  of  things,  and  according  to  the 
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deTelopment  of  those  intellectual  faculties  by  which  alone  the  higher 
relations  between  them  can  be  perceived.  For  the  perception  of  every 
relation^  even  that  of  mere  physical  continuity,  is  purely  the  work  of 
mind,  and  this  work  can  only  be  performed  in  proportion  to  the  materials 
which  are  supplied,  and  to  the  power  of  interpretation  which  is  enjoyed. 
It  is  very  easy  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  perception  of  the  commoner  and 
more  obvious  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and  even  to  be  so  engrossed 
with  these  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  perceiving  the  finer 
and  less  palpable  relations  which  constitute  ihe  higher  unities  of  Nature. 
New  relations,  too,  by  no  means  obvious,  but  discovered  by  analysis, 
may,  from  the  mere  effect  of  novelty,  engross  attention  far  beyond  their 
real  importance.  Nay,  more — it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  this  is  a 
dauger  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  increases  with  the  progress  of  science, 
because  it  must  obviously  beset  special  subjects  of  inquiry  and  special 
methods  of  research.  The  division  of  labour  necessarily  becomes  more 
and  more  minute  with  the  complication  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  done, 
and  branches  out  into  a  thousand  channels  of  inquiry,  each  of  which 
finds  its  natural  termination  in  the  ascertainment  of  a  special  series  of 
relations.  The  chemist  is  engaged  with  the  elementary  combinations  of 
matter,  and  finds  a  unity  of  composition  among  things  which  in  all 
other  aspects  are  totally  diverse.  The  anatomist  is  concerned  with. 
structure,  and  separates  widely  between  things  which  may  nevertheless 
be  identical  in  chemical  composition.  The  physiologist  is  concerned 
with  function  j  and,  finding  the  same  offices  performed  by  a  vast  variety 
of  structures,  ranges  them  across  all  their  differences  under  a  single 
name.  The  comparative  anatomist  is  concerned  with  the  relative  place 
or  position  of  the  parts  in  organic  structures ;  aud,  although  he  finds 
the  same  part  in  difi'erent  creatures  performing  widely  different  functions, 
he  nevertheless  pronounces  them  to  be  the  same,  and  to  be  one  in  the 
homologies  of  an  ideal  archetype.  But  each  of  these  inquirers  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  particular  unity  which  his  own  investigations  lead  him 
specially  to  observe,  and  may  be  blind  altogether  to  the  unity  which  is 
next  above  it.  And  so  it  may  well  be  that  the  sense  of  unity  in  Nature, 
which  Man  has  had  from  very  early  times,  reflected  in  such  words  as. 
the  "  Universe,"  and  in  his  belief  in  one  God,  is  a  higher  and  fuller 
perception  of  the  truth  than  is  commonly  attained  by  those  who  ace 
engrossed  by  the  laborious  investigation  of  details.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  have  preceded  inquiry, 
and  gone  in  advance  of  science,  leaving  nothing  for  systematic  investi- 
gation to  do,  except  to  confirm,  by  formal  proofs,  that  which  has  been 
already  long  felt  and  known. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  sense  in  which  the  unity  of  Nature  im- 
presses itself  on  the  intelligence  of  Man.  It  is  in  that  intricate  depen- 
dence of  all  things  upon  each  other  which  makes  them  appear  to  be  parts 
of  one  system.  And  even  where  the  connection  falls  short  of  depen- 
dence, or  of  any  visible  relation,  the  same  impression  of  unity  is  conveyed 
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the  law  prevailing  in  the  iufaucy  of  our  race  baa  been  at  all  like  tlic 
low  prevftiliug  ia  ibc  infancy  of  tbc  individual,  Ihen  Sfau's  first  beliefs 
iretc  derived  from  authority,  and  not  from  either  rcawuiug  or  obscrra- 
tion.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  in  the  morning  of  tbc  world  ThcUin 
arose  as  tbc  result  of  philosophical  Hpeculatioti,  or  as  tbc  result  of 
imagination  peritonifyiug  the  unity  of  external  Nature.  ]3ut  if  tbia 
were  possible,  thou  it  would  folluv  that  while  a  perception  of  the 
unity  of  Nature  mcst  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  iricu  of  one  Creator,  it 
may  be  a  good  deftl  older.  Whether  the  two  ideas  were  ever  actually 
separated  iu  bistory,  it  is  certain  that  they  can  be,  and  are,  separated,  at 
llie  prtsiiut  time.  A  sense  and  a  perception  of  the  unity  of  Nature — 
stroug,  imagiuative,  aud  almost  mystic  iu  its  clmracler — is  now  prevalent 
among  men  over  whom  the  idea  of  the  pcnoual  Dgeucy  of  a  living  God 
has,  to  say  the  lenst,  a  much  weaker  bold. 

\Vliat;  then,  ia  this  unity  of  Nature?  Is  il  a  factor  an  inmginatioa? 
Is  it  a  reality  or  a  dream?  Is  it  a  uici-c  poetic  fancy  incapable  of 
ilcnuition  ;  or  is  it  a  couccpttott  llrmly  ami  legitimately  fouudcd  on  the 
pbcuonicna  of  tbc  world  ? 

But  there  is  auotlicr  question  which  comes  before  these.  VThat  do 
WC  mean  by  unity  ?  In  whnt  sense  can  wc  say  Ihat  an  infinite  uumbei 
and  variety  of  things  arc  ni'verlhcliros  one?  'J'lii£  is  au  important 
question,  because  it  is  very  possible  to  look  for  tlic  unity  of  Nature  in 
Kiich  a  manner  that,  instead  of  ciloiidiug  <iiir  knowledge,  or  rendering 
it  more  clear  aiitl  dcliniiej  wc  may  rather  narrow  it,  and  render  it  more 
confused.  It  has  htcu  said  that  uli  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception 
of  diUVrrncc.  This  is  not  .iccurate  :  but  it  is  true  that  the  perception 
of  dilVcrcnce  is  the  nex-c-Hsory  foundation  of  all  knowledge.  For  if  it 
be  ]>05sihlc  to  give  any  sliort  dclinition  of  that  in  which  essentially  all 
knowledge  ronMists,  pcrhD)>s  the  neatest  a|tpn):irh  to  such  a  definitiou 
wouhl  be  this  :  that  knowledge  is  tbc  jM^rception  of  relations.  To 
know  a  thing  and  to  understand  it,  is  to  know  it  in  its  relation  to 
other  things.  Cut  the  first  step  iu  thii^  knowledge  is  to  know  it  an 
distinguished  from  other  things.  The  perception  of  diffcreuec  curaes 
before  the  perception  of  all  other  and  higher  relations.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  remember  that  no  increase  of  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
-by  a  wilful  forgotfulncsa  of  diHtinciions.  Wc  may  choose  to  call  two 
things  one,  because  wc  choose  to  look  at  them  iu  one  asiiect  only,  and 
to  disiTgard  them  in  other  respects  quite  as  obvious,  and  perhaps  much 
more  important.  And  thus  wc  may  create  a  unity  which  is  purely  art ifietul, 
or  uhieb  represents  nothing  but  a  comparatirely  insignificant  incident  in 
the  system  of  Nature.  For  as  things  may  be  related  to  each  other  iu  un 
iufinitc  variety  of  ways — iu  fonn,or  in  size,  or  in  .sulxtLance,  or  in  position, 
or  in  modes  of  origin,  or  in  laws  of  growth,  or  in  work  and  function- 
so  there  are  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  aspects  in  which  unity 
can  be  tracpfl.  And  thci-e  aspects  rise  in  on  ascending  series  according 
to  the  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of  things,  and  according  to  the 
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develc^meat  of  those  intellectual  faculties  by  which  alone  the  higher 
relations  between  them  can  be  perceived.  For  the  perception  of  every 
relation,  even  that  of  mere  physical  continuity,  is  purely  the  work  of 
mind,  and  this  work  can  only  be  performed  in  proportion  to  the  materials 
which  are  supplied,  and  to  the  power  of  interpretation  which  is  enjoyed. 
It  is  very  easy  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  perception  of  the  commoner  and 
more  ohvious  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and  even  to  be  so  engrossed 
with  these  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  perceiving  the  finer 
and  less  palpable  relations  which  constitute  the  higher  unities  of  Nature. 
New  relations,  too,  by  no  means  obvious,  but  discovered  by  analysis, 
may,  from  the  mere  effect  of  novelty,  engross  attention  far  beyond  their 
real  importance.  Nay,  more — it  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  this  is  a 
danger  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  increases  with  the  progress  of  science, 
because  it  must  obviously  beset  special  subjects  of  inquiry  and  special 
methods  of  research.  The  division  of  labour  necessarily  becomes  more 
and  more  minute  with  the  complication  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  done, 
and  branches  out  into  a  thousand  channels  of  inquiry,  each  of  which 
finds  its  natural  termination  in  the  ascertainment  of  a  special  series  of 
relations.  The  chemist  is  engaged  with  the  elementary  combinations  of 
matter,  and  finds  a  unity  of  composition  among  things  which  in  all 
other  aspects  are  totally  diverse.  The  anatomist  is  concerned  with. 
structure,  and  separates  widely  between  things  which  may  nevertheless 
be  identical  in  chemical  composition.  The  physiologist  is  concerned 
with  function ;  and,  finding  the  same  offices  performed  by  a  vast  variety 
of  structures,  ranges  them  across  all  their  differences  under  a  single 
name.  The  comparative  anatomist  is  concerned  with  the  relative  place 
or  position  of  the  parts  in  organic  structures ;  and,  although  he  finds 
the  same  part  in  different  creatures  performing  widely  different  functions, 
he  nevertheless  pronounces  them  to  be  the  same,  and  to  be  one  in  the 
homologies  of  an  ideal  archetype.  But  each  of  these  inquirera  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  particular  unity  which  his  own  investigations  lead  him 
specially  to  observe,  and  may  be  blind  altogether  to  the  unity  which  is 
next  above  it.  And  so  it  may  well  be  that  the  sense  of  nnity  in  Nature, 
which  Man  has  had  from  very  early  times,  reflected  in  such  words  as- 
the  "  Universe,"  and  in  his  belief  in  one  God,  is  a  higher  and  fuller 
perception  of  the  truth  than  is  commonly  attained  by  those  who  ai-e 
engrossed  by  the  laborious  investigation  of  details.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  cases  in  which  the  intuitions  of  the  mind  have  preceded  inquiry, 
and  gone  in  advance  of  science,  leaving  nothing  for  systematic  investi- 
gation to  do,  except  to  confirm,  by  formal  proofs,  that  which  has  been 
already  long  felt  and  known. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  sense  in  which  the  unity  of  Nature  im- 
presses itself  on  the  intelligence  of  Man.  It  is  in  that  intricate  depen- 
dence of  all  things  upon  each  other  which  makes  tlieni  appear  to  be  parts 
of  one  system.  And  even  where  the  connection  falls  short  of  depen- 
dence, or  of  any  visible  relation,  the  same  impression  of  unity  is  conveyed 
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in  the  prevalence  of  close  and  curious  analogies  which  are  not  the  less 
striking  when  the  cause  or  the  reason  of  them  is  unknown. 

I  propose  in  this  chapter  to  specify  some  of  the  signs  of  unity  which 
the  study  of  Nature  has  more  definitely  revealed,  and  consider  how  far 
they  carry  us. 

There  is  one  sign  of  unity  which,  of  itself,  carries  us  very  far  indeed. 
It  is  tlio  sign  given  to  us  in  the  tics  by  which  this  world  of  oars  is 
bound  to  the  other  worlds  around  it.  There  is  no  room  for  fancy  here. 
The  truths  which  have  been  reached  in  this  matter  have  been  reached 
by  tlio  paths  of  rjgorous  demonstration.  This  earth  is  part  of  the  vast 
mochaniHm  of  the  heavens.  The  force,  or  forces,  by  which  that  mechan- 
ism is  governed  arc  forces  which  prevail  not  only  in  onr  own  solar  system, 
but,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  through  all  Space,  and  arc  deter- 
mining, as  astronomers  tell  ua,  the  movement  of  onr  sun,  vrith  all  its 
planets,  round  some  distant  centre,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  nature 
nor  the  plnoc.  Moreover,  these  same  forces  are  equally  prevailing  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth  itself.  The  whole  of  its  physical  phenomena 
are  subject  to  the  conditions  which  they  impose. 

If  there  were  no  other  indications  of  unity  than  this,  it  would  be 
almost  enough.  For  the  unity  which  is  implied  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens  is  indeed  a  unity  which  is  all-embracing  and  complete. 
lite  structure  of  our  own  bodies,  with  all  that  depends  upon  it,  is  a 
itruoture  governed  fay,  and  therefore  adapted  to,  the  same  force  of 
gravitation  which  has  determined  the  form  and  the  movements  of  myriads 
of  irorlds.  Every  part  of  the  human  oi^anism  is  fitted  to  conditions 
vhtch  would  all  bo  destroyed  in  a  moment  if  the  forces  of  gravitation 
vere  to  change  or  fail.  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  a  force  such  as  this 
must  govern  the  whole  order  of  things  in  which  it  exists  at  all.  Every 
other  force  must  work,  or  be  worked,  in  subordination  to  it 

Nor  is  gravitation  the  only  agency  which  brings  home  to  ns  the  unity 
of  the  conditions  which  prevail  among  the  worlds.  There  is  another : 
Light — that  sweet  and  heavenly  messenger  whieh  comes  to  ns  from  the 
depths  of  Space,  telling  ns  all  we  know  of  other  worlds,  and  giving  as 
all  that  we  enjoy  of  life  and  beauty  on  our  own.  And  there  is  one 
condition  of  unity  revealed  by  Light  whieh  is  not  revealed  by  gravita- 
tion. For,  in  respect  to  gravitation,  although  we  have  an  idea  of  tlie 
Mfonnv,  we  have  no  idea  of  the  method,  of  its  operation.  \('e  know 
with  precision  the  numerical  rales  which  it  obeys,  but  we  know  nothing 
whatever  of  the  war  in  which  its  work  is  dtme.  But  in  respect  to 
Light,  we  haw  an  idea  not  only  of  the  measure,  but  of  the  mode  of  its 
operation.  lu  one  sense,  of  course.  Light  is  a  mere  sensation  in 
ovnelves.  But  when  we  speak  of  it  as  an  external  thing,  we  speak  of 
tl»  cause  of  that  sensation.  In  this  sense,  Li^ht  is  a  wave  or  an. 
lUMtttlatiwT  vibration,  and  sach  ribratioiis  csn  mtly  be  propagated  in  a 
ncdittm  which,  however  ihin,  mnsl  be  matenaL  Light,  therefor^,, 
mnb  to  ua  the  &c<  that  ««  are  vnhcd  with  the  most  distant  worfcls. 
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with  All  inten'Dniag  space,  by  some  ethereal  atmosplierc,  M-hich 
embraces  anil  holds  tlicm  all.  Moreover,  the  euormous  velocity  with 
which  the  vibratious  of  this  atmosphere  arc  propagated  proves  that  it  is 
a  substance  of  the  chiscst  contiuuity,  and  of  the  highest  tnnstou.  The 
tmmor«  which  arc  imparted  to  it  by  lumimiiia  bodies  rush  from  particle 
to  particle  at  the  rate  of  180,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time;  aud  thus, 
nlthougb  it  is  impalpable^  intangible^  aud  imiiomlcrablcj  we  know  that 
it  is  a  medium  infinitely  more  compact  than  the  most  solid  substances 
which  can  be  fok  and  weighed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  this, 
because  the  waves  or  tremors  irbich  constitute  Light  arc  not  recognisablo 
by  any  ticusc  but  one ;  and  the  impressions  of  that  sense  give  os  no 
direct  information  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  by  which  those  impres- 
sions arc  produced.  Vie  cannot  see  the  luminifcrous  medium  c:(ecpt 
when  it  is  in  motion,  and  not  even  then,  unless  that  motion  be  in  a 
certain  direction  towards  ourselves.  Whcu  this  medium  u  at  rest  wc 
are  in  utter  darkneas,  and  so  are  wc  ahto  when  its  morcracnts  arc 
rushing  past  us,  but  do  not  touch  us.  7'hc  luminifcrons  medium  is, 
therefore,  in  itself,  invisible;  and  its  nature  can  only  he  arrived  at  by 
pure  reaiioning — rea-wming,  of  course,  founded  on  olworvation,  but 
observation  of  rare  phenomena,  or  of  phenomena  which  ran  only  bo 
seen  under  those  conditions  which  Man  has  invented  for  analysing  tho 
operations  of  his  own  most  glorious  sense.  And  never,  perhaps,  has 
Man's  iuveotive  genius  been  more  sigiifttly  di-iplayed  than  in  the  long 
wries  of  investigations  which  lir»t  ted  up  to  the  conception,  and  have 
uow  furnished  the  proof,  that  Light  is  nothing  but  the  nndutatory 
XBovemeot  of  a  substantial  medium.  It  ia  very  difficult  to  express  in 
language  the  ideas  upon  the  nature  of  that  medium  which  have  l>cen 
built  up  fi^>ra  the  facts  of  its  lichaviour.  It  is  difficult  to  do  so,  bccauso 
all  the  words  by  which  we  express  the  properties  of  Matter  refer  to  its 
more  obWous  phenomena — that  is  to  say,  to  the  direct  impressions 
which  Matter  makes  upon  the  senses.  And  so,  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  foruu  of  Matter  which  do  not  make  any  impressions  of  the  same 
kind — forms  of  matter  which  can  neither  be  seeu,  nor  felt,  nor  handled, 
which  have  neither  weight,  nor  taste,  nor  smell,  nor  aspect — wc  can 
only  describe  them  by  the  help  of  analogies  as  near  as  we  can  find.  But 
as  regards  the  qualities  of  the  medium  which  causes  the  sensation  of 
light,  the  nearest  analogies  arc  remote^  and  what  is  worse,  they  compel 
lis  to  associate  ideas  which  elsewhere  arc  so  dissevered  as  to  apiwar 
almost  cxeliisi^'c  of  each  other.  It  is  uow  more  than  half  a  century 
since  Dr.  Thomas  Vouug  astonished  and  amused  the  scientific  world  by 
dechiring  of  the  lurainiferous  medium  that  we  must  conceive  of  it  as 
finding  its  way  through  all  Matter  as  freely  as  the  air.  moves  through  a 
grove  of  trees.  This  suggests  the  idea  of  an  element  of  extreme  tenuity. 
But  that  clement  cannot  he  said  to  be  thiu  in  which  a  wave  ts  trans- 
mitted with  the  enormous  velocity  of  Light.  On  the  contrary,  its 
molecules  must  bo  in  closest  contact  with  each  other  when  a  tremor  is 
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carried  by  them  through  a  thickness  of  186,000  miles  in  a  shigle  second-. 
Accordingly,  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  declared  that  the  luminiferous  ether 
must  be  conceived  of  not  as  an  air,  nor  as  a  fluid,  but  rather  as  a  solid 
— "  in  this  sense  at  least,  that  its  particles  cannot  be  supposed  as  capable 
of  interchanging  places,  or  of  bodily  transfer  to  any  measurable  distance 
from  their  own  special  and  assigned  localities  iii  the  universe."*  Well 
may  Sir  J.  Herschel  add  that  "  this  will  go  far  to  realize  (in  however 
unexpected  a  form)  the  ancient  idea  of  a  crystalline  orb."  And  thus  the 
wonderful  result  of  all  investigation  is  that  this  earth  is  in  actual  rigid 
contact  with  the  most  distant  worlds  in  space — in  rigid  contact,  that  is 
to  say,  through  a  medium  which  touches  and  envelops  all,  and  which  is 
incessantly  commimicating  from  one  world  to  another  the  minutest 
vibrations  it  receives. 

The  laws,  therefore,  and  the  constitution  of  Light,  even  more  than  the 
law  of  gravitation,  carry  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Universe  as  one  j — one,  that  is  to  say,  in  virtue  of  the  closest 
mechanical  connection,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  one  universal  medium. 

Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that  this  medium  is  the  vehicle  not  only 
of  Light  but  also  of  Heat,  whilst  it  has  likewise  a  special  power  of 
setting  up,  or  of  setting  free,  the  mysterious  action  of  chemical  affinity. 
The  beautiful  experiments  have  become  familiar  by  which  these  three 
kinds  of  ethereal  motion  can  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  each  of  them  can  be  made  to  exhibit  its  pecuhar  effects. 
With  these  again  the  forces  of  galvanism  and  electricity  have  some  very 
intimate  connection,  which  goes  fur  to  indicate  like  methods  of  operation 
in  some  prevailing  element.  Considering  how  all-  the  forms  of  Matter, 
both  in  the  organic  and  in  the  inorganic  worlds,  depend  on  one  or 
other,  or  on  all  of  these — considering  how  Life  itself  depends  upon 
them,  and  how  it  flickers  or  expires  according  as  they  are  present  in  due 
proportion — it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  this  great  group  of 
powers,  so  closely  bound  up  together,  we  are  standing  very  close  indeed 
to  some  pervading,  if  not  universal,  agency  in  the  mechanism  of  Nature. 

This  close  counection  of  so  many  various  phenomena  with  different 
kinds  of  movement  in  a  single  medium  is  by  far  the  most  striking  and 
instructive  discovery  of  modern  science.  It  supplies  to  some  exten^t  a 
solid  physical  basis,  and  one  veritable  cause,  for  part,  at  least,  of  the 
general  impression  of  unity  which  the  aspects  of  Nature  leave  upon  the 
mind.  For  all  work  done  hy  the  same  implement  generally  carries  the 
mark  of  that  implement,  as  it  were  of  a  tool,  upon  it.  Things  made  of 
the  same  material,  whatever  they  may  he,  are  sure  to  be  like  in  those 
characteristics  which  result  from  identical  or  from  similar  properties 
and  modes  of  action.  And  so  far,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  constant  and  close  analogies  which  prevail  in  that  vast  circle  of 
phenomena  which  are  connected  with  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Chemical 
and  Vital  Action. 

•  "  FunilUr  Leo^urEi  on  ScioDlifl]  Snbjecta,"  p.  286. 
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But  although  the  employment  of  one  and  the  same  agency  in  the 
production  of  a  variety  of  effecta  is,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of  the  visible 
unity  which  prevails  in  Nature,  it  is  not  the  only  cause.  The  same 
close  analogies  exist  where  no  such  identity  of  agency  can  be  traced. 
Thus  the  mode  in  which  the  atmosphere  carries  Sound  is  closely  ana- 
logous to  the  mode  in  which  the  ether  carries  Light.  But  the  ether 
and  the  atmosphere  are  two  very  different  agents,  and  the  similarity  of 
the  laws  which  the  undulations  of  both  obey  is  due  to  some  other  and 
some  more  general  cause  of  unity  than  identity  of  material.  This 
more  general  cause  is  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  in  one  common  law  which. 
determines  the  forms  of  motion  in  all  Matter,  and  especially  in  highly 
clastic  media. 

But,  indeed,  the  mere  physical  unity  which  consists  in  the  action  of 
one  great  vehicle  of  power,  even  if  this  were  more  universally  prevalent 
than  it  is  known  to  be,  is  but  the  lowest  step  in  the  long  ascent  which' 
carries  us  up  to  a  unity  of  a  more  perfect  kind.  The  means  by  which 
some  one  single  implement  can  be  made  to  work  a  thousand  different 
effects,  not  only  without  interference,  and  without  confusion,  but  with 
such  relations  between  it  and  other  agents  as  to  lead  to  complete  har- 
monies of  result,  arc  means  which  point  to  some  unity  behind  and 
above  the  implement  itself — that  is  to  say,  they  point  to  some  unity  in 
the  method  of  its  handling,  in  the  management  of  the  impulses  which, 
receiving,  it  conveys,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  on  which- 
it  operates. 

No  illustration  can  be  given  of  this  higher  kind  of  unity  which  is 
half  so  striking  as  the  illustration  which  is  afforded  by  the  astonishing 
facts  now  familiar  as  to  the  composition  of  solar  light.  When  wc  con- 
sider that  every  colour  in  the  spectrum  represents  the  motion  of  a 
separate  wave  or  ripple,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  visible  series  there 
are  other  scries,  one  at  each  end  of  the  luminous  rays,  which  are  non- 
luminous,  and  therefore  invisible — all  of  which  consist  of  waves  equally 
distinct;  when  we  consider  farther  that  all  these  are  carried  simul- 
taneously with  the  same  speed  across  millions  of  miles;  that  they  are 
separable,  and  yet  are  never  separated ;  that  they  move  accurately 
together,  without  jostling  or  confusion,  in  perfect  combination,  yet  so 
that  each  shall  be  capable  of  producing  its  own  separate  effect — it 
altogether  transcends  our  faculties  of  imagination  to  conceive  how 
movements  of  such  infinite  complication  can  be  united  in  one  aucli 
perfect  order. 

And  be  it  observed  that  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  this  is  not 
diminished,  but  increased,  by  the  fact  that  these  movements  are  pro- 
pagated in  a  single  medium ;  because  it  is  most  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  particles  of  the  medium  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
conveying  so  many  different  kinds  of  motion  with  equal  velocities  and 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  It  is  clear  that  the  unity  of  effect  which, 
is  achieved  out  of  this  immense  variety  of  movements  is  a  unity  which. 
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lies  altogether  bchtud  the  mere  auitj  of  material,  and  is  traceable  to 
some  one  onler  of  arraDgemeot  uuder  which  the  nriginal  impulie^  are 
coa\*eyed.  AVe  know  that  in  respect  to  the  waves  of  Souud,  the  pro- 
duction of  perfect  bormouieB  among  them  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
skilful  adjustment  of  the  instruments,  whose  vibrations  arc  the  cause 
and  the  measure  of  the  acrlnl  wares  which,  is  their  combination,  dod- 
etitiito  perfect  music.  And  bo,  in  like  manner,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  harmonics  of  Heat,  Light,  and  Chemical  Action,  cflccted  as  they 
arc  amongst  an  infinite  number  and  variety  of  motions,  very  eaAily 
capable  of  separation  and  disturbance,  most  be  the  result  of  some  close 
adjustment  between  the  constituent  element  of  the  conveying  medium 
and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  luminous  bodies,  whose  complex, 
bat  joint,  vibrations  constitute  that  emlMxlicd  harmony  which  we  know 
na  Light.  Moreover,  as  this  adjustment  must  be  close  and  Ultimate 
between  the  properties  of  the  ether  and  the  nature  of  the  bodies  whose 
Tihrations  it  repeats,  so  also  must  the  same  adjustment  be  equally  close 
between  these  \ibrations  and  the  properties  of  Matter  on  which  they 
exert  anch  a  powerful  inHuence,  And  wlicn  we  consider  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  things  which  this  adjustment  must  include,  we 
can,  pcrliajjs,  form  some  idea  of  what  a  bond  and  bridge  it  is  between 
the  most  stupendous  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  the  minutest 
phenomena  of  earth.  For  this  adjustment  must  be  perfect  between 
these  several  things — fii-st,  the  Haming  elements  in  the  sim  which  com- 
mnmeate  the  different  vibrations  in  definite  proportion ;  next,  the 
oonstitntion  of  the  medium,  which  is  capable  of  conveying  them  without 
division,  confusion,  or  obstmerion  ;  next,  the  constitution  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  so  that  ncilhcr  shall  it  distort,  nor  confuse,  nor  quench  the 
waves ;  and,  lastly,  the  constitution  of  those  forms  of  Matter  npon 
earth  which  respond,  each  after  its  own  laws,  to  the  stimulns  it  is  so 
made  as  to  receive  iVora  the  heating,  lighting,  and  actinic  wnvca. 

In  contemplating  this  vast  system  of  adjustment,  it  is  important  to 
analyze  and  define,  so  far  ns  wc  can,  the  impression  of  unity  which  it 
makes  upon  u«;  because  the  real  scope  and  source  of  this  impreMion 
may  very  easily  be  mintakeo.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  we 
can  only  sec  likcnwa  by  first  seeing  diflercncc,  and  that  the  full  percep- 
tion of  that  in  which  things  are  unlike  is  essential  to  an  accurate 
appreciation  of  that  in  which  they  are  the  same.  The  claasifying  ioatinet 
must  be  strong  in  the  human  mind,  from  the  delight  it  finds  in  reducing 
diverse  things  to  some  one  common  definition.  And  this  instinct  is 
founded  on  the  power  of  setting  diiferencea  aside,  and  of  fixing  our 
attention  on  some  selectetl  conditions  of  resemblance.  But  wc  must 
remember  that  it  depends  on  our  width  and  depth  of  vision  whether  the 
unities  which  we  thus  select  in  Nature  are  the  smallest  and  the  moat 
incidental,  or  whether  they  are  the  largest  and  the  most  ftiguiiicant. 
And,  indeed,  for  sonic  temporary  purposes — as,  for  example,  to  make 
clear  to  our  minds  the  exact  nature  of  the  facbi  which  Kieueu  may  have 
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ascerlBiacd— it  may  be  noccssaVr  to  classify  together,  as  coming  under 
one  and  the  same  catcgorr,  ihinifs  as  difTcrcnt  from  each  other  (w  light 
from  darkness.  Nor  is  this  any  cstrcmc  or  imaginary  case.  It  «  a  case 
actually  cxcmpltfind  in  a  lecture  by  Professor  TyndaU,  which  ia  entitled 
"The  Identity  of  Light  and  Heat."  Yet  those  who  have  attended  the 
expositions  of  that  eminent  physical  philosopher  must  \ye  familiar  with  the 
benutifnl  experiments  which  show  how  distinct  in  another  aspect  nre 
Light  and  TIcat ;  how  easily  and  how  perfectly  they  can  be  separated 
from  each  other ;  how  certain  snbstances  obstruct  the  one  and  let 
through  the  other;  and  how  tlie  fiercest  heat  can  1>c  mgtng  in  the  pn>- 

,foundcst  darkness.  Nevertheless,  there  is  more  than  one  mental  aspect, 
tbcrc  ia  more  than  one  method  of  conception,  iu  terms  of  which  these 
two  separable  powers  can  be  brought  nndcr  one  description.  Tjight  and 
Heat,  however  different  in  their  effect* — however  distinct  and  separable 
from  each  other — can  both  be  regarded  as  "forms  of  motion"  among 
the  particles  of  Matter.  Moreover,  it  can  be  shown  that  both  are  oou- 
reyed  or  caused  by  waves,  or  unduiatory  vibrations  in  one  and  the  same 
tbereal  medium.  And  the  same  defiintion  applies  to  the  chemical  rays, 
which  again  are  separable  and  distinct  from  the  rays  both  of  Light 
and  llcat. 

But  althougb  this  dcRnitiou  may  be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  ia  a 
definition  ncrcrthelcss  whieh  slurs  over  and  keeps  out  of  sight  distinc- 
tions of  a  fundamental  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  takes  no  notice 
of  the  absolute  distineliou  between  Light  or  Heat  considered  a«  ocnaa- 
tions  of  our  oi^nism,  or  as  states  of  consciousness,  and  Light  or  Heat 
cousiderRjl  aa  the  external  agencies  which  prodnee  these  aensatiouH  in  us. 
Sir  W.  Grove  has  cxin*csscd  a  doubt  whether  it  is  legitimate  to  apply 
tho  word  "  Light"  at  all  to  any  rays  which  do  not  excite  the  sense  of 
lion.  Thisj  however,  is  not  the  distinction  to  which  T  now  refer.  If 
lie  an  ascertained  fact,  or  if  it  be  the  only  view  consistent  with  our 
present  knowledge,  that  the  ethereal  pulsations  which  do  and  those  which 
do  not  excite  in  us  the  sense  of  rision,  arc  pulsations  exactly  of  the  same 
kind  and  in  cicactly  the  same  medium,  and  that  they  differ  in  nothing 
but  in  periods  of  time  or  length  of  wave,  so  that  our  seeing  of  them  or 
ir  not  seeing  of  them  depends  ou  nothing  but  the  focusing,  as  it  wore. 

'of  our  eyes,  then  the  incluBion  of  ibcm  under  the  same  word  Light 
involres  no  confuntion  of  thought.  We  should  confound  no  distinction 
of  importance,  for  example,  by  applying  the  same  name  to  grains  of  aand 
which  are  large  enough  to  be  visible,  and  to  those  which  are  so  minute 
to  be  wholly  in\Hsible  even  to  the  microscope.  And  if  a  distinction 
of  this  nature — a  mere  distinction  of  siac,  or  of  velocity,  or  of  form  of 
motion,  were  the  only  distinction  bctwecu  Light  and  Heat — it  might  be 
legitimate  to  consider  them  as  identical,  and  to  call  them  by  the  same 
name.  But  the  truth  ts  that  there  are  disliuctious  between  them  of 
quite  another  kind.  Light,  in  the  abstract  conceptiou  of  it,  consists  in 
undulatory  vibrations  in  the  pure  ether,  and  iu  these  alone.     They  may 
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or  may  uot  be  visible — that  is  to  iay,  they  may  or  may  not  be  vitbin 
the  range  of  our  organs  of  visioii,  just  as  a  sound  mar  or  may  not  be  too 
faint  and  lo\r,  or  too  flue  and  high,  to  be  audible  to  our  ears.  But  the 
word  "  Ucat"  carries  quite  a  different  meaning,  and  the  conception  it 
conveys  could  not  be  corcred  under  the  same  definition  as  that  which 
covers  Light,  llcnt  is  insr[mrably  associated  in  our  minds  with,  and 
docs  csseutiolly  consist  in,  certain  motions,  not  of  pure  ether,  but  of  the 
molcculcH  of  solid  or  ponderable  matter.  These  motions  in  solid  or 
poiidui'uble  matter  are  not  in  aoy  sense  identical  with  the  undulatorjr 
motions  of  pure  ether  which  conatitute  Light ;  consequent!/  when 
physicists  And  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  defining  more  closely 
what  they  mean  by  the  identity  of  Heat  and  Light,  they  are  obliged  to 
separate  between  two  different  kinds  of  Heat — that  is  to  say,  between 
two  wholly  different  things,  both  covered  under  the  common  name  of 
Heat — one  of  which  is  really  identical  in  kind  with  Light,  and  the  other 
of  which  is  not.  "  Kadiant"  Heat  is  the  kind,  and  the  only  kind  of 
Heat,  which  comes  under  the  common  delinition.  "  Radiant"  (lent 
conaists  in  the  undulatory  vibrations  of  pure  ether  which  are  set  up  or 
cauBcd  by  thoee  other  Tibrations  in  solid  subetauces  or  ponderable 
matter,  which  arc  Heat  more  properly  so  called.  Hut  bodies  communi- 
cate to  the  surrouuding  ethereal  medium  vibrations  of  the  same  kind 
with  Light|  some  of  these  being,  aud  others  not  being,  luminous  to  onr 
eyes.  Thus  we  see  that  the  unity  or  close  relationship  which  cxiati 
between  Heat  and  Light  is  not  a  unity  of  s.-inicnrss  or  identity,  but  a 
unity  which  depends  upon  and  consists  in  correspondences  between 
things  in  themselres  different.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  facts  of 
Nature  would  be  much  more  clearly  represented  in  language  if  the  old 
word  "Caloric"  were  revived,  in  order  to  distinguish  one  of  the  two  very 
diflVrent  things  which  arc  now  confoniidod  under  the  comninn  tcnn 
"  Heat" — that  ih  to  say,  Heat  considered  as  molecular  vihmtiiiu  in  solid 
or  ponderable  matter,  and  Heat  considcre<I  as  the  undulatory  vibrations 
of  pure  ether  which  constitute  the  "  Heat"  culled  "  radiant."  Ado[>ting 
this  suggestion,  the  relations  between  Tjight  and  Heat,  as  these  relations 
ore  now  known  to  science,  may  be  thrown  into  the  following  proposi- 
tions, which  arc  framed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  distinctions  not 
commonly  kept  in  new ; 

I.  Certain  undulatory  vibrations  in  pure  ether  alone  arc  Light,  cither 
(1)  visible,  or  (2)  invisible. 

IL  These  undulatory  vibrations  in  pure  ether  alone  arc  not  Caloric. 

in.  No  motions  of  any  kind  tn  pure  ether  alone  arc  Caloric. 

IV.  Caloric  consists  in  certain  vibratory  motions  in  the  molecules  of 
ponderable  matter  or  subetauces  grosser  than  the  eiher,  and  these 
motions  arc  not  uudulatonr. 

V.  The  motions  in  (Mjuderuble  matter  "Inch  constitute  Caloric  set  op  or 
propagate  in  pure  ether  the  uudulatury  vibrations  which  consiitntc  Light. 

VL  Conversely  the  undulatory  vibrations  in  pure  ether  which  oon- 
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stitutc  Light  set  up  ur  propagate  iu  gro-^ser  matter  the  motious  which 
are  Caloric. 

VII.  I)at  the  motioiitt  iu  pure  ether  which  urc  Light  cannot  set  up 
or  pn}t>agate  iu  nil  poudcrftble  matter  equally  the  motions  which  are 
Caloric.  TraDsparcut  substaQces  allow  the  cLhercul  uutlulatiuus  to  paas 
through  Ihem  witli  very  litth:  Caloric  motion  bciug  set  up  thereby  ;  and 
if  there  were  any  aubatauce  perfectly  trauaparcat,  no  Caloric  motion 
would  be  produced  at  all. 

VIII.  Caloric  motions  iu  ponderable  matter  can  be  and  are  act  upur 
jirupngated  by  other  agencies  than  the  uudulation<i  of  ether,  as  by 
friction,  percussion,  &c. 

IX.  Caloric,  therefore,  differs  from  Light  iu  being  (1}  motion  in  a 
different  medium  or  in.  a  dilfcruut  kind  of  matter ;  (2)  in  being  a 
dill'erent  kind  of  motion  ;  (3)  in  being  producible  without,  bo  far  as 
known,  the  agency  of  I^jght  at  all.  I  say  "  so  far  as  known/'  because 
as  the  laminifcrous  ether  is  ubiiiuitouH^  or  a.<!i,  at  least,  ita  absence  cannot 
anywhere  be  assumed,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  catorilic  cflccta  of 
pcmussioHj  friction,  &e.,  undulations  of  the  ether  may  he  always  an 
essential  condition  of  the  prodnction  of  Caloric. 

It  follows  from  these  propoeltiutis  that  there  arc  essential  diBtiuctiona 
between  Light  and  Heat,  and  that  the  cRect  of  liimiuifcruus  undula- 
Itons  or  "  Uadinnt"  Heat  in  producing  Caloric  in  jKinderablc  matter 
depends  entirely  ujion,  and  variira  greatly  in  accordance  with,  the 
constitution  or  structure  of  the  subatancea  through  which  it  passes,  or 
npon  -which  it  plays. 

Tliesamc  fundamental  distinction  applies  to  those  ethereal  undulations 
which  pruiluce  tlic  cil'ccts  called  Chemical.  No  such  effects  can  be 
produced  ui>on  substanccut  exeejit  according  to  their  special  structure 
and  properties.  Their  efl'cct,  for  example^  ujxm  living  mnttcc  is  abso- 
lutely diflcrcnt  from  the  effect  they  produce  upon  matter  which  docs 
not  possess  vitality.  The  forces  which  give  rise  to  chemical  affinity  an; 
wholly  unknown.  And  so  arc  those  which  give  rise  to  the  peculiar 
plicnomcna  of  living  matter.  'Ilic  rays  which  arc  called  Chemical  may 
liave  no  other  i>art  in  the  result  than  that  of  setting  free  the  molecules 
to  l>c  acted  upon  by  the  distinct  and  separate  forces  which  arc  the  real 
kources  of  chemical  affinity. 

What,  then,  have  we  gained  when  we  have  grouped  together,  under 
one  common  dt-rinition,  such  n  variety  of  movements  and  such  a  variety 
of  corresponding  effects?  This  is  not  the  kind  of  unity  which  we  sec 
and  feel  in  the  vast  system  of  adjustments  between  the  sun,  the  medium 
conveying  its  vibrations,  and  the  effect  of  these  on  all  the  phcuomcna 
of  earth.  The  kind  of  unity  which  is  impressed  upon  us  is  neither 
that  of  a  mere  unity  of  material,  nor  of  identity  in  the  forms  of  motion. 
On  the  contrary,  this  kind  of  unity  among  things  bo  diverse  in  all 
.  other  a-ipccts  ia  a  bare  intellectual  apprehension,  only  reached  as  the 
result  of  difltcult  research,  and  standing  iu  no  natural  conucclion  with 
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our  ordinary  apiirchciisiou  of  pbysicftl  trutli.  For  oiur  conception  of 
fhe  cTiergics  wilb  whicli  wc  have  to  deal  in  Nature  must  be  moulded  on 
our  knowledge  of  what  tbcy  doj  far  more  llian  on  any  abstract  definition 
of  what  they  arc  ,■  or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  coircet  to  aay  that 
our  cuucepiion  of  what  things  are  can  only  be  complete  iu  proportion 
an  we  take  into  our  view  the  efTucta  which  they  produce  upon  other 
thiugo  around  them,  and  especially  upon  ourselves,  through  the  organs 
by  which  we  wre  iu  contact  with  the  external  world.  If  in  these  cfTccts 
any  two  agencies  are  not  the  same — if  they  are  not  even  aUkc — if» 
perhaps^  they  arc  the  very  antithesis  of  each  other — then  the  classUica- 
tion  which  identifies  Ihem,  however  correct  it  may  be,  as  far  a»  it  goes, 
must  omit  some  diaractenstics  which  are  much  more  essential  than 
tlioee  which  it  includes.  The  most  bidcouK  discords  which  cau  assail 
the  ear,  and  the  divincst  strains  of  heavenly  music,  can  be  regarded  as 
identical  iu  being  both  a  scries  of  sonorous  waves.  But  the  thought, 
the  preparation,  the  concerted  design — in  abort,  the  tmity  of  miud  and 
of  sentiment,  on  which  the  production  of  musical  harmony  depends,  and 
which  it  again  conveys  with  matchless  power  of  expression  to  other 
minds — all  this  higher  unity  is  concealed  and  lost  if  we  do  not  rise 
above  the  mei-e  mechanical  dcBuitiou  under  which  discords  and  har- 
monies can  nevertheless  be  in  this  way  correctly  classed  together.  And 
yet  BO  pleased  are  we  with  discovenea  of  this  kind,  which  reduce^  under 
a  common  method  of  conception,  things  which  we  have  been  acciistotnod 
to  regard  ns  widely  different,  that  we  arc  apt  to  be  tilled  with  eoncott 
about  such  definitions,  as  if  we  had  reached  in  them  some  great  ultimate 
truth  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  as  if  the  old  aspects  in  which  we 
had  been  nccuslomcd  tn  regard  them  were  by  comparison  almost  dcccp- 
tiro ;  whereaa,  in  reality,  the  higher  truth  may  well  have  been  tlint 
which  wc  have  always  known,  and  the  lower  truth  tliat  wliicli  we  have 
reeeiitly  discovered.  The  knowledge  that  Light  and  Ucat  are  sepurablo, 
that  they  do  not  always  accompany  each  other,  is  a  truer  and  juater 
conception  of  the  relation  in  which  tbcy  stand  to  us,  and  to  all  that  wc 
sec  around  us,  than  the  knowledge  that  they  arc  both  the  same  in 
rcFpcct  of  thehr  being  both  "  modes  of  motion."  To  know  the  work 
which  n  machine  does  is  a  fuller  and  higlier  knowledge  than  to  know 
tlic  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  its  parts  arc  composed,  or  even  to 
perceive  and  follow  the  kind  of  movement  by  which  its  effects  arc 
produced.  And  if  there  be  two  machines  which,  in  respect  to  slmcture 
and  movement  and  material,  are  the  some,  or  closely  similar,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  produce  totally  ditTerent  kinds  nf  work,  wo  may  be  anro 
iliat  this  difl'erencc  is  the  most  real  and  the  most  important  truth 
respecting  them.  The  new  aspects  in  which  wc  sec  their  likcncaa  arc 
loss  full  and  less  adequate  than  the  old  familiar  aspects  in  which  wc 
regard  them  as  dissimilar. 

Jiut  the  mind  is  apt  to  he  cuamourc<l  of  a  new  conception  of  this 
kind,  and  to  mistake  its  place  and  its  relative  importADCc  iu  the  sphere 
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of  knowledge.     U  U  in  tliU  way,  anil  iti  tliis  rrny  only,  that  wc  can 
tuwount   for  tiic  tcnilcncy   iLnion^^  some  scicutiSc  men  to  exonerate 
bcyoad  all  boiiuds  tlic  sigiiifii'aiicc  of  llie  alj^triuH  deiiuitions  which  they 
reach  by  neglcctlug  111001*00008  of  Trork,  of  function,  and  of  result,  and 
hy  Hxiiig  their  attention   mainly  on   soino  newly  discovered  likcDPas  tn 
rcs|icct  to  form,   or  motion,  or  chemical  composition.     It  is  thna  that 
I1CCOU8C   a   particular  substance  called  "  Vrotoplasm*"  is  found   to  be 
present  in  all  living  organisma,  an  eudcavour  follows  to  get  rid  of  Life 
!ui  a  soimratc  conception,  and  to  reduce  it  to  the  physical  property  of 
tliis  mal^Tial.     The  fallacy  involved,  in  this  endcaTour  needs  no  other 
ex|iosurc  than  the  fact  that,  as  the  appcamnee  and  the  composition  of 
this  maUrinl  is  the  same  whether  it  he  dead  or  Hnng,  the  Protoplutm 
of  which  such  transcendental  properties  arc  aflirmcd  has  always  to  be 
described  as  "  living'''  protoplasm.     Hut  no  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  fact?  by  telling  us  tliat  life  is  a  property  of  that  which  lives.     The 
expression  for  thif  substance   which  has   been  invented  by  Professor 
illnxley  is  a  better  one — the  "  Physical  Basis  of  Life."     It  is  better 
?cauae  it  does  not  snggcst  the  idea  that  Infc  is  a  mere  physical  pro- 
perty of  the  substance.     But  it  is,  after  all,  a  metaphor  which  docs  not 
[ive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  conceptions  which  the  phenomena  suggest, 
word  "  basis"  has  a  distinct  reference  to  a  mechanical  support,  or 
to  the  principal  anbatance  in  a  chemical  combination.     At  the  best,  too, 
there  is  bat  a  distant  aad  metaphorical  analogy  between  these  conceptions 
and  the  coucoplious  MhicU  are   suggested  by  the  conuectiuu  between 
Protoplasm   and   Life.      We   cannot   suppose   Life   to   be  a  subslanco 
ipportcd  hy  another.     Neither  cnn  wc  suppose  it  to  be  Eke  a  chemical 
felemeut  in  combiiiaLioo  with  another.     It  seems  rather  like  a  force  or 
oirorgy  which  first  works  up  the  inorganic  materials  into  the  form  of 
'  prutu[ila»iu,  nnd  then  coutinnes  to  exert  itself  throngh  that  couibinntiou 
'when  achieved.      We  call  this  kind  of  energy  by  a  special  name,  for  tho 
best  of  all  reasons,  that  it  has  special  effects,  dificreut  from  ali  others. 
It  often  happens  that  the  philosophy  expressed  in  some  common  form 
of  speech   in  deep  and  true,  whilst  the  objections  which  arc  made  to  it 
in  tho  name  of  acicnco  arc  shallow  and  fallacious.     TIuk  is  the  case  with 
mil  those  phrases  and  expressions  which  imply  that  Life  and  its  phenomena 
are  ao  distinguishable  front  other  things  that  they  must  he  spoken  of  by 
mselvcs.     The  objection  made  by  a  weU-km>wn  writer,*  that  we 
might  as  well  speak  of  "a  watch  force"  as  of  "  a  vital  force,"  is  an 
objection  which  has  no  validity,  and  is  chargeable  with  the  groat  vice 
of  confounding  one  of  the  clearest  dtatinctions  which  exist  in  Nature. 
The  nde  which  should  govern  language  is  very  plain.    Kvcrj*  phenomenon 
or  gronp  of  phenomena  which  is  dearly  separate  from  all  others,  should 
have  a  name  as  separate  and  distinctive  as  itself.     Tlic  absurdity  of 
■peaking  of  a  "watch   force''  lies  in   this — that  the  force  by  which  a 
[watch   goes  is  not  separable  fifom   tho  force    by   which   many    other 
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mcchaaical  movements  are  etfected.  It  is  a  force  irliich  is  otlierviso 
wdl-knovD  and  can  be  fully  expresud  in  other  and  more  definite 
terms.  That  force  is  simply  tlie  elasticity  of  a  coiled  spring.  IJut  tke 
phenomeua  of  Life  arc  not  due  to  any  force  vrhich  can  be  fully  and 
definitely  expressed  in  other  termi?.  It  is  not  purely  cliemieal.  nor 
puivly  meelmnical,  nor  purely  electrical,  nor  reducible  to  any  other  mora 
simple  and  elementary  conception.  The  popular  uscj  therefore,  which 
kct*ps  up  separate  words  and  phrases  by  which  to  describe  and  designate 
ilic  phenomena  of  Life,  is  a  use  which  is  correct  and  thoroughly  ex- 
pressive of  the  troth.  There  is  nuthing  more  fallacious  in  philosophy 
than  the  endeavour,  by  mere  tricks  of  language,  to  suppress  and  keep 
out  of  sight  the  distinctions  which  Nature  proclaims  with  a  loud  voice. 

It  is  thus,  also,  that  because  certain  creatures  widely  separate  in  the 
scale  of  being  may  be  traced  back  to  some  embryonic  stage,  iu  which 
thcr  arc  umlistinguinhable,  it  has  iMJComc  fashionable  to  sink  the  vast 
differences  which  must  lie  bid  under  this  uniforimty  of  aspect  and 
nf  material  composition  under  some  vague  form  of  words  iu  which 
the  mind  makcs^  as  it  were,  a  cuvcnaut  with  itself  not  to  think 
of  aucb  difi'crenccs  as  arc  latent  and  invisible,  however  important 
wc  know  them  to  be  by  the  differences  of  result  to  which  they 
lead.  Thus  it  is  common  now  to  s{)cak  of  things  widely  sci)arated 
in  rank  and  function  bcinj;  the  Bamc>  only  "  differentiated/'  or  ""vaii* 
ously  conditioned."  In  these,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  the  diff'erence.'i 
which  are  unseen,  or  which,  if  seen  arc  set  aside,  are  often  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  similarities  which  arc  selected  as  the 
charactcristies  chiefly  worthy  of  regard.  If,  for  example,  in  the  albnmcn 
of  an  (^g  there  be  no  discernible  differences  cither  of  strncturc  or  of 
chemical  composition,  but  if,  nevertheless,  by  the  mere  application  of  a 
little  heat,  part  of  it  is"  differentiated"  into  blood,  another  part  of  it  into 
flcfth,  another  part  of  it  into  bones,  another  part  of  it  into  feathers,  and 
the  whole  into  one  perfect  organic  structure,  it  is  clear  that  any  ptirely 
chemical  ilcfmitiou  nf  this  albumen,  or  any  purely  mechanical  flefinition 
of  it,  would  not  merely  fail  of  Wing  complete,  hut  would  absoUitciy  paw 
hy  and  pa»9  over  the  one  essential  characteristic  of  vitality  which  makes 
it  what  it  is,  and  determines  what  it  is  to  be  in  the  ftystcm  of  Nature.  ■ 

Let  us  always  rcmcmltrr  that  the  more  pci-fect  may  be  the  apparent 
identity  between  two  things  which  afterwards  become  widely  different, 
the  greater  must  be  the  power  and  value  of  those  invisible  distinctions 
— of  lho«e  Hiiseco  factors — which  determine  the  suhsctjucut  divergence. 
These  distinctions  are  invisible,  not  merely  because  our  mcthodd  of 
analysis  are  too  coarse  to  detect  them,  hot  because  apparently  they  are 
of  a  nature  which  no  physical  dissection  and  uo  cliemieal  aualysia  could 
possibly  reveal.  Some  scientific  men  are  fond  of  speaking  and  thinking 
of  these  inviwblc  factors  as  distiudi'jus  due  to  differences  iu  "  molecular 
RrraDgcment,"  as  if  the  more  secret  agencies  of  Nature  gave  us  the 
idea  of  depending  on  nothing  else  than  mechanical  arrangement — on 
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differences  in  the  shape  or  ia  the  position  of  the  molecules  of  matter. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  true.  No  doubt  there  are  such  differences — as 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  microscope  as  the  differences  which  the 
microscope  does  reveal  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  unaided  vision.  But 
vee  know  enough  of  the  different  agencies  which  must  lie  hid  in  things 
apparently  the  same  to  be  sure  that  the  divergences  of  work  which 
these  agencies  produce  do  not  depend  upon  or  consist  in  mere  differences 
of  mechanical  arrangement.  We  know  enough  of  those  agencies  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  agencies  which  do,  indeed,  determine  both  arrange- 
ment and  composition,  but  do  not  themselves  consist  in  either. 

This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by  facts  which  are 
well  known.  There  are  structures  in  Nature  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
process  of  construction.  There  are  conditions  of  matter  in  which  its 
particles  can  be  seen  rushing  under  the  impulse  of  invisible  forces  to 
take  their  appointed  place  in  the  form  which  to  them  is  a  law.  Such 
are  the  facts  visible  in  the  processes  of  crystallisation.  In  them  we  caa 
see  the  particles  of  matter  passing  from  one  ''  molecular  condition''  to 
another ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  passage  can  be  ascribed  either  to 
the  old  arrangement  which  is  broken  up,  or  to  the  new  arrangement 
which  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  Both  structures  have  been  buiU  up 
out  of  elementary  materials  by  some  constructive  agency  which  is  the 
master  and  not  the  servant — the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  the 
movements  which  are  effected,  and  of  the  arrangement  which  is  their 
result.  And  if  this  be  true  of  crystalline  forms  iu  the  mineral  kingdom, 
much  more  is  it  true  of  organic  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Crystals 
are,  as  it  were,  the  beginnings  of  Nature's  architecture,  her  lowest  and 
simplest  forms  of  building.  But  the  most  complex  crystalline  forms  which 
exist — and  many  of  them  are  singularly  complex  and  beautiful — are 
simplicity  itself  compared  with  the  very  lowest  organism  which  is 
endowed  with  Life.  In  them,  therefore,  still  more  than  in  the  formation 
of  crystals,  the  work  of  "  differentiation" — that  is  to  say,  the  work  of 
forming  out  of  one  material  different  structures  for  the  discharge  of 
different  functions — is  the  work  of  agencies  which  are  invisible  aud 
unknown ;  and  it  is  in  these  agencies,  not  in  the  molecular  arrange- 
ments which  they  cause,  that  the  essential  character  aud  individuality 
of  every  organism  consists.  Accordingly  in  the  development  of  seeds 
and  of  eggs,  which  are  the  germs  of  plants  and  animals  respectively.,  the 
particles  of  matter  can  be  traced  moving,  in  obedience  to  forces  which  are 
unseen,  from  "  molecular  conditions"  which  appear  to  be  those  of  almost 
complete  homogeneity  to  other  molecular  conditions  which  are  of  incon- 
ceivable complexity.  In  that  mystery  of  all  mysteries,  of  which  physicists 
talk  so  glibly,  the  living  "  nucleated  cell,"  the  great  work  of  creation 
may  be  seen  in  actual  operation,  not  caused  by  "  molecular  condition," 
but  determining  it,  and,  from  elements  which  to  all  our  senses,  and  to 
all  our  means  of  investigation,  appear  absolutely  the  same,  building  up 
the  molecules  of  Protoplasm,  now  into  a  seaweed,  now  into  a  cedar  of 
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Lebanon,  now  into  an  insect,  now  into  r  fisb,  now  into  a  reptile,  now  into 
a  bird,  nou  into  a  man.  And  in  proportion  as  tbc  molecules  of  matter 
do  not  seem  to  lie  the  masters  but  the  servants  benr,  so  do  tbe  forces 
which  dispose  of  tliem  stand  out  separate  and  supreme.  In  cvorj-  germ  this 
dcTelopment  can  only  be  "after  its  kind/'  TIic  molecules  must  obey  i  but 
no  mere  waywortl  ur  capricious  order  can  be  {;ivcn  to  them.  The  (unnativo 
energies  seem  to  be  as  much  under  command  aa  the  materials  upon  which 
thcr  M'ork.  For,  inri^iblc,  iut&tigililc,  and  imponderable  as  these  forces  are 
— unknown  and  even  luconeeirable  as  they  must  be  iu  their  ultimate 
nature — enough  can  be  traced  of  their  working  to  assure  us  that  they 
are  all  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  belong  to  a  »ystom  which  is  one. 
Out  of  the  chemical  elements  of  Nature,  in  numeruiw  but  dcHuitc  com- 
binations, it  is  the  special  function  of  rcgetablo  life  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  organic  mechanism;  whilst  it  is  the  special  function  of  animoi 
life  to  l^ke  in  the  materials  thus  supplied,  and  to  build  them  up  into 
the  highest  and  most  complicated  structures.  This  involves  a  vast  cycle 
of  o])cr&tion8,  as  to  the  nnity  of  which  wc  cannot  tie  mistaken — fur  it  is 
a  cyclo  of  0|icrations  obviously  depending  on  adjustmeiits  among  all  the 
forces  boih  of  solar  and  terrestrial  physics — and  eicry  part  of  this  xaai 
scries  of  adjnstmcnls  must  Ik  in  continuous  and  unbroken  corrctation 
with  the  rest. 

Thus  every  step  in  the  progress  of  science  which  tends  to  reduce  all 
organisms  to  one  and  the  itamc  set  of  (ilomentary  Hulutanccs,  or  to  one 
and  the  same  initial  8tructure,  only  mlds  to  the  ccrLainty  with  which  wo 
conclude  tliat  it  is  upon  something  else  than  comiiositioDj  and  upon 
sumctbiii^  else  than  structure,  that  tliose  vafil  dilTrrencea  ultimately 
dejwnd  which  separate  so  widely  Iwtwccn  living  thiugs  in  rank,  in 
function,  and  in  power.  And  although  wc  cannot  tell  what  that  some- 
thing is — although  science  does  not  as  yet  even  tend  to  explain  what  the 
directive  agencies  are  or  how  they  work — one  thing,  at  lea.st,  is  plain : 
that  if  a  very  few  elementary  substances  can  enter  into  an  untold  variety 
of  combinations,  and  by  virtue  of  tliis  variety  can  be  made  to  piny  a  vast 
variety  of  parts,  this  result  cau  only  lie  attained  by  a  system  of  mutual 
adjustments  as  immcnM  as  the  variety  it  produces,  as  minute  as  the 
differences  ou  which  it  depends,  and  as  centralized  in  direction  as  the 
order  and  harmony  of  its  results.  And  so  wc  come  to  understand  that 
the  unity  which  we  see  in  Nature  is  that  kind  of  unity  which  the  mind 
recognizes  as  the  result  of  operations  similar  to  its  own,— not  a  unity 
which  consists  iu  sameness  of  material,  or  in  iilenlity  of  composition,  or 
in  uniformity  of  strneturc,  but  a  unity  which  consists  in  similar  prin- 
ciples of  action — that  is  to  say,  in  like  methods  of  subordinating  a  &w 
clementiiry  forces  to  the  discharge  of  special  fuuetions,  and  to  the  pro- 
duction, by  adjustment,  of  one  harmonious  whole. 

And  of  this  unity,  wo  \rho  sec  it,  and  think  of  it,  and  apeak  of  it^ 
wc  arc  part.  In  body  and  in  mind  wc  belong  to  it,  and  are  included 
io  it.     It  is  more  easy  to  admit  this  a%  a  general  proposition  than  rcallj 
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to  see  it  as  a  truth  and  to  accept  all  the  consequences  it  involves.  The 
habitual  attitude  of  our  thoughts  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  it. 
We  look  on,  "Nature"  as  something  outside  of  us — something  on  which 
we  can  look  down^  or  to  which  we  can  look  up,  according  to  our  mood ; 
but  in  any  case,  something  in  which  we  are  exceptions,  and  which  we 
can  and  ought  to  regard  from  an  external  point  of  view.  It  may  be 
well,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little  more  carefully  "  Man's  place  in 
Nature" — his  share  and  position  in  that  unity  which  he  sees  and  feels 
around  him. 

Argyll. 
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IF  Dante  could  arise  from  the  grave,  and  rc-write  tte  Divine  Comedy 
so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  our  age,  he  might  well  discover  some  spot  on  the  mountain  of  puri- 
fication from  which  the  intellectual  leaders  of  mankind  might  behold 
the  result  of  their  teachings.  There,  if  anywhere,  they  might  learn 
humility  and  be  cleansed  from  the  last  taint  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency. 
For  every  idea  which  becomes  a  part  of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  nation 
suffers  metamorphosis  on  metamorphosis,  until  it  assumes  a  form  which 
would  fill  its  original  advocate  with  horror.  Luther's  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, which  was  founded  on  a  personal  religion  so  intense  as  to  set 
history  and  tradition  at  naught  and  bid  defiance  to  all  the  powers  of 
earth  and  hell,  has  become  the  pathway  by  which  Germany  has  passed 
to  religious  iudifference.  The  sword  with  which  Butler  slew  the  Deism 
of  his  own  day  has  been  snatched  by  the  eager  hands  of  his  opponents, 
and  is  turned  with  deadly  force  against  Theism  in  ours.  How  both 
would  shudder  if,  with  their  old  feelings,  they  could  see  the  outcome  of 
the  work  on  which  their  lives  were  spent.  Still,  the  warmest  corner  in 
that  snug  little  Purgatorial  nook  would  have  to  be  reserved  for  the 
artists  and  poets.  Fancy  Raphael  compelled  to  gaze  continually  on  the 
pictnrra  of  Guido  Reui ;  Michael  Angelo  bending  for  centuries  over 
the  canvas  of  the  Caracci;  Shakspeare  wearily  studying  the  "Shak- 
spearean"  absurdities  of  his  first  German  admirers;  and  Goethe  yawning 
&  mea  culpa  as  he  ponders  the  incoherencies  of  Bailey. 
/Since  Goethe's  death  Heinrich  Heine  has  been  the  only  German  man 
of  letters  who  has  exercised  a  wide  and  direct  influence  on  the  literature 
of  Europe.  His  books  are  read  and  admired  in  France,  studied  and 
imitated,  as  I  hear,  in  Russia,  and  they  have  powerfully  affected  the 
taste  of  the  rising  poets  of  Italy.     This  is  something — nay,  it  is  a  great 
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thing — for  every  new  point  of  view  that  we  attain  is  a  distinct  gain  for 
our  culture,  and  no  poet  is  more  original  ia  his  point  of  view,  none 
more  suggestive,  than  Heine.  Nor  is  this  all.  Daring  as  his  concep- 
tions are,  his  execution  is  equal  to  them ;  in  his  later  poems,  whether 
in  prose  or  verse,  it  is  a  marrel  of  freedom,  truth,  and  delicacy.  If  in 
this  respect  he  never  rises  to  quite  the  level  of  Goethe's  noblest  work, 
he  never  sinks  so  low  as  the  greater  poet  occaaionally  did,  and  at  his 
best  he  leaves  every  other  German  author  far  behind./  We  should, 
therefore,  greet  this  increase  of  his  fame  and  influence  with  unmixed 
pleasure  were  it  not  for  a  doubt  which  obstinately  returns :  Do  these 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Heine  really  understand  him  better  than  Lenz 
did  Shakespeare,  or  the  author  of  "  Festus"  the  author  of  "Faust?" 

It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  they  so  often  betray  a  marked  pre- 
ference for  the  poet's  immature  work,  for  the  "  Book  of  Songs"  and  the 
"  Reisebilder"  rather  than  for  "  Romancero"  and  the  "  Gods  in  Exile." 
It  may  be  that  in  this  they  are  following  a  healthy  instinct,  that  they 
discover  in  the  unfinished  work  of  the  youth  the  hints  of  a  perfection 
diflerent  from  that  which  the  man  attained,  and  deliberately  choose  to 
follow  these  out,  because  they  feel  how  hopeless  would  be  tlie  attempt  to 
rival  the  productions  of  his  later  years,  since 

" — ^What's  whole,  caa  increoae  no  more, 
It  dwarfed  and  diea." 

But  this  is  hardly  a  consideration  that  ought  to  have  weight  with  the 
critic,  who  has  to  judge  not  of  what  might  have  been,  but  what  is 
accomplished,  and  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that — changeable 
as  many  of  his  aims  and  opinions  were — Heine  consistently,  through  his 
whole  life,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  very  qualities  which  some  at 
least  of  his  disciples  are  most  anxious  to  imitate.  He  began,  like 
many  young  poets,  with  frequent  passages  of  mere  rhetoric;  not  one  of 
these  is  to  be  found  in  his  mature  works.  In  the  "  Reisebilder"  and 
the  "  Songs"  we  constantly  meet  with  stereotyped  rhymes  and  expressions, 
cither  borrowed  from  others  or  invented  by  himself;  we  hear  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  oak  trees  and  the  fragrance  of  violets,  for  instance — 
excellent  things  in  their  way,  but  no  spells  which  gain  in  potency  by 
every  repetition :  wc  should  seek  in  vain  in  "  Atta  Troll"  or  "  Roman- 
cero" for  the  trace  of  any  such  stylistic  crutch.  Finally,  the  youth  was 
pardonably  desirous  of  displaying  his  skill  to  the  best  advantage :  tbe 
mature  poet  carefully  concealed  his  art.  Wc  have  been  told  by,  perhaps, 
the  only  living  man  of  literary  reputation  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
watching  him  in  his  poetical  workshop,  that  he  corrected  small  apparent 
inaccuracies  into  his  verse. '^^  There  is  something  irritating  in  hearing 
A  great  poet  constantly  praised,  not  only  for  what  is  in  truth  weakest 
in  his  work,  but  for  what  he  himself  distinctly  recognized  as  being  so, 

*  Karl  Hillebrand,  in  a  letter  to  Profesflor  Buffer,  published  in  tbe  latter'o  "  Aua  dem 
I^ben  Heinrich  Heme's."  I  may  take  tbia  opportunity  of  directing  tbe  reader's  attention  to 
Mr.  Hillebrand'a  recent  "  Licctures  on  German  Thought,"  in  whicb  the  liietoriau  haa  fo" 
once  returned  to,  and,  as  it  were,  summed  up,  the  literary  studies  of  his  earlier  years. 
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Mint  lliiN  in  what  Ilcinc'i  oldest  and  most  patient  students  have  not 
iiiifrr(|iu]iitly  to  bear. 

Wflll,  IC»  iirl  der  Memch  to  lang  er  atrebt,  and  our  misconceptions 
Bffl  nt  iirnoii  wi  many  Mtops  forword  on  the  path  of  truth.  There  is 
ovrry  rcwMm  to  liopo  that  this  will  bo  the  case  with  Heine.  Wordsworth 
WM  riKbt  In  MnyitiK  thnt  it  is  tho  young  who  are  chiefly  susceptible  to 
tln!  chRrinM  of  a  iirw  stylo  of  poetry,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  earlier 
wrlttliHN  of  tho  |K)ot  Mumld  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  them.  As 
tlipy  uriiw  In  you«,  thoy  will  doubtless  learn  to  appreciate  his  later 
work.  Mrnnwhilo  this  lias  been  gained:  Heine's  name  has  become 
Ikinitinr  to  Uio  ivadinir  public,  and  a  general  interest  with  respect  to 
him  hni(  Uitu  oxriltnt. 

Kvru  \\\  Knglaml  thi»  seems  to  bo  the  ease,  from  the  number  of 
ItArtial  IrniiolntionN  of  hi!<  \Trso  and  prose  which  hare  lately  appeared. 
Amon)t  tlip  lnt((M',  Mr.  Snmlgrass's  volume*  desenes  honourable 
mpiilion.  No  KphH'tion,  of  course,  however  careful,  can  give  an  adequate 
idw  »»f  lleiup'fl  |w\vrr  as  n  prose  writer,  for,  brilliant  as  the  single 
(Nh«m)irii  nn>,  thtir  hi);hr$t  chnrm  is  owing  to  the  delicate  transitions 
ihihl  \'Nv\  up  to  thou),  nud  tho  striking  ix>utrast  in  which  they  stand  to 
what  goon  Wfvitx^  and  what  (bUoxrs,  In  the  present  condition  of  English 
twnt^i  howT^vcr.  a  faithlVd  rrudcriug  of  Heine's  complete  works  is  scarcely 
|HWmKIo.  and  !>o  a  \-\vlnmo  of  extracts  was  perhaps  the  only  aTailable 
m<«n»  \^f  tvnvrTtn^  t\>  the  jsvucral  Kuglish  reader  a  foint  impression  of 
iW  VKst  wraith  aud  p^^wrr  of  Hciuc^s  im>s<>. 

\W  aw  all  tm^i>ttf\l  1o  be  u^jjust  to  a  translation  fivtm  a  ^Tuoriie  anibor. 
It  hri*^  w*  nothinjjC  »ww ;  when  most  successful  it  d«s  not  s^ike  as, 
Mht  *v  **w«ly  ftrl  cwn-  6ulair  and  ina^li^tuicy.  Bat  sceh  Koks  ire 
WM  «  riltrn  i\Mr  iho>s>e  who  ate  iamiliaT  wt;h  the  o^pz^.  aa<.i  do  T^t^^.. 
man  »M'  tf^ltttw  wlh^  is  u«3K-\;tt*ictv\l  with  H«=e  raz  iail  ro^  3«vne  a  v^err 
ittMWv^Mal  (<Wsn!T  fvvm  Mr.  $uvv!{Tass*s  focv^ 

iWttHsfcalis'Wb.  sW  x&antx  x-vT  sSk-  asjSeotfs  srr>.  irji  liss  3s  Ciw  -if  Hasit'i 

IV  '•^■flv  <\*«w*  vcvw«f  »  litocV  ^i%i-  ^-w  TTCTsx  IDiiriisL  'sax.  in 
>J«(*  "Jt  ?!bf  Ji^  .'f  C?iaA?wwi«-.      Si.'ii  ik'K-  JOii  ir  lot  ■'icr!*;   t>;  j£~ 

^v*iiw»»?^-  ■««r>vVv   ,"£  ^1*3  7«ifevsirit  t.*  Tinri  i  "uo'.cvatsi  xra^ia-  'tar. 

i)lH«nKC3W.  3XL  :£bmr  mi£?nr  Ita^mapr  imt  •£>&  Jn«^  ti.  -vimim.  nf 
«  -'  ^li  tH^tiumt  WL  T^dkn.  ^hMkiAtt  Sbnnf  BMnnk.  fiamk'   !^RikMt «.  ;'x   ^s:^ 
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songs  of  their  owu  and  kindred  nations  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  their 
metrical  forms  to  higher  uses^  and  approaching  the  homelj  grace  and 
strength  of  their  diction,  and  this  simplicity  has  always  remained  the 
keynote  of  the  best  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany.  It  recalls  the  "  wood- 
notes  wild  "  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Bums,  rather  than  the  "  organ 
music  "  of  Milton.  It  moves  us  by  its  perfect  naturalness  rather  than 
by  stately  pictures,  and  its  rarest  beauties  seem  as  unpremeditated  as 
the  prattle  of  a  child. 

Now  this  is  just  the  charm  which  it  is  most  difBcult  for  a  foreigner 
to  appreciate^  and  which  no  translation  can  fully  give.  A  mere  beginner 
may  work  his  way,  dictionary  in  hand,  through  the  Divine  Comedy, 
and  though  much  of  Dante's  strangest  and  most  peculiar  power  wUl  be 
lost  upon  him,  though  he  will  fail  to  observe  the  finest  transitions  of 
the  poet's  music,  the  supreme  delicacy  of  the  painter's  touch,  much  is 
left  that  he  can  fully  comprehend  and  enjoy ;  nay,  at  times  he  may  even 
discover  beauties  which  might  have  escaped  him  had  he  read  more 
hastily.  But  with  Goethe's  smaller  lyrics  this  is  not  the  case.  They 
must  appear  utterly  cold  and  empty  to  all  who  have  not  attained  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  language,  and  who  are  consequently  unable 
to  grasp  the  force  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  turn  of 
phrase.  The  poetry  they  contain  is  of  too  subtle  an  essence  to  be 
grasped  by  the  coarse  hands  of  the  understanding  :  the  German  himself 
can  only  feci  that  he  cannot  analyze  or  explain  it. 

In  these  respects  Heine  was  the  true  successor  of  Goethe.  His  verse 
.  has  the  same  refined  simplicity,  the  same  sunny  clearness,  the  same 
subtle  charm,  and  these  high  qualities  arc  equally  characteristic  of  his 
prose.  But  he  is  a  romantic  poet,  his  aim  is  rarely  to  concentrate  the 
imagination  on  any  single  figure;  he  seeks  rather  to  excite  it  by  half 
glimpses,  by  sudden  contrasts,  by  rapid  yet  impalpable  transitions  of 
light  and  shade.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  that  his  words  should  have  a 
clear  and  direct  meaning,  they  must  also  suggest  the  most  distant 
associations  which  serve  to  heighten,  modify,  or  distort  the  significance. 
He  draws  what  at  first  sight  might  seem  a  flattering  portrait,  and  by  a 
single  word  he  turns  it  into  a  grimace.  In  the  midst  of  low  and  vulgar 
details  he  summons  up,  by  the  modulation  of  a  phrase,  a  strange  sense 
of  pity,  a  weird  gleam  of  loveliness.  His  art  is  that  of  the  magician ; 
there  is  something  of  the  kobold  in  his  humour. 

Nor  was  it  in  style  alone  that  he  differed  so  widely  from  Goethe.  In 
both  cases  the  style  was  the  natural  exponent  of  the  inmost  nature  of 
the  man.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  earlier  and  greater 
poet  is  his  clear  sense  of  the  true  proportions  of  life,  his  just  estimate 
of  the  relative  value  of  its  component  parts,  its  duties,  its  interests,  its 
emotions.  Even  amid  the  stormy  passions  of  his  youth  he  never  quite 
forgot  the  existence  of  an  outside  world,  of  a  before  and  an  after,  and 
so  he  never  gave  himself  away,  or  was  wanting  in  the  self-command 
necessary  to  abandon  any  connection  or  to  break  through  any  circum- 
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stjiTKVS  that  endangered  hU  inward  freedom.  In  liia  mature  years  it 
was  hifl  ji^'cat  object  to  establish  and  maintain  a  true  intellectual  balance. 
To  this  TTC  owe  the  extraordinary  sanity  of  all  his  work,  its  quiet  wisdoDi| 
its  lofty,  almost  Grecian  cahn.  Hut  all  aueh  spiritual  ^aina  involve  a 
certain  Ions,  and  to  such  a  nature  the  tragic  abysses  of  our  being  could 
nercr  be  fully  revealed. 

Heine,  ou  the  oilier  band,  was  one  of  those  men  who  arc  impelled,  u 
if  by  a  demonic  force,  not  only  to  exhaust  but  artificially  to  heighten  every 
passion,  to  drink  every  emotion  out  to  its  bitterest  dregs.  He  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  humour  or  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  with 
an  utter  disregard  of  the  most  obvious  consequences.  He  was,  there- 
fore, coustantly  demanding  what,  except  in  rare  and  single  moments,  the 
world  can  never  give,  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  emotions  which  have 
bceu  excited  and  iutcusiticd  by  the  imagiuation.  Such  a  mau  can  never 
be  happy  unless  he  finds  an  external  restraint  and  support  iu  the 
precepts  aud  creed  of  some  positive  religion,  in  whose  dream  world  his 
hopes  and  wishes  moy  also  build  themselves  a  home.  But  here,  too,  a 
certain  gain  was  implied  iu  the  Iom,  aud  Heiue  both  saw  nnd  gave 
utterance  to  truths  that  were  hidden  from  the  wider  aud  calmer  glance 
of  Goethe. 

But  if  this  had  been  all,  had  he  ouly  ^wsscsscd  the  wild  uitgovcrued 
passionate  temperament  wliich  speaks  iu  so  strange  a  music  through  hia 
earlier  songs,  he  could  lay  uo  claim  to  the  high  position  wlueh  he  holds 
LU  the  literature  of  Europe.  What  lends  his  latest  aud  best  work  its 
tmique  cxeclluucc  is  the  fact  that  iu  him  this  lyrical  iuteusity  was  united 
to  the  quickest  wit  aud  such  humour  as  uo  other  writer  of  our  ecutury 
has  displayed.  He  felt  deeply,  keenly,  bitterly  ;  the  lauguage  of  the 
wildest  aud  most  self-absorbed  passion  spruug  naturally  from  his  lips. 
He  had  learned  it  iu  the  dark  aud  weary  years  when,  the  slave  uf  au 
uucougeuial  employment,  aud  surrounded  by  sordid  aims  aud  a  tasteless 
display,  ouly  oue  face  had  any  charm,  one  voice  any  music  for  him — iu  the 
bitter  hour  wheu  lie  lirst  discovered  that  his  love  was  hopeless — iu  the  days 
when,  already  a  famous  poet,  he  returned  again  and  yet  again  to  haunt  the 
spots  M'hcrc  he  had  once  dreamed  of  a  now  forbidden  joy.  Ko  passiou 
is  mora  sincere  than  his;  lie  knows  its  every  toue,  from  the  softest 
whisper  to  the  ticrccst  outcry.  Such,  indetxl,  is  its  tmth  that,  wliito 
under  itd  intiueucc,  uc  arc  half  inclined  to  believe  that  iu  it  alouc  his 
true  nature  is  expressed.  Dut  this  is  not  the  case,  'to  all  the  self- 
absorption  uf  the  lyrical  poet  Heine  uddcd  the  quick  ubservatinu  of  the 
humorist.  Ho  knew  the  outside  Horlil,  with  ib>  ludicrous  weaknesses 
and  pitiful  alitiunlitiea>  as  well  as  the  internal  world  uf  pure  aud  lofty 
oapirntiou.  Both  were  real  to  htm,  ho  >ia8  never  long  able  to  foi^t 
either,  and  us  his  powers  grew  uiuture  the  contrast  between  them  bccnma 
more  and  more  apparent.  In  him  the  natures  of  Faust  and  Mophis- 
tuphcles  were  united,  aud  his  will  was  powerless  to  separate  them. 

Ho   could   view   ony  given  subject    from   either  point  of  view — 
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which  he  chose  depended  chiefly  on  the  humour  of  the  momeat — he 
never  finally  adopted  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  made  any 
serioua  effort  to  bring  them  into  harmony.  He  loved  rather  to  insist 
on  the  shameful  discrepancy,  to  illuminate  low  and  noisome  scenes  with 
a  momentary  flash  of  spiritual  light,  to  encircle  his  purest  pathos  with 
repulsive  incidents;  in  a  word,  to  hold  up  before  the  wondering  eyes  of 
his  readers  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the  heroic  effort  and  the 
beggarly  achievement  of  mankind.  The  result  was  that,  although  Heine 
had  many  strong  opinions,  and  many  still  stronger  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, he  never  arrived  at  any  firm  conviction  with  respect  to  the 
great  questions  of  human  life.  The  end  of  all  his  teaching  is  a  doubt. 
Even  in  his  latest  yean  he  could  not  finally  decide  whether,  after  alt, 
the  universe  might  not  be  "  the  monster  jest  of  a  great  Aristophanes  in 
heaven." 

To  the  philosopher  such  scepticism  as  tliis  must  needs  appear  unsatis- 
factory, but  in  it  the  poetical  genius  of  Heine  lived  and  moved  and  had 
its  being.  Like  the  goblin  hero  of  the  fiviry  tule,  it  found  strength  and 
freedom  in  what  would  have  been  death  to  common  men.  But  for  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  his  works,  every  critic  would  have  asserted 
that  the  antagonistic  powers  whicli  ruled  his  imagination  must  have 
destroyed  each  other.  Nothing  could  at  first  sight  appear  more  certain 
than  that  a  wit  so  fierce,  so  daring,  and  so  unscrupulous  must  strike  at 
the  root  of  every  tragic  sentiment — that  feeling  so  tender,  so  gentle, 
and  so  pathetic  must  blunt  the  point  of  even  the  sharpest  wit.  It  seems 
as  impossible  to  unite  these  qualities  in  one  harmonious  whole  as  to 
draw  a  single  picture  from  two  differcnJ,  nay  opposite,  points  of  view. 
Yet  this  impossible  task  is  exactly  what  Heine  accomplished.  In  the 
works  of  his  earlier  manhood,  it  is  true,  he  frequently  failed.  The 
"  Reisebilder,"  for  instance,  contain  many  passages  which  are  merely 
frivolous,  sentimental,  or  rhetorical;  but  when  his  genius  had  become 
mature  and  his  style  was  perfected,  his  every  touch  told,  and  then  the 
humour  only  lent  reality  to  the  passion,  from  which,  in  its  turn,  it 
gained  a  magical  grace  and  power. 

It  is  to  this  that  his  later  satire  owes  its  terrible  destructive  force. 
It  appeals  to  no  conventional  standard,  but  to  our  highest  and  holiest 
feelings.  When  he  has  drawn  the  tattered  and  poverty-stricken  reality 
of  life  with  a  hand  as  pitiless  as  that  of  Swift,  he  suddenly  pours  upon 
it  the  strange  light  of  some  heroic  or  romantic  ideal,  and  so  kindles  our 
hearts  to  enthusiasm  at  the  same  moment  that  he  fills  them  with 
disgust.  For  always  the  spiritual  world  is  present  with  him,  sometimes 
as  a  mere  doubt  or  question,  but  oftener  as  tiie  silent  reality  by  which 
all  the  appearances  of  life  must  be  judged.  Which  of  us  can  appear 
before  that  bar  witli  cheeks  unflushed  and  eyes  unabashed  ?  Heine 
could  uot.  In  ever- varying  tones  of  mockery  and  wail  he  confesses  that 
his^life,  too,  has  been  rent  asunder  by  the  great  world-discord,  and 
opposes  the  "thus  I  feel"  to  "thus  I  act."     But  in  moments  of  indig- 
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uatioa  he  foi^M  thu,  and  fearlessly  appeals  to  the  avful  court  against 
which  he  has  offended  for  judgment  against  his  fua.  Tims  ho  uses  the 
whole  splendour  of  the  world  of  poetrr  to  illuminate  the  viccB  and 
follies  of  his  ngc,  and  smites  even  his  personal  opponents  with  the 
Imght  shafts  of  the  sun-god.  or  the  lightnings  of  heaven.  His  satire 
consequently  possesses  an  elemental  and  demonic  quality  trhich  i«  quite 
wonting  in  even  the  best  work  of  Voltaire  and  Pope  j  for  always^ 
behind  the  deformed  and  pitifnl  figure  which  he  exhibits  with  so  scornful 
D  smile,  there  nses  the  sweet  and  stately  vision  of  what  might  and  ought 
to  have  been ;  and  always  his  wit  becomes  fiercer  and  more  cruel  in 
exact  proportion  to  his  love  for  the  ideal  which  the  reality  can  thua 
distort  and  caricalure.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  but  a  German 
can  fully  understand  his  "  Deutschland,"  with  its  passionate  love  masked 
in  60  infuriate  a  hatred,  with  its  &ilcut  depths  of  tendemessj  its  pathetic 
appeals  to  all  the  greatness  that  slumbered  iu  the  soul  of  the  nation,  the 
holiest  memories  of  its  past,  the  highest  ]^>oesibilitics  of  its  future,  to 
aiisc  Rgainst  a  present  so  base  and  loathsome ;  but  even  the  forcigucr, 
if  he  ponders  the  poem  long  enough,  must  feel  that  in  the  presence  of 
this  satire,  atrocious  as  it  often  is,  all  the  Battery  Heine  lavished 
upon  the  I'Veuch  was  but  as  the  empty  complimeuls  of  a  ball-room  when 
compared  with  the  wild  ravings  of  a  brokeu-hcartcd  love. 

Shall  wc  take  Heine  at  his  word,  thcu,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  true 
soldier  of  the  Liberal  army,  as  the  leader  of  a  forloru  hope  against  oue 
of  the  darkest  strongholds  of  tyrauuy  aud  superstition?  Much  in  both 
liis  life  and  his  work  forbids  the  «uppoaittuu.  Doubtless,  he  sometimes 
looked  npon  himself  as  such ;  his  heart  was  with  the  Liberal  cause,  and 
lie  occasioually  did  good  service  as  a  &ee-lance;  but  his  character  was 
too  impiiUive,  too  imagiuative,  too  poetical,  to  allow  him  to  become  a 
consistent  politician.  Ilis  actious  were  prompted  hy  his  feelings  rather 
than  his  judgment,  and  his  fceltugs  were  themselves  the  staves  of  bis 
ima^nation.  Almost  all  his  political  opiuious  may  be  traced  either  to 
a  personal  experience  or  tu  some  sublime  or  paltry  image  which  took 
possession  of  Ilis  fancy,  and  awakened  cither  his  admiration  or  his 
contempt. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Ueiuc  possessed  ia  a  high  degree  the  true  lyrical 
temperament  which  cnahletl  and  obliged  him  to  see  only  one  picture, 
one  emotion,  one  coustdcratiun  and  its  reverse  at  a  time.  This  he 
seized  in  its  internal  necessity;  Iio  at  once  perceived  and  accepted  all  its 
consequences;  fur  the  moment  tt  alunc  was  true,  it  alone  of  importODoe 
for  him ;  it  was  the  centre  from  which  ho  construed  a  world. 

Only  by  such  a  ualurc  could  verse  such  as  Heine's  liave  been  written; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  its  instincts  were  upi>o&cd  to  the  prudence,  the 
ooucesHiuus,  the  compromises  of  pnblic  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
moral  camc^tucss  and  passiuuatc  conviction  which  arc,  above  all  things, 
necessary  to  the  succcesfiil  conspirator  or  revolutionary  leader,  were 
outircly  wanting  iu  Hcimi's  charncter.     His  eouccptions  were  cs»cutiAUy 
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poetical^  and  found  a  iitting  expression  in  words^  not  in  action.  He 
believed  in  them  much  as  an  artist  believes  in  the  imaginary  forms  which 
he  depicts.  To  use  a  German  expression^  he  lived  in  the  idea.  Of  every 
proposal  that  presented  itself  he  was  compelled^  by  the  very  structure  of  his 
mind;  to  ask  whether  it  was  intellectually  attractive  or  repulsive^  or  at 
moat  whether  it  was  just  or  unjust^  never  whether  it  was  attainable  or 
even  desirable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  His  insight^  too, 
was  that  of  the  poet,  not  of  the  man  of  the  world.  He  knew  the 
internal  life  of  men  and  nations^  and  could  perceive  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  tending;  but  he  did  not  understand  how  to  guide  it,  how 
to  make  allowance  for  retarding  influeucea,  or  to  overcome  petty 
obstacles. 

It  is  this  that  lends  his  political  prose  its  lasting  interest.  Nothing, 
as  a  rule,  can  be  more  wearisome  than  the  letters  of  a  foreign  correspon- 
dent after  the  immediate  interests  with  which  they  deal  are  past.  The 
immature  conjectures,  the  constant  succession  of  little  incidents,  whose 
true  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  day  it  is  impossible  to  determine, 
the  petty  details,  so  necessary  at  the  time  and  so  purposeless  for  ever 
after,  at  once  distract  and  fatigue  the  attention.  Yet  Heine's  letters  to 
the  Augsburg  Gazette  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure ;  nay,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  they  possess  a  higher  intellectual  interest  than  in 
the  days  when  they  were  first  written,  since  the  writer's  views  and 
theories  can  now  be  tried  by  the  test  of  history.  But  this  is  because 
he  looked  upon  the  present  as  the  dramatist  looks  upon  the  past,  and 
instinctively  sought  what  was  most  individual,  and  therefore  most  truly 
humau,  in  the  characters — what  deepest  and  most  permanent  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  day.  Hence  his  foresight  was  at  times 
man'ellous.  But  this  was  only  the  case  when  he  had  to  do  with  periods 
long  enough  to  enable  him  safely  to  disregard  the  influence  of  accidental 
circumstances.  As  soon  as  he  endeavoured  to  foretell  the  immediate 
future  the  seer's  gift  failed  hira,  and  he  was  almost  invariably  mistaken. 
Like  Merlin,  he  could  foresee  the  inevitable,  but  not  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

In  fact,  though  no  two  poets  could  differ  more  widely  ia  every  other 
respect — and  Heine  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  purity  and  moral 
earnestness  of  Shelley — he  closely  resembled  him  in  the  way  in  which 
his  most  ardent  political  opinions  seem  to  have  been  formed.  Both 
of  these  great  poets  turned  with  disgust  from  the  life  around  them,  as 
Dante  had  done  from  that  of  bis  own  day,  because  it  was  so  often  petty, 
unjust,  inconsistent,  so  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
imagination.  Both  failed  to  perceive  that  these  are  the  necessary 
conditions  of  every  human  life,  of  all  human  society,  and  as  they  could 
not,  like  their  Italian  predecessor,  dream  of  a  judgment  by  which  every 
wrong  should  be  righted,  another  world  in  which  all  that  is  here  dim 
should  be  made  clear,  they  longed  for  a  radical  change  in  almost  every 
existing  institution,  and  found  an  intellectual  refuge  in  extreme  theories. 
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These  they  followed  out  to  their  farthest  consequences,  they  realized  to 
their  smallest  detail^  they  painted  in  the  most  glowing  colours ;  and 
these  they  preached  as  a  political  gospel  to  their  contemporaries,  ^vithout 
recognizing  that  they  were  as  truly  a  work  of  the  imagination  as 
"Alastor"  or  "  Atta  Troll.' 

The  Germans  are  said  to  be. more  open  than  we  are  to  the  iu6uence 
of  poetical  ideals  and  abstract  trains  of  thought,  and  in  Heine's  youth 
they  were  peculiarly  so,  but  we  may  re&t  assured  that  had  that  poet 
heen  content  to  follow  the  example  of  Shelley,  he  coidd  never  have 
become — what  for  a  time  he  was — a  real  political  power  in  Germany. 
For  visions  such  as  these  are  of  too  ethereal  a  character  deeply  to  affect 
even  the  imagination  of  the  masses,  and  to  those  who  can  feel  their 
beauty  they  must  always  appear  too  good  to  become  true.  For  us, 
who  are  no  poets,  the  actual  conditions  that  surround  us  possess  a 
reality,  a  fixedness,  which  they  can  never  have  for  the  truly  creative 
mind.  We  have  felt  their  cruel  force,  we  have  grown  so  accustomed 
to  subject  our  will  to  adverse  circumstances  that  we  cannot  believe 
in  any  deliverance  from  them,  and  so  we  place  our  heaven  beyond 
the  grave.  The  old  yoke  sits  easily  upon  the  shoulders,  and  it 
is  only  when  it  is  roughly  changed  or  some  new  burden  added 
that  we  feel  we  have  a  right  to  grumble.  There  have  doubtless  been 
periods,  like  that  of  the  first  French  Kevolution,  when  men  have  felt 
■otherwise  for  a  season,  when  they  have  fancied  that  all  they  desired  was 
near,  that  all  their  wildest  hopes  might  be  realized  ;  but  this  was  only 
when  they  had  been  goaded  into  madness  by  insufi'erable  wrougs.  Such 
ideals  are,  in  fact,  but  the  sumptuous  banquets  of  which  the  starving 
dream,  and  which  are  abandoned  without  regret  for  the  homeliest  crust. 

It  does  not  follow  that  theories  like  those  of  which  we  are  speaking 
have  no  practical  eSect,  for  society  is  constantly  tending  to  realize  its 
ideals,  and  he  who  can  powerfully  affect  the  imagination  of  his  con- 
temporaries is  certain  to  influence  the  actual  life  of  their  descendants. 
May  not  some  traces  of  even  Shelley's  political  mysticism  be  found  in 
the  English  Liberalism  of  to-day  ?  But  such  influence  is  always  slow 
and  indirect,  and  the  more  poetically  complete  the  theory  of  a  visionary 
is,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  find  any  immediate  acceptance.  It  is  only 
when  he  can  appeal  to  a  discontent  that  already  exists,  and  represent 
his  opinions  as  the  certain  cure  of  evils  which  are  acutely  felt,  that  such 
a  man  can  become  a  real  force  either  for  good  or  evil.  And  even  then 
he  must  be  content  to  mask,  to  lower,  almost  to  caricature  his  ideal, 
in  order  to  make  it  comprehensible  and  credible  to  the  masses. 

Here  Heine's  double  nature  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  opinions 
were  as  entirely  the  offspring  of  the  imagination  as  those  of  Shelley. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  realize  what  the  German  poet  meant  by 
Ms  doctrine  of  the  emancipation  of  the  flesh, — not  what  Eufautin  or 
others  may  have  understood  by  the  phrase, — and  tUcn  ask  himself 
whether  it  could  be  carried  out  in  auy  possible   condition  of  human 
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society.  And  the  socialism,  which  he  abandoned  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
that  when  the  new  republic  was  established  he  would  be  expected  to 
sup  off  the  black  broth  of  Sparta  instead  of  ordering  bock  and  oysters 
for  the  human  race — was  it  more  than  a  dream  ?  Is  there  one,  indeed, 
of  all  the  coDstructive  theories  he  advocated  that  could  be  realized 
without  changing  the  nature  of  man  and  the  world?  Shelley  himself 
was  more  sane  and  moderate,  as  well  as  far  more  self-consistent.  His 
dreams  were  at  least  the  highest  and  fullest  expression  of  bis  inmost 
nature,  and  if  the  world  could  be  peopled  with  Shelleys,  they  might 
yet  be  accomplished.  Heine's  were  but  the  toys  with  which  his  fancy 
played.  His  whole  belief  in  them  was  only,  as  children  say,  a  make- 
believe,  and  though  Gometimes,  like  a  child,  he  almost  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  be  was  in  earnest,  this  \i&s  not  for  long,  and  as  soon 
as  the  charm  of  novelty  had  passed  the  plaything  was  east  aside.  But 
if  any  one  ventured  to  touch  it  while  still  in  favour,  he  would  fight  for 
it  with  the  pettish  resolution  with  which  a  boy  soldier  will  defend 
bis  paper  flag,  which  next  moment  will  be  trodden  under  foot.  His 
whole  political  career  was  a  succession  of  such  games,  which  he  played 
eagerly  and  passionately  enough — "  he  often  took  life  tragiciilly,  never 
seriously."  ^'' 

If,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  political  theories  constantly  impress  us 
with  a  sense  of  actuality  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  those  of  Shelley, 
it  is  because  they  are  embodied  in  no  wild  tales  or  enthusiastic  diE- 
quisitions,  but  in  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  real  life  and  the  sharpest 
satire  on  contemporary  events.  As  soon  as  the  poet  had  adopted  an 
opinion  the  humorist  stepped  forward  to  advocate  it.  Every  opposing  con- 
sideration was  covered  with  merciless  ridicule,  and  its  supporters  exhibited 
in  a  thousand  fantastical  and  comic  postures.  For  each  some  grotesque 
story  or  nickname  was  invented  that  clung  to  him  ever  after,  like  the 
fool's  cap  tlic  ^Vild  Huntsman  once  cast  upon  the  bead  of  an  offending 
peasant,  which  no  art  could  remove  or  conceal.  The  more  eagerly  such 
an  unfortunate  protested,  the  more  earnestly  he  strove  to  reason  or 
explain,  the  more  merrily  did  the  bells  jingle,  and  the  more  irresistibly 
laughable  did  he  become.  There  was  no  escape  from  HeiDc's  wit.  The 
best  friends  of  the  victim  chuckled  over  the  story  that  they  knew  was 
false,  and  repeated  it  to  each  other ;  his  wife  and  sisters  heard  the  nick- 
name and  recognized  its  truth.  For  this  satirist  had  a  poet's  insight, 
he  understood  the  whole  nature  of  a  man  before  he  proceeded  to  cari- 
cature him,  and  so  his  every  word  bad  a  fatal  truth.f  No  writer  was 
ever  more  personal  in  his  attacks,  no  books  are  more  free  from  the  close 
sickly  odour  of  personality  than  his  later  works.  His  method  is  that 
of  the  magician,  not  the  assassin  or  the  anatomist.  He  knows  nothing 
of  the   vivisectional   processes   of  Swift,  of  the  hard    heavy   blows  of 

•  Karl  HUlebrand. 

+  This  of  CDtiTse  does  not  apply  to  the  attack  on  Co\mt  Platen,  or,  indeed,  to  any  part  of 
the  "  ReiflebiWer,"  but  only  to  Heine's  mature  work. 
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Dryden,  of  the  quick  sharp  thrusts  of  Pope.  He  draws  the  personality 
of  a  man  out  of  the  sheath  of  his  conTentional  hahits,  and  removes  him 
to  a  wonderland  where  he  is  mocked  and  teased  hy  the  gnomes  and 
elves ;  he  creates  an  imp  in  his  image,  to  attend  him  unceasingly  and 
caricature  his  every  word  and  gesture.  But  our  pity  is  never  excited. 
It  is  but  Ariel  making  sport  of  Caliban^  and  we  only  laugh  at  the 
monster's  uncouth  ways. 

There  is  an  eene  note  in  all  Heine's  best  work,  which  anuonnces 
strange  things^  and  prepares  us  to  excuse  much  that  would  otherwise 
seem  inexcusable.  As  we  pass  the  charmed  circle  in  which  he  conjures^ 
we  feel  we  are  entering  a  fairy  realm  which  has  its  own  laws  and  its 
own  usagesj  where  much  is  allowed  because  much  is  possible,  where 
nature  is  set  free  to  play  the  strangest  antics ;  and  that^  consequently, 
what  is  propriety  in  our  world  would  be  the  coldest  pedantry  in  this. 
But  one  by  one  through  the  cross  lights  there  gleam  human  faces.  As 
we  look  upon  them  we  know  them,  they  gain  a  terrible  reality  from 
the  uucanniness  of  their  surroundings ;  nay,  we  grow  conscious  of  some- 
thing within  them  we  never  perceived  before,  as  in  moments  of  extreme 
emotion  we  may  catch  sight  in  a  familiar  countenance  of  a  trait  wc 
never  see  again,  and  yet  can  never  forget.  That  is  the  sorcerer's 
mark,  the  beast  within  the  man  that  he  has  seen  and  brought  to  light. 
Henceforth  we  know  it  is  there,  however  carefully  it  may  be  concealed. 

It  was  this  union  of  vivid  insight  and  extravagant  fancy  that  lent 
Heine's  political  writings  their  persuasive  power.  No  theorj'  could 
appear  wild  and  unreal  to  a  reader  whose  imagination  had  just  been 
revelling  among  images  so  grotesque  as  those  which  the  poet  always 
had  at  his  beck  and  call,  yet  in  the  humour  there  was  a  truth  that 
carried  conviction  with  it.  It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  the  man 
who  thus  saw  through  the  pretensions  of  others,  grasped  their  real 
characters,  and  brought  their  hidden  weaknesses  and  absurdities  to  light, 
was  himself  nothing  but  a  dreamer.  The  poetical  miracle  was  accepted 
as  an  authoritative  proof  of  the  political  mission.  This  was  the  eflect 
at  which  the  writer  aimed,  and  he  took  care  not  to  mar  it.  All  he 
added  were  a  few  words  of  lyrical  passion  spoken  in  what  seemed  to  be, 
and  perhaps  for  the  moment  was,  a  voice  of  the  most  earnest  conviction. 
His  deepest  meanings  were  su^ested  rather  than  expressed.  Even  in 
his  early  works  he  trusted  but  little  to  axgument,  and  as  his  manner 
became  mature  he  abandoned  it  altogether.* 

*  Th«  ftbove  does  not  quite  Apply  to  the  lett^s  Heine  contribated  to  the  Att^Aur^  0-.:xtU, 
and  anenruds  repnbliMhed  in  a  sepatnte  form,  uid  which,  if  spice  permitted,  woiU'I  iante 
and  repftv  a  closer  exunination.  Tbey  were  in  Bome  respects  hii  most  impcrtant  and 
influential  political  work,  and  are  a  marrd  of  innnnitT  and  inggeatireQess.  Bat  they  were 
written  ander  constant  dread  of  the  censnie,  ai^  so  the  poet*s  geuiu  nerer  had  free  play, 
and,  though  the  moot  self-nstnined,  they  are  the  least  chaiactehstie  of  his  wrrtlngs.  Ereo 
ben,  ho««Ter,  the  KCtbetical  bias  of  the  writer  may  be  clearly  trued,  tfacagh  it  ihows  itself 
in  a  diffemt  way.  Iitdecd,  he  sesms  sootetinies  to  hare  laade  the  rastrictions  to  wfaidi  he 
m»  nbjected  an  excaaafer  letaniiig  to  whaihe  Mt  to  be  hiatrae  ironnceL  Thus  he  will 
iateRupi  a  political  diaqmsitMio  to  pain!  a  §tmrt  [Mtan^  aad  tnm  ima  a  debate  in  the 
Chaabn  to  draw  tha  portnit  «f  Thien  cr  GmamL 
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It. 

In  any  age  or  country  such  uTiting  as  Heine's  roust  liave  iuflucnccd 
public  opisiottj  but  it  was  peculiarly  adajitcd  to  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. During  the  great  period  of  their  literature  the  Germans  had 
displayed  a  marked  iudiSerencc  to  politics.  Tlic  appearance  of  a  ucvr 
bookj  the  first  representation  of  a  play  excited  au  interest  far  wider  and 
deejier  than  the  movements  of  oi'mics  or  the  conclusion  of  treaties.  Per- 
Eect  liberty  of  thought  had  been  secured^  the  uutvcnities  afforded  scope 
and  sustenance  to  philosophers  and  men  of  sciencCj  aud  a  patronage^ 
at  once  generous  and  discriminating,  wa«  exercised  by  several  of  the 
smaller  courts,  especially  by  Weimar.  Satisfied  with  these  advautnges, 
the  scholars  and  poets  were  content  to  leave  the  cai'cs  of  goverument 
to  the  princes  and  their  officials,  and  devoted  their  whole  attention  to 
the  task  of  rendering  their  own  intellectual  lives  as  rich,  as  varied,  and 
OS  comxdete  as  possible.  'NVbo  has  not  regretted  that  his  lot  was  not 
cast  in  those  days  and  among  such  surronndtnga  ?  Who  docs  not  fed 
that  there  was  a  spiritual  dignity  in  the  very  narrowness  and  poverty 
of  ibc  circumstances  amid  wliich  such  lives  as  those  of  Kant,  Herder, 
and  Schiller  were  leil  ?  And  if  Goethe,  the  great  representative  of  the 
period,  could  dispose  over  surocwhat  less  straitened  means,  he  employed 
tliem  with  the  same  resolute  self-deniaL  in  little  thiugs,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  his  culture.  The  age  was  full  of  au  intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur  of  the  simplest,  the  sturdiest,  the  most  unpretentious 
kind,  of  that  greatness  of  soul  wliich  inBtiiictivcly  chooses  the  higher 
rather  than  the  lower  form  of  enjuymcnt.  If  the  best  minds  of  the 
age  withdrew  from  tlie  liura!i»ing  strife  of  public  affairs,  it  was  not  with 
the  aversion  of  tlie  disappointed  enthusiast,  or  the  valetudiuarian  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  religious  recluse,  but  with  the  proud  resolution  of  the 
thinker  or  artist,  who  has  his  own  work  to  do,  and  feels  that  by  doing 
it  he  can  further  bis  fcllow-mcn  more  etlcctively  than  by  asserting  bis 
right  to  be  heard  in  matters  of  State.  Vet  this  withdrawal  was  in  fact 
ijatal,  and  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  putaneiidto  the  social  conditions 
'under  which  alone  the  claKsicul  period  of  German  literature  had  been 
possible. 

When  at  last  the  foreign  yoke  was  broken,  a  change  had  come  over 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  The  Germany  of  1800  was  cosmopolitau,  that 
of  1813  was  intensely  patriotic;  the  political  iatercats  which  had  once 
Ijcen  so  entirely  neglected  now  threatened  to  supplant  every  other. 
The  men  who  had  groaned  under  tlic  heavy  burdens  imposed  by  the 
conqueror,  and  by  a  resolute  effort  at  last  ovcrtlirown  bim^  were  in  no 
bumour  to  return  to  tlie  quiet  of  the  study,  and  to  find  sittisfaction  in 
lives  of  purely  intellectual  exertion.  Their  old  custuinij  had  been  broken 
through,  their  habitual  rerercnce  for  their  social  superiors,  which  alone 
Dttadc  a  free  intercourec  between  princes  and  poets  jHjssiblc,  hail  been 
'rudely  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  war  and  the  spread  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  Everywhere  there  wua  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  old  order  of 
thing!*  could  not  be  simply  nNestablislicd. 
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Yet  it  was  under  that  old  order  tliat  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
nation  liad  grown  to  manhood,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  country  should 
now  look  to  them  for  political  guidance.  Unfortunatelyj  they  were 
without  the  knowledge  and  training  that  statesmanship  requires,  and 
they  approached  the  practical  problems  of  the  day  with  the  abstract 
ideas  and  artistic  tastes  which  belonged  to  a  totally  different  sphere. 
Schiller,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  dead,  and  Goethe,  already  advanced 
in  years,  betrayed  but  little  interest  in  the  new  direction  which  German 
thought  was  taking.  The  reaction  against  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
was  now  so  universal  in  Europe,  had  commenced  in  Germany  nearly 
liftlf  a  century  before.  Its  aim  was  to  substitute  an  organic  for  a 
incchnnicnl  view  of  life,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  advocates  occa- 
sionally rushed  into  the  extreme  opposite  to  that  which  they  combated. 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  their  great  contemporaries,  had  insisted  on  sub- 
jecting every  phase  of  human  life,  its  effort,  aspiration,  and  emotion,  to 
the  narrow  test  of  their  logic  ;  the  German  followers  of  Herder,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  constantly  tempted  to  under-estimate  the  value 
and  the  authority  of  man's  conscious  reason.  They  had  studied  the 
long  processes  of  social  growth  aud  decay  until  they  had  lost  all  hope 
of  influcnciug  them.  A  sort  of  political  quietism  was  the  necessary 
result  of  such  a  frame  of  mind,  and  when  political  influence  fell  into 
their  hands,  aud  the  time  for  action  had  come,  they  hesitated  and 
shrunk  from  the  task;  "they  abstained  from  making  history  on  account 
of  their  supreme  reverence  for  historical  development." 

Thus  the  great  philosophical  conception  which  hns  ruled  the  highest 
thought  of  Europe  from  the  days  of  Herder  to  those  of  Darwin  became, 
fur  a  lime,  a  distinct  impediment  to  the  political  advance  of  Germany. 
It  had  taken  possession  of  the  foremost  minds  in  the  nation,  and  they 
applied  it  to  every  subject  that  presented  itself,  not  only  to  philosophy 
and  theology,  but  to  law  and  history — nay  even,  with  an  ill-advised 
haste,  to  the  natural  sciences.  The  literary  and  artistic  theories  of 
the  Koroantic  school  themselves  ori^nuated  in  the  same  idea,  but  they 
cxcrciswl  an  influence  upon  the  age  which  was  separate  and  peculiar. 

After  passing  through  various  intellectual  phases  the  leaders  of  this 
school  were  attracted,  for  a  time  at  least,  almost  exclusivclv  bv  the 
nJasterpicccsof  the  Middle  Ages,  which  had  long  fallen  into  an  undeserved 
iir^lcct.  Even  Dante  had  passcfl  into  such  semi-oblivion  that  he  conld 
he  treatwl  with  a  safe  contempt  by  A'oltairc,  and  Horace  AValpole  was  so 
ignorant  of  Chaucer  as  to  consider  the  boyish  efforts  of  Chatterton  to  be 
metrically  beyond  any  old  masters  skill.  The  subject  was  new,  and  it 
deserve*!  atteution  :  the  period  was  dark,  and  it  excited  the  imagination . 
For  the  patriotic  German  il  had  a  peculiar  charm,  for  it  was  the  age 
of  his  country's  greatest  glory.  AVhen  his  heart  homed  withiu  him  at 
the  news  of  each  new  defeat,  when  army  after  anoT  was  broken  by  the 
conqaering  legions  of  Napoleon,  and  prince  after  parince  submitted  to 
the  iron  will  td  the  low-boin  despot,  it  was  a  relief  to  tarn  to  the 
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liistory  or  the  great,  the  noble,  the  ill-fated  House  of  IlohcnstauSen. 
But  crcii  this  pntrintic  prejudice  was  hardly  needed.  As  one  by  one 
the  great  iitastcrfjii-ces  of  the  niediicval  poetry  of  Ot^rmany  eame  to 
light  it  is  not  strange  that  their  firet  readcn  sbottld  have  been  fmcinated, 
for  tliey  were  suddenly  hrong'ht  into  the  presence  of  sncli  a  free  per- 
fection of  form,  such  a  di^licate  accuracy  of  exprcssiou,  &9  no  moilcrn 
literature  coold  show,  sneh  as  only  that  of  Italy  in  the  days  of  Che 
early  Renaisaanec  coiild  approach.  And  then  it  was  nil  so  natural,  mi 
hoinelyj  so  familiar,  »o  fragrant  with  tlie  scent  of  fir-trees,  of  the 
newly-turned  earth,  of  the  well-known  flowers  of  spring.  The  romantic 
poets  and  critics  could  not  say  enough  in  its  praiso — enough  has  not 
yet  been  said — for,  except  in  their  own  country,  Walter,  and  Gottfried, 
and  IJartmannj  are  still  almost  unknown.* 

Now  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  ITcinc  felt  to  the  full  the 
literary  aud  imaginative  ebarm  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  he  haa 
done  more  to  reproduce  some  of  its  deepest  and  most  subtle  eS'ects,  its 
suggcstireness,  its  symbolism,  its  highly  artilicial  simplicity,  than  any 
other  poet.  Nor  is  it  only  in  bis  style  and  manner  that  the  inllucnce 
of  the  Middle  Ages  may  bo  traced.  He  grew  to  intellectual  luauhood 
in  the  utniosjdierc  of  the  Romantie  school,  and  his  imagination  was 
saturated  with  mcdiicval  legends,  faiths,  and  superstitions.  But  he 
belonged  to  a  later  geiicratiou,  aud  personal  pre  possessions  in  this  case 
preserved  him  from  the  temptation  of  endeavouring  to  convert  a  poetical 
pleasorc  into  a  political  prineiple. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  school  did.     Tlieir 

tudy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  remarkably  thorough  and  complete. 

They  bad  succeoded  in  grasping  not  only  the  form  but  the  spirit  of 
inediKTBl  institutions,  and  when  they  were  compelled  to  approach  the 
politieal  problems  of  their  own  day,  they  did  so  with  minds  already 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  an  irrevucable  past.  Germany  bad  bueu  ^reat 
uiidcr  that  old  order  of  things,  the  period  of  her  decline  was  that  of 
their  decay ;  did  it  uot  follow  that  if  they  could  be  restored  her  youth 
would  be  renewed  y  Having  udcc  adopted  this  ttniut  the  Uomautic 
politicians  worked  it  out  with  a  philosophical  pedantry  which  would  be 
couiieal  if  its  results  had  not  been  so  deplorable.  They  were  the  Brst 
to  diitcover  and  auuouuee  the  fact  that  the  social  and  political  system 
of  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  result  of  historic  accident 
rather  than  organic  growth.  It  was  not  homogeneous,  the  fidl  and 
clear  embodiment  of  a  great  religious  conviction  or  even  of  a  lay  creed ; 
and  its  anomalies  shocked  the  artistic  taste  of  the  poets  whose  latest  task 
had  been  the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  the  ideal  rather  than  the 
reality  of  the  Middle  Ages.  13ut,  instead  of  looking  forward  to  a 
progress  which  we  can  now  see  to  have  been  inoTitabte,  they  cndea- 
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TouTdl  to  revive  a  form  of  life  wliich  had  been  worn  out  and  cast  finally 
aside  more  Uian  two  hundred  years  before. 

lu  (jiiictcr  limes  n  ticiieme  so  fantastic  would  have  been  harmless; 
amid  the  uuccrUinly  that  prevailed  after  1815  it  -was  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous. M'ith  the  example  of  the  French  Hevolution  before  them  tbo 
Governnienta  might  well  shrink  from  granting  any  new  popular  right,  and 
1)0  anxiously  eager  to  restore  the  conditions  under  which  ex|x:ricucehad 
proved  that  a  quiet  and  orderly  rule  was  possible.  But  rcstricttou»  that 
had  hardly  been  felt  by  a  generation  which  cared  uoLhiiig  fur  politics, 
aeenicd  unendurable  to  one  for  whom  they  were  rapidly  becoming  the 
chief  interest,  and  the  dissatiefaction  of  the  youth  of  the  country  waa 
embittered  by  ruscutmcut  of  irhat  appeared  to  be  the  ingratitude  of  the 
princes,  who  iu  1813  had  ovretl  their  thrones  to  the  spontaueous  devotion 
of  their  subjcctji.  Excesses  followed,  and  then  repressive  measures, 
which  were  at  times  violent,  but  more  frequently  petty  and  hesitating. 
These,  of  course,  increased  the  discontent  they  were  inteudetl  to  allay. 
The  paternal  Governments  of  Germany  had,  in  fact,  undertaken  the  hope- 
IcM  task  of  whipping  their  children  to  t<lcep. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  when  there  was  so  much  good 
will  ou  both  sides,  and  the  differcacca  between  the  rulers  and  tlic  ruled 
chiefly  aroKC  from  a  mutual  misuudcrs landing,  the  cultured  class  might 
have  cxerciftcd  an  iuHucucc  so  beneficent  as  to  have  saved  Germany  half 
a  century  of  discord  and  political  misery.  If  ever  men  were  called  to 
reason,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain,  those  men  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Romantic  school.  From  the  traditions  of  the  time  before  the  war, 
when  the  scholar  and  the  poet  were  the  heroes  of  the  day,  or  rather  its 
acknowledged  teachers  and  prophets,  they  exercised  a  political  in6uencO 
such  as  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  men  of  letters.  Hence  they  cither 
possessed,  or  might  easily  have  gained,  the  confidence  of  both  pnrtics, 
might  have  mediated  between  tbcm,  and  restrained  either  when  it  was 
in  danger  of  rushing  into  an  excess.  This  golden  opportunity  they 
thoughtlessly  cast  away.  Not  only  did  they  aid  and  abet  the  Govcrn- 
ntcnta  iu  every  |>etty  and  short-sighted  act  of  reprcsuon,  they  urged 
them  on  to  extreme.')  from  which  the  sober  sense  of  practical  states- 
men recoiled.  They  have  had  their  reward.  In  no  country  are  the 
ideals  they  loved  so  utterly  dead  as  in  their  own.  The  want  both  of 
fancy  and  spirituality  which  strikes  every  Knglish  rciidcr  in  the  contem- 
porary poetry  and  fiction  of  Germany  ia  due  to  the  aversion  produced  by 
the  exaggerated  stress  laid  upon  tliesc  very  qualities  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantic  poets.  And  if  Germans  of  high  culture,  who  hold  no  positive 
religious  creed,  still  t^o  often  regard  the  Catholic  Church  with  an 
animosity  which  wo  find  it  difficult  to  nndcrstand,  this  ia  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century,  she  has  been 
aceidculally  allied  with  political  reaction  on  the  Continent. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  most  unjust  to  reprcseul  the  above  as  a  fttll 
and  fair  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Romantic  achool.     Against  tliia 
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political  roilnrc  many  a  sfilcnclid  intellectual  succcu  must  be  placed,  aad 
the  culture  not  only  of  Ocrmaiiy  liut  of  Gnropc  owes  to  these  poets  »nd 
critic-t  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  ia  the  more  necessary  to  remember 
because  it  is  somewhat  grudgingly  acknowledged  even  ia  their  owu 
couutry  at  present.  But  though  not  the  wliolc  truth,  it  is  that  part  of 
the  truth  which  alone  coaceros  ns  here,  and  which  iu  lti23,  when 
Heine's  "  Reisebilder"  appeared,  was  moat  disagreeably  obvious  to  the 
Germans  who  desired  a  political  reform. 

These  already  formed  an  important  body  irhose  numbers  were  dailv 
increasing.      In  its  ranks  a  good  deal  of  the  enthusiaflm  as  well  as  much  of 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  was  to  be  found.  The  fever  of  the  war  was 
abating.     The  men  who  liail  grown  to  manhood  during  the  great  literary 
period,  and  whose  minds  had  been  formed  under  the  inlluence  of  the 
calm   and   self-restrained   idcali!im    of  Weimar,  had    long   viewed    the 
cxtraraf);aQees  of  the  Romantic  and  _the  eraggcratious  of  the  Ilistorical 
Mchool  with  dislike,  and  were  now  beginning   to  make  a  lirm   stand 
again«t  them :  the  best  young  men  of  the  new  generation,  who  were 
not  old  enough  to  remember  the  opprcwrions  of  Napoleon,  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  same  side.     But  still  the  Liberals  were  only  a  mixed  and 
incongruous  crowd,  without  dcfiuitc   ends,  without  party  organ iaatioa, 
williont  a  recogni]!ed   spokesman,  and  witbont  a    leader.      In    cferr 
literary  contest  they  had  hitherto  been  hopelessly  worsted,  and  this  was 
ftt  the  time  a  matter  of  more  than  usual  importance.     For  the  culture 
of  the  period  was  essentially  a  literary  eulturc,  and  the  educated  part 
of  tlic  nation  was  extremely  sensitive  to  the  chnrm  of  style-     The  poets 
of  the  great  i^e   had  made  a  careful  study  of  foreign  literature,  and 
their  critical  as  well  as  their  poetical  works  were  in  eveiylwdy's  hands.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  llomautie  writers  that  they  eontiaued 
and  extended  these  Ubours,  nnd  that  by  means  of  translations  of  won- 
derful truth  and  spirit  they  reudered  their  readers  familiar  with   the 
masterpieces  of  almost  every  ogc  and  country.    Hence  a  taste  wa-n  formed 
which  was   at  once   catholic  and   discriminating,  which  was  ready   to 
accept  any  work  of  genius,  however  strange  and  unusual  its  form  might 
at  6rBt  appear,  hut  which  unhesitatingly  rejected  alt  that  was  Hat  and 
commonplace   iu  thought  or  crude  in  expression.     Tlie  reading  public 
•ttll  demanded  that,  as  their  poet  had  said,  the  apples  of  gold  should  be 
presented  ou  dishes  of  silver. 

There  was,  however,  another  evil  from  which  the  Liberal  party 
Buflercd,  and  which  was  far  more  fatal  than  the  want  of  literary  skill. 
ITiis  was  the  entire  aliscnce  of  political  training.  They  were  ignorant 
of  a  thousand  things  with  which  an  intelligent  Knglish  boy  of  sixteen 
is  familiar,  aud  what  seem  to  us  the  simplest  means  of  instruction  were 
beyond  their  reach.  They  were,  of  course,  innocent  of  all  Parliamentary 
reportii,  leading  articles,  and  careful  summaries  of  home  and  foreign 
news;  they  liad  taken  part  in  no  public  business;  they  bad  heard  no 
doubtful  question  of  practical  imjiortance  openly  discussed.     For  in  1835 
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politics  were,  in  GennRny,  a  new  an«l  datif^croiis  amusement,  nrliidr 
most  be  carrfiitly  Vcpi  fmm  the  knowlrdgc  of  the  policr.  Nor  bad  the 
cdncation  nml  lives  of  the  CJcrman  LiheraU  hceii  such  us  were  best  cal- 
culnted  to  make  amcndft  for  the  want  of  poliiieal  «ppriciiec.  Their 
intelleftiinl  rulture  was  far  wider  ftiul  more  thorough  than  that  of  the 
average  Knglish  elector  of  that  day  or  thi»^  but  it  was  cither  abstract  or 
artiatie ;  that  is  to  say,  it  dealt  with  idcaa  or  forms,  not  with  interests 
and  passions.  Tbc  men  who  now  aspired  to  rule  Germany,  and  who,  in 
faet,  giiided  the  thought  of  the  nation  from  this  period  down  to  1866, 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  mercantile  or  mainifaciuring  classes^ 
whose  dftilv  huMDesfl  demands  and  dcx'clops  a  great  deal  of  sound  common 
seiiw,  nor  to  the  la^'ded  gentry  who  are  constantly  hronght  into  oontaet 
with  the  facts  of  lifc'^  and  learn  the  nature  of  men  by  being  compelled 
to  ftorern  tlicm  ;  they  were  profcfcstjw,  dchoolmastcrs,  and  officials  who- 
had  been  sent  from  home  to  school,  from  school  to  the  university,  and 
thence,  after  duly  passing  the  requisite  examinations,  to  some  jiost  where 
they  were  protected  from  alt  competition,  whose  narrow  round  of  duties 
they  faithfully  performed,  and  whose  small  salary  they  as  regularly 
received.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the}*  kue\r  more  of  the 
condition  of  Athens  under  Pericles,  and  that  of  Florence  nndcr  Larfuuto, 
than  of  the  real  life  and  business  of  the  nearest  market  town. 

Such  were  the  persons  who  aspired  to  evolve  the  idea  of  the  modem 
State  from  the  depths  of  their  own  internal  consciousness,  under  the  des- 
perate condition  that  the  result  was  to  be  embodied  iu  no  poem  or  philoso- 
phical treatise,  but  in  a  material  so  unworkable  as  reality.  Can  we  wonder 
that  $0  many  failures  preceded  what  siill  seems  to  most  of  ns  but  a 
partial  suceess?  Ought  we  to  forget  that  it  was  only  through  those 
failures  that  even  such  a  success  became  possible';  But  if  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  a  party  less  equal  to  the  task  thmst  ujwn  it,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  better  audicnw;  for  a  poet  politician,  or  a  writer  more 
capable  of  iiiflueneing  it  than  Heine.  His  political  defects  were  shared 
by  the  great  body  of  his  party,  and  the  very  qualities  which  rendered 
hia  ultimate  failure  certain,  secured  his  immediate  success.  lEe  ^a»,  in 
fact,  the  only  man  who  eouhl  satisfy  both  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
day,  the  newly-awakened  interest  in  all  mnttcis  of  national  importance, 
and  the  highly  culti%'ated  poetical  taste  which  had  been  inherited  from 
an  earlier  generation.  How  could  young  Germany  doubt  that  it  had 
found  its  true  leader  iu  the  author  who  could  I^ud  to  a  polemical  dis- 
quisition all  the  imnginatirc  charm  of  a  tale  or  imem? 

Nor  was  there  any  danger  that  Heine,  changeable  as  his  nature  was, 
■faould  finally  secede  from  his  party.  Easily  as  he  adopted,  advocated, 
and  cast  aside  single  opinions,  be  was  always  true  to  the  Liberal  point 
of  view ;  indeed,  it  was  impo^ihle  for  him  to  abandon  it.  For  this 
man,  *o  richly  gifted  with  every  intellectual  grace  and  charm,  so  refined 
in  his  taste,  so  witty  in  his  eonversation,  bore  what  still  seemed,  not 
only  to  the  yellow-haired  aud  empty-headed  Cfariatian-Ucnnanic  yontb 
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of  the  conutrv,  but  also  to  the  irholc  of  its  nohlc  and  courtly  80ci>ety, 
the  Pariah  marlc  of  the  Jcv  upon  hin  forehead.  It  wn.i  only  in  the 
liiberal  camp  that  a  high  posit  could  lie  assif^cd  to  him,  and  his  social 
dainia  fiilly  acknowledged.  There,  too,  he  could  compel  the  grudging 
respect  of  those  who,  had  he  aided  with  them,  would  have  used  and 
scorned  him. 

Heine's  Liberalism  was  therefore  the  necessary  result  of  lus  social 
position,  but  it  was  aUo  the  necessary  oxitcomc  of  his  inmost  life.  We 
have  seen  that  he  belonged  to  the  Uomantic  school ;  indeed,  he  is  the 
only  poet  who  fully  realized  the  Romantic  ideal.  The  free  piny  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  the  suggestiveuess — above  all,  the  irony  which  critics 
like  the  SchlcgeU  had  constantly  demanded,  are  to  be  found  united  in 
his  works,  and  in  his  works  alone.  Nor  did  he  differ  from  those  writers 
and  their  professed  followers  in  the  general  direction  of  his  taste.  He 
shared  their  somewhat  dreamy  ideality,  their  love  of  historical  research, 
and  even  their  affection  for  the  past.  But  here  the  resemhlanoe  cca.sed. 
They  hoasted  of  being  Christian  and  Germanic  in  their  tendencies;  his 
imagination  loved  to  linger  on  the  traditions  of  an  earlier  faith,  and  the 
history  of  a  more  ancient  race.  They  were  attracted  to  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the  pomp,  the  variety,  and  the  harmony  of  their  external  life, 
and  sought  in  them  not  only  their  ix>ctieal  but  also  their  social  and 
political  ideals.  What  could  that  period  be  to  the  Jewish  poet  when  he 
ceased  to  regard  it  not  merely  as  a  lovely  dream,  hat  a  time  of  dcJiolation, 
of  suffering,  of  oppression,  *'  the  thousand-year-long  martyrdom  of  the 
House  of  Israel  T' 

This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  aloue  a  great 
part  of  Heine's  life  and  much  of  his  work  becomes  thoroughly  clear,  and 
should  an  opportunity  offer,  1  hope  some  dny  to  dwell  at  length  upon  it, 
to  show  how  the  Hebrew  preposaesstons  of  the  poet  affected  his  position 
towards  religion,  philosophy,  and  more  practical  matters ;  how  his 
enforced  baptism  broke  the  moral  strength  of  his  character,  and  led  to 
the  most  ill-fated  of  all  his  actions,  and  how  on  his  long  deathbed  he 
songht  consoliitiou  aud  a  momentary  self-forgctfulness  iu  the  poetry  and 
traditions  of  the  Jews.  It  roust,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  scuti- 
mcDt  was  one  of  race  and  family,  not  of  creed.  To  Heine  all  positive 
religions  were  etiually  true — that  is  to  say,  equally  false.  It  was  the 
strange  history  and  li*agic  fate  of  the  children  of  Lsrael  which  fascinated 
the  imagination  of  the  poet,  and  which,  when  contrasted  with  their  pre- 
sent iotcllectnnl  and  social  (Icgradatioa,  excited  the  strangely  mixed 
feeling  of  reverence,  affection,  and  disgust  which  finds  so  perfect  an 
exprcssiou  in  his  poem,  "The  Princess  Sabbath." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  iu  fact  employed  all  the  poetical  resources  of 
the  Romantic  wliool  in  glorifying  the  objects  of  their  especial  aversion. 
"Eic  painted  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  in  cohiurs  borrowed  fi'om  the 
Nibe)un;;cnlicd,  and  vnu^  the  ideas  of  the  Uevoltition  in  measures  which 
they  hfld  formed  lV»r  tin-  service  of  the  Virgin.     The  most  prosaic  of  all 
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political  creeds,  the  rule  oX  tho  mkltllo  class  aiiil  Oic  ConsUtutioDalism 
of  Louis  Philippcj  became  paasion  aad  music  ou  his  lips.  The  iacidcntA 
of  contemporary  liistory,  wlieii  he  related  them,  gsiinwl  nil  the  force,  the 
fenour,  tho  witchery  of  an  old  ballatl.  Like  Iteginj  the  llomantic  writers 
had  forged  n  magical  sword  which  their  hands  were  powerless  to  away, 
and  noTC^  that  the  |>rincc  who  could  wield  it  had  come,  it  was  turned 
against  them  with  an  irresistible  force. 

It  is  clear  that  the  political  ideality  of  Heine  was  essentially  different 
from  the  Liberal  sentiment  which  was  fust  gaining  ground  in  Germany. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  two  worked  harmoniously  in  the  same  directioa 
and  for  the  same  ends,  and  Heine  occupied  a  recognized  poaition  among 
the  leaders  of  the  movement.  We  have  seen  how  much  of  this  iiiflnenco 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  also  a  humorist,  who  conld  sco 
and  ridicule  the  follies  of  his  eontemporarics,  as  well  as  give  expressioa 
to  their  aspiration.  Had  his  wit  been  a  mere  trick  of  style,  his  habit  of 
contrasting  the  ideal  with  the  real  a  mere  literary  affectatiDO,  as  some  of 
his  critics  seem  to  suppose,  he  might  for  a  time  have  played  a  political 
part  of  gix-at  im|iortance.  Unforliinntcly  for  his  ambitions  dreams,  Imt 
most  fortunately  for  posterity,  the  inmost  nature  of  his  genius  compelled 
liim  to  look  at  life  in  this  way  and  not  otlierwise,  and  so  tbo  very 
qualities  which  lent  him  his  extraordinary  power,  prevented  him  from 
employing  it  for  any  practical  end. 

In  his  youth  he  had  dreamed  of  a  Germany  set  free  not  only  from  the 
galling  restraints  and  petty  restrictions  of  an  antiqnntcd  imlitieal  system, 
but  also  from  what  seemed  to  him  the  prtyudice  and  narrowness  of  its 
social  life — of  a  Germany  in  which  tbo  higheat  intellectual  character  of 
the  nation  sliould  attain  a  free  and  full  development,  should  select  ita 
own  objcctd  and  dt-terminc  its  own  fate.  Tins  dream  image  he  clothed 
with  all  the  strength  and  loveliness  wltieh  were  su^ested  by  the  deepest 
thought  and  tho  noblf»t  poetry  of  the  countrj'.  No  one  knew  or  loved 
that  spiritiml  Germany  better  than  Heine.  He  could  not  doubt  its 
existence,  for  it  spoke  to  him  not  only  from  every  volume  in  the  great 
trcasurc-houae  of  German  literature,  but  still  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
from  his  own  heart.  AVhat,  then,  was  wanting  but  the  great  effort  that 
should  endow  the  true  gcnins  of  the  nation  with  power  and  dominion  ? 
In  this  cause  he  was  ready  to  spcnrl  and  be  spent.  But  when  be  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  only  means  by  which  sucb  a  revolution 
coidd  be  accomplished,  he  shrank  back  in  disgust.  It  was  not  merely  the 
circumstances  which  lie  has  so  humorously  descrihcd — the  coarse  lan- 
guage and  rough  manners  of  the  German  exiles  in  Paris,  their  fondness 
for  small  beer,  their  habit  of  indulging  in  unlimited  quantities  of  bad 
tobacco  as  soon  as  any  political  question  wa«  to  be  discussed,  which  drove 
the  poet  out  of  their  company,  but  also  the  feeling  that  their  aims  and 
wishes  were  diametrically  opposed  to  bis  own.  He  desired  a  sptritnal 
and  they  a  temporal  kingdom — he  a  promised  land  flowing  with  the  milk 
and  honey  of  the  purest  intellectual  joy ;  they  the  llesb-pots  and  garlic  of 
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It  wa»  the  old  story.  For  the  ideal  German  people  be  was 
prepared  to  offer  htmvelf  as  a  sacrifice,  but  he  recoiled  from  any  iutel- 
tectual  community  with  tlicse  its  real  repre&cutatires. 

The  gradual  rccoguitiou  of  this  fact  by  the  poet  marked  an  era  in  hiK 
mental  derelopmcut.  Uitherto  he  secma  to  have  thought  that  the  great 
gulf  which  divides  man's  inner  fnim  hts  outer  life  might  yet  Lc  bridged 
OTcr,  that  it  had  opened  up  only  in  modem  times,  and  was  caused  by 
the  religious  traditious  or  the  social  and  political  circumstances  of  the 
day.  With  tliese  he  had  accordingly  done  battle.  I3ut  about  18  tl  he 
clearly  realized  the  fact  that  no  social  revolution  or  cUaugo  of  govcm- 
ment  can  da  away  with  suOeriug ;  that  under  do  outward  conditions  can 
man's  aspirations  be  fully  realized  ;  that  our  human  restlessness  and  pain 
are  the  result  of  no  mere  passing  fevcr^  but  Ibc  syniptoinsof  an  organic 
disease  which  the  most  skilt'ot  physician  can  but  palliate,  and  only  the 
quack  pretends  to  cure.  Or,  since  it  is  so  diRicuIt  even  in  our  own 
experience  to  mark  the  point  where  enthusiasm  ceases  and  ambition 
begins,  and  even  Uciue's  warmest  admirers  cannot  claim  for  his  character 
any  unusual  loftiness  or  purity,  perhaps  wc  ought  rather  to  say  that  on 
attaiuiug  his  fortieth  year  be  began  to  pcrccire  that  nature  hud  not 
fitted  him  for  a  political  part.  At  any  rate,  be  withdrew  from  the  field 
of  politics,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  bis  life  to  purely  imaginative  writing. 


III. 

It  is  only  in  the  works  of  this  last  period,  in  the  "  Goils  in  Exile," 
the  "  CoiifcHsions/'  "  Atta  Troll,"  and  "  Ilomancero,"  that  the  whole 
strength  and  grace  of  the  poefs  genius  became  clearly  visible.  If  we 
were  to  add  another  book  to  the  short  list,  it  would  be  "Germany: 
a  Winter  Tale,'''  which  was.  written  at  almost  the  same  time.  In 
single  passages  of  his  earlier  writings,  it  is  true,  oacb  of  Heine's 
varied  gifts  is  displayed  to  as  great,  occasionally  to  an  even  greater 
advantage,  and  tho«o  who  arc  attracted  by  any  one  of  Ihese  rather  than 
by  the  inmost  nature  of  the  iKtct's  mind  and  his  consummate  art,  will 
conacqnently  continue  to  prefer  them.  But  there  the  different  sides  of 
Ilia  genius  are  displayed  singly,  bis  powers  are  constantly  separated 
from  and  not  uiifrcqucntly  in  confliut  with  each  other;  here  only  do 
they  work  in  unison,  and  tlioreforo  produce  wluit  can  entirely  satisfy 
the  imagination.  It  was  only  in  his  long  last  illness  that  his  mind 
attained  true  freedom  and  harmony. 

But  these  were  entirely  of  an  ffiHtbctical,  not  of  an  ethical  nature. 
The  old  discord  still  remained  unsolved  and  unfo^ottcn,  but  it  was  now 
accepted  aa  a  necessary  part  of  life,  to  be  fully  rceognised  and  even 
dwelt  upon  by  the  poet;  it  was  no  longer  an  evil  which  the  politician 
was  bound  to  heal.  It  was  a  thing  to  be  depicted  and  expressed,  not 
altered.  By  thus  abandoning  every  prnetical  purpose,  Heine  was 
enabled  to  look  upon  life  without  prejudice  or  prepossessiou,  and  to 
speak  frankly  of  what  he  saw. 
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It  is  usual  for  critics  with  a  turn  for  moralizing  to  deuounce  him  for 
the  earuestuess  with  which  be  insisted  on  what  he  felt  so  deeply,  the 
pettiness  and  inadequacy  of  our  human  life;  and  it  is  probably  rather  plea- 
sant to  insinuate  oue's  own  moral  superiority  to  so  great  an  intellect,  at 
the  cheap  cost  of  a  few  of  those  optimistic  phrases  which  flow  so  readily 
from  the  pen.  But  then  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  answer 
suggested  by  the  poet  in  many  of  his  exquisite  I3rric3.  It  may  perhaps 
be  easier  for  us,  who  have  been  troubled  with  no  very  violent  passions, 
and  are  in  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  a  hearty  appetite,  to  take  a 
cheerful  view  of  life,  than  for  a  great  lyrical  poet  to  do  so — especially  a 
great  lyrical  poet  who  has  been  stretched  upon  a  sick-bed,  and  there 
subjected  for  long  years  to  such  tortures  as  it  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  the  most  malignant  inquisitor  to  conceive.  And  besides,  all 
such  criticism  ignores  what  was  exactly  Heine's  highest  ethical  quality, 
his  stern  intellectual  honesty.  No  other  German  poet,  not  even  Goethe, 
was  so  constantly  impelled  to  say  what  was  true  and  not  what  was 
pleasant.  He  dared  to  look  into  the  darkest  abysses  of  our  nature,  and 
to  tell  what  he  saw  there ;  our  moralists  must  follow  his  example,  if 
their  optimism  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  summer  day-dream.  They 
may  be  right  in  thinking  that  at  beat  his  was  only  a  half-truth ;  but 
even  half  a  truth  is  better  than  a  whole  lie,  however  pleasantly  the 
latter  may  sound.  Now,  as  of  old,  it  is  the  false  prophet  who  cries 
Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  people 
still  hear  him  gladly. 

When  Heine  began  to  write,  German  literature  was  in  danger  of 
tailing  into  a  condition  of  utter  falsity.  Most  of  the  authors  of  the 
younger  generation  thought  they  could  begin  where  Goethe  had  left  off, 
and  attain  the  sunny  calm  of  his  age  without  passing  through  the 
stm^les  of  his  youth.  Their  verses  were  cheerful  enough,  for  cheer- 
fulness was  one  of  the  ingredients  of  their  poetical  receipt.  Who  opens 
their  volumes  now,  except  for  historical  purposes  or  to  study  the  felici- 
ties of  their  diction  and  metre  ?  If  Heine  still  Ures,  it  is  because  he 
spoke  of  what  he  himself  had  felt  and  seen,  and  not  of  any  gospel  which 
he  accepted  on  hearsay  merely.  The  same  frankness  and  sincerity,  the 
same  readiness  to  recognixe  all  the  facts  of  life,  characterixe  his  latest 
work,  but  here  the  discord  no  longer  breaks,  like  a  jarring  note,  through 
the  music ;  it  is  solved  in  a  perfect  poetical  harmony.  Even  in  his 
"  Confessions'*  the  poet  remains  objective,  and  speaks  of  his  own  sufferings 
with  the  quiet  of  a  mere  spectator,  or  at  least  only  with  such  personal 
feeling  as  has  been  entirely  purified  by  the  imagiuation.  In  the  other 
works  abo^'e  mentioned,  the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  is  entirely 
poetical,  and  it  is  in  these  that,  as  I  said  before,  the  ideal  of  the  German 
Bomautic  school  was  for  the  first  and  last  time  fully  realized. 

Yet  there  is  a  note  in  them  that  does  not  bdong  to  the  Romantic 
adKtol,  whose  writers  either  endeavoured  simply  to  reproduce  the  past, 
to  lerive  its  sentiinents,  and  galvanise  its  c«tvickioiu  into  what  was  at 
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best  but  a  ghastly  mockery  of  life,  or  aimed  merely  at  producing  some 
such  impressiou  as  a  fairy  tale  leaves  upon  the  mind.  With  few  excep- 
tions, as  soon  as  they  indulged  in  fiction  they  lost  their  hold  not  only  on 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  on  actual  life  altogether.  It  was  in  these  that 
Heine  sought  his  inspiration.  What  artists  call  his  motivea  are  constantly 
real  and  modem.  It  is  always  some  personal  experience,  impression,  or 
observation,  or  some  phase  of  passing  events,  that  sets  his  imagiuation 
in  motion ;  but  as  soon  as  this  impulse  has  been  given,  he  removes  the 
poetical  suggestion  from  the  midst  of  its  prosaic  surroundings,  and  places 
it  in  a  fairy-land  where  it  assumes  some  grotesque  or  eerie  form.  He 
translates  the  gossip  of  Paris  into  Egyptian  or  Oriental  history,  and 
finds  his  own  biography  written  in  medieeval  chronicles.  And  as  his 
wildest  and  most  romantic  poems  are  constantly  suggested  by  our  real 
modem  life,  so  in  turn  they  constantly  re-suggeat  it.  We  can  hardly  say  of 
any  single  verse  that  it  is  either  ancient  or  modern,  fanciful  or  realj  it 
is  all  these  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  in  such  a  way  that  while 
we  feel  the  contrast  it  does  not  pain  us.  The  consciousness  of  the  actual 
world,  which  we  are  never  permitted  long  to  lose,  lends  the  dream-picture 
a  vividness  and  pungency  which  is  quite  wanting  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantic  poets,  while  the  truth  itself  gains  from  the  imaginative  setting 
a  deeper,  a  manifold  significance. 

But  in  order  fully  to  enjoy  "Atta  Troll"  and  "Romancero,"  the  reader 
must  approach  them  with  a  perfectly  fi-ee  and  open  mind.  He  must 
give  himself  up  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  and  allow  his  imagina- 
tion passively  to  respond  to  the  rapid  changes  of  the  poet's  verse.  Above 
all,  he  must  not  seek  in  these  poems  a  purpose  which  they  do  not  possess. 
That  they,  like  Heine's  earlier  works,  have  acted  as  a  powerful  solvent 
on  many  an  old  conviction  and  many  a  new  ideal,  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  this  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  writer's  miud,  not  to  his  intention, 
which  is  here  purely  sesthetical,  even  when  he  treats  religious  or  poetical 
themes.  Indeed,  he  constantly  appeals  to  the  influence  still  possessed 
by  the  creeds  and  sentiments  he  had  done  so  much  to  overthrow.  It 
is  because  these  ghosts  still  retain  their  terrors  that  we  tremble  when 
he  derides  them ;  because  we  half  believe  in  these  gods  that  we  shudder 
at  hia  mockery.  And  this  shock  and  shudder  tie  quite  as  much  within 
his  purpose  as  the  laugh  or  sigh  that  follows.  There  may  he  something 
morhid  in  this  phase  of  his  taste,  hut  it  is  certain  that  in  this  last 
period  simple  emotions  no  longer  interest  him.  While  his  laugh  is 
loudest,  the  tears  are  gathering  in  his  eyes,  and  before  they  have  finished 
flowing,  the  smile  agaiu  brightens  on  his  lip.  He  mixes  his  purest  joy 
with  some  strange  sense  of  sin  and  horror — there  is  the  thrill  of  a  for- 
bidden pleasure  in  his  verse — the  sweetness  of  stolen  waters.  On  those 
who  have  never  held  the  faiths  he  ridicules,  this,  his  strangest  and  most 
peculiar  charm,  must  be  entirely  lost.  In  a  word,  Heine  was  the  poet 
of  an  age  of  doubt,  of  intellectual  ferment,  of  rapid  spiritual  transitions, 
which  at  one  moment  clung  lovingly   nnd  timorously  to  the  breast  of 
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the  post,  and  at  tlic  uext  cried  {lassionately  with  outstretched  hands  for 
the  bauhlMthat  gleamed  through  the  half-closed  fingers  of  the  futuffr— 
an  age  of  inSnitc  hope  aud  iuliuite  dcs|)air,  vhcu  Ocnmnjr,  sat«d  with 
her  intellectual  trium^h^,  yearned  bliudlj,  and  as  yet  vaiul,r,  for  the 
life  of  iictioo  which  had  hitherto  bceu  denied  her.  We  all  know  the 
story  of  TannliSuser;  it  might  have  become  the  epic  of  that  gcceratiou. 
They  too  had  heguu  by  tigbliiig  bravely  in  a  sacred  cau^e ;  thea 
they  had  east  off  the  old  spiritual  yuke,  had  broken,  at  least  intel- 
Icctnally,  through  every  couvcutioual  rctstraiut,  bad  hastened  with  eager 
hearts  and  lluehing  cheeka  to  the  witching  cavern  where  the  Queen  of 
Joy  and  Tjovc  had  so  long  held  her  secret  court.  But  there,  in  the 
midst  of  the  softest  dalliance,  «ome  diataut  tone  as  of  a  church  belt 
suddenly  fell;  old  meuiorie«  awakened,  aud  pleaded  with  a  pathetic  irre- 
sistible power.  The  loudest  music  could  not  drown,  the  sweetest  kissea 
of  the  heathen  goddess  eould  uot  silence  them.  Had  not  these  men 
been  baptiwd?  Were  they  not  the  heirs  of  an  infinite  loiiging?  So 
they  rushed  wildly  forth,  and  fell  heartbroken  before  the  old  shrines,  only 
to  find  that  no  word  but  one  of  mockery  would  rise  to  their  lips.  Then 
they  rose  and  returned,  sadly  and  silently,  to  the  House  of  Venus,  whose 
realm  they  accepted,  not  now  as  very  heaven  indeed,  but  as  the  only 
poor  substitute  earth  supplied  for  what  had  been  eterually  lost. 

We  Engliahmeu  belong  to  a  sober  race.  Since  the  times  of  the 
Puritans  we  have  never  dreamed  of  rcaliziug  a  heaven  upon  earth.  As 
Mr.  Ituskiu  saya,  the  best  of  us  would  probably  be  surprised  if  he  wen 
to  see  a  group  of  augeU  singing  in  the  fog  that  too  often  overhangs 
Holboru  Viaduct.  Indeed,  our  last  great  effort  in  a  celestial  direction 
was  so  painful  a  failure,  that  we  were  heartily  glad  to  return  to  the 
earthly  roast  beef  aud  plum-pudding  of  the  Itestoratiou,  and  have  ever 
since  felt  a  wholesome  dread  of  tho«e  who  would  induce  us  to  repeat 
the  sublime  but  »omewhat  hazardous  and  uncomfortable  experiment. 
Well,  if  wc  have  not  turned  our  Parliament  into  a  conventicle,  or  our 
studies  into  oratories,  wc  have  certainly  never  joined  in  the  unholj 
festivities  of  the  ^'enusberg.  We  are,  as  1  hare  said,  a  sober  people. 
And  the  Germans  of  the  day  ? — Well,  they  have  done  great  things,  and 
a  uoble  future  lies  open  before  them.  But  one  thing  they  have  not  done 
— they  will  not  do.  They  hare  uot  found  the  blue  flower,  the  woodland 
chapel  still  is  hid. 

"  Ach  irvnin  atclit  dor  Tetnfiel  aklit  am  Fliuae, 
Adi  wanuu  Ut  die  Bradte  nicttt  getnut  f ' 

For  them,  as  for  us,  the  day  of  intense  belief  iu  an  ideal,  of  paaaionate 
effort  to  realize  it,  is  past.  That  period  of  their  national  life  which 
was  so  nuble  iu  it»  aapiration,  so  vide  and  fervent  in  its  sympathies, 
so  poor  in  its  auhievcment,  so  wild  in  its  despair— the  period  of  iUudoa 
and  of  disillusion,  has  fallen  quite  dead  and  silcut ;  all  that  remains  ot 
it  it  the  echo  that  rings  through  a  poet's  verse. 
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This  is  Heine's  claim  to  immortalitj' — that  in  his  work  the  whole 
spiritual  life  of  his  age  is  reflected  and  expressed.  It  was  not  a  great 
age,  it  ma^  be ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  a  calm  and  objectiTe  otw,  bat  it 
was  an  age  of  great  problems,  and  an  intensely  ardent  and  strangely 
varied  life.  And  all  its  highest  intellectual  endeavour,  its  wildest  passion, 
its  teuderest  emotion,  its  hope  and  its  heartbreak,  find  a  voice  in  his  verse. 
A  high  theme,  but  one,  let  me  repeat,  which  he  treated  in  no  abstract 
manner,  in  no  carefully  exsLlted  style.  His  deepest  thoughts,  his  saddest 
memories  and  forebodings,  he  clothed  in  tales  which,  as  mere  stories, 
delight  the  schoolboy;  in  language  whose  superficial  meaning  the  labourer 
can  understand  and  enjoy,  in  measures  that  the  peasant  girl  can  sing 
to  her  old  ballad  tunes.  Had  he,  like  Goethe,  retired  into  a  world  of 
artistic  ideals,  he  could  not  thus  have  expressed  the  stormy  political 
passion  of  his  age  ;  had  he  been  a  political  enthusiast  like  Borne,  he  could 
not  thus  have  reproduced  in  a  purely  poetical  form,  not  only  its  strength, 
but  its  weakness,  its  failure  as  well  as  its  success.  The  best,  the  con- 
clusive defence  of  his  life  and  character,  is  to  be  found  in  his  works, 
which,  had  he  been  a  wiser,  a  happier,  and  a  better  man,  he  might  not 
perhaps  have  written,  but  which  it  is  now  very  certain  the  world  will 
not  be  persuaded  to  forget. 

Charles  Oeant. 


THE  FUTURE   OF   THE   CANADIAN 
DOMINION. 


WHAT  is  lo  be  the  future  of  Canada  ?  To  those  who  do  not  care 
to  look  below  the  surface  of  things^  or  to  consider  contingencies 
in  advance  of  the  present  timcj  the  question  may  appear  an  easy  and 
perhaps  an  unnecessary  one. 

Have  we  not  promoted  and  carried  out  the  confederation  of  our  North 
American  colonies  into  one  great  Dominion^  which  stretches  across  the 
vast  continent  at  its  widest  part^  and  contains  within  itself  such  bound 
less  territories,  such  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  such  magnificent 
expanses  of  river,  lake,  and  forest,  and  of  prairie  for  cornland  and 
pasture,  as  seem  to  constitute  it  the  very  paradise  for  settlers,  and  to 
give  promise  at  no  distant  day  of  a  nation  as  great,  and  a  national  life 
as  prt^ressive,  as  that  of  the  great  Republic  which  bounds  its  southern 
frontier  ?  Have  we  not  laid  the  foundations  of  future  greatness,  aud 
have  we  anything  more  to  do  than  wait  for  the  certain  results  to' 
develop  themselves  in  the  years  to  come  ? 

To  those  who  not  only  watch  the  course  of  events,  but  study  their 
bearing  on  the  future,  the  question  does  not  meet  with  so  easy  or  so 
satisfactory  a  solution.  To  them  the  present  seems  full  of  waruing  and 
the  future  full  of  peril,  if  the  warning  be  neglected. 

They  cannot  but  see,  as  every  one  does  see  who  crosses  the  Niagara 
river,  that,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  done  for  Canada, — perhaps  even  just 
because  of  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  done  for  her,  though  not  in  the 
best  way, — she  has  hitherto  failed  to  do  as  much  as  she  might  for 
herself.  The  settlers  on  both  sides  of  the  river  arc  largely  Anglo-Saxou 
in  race,  and  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  not  greatly  different ; 
yet  evidently  the  social  forces  at  work  must  have  diverged  materially, 
to  judge  by  the  results  produced.  On  the  American  side  all  the 
activities  of  life  seem  in  fuller  tide,  and  there  is  a  manifest  movement 
and  progress  for  which  we  look  in  vain  on  the  Canadian  side. 
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But  even  if  the  traveller  come4  to  tlie  couclusiun,  oa  he  probabljr 
would,  tlmt  the  dilVereuce  of  political  system  in  sufBcicnt  to  accouut  for 
tlie  tiiflcrcDCc  of  dcveloiiiueut  of  national  life  in  the  two  countries,  at 
Leaat  tip  to  the  period  of  the  eoufederation,  it  remains  to  be  conftidcrud  how 
far  that  chauge  uiiiy  ftffect  ihe  qucslion,  and  whether  it  will  be  sulficicut, 
withiQ  any  reasouable  time,  of  itself  to  briog  ahout  the  needful  rcmud/. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  must  t>c  admitted  that  the  sigcs  of  imprOTC- 
aient  are  rather  meagre.  Tlie  confederation  waa  brought  about  with  some 
diOiculty.  It  was  cynically  Kaid  at  the  time,  that  with  Outario  aud 
Quebec  it  was  rather  a  divorce  thau  a  union ;  that  Nora  Scotia  wa« 
coerced  and  conipcn.sate<l  tiy  damages  for  the  loa^  of  her  honour ;  that 
New  Brnnswick  was  frightened  into  it,  and  then  compensated;  that 
Manitoba  was  procuixd,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  purchase;  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia  were  seduced  by  pledges  aud 
prombcA  very  incouvenieut  afterwards  to  fulfil.  The  eoufederation  has 
thus  hardly  reached  real  union.  Representatives  of  the  various  provinces 
can  taunt  each  other  that  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Priuce  Edward 
Island,  and  British  Columbia  are  losing  concerns,  and  .all  show  deficits ; 
while  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and  Qucbci.-,  with  handsome  surplus 
incorara,  pny  for  the  whole  thing.  It  is  pointed  out  that  confederation 
has  not  reduced,  but  has  greatly  ioercasMl  the  administrative  expendi- 
ture, and  has  already  doubled  the  debt.  It  may,  however,  be  not 
unfairly  alleged  tlmt  the  period  of  probation  is  too  brief,  and  that, 
however  good  the  policy  of  confederation  may  be,  it  could  hardly 
develop  great  results  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  makiug  every  reasonable 
allowance  for  that,  there  is  abundant  ntom  for  doubt,  if  that  policy  is 
by  itself  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  results  aimed  at,  within  any  such 
time  as  may  avert  the  dangers  that  loom  in  the  not  distant  future.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  situatiou  is,  that  those  who  doubt  the  policy, 
alike  with  those  who  dread  it,  though  for  different  reaaous,  are  unwilling 
to  wait  on  a  derclopmcnt  that  seems  to  move  so  slowly. 

"Hiey  say  that  Canada  is  in  the  alack  water  between  two  great  tides 
of  life,  and  having  little  part  in  cither. 

The  national  life  of  America — youthful,  tumultuous,  and  energetic  ; 
brimming  with  hope  and  pnrposc — sweeps  sui^ingly  past  her.  The 
national  life  of  Kngland,  mighty  in  heroic  tradition  and  strengthened 
by  the  wi&lnm  of  ages,  flows  on  its  stately  course,  little  heeding  the 
Bmallcr  eddies  that  circle  by  its  side.  England,  indeed,  is  rciidy 
to  guide  and  to  protect,  hut  she  allows  her  colonics  Uttlu  share  in  tho 
creation  of  her  biatory,  and  none  in  the  higher  policy  of  her  Km|urc. 

It  is  urged  that,  so  long  as  this  system  continues,  confederatiou  only 
r&largcs  the  scale  of  whitt  ytan,  aud  what  continues  to  he,  local  aud 
parochial ;  and  that,  apart  from  absolute  indei>cndcnce,  the  only  way  in 
vhich  a  healthy  aud  vigorous  national  life  can  be  created  in  a  young 
country  is  by  allowing  it  to  share  in  the  supremo  govemmenj  of  what< 
erer  greater  nation  it  may  form  an  integral  part. 
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Absolute  independence  may  for  the  present  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, DS  probably  neither  in  Canada  nor  clsenhcrc  is  there  any  distinct 
party  entertainieg  the  beUef  Ibat  either  now,  or  at  aiiy  future  time  near 
enough  to  come  within  the  scope  of  practical  politics,  can  tlie  Dominion 
be  Htrong  enough  to  aim  at  complete  independcncOj  or  to  portcct  herself. 
A  population  of  only  four  millious,  and  with  little  wealth  or  financial 
power,  could  do  Htttc  against  a  population  uf  forty  millions,  irith  great 
veolth  and  comimrativcly  unbounded  financial  reaource;  and  these 
relative  conditions  do  not  admit  of  siieody  alteration.  Many  may  doubt 
•whether,  with  so  vast  a  frontier,  it  would  be  [loasiblc  for  lier,  even  with 
the  aid  of  Kiigland,  to  maintain  hcr»elf  against  a  neighbour  so  power- 
ful as  the  Unitcrd  States;  but  that  t>hc  mut^t  lean  on  ihc  one  coutury 
or  on  the  oilier,  no  one  doubts  at  all. 

The  policy  of  Kngland  towards  licr  colonies  may  be  held  to  have 
undergone  some  change  at  the  period  wheo  it  was  decided,  to  withdraw 
from  them  a  permanent  establishment  of  British  troops;  and  manifestly 
the  object  of  that  change  was  to  train  the  colouies  to  self-reliance,  and 
encourage  a  spirit  of  independence  that  might  make  their  protection 
less  of  a  strun  on  the  mother-country  in  the  event  of  her  being  engaged 
in  a  great  war. 

fiutcvcn  lung  before  that  time  tlie  colonial  jmliey  of  Groat  Britain  had 
been  directed  rather  to  raising  up  new  nationalities,  which  might  in  time 
become  inde|M;iident  of  her,  than  to  raising  up  Stales  which  might  in 
the  fninrc  aspire  to  l>ceome  integral  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  share  pro- 
portionately in  its  reHpoiiHihiliticH  and  in  ita  honours. 

Ill  face  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Engliah  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful colonial  i>oIicy  in  the  worlds  it  may  be  rather  a  dilTictilt  task  to 
impugn  its  wisdom,  and  to  say  that  a  somewhat  different  policy  would  have 
been  more  successful  still ;  yet  the  opinion  does  exist,  and  the  course  of 
rec<-nt  events  is  forcing  it  into  prominence,  that  such  is  the  fact,  and 
that  at  least  in  one  point,  that  of  giving  each  colony  coroi)lete  control 
of  its  own  fiscal  regulations,  even  to  the  extent  of  cstabUithing  hostile 
tariffs  against  the  niuther>country,  a  policy  was  adopted  that  has  already 
led  to  serious  evil  consequences,  and  may  yet  lead  further  towards  actual 
disruption. 

Probably  if  Great  Britain  had  iKXtseftsed  no  colouies  till  aRcr  she  had 
herself  become  a  free-trade  country,  she  woiild  have  given  these  children 
of  hen  coustitntions  somewhat  iu  accordance  witli  frcb-intde  priueiples. 
In  leaving  them  full  control  of  their  customs  dutic-s  sbo  has,  as  matters 
have  tumc«l  out,  been  blind  to  her  own  interests,  and  likewise  to  tboso 
of  the  colonics  themselves. 

When  we  see  colony  af\er  colony  adopting  tarifft  more  or  less  hostile 
lo  the  trade  of  the  mother-country,  and  ignorantly  impeding  their  own 
progress  while  injuring  her,  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  ask.  What  is  the 
value  of  any  colony  to  Great  Britain  except  in  the  prospect  of  a  profitable 
trade  ?  As  mere  outlets  for  surplus  puputation,  their  value  is  certaiuly 
not  considerable,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  servo 
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tliat  purpose  for  us  far  better  than  tlo  all  uiir  colonics  put  together. 
Vnfortonatcly  all  take  away,  not  tlio  clasMs  vrc  want  to  get  quit  of, 
our  pauper  and  criminal  population,  but  the  very  marrow  of  our  workiug 
class,  which  further  miuiiniscs  the  bcnciit ;  thus  the  only  compensation 
is  the  groving-  up  of  a  new  community,  with  Euglish  tastes  and  habits, 
to  be  oonsumcra  of  our  manufactures,  and  to  take  them  in  exchange  for 
the  eommodities  which  their  new  resonrccs  enable  them  to  produce. 
If  they  limit  or  check  tbc  growth  of  such  trade  by  hostile  tariOs, 
it  is  (iiillcult  to  see  what  is  to  be  had  in  return  for  the  heavy  costs  we 
have  incurrc<l  throngh  (bunding  and  protecting  these  colonies;  while, 
in  event  of  war,  tbc  defence  of  such  wide-spread  and  distant  dei>ciidencic3 
vould  be  a  scrioiiB  source  of  weakness  to  us. 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  tho  Dominion,  cither  Ihrough  American 
example  or  under  American  influence,  lias  hitherto  been  ilic  most  hostile 
of  all  our  colonics.  The  duty  levied  on  our  principal  mannfnctures  ranges 
from  20  to  30  per  cent.,  and  yet  no  one  of  all  our  colonies  would  gain 
anvthing  like  so  much  iVom  free  trade  with  us  as  would  the  Domiaiou. 
The  opening  of  her  ports  would  be  tho  dawning  of  a  new  prosperity. 
It  would  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  in  her  direction,  it  would  ensure 
the  building  of  her  Pacific  Railway,  it  would  fill  with  settlers  the  vast 
western  territories,  now  opening  up  so  alowly  though  with  capabilities 
so  gn^at,  and  it  would  make  her  ]>orts  the  scat  of  a  commerce  hitherto 
hardly  dreamed  of  in  her  most  sanguine  moments. 
.  Vie  iu  the  old  cotintry,  while  considering  tliis  question,  cannot  forget 
that  all  tliosc  vast  western  territories  from  which  the  Dominion  tJiriff 
abuts  out  our  trade,  arc  properly  our  own.  Partly  by  coiiquest,  jiarlly 
vith  moucy,  Great  Jiritain  gained  them  or  bought  them.  By  lavish 
expenditure  of  treasure,  for  which  she  has  had  no  return,  her  claim  on 
the  territory  Ims  been  strengthcnctl. 

The  term  "bavish"  can  be  most  truly  applied,  whether  tbc  cost  is 
counted  from  the  addition  to  our  national  debt  causcfl  by  the  war  with 
France  which  ended  with  the  treaty  of  Paris  under  which  Canada  was 
ceded  to  ub,  or  from  the  mere  annual  outlay  in  protecting  and  governing 
onr  conquest  ever  since.  To  get  at  the  former  basis,  I  find  that  in 
1755  our  whole  debt  stood  at  the  modest  figure  of  i74,5~l,840,  and 
dnriug  peace  was  being  annually  reduced;  but  in  1762  it  bad  risen  to 
jei*Hi,0S2,Htl-,  an  increase  of  £72,111,00*;  and  making  the  most 
moderate  alluwauee  for  interruption  of  reductions,  the  original  coat  of 
Canada  through  that  war  may  be  fairly  stated  at  eighty  millions  sterling. 
That  sum,  at  even  so  low  a  rate  as  3  per  cent.  comiHiuiul  interest, 
vouJd  by  this  time  have  multiplied  itHBlf  by  thirty-seven  times, 
and  would  reach  the  onorraoas  Jigaro  of  £2,907,741,028,  or  nearly 
three  thousand  millions,  or  nearly  four  times  the  present  amount  of  our 
National  Debt  t 

But  even  that  is  not  all,  for  tho  annual  cost  incurred  during  the 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  that  have  elapsed  would  make  up  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  no  iosigniflcant  dimensions  iu  the  account  between  ua. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at  fi^ircs  ercu  nearly  exact,  and  it  is- 
doubtful  if  they  coulil  now  be  got.  The  only  PBrlinmcntary  petums 
that  show  tliem  in  a  concise  forui  are  for  tbe  years  eommeuciog  with 
1858-59  and  euding  witb  ]  872— 73.  'ITiosc  fifteen  years'  expenses 
amount,  without  interest,  to  ten  and  a  half  millions,  or  an  average  of 
£700.000  a  year.  I'^iAeen  years  make  up  only  a  small  part  of  a  hundred 
and  se*'entpfii,  hut  these  prohaiily  include  all  the  most  costly  years,  as 
there  was  a  rise  from  ^£^51^5:}  in  18fi0-6l  to  £l>r5,028  in  1861-62. 
All  the  years  after  that  up  to  1868-CS)  exceeded  £800,000  each,  and 
one  year  (18G7-fiS)  reached  one  and  a  quarUT  millions.  These  execNfiivc 
charges  were  caused  by  provision  against  contingencies  from  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  by  preparations  for  the  confederation  of  the  Provincee, 
under  which  they  have  since  taken  upon  themselves  nearly  nil  the  cost 
of  their  own  admiuistratiou. 

Rut  irrespective  of  the  exceptionally  lu^c  years,  oar  expenditure  all 
ihrough  was  considerable,  and  I  thinV  it  may  be  doubted  if  at  any  period 
it  was  below  i;200,(]00  a  year;  hut  whatever  the  sum,  there  falls  to  be 
added  compound  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  each  year's  cost  from  the 
year  in  which  it  was  incurred  up  to  now. 

It  seems  not  unreasonable,  judging;  by  the  years  wo  do  know,  to 
sup[)ui)e  that  iu  no  year  was  tlie  expenditure  under  £2(Kl,(X)0.  That 
annual  sum  rx])eudGd  iu  every  year  of  tlic  long  cycle,  w'ith  compouiid 
intcrcHi,  would  now  closely  touch  tiio  hundred  millions  sterling,  and 
the  annual  expenditure  is  more  likely  to  havo  been  greater  than  leas 
than  £200,000. 

It  is  quite  unucccssory, however,  even  if  the  means  were  at  hand,  to  go 
more  closely  into  the  actual  figures  of  these  enormous  costs;  enough 
has  been  stated  to  show  that  the  possession  of  Canada  has  been  tu  us 
from  first  to  last  a  most  expcnuve  luxury,  and,  like  other  luxuries,  there 
is  little  left  to  show  for  it  all  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  'IVadiug 
profit  of  course  there  bait  been,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  that  has  bccu 
as  great  as  it  would  have  been  even  if  Canada  had  cost  us  nothing  at 
all,  and  had  rcmainal  a  dependency  of  France,  ^lie  territorial  posses- 
sions, then,  are  the  only  assets  led  to  show  fur  all  tbe  i>iitlay  Qrcat 
Britain  has  disburst^d.  AVhy,  then,  should  she  be  cxpcctcil  to  baud  Ihcm 
all  over  to  the  Dominion  Government,  and  enable  it  to  shut  them  out 
from  British  trade?  The  vcr}'  idea  seems  preposterous.  The  thing 
never  can  have  been  so  intended^  and  ii  may  well  he  asked,  IJuve 
all  these  lauds  really  bceu  handed  over  in  free  gift,  and  witboat  any 
■ort  of  Ktijiulation,  in  the  interests  of  our  own  trade?  Such  appears 
to  be  lh6  view  of  the  Dominion  Govermueut  at  least,  since  it  claims 
the  power  to  sell  or  to  give  away  or  to  hypothecate  the  lands  at 
pleasure. 

They  are  being  sold  and  gifted  now,  and,  so  far  as  that  is  confined  to 
setUon,  very  properly  w ;  but  is  the  Domiuion  limited  tu  that  kind  of 
vale  'i  or  might   fthe  sell  or  hypothecate  them  otherwise — for  inirtauce. 
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to  imotber  iiatiou  iii  return  for  a  loan  ?  Surely  Great  Dritaia  Trguld 
hare  a  rlglit  of  interdict:  uu  sucb  an  arrangemcut  as  that,  and  yet  some 
sucli  proposal  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  contingency  at  pi'eaeut. 

A  sum  of  twenty  millions  sterling  is  a»ked  for  to  complete  the  Pacific 
Railway.  Tlic  policy  of  the  Dominion  GoTcrnmout  is  to  build  the 
line,  iu  some  war,  out  of  those  lands.  The  money  cannot  bo  gat  quickly, 
if  at  alt,  by  sales  to  8Ctllcr!<,  and  her  safest  statesmen  admit  thnt,  if  she 
embarks  on  the  undertaking  with  no  surer  financial  resource  than  that, 
she  will  soon  be  hopelessly  insolvent.  Meantime  Sir  John  MacDonoId, 
the  Prime  MiuJater,  and  some  of  bia  confreres,  have  come  over  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  required  capital  in  this  country.  Ilut  suppose 
that  effort  fails,  as  it  i*  likely  to  do^  with  the  debt  already  too  large  for 
the  iccurity,  or  the  population,  or  the  means  of  payment,  what  is  to 
happen  then  ?  Will  France  he  then  tHed?  Or,  if  she  also  deciincs  to 
be  allured  by  the  questionable  prospect,  is  it  expected  that  the  Dominion 
may  fimi  a  country  nearer  home  ready  to  advance  the  money,  taking 
the  lands  in  hypothecation  as  sccnrily,  and  with  a  keen  np[)reciation  of 
possible  coutingcncics  in  the  future? 

This  question  is  at  present  a  very  imminent  one,  and  its  bearing  on 
tlie  future  of  Canada  i^  so  all-important  that  it  must  not  be  lost  sight 
^of  by  Dritish  statesmen.  It  is  never  for  one  moment  forgotten  by  the 
Americans.  Their  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  by  any  monns  de:id,  and  their 
hankering  oftcr  the  possession  of  Canada  is  a  desire  that  only  waits  for 
its  opportunity. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  was  informed,  on  most  reliable  authority, 
Ihot  certain  American  atatcsmcn,  of  no  mean  influence,  were  about  to 
atorc  iu  the  matter  of  Canada,  so  as  to  make  it  a  leading  political 
<]uestlon  of  the  immediate  future,  and  even  that  it  was  likely  to  become 
a  prominent  feature  iu  the  policy  of  the  Garfield  administration. 

Their  proposal  is  to  induce  Canada,  by  such  means  as  they  may  find 
necessary, — a  loan  of  twenty  millions  might  posnibly  be  one  of  them, — 
to  join  in  a  Zoflvcrein  with  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  which,  if 
indeed  not  tbc  chief  object,  would  be  still  further  to  shut  out  British 
trade  from  }tritiifh  territories. 

I  have  now  before  me  two  published  letters  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  contemplated  movement.  They  are  written  by  Mr.  AVharton 
Barker,  an  eminent  banker  and  politician  iu  Philadelphia,  the  chief 
«upporter  of  Mr.  Garfield  as  President  the  other  day  at  Chicago,  and 
they  are  addressed,  the  one  to  Senator  Brown,  Toronto,  and  the  other 
to  Mr.  G.irficld  himself.  They  thus  seem  to  break  ground  for  the  new 
movement  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  a  few  quotations  from  them 
may  be  iostructivc,  aud  will  have  more  weight  than  any  mere  opinions 
of  mine. 

InbothlettersMr.Barkervery  astutely  deprecates  discussing  the  polUical 
relations  of  the  two  couutrtcs,  and,  it  may  be  fancied  rather  ostentatiously, 
lirofesscs   to  eouline   himself  to  discussing  commercial  relations,  while 
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knoving  very  ircll  tliat  such  close  coramerciiil  relations  ns  lie  aclvocates 
— a  Customs  Unioiif  urith  a  joint  niititom-liouEc  revenue  mid  no  frontier 
but  the  sca-lnard- — would  incviljibly  lead  to  it  cliaugc  of  political 
relations  also.     Thus  to  Senator  Brown  he  says — 

"That  fipvculatiuu  ntitl  discussion  upon  the  jMlitical  Tfbtions  of  tliO  twt) 
countries,  Uiotigli  twturai  and  porhnpa  iiuavoidable,  cause  Dppn-hcDidoa,  and  are 
regardud  by  many  as  unuurrnnted,  may  bo  conceded ;  but  nu  such  rcpagruince 
can  bo  felt  tovrruu  full  discus^on  of  thc-ir  commfrrinl  rclntions." 

Wkile  in  addressiug  Mr.  QarGeld  lie  sjicaka  of  Canada  as  foUowtug 

"n  policy  hoAlilc  to  ihc  intercuts  o(  the  continent  at  large,  and  European 
ratlitx  than  Amorican  in  i\a  cbnract^r.  Ilcr  poHtictil  relations  to  li^ngtand  are 
not  our  concern.  So  long  as  '  t!ic  silken  rein '  of  the  British  connectiou  pienM* 
her,  -WG  oil  welcome  her  to  wear  it.  But  w©  sorely  hare  a  right  to  expect,  in 
entering  upon  closer  commtrdal  relationa  with  her,  a  sulntantifll  guarantee  that 
sbe  feela  btrrself  a  p.irt  of  the  great  American  ooatincnt,  and  le  not  ready  to  lend 
herself  to  euch  glittering  imperln!  scbenies  as  recently  found  favour  in  tbo 
Ministerial  councils  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Again,  to  Senator  Brown  lie  suggests  that — 

''If  tbc  two  countries  bad  a  cotmnon  tariff  of  dnties,  witli  the  seaboard  line 
as  the  only  cusloma  froutier,  and  a  distribution  of  custom-house  receipts  pro- 
portional to  population,  or  upon  tome  olber  just  basia,  we  could  then  extend  to 
cftcb  other  nil  llic  commercial  pririlegea  enjoyc*!  by  o\ir  rcppeciive  pcpulntioos, 

and  leave  all  leaser  questions  to  sellle  thciOEelvea W'iihonl  trenching  oQ 

the  6eld  of  politics,  it  i\-ouId  make  ua  one  people  in  the  grent  work  of  derclopin^ 
the  r4>.40urces  of  a  uew  continent,  and  building  up  free,  prosperous,  and  happy 
communities  in  a  Dew  wortd." 

And  tigain,  to  Mr.  Garfield,  he  saya — 

**A  Customs  Union  wiili  the  Tnitcd  Stales  would  be  a  final  dcckration  of  her 
continental  sympatbivs,  and  her  furewel)  to  imperial  aspitationi<.  It  would  be  a 
declaration  of  ht-r  readint;aa  to  unite  with  iia  in  tho  great  work  of  dsvclnping  the 
TCflources  of  onr  vni<t  inliiu-itnnce,  ai^d  the  crentioa  of  Iroo  nationalities  of  th* 
American  typo  in  tlio  New  World." 

In  these  ami  the  following  extracts  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
cloven  foot  of  Monroism  is  scarcely  veiled  at  all ;  the  disctuwion^  indeed, 
is  confined  to  the  commercial  relations,  and  the  poUtical  arc  left  to  be 
one  of  those  "lessor  questions"  which  arc  to  "  settle  tlicmsclTes  j"  but 
the  perroaoent  ebamcter  of  such  a  Customs  Union  is  duly  [tainted  ant, 
and  the  suggestion  of  what  it  will  lend  to  ia  made  very  obvious.  For 
iustftnoc.  Senator  Brown  gets  this  information  : — 

"  If  Canada  chose  to  enter  the  Union  as  an  efiual,  she  would  be  wotcomed  tui 

such But  while  every  comtdcratiun  should  be  shown  to  Uie  i>Dlitical 

■ctisibilities  which  connect  your  country  with  Eugbiiid,  no  such  lonicucy  ii  duo 
toward  tho»  who  would  Bacridce  the  uiaterial  welfiiru  of  yotir  people  tit  such 
■cnsibililiPB.  The  mundtrst  of  even  ibe  En;;]isb  economisu  would  repudiate  a 
propoenl  to  determine  tJie  lines  of  your  commercial  n^laiion?  by  jolitical  oon- 
sidcrations,  and  thus  to  sunder  Canada  from  the  conlineat  to  which  she  properly 
belongs  in  order  In  unite  her  with  one  remote  in  positaoo  and  alien  in  every 
commercial  iutereat.  All  far-seeing  and  practical  men  on  both  sidca  of  Uid 
bonier  must  sco  that  Canada  cannnt  long  nunain  in  a  stnta  of  eommercial 
dependency  upon  England,  and  thai  all  ber  interests  draw  ber  to  close  relatlona 
with  the  continent  of  which  abe  is  a  part." 
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Thus  the  "  political  Bensibilities"  which  unite  Canada  with  "  remote" 
and  "  alien"  England,  are  expected  to  give  way  to  judicious  sap  and  mine. 
The  "  material  welfare"  produced  by  a  mutual  custom-house  is  expected 
to  unite  Canada  to  "  the  contioent  to  which  she  properly  belongs/' 
and  induce  her,  of  her  own  election,  "  to  enter  the  Union  as  an  equal," 
and  receive  the  "  welcome"  that  is  so  freely  and  disinterestedly  offered 
her.     To  Mr.  Garfield  the  suggestions  are  not  less  pointed  :— 

"  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  aa  we  all  know,  13  a  purely  artificial  union  of 
English  colonies,  which  possessea  no  internal  coherence.  Its  differeot  members  or 
provinces  have  with  each  other  but  slight  affinities  of  any  sort,  and  in  com- 
mercial interests  any  one  of  them  would  naturally  be  more  closely  associated 
with  the  adjacent  States  of  our  own  country  thau  it  is  with  any  of  the  rest,  .  .  . 
The  policy  of  England  in  efFecting  this  union  does  not  concern  us,  except  aa  it 
looks  towards  the  commercial  isolation  of  the  Dominion  from  the  continent  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  its  coiumorcitil  dependence  upon  a  continent  with  which  it 
has  only  artificiid  relations." 

It  is  thus  suggested  that  the  relations  of  the  colony  with  the  mother- 
country  from  which  its  people  sprang,  are  only  "  artificial,"  and  there- 
fore easy  of  severance ;  whereas  the  natural  relations  are  with  the  continent 
to  which  geographically  "  it  belongs,"  and  with  the  States  to  which  its 
provinces  are  "  adjacent."  Mr.  Wharton  Barker  goes  on  to  describe 
how  the  border-line  between  them  is  to  be  "  obliterated,"  so  that  they 
may  "  retain  the  seaboard  as  the  only  Customs  line  for  the  American 
continent,"  and  this  he  tells  us  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  "  continental 
ZoUverein  or  Customs  Union,  like  that  which  Prussia  in  1838  formed 
with  the  lesger  German  States ;  "  and  it  would  be  insulting  his  intelli- 
gence to  doubt  that  he  expects  similar  results  to  follow  a  similar 
ZoUverein,  in  which  Uncle  Sam  should  play  the  r6le  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Canadian  Provinces  that  of  the  lesser  German  States ;  though  probably 
he  expects  that  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or  go-ahead  Yankee  pro- 
clivities, might  bring  about  the  ultimate  realization  of  his  wishes  some- 
what more  promptly  than  happened  with  the  alow-moving  Germans. 
Having  the  Prussian  example  thus  clearly  in  his  mind,  he  naturally 
enough  adds—"  A  Customs  Union  with  Canada  gives  every  prospect  of 
permanence ;"  a  statement  with  which  I  am  not  disposed  to  disagree, 
though  the  kind  of  permanence  to  which  the  precedent  points,  is  not  one 
with  which  any  true  Britisher  can  be  expected  to  sympathize.  British 
sympathies  in  Canada,  however,  we  are  told,  are  not  strong  j  some  "  ties  to 
the  mother-country"  do  indeed  exist,  but,  it  seems,  only  such  as  "your  more 
recently  adopted  citizens  still  cherish  ;"  meaning  that  the  older  colonists' 
have  already  cast  aside  all  such  childish  weakness,  and  are  quite  happy 
to  make  their  country  one  of  those  "  free  nationalities  of  the  American 
type"  which  Mr.  Barker  so  much  admires.  He  proceeds  to  argue  on 
Canada's  readiness  to  enter  into  the  scheme  : — 

"  It  may  by  some  be  doubted  whether  Canada  is  either  ready  or  competent  to 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

"From  a  dose  observation  of  the  drift  of  her  opinion,  I  am  eatisfied  that  she 
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it  ready.  In  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1879  she  declared  to  the  world  that 
■he  meant  to  make  her  own  interests  the  foremost  consideration  in  her  policy. 
When  told  that  the  policy  imperilled  the  British  connection,  her  reply  wiis,  '  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  connection.'  She  is  not  thriving,  and  cannot  tlirive  in 
her  present  isolated  position,  without  access  to  the  markets  of  this  continent,  as 
was  shown  by  her  readiness  to  embrace  Lord  Benconsfield's  gorgeous  but  misty 
viuons.  We  are  her  last  resort,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  put  our  proposal 
into  a  shape  which  will  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
continent." 

So  much  for  Canada  being  '*  ready."  As  to  being  "  competent,"  he 
refers  to  the  Confederation  Act,  by  which  this  country  surrendered 
"  complete  control  of  customs,  excise,  and  every  other  mode  and  descrip- 
tion of  taiation."  And  his  contention  is,  that  we  deprived  ouj^elvcs 
*'  of  the  right  to  say  to  Canada  '  you  shall '  or  *  you  shall  not '  impose 
any  particular  class  of  duties ;"  and  he  concludes  by  proposing  au 
International  Commission  with  Canada,  to  "  negotiate  a  treaty  far 
removing  restrictions  on  mutual  trade." 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  movement  as  is  propounded  in  these 
two  pamphlets  will  be  a  thoroughly  popular  one  in  the  States,  for,  whatever 
may  be  its  results  to  Canada,  America  has  much  to  gain  from  it  Her 
statesmen  know  well  that  if  the  Dominion  were,  under  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain,  to  adopt  a  free-trade  policy,  America  could  not  easily,  or 
for  long,  maintain  her  protective  tariffs.  If  duty-free  goods  permeated 
the  Dominion,  they  would  most  certainly  find  some  '*  underground" 
route  to  take  them  across  the  frontier.  Hence  the  an.'tiety  to 
"  obliterate"  the  border-line,  and  get  quit  of  the  long  stretch  of  Custom- 
hooae  supervision  which  it  entails;  and  hence  the  persistence  with 
which  American  influence  in  Canada — an  appreciable  force  in  her 
legislature — has  been  hitherto  used  to  push  up  the  Dominion  tariff,  and 
so  far  with  great  success ;  but,  as  Mr.  Barker  points  out,  a  Zotlverein  would 
be  still  more  complete  and  more  certain  to  last.  However,  the  strongest 
motive  of  all  would  of  course  be,  that  such  a  union  would  be  certainly 
only  the  first  step,  leading  inevitably  to  a  union  of  a  still  closer 
character,  and  that  at  no  very  far-off  after-period  the  Dominion  would 
be  wholly  merged  in  the  United  States. 

The  knowledge  that  such  an  issue  would  be  eminently  unsatisfactory 
to  this  country  would  probably  not  tend  to  make  it  less  popular  in  the 
States;  and  it  is  well  that  this  country  should  look  such  contingencies 
iairiy  in  the  face,  and  consider  what  means  are  available  for  averting 
audi  a  secession. 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  ultima  ratio,  force,  must  be 
excluded  from  our  coDtonplation ;  our  experience  with  our  earlier 
American  colonies  ahows  the  folly  of  such  an  expedient,  and  since  then 
ve  have  always  left  it  to  be  pretty  well  understood  by  all  our  colonies 
that,  though  we  dicrish  their  allegiance  and  would  never  do  anything 
to  precipitate  a  rupture,  we  would  certainly  not  use  force  of  arms  to 
pnrent  them  from  learing  ns  if  they  felt  strong  ecough  for  indepen- 
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deuce.  M'e  bare  not,  however,  gone  the  length  of  indieatiDg  that  we 
irould  allov  them  to  abandon  onr  protection  for  tlmt  of  any  other  power  ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  even  that  decision  would  be  worth  contesting, 
if  it  were  the  manifest  desire  of  the  people  tlicm&elveii  so  to  change, 
though  we  might  require  something  like  a  unanimous  expression  of  the 
ish. 
Clearly,  howcrcr,  our  best  way  of  keeping  Canada  loyal  to  ns,  is  to 
keep  it  the  main  interest  of  her  people  to  be  so.  At  present,  notwith- 
'Standiug  Mr.  Barker's  int^inuaticiitt,  her  loyalty  is  abuvt;  suspicion,  and 
it  implies  no  spirit  of  donlit  merely  to  indicate  Che  tciiiptiitioiia  that  arc 
likely  to  be  thrown  in  her  way  to  mnke  her  less  loyal,  and  the  arguments 
lat  may  be  used  to  commit  her  to  a  policy  that  she  might  possibly 
SDtcr  upon  without  fully  estimating  to  what  it  wtmld  certainly  lead. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  arqnisition  of  means  to  boild  her 
tr&ilway,  if  they  couhl  he  got  without  seriously  increased  taxation,  would 
a  strong  temptation  to  Canada.  She  hns  already^  as  stated  by  her 
Minister  for  Railways,  spent  three  millions  sterling  for  that  purjiose; 
but  it  is  diSicult  and  dangerous  to  go  on  borrowing  and  spending,  with 
her  debt  already  over  thirty  millions  sterling,  an  amount  large  enough 
Ibr  her  credit,  and  ercn  too  large  for  her  means  of  payment,  unless 
she  can  hypothecate  her  lands,  or  get  outside  help  in  some  other  way. 
Nothing  less  than  consent  to  a  Zollvtrein  is  likely  to  bring  aid  from  the 
Americans,  and  nothing  less  than  a  treaty  of  free  trade  ought  to  bring 
it  from  na. 

Sir  John  MacDonald's  present  mission,  I  understand,  is  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  financial  overtures  for  the  completion  of  the 
Pacific  line.  Why  the  Prime  Minister  should  take  this  position  does 
not  appear,  unless  it  be  contemplatcil  to  offer  Government  guarantee  on 
the  capital,  as  well  as  to  girc  some  large  Government  assistance.  That 
mission  Las  already  been  alluded  to  as  hkcly  to  fail,  for,  judged  by  all 
prudential  considerations,  it  ought  to  fail,  seeing  that  no  capital  so 
invested  is  likely  ever  to  be  productive ;  still,  as  speculation  will  tempt 
Dople  to  ruinous  risks,  it  seems  necessary  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
iCcess  of  his  policy  would  aflect  the  future  of  the  Dominion. 
There  would,  of  course,  be  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  in  Canada 
ittld  all  over  the  western  territory,  aud  su  long  as  that  went  on,  all 
'%ould  go  Hmuoihly.  The  railway  would  be  built,  but  would  not  prob- 
ably pay  within  a  million  sterling  a  rear  of  runuiug  costs,  and  interest 
OQ  a  subsidy,  and  loss  through  a  guarantee — a  charge  which  Canada 
would  ultimately,  even  if  not  nt  first,  luve  to  assume — would  involve  heavy 
additional  taxation,  which  means  even  further  increase  of  tarifTs  on 
British  goods.  British  Columbia  nod  Manitoba,  fur  whose  special 
benefit  this  charge  would  have  been  incurred,  could  not  afford  to 
vf  it,  and  the  eastern  provinces  would  not  consent  to  do  ao,  for 
jey  already  complain  of  paying  for  the  others;  the  iuterests  of  east 
id    west    would    become    more    and    more    hostile,    aud    it    would 
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probably  end  either  in  repudiation  of  tho  debt,  or  in  some  of  tbo 
proiineca  brenlfing  nfT  frnm  the  Cotifodemtion  to  escape  from  eriisbing 
liabilities.  Thus,  cither  with  siicecss  or  failure,  there  seems  to  be, 
in  this  Pacific  Uailway  scheme,  imminent  danger  to  our  hold  over  the 
Dominion. 

The  call  upon  bcr  to  btiild  the  railway  is  of  a  twofold  character.  In 
the  first  place,  it  i-s  mO!)t  desirable  for  lier  that  sbe  should  open  up  to 
European  coloniKation  the  prairie  lands  of  the  north-west  and  ttie  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  tlic  Athabasca,  and  as  far  as  these 
extend  it  may  ultimately  pay  her  to  do  so;  but  completing  the  main 
line  to  «omc  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  with  a  few  branches  northward  aX 
intervals,  would  accomplish  that  object  belter  than  a  tlirough  line  to  the 
I'acific,  though  it  would  not  fulfil  licr  real  obligations. 

The  price  she  paid  to  induce  British  Columbia  to  join  tho  Coufcdera- 
tioa  was  a  stipulation  to  complete  the  line  all  (be  way  to  the  Pacific. 
That  obligation  has  hung  round  her  uock  like  n  ventablo  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  ever  since.  There  bare  been  ncgotiatiotis,  through  Lord 
Carnarvon  and  others,  to  postpouo  the  obligation,  and  even  a  sum  of 
riiO.OOO  d(jUa]'s  was  oU'ered  aa  comjieiisatiou  for  postpcucmcut ;  bat  all 
such  oHers  are  rejected,  and  Chtisb  (Columbia  sticks  to  the  bond.  It 
was  set  fortb  in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  oq  the 
Ist  of  April,  lt>71,  and  was  incorporated  lu  the  terms  of  union,  to  the 
eflect  that  the  railway  ehould  bo  eommenced  within  two  years  and  be 
finished  in  ten.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  in  lb"3  were  the  following 
confirmatory  words  : — "  You  will,  I  trust,  feel  yourselves  called  upon  to 
take  steps  to  ensure  the  early  commencement  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  that  railway,  and  thus  to  carr>'  out  iu  good  faith  the  arrangement 
maile  with  the  province  of  Briiish  Columbia."  Another  resolution  bod, 
indeed,  been  passed  by  the  Dominion  Pacliament,  to  the  efi'ect  that 
building  the  riulway  was  not  to  involve  any  increase  of  taxation,  but 
that  resolution  was  not  incorporated  in  the  terms  of  union,  and  is 
thereforo  entirely  repudiated  by  British  Columbia,  and  it  only  odds  to 
the  difiiculty  of  building,  unless  that  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
sale  of  the  western  lands. 

TIu3  difiiculty  of  Canada's  position  is  very  great;  and  the  secession 
of  British  Columbia  would  probably  he  a  far  less  evil  thon  the 
tremendous  financial  burden  iavolrcd  in  completing  the  railway. 
British  Columbia  appears  to  be  not  a  very  promising  land  fur  settlers ;  it 
contains  a  population  uf  only  12,000,  and  there  is  very  liltlc  fertile  land 
to  open  up  for  fresh  population,  so  as  to  moke  a  railway  pay ;  while  abont 
f!flO  miles  of  difficult  and  unprofitable  Hue  would  have  to  be  ronstructed 
between  the  north-wcsi  prairie  lauds  and  the  Pacific  at  Burrard'a  Inlet, 
or  a  still  greater  dtat.tncc  if  the  northern  route  were  taken,  descending 
on  Bute  Inlet,  crossing  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  traversing  that  to 
Jilsquimatt,  which  was  formerly  the  favourite  route,  but  appears  now  to 
have  been  given  up  for  the  other. 
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An  uDprofitable  Tailway  of  such  extent  seems  a  heavy  uudertakiog, 
and  almost  impossible  for  the  Dominion  to  execute^  vithont  outside 
assistance ;  and  she  will  not  get  that,  without  material  consideration 
given  either  to  this  country  or  to  the  United  States.  It  may,  however, 
come  to  be  a  question  for  the  British  Government,  whether  it  would 
not  he  better  for  us  to  aid  her  in  building  the  railway  than  to  see  the 
Dominion  join  in  a  ZoUverdn  with  the  United  States  as  the  price  of 
help  from  them.  "Were  the  aid  from  this  country,  its  price  would 
faave  to  be  the  abandonment  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  trade  with  the  territories  which  are  properly  our  own,  and 
which  we  never,  on  any  account,  should  have  allowed  to  be  closed  against 
our  commerce. 

Probably,  instead  of  twenty  millions,  ten  or  twelve,  raised  upon  joint 
guarantee  and  spent  under  our  joint  supervision,  would  abundantly  do  the 
work,  and  might  iu  the  end  prove  a  fair  investment  both  for  England 
and  Canada,  not  only  through  opening  up  territories  to  our  trade,  but 
by  giving  us  a  British  line  from  sea  to  sea.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  hitherto  advances  to  Canada,  whether  in  the  form  of  loan,  or 
guarantee,  or  investment,  and  whether  made  by  Governments  or  by 
private  investors,  have  not  been  at  all  satisfactory. 

We  lent  her  £50,000  for  the  Welland  Canal,  and  £20,000  for  the 
Shubenaccadic  Canal ;  but,  small  as  these  sums  are,  they  have  never 
been  repaid,  and  we  have  at  last  written  them  off  as  bad  debts.  Nor 
have  larger  amounts  been  any  more  fortunate.  In  1867  we  guai'auteed 
for  her  three  millions,  for  making  the  railway  from  Riviere  du  Loup, 
Quebec,  to  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  no  part  of  which  has  been  redeemed. 
In  1869  there  was  a  trifle  of  £300,000  for  the  purchase  of  some 
rights  in  Rupert's  Land  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  1873 
we  guaranteed  other  three  millions,  partly  for  the  Pacific  Railway  and 
partly  for  improvements  of  canals;  but  these  sums  also  have  been  left 
outstanding.  In  private  investments  we  need  hardly  name  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  the  Great  Western  of  Canada,  in  both  of  which  no 
small  amounts  of  British  capital  have  been  hopelessly  sunk. 

So  far,  the  Dominion  has  not  shown  capacity  or  resource  for  bringing 
the  great  undertakings  wliich  all  the  above-named  loans  and  investments 
represent  to  a  satisfactory  or  a  remunerative  condition ;  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  Dominion  to  conclude  that  in  these  respects  her  future 
is  to  be  no  better  than  her  past.  If  she  can  be  lifted  up  to  exhibit  a 
phase  of  more  fully  developed  national  life,  and  if  her  people  can  be 
roused  to  greater  individual  energy,  these  conditions  will  act  and  react 
on  each  other  as  they  have  done  in  the  great  Republic,  and  the  result 
will  be,  as  there,  a  progressive  and  vigorous  nationality,  working  out 
from  the  boundless  resources  of  her  vast  territories  those  elements  of 
prosperity  and  power  which  hitherto  she  has  failed  to  realize. 

It  would,  however,  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  merely  the  building 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the   opening  up  of  British   trade  would  of 
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themselves  be  safficicat  to  raise  up  that  nntioTial  spirit  vhich  appcan  to 
be  deficient.  If  Canada  it  to  remain  wiih  ii8,  we  must  try  other  mean* 
also  to  make  the  boutls  of  uuion  closer,  and  render  her  more  an  integral 
part  of  our  empire  than  she  uokt  is. 

Slie  iJiust  be  allowed  to  feel  through  all  her  nertcs  and  fibre*  that 
she  has  a  share  in  our  iiatioual  life,  that  »lie  contributes  in  some  way 
to  the  framing  of  our  imperial  poUey,  and  that  she  participates  fully  in 
our  greatticsa  and  glorj*. 

If,  ou  the  other  hand,  she  is  left  tu  be  only  an  outlying  prorincc, 
irith  no  political  views  beyond  those  of  her  provincial  Ooverument,  and 
tittle  to  remind  her  of  Knt;laud  beyond  the  fact  of  an  Kugllih 
satrap  preeidiug  over  her  c-ouncils,  she  will  ahiioi>t  certainly  remain 
nnimbued  with  our  higher  national  life,  and  without  a»piratiou  for  greater 
achievement.  Under  tlic&c  circuniHtances  her  lUlegiauce  v^ill  not  be 
vorth  many  years'  purchase.  Year  by  year  her  interests  Mould  he  found 
drifting  au'ay  from  ours,  and  before  very  long  her  afTcetious  would 
usurcdly  follow  her  intcrctits;  and  we  would  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  our  premier  colony,  which  from  first  to  last  ha.s  eu&t  us  so  much 
in  blood  and  treasure,  severed  from  our  empire^  and  finally  merged  in 
the  United  States  Confederation. 

So  far  as  Dominion  intercuts  in  the  wider  future  are  couecracd,  it 
would  probably  conduce  more  to  her  greatness  and  power  not  so  to 
merge  herself.  There  is  surely  abundant  room  on  that  huge  continent  for 
two  great  nations  side  by  side  to  wage  an  hononrahle  rivalry  in  subduing 
the  forces  of  Nature  to  the  uceda  and  uses  of  man;  and  Canada  would 
probably  receive  more  nid  in  her  life-struggle  from  Great  Britain  than  she 
could  expect  from  the  United  States.  But  if  wo  fail  to  make  her  muro 
fully  a  part  of  ourselves,  her  destiny  will  drive  ber  to  become  a  part  q\ 
them ;  for  the  present  middle  course  is  not  the  medial  line  that  prover- 
bially leads  to  safety,  hut  is  one  leading  to  danger,  and  from  which  it 
is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  anything  else.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  that  for  Canada  there  is  no  stRoding  still ;  nay  even  to  coutiuuo 
to  loiter  as  she  now  does  ?ccms  impossible. 

If  wc  fail  to  win  her  affections  and  to  bind  her  in  closer  alliance  with 
us,  she  will  assuredly  drift  over  to  our  rivals,  und  certainlyshe  will  be  u 
strength  to  them,  whatever  she  may  have  been  to  us.  So  far,  we  have 
not  taken  advantage  of  her  immense  resources  as  wc  might  have  done, 
and  as  it  was,  both  to  ourselves  and  lo  her,  our  duty  to  do.  The  boundless 
outlet  of  the  \Vcst  has  been  to  the  Stales  not  only  an  inceuiive  to 
enterprise  and  a  stimulus  to  their  national  life,  hut  it  has  solved  for 
them  dome  of  those  social  problems  which  perplex  us,  and  which  our 
limited  space  nod  crowded  population  almost  preclude  our  solriug  ai 
home.  Yet  all  the  time  wo  have  bad  the  means  of  solution,  iu  those 
vast  transatlantic  territories  of  ours,  but  have  taken  small  pains  to  Icam 
their  value  or  turn  thorn  to  profitable  account  either  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  colonists.     The  blame  for  this  apathy  is  not  wholly  oura,  nor  is  it 
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vboUy  theirs  ;  both  share  it,  and  both  have  suffered  for  it.  Let  u&  hope 
that,  both  fur  them  and  for  us,  the  time  is  uot  yet  too  Into,  aad  that  by 
a  closer  udjoq  vrt*  may  still  retrieve  somcthiug  of  lost  time  aud  wasted 
opportuiiity. 

It  rctuainH  to  be  con»i<lei-cd  by  what  mcana  a  closer  unioa  caa  he 
broiigtit  abt)\)C  with  Canada,  tto  as  to  quicken  her  uational  Hfc^  stimulate 
her  cuer<;iea,  vivify  her  trade,  people  her  solitudes,  and  avert  the 
riaiigen  of  scccssiuti  or  dianijitioti.  Aud  here  I  must  arlmtt  that  this 
brojich  of  my  snhject  is  ouc  of  such  extreme  dilGeulty,  that  any  hiots 
or  suggestions  thrown  out  may,  hy  niauy,  be  considered  Quixotic  aud 
impraetinitilo.  Possibly  on  irivestigatiou  they  may  turn  out  to  he  so, 
aud  in  the  meantime  I  wish  to  guard  myself  agairi»t  bt-iug  supposed  to 
express  any  formed  or  decided  opinion  in  their  favour.  Before  these 
hiuts  or  fiuggcstlons  are  entitled  to  claim  full  adhesion  from  any  one, 
they  rc{)iiire  more  searching  inquiry  and  more  patient  thiukltig  out  than 
probably  any  one  has  yet  given  them. 

Thr  question  now  to  be  propouiiclcd  is.  By  what  mutual  aiul  reasonable 
concessions  can  wc  fairly  hope  that  the  political  life  of  the  Domitiiou  may 
become  more  thoroughly  Knglish,  and  that  its  interests  and  aympatbics 
may  he  more  fully  idrntified  with  those  of  the  niothrr-couutry  ? 

It  liBii  already  l>ccn  suggested  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Dominion 
should  open  itit  ports  to  Hriti<)h  trade  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  Great 
Britain  should  aid  in  constructing  the  Pacific  Railway. 

SuppoM,  in  addition,  that  wc  should  take  over  the  Dominion  debt 
and  incorporate  it  with  our  own  ?  The  old  debt  amount»  to  about 
Ltbirty-two  millions,  and  building  the  railway  might  add  twelve  or 
[possibly  fifteen.  The  old  being  all  at  four,  five,  and  six  j)cr  cent.,  could 
be  paid  oQ'  aud  he  rc-horrowcd  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  la  now 
paid,  and  the  new  could  be  got,  under  our  guarantee,  cheaper  than  with 
only  theirii. 

Canada  could  then  be  called  upon  to  pay  her  quota  of  Imperial 
taxation. 

Taxation  implies  representation,  and  she  would  then  be  fiiirly  entitled 
to  have  representatives  in  the  Imperial  Fni-liament,and  to  bare  a  reason- 
able number  of  seats  in  both  Uouses. 

These,  no  doubt,  arc  changes  of  a  somewhat  sweeping  character,  not 
to  be  lightly  entered  upon,  and  requiring  great  courage  in  any  respon- 
sible Minister  who  might  propose  them.  Would  British  stateamen  and 
politicians  be  ready  to  admit  colonial  rivalry  for  Parliamentary  honours 
aud  for  Ministerial  places  ?  Would  they  consent  to  cut  down  a  ccrtiuu 
number  of  home  coustitueucies  to  make  room  for  colonial  ?  Aud  what 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Would  it  be  ready  to  welcome  within  its 
august  portals  a  reasonable  number  of  colonial  peers,  whether  life  or 
hereditary  ? 

Neither  as  yet  have  we  tlte  means  of  judging  whether,  even  suppos- 
ing   wc   were  ourselves  rcaily  to   concede   our  share  of  the  changes. 
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Canada,  is  quite  ready  to  coDcede  ken.  Tlie  opening  of  her  ports 
implies  a  txital  cliaiige  in  Ikt  in<xle  of  rai^itig  rcveiivic  for  the  gcuoral 
pur^Kwes  of  llic  Domimou.  So  iar  as  not  raised  from  iutoxic»i)t>-, 
excise,  or  8taiu|»s,  it  uould  hare  to  be  raised  by  direct  ttuatiuu,  and 
every  oue  kuows  tbat  to  disburse  in  that  nay  is  the  ino»t  iiii|ilLiLMiut  of 
all  the  vravs  of  duiu^  an  unpleasant  thing.  To  pay  dirc'ct  tas.es  cheer- 
fully, implies  an  intelligent  ajipreeiation  of  tin:  advantage  of  buying 
uutaxcil  couiiuuditiuf:,  uhich  Canada,  to  judge  from  her  present  tunlf, 
can  haitlly  have  reanUed. 

She  has,  hoirovci',  abundant  reason  to  be  tii'ed  of  her  present  systctDf 
which,  like  all  protective  taritlii,  means  in  practice  a  eunMautly  increasing 
scale  of  duties  without  a  corrcspomling  increase  of  revenue.  Apart  from 
the  facts  that  lucreased  cost  checks  consumption,  and  that  inercasc-d  duties 
promote  rnutraband,  there  is  also  the  fact  that,  so  fnr  as  homo  manu- 
facturea  arc  onc(jiiraged  by  protection,  goods  arc  made,  nud  the  people  pay 
extreme  prices  for  them^  without  one  pcuny  of  those  enhanced  prices 
acuruiiig  to  the  revenue.  Thus  her  imports  have  been  diminishing  for  at 
least  four  years,  ai.d  UaX  ^ear  they  rcnched  the  lowest  point  of  any  for 
niuc  years  bock ;  aud,  if  tliis  goes  on,  Eome  change  of  system  will  become 
absolutely  necessary, 

Probubly  Canada  might  endeavour  to  stipulate,  as  a  condition  of 
opening  her  ports  or  greatly  roduoing  her  tarilT  on  our  goods,  that  vc 
should  put  a  duty  on  all  other  hi-eadstulfs  than  hen,  but  that  proposal 
could  not  be  ciiterlaiiicd  even  for  a  moment. 

lYc  have  travelled  too  long  and  too  far  on  the  iwtlts  of  free  trade 
to  think  of  acceding  to  a  step  so  retrograde.  In  sKkiiif^her  to  ojieubcr 
ports  to  us,  wo  wonhl  not  he  so  niilrue  to  our  princijiles  as  to  stipulate 
for  exclusive  privilegea  if  she  prefenvd  to  make  them  general,  aud  as 
certainly  we  would  not  confer  exclusive  privileges  on  her.  It  is  free 
trade  ne  invite  her  io  follow  us  iu,  not  that  hostunl  imitation  of  it 
called  rccipruciCy. 

The  payment  of  her  quota  of  imperial  taxation  might  also  be  a 
stnmhling-hlock,  hut  it  would  clearly  be  a  necessary  condition  of  our 
taking  over  her  debt,  and  of  our  allowing  her  a  voice  in  our  Imperial 
policy,  and  a  share  in  our  Imperial  administration.  If  the  colonies 
complain,  as  they  sometimes  do,  that  ibcy  arc  linlilc  to  have  their  porta 
and  cities  1x}mbardcd,  and  their  lands  invaded  and  drsolatctl,  through 
our  engaging  iu  some  war  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  iu 
the  jvolicy  of  which  they  had  no  say,  the  reply,  that  they  have  been 
kept  (rcc  from  all  contributions  to  Imperial  taxation,  acems  a  complete 
and  sufficient  one.  If  they  are  to  share  the  honours  and  the  policy, 
they  muHl  share  aUo  the  hurdeu ;  and>  eo  for,  we  luivc  no  knowledge 
that  the  Dominion  is  willing  to  do  this. 

Neither  do  we  liuow  Mhcther  her  statesmeu  have  ixjiilicul  aspirationa 
tcndiug  in  the  direction  ol  seals  in  our  rarliament,  or  of  peerages, 
baronetcies,  aud  of  possible  places  in  the  Imperial  Ouvernment.     These 
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desires  have  never  been  cultivated  or  encouraged  in  our  colonies,  and 
those  statesmen  in  the  Dominion  whose  ability  marks  them  as  worthy 
of  ranking  for  such  honours,  possibly  prefer  the  untitled  simplicity  of 
the  neighbouring  Republic. 

Ou  all  the  points  of  the  schemCj  thus  only  slightly  outlined,  much 
information  is  needed,  and  much  careful  thought  and  discussion,  to 
bring  it  into  practical  shape ;  but  the  subject  is  a  pressing  one,  and 
will  not  brook  great  delay.  In  the  political  horizon  of  the  Dominion 
already  the  clouds  are  gathering  that  portend  a  storm,  and  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  time  is  not  far  off,  and  indeed  it  may  come  Eooner  than 
most  men  think,  when  British  statesmen  will  have  to  elect  whether 
Great  Britain  is  tu  keep  or  to  lose  Canada^  and  the  policy  adopted 
in  that  crisis  will  deeply  affect  the  future  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
mother  country,  but  of  her  dependency  also. 

All  who  have  these  interests  at  heart  will  earnestly  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  statesmen  of  both  Parliaments  may  appreciate  the  momentous 
issues  that  are  before  them,  and  that,  knowing  ihey  hold  in  their  hands 
the  destinies  of  a  great  Empire,  they  may  so  guide  their  counsels  as  to 
secure  ccjdial  and  lasting  union,  and  not,  either  through  apathy  or 
unwisdom,  allow  us  to  drift  any  farther  on  the  way  toward  a  second 
disruption  of  onr  American  colonies. 

George  Anderson. 


THE  ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES. 


A  STUDY  OF  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 


vir. 

AT  tbe  present  day  it  is  definitively  proved  that  there  was  not  iu  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  any  more  than  in  the  other  mysteries  of 
Greece,  any  dogmatic  teaching  j  that  the  proceedings  in  them  were  not 
by  way  of  a  communication,  made  directly  by  the  hierophanth  to  the 
myatia,  of  formal  doctrinal  beliefs  different  from  the  public  religion  and 
superior  to  it.  There  were,  on  the  nights  of  the  initiations,  rites  and 
representations  of  a  symbolic  nature,  intended  to  awaken  religious  im- 
pressions iu  the  souls  of  the  initiated ;  to  make  them  penetrate  further 
into  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  into  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  myths  presented  for  adoration  ;  and,  above  all,  to  apply  to  them 
the  merits  of  the  vicissitudes  in  the  history  of  the  gods  by  throwing 
down  the  barrier  between  man  and  the  divinity.  But  everywhere,  at 
Eleusis  as  well  as  at  SamothrakS  and  in  the  other  mysteries,  the  teach- 
ing remained  closely  attached  to  the  ceremonies  themselves,  and  it 
resulted  immediately  therefrom  for  th(%e  who  could  understand  them. 
It  did  not  form  a  distinct  part  intended  to  supply  the  solution  of  an 
enigma  which  had  long  been  paraded  before  the  eyes. 

"  Aristotel^s/'  says  Synesios,*  "  is  of  opinion  that  the  initiated  learned 
nothing  precisely,  hut  that  they  received  impressions^  that  they  were 
pnt  into  a  certain  frame  of  mind  for  which  they  had  been  prepared." 
PlutarchoSjt  again,  expresses  himself  thus :  "  I  listened  to  these  things 
with  simplicity,  as  in  the  ceremonies  of  initiation,  which  do  not  admit  of 
any  demonstration  or  any  conviction  brought  about  by  reasoning."  We 
must  quote  yet  another  passage,  in  which  Gal€nos,|  contrasting  the 
observation  of  Nature  with  the  contemplation  of  the  mysteries,  charac- 
terises the  mode  of  instruction  and  the  range  of  the  latter :  "  Give 

•  Orat,  p.  48,  ed.  Pet«i.  +  De  Defect.  Orac. ,  22. 
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me  ynur  attcutioa  then  still  more  than  if,  in  the  initiation  of  Elcusls  or 
of  Samotbrake,  or  of  aar  otlicr  sacred  myateriesj  you  were  entirely 
absorbed  iu  the  acts  jKirformcd  aud  the  words  s[>okeu  by  the  hUro- 
phantai,  not  regarding  this  other  initiation  (the  study  of  Nature),  as 
inferior,  or  as  less  capable  of  revealiii}^  either  the  wisdom,  the  proviilenec, 
or  the  power  of  the  creator  of  the  universe."  And  a  little  further  on  : 
"  for  among  nil  men,  whether  taken  as  nations  or  individually,  trlio 
honour  the  gods,  there  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  romparablo  to  the 
mysteries  of  Ktensis  uiul  of  Samothrakd.  Aud  yet  these  niystorica  only 
exhibit  what  they  purpose  to  Icaeh  in  a  kind  of  half-light  {ativ^pa),  \rhiUc 
everythinfj  in  N:iture  is  of  perfect  cIcjitiicbs  (iVa/jyn)-" 

This  very  express  tc^-tlinioiiy  shows  nliat  was  the  state  of  the  initiated 
in  presence  of  the  representations  exhibited,  the  riles  performed,  and 
the  symbolic  words  nttered,  whether  iu  the  first  or  in  the  second 
initiation,  whether  in  the  my^ais  or  the  epojj/eia.  It  was  not  a 
direct,  rational,  logical  teaching ;  but  it  was  an  indirect,  figurative,  sym- 
bolic teaching,  though  not  for  that  reason  Icsa  real.  Moreorcr,  it  had, 
for  its  support,  a  real  preparation  or  preliminary  instruction,  communi- 
cated by  the  myalagdyoa,  but  itself  doubtless  presented  under  the  symbolic 
and  mythical  form  of  the  sacred  traditions  nud  legends,  and  whicli  might 
very  well  also  consist,  in  part,  of  the  very  succession,  skilfully  arranged, 
of  rites  and  representations,  and  of  the  continuation  aud  ]>rogrr»3ion 
of  the  impressions  which  sprang  from  them.  And  then  the  worship 
wfl*  there,  with  not  only  its  ceremonies,  but  also  its  beliefs,  dcpo&ited 
and  developed  iu  sacramental  names,  aud  in  litanies,  prayers,  and  hymnH 
of  a  character  either  more  mystic  or  more  jioctjc  and  more  popular, 
analogous  to  those  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  niider  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  or  to  the  epic  song  in  honour  of  D^mt^ter  to  which  the 
name  of  Hom^ros  has  been  attached.  Tliat  was  the  real  biisis,  and  as 
it  were  tlie  text  aa  well  as  the  commentary,  of  the  rites  performed  and 
the  acencs  represented,  which  assisted  to  make  them  understood,  and 
which  rt^ndered  them  fruitful. 

The  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  ceremonies  and  the  beliefs 
in  the  mysteries,  and  in  those  of  KIcusls  in  particular,  has  been  per- 
fectly understood  by  certain  Fathers  of  the  Churcli,  mIio  show  a  profound 
knowledge  of  paganism  wbilc  combating  it.  Kuscbios^  says  of  the 
mysteries  in  general : — 

'*  The  oncitfut  science  of  XjiIupb,  aniinj?  both  tho  ilelK'nc*  aad  tlic  Barbarians, 

conai&ta  in  opiuiona  ua  iiiUuthI  iliings  hidden  uuiIcrtbL'  veil  of  iiiyliis Of 

this  we  may  assure  oursvlvcs  by  aicans  of  the  Orpliic  vereca,  ond  of  tho  l.^yptian 
and  Fhrygisn  traditiuus ;  but  it  is  moro  cepvciulty  the  orgiastic  ritca  of  the 
mrsti>rics,  and  the  nymbolic  nets  pcrfoTmi;d  In  the  sacred  oer«monii-a,  which  bring 
lo'lighc  die  tboughl  ofthu  aneienta." 

Clemens  Alexandrinuaf  sums  up  in  a  few  words  what  can  be  most 
correctly  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Eleusiuia: — 

"  Ii  is  nut  without  rcisuti,  tlion,  that  in  tbu  mysteries  of  the  Greeks,  the  puri- 
fications, which  are  aualMgous  to  llie  ablutivus  among  the  Barbarians,  Urst  uke 

»  Prelaw.  EvAn({->  iii.  I.  t  Slrom»t.,  «.^(V^. 
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place.  Then  come  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  including  a  certain  groundwork  of 
instruction  (SiSatrKoXt'a)  and  a  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow.  As  to  the 
Greater  Mysteries,  in  all  their  tenor  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn;  it  only 
remains  to  contemplate  and  apprehend  in  the  mind  the  nature  (of  that  which 
taltes  place  before  the  eyes)  and  the  things  (which  are  done)." 

There  was  not  at  Eleusis  any  other  revelation  than  that  of  which 
the  mode  and  the  nature  come  out  clearly  from  the  evidence  which 
we  have  just  brought  together.  Like  all  the  worships  of  antiquity,  the 
Eieusinian  mysteries  were  founded  on  the  adoration  of  nature,  its  forces 
and  its  phenomenaj  conceived  rather  than  observed,  interpreted  by  the 
imagination  and  not  by  the  reason,  transformed  into  divine  figures  and 
histories  by  a  kind  of  theological  poetry  which  went  off  into  pantheism 
on  the  one  side  and  into  anthropomorphism  on  the  other.  The  nature 
and  the  concatenation  of  their  rites  and  plays  were  connected  with 
precise  beliefs  which  tended  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  divine 
personages  of  the  poetic  and  popular  mythology,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  what  has  been  called  ^vartKn  OtoKpaaia,  and  to  reduce  those 
gods,  who  were  exotericaliy  individuals,  to  more  general  abstractions. 
But  the  form  under  which  these  beliefs  were  presented  was  such  that, 
among  the  ancients  themselves,  some  have  been  able  to  find  in  it  a  kind 
of  philosophy  of  Nature,  or  physiologia,  and  others  to  bring  out  of  it 
euhemerism,  and  with  it  atheism. 

Thus  even  the  epoptis,  as  S6patro3*  says,  only  arrived  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  -yvufai  n  twv 
airoppi)Tb}f.  The  doctrinal  tradition  which  furnished  the  key  to  the 
symbols,  ceremonies,  and  myths  in  their  entirety  was  reserved  as  an 
incommunicable  privilege  by  the  higher  ministers  of  the  worship,  and 
in  particular  by  the  hierophanih.  "  All  do  not  know,"  says  Theodoretos,t 
"what  the  kiarophant^s  knows;  the  majori^  only  see  what  is  repre- 
sented. Those  who  call  themselves  priests  perform  the  rites  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  hierophanth  alone  knows  the  reason  of  what  be  does, 
and  discloses  it  to  whom  he  thinks  fit."  We  know  positively  that,  for 
the  hifrophantis  and  the  daduchot,  there  was,  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  a  real  consecration  accompanied  by  a  new  and  peculiar  initiation, 
wfaic^  is  styled  the  "  last  term  of  the  epopteia,"  teXoc  tW  tVorrfi'ac ;  this 
is  what  was  called  avaZtat^  koi  arfftfiarvy  iwiOfat^f  because  the  sign 
of  it  consisted  in  placing  on  the  head  of  the  new  hiercpkatttts  or  daduekoa 
the  diadem  of  purple  and  the  wreath  of  myrtle  which  they  wore  per- 
manently. It  was  very  evidently  in  this  supreme  initiation  that  they 
received  the  doctrinal  tradition,  with  the  power  of  initiating  the  mytttd. 
It  seems  that,  after  a  certain  date  at  least,  the  hUrcpAamtai,  by  developing 
tbe  tradition,  were  gradually  led  to  a  naturalistic  explanation  of  the 
whole  of  the  mythology,  allied  to  a  notion  of  divine  unity  of  a  pan- 
ibeiatic  character.  But  tbe  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  kiarcphanti*, 
i^M»f«mKoc   Ao-^ocj  almost  exdnsiTely  restricted   to  himself  and  the 
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daduchos,  was  from  the  same  cause  exposed  to  many  variations  under 
the  influence  of  the  personal  opinions  of  these  superior  ministers  of  the 
initiations.      It  is^  moreover,  certain   that  it  \Fas  greatly  modified  on 
several  occasions  in  the  course  of  ages.     Thus  may  he  explained  the 
way  in   which  Orphism   penetrated  within  the   sanctuary   of  Elensia, 
gained  supreme  influence,  and  caused  its  doctrines  for  a  long  time  to 
predominate  there.      Afterwards,    at    the  time  of   the   struggle   with 
Christianity, as  we  have  already  said,several  Neo- Platonic  philosophers  are 
found  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  hierophantes.     There  they  brought 
into  pre-eminence,  along  with  themselves,  the  new  ideas  by  means  of 
which  it  was  sought  to  restore  life  to  expiring  paganism,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  modify  the  doctrinal  tradition  in  more  points  than  one,  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  old  theology  the  speculations  of  their  philosophic  school.* 
We  must  now  endeavour  to  determine,  according  to  the  indications 
of  the  ancients,  in  what  consisted  those  nocturnal  plays  which  formed  the 
whole  of  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.   Preller  has  completely 
summed  up  the  principal  elements  of  which  they  were  composed — hymns, 
sacred  dances,  mimical  scenes,  sudden  apparitions  accompanied  by  solemn 
words  (pijffstc,  verba  concepta)  and  disciplinary  precepts  {irapayyiXfiaTo) 
pronounced  by  the  kierophanth.     Here  it  is  necessary  to  refer  back  to 
the  details  which  we  have  given  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the  telestSrion 
or  anaktoron,^  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  arrangements  of  the 
building  in  which  the  mystic  representations  took  place  would  allow  in 
the  way  of  development  of  magnificence  and  scenic  effect.     The  whole 
of  the  front  part  of  this   vast  edifice  was  necessarily  occupied  by  the 
crowd  of  the  mystai.     The  drama  and  the  apparitions  could  only  take 
place  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  building,  which  was  perhaps  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  rest,  after  the  manner  of  the  stage  of  a  theatre; 
for  the  very  great  difference  in  height  between  the  pavement  of  the 
outside  portico  and  the  inside  pavement  above  the  crypt  at  the  extreme 
end,  the  only  -part  where  it  has  been  possible  to  make  excavations,  would 
admit  of  two  different  levels  within  the  house.     In  any  case,  by  the  very 
arrangement  of  the  building,  which  exactly  recalled  that  of  a  play  in  a 
ham,  the  evolutions  presented  many  difficulties,  and  for  scenic  effect  it 
was  only  possible  to  rely  on  surprises  obtained  by  means  of  grooves  in 
which  chariots  could  be  made  to  slide,  or  by  means  of  figures  coming  up 
from  the  floor  through  traps.     The  crypt,  which  extended  at  least  under 
the  whole  of  the  end  part,  could  only  have  been  intended  for  the  setting 
up  of  machinery  of  this  nature.      Perhaps  also  other    smaller,  flying 
figures  descended  from  the  ceiling  through  the  opening  or  qpaion  which 
the   architect  Xenokles  had  left  in  it ;  in  this  case  certain  terra-cottaa 
of  Greece   and    Southern    Italy  might    give  an   idea   of   them.     All 
these  elements  of  the  play  were  developed  around  the  great  statue  of 
D6mSter,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  further  end  of  the  building. 

•  Theo.  Smyra.,  Mathem.,  i.  p.  18,  ed.  BaU. 
t  See  CoNTXHPOKUtv  Ksviev,  July,  p.  129. 
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The  dadnchos  witli  hi*  torches,  and  the  hierophanih  that  he  might 
utter  the  sftcred  words,  were  cou«tantIy  prcscut  on  the  stage.  A  valuable 
tcstimcny  of  Porphyrios*  dctcrmiucs  the  characters  which,  at  a  certain 
moment  of  ihe  repix-scntatioH  of  the  epopteia,  were  taken  in  the  mystic 
pantomime  by  nil  tlie  highest  uiiuistcrs,  the  fi'ierokfr^x  ami  the  fp'tbimws, 
with  the  hierophanth  and  the  tladucfios.  Another  epiwxlc  is  dcHcribcd, 
ID  whieh  the  hieropfiattt^s  ajd  the  /licropfianlis  jierBOuolly  took  part.t 
There  were,  consequently,  living  actors,  and  these  were  the  priests  ;  but, 
i)e8ide8  these,  there  were  at  the  same  time  artificial  figures  of  larger 
dimensions. 

Sopatrost  speaks,  in  fact,  of  figures,  o^ftfiaru,  which  appeared  before 
the  eyes  of  the  initiated.  This  is  the  expression  which  2*roklos{  uses 
when  he  speaks  of  the  various  appearances  which  the  gods  assume  in 
Uicir  manifcstalions.  M'licn  Plaluii|I  makes  allusion  to  the  shows  which 
took  place  iti  the  mysteries,  he  uses  the  wonls  luSai/ioi'a  faofiara,  and  it 
is  known  that  the  adjective  tiSainbiv,  like  the  abstract  sutrntantive 
ivBaifiQvin,  is  characteristic  of  the  Elcusinian  initiation.  Ilie  author  of 
the  "  Kpinomis"^  speaks  to  the  name  effect,  but  iu  more  general  tcnns,  of 
"  wliHt  there  is  most  lieautiful  to  sec  iu  the  world."  The  same  vague 
breadth  of  expression  is  funud  again  iu  the  ftvartKo  Ouiftnra  of  BiAn 
Cbrj'soHtonios,'"*  and  Plutarcbostt  leaves  us  still  in  doubt  when  he  refers 
totlic  if  pa  BdKVVfiti'a.  But  when  Aristid^t^  recalls  theapptro  i^aapara 
of  Elcusis;  when  Himcrio8,§§  borrowing  the  allusion  from  Plali^n, 
applies  the  esprcssion  (hta  rfn'tapara  to  the  sublime  eights  the  memory 
of  which  follows  virtuous  sonis  when  they  re-enter  the  bodies  of  men ; 
■when  a  fragment  which  criticism  has  restoreil  to  Plutarchosl!  ||  directly 
dcftignates  certain  Syia  iftavTaafiara  as  proper  to  the  mysteries,  everything 
shows  that  they  Imd  in  view  tlie  apparitioua  of  colossal  tigutcs,  or  of 
emblems  of  large  dimensions,  which  formed  part  of  the  representations 
of  the  nights  of  initiation  at  Kleusis. 

If  wc  admitted  the  corrcetiuu  proposed  by  Cb.  Lcuormant  for  a 
sentence  of  S6patros  which  has  manifestly  been  altered,  wc  should  have 
nt  it  the  formal  indication  that  these  symbolic  puppets  rose  up  from  the 
floor.  But  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  the  telesiSrion  proves  this  id  a 
still  more  incontestable  manner.  Tlie  mechanism  which  produced  sucb 
apparitions  as  tlicfe  must,  in  order  to  be  suoccssfulj  have  worked  "  with- 
out noise  and  without  difiicnUy,"  a^oqhi)r]  icai  avpaypafM^ ;  and  these 
are  the  very  tenns  whieb  ThemialioslJII  nies  when  be  compares  Ihe  way 
ia  which  the  Kmperor  Theodosius  restored  peace  with  what  took  place 
in  the  ejtopMa  at  Elensis.  'Without  coming  down  to  so  late  a  date, 
Platfin  furnishes  yet  another  striking  couBrmation  of  all  this.     By  how 

•  A|i.  KhmU,  Pnipiir.  KvMig..  iii.  12. 
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much,  he  ftavB  in  the  "  PhaiJroa,"*  will  uot  the  rjioiiteia  which  the  happy 
souls  shall  enjoy  in  hcavcu  cxecl  the  sighU  of  Klciisis  !  The  apparirion*. 
^ao^ara,  arc  entire,  u\'>K\i\;>a,  there  ;  coiiseqiieiitly  iti  the  mysteries 
often  only  a  portion  of  the  figures  wa^  nhou-n,  or  clfte  some  of  them 
were  mnti!ate<l  or  inoomplctr,  like  the  Ilermai ;  they  will  he  simple  and 
clear,  oTtXa  \  consequently  the  Klcusiniau  apparitions  iiiu^t  sometimes 
hare  been  tK)mplieatc(l  an<|  overchargcil  with  strange  attributes :  they 
will  be  immutable,  aTfnftt\ ;  eonswinently  at  Kleiisis  these  moTinp 
apparitions!  suecectlcd  each  other.  These  (jUalUicationsot' being  entire, 
simple,  and  immutable,  will  render  the  subjects  of  them  far  move  worthy 
of  the  epithet  of  happy,  or  rather  beatific,  wZn'mDva  fuaftura.  lb  an  arc 
the  iipparttious  of  the  mytcrics  whieh  lay  claim  to  it. 

Ch.  IjCnormant  has  proposed  to  refer  to  the.$c  apparitions  of  tlic 
ieU*t4noH  of  Eleusis  a  whole  elass  of  paiuted  vases  ou  whieh  are  seen 
colossal  S^rcs  of  dirinities  which  appear  to  he  rising  out  of  llie  earth, 
and  are  accompanied  hy  complete  representatious  of  personages  of  much 
more  restricted  dimcnxions.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  simple  busts  which  these 
monuments  exliiljit,  for  the  colossal  figures  on  them  are  iu  motion,  and 
their  hands  are  rising  from  the  earth  along  witU  the  body.  The  ooti- 
jetlurc  is  a  very  ingenious  ouc,  and  ouglit  certainly  to  be  adopted  for 
some  of  the  paintings,  as  tliat  <ff  the  kylLc  on  whieli  IVrsephone  is  seen 
rising  to  the  upper  irorld,  willi  features  similar  to  those  of  Aphrodit^.l* 
Bat  wc  must  limit  the  extent  of  its  application,  for  several  of 
the  vases  iu  question  are  certainly  cuuuected  with  other  mysteries 
than  those'  of  Eleusis,  iu  which,  no  doubt,  figures  of  a  similar  kind  were 
exhibited  ;  such  are  those  which  depict  the  ascent,  avo3oC)  of  Diouysos 
and  Phcrephatta  iu  the  Lesser  ilyslerics  of  Agrai,  or  those  in  which- 
the  apparition  consisted  of  a  sort  of  armed  Amoion.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  on  the  Ajr/ij:,  which  can  with  the  greatest  certainty  be  referred' 
to  the  initiations  of  I^leusis,  the  liirgc  tiguro  rising  from  the  earth  i»- 
accompanied  by  a  smaller  flying  Kron,  which  could  only  have  been 
reprc»entcd  by  a  doll  let  down  by  a  cord  fi-om  the  opening  in  the  ceiling. 
The  same  impression  i^  produced  by  the  little  figure  of  XikS  ll}'i»g  in 
the  midst  of  the  |ier%ouagcs  of  human  proportions,  on  the  celebrated 
va«c  of  Pantikapaion,  rcprcscuting  the  birth  of  lukcbos,  which  ccrtainljr^ 
reproduces  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  mj'siic  drama. 

For  a  stronger  reason  wc  must,  witli  the  same  Ch.  Lcnormant,. 
recognise  a  memorial  of  the  sacred  rcpi-cscntations  of  Ktcnsis  in  those 
ttiarhlc  groups,  intended  for  private  lararia,  in  which  stands  the  fi;;nrc 
of  the  triple  Ilekal<^,  whose  apparition  on  the  mystic  uightj  is  attested 
by  Claudianus.l  while  the  tiring  characters,  of  much  smaller  pra|tortions- 
— among  them,  on  scTcrnl  occasions,  D^m^ter  and  Kor5 — are  performing 
a  sacred  dance  aroand  it.     These  moaumcuts  all  come  from  Attikd.^ 


*  I*.  SAtf.  t  Uonutn.  inedit.  ileU'  lastit.  Arcli«>tugic(\  (,  it,  pt  xxxix, 

Z  Dc  H»|it,  rrftserp.,  i.  IB. 
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One  may  perhaps  n&k  how,  in  the  fnce  of  the  euiteretitious  secrecy, 
80  veil  g-uanicd  br  lav,  irith  which  the  inner  eercmonies  of  the  iaitia- 
tions  trcrc  sun-ouadcd^  it  can  he  admitted  tlmt  Art  has  taken  possessioD 
of  tbcsc  myHtcrioiia  circumatanccaj  and  divulged  them  by  means  of 
figures.  But  here  it  must  be  rcniarkc<l  that  all,  or  nearly  nil,  tfao 
apparitions  of  divine  or  symbolic  figurca  in  the  Eleuainian  Mysteries 
were  accompanied  by  speeches  uttered  by  the  hieropfinntes,  whicli 
speeches  were  themselves  of  a  concise  and  symbolic  form,  and  of  an 
enigmatic  nature.  Thus  Di<in  Chrysoatomos  speaks  of  the  voice  which 
the  initiated  heard  whilst  lie  was  contemplating  the  mystic  sights; 
Plutarchos  extols  "  the  solemnity  of  the  sacred  words  and  of  the  holy 
npparitio'ns  ;"  Gal^nos  associates  what  is  done  in  the  mysteries,  ir^*oc 
Toi^  Spw/iffoi*;,  with  what  the  hierophanlal  say,  Xfyti^iet-m^  vwo  tZ>v 
Uptt^iivTutv.  U  was  for  this  reason,  more  especially,  that  the  qnalifica- 
(ton  of  a  good  voice,  ivf^itvla,  was  required  iu  the  fiierop/iani^d  of 
Elcu^is.  Tlic  author  of  the  "I'hrlosophumena^**  sjKraks  of  a  symbol  nhown 
in  the  epopleia,  and  suys  that  the  apparltiou  of  it  took  place  iu  silence, 
thus  noting  a  circumMatice  which  seemed  to  him  unusual  in  the 
play. 

But  nowhere  is  the  close  conncciiou  between  the  reivesentatton  and 
the  speech,  the  necessary  relation  between  tho«c  two  means  of  rerela- 
tiou,  so  dearly  established,  and  with  go  great  on  abuudnuce  of  proofs,  aa 
in  the  rhetorical  fragment  of  SV^patros.  From  the  testimony  of  this 
writer,  it  appears  that  the  cni^niattc  speeches  of  the  hierophant^x 
always  accompauicd  the  mimical  scenes  and  the  apparitions,  which  were 
often  simultaneous.  Id  the  kind  of  oriitorical  composition  supposed,  tho 
young  man  «ho  has  dreamed  has  only  enjoyed  the  aight  of  the  repre- 
sentations, and  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  mcAning  of  what  he 
has  seen,  the  speech  of  the  hierophont^s  is  still  wanting.  Consequently,  to 
constitute  a  dirulging  of  the  mysteries,  it  would  not  have  auBBccd  merely 
ti)  imitate  the  iipjiarition^  and  the  scenes  of  which  the  representations  in 
ihcm  consisted.  AVc  can  thus  underatand  how  the  art  of  drawing  may 
have  taken  possession  of  these  subjects,  and  been  able  to  reproduce 
them  for  the  use  of  the  initiftte*!,  who  alone  knew  their  mystic  value, 
since  they  alone,  after  having  heard  the  voice  of  the  UxfraphanUn,  ware 
able  to  penetrate  their  meaning  and  purpose. 

Mystni  and  epoptai,  on  both  of  the  mystic  nights,  assembled  in  the 
evening  outside  the  tcksterion,  all  the  lamps  and  torches  being  extin- 
guished, and  awaited,  the  opening  of  tho  doors  in  profound  darkness. 
The  waiting  might  be  long,  and  no  doubt  some  unpleasantness  resulted 
from  this  siauding  in  darkness;  we  mu^tt  also  adroit  n  disposition  to 
religious  lurror  in  these  souls  capable  of  vivid  impressions;  but  beyond 
these  data  there  isccriitiuly  nothing  more  than  exa^eration  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  rhetors.  I'lutnrcho^in  one  place  speaks  onlyof  thcconfusioa 
which  reigned  among  the  initiated,  and  the  shouts  which  they  uttered 

"  V.  viiip.  115,  «d.  UiUer. 
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irliile  pQshiiig  ami  jostling  each  other.  la  another  place  this  slight 
disorder  assumL>s  a  frightful  form  :  "  Thcjr  wander  about  at  Hn^t ;  ther 
'Cntcr  upon  \rcari!U>mc  deviations;  they  walk  about  full  of  sii.'^piciou  and 
uncertainty  in  the  darkness ;  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  goal, 
the  more  terrible  everything  becomes:  there  is  nothing  but  trembliug, 
shuddering,  Aireating,  and  6tupor."  Tlicmistios  sjicalia  to  the  saiuc 
effect,  but  no  tnore  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  his  fronU,  nor  are 
we  authorized  to  deduce  front  them  tlic  concluhioiis  which  some  le&rued 
men  of  livdj  imagiuation  have  flight  to  druw. 

It  liftn  been  aupixwetl,  in  fact,  that  the  initiated,  while  they  waited^ 
travelled  oi'er  a  considerable  distance  ;  tliat  the  dadwhot,  bufote  con- 
ducting thctn  into  tlie  btiildiug  tloodcti  with  ligbl,  obliged  them  to  pass 
through  grottoes  iu  which  were  depicted  the  tormcots  of  hell ;  oud  as, 
sinco  the  diggings  made  by  the  English  excavators  at  Klcusis,  there  had 
beeu  a  question  as  to  a  crypt  siluulcd  l>etieuth  Ibc  great  halt  of  the 
anaktoron,  this  ciroumsiauce  has  hitherto  appeared  to  give  ircsh  force  ta 
the  opinion  which  we  have  Just  meutioucd.  Hut  the  uiost  simple  exami- 
tiatiou  of  the  locality  ucgativcs  uuy  iufcrcDcc  of  this  kind  ;  the  crypt  of 
the  UkaUrion  can  never  hare  been  anythiug  else  but  the  under  part  of  a 
theatre  occupied  hy  the  machinists  and  by  those  who  prciwred  the  appaii- 
tious;  it  was  not  a  place  into  wliich  tlie  public  descemlcd.  It  has  beeu 
1,  moreover,  that  the  author  of  this  essay,  in  bis  careful  exploration  of 
the  sncred  eticloRures  of  Eleusis,  had  arrived  at  tlic  euavietiou  that  sub- 
terranean places  of  tlic  kind  which  would  have  been  necessary  iu  the 
eystera  of  Saintc-Croix  nowhere  existed  there. 

Tbe  idea,  so  generally  difi'uscd  among  people  of  moderu  times,  that  ttic 
tortures  of 'I'artaros  and  the  delights  of  thc£lysciuu  were  placed  before  the 
«yes  of  tbe  initiated  of  hicusis,  however,  doi^s  not  rest  ou  any  positive 
text,  or  even  on  any  indicatiou,  however  liltle  coutinciug.  Lobcck  has 
triumphantly  done  justice  i>u  the  arguments  of  ^Varbu^tou  und  iSuinte- 
Croix  ou  this  subject.  Ouigniaut,  who  holds  to  the  opinion  iu  ijuestiou, 
only  appeals  to  certain  paiutingg  of  viues,  to  a  passage  of  Lukiatios,* 
oud  to  "  tlic  ehoi-us  of  the  vujatai  ititelf,  with  the  procession  of  lakchoe, 
vhicb  ArtBtopluui£s,  in  his  *  Frogs,'  has  transferred  to  the  infernal 
Teglons,  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  Plutuu."  But  it  must  5rst  he  re- 
marked tliat  if  the  ceramographic  compositious  quoted  have  a  niauifestly 
mystic  character,  if  tbcy  attach  themselves  indisputably  to  Orphic  idcas^ 
their  connection  with  the  Klcusinia  and  the  representations  therein 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  initiated  is  anything  but  demonstrated. 
A>  for  tbe  dialogue  of  liokiauoa.  it  proves  absolutely  uotbing.  Two 
•  {Kcsonagcs,  who  have  descended  into  tbeiufernal  regions,  bud  themselves 
>lunged  into  profound  darkness  ; — 

"  Tell  roe,  Kyuiskos,  you  who  hare  been  initiated  at  Kleusis,  does  not 
this  resemble  what  goes  ou  there?" 

"Yes/'   replies  Kyuiskos;  *' you  are  right;  but  here  is  a  womaa 

"  CsUpL,  22. 
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coming  (o  UB  tu  uct  as  daduchim  fur  us  ;  slic  has  a  terrible  and  threaten  in  |p 
look  ;  sho  must  be  an  Kriiinys." 

"  Shu  has  ever  J"  appearance  of  ii," 

The  resemblance  to  Elcusis  is  counneil  to  the  tlarkucss  oiid  the 
appearance  of  the  dadu^-hos  who  dispels  it.  But  nowhere  is  the  daducttow 
represented  to  us  under  a  threatening  ap]H?ct;  far  from  causinfj  terror, 
he  must  hare  dissipated  the  fears  of  the  mifstai  who  were  waiting  in  the 
dark.  The  Krinnys  in  the  guise  of  a  datiuc/iog  is  the  exact  contrary  of 
irhat  took  plaee  in  the  mysteries  of  Kleusis.  There  remains  the  chorus 
nf  the"  Frogs  "  of  Aristophant's.  Hut  the  bohlucss  of  the  poet  appears  to 
mo  to  demonstrate  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  is  sought  to  infer 
from  it.  If  the  sight  of  the  infernal  regions  had  bccu  placed  iK-fore  the 
eyes  nf  the  iuillutcd  in  the  mysturicH,  au  allusion  so  direct  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  secret,  and  the  comic  writer  would 
have  found  himself  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as  Aisehylos. 

Doubtless  a  perfect  and  special  beatitude  was  promued  to  the  initiated 
in  the  other  life,  the  scenes  of  which  arc  even  traced  on  a  certain  number 
of  monuments  with  which  wc  shall  shortly  occupy  ourselves.  But  t)iis 
promise,  which  is  already  found  in  the  latter  verses  of  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Dimeter,  was  public,  and,  moreover,  by  reserving  for  nil  the 
uninitiated  an  equally  unhappy  fate,  whatever  they  might  have  done, 
it  excluded  precisely  that  variety  of  punishments  of  the  pnctic  hell.  When 
writers  such  ns  Pindaros  and  the  author  of  the  Ajtiochoa  describe  the 
delightful  gardens  to  ulueh  the  souU  of  the  initiated  will  go,  they  havtr 
none  of  the  emharrassmcnt  by  which  the  Creeks  are  generally  ham])enNL 
when  tliey  wish  to  touch  upon  a  siibjcct  covered  by  the  lew  of  secrecy 
of  the  mysteries,  and  belonging  to  the  reserved  pait  of  the  initiation*. 
We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  any  scene  of  the  life  after  death, 
whether  of  the  infernal  regions  or  of  the  J^lyscion,  formed  part  of  the 
mystic  representations  of  Elcusis.  In  them  the  promise  of  the  particular 
Plate  of  the  initiated  after  death  must  have  been  expressed  by  some  sf 
the  solemn  speeches  of  the  hierQi>hanti»  ;  the  mytlis  themselves  virtually 
contained  this  promise  of  immortality  and  pBl!ngetic»ia  ;  perha|n,  lastly, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  representation  of  the  cpoptiia,  Penephoui  was 
seen  enthronctl  in  her  -mysterious  «ood,  to  which  the  initialed  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  be  at  some  future  time  welcomed  by  her. 
But  this  is  the  very  utmost  that  it  is  possitjlc  for  us  to  admit. 

Neither  do  wo  bcliei-c  that  there  were  in  the  representations  of 
Elensis  sudden  alternations  of  light  and  darkness;  in  order  to  establish 
this  supposition,  a  wrong  application  has  been  made  of  the  expressions  of 
Didn  Chrysostomos,*  aKnrovt;  rt  Kat  ^mru^  ivaWa^  Ytvo/'tciui'.  wbeil 
that  author  is  describing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  myttoi  passed 
from  the  outer  darkness  to  the  brilliant  li^ht  which  reigned  within  the 
telestfrion  ;  the  alternation  which  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  iVaXAa£  only 
took  place  once.  The  mysteries  of  Klcusts  would  not  have  cujovcd, 
•  Orst  xU,,  p.  387.  eJ.  Reukc 
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among  the  ancicuts,  bo  good  a  reputation  for  regularity,  ia  spite  of  the 
immorality  of  sDme  of  the  circumstances  in  their  representations,  if  the 
initiated;  'who  belonged  to  both  sexes,  had  been  obliged  to  remain  for 
Kome  time  shut  up  in  profound  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can- 
not speak  of  the  effects  of  illuminatiou  among  the  Greeks  as  if  they 
had  had  gas  or  the  electric  light  at  their  disposal.  With  the  fatty  and 
smoky  substances  which  they  used  for  the  purposes  of  lighting,  it  was 
already  a  great  thing  for  them  to  maintain  in  the  interior,  throughout 
the  whole  niglit,  an  illumination  the  splendour  of  which  had  become 
proverbial.  In  this  respect  the  imagination  has  no  right  to  go  beyond 
the  resources  which  they  had  at  their  disposal. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  correct  description  appears  to  be  that  of 
ClaudianuSj*  making  allowance,  of  course,  for  poetic  language : — 

"  Jam  mihi  ccrnuutur  trepIJia  delubra  inovori 
Sedibus,  ct  claram  diaperzere  cnlmina  Inoem, 
Adventam  tcatata  dei.     Jam  mognaa  ab  imis 
Auditur  fremitus  terria,  templiimque  remugit 
Ci^cropiam,  Banctasque  faces  nttolllt  Eleuais." 

In  fact,  the  mystai,  assembled  outside  the  building,  first  saw  the 
glimmer  caused  by  the  illumination  within  spread  through  the  opaio7i 
in  the  roof,  claram  dispergere  culmina  lucem;  at  the  same  time  was 
licard  the  noise  of  the  preparations  for  the  play,  only  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated by  the  poet ;  lastly,  the  doors  wcr^  opened,  and  the  daduchoa 
appeared  with  his  torches  in  his  hands,  sanctasque  faces  attoUit  Eleusis. 
He  introduced  tlie  mystai,  and  the  first  thing  which  arrested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  latter  within  the  telesterion  was  the  statue  of  D^m^ter, 
which  had  just  been  dressed  out  in  vestments  and  jewels,  its  colours 
being  brightened  up.f  Here  were  combined  all  those  charms  for  the 
eyes  which  are  enumerated  by  PliitarchoSjt  "  wonderful  illumination, 
elegant  decoration  of  the  place,  songs  and  dances  which  tempered  the 
majesty  of  the  sacred  words  and  of  the  holy  apparitions," 

\yc  disposed  just  now  of  the  representation  of  Tartaros  and  of  the 
Klyseion  by  pointing  out  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  believe  that 
they  did  not  form  part  of  the  mystic  sights  of  Eleusis.  !May  we  en- 
deavour to  determine  in  a  general  way — for  one  naturally  cannot  pre- 
tend to  enter  into  detail — what  these  sights  represented  on  the  two  nights 
between  which  we  must  apportion  the  scanty  literary  indications  which 
have  reached  us  regarding  them  ? 

It  is  certain  that  on  one  of  the  nights  of  the  initiations  the  whole 
dyth  of  Dimeter  and  her  daughter,  beginning  with  the  abduction  of 
Kor6,  was  represented  in  a  mimical  form.  "  DS6  and  KorS,"  says 
Clemens  Alex  and  rinu8,§  "  have  become  a  mystic  drama.  Eleusis  illus- 
trates, by  the  light  of  the  torches  of  the  daduchos,  the  carrying  off  of 
Korfi,  the  wandering  journeys  and  the  grief  of  D^o."      Several  circum- 

•  Da  Rapt,  Proserp.,  i.  7—11. 
*  Th'smist.,  Orat.  xx.,  p,  288,  ed.  Dindorf.  J  Ap.Stob,,  Scnn.  cxU.p.  6<H. 
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stances  of  this  drama  are  pointed  out  episodically  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church  vhcn  attacking  the  mysteries.  St.  Asterios*  speaks  of  the  "dark 
descent,"  ro  Knra^aatov  to  aKorttvov,  which  we  must  underetand,  with 
M.  Stephani  of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  the  cave  through  which  Pluton 
descended  when  he  carried  off  Persephon^.  The  testimonies  which 
prore  that  the  scene  of  Baubd  was  represented  in  all  its  indecent 
coarseness  are  uumerousj  but  we  can  scarcely  admit  that  such  a  character 
was  enacted  by  a  priestess ;  the  Baub6  of  the  mystic  nights  was  doubt- 
less a  puppet,  of  which  an  idea  can  be  formed  from  the  terra-cotta  which 
has  been  made  known  by  Millingen,t  or  from  other  similar  monuments. 
Lastly,  we  know  from  a  more  ancient  sourcej  that  the  hierophanth 
sounded  the  mystic  cymbal  or  Echelon  to  call  up  KorS  from  HadSs  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  about  to  re-ascend  to  her  mother. 

It  is  probable,  from  analogy  with  the  mysterious  ceremonies  practised 
in  Kor6*s  temple  at  Alexandria,  which  ceremonies  St.  Epiphanios  has 
described,  and  which  must  have  been  imitated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
those  of  Elcusis, — it  is  probable,  I  say,  that  the  moment  at  which  this 
return  of  Persephonfi  took  place  coincided  with  the  first  crow  of  the 
cock  announcing  the  approaching  day ;  as  at  Alexandria,  the  daughter 
of  Dfim^ter,  having  descended  to  the  infernal  regions  a  virgin,  must  have 
re-ascended  thence  mother  of  lakchos.  Therefore  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recognise,  with  M.  Stephani,  a  scene  of  the  mystic  drama  of  Elcusis 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  painting  of  the  handsome  vase  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Hermitage,  discovered  at  Pnntikapaion,  in  which  is  seen  the 
apparition  of  Korfi  bringing  her  divine  child  to  the  upper  worId.§  The 
goddess  is  rising  up  gradually  from  the  ground,  as  if  raised  by  transfor- 
mation apparatus,  in  the  opening  of  the  grotto  through  which  she  must 
OD  a  previous  occasion  have  descended  with  her  ravisher.  In  her  hands  she 
holds  lakchos  in  his  swaddling-clothes.  Herm^  is  hastening  forward  to 
receive  him  from  her,  and  Ath^nS  is  coming  to  cover  her  with  her  shield, 
irhile  a  Victory,  which  seems  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  a  doll  let  down 
from  the  ceiling,  hovers  in  the  air  directing  its  flight  towards  Kor^. 
D^m^ter  is  present  at  the  apparition,  standing  by  the  side  of  Zeus,  who 
is  seated  ou  a  throne.  Hekat^,  holding  the  torches  after  the  manner  of 
the  female  daduchos,  has  seated  herself  on  the  summit  of  the  grotto,  and 
near  to  her  stands  the  nymph  Eleusis,  personifying  the  locality  which  is 
the  theatre  of  the  mysteries;  lastly,  on  the  other  side  of  the  design, 
£cb6  is  still  beating  the  tympoHon  with  which  she  has  called  up  the 
daughter  of  D^mlter  from  the  lower  regions.  According  to  this  vase, 
the  return  of  Kor^,  in  the  representations  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
did  not  take  place  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  it  is  seen  on 
sereral  ccramographic  monuments,  although  this  form  of  the  Acodos, 
and  the  epithet  Leukopdlos  by  which  it  was  expressed,  belonged  to  the 

*   Knixtm.  in  $&  Mul..  in  the  BibUoth.  Pktr.  ftnct.  L  iL  p.  193. 

t  Armali  delT  InUit.  Arcb«o)ogica,  t  xt.  pL  E. 

;  ApoUodor.,  ap  Scbol.  m1  Tlwaaht..  IdyL  iL  36. 

S  Oo'Dpte-nsdii  d«  U  CVwminMa  ARktelogiqae  d«  Sunt-Pitenhont^g,  1859,  pi.  L 
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special  legend  of  Eleusia.     Material  conditions  of  the  locality  must  liaTQ 
contributed  to  this. 

The  mystic  drama  did  not  end  with  the  return  of  Kore.  Claudianna* 
describes  in  very  clear  terms  the  culminating  and  final  scene^  trhich  he. 
takes  as  a  type  of  the  play  : — 

"  Aociies  TriptoIeiDi  Btridantet  iquamea  curris 
CoUa  I«vant  attrita  jugia,  lapsuque  screno 
Krecti  roscas  teadunt  ad  cannina  criBtas. 
Kcce  procul  teraaa  Hecate  variata  figiiraa 
Gxoritur,  lenisuuc  simul  procedit  lacchus 
Crinali  flonna  nedera  .  .  ,  ." 

This  meeting  of  lakclios  aud  Ti'iptoleraos,  the  two  foster-children  of 
Dem^ter,  the  one  divine  and  the  other  human,  is  found  only  on  one 
figured  monument^  on  the  back  of  that  very  vase  of  Pantikapaion^t 
the  front  of  whicli  we  have  just  connected  with  the  representations  of 
the  initiations.  That  we  are  here  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  mystic 
nights  of  Eleusis,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt;  the  daduchos  is  there,  per- 
forming his  functions,  and  H^raklSs  is  present  holding  the  bakchos  la 
the  character  of  an  initiated  person.  This  figure  of  HeraklSs,  and  that 
of  Dionysos,  which  forms  the  counterpart  of  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
union  between  the  Dionysia  and  the  Eleusinia,  arc  evidently  added  by 
the  artist  to  the  scene  which  he  has  borrowed  from  the  drama  of  the 
initiation ;  but  the  rest  of  the  design  must  be  a  very  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  group  of  divinities  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  myatai. 
Between  the  two  .Great  Goddesses — DSmSter,  seated  as  a  queen  and  a 
mother,  and  Kore,  young  and  charming,  leaning  on  the  sepulchral  stela 
and  holding  a  long  torch — advances  the  child  lakchos  bearing  the  horn 
of  plenty  as  nXouroSorrjc,  lenis  procedit  lacchua.  Above  is  seen 
Triptolemos,  on  his  winged  chariot,  ready  to  set  out  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  all  parts  of  the  earth,  along  with  the  secret  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ears  of  com  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  civilization.  In  order  to  complete  the  description  of 
Claudianus,  only  the  colossal  puppet  of  the  triple  Hekat^  towering  in 
the  background  is  wanting.  To  the  right  of  the  group  of  the  Great 
Goddesses  stands  Eumolpos  as  daduchos  bearing  the  torches,  clad  in  the 
Thrakian  costume,  which  indicates  his  origin,  but  having  the  head 
encircled  with  the  characteristic  insignia  of  his  office.  After  him  comes 
Aphrodite  seated,  and  having  Er63  near  her;  Peitho,  her  attendant, 
likewise  seated,  forms  her  counterpart  on  the  other  side.  Arc  we  not  in, 
this  case  reminded  of  what  Themistiosf  says  of  the  sight  which  charmed 
the  initiated :  "  Aphrodite  appeared  by  the  side  of  the  daduchos,  and 
the  Charites  took  part  in  the  initiation"  ? 

That  the  mystic  drama  of  the  adventures  of  Dimeter  aud  Kore  con- 
stituted the  pl^y  peculiar  to  the  first  initiation,  the  my^sis  properly  so 
called,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt.     Many  rested  content  with 

•  De  Rapt  Prowrp.,  i.  12-17. 

f  Camptc-reodu  d«  Saiat-P^terabaurg,  1859,  pi.  ii. 

X  OnA.  XX.,  p.  2$8,  ed.  Dindorf, 
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this  first  initiattun,  considering  it  complete  iu  itself.  And  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  comprehend  the  myfisis  of  Klcusis  without  adniitting  in  it 
the  entire  development  of  the  fundamental  and  origtual  m^x\\  of  the 
inystcrica.  In  the  second  initiation,  which  wus  more  mysterious  still, 
and  of  a  more  exalted  diameter,  that  whieh  was  presented  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  epoplai  must  have  consisted  of  mvths  more  complicated 
and  more  foreign  to  the  public  religion,  myths  to  which  was  attributed 
a  deeper  meaning,  giving  a  further  insight  into  the  conception  of  the 
inward  nature  of  the  goda.  Hence  its  name  of  epaplcin,  q,vA,  above  all, 
the  still  more  significant  one  of  autopsia,  which  indicates  so  clearly  that 
the  epoptai  were  reputed  to  see  the  gods  face  to  face  in  their  rery  essence. 
It  is  in  Clemens  Alexaudrinus*  that  we  must  seek  an  indication  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  myths  presented  in  a  mimical  form  in  the  second 
initiation : — 

"  Novr,"  he  says,  "  since  it  is  time  t<j  do  so,  1  will  attack  tlieso  orf/ia,  altogothor 
futl  uf  deceptions  and  illusions.  If  you  arc  of  tliu  number  of  ihu  initlateO,  you 
will  only  ihc  belter  appreciate  lli«  ridiculousness  ol'tbe  fables  for  wtiicb  you  profusa 
BO  much  %-cncnitioci.  Why  should  I  bcsitato  todvclaro  openly  what  you  couceal? 
why  Bliould  1  blush  to  tell  you  what  you  are  not  aebamed  to  udore  7  ....  I  will 
speak  of  the  myaterics  of  iJi'mi'tor  ur  Dl><j,  of  the  amorous  embraces  by  whteli 
Z«us  is  uiiit^^d  to  Di'u  his  niother,  iiu<l  of  the  niiger  of  the  bitter,  sliitll  I  eay 
Against  her  sou  or  agiiinst  her  husband  ?  I  will  remind  you  that  it  ia  becaiiSG  of 
this  anger  that  she  w:is  surnsmed  Urini(\  without  forgeltiiig  cither  th«  expiatory 
sacrifice,  l<c(ri)fii'di,  of  Zeus,  or  the  draught  by  the  help  of  which  lie  eiilwed  thti 
fury  of  Deo,  irrf^w  \okf(t,  or  the  heart  torn  out  (of  Dionywis).  tapitovkitiat,  or  any 
of  the  nets  shrouded  ui  secrecy,  apptpovjrfiat.  All  this  will  lie  found  in  the  mys- 
teries which  the  Phrygians  celebrato  in  honour  of  Anis,  Kylx-It-,  and  the  Konr- 
bantes.  Is  it  not  related,  iti  n  Tcry  tow  tone,  thai  '/.vvat,  buving  pturkcd  out  the 
tesUclcs  of  .1  mm,  Oirew  them  into  the  Itip  of  Dii'>  under  the  lying  pretext  of 
punishing  htiniclf  for  biji  viijlent  allcm|>t,  and  as  if  he  had  niuttlntcd  hiinHoIf^ 
Th/it  I  m  tv  not  otiiit  nnylbing,  1  add  the  ^acramcntjil  words  of  thift  initiation,  well 
knoiAnng  tfiut  they  will  draw  a  smile  front  you,  althoogh  the  rcTelntiou  which  I 
am  about  to  make  of  tbcin  ought  not  to  put  you  in  the  humour  for  jesting:  '  1 
iiarc  cat^n  out  of  the  tgmjKtnna,  I  have  dnmk  out  of  thi"-  cymbal,  I  hare  carried 
the  tvmc'«,  I  have  iiisimiiiled  myH'lf  undtr  lliL' ;M7ffd(.'.  .  .  . 

"  But  I  hriTo  not  fiiiiRhtd  my  story,  \)vi\  becomes  a  mnibor,  Kor^  grows  op, 
jind  here  we  \v.wv  /iruit  uniting  hiniseif  to  IVrs^phon^,  his  nwti  dnugliter,  after  tho 
relnttOfui  wbicli  be-  Imd  hud  with  Dt-<\  her  mother  and  his  own  ;  and  as  if  ho 
had  forgottvn  \m  tlret  incvst,  Z«u»  di-flawers  Koi-O  whom  he  hsa  begotten  ;  for 
this  purpOBQ  be  transforma  himself  into  h  serpent  and  entwines  bis  daughter  iu  his 
fold:!,  like  ihc  true  serpent  that  he  is  indeed.^  The  god  who  cmsaea  the  bosom, 
i  iitu  KoXirov  $titty  is  also  the  formula  UH>d  in  the  mysteries  of  Sabazios.  Tbey  thus 
name  the  serpent  which  creeptt  into  ihc  fold  of  the  garment  of  the  ituliated,  at  if 
to  recall  to  mind  the  unchastity  of  Zeus.  lIoweTcr,  PorscphouC  brings  into  thv 
world  a  sou  in  tlic  form  of  a  bull ;  it  is  to  thin  birili,  therclore,  tlial  no  idolatrous 
poet  alhidcd  wbcu  be  said  :  '  Tbe  bull  is  tin.'  son  of  the  drjgou,  the  dnigon  i»  Uio 
father  of  tho  Uull.'  .... 

"  The  niystories  of  Diouysos  are  foreign  lo  hmnanily.  When  he  was  a  child, 
the  KuK-ws  executed  nu  armed  dance  round  his  cnuUc  ;  this  did  not  hinder  the 
Titaues  from  iutrodueing  liieniaelvai  by  ctall,  and,  linring  decoyed  the  young 
god  by  tnenos  of  toys,  thc)-  tore  htm  in  pieces.  ....    However,  AlhL'Ui>  carries  off 

•   IVolc^iit,  it.  pp    13-15.  <h1.  Potter. 
I  That  ia,  Mtpcaf  in  tlw  CbrJttiaa  ««<■•«.  tuul  ■«  an  image  ol  (be  ii«vi]. 
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the  heart  of  Dionyaos — and  it  is  for  haviag  held  in  her  bnnds  this  heart,  attll 
throbbing,  U  rou  TrdXXdi'  r^c  KopSia^,  that  she  has  been  surnamed  Pallas — 
while  the  Titanes  who  had  torn  the  young  god  in  pieces  place  a  caldron  on  the 
fire,  and  thro'.v  into  it  the  parts  of  their  victim.  ThiBn,  when  these  parts  have 
boiled,  they  put  them  on  the  spit  and  hold  tliem  over  Hephaistos,  to  use  the 
language  of  HonuTos.  But  Zeus,  appearing  suddenly  (and  doubtless  in  his 
character  of  god  he  hnd  been  attracted  by  the  greasy  smoke  of  the  burnt  flesh, 
that  portion  of  the  saorillce  with  which  the  gods  themsielves  declare  that  they 
are  pleased), — Zens  punishes  the  TiUnes  by  striking  them  with  his  thunderbolt; 
and  collecting  the  imris  of  the  body  of  Dionysos,  he  charges  Apoliun,  his  own  son, 
to  bury  them.  This  latter,  in  obedience  to  Zeus,  carries  away  on  to  Purnassos 
tlie  deposit  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  priys  funeral  lionoura  to  the 
mangled  corpse  of  the  young  god." 

We  have  here  in  its  completeness  the  Orphic  myth  of  Dionysos 
Zagreus^  identified,  as  vc  have  said,  after  a  certain  date  with  the 
lakchoa  of  Elcusis.  It  is  a  consecutive  history,  which  was  represented 
from  beginning  to  end  in  certain  mysteries,  although  at  first  sight 
Clemens  Alexantlrinus  seems  to  borrow,  in  succession,  elements  from 
different  mysteries,  Sabazia  and  Dionysia,  an  appearance  which  Arnohius 
has  Btill  further  exaggerated  by  translating  the  piece  almost  verbatim. 
There  is  here,  on  the  part  of  this  Father  of  the  Church,  an  artifice  of 
compilation  which  it  is  easy  to  sec  through  if  we  read  this  portion  of 
the  second  chapter  of  his  "  Protreptikos,"  as  a  whole.  He  U  attacking 
the  mysteries  which  were  considered  as  august  and  venerable  among  all 
classes  throughout  the  Hellenic  world  ;  and  in  order  to  discredit  them, 
and  pour  out  contempt  upon  them,  he  shows  that  they  rest  on  the  same 
conceptions  as  those  mysteries  which  were  regarded  by  unanimous 
consent  as  the  most  shameful,  and  that  they  present  the  same  myths 
under  different  names ;  and  he  intentionally  mixes  them  up  with  each 
other  in  a  manner  almost  inextricable. 

But  what  mysteries  had  he  in  view  in  his  invective  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  disdain  with  which  Loheck  treats  those  capable  of  entertaining  such 
an  opinion,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  the  Klcusinia.  We  cannot  but 
see,  in  fact,  the  care  with  which  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  throughout 
this  portion  of  his  work,  entangles  this  recital  of  the  history  of  Zagreus 
with  that  of  the  abduction  of  Kore,  as  well  as  of  the  sojourn  of  DSraeter 
at  Eleusis.  He  appropriates  to  this  latter  goddess  the  essentially 
Kleusiniau  name  of  Deo,  which  has  always  been  absolutely  foreign  to 
the  religion  of  Phrygia.  Moreover,  his  intention  is  formally  expressed 
in  the  peroration,  which  ends  the  portion  of  his  work  from  which  we 
have  made  extracts.  There  he  says  :  "  All  these  ceremonies  are  well 
worthy  of  the  night  and  of  fire,  worthy  of  the  magnificent,  or  rather  the 
extravagant  nation  of  the  Erechtheidai."  Then,  previous  to  exclaiming, 
"  Hierophanth,  extinguish  your  torch ;  daduchoa,  blush  before  the  light 
which  you  carry,"  which  formally  recalls  us  to  Eleusis,  he  mentions 
"  the  mysteries  of  the  dragon,"  roil  fipnifovroc  ra  fivariipia.  Now,  what 
are  these  mysteries  of  the  dragon,  if  they  are  not  those  in  which  Zeus, 
transformed  into  a  serpent,  united  himself  to  his  daughter  PersephonS  ? 
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Indicntions  arc  not  wanting,  however,  to  prove  thut  throngliont  the 
latest  period  of  the  Elciisinia,  on  one  of  the  mystic  iiighls,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  complete  myth  of  lahchos-Zagrcus  was  developed,  such  as 
Clemens  Alcxandrinns  has  just  related  it,  from  tlie  fii-st  incest  of  Zens  with 
D66,  represented  as  his  mother,  down  to  the  bnrial  of  the  yoniig  god. 
It  is  to  tliis  that  St.  GregoriosoE  Naziaiuc  *  alluded  wlicn  ho  stigmatized 
the  revolting  sights  which  were  seen  in  the  mystcijcs;  and,  afterwards, 
St.  Joannes  Chryso8tomo«,t  when  he  spoke  of  the  nnnnlural  unions  which 
were  exhibited  in  them  to  the  initiated.  TaliauosJ  is  much  more 
express  whea  he  says :  "Zeus  unites  himself  to  his  daughter,  and  thia 
union  is  frnitfnl,  EleiisJ^  and  the  mystic  dragon  are  my  witnesses." 
M.  Alfred  Maury  accepta  the  opinion  that  the  passages  of  TheodorOtos^ 
and  Flrmieus  Materuus.ll  relative  to  mysteries  in  which  the  legend 
of  Zagreus  was  represented,  allude  to  the  KlcusiuJa  as  modified  uader 
the  inllucoce  of  Or|)hism.  The  author  of  the  "  Pliilo£ophumcDa"1I  dc- 
Bcnbes"in  the  nigtil  ofElciisis,  tlic  AK-roy/Aan/e'ir  celebrating  the  Greater 
Mysteries,  surrounded  hy  u  glaring  light,  and  exclaiming  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  'The  venerable  goddess  has  given  birth  to  the  sacred  child, 
Brim6  is  the  mother  of  Brimoa.' "  Thus^  we  find  iu  the  most  secret 
part  of  the  Klcusiniiui  initiations  that  name  of  Brim6,  of  which  the 
story  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  explains  the  mytbieal  value.  The 
scholiast  of  Plati'in,**  as  wc  hare-  already  seen,  formally  ascril>es  to  the 
Klcusinia  (he  symhatic  formula  which  the  Alexandrian  Father  connects 
with  the  religious  legend  which  he  is  relating.  Finally,  the  Orphic  ex- 
planation of  the  maphalos  m  the  aign  of  virility,  that  is  to  say,  aa  a 
disguised  form  of  the /)Aa//o*,  which  the  anthor  of  the"PhiIos{)phnuieu8"tt 
connects  with  the  mysteries,  muai  necessarily  have  applied  to  the  scene 
of  the  burial  of  Takchos- Zagreus,  since  the  omphaloa  of  Delphoi  marked 
the  tomb  of  that  god.  All  these  facts  groujicd  together  completely 
demonstrate,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Lobcck,  that  the  invective  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  refers  to  the  epopteia  of  Elensis,  compared  by 
him  to  the  mysteries  of  Sahazioa. 

'lliis  comparison,  moreover,  he  was  right  iu  making,  for  all  this  is 
certainly  foreign  to  the  primitive  basis  of  the  mysteries  of  Elcusis,  such 
aa  it  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Di>m5tcr.  The  myth 
of  Zagreus  ia  borrowed  by  the  Orphikoi  from  Phrygia  and  Pht^uicia. 
But  they  had  certainly  introducctl  it  at  Klcusis  at  the  time  when  their 
influence  there  became  decisively  preponderant.  It  was  then  that  thia 
myth  hecimc  the  special  play  of  the  fpopteiaj  and  that,  in  order  to  allow 
of  ita  being  represented,  the  nnmhcr  of  mystic  nights  or  pannychiden 
was  increased  to  two.  In  fact,  even  if  the  distinction  hctwecu  the 
mystai  ond  the  tpoptai  already  existed  previously  to  the  war  o£  Pelopan. 


*  Omt,  nJv,  JiiluLit.,  ii.  31. 
:  4lrat  ad  Uncc,  13. 
Il  P«  Kmir.  pnifui.  Rclig.,  6. 
••  V.  123,  a.l.  Ilolirkeii, 
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n^ssoi  anil  of  the  time  of  Alkibia<lA«,  there  tre  various  indications  of  n 
nittnrc  to  lead  u»  to  believe  that  there  was  at  that  timft  oii!y  one 
pannychia.  And  thus  it  hnppenwl  Ihat  Alkihiadts,  when  charged  with 
haviog  pnrmlied  the  mysteries  in  a  night  of  orgies,  could  be  accused  of 
giving  the  rrf/e  of  mystai  to  iwine  aud  that  of  rpoptai  to  others  of  his 
guests  assemhleil  at  one  and  the  same  supper-  The  complete  separation 
of  the  mt/etu  and  tlie  ej/ojiteia  iato  tvo  different  ceremonies  docA  not 
show  itself  until  the  lime  of  Deiuetrios  I'oliorkett^s — that  is  to  say,  the 
very  time  uhcu  the  ideutiRcaliuit  of  lakcbos  and  Zagrcus  aUo  becomes 
complete. 

But  though  the  passage  of  Cicmens  Alcxaiidrinos  indicates  the  suc- 
cession and  the  principal  features  of  the  myth  of  Orphic  introduction 
which  formed  the  play  uf  the  secoud  night  of  initiations  at  Elcusis,  we 
cau  only  take  his  testimony  in  a  general  sense,  without  relying  too  much 
upon  details.  ^Vc  arc  justilicd,  indeed,  in  believing  that,  intent ionally, 
and  in  order  the  better  to  associate  all  those  mysteries  in  one  india- 
criminalc  reprobation,  lie  has  sonn-limes  bfirrowed  the  details  rather 
from  the  Sabuziu  tbnn  from  tbn  Elcusinia.  Thus  wc  are  almost  in  a 
position  to  afGrm  that  in  the  ejwjtitia  of  KIcusis  the  circumstance  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  god,  n-hich  is  altugcthrr  Phrygian  and  is  borrowed 
from  the  myth  of  Attia,  was  not  oiiscd  up  with  the  union  of  Zeus  and 
D^,  St  Astcrlosi*  points  out  with  indignation  the  meeting  which 
took  place  between  the  ftirrnphniiti-K  and  tlie  hieroji/iaiilis  alone,  in  the 
mysteries  of  Kteusis,  to  which  a  whole  nation  attached  the  idea  uf  its 
aalvntiou.  The  union  here  in  quc-stion  was  not  that  of  Persephone  and 
her  hu.shand  of  the  lower  regions,  as  some  learned  men  have  thuught, 
but  that  of  Zeus  ami  Demi'tcr,  since  Tcrtulliannaf  tells  us  that  the 
hierophantia  rcpresentcfl  Demct4>r,  and  Ddnifitcr  opposed  to  this  unioa 
as  Clemens  Alexandrinus  shows :  Cur  rapitur  sacerdos  Cereris,  si  not 
tale  fJeres  patua  esX  ?  It  is  this  imioii  which  the  soothsayer  Alexandres 
of  Abunoteiehos  imitated  in  his  new  mysteries  by  placing  a  mimical 
scene  of  the  same  kind  in  the  last  night  of  the  represent  a  tin  □»,  the 
general  plan  of  which  he  had  traced  on  that  of  the  Kleusinia.  This  was, 
doubtless,  the  time  when  there  was  set  np  before  the  eyes  of  the  epoptai 
the  nuptial  bed  which  the  Valcntinlani  hart  transferred  to  their  noc- 
turnal assemblies,  tn  which  they  copied  so  many  things  from  the 
mysteries  of  KIcusis.  Wc  have  spoken  of  the  mystic  formula  in  which 
occur  the  words  in-ri  roi-  —aaritv  vjriZvw,  which  make  direct  alhiaioii  to 
the  nuptial  bi;d,  and  wc  liave  nhown  that  it  most  certainly  belonged  to 
the  Elcusinin.  The  nympltgma  of  the  hierophanUa  and  the  h'mrophimt'tg 
in  them  is  tlicrcforc  certain,  and  thus  the  power  of  the  dogma  had  led 
to  the  representation,  in  tlic  exhibition  presented  to  the  tpopttti,  of  the 
nuioD  of  the  two  sexes  in  tlie  most  uucoueealed  fnshion.  Cut  at  the 
Mroc  time  the  necessary  precautions  had  been  taken  that  this  represen- 
tation should  not  degenerate  into  unclean   lewdness.     The  kierophanti* 

*  Kdcoqi.  in  88.  Marb  intho  BihJjotlL  PUr.  snut,  t.  it  p.  103.       t  Ad  Xst.,  U.  p.  07. 
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had  to  be  placed  beyond  suspicion  by  her  age,  and  the  kierophantes  was 
temporarily  txtvovj^tn^Ktvoq,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Philoaophumcna"  ener- 
getically expresses  it,  by  the  use  of  hemlock. 

In  the  myth  as  related  by  the  Orphikoi,  Zagreus,  after  his  burial, 
rose  again  triumphant.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  resur- 
rection -was  directly  represented  in  the  epopteia  of  Kleusis.  The 
initiated  who,  in  the  myisia,  had  seen  the  iufaut  god  return  from  the 
infernal  regions  in  the  arms  of  KorS,  no  longer  needed  to  learn  that  he 
would  not  remain  for  ever  in  the  abode  of  the  dead.  It  was,  we  think, 
under  a  symbolic  form  that  the  resurrection,  the  palingencaia,  of  the 
god  in  whom  they  found  the  emblem  of  the  immortality  promised  to 
them,  was  then  presented  to  the  epoptai.  The  scene  of  the  burial  of 
lakchos-Zagreus  must  have  been  immediately  followed  by  the  last 
representation  offered  to  the  initiated — what  the  author  of  the  "  Philoso- 
phumena"*  calls  "  the  greatest,  the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  perfect 
mystery  of  the  epopteia" — the  ear  of  corn  appearing  in  the  midst  of 
the  sileiicc-  The  essential  and  fundamental  symbol  of  the  worship  of 
D^m^ter  thus  returned  as  the  highest  term  of  the  mystic  contemplation, 
presented  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  which  was  elucidated  by  the  pre- 
ceding scenes.  The  notion  of  making  plants  spring  from  the  blood  of 
lakchos-Zagreua  was  a  form  of  his  resurrection  which  was  admitted 
even  in  his  current  legend. 

We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  extremely  curious  paintings  on  an 
Apulian  vase,t  the  connection  of  wliieh  with  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  has 
been  very  clearly  proved  by  Ouigniaut.  We  have  not  in  these  paintings 
so  direct  and  precise  au  imitation  of  the  mystic  play  as  on  the  vase  of 
Pantikapaion  which  we  have  noticed  above ;  but  we  have  at  least  an 
indisputable  souvenir  of  it.  The  decoration  of  the  monument  is  in  two 
divisions :  in  one  Zeus  is  striking  with  his  thunderbolt  one  of  the  Titan 
murderers  of  lakchoS'-Zagreus,  mounted  on  the  Diunysiac  chariot  of  his 
victim  i  the  other  shows  the  cars  of  corn  springing  up  within  a  sacred 
cell  of  Ionic  order,  towards  which  persons  of  both  sexes  arc  bringing 
offerings  of  garlands  or  flowery  branches,  crowns,  bandlets,  mirrors, 
pyxides  or  kiatai,  patera:,  &c.  This  is  the  final  appearance  of  the  ear 
or  ears  of  corn  in  the  epopteia.  The  purpose  for  which  these  two 
subjects  have  been  chosen  by  the  artist,  and  the  meaning  which  was 
attributed  to  them  in  tbe  mysteries,  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  alle- 
gorical designs  which  correspond  to  them  on  the  reverse  side,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  again  in  the  last  part  of  the  present  essay,  for  one 
of  them  indisputably  symbolizes  death,  and  the  other  the  life  promised 
to  the  initiated  after  death. 

•  V.  viii.  p.  115,  od.  Miller, 
t  Minervioi,  Momimenti  inediti  di  RaGTaele  Barone,  pi.  xxi.  and  xxiL 
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"  The  mystic  sense  of  the  sacred  ceremonies,"  says  Strabfloj*  "  is  a 
homage  to  divitiity,  and  imitates  its  nature,  which  is  hidden  from  the 
"Bensea."  And  Diodorbs  Sikeli6t^8f  : — "  It  is  said  that  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  mysteries  become  thereby  more  pious,  more  just,  and 
better  iu  every  respect."  Porphyriost  compares  the  disposition  of  the 
souls  of  the  initiated  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  to  the 
state  of  the  blessed.  Lastly,  several  centuries  previously,  Andokidfis 
said  to  the  Athenians,  his  judges : — "  You  are  initiated,  and  you  have 
contemplated  your  sacred  rites,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  two  goddesses, 
in  order  that  you  may  punish  those  who  commit  impiety,  and  save  those 
who  defend  themselves  from  injustice."^ 

Whatever  awakens  and  develops  in  man  the  religious  sentiment,  even 
though  misguided  by  error,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  over  him.  If, 
then,  the  Fathera  of  the  Church  have  been  justly  shocked  at  the 
obscenity  of  certain  symbols  presented  to  the  view  of  the  initiated;  on 
the  other  hand,  given  ancient  society,  with  its  beliefs,  we  must  accept 
the  correctness  of  what  is  said  by  so  many  philosophers  and  great 
thinkers  of  paganism  with  regard  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
initiations  of  Eleusis.  Above  all,  side  by  side  with  all  the  pantheistic 
errors  and  the  most  fantastic  aberrations  of  symbolism,  what  remains  as 
the  honour  and  the  indisputable  merit  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  is  the 
energetic  affirmation,  maintained  in  them  from  the  first  day  to  the  last, 
of  the  divine  life  after  death,  aud  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul. 
In  the  Egyptian  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  man  at  the  moment  of  his 
death  is  represented  as  a  grain  of  corn  which  falls  into  the  earth  in 
order  to  draw  from  its  bosom  a  new  life.  Though  we  are  not  obliged, 
on  that  account,  to  seek  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  symbolic 
teaching  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  was  the  same,  and  the  fable  of  Kor6 
is  as  much  the  image  of  the  destiny  of  man  after  death  as  it  is  that  of 
the  reproduction  of  vegetative  life  by  means  of  the  seed  committed  to 
the  earth.  But  as  soon  as  men  rise  above  the  rude  and  primitive  notion 
of  a  palingcncsia  purely  terrestrial — of  a  return  to  existence  in  this  world 
— immortality,  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  presents  itself  to  their  minds 
in  connection  with  penalties  and  rewards,  with  the  elect  and  the  repro- 
bate. It  was  natural  that,  in  proclaiming  the  existence  of  the  future 
life,  the  mysteries  should  exhibit  themselves  as  securiug  beatitude  in  that 
life  to  those  who  participated  in  their  purifications  and  their  merits. 

These  are  the  "  noble  hopes,"  KoXai  fXir'tZtq,  which  DSmSter's  initiated 
carry  with  them  to  the  grave.  The  author  of  the  Homeric  hymn 
exclaims  at  its  close  :  "  Happy  is  he  among  men  who  has  seen  the 
mysteries ;  but  he  who  is  not  initiated,  who  does  not  participate  in  the 
sacred  rites,  will  not  eujoy  the  same  destiny  after  his  death  in  the  abodes 

•  V.  X.  p.  467.  +  V.  T.  p.  48.  X  Ap.  Stob.,  Eclog.  Pbya  ,  l  52. 

9  Andocia,  DeMTster.,  31. 
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of  dnrkncM."*  Sfipliokl&t  speaks  to  tbe  same  effect : — "  O  thrice  lioppy 
those  among  men  whu  descend  into  the  iuwer  world  after  havitigcoutem- 
platrd  the  repreaentatious;  they  only  have  life ;  as  for  the  others,  there  U 
nothing  hut  aufteriug  for  Ihem."  Plat&uJ  represents  him  who  has  no^ 
been  ahlr  to  l>c  initiated  as  wallowing  in  the  njirc  of  the  infcroal 
regions,  while  he  who  has  bccu  puriHcd  and  initiated  enjoys  in  the  next 
life  the  society  of  the  gods,  Accordiug  to  the  "  Axiochos,"^  the  initiated 
were  to  have  tbc  chief  place  in  the  empire  of  Plntfin.  The 
Athenians,  in  order  to  iudnec  Diogenes  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries, 
assnrcd  him  that  those  who  had  accomplished  these  Kacrcd  ceremonies 
prcsiiUil  after  their  death  over  other  men  in  the  infernal  regions. 
PluUirchos,  in  one  of  his  writings,  treats  this  helief  very  lightly: — 

**  There  are  few  pentous,'*  UesAyain  allmioti  to  thufn1>l«xxbout  TarturOs,  "who 
fcnr  iheae  opiuiuiis,  which  tliey  treat-is  nmsery  tales,  and  Uiosc  who  do  fear  ihem 
resort  to  pxiiialioiis  niiJ  clmrtiis  which  tliey  l>chevti  to  U-  very  Jicljiful,  being 
pcrmiaded  that  tlicKg  ricts  iiurily  tbL-iii  uiul  ;^uiiniiiU'C  (o  lliciii  lliut  tlit.-y  sliall  gpeotl 
in  lIid  infrranl  re^iuus  u  iuip^^y,  liiV;,  occupi«d  witli  gaai«:n  and  dmii:e£,  along  with 
those  who  tliure  cujoy  a  pIcoKiDt  utuio»pLcre,  a  olui  sky,  aud  a  pure  iighl.*'  [| 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  with  the  seriousness  and  assurance  of  a  disciple 
of  the  sacred  school : — 

"To  die  isto  be  initiHted  iiitolliegrestmyaieriep.  ,  .  .  ,  Our  whole  Ufa  is  but 
a  sufCfMi'.'n  ol'errors,  of  pniiirui  wanderinga,  and  of  lone;  journeys  by  tortOQiu 
way&,  willmnt  outlet.  At  tliu  moiuent  of  quitting  it,  fwirs,  torror«,  quirerings, 
mortal  sweats,  and  a  kdmrgic  stupor  como  and  overwhelm  us;  but  as  noon  an 
we  nro  out  of  it  wr  pass  into  delightful  meadows,  whore  the  purvit  air  is  breathed, 
where  sttcrcd  concerts  and  (liscourees  are  heard  ;  where,  in  short,  one  is  impressed 
witli  ci-Ic)iU»l  visions.  Ic  is  tliero  that  tnan,  having  become  perfect  thn>ugh  bil 
new  initiation,  restored  to  liberty,  really  iiiiister  of  himaeif,  celebrates,  crowned 
witli  myrlh',  ihc  most  aiigiist  mystoriea,  liolds  converse  with  just  ju»d  pure  souU, 
and  st^M  Willi  contempt  the  iinpuPL-mnltiludoof  the  profane  or  uninitiated,  over 
plnnged  and  sinking  of  itself  into  tho  mire  and  in  profound  darkness,"  % 

Aristophanes,  in  his  "  Progs/*  is  not  less  cxpUeit  when  he  puts  his 
words  into  the  mouth  of  HSrakl^,  or  of  the  cliorus  of  the  initiated 
enjoying  hcatitudo  in  the  iufcrnnl  regions. 

Tbis  hcatitudo  is  that  which  is  iiromiscd  to  the  just  (Siicaio*),  to  the 
holy  (uaioi).  to  the  good  (^t)<rroi).  But  vc  will  not  exaggerate  the 
moral  signification  of  these  last-named  nxpresstons  a-t  used  hy  writers  who 
make  themselves  an  echo  of  the  mysteries.  The  titles  which  we  have 
just  enumerated  belong  of  right  to  the  initiated,  whom  the  sacred 
ceremoriiM  and  the  sight  of  divine  things  liavc  pnrifictl,  justified,  aad 
made  perfect.  Blimful  immortality  is  dclluitlvely  secured  to  them,  as 
well  as  justification,  on  account  of  their  having  participated  in  the 
roTsteric^.  If,  under  the  inHuetiec  of  the  Eletisiniau  doctrines, 
Triplolcraos  has  been  added,  after  Aiokos,  to  the  judges  of  the  infenuU 


*  U]i>iii.inCw..  48M8:. 

t  All  riiitATcli.,  I>e  tiaA.  \<iot\.,  p.  bl,  eil,  Wyttanloch. 

J  l£».lr..  p.  IW,  e<l.  Itckkpr. 

11  Ihi  vit.  Eplvor.  pnce«i>t..  (i.  %Vi,  oiL  WyttaDbttch. 

H  rtsturch.,  Kragiu.  do  ImiBort.  Anim.,  ^p.  Stol>.,  Srrm.  cdxiiv^  pp.  H^  880. 
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regions,  U  is  not  so  much  that  he  may  proiioiincc  a  aciitcnrc  as  that  he 
may  recognise  hU  dUciplcs  aod  secure  to  tlicm  that  lot  nhich  is 
promUcil  to  tUcni.  llic  cBcct  of  iiiltiatton  is  exactly  tlint  of  the 
iuanisaihlc  grace  of  certain  Christian  communions,  with  its  datigcrotis 
moral  consequcuoca,  Trbich  so  seriously  derogate  from  hnmau  rcaiioafti- 
bility  antl  tlte  justice  of  ixiwanls  and  punishments  in  the  future  life. 
Di(^cnus  ^Tcll  nndcratood  the  danger  of  such  a  doctrine  when  he  said 
that  he  could  not  admit  that  the  lot  of  the  brigand  Pataikitin,  bccauitc 
he  had  heen  initiated,  could  be  better  in  the  future  life  than  that 
of  Epamcinoudas,  who  had  not. 

Plutarchos  has  described  to  us  with  what  ideas  people  pictured  to 
thcmt>cU'C.s  the  blisii  of  the  ju^t — that  is,  of  tlic  itiitiatcd.  The  chorus 
of  the  utyttal  iu  Aristophanes  also  describes  those  delightful  gardens  ia 
which  all  pleasures  reign,  and  uu  which  Pindurus*  and  theauthorofthe 
jixiw/iy*  t  expatiate  with  couipUcciicy.  Tlicre  is  here  an  established 
theme  of  descnptiou  which  afterwards  became  a  jiuetic  commonplace, 
and  which  \'irgiliu5  has  taken  up  for  the  Elysium,  but  which  at  the 
beginning  was  intimately  connected  with  the  iny»tic  doctrine  aud 
occupied  an  essential  place  iu  it.  A  certain  number  of  painted  rases 
develop  it  under  a  jjlaslic  form. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  celebrated,  the  one  which  by  it* 
inscriptions  explains  the  other  monuments  of  the  same  category,  is  an 
arybaflos  discovered  at  Ruvo.^  In  the  centre  of  the  painting  a  goddess 
is  seen  seated  ou  an  emiueucc  In  a  place  planted  with  myrtlc-trccs ;  ibe 
is  dressed  in  a  tiuiic  reaching  to  the  anklet,  mude  of  a  Hue  traosparont 
material,  and  in  a  pepios,  spangled  »ith  stars,  and  moreover  riclily 
adonicd.  She  is  tuniiug  towanls  au  eph^bot,  and  seems  to  be  present- 
ing him  with  a  necklace,  which  she  holds  with  both  hands.  The  young 
man  is  crowued  with  myrtle,  clothed  in  a  cUamys,  and  leaning  ou  two 
Javelins.  Bros  directs  his  tUght  towards  the  sitting  goddess,  uud  seems 
to  inrite  the  ejfhebo^  to  approach  her.  To  the  right,  behind  the  young 
in&n,  is  a  woman  very  simply  clad ;  she  holds  in  ouc  hand  a  thread  to 
vhich  a  ball  is  attached,  doubtle.ss  the  balance  belonging  to  the  distodj 
aud  in  the  other  a  wound>up  boll  of  threail  wliich  she  bides  in  her  bosom. 
On  the  other  eide,  to  the  left,  next  to  the  ifilting  goildess  two  persons  an; 
«een:  first  a  woman  staudiug,  clothed  in  a  plaited  aud  transparent  tunic, 
bearing  a  myrtle  branch  &ui[&skapfi4  nilcdmith  fruit;  then  another  goddess 
standing,  with  her  eyes  turned  towards  the  ground,  who  is  wrapped  in  a 
peplor,  aud  with  the  left  hand  is  holding  up  ouc  of  the  ends  of  it, — 
an  action  peculiar  to  the  tigurea  of  Aphrodite.  Kxplanatory  Lnscnp- 
tioQs  accompany  the  various  personages  and  illustrate  the  subject. 
EYj^AIMOMA,  Felicity,  accompanied  by  nAN.iAl^lA,  the  itersoni- 
tication  of  the  eteruat  tiuH^ueU,  receives  nOAVK[ri;]S,  him  who  is  to 
live  for  many  years.     The  Moira  holding  her  thread  is  designated  by  a 

'  Olymp.  iL  G4.  ttn^.  f  V.  ul.t,  cd.  Itekkar. 

j   ^itc  des  MgnuiueaU  C('runograt>lt><iUM,  L  Iv.  pi.  Uxsir. 
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euphemistic  epithet,  KAAH,  the  Beautiful;  while  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  scene  YFIEIA,  Health,  expresses  by  her  attitude  and  her  gesture 
the  grief  which  she  feels  at  being  separated  from  her  lover.  There  are 
here,  thereforej  two  rival  goddesses — the  goddess  of  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  designated  by  the  name  of  Eudaimonia,  the  name  appropriated  to 
the  beatitude  of  the  initiated,  who  are  themselves  wZaifinviq  ;  and  the 
goddess  of  terrestrial  life.  The  name  given  to  the  young  man  who  is 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  the  indication  of  a  career  cut  short  in 
its  prime,  and  which  receives  in  the  future  life  compensation  for  the 
fatal  decree  which  has  shortened  the  earthly  life. 

We  are  within  the  same  order  of  ideas  and  the  same  allegories  with  a 
bas-relief  in  the  monastery  of  Luku,  in  the  Peloponnesos,*  in  which  is 
Been  TEAETH,  the  Initiation  personified,  holding  in  her  hand  the 
pkiali  which  contains  the  draught  from  which  she  is  about  to  imbibe 
"  eternal  inebriation,"  ^(0ij  aiMvion,  one  of  the  forms  of  beatitude  promised 
to  the  initiated ;  before  her  is  EY6HNI A,  Abundance,  represented  with 
the  same  connections  as  Pandaisia  on  the  vase  of  Kuvo ;  behind  her, 
before  the  mutilation  of  the  bas-relief,  stood  EtllKTHSIS,  the  Pos- 
aession  of  the  Goods  of  Immortality. 

The  Barone  painted  vase,t  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  con- 
nection with  the  epoptda  of  Eleusis,  presents  analogous  allegorical 
scenes  on  one  of  its  faces,  each  having,  corresponding  to  it,  on  the  other 
face  one  of  the  episodes  of  the  myth  represented  in  the  mysteries,  the 
very  episode  which  there  revealed  the  same  notion  to  the  initiated.  To 
the  combat  of  Zeus  with  one  of  the  Titaues  who  had  murdered  lakchos- 
Zagreus  is  opposed  the  victor  in  the  hoi^e-race,  arrived  at  the  close  of 
his  career  and  crowned  by  Nik^ — a  transparent  symbol  of  the  close  of 
life;  the  apparition  in  the  epopteia  of  the  ears  of  corn,  the  final  emblem 
of  the  palingencsia,  has  for  its  analogue  the  young  man  welcomed  in  the 
eternal  gardens  by  Eudaimonia,  near  to  whom  is  Pandaisia,  bringing  the 
fruits  for  the  banquet  deposited  in  a  kalatltoa.  The  Barone  vase  thus 
brings  together  and  contrasts  with  each  other  the  two  modes  of  expression 
of  which  the  mystic  doctrines  were  susceptible  in  the  monuments  of  art 
— the  representation  properly  mythological  and  the  pure  allegory.  The 
two  elements  are  combined  in  the  painting  of  another  vase,  which  forms 
part  of  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  discovered  at 
Athens!  This  painting  transports  us  to  the  empire  of  the  infernal 
Aphrodite  in  the  midst  of  her  wood  of  myrtle-trees,  celebrated  in  the 
mystic  hymns  of  Pamph6s.  The  goddess,  A<I>P0A1TH,  is  seated,  hold- 
ing Erds  on  her  shoulder,  while  FIEIBO,  Persuasion,  is  preparing  a  cage 
in  which  he  is  to  be  shut  up.  During  this  time  EYAAIMONIA, 
Beatitude,  is  gathering  the  fruits  for  the  banquet  of  immortality;  D  AIAIA 
{by  a  fault  of  iotacism  for  n-aiSd'o),  Instruction,  and  EYNOMIA,  Good 

*  A  nn.  f1e]l'  Tnstit.  Arcfaeologico,  t.  i.  pL  c.  No.  1. 
t  Uinervini,  Mooumenti  di  It.  Bwone,  pL  xxi.  and  zxii. 
J  £L  C^nuaogr.,  t.  iv.  pL  IxiL 
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Observance  of  Rule,  two  personifications  whose  connection  with  the 
institution  of  the  mysteries  is  evident,  are  contemplating  the  scene  and 
bringing  a  necklace  similar  to  that  which  Eudaimonia  presents  to 
Polyet^s  on  the  vase  of  Euvo;  lastly,  KAEOHATPA,  Glory  of  the 
Ancestors,  who  recalls  the  person!  Rcations  of  Eukleia  and  Kleodoxa  in 
other  analogous  subjects,* approaches  with  a  akaphi  filled  with  fruit.  The 
cage  in  which  Er6s  is  about  to  be  confined,  and  the  symbolical  necklace 
which  appears  in  all  these  designs,  are  circuitous  ways  of  expressing  the 
alt-powerful  bonds  of  HadSs,  those  bonds  which  are  no  other  than  the 
ovcrpofrering  spell  by  which  he  retains  the  dead  in  his  abode,  according 
to  the  mystic  idea  which  Platonf  has  embellished  with  all  the  magic  of 
bis  style. 

But  why  is  it  Erus  who  thus  b3Com33  captive  instead  of  the  dead 
man  himself,  who  does  not  appear  on  the  vase  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
on  those  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken  ?  It  is  because  the  entry  into 
possession  of  eternal  beatitude  is  habitually  represented  as  a  scene  of 
love  or  of  marriage.  This  intention  is  evident  on  the  vase  of  Ruvo  and 
on  the  Barone  vase,  where  the  idea  is  expressed  under  a  purely  allegorical 
form,  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  initiated  young  man  with  Eudaimonia. 
The  corresponding  mythological  espression  is  that  which  makes  the 
dead  man  the  husband  of  Peraephon^,  or  the  dead  woman  the  wife  of 
HadSs — a  belief  expressed  in  a  certain  number  of  epitaphs  of  the  more 
elegant  period,  which  afterwards  became  simply  a  poetic  commonplace,  but 
which  originally  had  a  very  exalted  signification,  drawn  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  and  constituting  a  privilege  of  the  initiated. 
The  assimilation  which  it  implies  between  the  man  purified  by  initiation, 
after  death,  and  the  gods  themselves,  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the 
traces  of  euhemerism  which  CiceroJ  thought  he  had  discerned  in  the 
Eleusinia.  Hence  the  employment  of  certain  mythological  subjects,  and 
in  particular  of  that  of  the  amours  of  Aphrodite  and  Ad6ais,  on  so 
many  painted  vases  executed  for  tombs,  where  they  express  in  a  roundabout 
way  the  same  notion  as  the  allegorical  subjects  directly  derived  from  the 
mysteries  which  we  have  just  been  considering, 
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AT  last  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  this  weary  and  seemingly 
interminable  war  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  relief  of  Kandahar 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  operation,  bnt  there  ia,  we  hope  and  believe, 
little  doubt  but  that  it  will  be  Buceessfully  aehieved.  And  then  the 
war  will  be  ended.  The  defeat  at  Kuskh-i-Nakhud  has  destroyed  the 
last  delusion  cherished  and  preached  by  the  champions  of  a  "  Forward'* 
policy ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  GoTernment  should  any  longer 
hesitate  to  withdraw  completely  and  promptly  from  Afghanistan.  The 
singularity,  however,  of  the  history  of  this  war — and  that  which  I 
propose  to  demonstrate  in  the  following  pages — is  this,  that  each  dis- 
astrous development  has  been  due  to  the  extraordinary  perversity  with 
which  both  the  late  and  present  Governments  have  declined  to  Look 
facts  in  the  face,  preferring  instead  to  go  in  pursuit  of  political  will-o'- 
the-wisps.     The  story  is,  I  think,  both  curious  and  instructive. 

In  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  state  and  refute  seriatim  the  accusations  brought  by  the 
Indian  Government  against  the  late  Ameer  Shere  Ali,  or  any  of  the 
other  pretexts  which  were  urged  in  justification  of  the  war.  All  those 
who  are  at  all  cognizant  of  the  facts  know  that  both  the  accusations 
and  the  pretexts  were  fabrications  pure  and  simple.  Shere  Ali 
never  intrigued  with  Russia ;  Shere  Ali  never  refused  to  receive  General 
Chamberlain's  mission;  Shere  Ali  never  sent  an  insulting  letter  to  the 
(Jovemmcut  of  Lord  Lytton ;  our  misaion  was  not  repulsed  with  insult 
and  threats  of  violence  in  the  Khyber  Pass.  All  statements  to  the 
contrary  are  now  known  to  be  false.  The  boxes  full  of  compromising 
Russian  documents  alleged  to  have  been  found  at  Kabul,  never  were 
found ;  and  General  Roberts,  after  diligent  investigation,  could  dis- 
cover no  more  daoming  evidence  of  Russian  influence  in  Kabul  than  a 
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few  Russian  teapots^  and  a  certain  number  of  Russian  boots  and  buttons. 
Neither  is  it  now  necessary  to  refute  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  prepos- 
terous contention  that  the  war  was  undertaken  in  order  to  "  quiet"  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  India.  The  war  was  a  war  of  wanton  unpro- 
Toked  aggression^  and  branding  the  British  character  with  the  deeper 
disgrace^  because  it  involved  a  cynical  disregard  of  ancient  treaties^  and 
an  attack  upon  an  old  and  faithful  ally.  It  was  not  a  war  resulting 
from  any  unforeseen  alarm,  or  any  sudden  heat  of  passion.  For 
eighteen  months  was  the  Indian  Goremment  at  work  weaving  its  toils 
around  its  victim,  and  when  at  length  it  struck,  it  did  so  with  a 
calumny  on  its  lips.  The  object  of  this  invasion  was  to  reduce 
Afghanistan  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  State.  The  Indian  Government 
had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Ameer^  but  what  they  did  desire,  and  went  to  war  in  order  to  obtain, 
was  the  military  command  of  his  external  frontier.  British  troops 
were  to  dominate  the  Hindoo  Khosh.  And  here  it  is  that  we  enter 
among  that  swarm  of  delusive  dreams,  of  idle  baseless  fancies,  on 
which,  instead  of  facts,  the  late  Qovemment  chose  to  base  their  policy 
in  Afghanistan.  Even  they  could  not  fail  to  see  that  India  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  arduous  and  costly  campaign. 
Six  millions  of  her  people  had  died  of  hunger,  and  almost  the  entire 
mass  of  her  agricultural  population  was  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in 
misery  and  destitution.  The  Govemmeut,  however,  would  not  relinquish 
its  schemes  of  conquest;  but  they  soothed  their  consciences  by  making 
believe  that  the  scheme  was  so  very  small  a  one  that,  practically,  it 
would  entail  no  crushing  burden  upon  India.  In  defiance  of  past 
experience,  in  opposition  to  the  warnings  of  those  who  knew  the  people 
and  the  country  best,  they  chose  to  believe  that  they  could  reduce 
Afghanistan  to  a  state  of  vassalage  in  a  campaign  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
at  no  greater  cost  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  money.  True,  in  order 
to  obtain  even  this  small  sum,  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  our  plighted 
faith  and  confiscate  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund — but  with  such  a  great 
end  in  view,  so  trifling  a  peccadillo  as  this  could  be  condoned. 

The  campaign  which  followed  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  the 
anticipations  under  which  it  had  been  commenced.  We  succeeded,  it 
is  true,  in  getting  a  force  to  Kandahar,  but  we  were  immediately  obliged 
to  withdraw  two-thirds  of  it  to  India  in  order  to  prevent  its  destruction 
from  hnnger.  And  the  portion  wliicli  remained  was,  as  it  were,  nailed 
to  the  spot  by  the  destruction  of  its  baggage  train.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  if  Shere  Ali  had  not  died,  this  slender  remnant  of  the 
Kandahar  column  would  have  been  in  very  considerable  danger.  The 
largest  and  most  efficient  part  of  his  army  he  had  concentrated  at 
Herat,  whither  he  himself  was  proceeding  when  death  overtook  him. 
In  that  force,  so  long  as  he  lived,  there  would  have  been  no  such  dis- 
sensions as  those  which,  for  so  many  months,  detained  Eyoub  Khan  at 
Herat.      General  Stewart,  in  short,  would  have  been  besieged  by  Shere 
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Ali  in  Kandahar,  at  a  time  when  reinforcements  eould  not  have  reached 
him  either  from  the  Indus  or  from  Kabul,  and  when  the  troops  under 
him  were  numerically  inferior  to  those  which  garrison  Kandahar  at  the 
present  moment.  The  death  of  Shere  Ali  relieved  the  Government  of 
India  from  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty  and  danger.  The  unity  of 
Afghanistan  perished  with  him.  Yakoub  Khan  was  proclaimed  Ameer 
of  Kabul,  and  almost  his  first  act  was  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to  the 
Government  of  India,  expressing  his  desire  to  arrange  an  honourable 
peace.     These  overtures  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Gundamnk. 

Lord  Lytton  and  his  employers  had  now  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
extricating  themselves  from  the  embarrassments  into  which  they  had 
ignorantly  plunged.  The  campaign  had,  it  is  true,  been  a  ludicrous  and 
contemptible  failure;  but  there  was  no  necessity  so  to  represent  it  in 
official  documents  and  the  columns  of  inspired  newspapers.  At  that 
period  the  British  nation  appeared  to  have  developed  a  quite  limitless 
capacity  for  gullibility;  and  with  judicious  word-painting,  the  march  to 
Caudahar  and  the  skirmislies  at  Ali  Muajid  and  the  Peiwav  Kotul 
might  be  made  to  bear  tlie  semblance  of  exploits  of  a  highly  heroic 
character.  What  the  national  credulity  was  capable  of  accepting  without 
difficulty  was  seen  by  its  ready  acquiescence  in  the  fiction  of  a  "  scientific 
frontier."  But  the  Government  still  clung  to  its  dreams,  its  idle  base- 
less fancies,  and  still  insisted  upon  regarding  these  as  facts  on  which  it 
was  safe  to  establish  a  policy.  Accordingly  they  insisted  that  the  new 
Ameer,  Yakoub  Khan,  should  receive  an  undefended  British  envoy  in 
the  city  of  Kabul.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  advice  and  the  pre- 
cedents in  defiance  of  which  this  criminal  stipulation  was  exacted  from 
the  luckless  Yakoub  Khan.  In  the  memorable  Peshawur  Conference, 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  had  made  a  similar  proposition  to  Noor  Mahommed 
"Shah,  the  Minister  of  the  Ameer,  and  the  following  was  the  reply  he 
Teceived : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  Afghanistau  have  a  dread  of  tliis  proposal, 
and  it  is  firmly  fixed  ia  their  niiiids  and  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  if 
Englishmen  or  other  Europeans  once  set  foot  in  their  country,  it  will  Hooner  or 
later  pass  out  of  their  hands.  In  no  way  can  they  be  reassured  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  remove  these  opinions  from  their  minda,  for  they  adduce 
-many  grounds  in  support  of  them,  the  mention  of  which  now  would  greatly 
prolong  this  discussion.  Therefore,  aince  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan are  such,  the  protection  of  the  Englishmen  in  the  midst  of  those  hill  trihes 
Is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  ])ecaiise  the  whole  army  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Government  are  of  these  mountain  people.  It  is  necessary  to  view  the  subject 
with  justice.  It  is  known  what  were  the  nets  of  the  Afghan  people  at  the  time  tho. 
urmy  of  your  Government  was  in  that  country,  and  Siiah  Sooja-ul-Mulk  was 
with  you,  and  I  need  not  therefore  relate  them.  ^Vhat  deeds  did  they  do  In  the 
very  .bazaars  of  Kandahar  and  Kabul  ?  One  of  them  was  hanged  for  an  act  per- 
petrated by  him.  A  few  days  later  another  committed  the  same  act.  This  state 
of  affairs  continued  for  three  years  and  was  not  stopped.  But,  besides  this,  there 
are  some  people  who,  out  of  hostility  to  the  Ameer,  would  secretly  kill  some 
tdkib  in  order  to  mar  the  friendship  of  the  two  Governments.  Was  not  tho 
Cumuumder-in-Chief  of  the  Ameer's  army  murdered  by  these  people  in  the  very 
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midst  of  twenty  thousand  of  his  troops  ?  .  .  .  .  Again,  if  at  any  time  a  disturb- 
ance, a  revolution,  should  occur  in  Afghanistan,  the  sahibs  icould  certainly  be  de~ 
strayed;  and  this  is  a  point  which needa  no  explanation , for  it  is  well  knowa.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  in  case  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  sahibs  should  be  killed, 
where  would  the  consequences  lead  to  ?  Eternal  reproach  and  bitterness  against 
Afghanistan  would  be  the  result,  and  their  friendship  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment, destroyed,  would  be  exchanged  for  enmity." 

It  is  an  amazing  thing  that  men  possessed  of  a  particle  of  commoa 
sense  should  liave  acted  in  defiance  of  such  earnest  warnings  as  these. 
But  their  action  hecomes  all  the  more  amazing  when  we  remember  how 
sadly  and  abundantly  our  own  experiences  had  testified  to  their  truth. 
The  Residents  who  at  various  times  have  been  deputed  to  represent  the 
British  Government  in  the  cities  of  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia  are 
the  following : — Stoddart,  ConoUy,  Loveday,  Todd,  Rawlinson,  Mac- 
naghten,  and  Burnes.  Of  thesCj  Stoddart,  and  Conolly  were  murdered 
in  Bokhara ;  Loveday  was  murdered  at  Datlur,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Khan  of  Khelat ;  Todd  escaped  death  at  Herat  by  making  a  precipitate 
retreat  from  the  city ;  Rawlinson  was  not  slain  at  Kandahar,  because 
the  city  was  garmoned  by  a  British  army ;  but  Macnaghten  and  Burnes, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  were  killed  in  Kabul,  although  a  division  of 
British  troops  had  held  the  city  for  three  years.  In  recent  years,  a 
British  mission  had  been  sent  to  Kandahar,  consisting  of  Qeneral 
Lumsden,  his  brother,  and  Dr.  Bellew.  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  was 
then  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  but  even  he  could  only  preserve  their  lives 
by  keeping  them  in  such  strict  seclusion  that,  on  his  return,  General 
Lumsden  declared  that  he  would  have  known  more  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  interior  of  Afghanistan  had  he  remained  in  the  British  canton- 
ment of  Pcshawur.  Added  to  all  this  was  the  utter  uncertainty  whether 
Yakoub  Khan  could  maintain  his  position  in  Kabul.  It  was  clear  that, 
great  as  his  difficulties  would  be  under  any  circumstances,  they  must  be 
incalculably  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  British  Resident  in  his 
capital.  Such  a  visitor  could  not  fail  to  be  a  powerful  incentive  of  that 
"disturbance  or  revolution"  in  which  "the  sahibs  would  certainly  be 
destroyed."  If  the  Government  were  determined  not  to  forego  the 
privilege  of  stationing  an  English  officer  in  the  capital  of  Afghanistan, 
prudence  and  humanity  alike  imperatively  demaniled  that  this  step 
should  not  be  taken  until  a  stable  and  powerful  Government  had  been 
established  there.  To  act  otherwise  was  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the 
entire  mission  in  a  fruitless  enterprise,  and  to  involve  the  British 
Empire  in  a  second  war  far  more  costly  than  that  which  had  just  ter- 
minated. But  a  Government  fed  upon  dreams  and  idle  fancies  was 
incapable  of  profiting  either  by  warnings  or  experience,  and  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari  went  to  Kabul  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  his  grave.  Six 
weeks  after  his  arrival  there,  he  and  all  his  comrades  were  massacred 
precisely  as  Shere  All's  minister  had  warned  Sir  Lewis  Felly  that  a 
British  mission  would  be  massacred. 

Lord  Lytton   and   his   sagacious  colleagues  professed  to  he  utterly 
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astonished  at  this  catastrophe.  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  had  not  written  a  word 
calculated  to  prepare  them  for  such  an  event.  It  may  be  that  he  had 
not.  Sir  Louis  Cavaguari  was  himself  largely  responsible  for  the  policy 
which  had  brought  him  distinetiouj  but  which  had  placed  him  in  his 
present  dangerous  position.  His  reputation  was  as  deeply  pledged  to  its 
success  almost  as  that  of  Lord  Lytton  himself.  But  that  warnings  of 
what  was  coming'had  reached  him  in  abundance  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  part  of  a  letter  from  a  Hindoo  firm 
in  Kabul  to  their  house  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Punjab  : — 

"The  FeriDghee  Sahib-Log  (i.e.,  the  English  gentlemen)  in  the  Bala  Hiss.ir 
huve  all  been  killed,  and  nearly  all  their  Sepoys  also.  It  occurred  in  this  wise. 
For  some  time  the  Pathans  of  the  city  were  very  angry  at  the  Araeer  Sahib 
keeping  the  Feringhee  Sahibs  in  the  Bala  llissar,  and  for  having  become  a  vassal 
of  the  Feringheea  ;  and  tliey  used  to  openly  say  in  the  bazaars  that  if  the  Ameer 
Sabib  did  not  send  the  Saliibs  away  soon,  they  would  kill  both  him  and  them, 
and  likewise  the  Sirdars  who  were  favourable  to  the  English  alliance,  and  had 
advised  the  Ameer  Sahib  to  make  it;  and  quarrels  and  fights  used  to  take 
place  daily  between  the  citizens  and  Ameer  Sahib's  soldiers  and  the  Sahib's 
Sepoys  whenever  the  latter  came  into  the  bazaar  to  buy  anything.  And  the 
Moollahs  used  to  excite  the  people  in  the  mosques,  and  call  upon  them  to  expel 
the  Feringhee  Kaffirs  from  the  country,  in  the  cause  of  God  and  religion.  And 
during  the  prayers  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Ramzan  fast,  the  people  got 
more  and  more  excited  by  the  Moollahs,  who  said  that  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
was  an  indication  of  God's  displeasure  at  the  presence  of  the  Feringhee  Kallira 
in  a  Moslem  country.  And  when  the  Sahibs  used  to  pass  for  haiva  khana  (to 
take  tho  air),  the  people  used  to  ciirse  them  and  spit.  And  the  Sirdars  and 
Raeeaes  of  tlie  city  warned  the  Ameer  Sahib,  and  the  Ameer  Sabib  told  the 
Sahibs  not  to  go  out  of  the  fort.  So  when  the  people  got  mad,  and  found  that 
the  Ameer  Sahib  would  not  send  the  Feringhees  away,  they  went  to  the  Bala 
Hiasar,  and  with  some  of  the  Ameer  Sahib's  troops  attacked  and  burned  the 
residence  tlie  Sahibs  were  in,  and  killed  them  all." 

The  massacre  of  the  Embassy  was  necessarily  followed  by  a  march 
to  Kabul  to  seek  out  and  punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage.  And 
if  General  Robertsj  on  the  completion  of  his  duty,  had  withdrawn  from 
the  city  instead  of  attempting  to  winter  there,  we  should  have  escaped 
all  our  subsequent  difficulties.  But  General  Roberts  not  merely  re- 
mained at  Kabul,  but — under  instructions,  I  suppose,  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India — pursued  a  course  of  policy  which  raised  all  Central 
Afghanistan  and  Kohistan  against  him,  and  for  some  days  caused  him 
to  be  ignominiously  cooped  up  behind  his  entrenchments  at  Sberpur. 
It  is  necessary  to  explain,  with  some  detail,  what  this  policy  was,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  (so-called)  settlement  of 
Afghanistan  which  is  being  attempted  by  the  present  Government. 

The  Ghilzyes  arc  the  most  numerous  and  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
four  great  sections  into  which  the  Afghan  tribes  are  divided.  They 
also  constituted  the  bulk  of  Yakoub  Khan's  supporters.  The  road 
across  the  Shutr  Gurdun,  by  which  General  Roberts'  troops  had  to 
advance  to  Kabul,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Ahmedzyc  Ghilzyes.  The 
chief  of  this  tribe^  and  the  leading  man  of  all  the  Ghilzye  chieftains,  is 
a  certain  Padshah  Khan.     On  Yakoub  Khan  becoming  Ameer,  Padshah 
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Kban  had  been  nominated  his  Wazeer,  or  chief  miniater ;  and  it  was 
through  this  aame  chief  that  the  Ameer  made  hia  first  overture  for 
peace  to  the  British  GoYernment.  Now  that  an  advance  had  to  be 
made  over  the  Shutr  Gurdun,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  first  importance 
to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Ahmedzyes,  to  assist  us  across  the  pass 
and  up  to  Kabul.  Before  the  peace  of  Gundamuk  a  friendly  under- 
standing had  been  estabhshed  between  the  British  Government  and 
Padshah  Khan^  through  the  agency  of  Captain  Kennick^  apolitical  ofiScer 
with  General  Roberts'  force.  It  had  been  arranged  that  in  case  of  an 
advance  to  Kabul  becoming  necessary,  Padshah  Khan  should  aid  our 
troops  in  surmounting  the  Shutr  Gurdun,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
such  assistance  had  been  fixed.  "When  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  went  to 
Kabul,  he  went  viA  the  Shutr  Gurdun,  and  all  arrangements  for  his 
passage  had  been  made  by  this  Padshah  Khan.  Kelying,  therefore, 
upon  his  continued  co-operation,  General  Roberts  addressed  a  letter  to 
him,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"Whereas  we  intend  to  proceed  shortly  to  Kabul,  vid  Loghur,  with  a  view  to 
render  friendly  assistance  and  support  to  His  Highneas  the  Ameer,  and  take 
revenge  on  the  mutineers  who  massacred  the  Embassy,  I  hope  that  you,  out  of 
your  devotion  of  long  standing  (to  the  British  Government),  will  give  rae  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Khushi  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  British  camp 
there,  and  will  accompany  me  to  your  own  limits.  By  that  you  will  do  service 
to  the  Government  and  be  handsomely  rewarded.  Kest  assured  in  every  reapect, 
and  do  not  fail  to  join  the  camp  at  Khushi." 

Padshah  Khan  obeyed  his  instructions.  He  appeared  in  our  camp 
at  Khushi,  aud  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  ua.  A  private  letter 
speaks  of  his  services  in  the  following  manner :  "  Padshah  Khan  turned 
up  trumps,  or  the  force  could  never  even  have  got  to  Khushi,  far  leas 
to  Kabul,  had  it  not  been  for  the  camel  carnage  furnished  by  the 
Ghilzyes."  This,  however,  was  the  least  important  service  he  rendered 
to  the  force  under  General  Roberts.  Those  of  my  readers  who  can 
recall  the  incidents  of  the  battle  of  Charasia  will  remember  that  while 
the  small  British  column  was  engaged  with  the  Afghan  regiments  in 
front,  the  hills  on  both  flanks  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  Ghilzyes. 
Had  these  swarmed  down  upon  our  soldiers,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fight  of  Charasia  might  have  beeu  converted  into  a  disaster  like  that 
of  Kuskh-i-Nakhud.  But  they  took  no  part  in  the  engagement, — 
Why  ?  Because  their  chief,  Padshah  Khan,  was  in  the  British  camp. 
General  Roberts,  however,  thought  fit,  for  reasons  known  only  to  him- 
self, to  withhold  the  stipulated  reward  from  Padshah  Khan,  and  thus, 
at  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign,  to  convert  his  powerful  clansmen  from 
friends  into  enemies.  For  it  was  not  as  if  this  act  had  merely  deprived 
a  single  man  of  that  which  he  had  expected  to  receive.  The  money 
for  which  Padshah  Kban  had  stipulated  would  have  been  divided 
amongst  the  minor  chiefs  aud  tribesemeu,  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for 
the  peaceful  passage  of  the  British  troops  through  their  territory.  This 
act  was,  as  it  were,  the  germ  of  that  great  tribal  gathering  which,  a  few 
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months  subsequently,  all  but  destroyed  the  British  garrison  in  Kabut, 
General  Roberts  fostered  its  rapid  growth  by  the  extraordinary  policy 
he  thought  fit  to  adopt  in  Kabul. 

Padshah  Khan  was  Yakoub  Khan's  Wazeer  ;  and  the  reader  will  have 
observed  that  General  Roberts  bases  the  demand  for  co-operation  which 
he  addressed  to  this  chief  on  the  ground  that  the  force  was  marching, 
to  Kabul  in  order  to  "  render  friendly  assistance  and  support  to  His- 
Highness  the  Ameer."  No  stronger  ground  could  have  been  selected. 
Yakoub  Khan  was  the  Ameer-elect  of  the  Ghilzyes,  and  not  of  these 
only,  but  of  all  the  most  powerful  tribes  in  Northern  Afghanistan — the 
Kohistanis,  the  Wardaks,  the  Suleiman  Kheyls,  and  the  Tarakyzes. 
Even  the  Afghan  regiments  who  fought  against  us  at  Cbarasia,  fougbt 
(as  General  Roberts  afterwards  acknowledged)  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
to  Yakoub  Khan,  but  under  a  mistaken  impression  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  British  camp.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
facts  appears  sufficiently  obvious.  It  was,  that  the  tranquil  occupation, 
of  Kabul  depended  upon  the  kind  of  treatment  meted  out  to  the 
Ameer.  But  how  does  General  Roberts  proceed  to  act  ?  He  hangs  a 
large  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
traitors  to  Yakoub  Khan,  because  they  fought  against  us.  A  little 
while  after,  he  has  to  make  the  painful  confession  that  these  brave 
soldiers  were  executed  on  a  complete  misapprehension  of  their  feelings. 
and  motives.  They  thought  they  were  fighting  for,  uot  against  the 
Ameer  Yakoub  Khan,  But  even  after  this  the  General's  eyes  were 
not  opened  to  the  true  character  of  the  situation  in  Afghanistan. 
Yakoub  Khan  himself — to  "  render  friendly  assistance  and  support"  to 
whom  had  been  the  professed  object  of  our  march  to  Kabul — is  suddenly 
harried  ofi^  as  a  State  prisoner  to  British  India.  From  that  day  to 
this  no  explanation  of  this  act  has  been  given  to  the  public.  It  was 
preceded  by  an  investigation  which  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  "  a  farce;"  nor  does  any  one  doubt  at  the  present  time  that 
Yakoub  Khan  was  free  from  any  complicity  in  the  massacre  of  the 
British  Embassy.  For  the  tribes  of  Northern  Afghanistan,  and  espe- 
cially those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ghuznee  and  the  Shutr 
Gurdun,  but  one  conclusion  was  possible.  They  found  that  their 
co-operation  had  been  obtained  by  the  British  general  on  tlic  faUe  plea 
that  he  was  marching  to  Kabul  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  their  Ameer. 
They  found  that  as  soon  as  their  assistance  was  unneeded  he  repudiated 
the  conditions  on  which  it  had  been  rendered, — that  soldiers  loyal  to  the 
Ameer  were  being  summarily  executed  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 
his  enemies, — and  that,  finally,  the  Ameer  himself  had  been  suddenly 
deported  from  the  country  as  a  prisoner.  But  one  conclusion,  I  say,  was 
possible  for  the  Afghans  to  draw  from  such  acts  as  these ;  and  that  wasj 
that  the  independence  of  Afghanistan  was  menaced — that  unless  tliey 
rose  as  an  united  nation  to  protest  against  their  doom,  they  would  find 
themselves  in   bondage  to  the  British  infidels.     That   such  were  the 
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feelings  which  inspired  tlic  great  attack  on  the  cautonments  of  Sberpur, 
in  December  of  1879,  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  following  passage. 
It  is  extracted  from  a  letter  ivhich  appeared  in  the  Pioneer  from  its 
Kabul  correspondent : — 

'*  The  fuller  we  examine  into  the  jehad,  the  more  clear  it  becomea  that  the 
I.ite  combination  more  nearly  approached  a  general  movement  among  all  sections 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  attempted.  In  the  short  period  during  which  it 
existed  nearly  every  available  fighting  man  in  North-eastern  Afghanistan  flocked 

to  the  banners   consecrated    by  Mushki  Alum Even   Padshah    Khan, 

whose  virtues  short-sighted  politicians  have  extolled,  brought  a  contingent  to  Kabul, 
and  fought  against  us  ttnth  desperate  hatred,  although  he  had  greatly  smoothed  our 
path  during  the  first  march  from  AJi  Kheyl.  ....  The  countenance  Mahomed 
Jan  and  Mushki  Alum  received  from  Yakoub  Khan's  mother  and  wife  gave  them 
a  status  which  they  did  not  fail  to  use  to  the  best  of  their  advantage,  and  .... 
they  made  it  appear  in  their  attempt  to  negotiate  with  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  that  they 
were  the  patriotic  leaders  of  a  movement  which  had  for  its  object  not  so  much  the 
ejecliiient  of  the  British  as  the  revival  of  the  Ameership,  Singularly  enough  the 
removal  of  Yakoub  Khan  was  made  the  pretext  for  their  occupation  of  Kabul. 
....  Yakoub  Khan's  mother,  working  through  Mushki  Alum  and  his  mollahs, 
turned  tlie  full  tide  of  religious  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  jehad  into  channels 
which  should  serve  to  place  either  her  exiled-son  or  grandson  on  the  throne,  and 
the  proclamation  of  Musa  Jan  aa  Ameer  was  a  bold  step,  which  may  give  ua  much 
trouble  to  nullify" 

I  would  ask  the  particular  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  passages  ia 
the  foregoing  extract  which  I  have  italicised.  They  are  full  of  ioatruction, 
for  those  who  desire  to  understand  the  causes  of  the  monstrous  crimes, 
and  the  more  monstrous  blunders  that  we  have  committed  in  India,  and 
notably  in  Afghanistan.  There  are  few — very  few — Englishmen  who 
can  understand  that  the  Oriental  is  a  human  being  subject  to  the  same 
passions  as  we  are.  Such  a  rising  as  that  which  drove  General  Roberts 
to  seek  safety  behind  his  entrenchments  at  Sherpur,  was  the  natural  and 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  the  thoughtless  cruelty  and  tyranny  which 
he  had  displayed  in  Kabul.  He  had  entered  the  country  under  a  false 
pretence.  The  executions  and  deportations  which  had  marked  his  rule 
in  Kabul,  were  more  than  sufficient  to  drive  any  high-spirited  people  to 
frenzy.  But  the  Englishman  in  India  canuot  believe  that  if  you  prick 
an  Oriental  he  will  bleed  ;  that  if  you  wrong  him  he  will  revenge. 
Mark  the  language  of  this  eaudid  correspondent.  He  ia  utterly  amazed 
that  the  Afghans  should  have  resented  the  high-handed  deportation  of  a 
Prince  to  whom  they  bad  sworn  allegiance.  He  thinks  the  excitement 
is  an  artificial  affair,  got  up  by  a  few  ambitious  schemers.  Even 
Padshah  Khan,  be  entreats  us  to  observe,  "  whose  virtues,  short-sighted 
politicians  had  extolled"  ("  virtue,*'  according  to  the  official  theory  in 
India,  consists  in  unlimited  baseness  and  servility  to  the  orders  of  the 
British  Government),  "brought  a  contingent  to  Kabul  and  fought 
desperately  against  us."  That  these  rude  mountaineers  were  inspired 
by  any  genuine  love  of  independence,  that  their  hearts  had  been  moved 
by  any  genuine  indignation  for  their  countrymen  whom  General  Roberts- 
had  so  cruelly  done  to  death — anything  of  that  kind,  is  to  this  correspou- 
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dent,  altogether  incredible.  If  thia  lack  of  perceptive  sympathy, 
this  Bhftllotr  and  ungenerous  estimate  of  the  feelings  animating  the 
Afghans  were  peculiar  to  this  correspondent,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  quote  his  letter.  But  it  is  the  besetting  evil  of  British 
domination  in  India.  The  radical  vice  of  our  Indian  empire  is,  that  the 
moment  we  are  compelled  forcibly  to  assert  our  supremacy,  our  position 
becomes  morally  indefensible.  It  is  the  dim,  half  •understood  consciousness 
of  this  fact  wliich  makes  the  Anglo-Indian  official  so  bitterly  hostile  to 
any  manifestations  of  a  spirit  of  independence^  either  in  other  officials 
or  in  the  people  at  large.  What  he  needs,  in  order  that  his  own  con- 
science may  slumber  undisturbed,  is  ahsolute  unquestioning  submission. 
So  long  as  this  independent  spirit  is  exhibited  by  only  a  few,  the 
British  official  is  content  to  stigmatize  these  as  mere  ambitious  intriguers, 
men  with  a  craving  for  notoriety,  and  so  forth.  When,  as  in 
Afghanistan,  some  thirty  thousand  men  are  moved  simultaneously  by  a 
single  impulse,  the  official  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  to  set  it 
down  to  "  fanaticism."  This  relieves  the  Government  of  all  moral 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  is  an  admirable  salve  for  a  troubled 
conscience.  "  Fanaticism  "  cannot  be  reasoned  with  {so  they  argue), 
but  must  simply  be  stamped  out,  and  quenched  by  any  means  that  come 
most  readily  to  hand.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts'  plan  for  quenching  it  in 
tho  present  case  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  leaders 
in  this  great  national  movement  should  be  put  to  death,  if  captured,  as 
traitors  to  tlic  British  Government.  This  was  his  method  of  "  nullifying  " 
the  proclamation  of  Musa  Jan  as  Ameer. 

The  Government  of  India  was  as  blind  to  the  veritable  character  of 
the  situation  as  was  their  general  in  Kabul.  They  did  not  perceive — 
or  at  least  they  did  not  frame  their  policy  upon  such  a  perception — 
that  our  invasion  of  the  country  had  welded  the  tribes  of  Central 
Afghanistan  iuto  a  national  league  against  the  invader.  The  league,  no 
doubt,  was  weakened  by  internal  differences ;  but  no  settlement  of  the 
country  was  possible  which  did  not  receive  the  hearty  and  ungrudging 
sauctiou  of  the  leaders  of  the  league.  The  late  Indian  Government 
would  not  acknowledge  this.  They  wanted  to  get  hold  of  that  impos- 
sible combination — an  Ameer  who  had  never  deviated  from  an  un- 
questioning submission  to  the  British  Government,  and  vet  who  could 
establish  his  ascendancy  over  the  national  lea^e.  Hence,  all  their 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  settlement  proved  abortive.  They  were 
trying  to  achieve  the  impossible.  The  choice  lay  between  the  recogni- 
tion of  ^[usa  Jan  or  the  restoratiou  of  his  father  Yakoub  Khan.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Lyttou  would  choc^e  neither,  and  no  other 
alternative  was  possible.  They  were  still  cherishing  the  dreams,  the 
idle  baseless  fandes,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  gone  to  war.  They 
still  ilreamed  that  Afghanistan  was  a  country  which  might  be  cut  and 
rarred  according  to  the  designs  of  half-a-dtuen  British  officials  dwelling 
at  Smlah — not,  as  it  is,  the  home  of  a  race  of  wanriois  who  priie  their 
independence  deazer^than  life.     And,  in  acoodanoe  with  this  dreanif 
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they  issued  a  decree  to  serer  Kandahar  from  the  rest  of  Afghanistan, 
and  manufactured  a  puppet  "Wab,  or  Prince,  to  exercise  sovereignty  over 
it.  This  proceeding  filled  the  cup  of  their  follies  to  the  brim.  This 
vas  almost  the  only  blunder  whieh  remained  for  them  to  perpetrate,  and 
they  perpetrated  it.  Having  kindled  a  fire  in  Northern  Afghanistan 
by  their  ignorant  disregard  of  A%han  pride  and  independence,  they 
deliberately  kindled  a  similar  conflagration  in  the  South  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  news  that  Kandahar  had  been  erected  into  a  British 
province  no  sooner  reached  Herat  than  tbe  dissensions  in  that  city  died 
away  as  if  by  magic.  Heratee  and  Kabulee  regiments  united  their 
voices  in  demanding  to  be  led  against  the  British  invader. 

At  this  moment,  however,  another  chance  was  given  to  the  nation  to 
extricate  itself  from  its  thickening  embarrassments.  The  general  election 
expelled  the  Conservatives  from  power,  and  placed  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  office.  Now,  at  last,  we  might  have  hoped  that  we  had  shaken 
ourselves  free  from  dreams,  and  were  about  to  fashion  our  policy  in  the 
light  of  facts.  There  was  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  was  not 
pledged,  as  deeply  as  words  could  commit  a  man,  to  a  policy  of  complete 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  an  immediate  execution  of  such  a  policy.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation  would  have  hailed  it  with  rejoicing ;  the 
situation  was  exceptionally  favourable  for  its  adoption.  The  plea 
for  postponing  such  an  evacuation  had  been,  that  having  over- 
turned what  Government  had  formerly  existed  in  Afghanistan,  we 
were  bound  to  remain  until  wc  had  substituted  some  other  in  its  stead. 
There  would  have  been  some  strength  in  this  plea  if  our  presence 
in  the  country  had  conduced  in  any  way  to  order  or  tranquillity.  But 
it  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  kept  the  tribes  in  a  state  of  chronic 
ferment  and  excitement.  It  cherished  the  ambitious  hopes  of  powerless 
pretenders,  who  hoped  to  obtain  through  ua  that  which,  unassisted,  they 
would  not  eve]i  have  asi)ired  to.  Nevertheless,  not  through  any  exertions 
of  ours,  but  almost  accidentally,  a  sort  of  "  settlement "  had  taken  place 
in  Afghanistan  about  the  time  when  the  present  Government  came  into 
office.  The  unity  of  Afghanistan  had  perished.  Shere  Ali  was  a  ruler 
of  exceptional  ability ;  and  the  unity  he  had  established  in  Afghanistan 
was  achieved  only  after  years  of  civil  war.  With  his  death,  it  naturally 
came  to  an  end  also.  A  tripartite  division  of  Afghanistan  had  taken 
its  place.  Abd-al-Rahman  Khan  had  established  his  authority  in  Balkh 
and  the  northernmost  parts  of  Afghanistan ;  all  Central  Afghanistan  was 
willing  either  to  receive  back  Yakoub  Khan,  or  to  acknowledge  as  Ameor 
his  son  Musa  Jan ;  while  all  Southern  Afghanistan  from  Herat  to  the 
frontiers  of  Khelat  was  willing  to  submit  to  Eyoub  Khan.  The  obvious 
policy  of  the  new  Government  was  to  accept  this  tripartite  division  as 
an  established  fact,  and  to  fashion  its  policy  accordingly.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  war  had  shown  the  baseless  character  of  every  argument 
which  had  been  urged  in  its  justification.  Instead  of  the  cheap  and  easy 
military  promenade  which  the  nation  had  been  promised,  twenty  millions 
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of  moucy  had  bcca  expcadcd,  aiul  tlic  native  anny  cri]){)lcil  and  dir- 
organised.  At  the  sumo  time,  while  wc  hail  mnde  tliesc  vast  and  costly 
BBCriru*cs  tu  (nittrd  agaiu&t  a  Ruissiau  invasiuii  of  Iiuli»j  Rusiiia  hod 
deniuustratiHl  her  utter  incapaitity  to  attempt  an  eiiterjiriao  bo  gigantic  by 
the  fiiilure  of  her  canipaif-n  a;^aiiint  tlic  Tckkc  TurkomaiiH.  This,  however, 
was  not  Ihc  whole  of  what  hnd  lH.*cn  cstahliHheil  by  the  war.  The  war 
had  shown,  beyond  reach  of  tjucation,  tliat  oven  an  nnopposcd  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  woidd  be  to  weaken  the  ilffeiiiiive  strength  of  the  Indian 
frontier.  Afghanistan,  with  its  iiihusjiitablc  hills  and  btony  waterless 
plains,  was  a  barrier  whioli  rendered  our  Indian  frantiRr  absolutely  iiafc 
from  external  atlaek.  No  amy  attcinptin'^  tu  surmount  it  could  reach 
India  in  a  condition  to  light  an  ofTcTiKivecatuiini^n.  To  iu^iitt,  tlicn;fore, 
upon  an  immediate  evaeuatinn  of  the  country  was  no  more  than  to  yield 
to  the  logic  of  the  situation.  For  the  pnqxjse  of  evacuating  Northern 
Afghanistan,  Dcgotiatioiis  should  have  been  entered  ujran  with  the  leaders 
of  the  national  league.  As  regards  Kandahar,  our  puppet  Wtdi  ought  to 
have  been  pensioned  nfl",  and  Kyonb  Khan  invited  to  take  charge  of  the 
district  as  wc  evacuated  it.  With  Abd-al-Uahman  Khau  there  was  no  need 
to  have  entered  into  negotiations  at  all.  Had  this  course  been  followed, 
not  a  British  soldier  need  have  remaiuwl  in  Afghanistan  a  month  after  the 
present  Oovemracnt  assumed  office.  Wc  should  have  been  spared  the 
blooilydefoat  of  Kuskh-i-Nakhnd,aiid  tjic  dangerous  and  difficult  campaign 
which  must  now  be  undertaken  to  liberate  our  1>cloagnercd  garrisons, 
and  retrieve,  as  far  as  i»o«sible,  our  daraagcil  military  reputation.  Un- 
happily for  India  and ourBclves,  the  new  Government  had  "dream*"  of 
its  own  which  paralysed  their  policy.  Tlicy  l)clicvcd  that  they  were  under 
an  obligation  to  confer  "institutions"  upon  Afghanistan.  They  could 
not  feel  ajisurcd  that  the  "  honour  of  the  country  "  was  not  pledged  to 
maintain  a  pnppct  Wali  in  the  sovereignty  of  Kandahar.  Weeks  grew 
into  mouths,  and  no  progress  was  made  towards  the  solution  of  cither  of 
these  knotty  problems.  India  and  the  nation  were  being  taxed  at  tlie 
rate  of  a  niiliion  a  mouth  pending  the  solution  of  a  point  of  cuiiuistry, 
and  the  discovery  of  an  "  institution  "  to  he  left  as  a  memento  of  our- 
selves in  the  grateful  hearts  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  Mcanwtule, 
the  arniy  of  Eyoub  Khan  was  drawing  every  day  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  lielmund,  and  we  urc  at  this  moment  experiencing  the  evU  couae* 
i|ueuce3  of  a  policy  of  procniKtinatioa. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  recognition  of  Abd-aMlahmau  Kliau  is  i&uta- 
mouut  to  the  discovery  of  an  "  institution."  This  recognition  is  a  great 
mistake.  It  is  an  attempt,  by  meiLna  of  a  proclamation,  to  upKt  tbftt 
balance  of  power  which  the  inherent  force  of  events  had  brought  about  an 
Afghanistan ;  and  its  ultimate  failure  is  all  but  certain.  But  a  greater 
mistake  atill  was  the  exacting  from  Abd-al-Hahmou  Khau  any  oanditioiis 
in  regwrd  to  the  manngement  of  hia  foreign  policy.  Abd-al-Bahman'a 
conduct  throughout  these  ucgotiationa  has  been  precisely  such  as  was  to  bu 
expected  from  a  man  in  his  situation.     He  knew  that  to  the  great  tnbea 
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and  their  chiefs  who  had  fought  against  us  with  such  eminent  courage 
and  determination,  a  candidate  for  the  Amecrship  could  bring  no  worae 
recommendation  than  that  he  was  agreeable  to  the  British.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  Abd-al-Kahman  was  at  a  distance  from  Kabul,  he  turned 
a  cold  and  indifferent  ear  to  the  overtures  of  our  political  officers.  He 
hoped  to  be  recognized  as  Ameer  by  his  own  countrymen  without  any 
interposition  from  us.  Bnt  the  further  he  advanced  into  Afghanistan 
the  more  he  became  aware  of  his  own  weakness.  So  long  as  Yakoub 
Khan  or  hia  son  survives,  Abd-al-Rabman  Khan  will  never  be  cordially 
accepted  by  the  Ghilzyes  as  their  ruler,  for  this  reason^  that  Yakoub  is 
half  a  Ghilzye  by  birth,  and  Abd-al-Eahman  is  not.  The  Ghilzyes  have 
always  chafed  at  the  fact  of  a  Bamkzye  ruling  in  their  capital.  And  it 
is  his  lineage  that  has  made  them  so  marvellously  loyal  to  Y'akoub 
Khan.  The  growing  conviction,  that  without  our  assistance  he  could 
never  become  Ameer,  caused  Abd-al-Kahman  Khan  to  close  with  the 
proposals  of  the  British  Government.  But  by  hampering  him  with  con- 
ditions we  have  rendered  hia  tenure  of  power  less  secure  even  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  "We  ought  to  have  recognised  no  Ameer. 
All  that  we  had  any  need  to  recognise  was  the  de  facto  government 
existing  in  Central  Afghanistan — in  other  words,  the  leaders  of  the 
national  league,  who  had  proclaimed  Musa  Jan  as  their  Ameer.  Bnt, 
as  I  have  said,  a  greater  mistake  still  was  the  exacting  conditions  from 
Ahd-al-Rahman  Khan.  In  all  such  conditions  there  are  the  germs  of 
future  war;  and  what  we  need  above  all  things  is  to  be  free  from  all 
entanglements  with  Afghanistan  or  its  people.  The  evil  of  all  such 
conditions  as  this  is,  that  they  bind  us  down  to  a  course  of  action  at 
some  future  time  which  we  may  find  it  highly  inconvenient — perhaps 
impossible — to  adopt.  And  the  stipulation  itself  is  utterly  worthless : 
whatever  be  the  foreign  policy  of  Abd-al- Rahman  Khan,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  danger  should  thereby  menace  India  during  his  lifetime. 
Russia  has  enough  on  her  hands  to  occupy  all  her  strength  and  resources 
for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come,  even  if  the  war  had  not  demonstrated 
the  physical  impossibility  of  an  invasion  of  India. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  we  have  got  hitherto,  the  only  "  institutions"  we 
have  found  it  possible  to  bestow  upon  Afghanistan  have  been  "  war  and 
fire,  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws."  The  present  Government 
were  really  desirous  to  change  these  "  institutions"  for  others  of  a  more 
humane  description.  But  they  have  failed.  Their  benevolent  inten- 
tions have  had  issues  precisely  similar  to  those  which  waited  upon  the 
intentions  of  the  late  Government ;  more  slaughter,  that  is,  of  a  brave  and 
high-spirited  people,  who  are  merely  fighting  for  that  freedom  which  every 
Englishman  worthy  of  the  name  values  as  his  greatest  privilege.  We  trust, 
then,  that  this  experiment  will  be  the  last — that,  Kandahar  once  relieved, 
we  shall  immediately  evacuate  the  country,  and  leave  the  Afghans,  in 
entire  independence,  to  fashion  their  "  institutioua"  as  they  please. 

BODEBT    D.    OSBOBN. 
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J.  Treaiuiy  of  SngUik  Sonntfi.    EtUUd  br  Datid  U. 
Haim.  HulclieiteiEAlaxandorlreluidit  Co.    1380. 


MAKY  students  of  literature  bare  watched  with  interest  the  attempts 
which  have  been  recently  made  by  some  of  our  younger  poets  to 
naturalize  in  England  certaiu  archaic  forms  of  verse  which  were  at  one 
time  popular  in  France,  and  which  hare  of  late  years  been  revived  in 
that  country  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  neo- Romantic  school.  So 
far  the  attempt  cannot  be  said  to  have  met  with  much  success.  We 
have  had  a  few  rondels,  rondeaux,  triolets,  villanelles,  ballades,  and  the 
like,  often  deftly  constructed,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  grace  so 
exquisite  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  passing  into  absolute  beauty ;  but, 
after  all,  our  English  poets  do  not  seem  to  move  freely  in  these  Gallican 
fetters,  and  English  readers,  as  a  body,  have  treated  the  revival  with  an 
indifference  which  does  not  promise  well  for  its  longevity.  Why  this 
is  so  cannot  he  decided  hastily ;  but  it  may  be  considered  certain  that 
the  frigid  reception  of  the  revived  forms  cannot  be  attributed  either 
wholly  or  in  large  measure  to  their  arbitrary  character ;  for  the  sonnet, 
which  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  rondel,  and  which  was,  when  first  imported 
from  Italy,  quite  as  unfamiliar,  has  become  completely  naturalized 
among  us,  and  has  been  chosen  by  so  many  EnglUh  poets  as  a  favourite 
form  of  expression,  that  we  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  little  more 
artificial  than  the  so-called  heroic  verse — the  iambic  pentameter — which 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  such  a  typical  English  vehicle.  The 
history  of  the  sonnet  in  England  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for  a 
small  volume,  but  as  yet  no  adequate  or  exhaustive  survey  of  the  wide 
and  full-eared  field  has  been  attempted ;  for  the  contributions  made  to 
sonnet  literature  by  Leigh  Hunt,  Mr.  John  Dennis,  Archbishop  Trench, 
and  others,  have  been  confessedly  partial  and  desultory,  and  in  the  face 
of  many  contributions  to  poetical  criticism  which  have  of  late  been 
among  the  precious  gifts  of  the  years,  we  hope  that  one  of  the  boons 
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Trhich  the  near  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  will  be  some  work 
written  especially  for  those  who  have  taken  to  heart  Wordsworth's 
exhortation,  "  Scorn  not  the  sonnet." 

The  task  of  the  writer  of  such  a  book  has  of  late  been  much  facili- 
tated by  the  labours  of  Mr.  David  M.  Main,  whose  recently  published 
Treasury  of  English  Sonnets  brings,  for  the  first  time  within  the 
boards  of  a  single  volume,  a  really  satisfying  collection  of  as  much  of 
our  sonnet  work  as  can  be  considered  really  representative.  The 
Treasury  opens  with  two  sonnets  from  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  acclimatization  of  the  Italian  exotic  which  has  taken  so 
kindly  to  our  insular  soil  and  air,  and  closes  with  that  sonnet  of  terrible 
beauty,  instinct  with  sombre  splendour,  which  Oliver  Madox  Brown,  a 
boy  even  more  marvellous  than  Chatterton,  prefixed  to  his  weird  pas- 
sionate romance  of  The  Black  Swan.  Between  these,  we  need 
hardly  say,  are  to  be  found  infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.  Here  are 
the  dainty  measures  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  the  crystals  which  reflect  the 
clear  though  cold  light  of  Spenser's  passion ;  the  cunningly  wrought 
caskets,  rich  with  varied  imagery,  in  which  Shakspeare  locked  his  soul's 
secret ;  the  grave  and  majestic  harmonies  of  Milton,  that  "  God-gifted 
organ  voice  of  England ;"  the  solemn-thoughted,  passionately  contem- 
plative records  of  Wordsworth's  retirement  to  "  the  aonnefs  scanty  plot 
of  ground;"  the  painted  windows  of  "warm  gules,"  rose-bloom,  and 
"  soft  amethyst "  through  which  the  spirit  of  Keats  throws  a  coloured 
radiance ;  and,  most  dear  and  memorable  of  all,  those  nightingale 
melodies,  those  resonant  heart-throbs  wrought  into  a  divine  music,  those 
ecstasies  of  love  and  grief  and  high  aspiration,  which  have  been  left  as 
an  immortal  legacy  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

There  are  two  questions  which  at  once  put  themselves  to  any  writer 
upon  the  subject  of  the  sonnet.  Krst  comes  the  query.  What  is  a 
sonnet  ?  then  the  further  question,  What  are  the  qualities  in  virtue  of 
which  a  sonnet  takes  rank  and  precedence  ?  In  England  it  was  only 
for  a  short  time  that  the  first  question  was  an  easy  one  to  answer. 
Into  the  history  of  the  various  forms  of  the  Italian  sonnet  it  is  not 
necessary  to  travel,  for  wc  have  only  to  do  with  that  one  form  which, 
after  many  struggles,  had  become  universally  recognized  as  the  most 
perfect.  To  a  true  student  of  sonnet  development  the  notion  that  a 
sonnet  might  be  advantageously  written  in  four  ordinary  elegiac  quatrains 
and  a  couplet,  or  in  seven  couplets,  or  with  any  other  arrangement 
of  the  rhymes,  than  the  two  or  three  which  had  become  established  by 
repeated  experiments,  would  not  sound  one  whit  more  absurd  than 
the  theory  that  a  sonnet  might  be  written  in  thirteen,  or  in  fifteen, 
or  iu  any  other  number  of  lines;  for  if,  in  a  purely  arbitrary  form  the 
canons  of  composition  sanctioned  by  an  established  nomenclature  may 
be  violated  in  one  particular,  they  may  be  violated  in  all,  and  when 
this  violation  is  accomplished,  where'  is  the  sonnet  ?  Our  present  loose 
English  theory  "  in  favour  of  a  relaxation  ....  of  nearly  every  law 
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iti  the  Italian  code,  except  the  two  cardinal  ones  which  demand  that 
the  sonnet  shall  consist  of  fourteen  rhjmed  decasyllabic  verses,  and  be 
a  development  of  one  idea,  mood,  feeling,  or  sentiment,"  has  the  adhesion 
of  Mr.  Main,  from  whose  Preface  we  quote;  but  it  is  clear  that  it  has 
been  formulated  to  fit  the  facts,  for  it  would  naturally  be  uupleasaut  to 
adhere  to  a  canou  which  would  exclude  all  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare 
and  a  considerable  number  of  very  beautiful  specimens  by  later  poets. 
The  superiority  of  the  true  Italian  to  the  Shakspearian  or  any  other 
sonnet  form  in  unity,  weight,  and  harmony,  will  be  doubted  by  hardly 
any  competent  critic ;  indeed,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Ebenczer 
Elliot,  it  has  not,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  been  explicitly  questioned 
by  any  well-known  poet ;  and  Elliot,  though  he  had  the  genuine  affiaUts, 
is  hardly  an  authority  on  a  subtle  delicacy  of  art  technique.  The  Italian 
sonnet  is  unquestionably  a  difficult  form  of  verse,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  early  English  sonneteers  were  repelled  by  the  difficulties,  and 
ignorant  of  the  splendid  successes  that  might  be  achieved  were  those 
difficulties  overcome.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat*s  attempts  were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  inspire  a  fervent  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
vehicle,  and  even  his  fellow-worker,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  quick  to 
find,  or  to  think  that  he  had  found,  a  form  more  harmonious  with  the 
genius  of  the  English  language.  "  Leigh  Hunt,"  says  Mr.  Main,  "  has 
pointed  out  that  Spenser,  with  all  his  Italian  proclivities,  was  the  first 
who  deliberately  abandoned  the  archetypal  form  of  the  sonnet,"  but,  unless 
we  lay  special  stress  upon  the  word  "  deliberately,"  even  this  sentence 
does  not  throw  the  appearance  of  the  irregular  English  sonnet  far  enough 
back.  Whether  deliberately  or  not  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
Italian  code  was  violated  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  died  five  years 
before  the  received  date  of  Spenser's  birth,  and  whose  Songs  and 
Sonnets  were  published  in  1557,  while  Spenser's  adoption  of  the  form 
which  Surrey  had  originated  dates  from  the  year  1591.  The  definition 
of  a  sonnet  which  commended  itself  to  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen 
was  indeed  more  elastic  than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Main, 
for  at  one  period  he  did  not  even  consider  rhyme  essential,  and  his 
earliest  poems  published  under  the  name  of  sonnets  are  accordingly 
written  in  blank  Terse.  Finally,  he  hit  upon  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of 
a  sonnet  in  which  the  three  quatrains  are  linked  together  by  one  common 
Thyme,  and  with  this  form  he  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  as  he  adopted  it 
in  the  Jmoretti,  which  is  undoubtedly  his  most  ambitious  scries  of 
sonnets.  It  seems  absurd  to  speak  of  the  sonnet  as  an  established  and 
definable  species  of  verse  if  we  admit  the  legitimacy  of  variations  like 
these;  for  such  an  admission  leaves  nothing  of  the  sonnet  but  its 
limitation  to  fourteen  decasyllabic  lines,  and  even  this  remaining  test 
is  rendered  meaningless  by  a  neglect  of  the  companion  tests,  which 
alone  confer  upon  it  validity,  and  indeed  constitute  its  sole  reason  of 
being.  The  only  way  to  untie  a  Gordiaa  knot,  which  must  otherwise 
be  recklessly  cut,  is  to  allow  the  name  of  soanet  without  qualification 
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to  be  g'ivcD  ouly  to  tliose  constructed  oil  the  Italiau  model ;  otKer 
ftmrteen^liuc  poems  being  set  apart  by  a  dustiuguUUiDg  prefix,  such  as 
illegitimate,  irregular,  or  Shakspearian. 

The  second  question,  couceruiug  the  qualiticii  which  give  to  a  sotiuet 
iU  special   value,   is  oac   which  auy   thoughtful   writer,  aware   of  the 
dilTereuces  of  opiuiuu  which  have  prevailed  among  cmiucut  critics,  will 
au»wer  with  modesty  and  hesitation.     As  one  illustnition  of  a  curious 
divergence  of  taste  and  fuebug,  we  have  noticed  lately  that  while  one 
writer  uf  fine  critical  genius  declares  that  "  a  true  souuct  should  rise  into 
n  climax  in  the  last  two  lines,  should  kiudle  into  Sauic  as  it  expires," 
another  deservedly  honoured  authority  numbers  amoug  the  conspicuous 
beauties  of  Wordsworth's  souucts  the  fact  that  "  there  is  hardly  oue 
....  which  ends  in  a  point.     At  the  close  of  the  sonnet,  where  th(! 
adventitious  effect  of  the  iwint  might  be  apt  to  outshine  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  have  been  studiously  avoided.     Mr. 
"Wordsworth's  sonnet  never  goes  off,  as  it  were,  with  a  clap  or  repercuB- 
siou  at  the  close,  but  is  thrown  off  like  a  rocket,  breaks  into  light,  ami 
fallt  in  a  soft  shower  of  brightness."     That  such  a  difference  upon  a 
mere  matter  of  sonnet  composition  should  be  possible,  seems  on  indica- 
tion that   the  sonnet  has  never  rcceivetl  the  amount  of  study  which  it 
deserves,  and  prepares  us  to  find  that,  with  regard  to  the  essential 
qualities  of  this  verse-form,  opinions  are  still  more  divided  and  equally 
irreconcilable.     As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  really  the  case.      Frequently, 
in    Mr.   Main's    uoteSj   we    encounter  verdicts   of  well-known    critics, 
(assigning  to  certain  sonnets  or  groups  of  souuet<)  a  supremacy,  the  notes 
"Of  which  are  anything  but  easy  to  discover;   and  we   are  driven  to  the 
coaclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  sonuet  criticism  resembles  the  criticism 
of  artistically  uneducated  visitors   to   picture   galleries,  who,  after   con- 
fessing that  tliey  are  quite  ignorant  of  pointing,  aud  only  kuow  what 
they  like,  do  not  bcsitatn  to  commit   themselves  to  the  most  uncom- 
promising and  unguarded  estimates.     Without  doubt  the  fir^t  fact  to  be 
remembered  in  formtilating  canons  uf  sonuet  criticism  is  that  a  sonnet 
is  a  poem,  and  that,  whatsoever  it  lacks,  it  must  at  any  rate  possess  the 
qualities  without  which  no  poem  can  he  admirable.     The  presentation 
of  the  motive,  whether  intollcctuul  or  emotional,  must  be  adequate;   its 
treatment  must  he  imaginative ;  aud  the  language  in  which  it  '\%  ciuboilicd 
[ZDUst  be  entirely  transparent  and  musical— chosen  with  such  unerring 
istinct  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  there  can  have  been  no  choice, 
that  every  word  bos  an  incvitableness  which  forbids  the  supposition  that 
any  other  might  have  taken   its  place.     Dut  a   good   sonnet  must  be 
something  more  than  fourteen  lines  of  good  poetry:    it   must  fulfil  itH 
pcculior  conditions  of  being,  both  stmctural  and  vital.     Of  the  former 
ro  have  already  spoken  ;    tlie  latter  it  is  a  more  dilficult  task  to  sjKcify 
rithont   falling   into  commanplncc,   or   drifting    into   what    bears    the 
semblance  of  dogmatism.     The  one  thing  most  needful  in  the  sonnet  is 
what   may  be  called   impressive  unity.    We  do  not,  with  Mr.  Main, 
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tliink  it  absolutely  essential  tliat  it  sliouM  be  an  utterance  of  one 
thonght  or  one  emotion^  for  willim  its  bounds  one  tliouglit  may  be 
opposed  by  auolhcr,  and  one  eoiotiou  set  against  ita  opposite ;  but  it  it 
•essential  tbat  the  impreMton  left  by  the  wnuet  ax  a  whole  nhall  be 
•tliorougbly  liomogeneous — that  as  it  approacbcs  it*  eIo«e  ihe  varying 
4brcads,  if  there  hare  been  sucb,  sbould  be  twined  together,  and  that  the 
reader  shotild  be  made  to  feel  that  the  whole  coromeiuU,  iimalga mates, 
and  glorifies  all  the  parts — that  every  part  is  indeed  but  a  member  of  a 
Tital  organism.  Take  as  an  illustratiou  a  sonnet  of  WurdswortU's, 
unequalled  among  hi;i  many  sonnets  for  tender  beauty,  though  surpewed 
by  ft  few  in  insistent  power  and  mastering  spleudour: — 

"  It  is  a  beaDt«0UB  erening,  oalin  auil  Itm  ; 
'riw  iKily  time  i«  <\\vit\  m  a  uua 
Bnutblcaa  with  jfionttiati;  tli<*  broad  stin 
Is  siakius  Uon-n  in  \i&  tnmiutllity : 
Th»  geutlraeu  of  bokveu  ia  ou  th«  ua : 
Lutcn  !  tho  misbty  lioing  ia  «wnka, 
Ai!^  iluth  vrilb  liis  «t*nisj  motion  uiue 
A  soi3nd  like  thoader— ersrUitiogly. 
Dear  cbiM.  door  girl '.  tliftt  walkcat  with  m«  ben, 
If  thoa  ii)>j>oir'uiiU>iicltcct  bv  Bolcmn  thatighl^ 
lliy  Bfttara  i«  ooi  Ui«rcfore  lesii  dtvin«  : 
Tboa  Itost  ill  Abrabun'B  bgsom  all  the  year, 
Aad  won]iipj>'Nt  at  tb«  Temple *s  inucr  stinne^ 
Uod  bcin^  wiUi  th«e  when  we  knov  ii  u«L" 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thi«  sonnet  has  that  impressive  unity 
-which,  as  wc  have  said,  the  form  pre-eminently  dcniandu;  but  it  is  the 
unity  which  comes  not  of  the  expression  of  one  mood,  but  of  the 
iliscovery  of  a  spiritual  ground  common  to  two  moods  which  seem 
■diverse  and,  at  lirst  sight,  even  incousistcut — the  cmotiou  roused  in  the 
mind  of  the  philosophical  poet  by  the  beating  against  his  heart  of  the 
great  heari  of  Nature,  and  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  young  girl  who 
steps  beside  him,  seemingly  untouched  by  solemn  thought.  Tme,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sestette  the  continuity  of  thought  appear*  to  be 
broken,  but  we  are  only  led  off  along  a  returiiing  curve,  and  wlien  wc 
reach  the  close  wc  coropau  for  the  drat  time  the  outline  of  the  iuspiring 
conception  which  informs  every  line  of  this  perfect  poem. 

This  sonnet  cannot  fail  to  remind  ua  of  the  question  tu  which  two 
opposing  answers  bare  been  quoted,  as  to  whether  in  this  form  of  com- 
position it  is  or  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  be  led  on  to  a  point  or 
climax.  Most  readers,  whether  critical  or  uncritical,  will  agree  with  the 
first  of  the  two  verdicts — that  the  sonnet,  like  the  plant  which  blooms  in 
our  gardens,  should  vindicate  its  right  to  be  by  the  bright  consummate 
flower  which  comes  as  the  fulfilment  or  its  promise,  the  culmination  of  its 
life.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  whether  it  is 
Letter  that  the  wave  of  poetic  emotion  should  gcutly  lap  or  tempestuously 
break  up<jn  its  shore ;  whether  the  sound  left  lingering  in  our  ears  by 
high  poetry  should  be  a  shrill  trumpet-blast  or  a  dying  fall  of  harp-like 
melody;  for  the  wiuds  of  the  spirit  blow  as  they  list,  aud  Art,  like 
Wisdom,  is  justified  of  her  cliildren.     Still,  one  thing  at  least  may  be 
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said  without  pedantic  dogmatism — that  the  sonnet  should>  as  it  proceeds^ 
gain  strength  and  momentum  instead  of  losing  them ;  that  its  latest  lines 
shouldj  in  sense,  in  sound,  or  in  both,  reach  a  nobler  altitude  than  its 
earlier  ones ;  and  that  it  should  leave  with  us  a  sense  of  victorious 
accomplishment,  not  of  va^e  dissatiafaction.  ^his  m&j  sometimes  be 
achieved  without  anything  that  can  with  truth  be  called  a  climax :  it  is 
so  achieved  in  Milton's  great  sonnet  On  the  late  Massacres  in  Pied- 
mont ;  but  even  there  the  poef  s  inatinct  compels  him  to  conclude  with 
a  line  so  weighty  and  sonorous  that  it  remind  us  of  an  avalanche 
thundering  down  the  side  of  one  of  his  "Alpine  mountains  cold." 
Exaggerated  straining  after  point  and  climax  is  bad,  but  so  is  similar 
straining  after  any  kind  of  artistic  effect ;  and  if  Wordsworth  did,  as  his 
critic  saya  he  did,  studiously  avoid  to  avail  himself  of  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  means  of  stamping  on  a  reader's  mind  a  sharp  and  permanent 
impression  of  the  thought  or  mood  he  was  moved  to  utter,  he  was  guilty 
of  an'  offence  equally  reprehensible ;  he  was  a  Philistine  binding  only  too 
effectually  the  Samson  of  song  in  the  green  withs  of  scholastic  theory. 

The  division  of  the  sonnet  into  two  unequal  parts>  a  division  which 
our  best  sonnet-writers  have  shown  an  increasing  disposition  to  maintain, 
is,  in  itself,  an  indication  of  the  true  mode  of  treatment.  The  first  eight 
lines,  technically  the  octave,  seem  as  if  they  might  be  intended  for  a 
broad  exposition  of  the  motive ;  the  last  six,  the  sestette,  for  a  special 
application  of  it.  Here  is  a  sonnet  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  exempli- 
fying this  method  of  handling ; — 

WORLDLY  PLACE. 
"  Even  in  a  palaee,  life  tnny  he  led  well/ 
So  spoke  the  imperial  sage,  purest  of  men, 
Marcus  Aurelius. — But  tue  stifling  den 
Of  [Mmmoii  life,  irhere,  crowded  ap  pell-mell. 
Our  freedom  for  a  little  bread  wo  sell, 
And  dnidge  under  Home  foolish  master's  ken, 
Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  oar  pen — 
Matched  with  a  palace,  is  not  this  a  hell  T 
Even  in  a  palace/     Od  his  truth  sincere 
Who  spake  these  words,  no  shadow  ever  oame  ; 
And  when  my  ill-schooled  spirit  is  aflame 
Some  nobler,  ampler  stage  of  life  to  win, 
I'll  stop  and  say  :  '  There  were  no  bugcouf  here  ! 
The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within.'" 

In  this  sonnet  a  general   statement  of  great   ethical  facts  of  life  is 

followed  by  a  personal   appropriation   which   brings  them  home.     In 

another,  by  the  same  poet,  the   process  is   reversed;  it  begins  with  the 

individual  instance  and  passes  from  it   to  the  universal   lesson.     The 

thought   is  a  fine  one,  and    the  treatmeut    singularly    beautiful    and 

satisfying. 

EAST  LONDON. 

"  'Twas  Aufiust,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 
Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal  Green, 
And  the  pale  weaver,  through  bis  window  seen 
In  Spitalfields,  looked  thrice  disspirited  ; 
I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said  : 
'  HI  and  o'er-worked,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene  T' 
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*  ItrsTQ]}-  ■'  •■jd  Imi,  '  for  I  of  1a(«  bnre  be«D 

Much  chcvrod  -witli  tliougliU  of  C-liritt,  fAr  Uri^f/  Wta4.^ 

O  human  booI  !  b<i  long  w  thua  c&iut  ao 

8ct  up  *  mark  of  G%'GTlutuie  light 

Almvr  i)>c  howling  Kcme*'  ci>li  ami  llov. 

To  ch«»  tbe«  uid  to  risfat  theo  if  tltou  roain. 

Not  vitfa  loM  toil  tbon  Ubounxt  thruugb  tlw  nv^t  X 

Thou  mak'at  the  hokrcD  tbnu  bop'ot  iDOMd  thy  bcotc." 

lu  uumcrouB  iostBnces,  however,  even  where  the  formal  division  is 
rctaiucd,  there  is  no  such  perceptible  hrcak  or  turn  as  iu  any  of  the 
souneU  wc  have  quoted.  The  theme  of  the  octave  may  bo  prolonged 
through  the  sestette,  but  there  will  he  a  nuhtlc  di^Terciice  of  trcatmcut. 
It  will  be  carried  on  in  a  slightly  changed  key,  or  iu  slower  or  quicker 
tune  ;  and  iu  most  sonnets  of  the  highest  cla»s  the  ticstette  wilt  probably 
be  either  a  completion,  concentration,  or  gathering  together  of  the 
■uhjcct  matter  of  the  octave^  or  a  return  U]k>u  it  from  some  new  and 
nntried  jxiiut  of  approach,  thus  giving  to  a  fauiilior  thought  or  fancy 
the  magnetic  cliarm  of  which  wc  thought  accustomed  wont  and  use  had 
for  ever  deprived  it.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  there  will  ever  he  a  total 
failure  of  writers  who  will  treat  the  sonnet  as  a  simple  unity,  the  two 
parts  melting  into  one  another  and  ceaaiog  to  be  separately  distinguish- 
able, as  they  do  in  the  supreme  achievement  of  Milton,  and  iu  some  of 
the  most  perfect  and  unapproachable  eflbrts  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  Mr. 
Kossetti,  sueh  as  Substitution  and  the  sonnet  ^V  a  Vtrtmiian  PastoraL 
Cor  evermore  iu  matters  like  these  the  mighty  masters  will  be  a  law  unto 
thcm»elvcs,  and  the  validity  of  their  legislatiou  will  he  attested  and 
held  against  all  comers  by  the  spleudour  of  an  unchallengeable  success. 

Perhaps  all  has  been  said  that  needs  to  he  said  conceruing  the  {icculiar 
qualities  of  the  sonnet;  for,  as  we  have  said,  many  of  its  requirements 
are  only  what  would  be  the  requirements  of  any  brief  poem  charged 
with  the  adequate  treatment  of  a  single  theme.  It  must  have  an  ima- 
ginative coniplctunusa  which  IcAvcs  us  serenely  satisiicd  ;  it  must  have  an 
artistic  perfcctucss  which  shall  stand  the  test  of  that  frequent  and  loviog 
examination  to  which,  in  virtue  of  its  very  brevity,  it  makes  a  claim ;  it 
must  have  its  every  line  strong,  its  every  word  harmonious :  it  must  be 
concentrated  yet  clear,  compact  yet  fluent ;  and,  while  every  phrase  and 
image  is  in  it»>elf  a  joy-giving  thing  of  i>eauty,  every  mcmhcr  must  remain 
in  sweet  suhordiuatiou  to  the  tola!  effect  and  impression  of  the  whole. 

One  might  almost  assume  without  examination  that  even  among  the 
thousands  of  English  souuets  there  would  he  found  comparatively  few 
which  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  so  elaborate  and  exigcut  a  form  of 
rersc.  The  text  of  Hr.  Main's  7V«a««ry  contains  '1G3  sonnets,  chosen 
with  true  discrimiuatiou,  and  representing  the  highest  achieremcnt  of 
every  English  sonneteer  who  had  passed  away  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1879 ;  but  it  would  not  be  maintained  by  any  critic,  or  even  by 
the  compiler  himself,  that  more  than  a  very  small  proiwrttou  of  these  cau 
be  classed  among  the  flawless  pearls  of  poetry.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
before  the  time  of  Miltou  we  have  a  single  sonnet  which,  as  a  sonnet 
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and  not  merely  as  a  fonrtcen-line  poem,  can  be  praised  without 
implicit  Hmitatious  and  reserves.  No  amiable  person  will  be  in- 
clined to  think  harshly  of  editorial  enthusiasm,  or  to  blame  severely 
the  eritic  who  Iwlievea  he  has  reseued  from  oblivion  the  work  of  an 
undeservedly  neglected  genius ;  bnt,  as  a  rule,  ultimate  fame  is  fairly 
proportioned  to  desert,  and  if  a  writer  has  been  forgotten,  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  whatever  be  the  merit*  or  beauties  of  bis  work,  its  loss  of 
hold  upon  the  memory  of  mankind  is  but  one  example  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  sonnets 
were  of  the  true  Italian  type,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  sonnet— 

-'  Diven  doth  use,  w  1  have  beud  and  know," 

he  attains  that  charm,  a  compound  of  ingenuity  and  grace,  in  which 
few  cultured  writers  of  his  day  were  deficient.  But  this  is  all;  there 
is  a  total  lack  of  i^sitive  virtue,  of  quality,  of  disliuetion;  nor  in  pass- 
ing from  hi»  work  to  that  of  his  compeer,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  do  we 
make  any  change  for  the  better,  but  remain  in  the  same  atmosphere 
of  respectable  commonplace.  ludced,  among  the  courtly  versifiers  of 
the  period — the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  dignity  rather  than 
with  ease — we  only  find  one.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  sonnet  work 
rises  above  this  dead  level,  and  though  Charles  Lamb  can  harilly  be 
acquitted  of  loving  exaggeration  when  he  says  that  the  best  of  Sidney's 
sounets  "  arc  among  the  best  of  their  sort,"  they  are  certainly  a  refresh- 
ing oasis  in  a  desert  where  nothing  grew  but  sterile  Howers  of  strained 
sentiment,  fantastic  phrase,  and  far-fetched  imagery.  Not  that  Sidney 
is  free  from  the  conceits  of  his  age  ;  his  verse  is,  as  Lamb  says,  "  stuck 
full  of  amorous  fancies,"  which  the  genial  essayist  celebrates  affectionately 
on  the  ground  that  "True  Love  thinks  no  labour  to  send  out  thoughts 
upon  the  vast  and  more  than  Lidian  voyages,  to  bring  home  rich  pearls, 
outlandish  wealth,  gems,  jewels,  spieery,  to  sacririee  in  sclf-dcpreeiating 
similitudes  as  shadows  of  true  amiabilities  in  the  Beloved."  Sidney's 
eonecite,  however,  are  humanised  ;  they  ^Low  instead  of  merely  sparkling, 
and  wc  do  not  simply  see  the  versifier  iu  tliem,  hut  feel  the  gentle, 
tender,  chivalrous  humanity  behind  them.  Now  and  then  he  abandons 
them  altogether,  and  hts  thought  and  languagt:  acquire  tlic  sweet  natural- 
oess  and  spontaneity  which  were  the  dower  of  both  an  earlier  and  a  later 
e,  but  which  in  his  time  were  for  the  court  poet's  lost  gifts,  as  in  the 
allowing  sonnet,  which  it  seems  strange  should  not  have  found  a  place 
among  the  other  jewels  embedded  in  the  setting  of  Klia's  golden  eulogy. 
PerhaiMi  it  looked  loo  much  like  an  Kiiglish  pebble  to  consort  well  with 
Uie  spoils  of  those  "more  than  Indian  voyages." 

' '  Bucuisc  I  bntttiic  not  lova  to  cvet?  oso, 
Nor  do  lutt  nM  act  colMira  for  to  wew, 
Xor  uouriali  apacul  lodia  at  vowM  liiur, 
Xpr  \p\-e  p.icb  sjieecl)  tli«  fiill  jKtiut  of  *  graAD, 
Tho  courtly  nyint<1iH,  acquoiutod  with  the  dmui 
Of  thein  who  in  th«ir  lipa  l^ive's  sbuidMU  beftr,— > 
'  Wbftt  be  I '  **y  tJicy  of  luc  ;   '  dow  1  d»n  iweu 
Ho  cnnoot  lore.     No,  nc^  let  bioi  aloBC* 
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Anal  tliiolc  *o  «liU.  if  Stella  knaw  my  mtixl ! 
I'roieM  inttrpd  I  do  nnt  t/npiHa  nrt ; 
But  3*nu,  fair  nijuds,  4t  tvDkjtti  Ibis  Ima  «liaU  Swl 
That  thta  righl  liuttfo  u  hnl  inrora  ia  tlic  haut : 
Uanil)  BWAua,  not  ck&tlMiDg  pit*,  d>.'  If^ivrra  \irot6  : 
Thry  tovp  iiiil««tt  wfao  qa>ltB  Ui  wy  tln-j  liive." 

Anotlirr  rca»on  for  tlic  cxcluKioti  of  thin  sonnet  from  I^aiub's  Eclct:tc(l 
twi-lvc  may  bo  found  in  ita  onnmioiml  1a|>Ac&  from  jicrfcct  cxpressioiial 
graon,  several  of  the  lines  heiiig,  to  say  the  least,  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment cither  in  transpart^ney  or  muaio :  but  if  Tre  are  to  deal  severely 
vitli  ijnc  points  like  Ihcitc,  there  arc  few  sonnets  of  tlic  period  that  can 
escape  a  wliipjiinf;,  and  the  laat  line  betrays  a  penetration  into  the  truc- 
oiysteriee  of  love  which,  if  more  general  amonf;  Sidney's  eontcrnjioi'artes, 
would  have  stiiin  befurf;  birth  many  of  their  "  vain  amatonoua  poemsj" 
vhich  confer  honour  upon  love,  und  give  ralnc  to  litemture  in  an  equally 
infinitesimal  degree.  Still,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  sonnet  quoted  ia 
in  workmanship  inferior  to  at  least  three  of  Lnmb's  twelve — notably  tu 
tbatcxquisitclybcautiful  invocation  to  SIeep,thrfclirityand  grace  of  whieb 
might  win  the  sutTragcs  of  many  a  hamher  critic  than  the  gentle  Klia. 

Spenser  is  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  but  be  is  far  from  being  a  great 
sounetcer,  aud  of  his  sonnct-likc  poems  Mr.  Main  uttcm  the  opinion  of 
most  readers  when  he  calls  them  disappointing.  Tliey  arc  deficient  in 
body,  frigid  in  tone,  aiul  altogether  wanting  in  the  graces  of  manner  we 
might  naturally  expect  from  the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen.  Among 
them  all  only  one  leaves  on  our  owu  mind  any  sharp  impression,  and 
that  one  has  certainly  a  dignified  movement  and  tcudcr  chastity  of  diction 
which  make  it  worthy  of  its  high  parentage.  We  may  not  all  admit 
the  perfect  appropriateness  of  l..ord  Macaulay's  charactcrizaiion  of 
Miltou'fl  "  Avenge  O  liord  "  as  "  a  collect  in  verse,*'  but  this  sonnet  of 
Spenser's  has  really  a  very  appreciable  affinity  to  the  style  of  the  collects 
— those  unique  jewels  of  devout  aspiration. 

'■  Mo^tglonoii*  Uird  of  Life;  tbit  ••n  tliudty 
Diil'st.  tnukL-  l!iy  triitmnlt  itviT  il«;tlli  aii<l  nia. 
Anil  baviux  L&rroued  ueU  dui'st  Wtag  Kw»y 
L'«])tivity  tlieaci.-  c*ptivc,  <ib  lo  vria  : 
Tliw  joyniiii  day,  dpar  I>ird,  with  joy  brein  ; 
Aud  gnmt  th&t  v  c.  for  whoa  Xbgu  diductt  di«^ 
Beiug  vith  tby  dur  lilood  vubcd  cknn  from  ua 
M»y  livo  for  over  in  ftlidtv  ! 
Adh  tbnt  tby  lov«  wo  weighing  wortlitly 
May  ttktwUoluvi-TIiewf'ji'  tli«  •aote  ojuubj 
Anil  for  thy  nike,  that  all  like  dw  diiM  Puy> 
With  luvG  nuy  ODa  aiiotlicr  onUrtaia. 
So  I«t  lu  lov*,  dour  love,  like  as  we  ougbt : 
Lxfv«  ia  lli«  (oiaon  which  the  Lord  na  bkogbt." 

As  a  poet,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  Drammond  of  Uaw- 
tboradeu  ranks  far  below  Spenser;  but  iu  the  "  sonnctU  scanty  plot" 
he  rules  as  of  right  divincj  and  even  the  lord  of  the  world  of  faery 
most  stand  uncovered  Wore  him.  There  is  not  the  same  -weight  of 
matter  in  bis  sonnets  that  there  ia  in  the  irrcgnlar  sonnets  of  Shakspeare, 
nor  is  there  tho  same  pcuctraiirc  vigour  of  lauguage  ;  but  there  am 
qualities  equally  precious  if  not  equally  itnpresnve — exquisite  keenuciia 
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of  scDsibility,  attested  by  peculiar  delicacy  of  toucli ;  imagiuativc  rUion 
aTid  notable  [lower  of  rcntieriug  it ;  native  spontancouauess  happily  allied 
with  fiue  mastery  of  the  swcreU  of  metre  and  melody;  and  the  rare 
art — carried  to  perfection  in  the  somictMof  Mr.  Rossctti — of  making  hia 
verse  the  expre«>iiou,  not  of  erude  {lasitiou,  which,  as  E<:l(;ar  Poe  poiuted 
outj  is  uot  genuine  poetic  material,  but  rather  the  retlection  of  paesiou 
in  the  still  deep^  of  imagiuative  rererie.  lu  Druuuuond'a  sonnet  work> 
we  certainly  miits  one  characteriisliu  whicli  is  almost  a  constant  uote  of 
high  geuiuSj  the  maguificcut  recklessness  which  takes  no  thought  of 
finite  limitations,  but  boldly  essays  the  impossible.  He  knew  what  he 
could  do  aud  what  he  could  uot  do,  aud  the  outcome  of  this  knowledge 
ii  a  perradiug  eijuulily  of  craftsmanship.  Though  uluiost  all  his  sonnets 
arc  beautiful,  there  is  uot  one  of  such  overmastering  beauty  that  it 
storms  the  citadel  of  the  soul  aud  takes  the  memory  captive.  We  feel, 
and  cauuot  help  feeling,  that  wlieu  Drummond  had  exhausted  lu» 
cxpressional  possibilities,  be  bad  still  a  store  of  the  raw  material  of 
pjftry  whicli  remained  unworkcd  and  unworkable,  and  he  therefore 
rcmaios  for  ever  what  Dr.  George  MacDoualdj  with  Hue  insight,  calls 
him — "  a  voir  voifie,  or  veiled  voice  of  song." 

Time  would  fail  ns  were  we  to  attempt  to  speak  of  the  minor  singers 
of  that  vocal  age;  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^  George  Chapman,  Robert 
Greene,  ^lichael  Drayton^  John  Donne,  William  Browne,  and  other  less 
known  poets;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  there  is — despite  th& 
rhapsodising  eulogies  of  a  few  critics — little  in  their  contributions  to 
sonnet  literature  to  repay  the  study  of  any  one  but  an  editor  or  a 
specialist.  Indeed  some  of  the  verdicts  passed  upon  their  performances 
even  by  men  of  real  eraiuenoe,  seem  of  use  only  as  proofs  of  tlie  dulling 
effect  upon  the  finer  sensibilities  of  long  poring  over  essentially  second- 
rate  work.  No  one  who  has  any  fccliug  for  the  truly  poetic  in  poetry 
can  refrain  from  a  sardonic  smilo  when  he  Huds  one  of  these  critics 
Bpcakiug  of  a  far-fetched,  extravagant,  aud  utterly  unimpressive  conceit 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  entitled  A  Vision  upon  the  Faert/  Qaeene,  as 
"  alone  sufficient  to  place  Raleigh  in  the  rank  of  those  few  original 
writers  who  can  introduce  and  perpetuate  a  new  tyjx;  in  a  literature/* 
If  the  faUc  and  frigid  rhetoric  of  thiB  Viiton  be  the  note  of  the  new 
type,  we  certainly  prefer  the  old;  but  the  very  badnesfl  of  this  sonnet 
seems  to  have  faseioated  its  critics,  and  made  them  feel  that  it  stood  in 
all  the  more  need  of  praise.  Kven  Mr.  Main,  who  is  as  a  rule  singularly 
free  from  cTtrava^nce,  actually  quotes,  apparently  with  approval,  the 
remark  of  Dr.  Hannah  that  it  has  received  the  tribute  of  the  imitatioa 
of  Milton  in  bis  sonnet  on  his  deceased  wife.  Both  poems  certainly 
begiu  with  the  word  "  Methought,"  aud  both  mention  a  tomb — "  there 
is  a  river  iu  Maeodon  aud  there  is  a  river  iu  Monmouth;" — but  that  is 
absolutely  all,  and  this  being  so,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  MiltouV 
"  tribute  "  can  add  much  to  Raleigh's  fame. 

We  have  said  that  the  soiuict  writers  of  the  Shakspearian  age  hart 
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leil  liiUc  really  memorable  vorli,  but  lliat  little  may  fairly  claim  a 
rccognitiou  of  its  virtues.  Tliu  one  grain  of  wlicat  Ju  tlie  busbel  of 
cljafl'  is  wlieat  atill,  aoil  in  tbie  cliaff  bca])  there  arc  more  giaius  llian 
one,  though  they  undoublcdly  need  sonic  seeking  for.  One  of  them  i« 
an  irregular  sonnrt  of  Michael  nraytoii's,  to  which  Mr  Henry  Kecd  in 
his  "Lectures  on  the  English  Poets"  docs  no  more  than  justice  when  he 
paysj "  From  Anacrcon  dovn  to  Moore  I  know  no  lines  on  the  old  sul^ect 
of  loverH*  qnnrrelA  distinguished  for  rqnal  tenderness  of  sentiment;*' 
though  when  he  adds  "  and  richness  of  fancy,"  we  confess  that  we  are 
not  able  to  follow  hiro.  Tlie  octave  is,  as  will  be  seen,  entirely  unadorned, 
and  the  single  nietn[)1ior  in  the  septette  iu  a  little  roarreil  by  the  double 
person  I  fieation  of  Love  and  Puuiiian,  ithieh  iti  rather  confusing,  and  which 
might  easily  have  been  avoided  \yj  some  slight  alteration  in  the  line  vre 
italicise,  such  as — 

"  Wh«n,  hu  piil»B failipit  bat,  he  ■peeeliltM  lin." 

Of  fancy  we  have  enough  and  to  spate  in  the  poetry  of  that  period ; 
but  the  charm  of  this  sonnet  lies  iu  its  perfect  simplicity,  in  ils  singular 
directuess,  in  its  unforced  pathos,  in  that  adequacy  of  treatment  which 
makes  us  feel  that  what  had  to  he  said  is  said  in  the  best  possible  way. 

"  ftin«c  tlicro'a  no  help,  ccme  let  as  kiaa  4nd  iiart^ 
Nay,  I  havr  ilnnr,  ynu  fnit  no  more  of  ma ; 
An'l  I  iti»  glnil.  jra  ^oA  witli  all  my  hrati. 
That  thua  8o  clvatily  I  myself  cao  free : 
Shake  hnnda  for  ever,  cimcttl  ull  our  vmn. 
And  whm  w«  Rient  nt  any  timv  again, 
Ba  it  not  •ecu  tit  cither  or  yur  W«wi 
That  wa  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 
Niw  at  the  lul  ^up  of  Lore's  Utcat  breath, 
ll'Atri,  ki»  putmfaUimg,  I'auiim  Jcrplem  lif$, 
When  Faith  ia  kueelinj(  by  bii  Iwdof  dwtli 
And  lotiorcncc  is  closing  up  his  eyes — 
Haw  if  tltou  «-oiil<rst,  when  all  have  givm  him  over. 
From  <l«ath  to  life  Uirni  nugUt'at  him  yet  roooror." 

Another  of  the  wheat-grains  is  a  true  sonnet  by  John  Donne  on  that 
one  subject  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  Love,  has  been  the  mo«t 
favoured  motive  of  lyrical  poets,  and  which  for  the  singers  of  our  owq 
dreamful  day,  seems  posscMscd  of  a  peculiar  fascination.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  Knglish  language  has  any  invocation  to  Death 
which,  for  manliness,  weight,  and  diguity,  deserves  a  place  bcaide  this 
high  utterance  of  the  first  of  our  miscalled  "  metaphysical  poets." 

"  Death,  be  not  pmitd,  Ihoush  some  hare  c&llU  theo 
Mi^htj  and  drtatlful.  (or  thmi  art  not  •o; 
Por  tbniii>  vrhoin  tiiou  thixk'tt  tliuu  iIo«t  o%'erthrow 
Die  isut,  iHX>r  dvath  ,  m»r  yel  canst  thou  kill  me. 
From  rtat  and  *lccp.  vrhich  liat  tliy  pitturra  be, 
Much  plea«iire  :  IbMi  fmai  tlii'«  mni'h  nmrc  most  thtvr ; 
And  soonwl  our  l>i<at  oieu  w  itb  thcv  do  go- 
Rest  of  their  K'nev,  ami  iouLa'  tielivt-ry. 
Thmi'Tt  bUti  l»  fate,  chanec.  kini;i.  ani\  de^iieiate  men. 
Ami  iln«t  with  puiBoi],  war,  and  mckixw*  dwnll  ; 
And  lM>ppy  or  vlianua  can  niaJic  lu  »\tx]t  n»  w  cll, 
Aiwl  better  than  thy  itrokc.     Why  swuU'Ht  tbou  tJieii  ? 
Om  whort  i)1e«p  jiaat  we  wake etimally 
And  ireath  thAll  be  no  tuoce  :  [teath,  thou  ahalt  die.' 
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Wc  know  of  nothing  of  the  same  kind  in  English  poetry  more  im- 
pTcsaivc  than  this  solemnly  trinmphnnl  close ;  and  the  only  parallel 
■whieh  occurs  at  the  moment  is  the  magniBcent  conclusion  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's exqnisitc  lyric,  A  Forsaken  Garden. 

"  Rert)  uow  tti  hiit  triuii]|>li  wLvru  wM  tilings  [alu-r,* 
ritietchod  out  oa  tbe  eimilo  that  bis  ovn  tiand  eprcad. 
As  a  gucl  K'lf-alAiii  on  uia  own  Rtnnge  altttr, 
Dcatkltm  ttnul." 

Tlic  remarkable,  and  in  many  respects  pre-eminent,  scries  of  fomtccn- 
linc  poems  known  as  the  sonnets  of  Shakspcarc,  present  a  dilemma  on 
one  horn  of  which  the  writer  of  an  article  like  the  present  must  be 
impaled.  They  fdl  such  a  space  and  hold  such  n  rank  in  the  sonnet 
literature  of  England,  that  to  ignore  them  is  impossible,  and  to  treat 
them  adequately  is  not  one  whit  less  so.  Nambcrlcss  volumes,  the  out- 
come of  long  and  loving  sturfy,  have  been  devoted  to  a  theme  whieh  wc 
must  needs  dismiss  in  a  few  brief  and  necessarily  unsatisfactory  seutcnces. 
True,  most  of  these  volumes  have  becu  occupied  with  matters  which  are 
irrelevant  to  our  main  purpose.  WonlswortU,  whose  briefest  criticisms 
are  generally  full  of  insight,  surely  erred  when  he  said  that  iu  these 
poems  Shakspcjirc  unlocked  his  heart,  for  the  precious  collection  is  still, 
like  the  book  in  the  Apocalypse,  "sealed  with  seven  seals."  We  know 
by  whom  the  poems  were  written,  but  wc  can  banlly  say  without  uncer- 
tainty that  we  know  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  and,  with  regard  to 
their  true  significaucc,  apcculation  has  followed  speculation,  and  theory 
has  set  itself  against  theory.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  repress  the 
desire  to  penetrate  those  occult  mysteries  of  literature  of  which  the 
Shakspearc  sonnet  problem  is  among  the  most  fascinating ;  but  it  is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  perplexing  questions  concerning  the  genesis 
and  final  cause  of  these  poems  should  so  largely  have  diverted  attention 
from  those  positive  qualities  which  give  them  their  main  value  and 
iuterest 

The  first  of  these  qualities — ^or  rather  that  quality  in  which  all  others 
are  included — is  what  must  be  called,  for  want  of  aDothcr  word,  their 
pervading  Shaktipcarianism.  We  smile  at  thc"Correggio8ityofCorreggio,'* 
and  we  may  smile  at  the  Shakspeariaiuam  of  Sbak^peare  ;  but,  after  all, 
ho»f  can  the  bringer-iu  of  a  unique  type  be  de6ncd  in  the  terms  of  au 
cstablidhed  nomenclature  ?  Sliakapeare  has  this  and  that  quality  which 
belonged  to  his  predecessors — the  insight  of  one,  the  imagination  of 
another,  the  exprCMional  felicity  of  a  third ;  but  he  unites  them  nil  in 
a  new  vyutheais,  and  for  the  product  of  this  synthesis  we  are  hound  to 
make  a  new  dcKnition.  Vntil  Shak^peare  has  a  compeer  he  is  a  clan 
by  himself,  and  as  the  world  seems  to  have  decided  that  the  compeer 
has  not  yet  arrived,  he  remains  above  all  else  Shakspearian.  And  iu 
hts  poems,  notably  in  these  so-called  sounete,  which  are  the  richest  and 
completest  of  tbem,  this  unique  personal  note  Is  as  clearly  discernible 
as  in  the  uobluat  of  the  plays,  and  mnch  more  discernible  than  in  some 
of  those  curlier  dramatic  efforts  which  mark  the  tentative  stage  of  his 
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development.  If  ^re  could  imafinnc  the  existence  of  a  person  of  cultivated 
toKte  who  WAS  still  ij^norant  of  the  reeof^iscd  place  of  Shakspcarc  in 
literature,  lie  could  not  p.iss  from  the  5onnct  work  of  Shakspcarc's  con- 
tcm]vonirie9  to  that  of  the  muster  liimActf  without  au  instant  sense  of 
an  enlarged  outlook,  of  a  (nxr,  clearer  air,  of  a  more  impressive  iipintnal 
presence.  There  is  the  reec^nition  of  an  unmistakable  amplitude  of 
treatment,  a  large  utterance,  and  ensuing  upon  tbia  &  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship with  a  soul  M-ealthy  enough  to  disdain  the  smaller  economics  of  the 
intellect.  In  these  iMDimctJt  there  'u  no  sciiRC  of  strain  ;  we  do  not  feel,  as 
in  reading  Dnimmond,  that  the  poet  has  touched  his  po&sihiiitics,  but 
that  even  in  his  farlhcat  reaches  thc>'  arc  still  long  ahead  of  him.  Krcn 
when  the  intellectual  level  attained  by  an  author  is  not  absolutely  high, 
OS  it  is  here,  there  is  always  a  felt  charm  in  his  work  if  it  leave  such  an 
imprcuiou  as  this ;  a  charm  like  that  which  belongs  to  the  feats  of  some 
trained  athlete  who  performs  what  seem  muscular  miracles  with  the 
graceful  case  of  cBbrtless  strength. 

Coleridge  has  spoken  of  the  "  coodenaation  of  thought "  iu.  these 
sonnets,  Dyoe  of  their  "  profound  thought,"  Ardibishop  Trench  of  their 
being  "  double-shotted  with  thought ;"  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  thing 
■which  gii-ca  to  them  their  9]M;cific  grarity  is  not  what  i^  usually  under- 
stood by  tbought,  but  what  may  rather  be  describetl  a«  iutclkctualized 
cmotiou — that  is,  the  iaeamation  of  pure  emotion,  which  is  itself  too 
rare  and  utteuiiatcd  an  essence  to  be  adei^uatcly  and  at  the  same  time 
8U8t4Uuedl,v  expressed.  In  u  body  of  symbol  or  situation  whicU  'u  supplied 
by  the  intellect.  The  simple  pouring  oat  of  passion  is  apt  to  become 
tiresome  tu  all  save  (he  lover  and  tlie  beloved;  but  iu  reading  Shak- 
spearc'a  sonnets  irc  arc  sensible  of  no  loss  of  gusto ;  the  last  is  as  piquant 
AS  the  first ;  and  this  because  the  mere  passiou,  which  is  iu  itself  an 
ordinary  thing, — though  the  passion  of  a  Titan  must  needs  be  Titaue^que, 
— is  supplemented  by  thu  tremendous  intellectuul  force  which  lies  behind 
and  beneath  it,  and  bears  it  up  as  the  foam-beU  is  borne  an  the  bosom 
of  the  great  sea. 

The  connoisseur  in  these  delicacies  of  vorsc  loses  tittle  by  passing />«r 
saltuia  from  Sliaks[)carc  to  Milton,  whose  sonnets  as  unmistakably  tkn  hia 
epics  bear  the  impress  of  llic  modelling  of  a  Michael  Angelu  of  lili;raturc. 
Dr.  Jolmson  and  liaunah  Mure,  after  quietly  assuming  that  Milton's 
sonnctK  were  very  bad,  set  out  upon  an  investigation  into  the  causes  uf 
their  badncsn;  atul  it  was  in  the  courKC  of  thus  edifying  and  fruitful 
inquiry  that  Johnson  distiuguished  himself  by  his  description  of  Milton's 
genius  as  one  "  tli&t  could  hew  a  Culonsus  out  of  a  rock,  but  could  not 
carve  heads  on  chcrry-stoucs."  This  curious  remark  has  oflcu  been 
quoted  in  proof  of  Dr.  Johnson's  absolute  in  sensitiveness  to  the  appeal 
of  essential  poetry,  and  it  does  undoubtedly  prove  this  very  conohmively; 
but  it  has  not,  nc  think,  been  noticed,  that  it  bctrayn  an  equally  absolute 
ignorance  of  tho  true  character  of  the  sonnet.  Critics  have  been  mora 
careful  to  tnaiotain   Milton's  ability  to  carro  heails  upon  cherry*stonea 
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than  to  inquire  vlicthcr  dicrrj'-stouc  carving  and  soauet  writing  liave 
any  real  artistic  nffiuitj".  A  Iicad  upon  a  cberry-stone  is  at  beat  an 
ingrniuus  trifle,  which  can  but  show  tbc  dcxtmty  of  its  artificer;  a 
Bonnct  is  of  the  nature  of  a  cameo,  which  is  either  a  anlisfying  work  of 
art  or  nothing.  The  prc-MiItonic  sonnet  had  certninly  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  ckboratiou  of  amorona  fantasies:  Milton,  as  Landor 
graecftilly  said — 

*'  C'unglil  tba  Mmo«t  front  tb«  <Uinl>'  hutit 
Of  Love,  K'lin  cripil  to  Inac  it.  atiil  lie  giivo 
The  wiUs*  U>  glory ;— " 

but  thiut  to  apotheosize  any  literary  form  is  the  surest  evidence  of 
supreme  mastery  of  its  conditions  and  possibilities.  It  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  every  sonnet  iroui  Miltou's  hand  betrays  this 
master}'  as  fully  as  the  O  of  Giotto.  They  are  unequal  in  conception ; 
some  arc  the  utterances  of  a  more  and  some  of  a  less  hap])y  luoud ;  but 
"  the  spirit  of  the  handling"  is  the  same  in  all.  AVc  perceive  every- 
where the  splendid  sweep  of  a  soul  which  revolves  through  vast  eireum- 
fcrcnces  ai'ouud  a  fixed  centre,  with  it»  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
in  impressive  equiiwisc ;  and  the  emutiou  born  and  maintained  within 
us  is  that  which  would  he  roused  by  the  swimming  into  our  ken  of  a 
new  plauctj  moving  through  ilic  stellar  spaces  as  through  the  halls  of 
au  ancestral  home. 

£ven  when  Milton's  matter  repels  or  fails  to  interest,  there  is  always 
somcthiug  in  his  manner  which  compels  au  attentive  and  faacinateil 
hearing.  The  [tersonal  quality,  which  was  of  pure  and  high  self- 
containedncsa  all  compact,  informs  the  language  and  gives  it  a  magical 
power.  He  on  his  mountain-top  had  learned  from  the  silent  stars  and 
Toiceful  winds  a  speech  which  was  not  the  dialect  of  the  crowd,  aud, 
whatever  be  the  burden  of  the  saying,  there  is  a  spell  in  the  mere 
intonation.  AVc  feel  the  sjiell  aometimcs  almost  humorously,  as  in  the 
rough-hcwu  sotuict  with  its  harsli,  unpoetiu,  bald,  monosyllabic  rhymes — 
"clogs/*  "dogs,"  "frogs,"  *'  hogs  "—which  leaves  almost  the  same  aenw 
of  weight  and  moss  that  wo  derix'c  from  his  nobler  and  more  delightful 
utterances.  Among  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  one  stands  apart  in 
noappmaehcd  and  unapproachable  majesty.  The  great  sonnet  On  the 
late  Afassacrea  in  Vtedmonl  is  one  of  those  aehicvemonts  in  which 
matter  of  the  noblest  order  moulds  for  itself  a  form  of  the  highest 
excellcjicc,  matter  and  form  being,  as  in  music  and  in  all  supremo  art, 
so  bound  up  and  interftise<l  that,  though  we  know  both  of  them  to  be 
there,  wc  cannot  know  them  or  think  of  them  apart.  Much  has  been 
■aid  in  eulogy  of  this  sonnet,  and  said  worthily  and  well ;  but  there  is 
a  perfection  which  mocks  praise,  and  it  in  this  perfection  that  is  here 
attained  ;  not  the  perfection  which  couiiists  in  this  quality  or  in  that, 
bat  which  comes  when  all  qualities  which  may  be  dixplayed,  all  potcu< 
tialities  which  can  be  exerted,  meet  in  triumphant,  satisfying,  utter 
aocomplishmcnt.  When  Lonl  Macanlay  called  it  a  collect  in  verse  he 
was  on  the  right  track,  for  such  compartsoua   arc   more  expressive  and 
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less  niisluacliiig  tliaii  the  more  dcfiriitn  charactcnzatioiiB  of  criticism  ;  but 
it  would  liavc  been  safer  tu  coiufiarc  it  to  HOinc  great  work  of  Daturc,  or 
oven  to  Komu  equally  moving  [iroduot  of  pit^torial,  or  plastic,  or  musical 
art,  llian  to  anv  other  work  of  literary  craftsmauship,  howsoever  perfect. 
To  II  interval  lie  the  rollcct^  woitli]  simply  be  to  ahow  a  total  want  of 
feeling  for  exqutsitcticss  of  form ;  but  when  one  broods  over  tbem  with 
Hcnsibilitica  quick  to  be  touched  by  the  peculiar  quality  of  their 
indwelling  virtue,  one  flinla  that  it  has  a  subtle  but  quite  apprcben- 
aible  difference  from  the  something  which  makes  Milton's  sonnet  just 
what  it  is.  The  collects  have  grace,  pliancy,  symmetry,  and  conipaet- 
ucss ;  they  hare  both  stately  phrase  and  tender  eiulcncc,  and  they  arc 
impregnated  with  an  undying  aroma  of  devotion  ;  but  they  have  not, 
and  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  tbcy  should  have,  tlic  splendid  and 
sonorous  rhetoric,  the  solemn  majesty  as  of  a  judge  pronouncing  doom, 
the  white  heat  of  prophetic  passion,  which  give  iu  unique  character  to 
this  invocation  of  divine  vengeance. 

Of  Milton's  other  sonnets,  ^'souKanimating  strains,  alas  too  few," 
we  liavo  not  space  to  speak  as  they  deserve.  In  the  great  utterance  of 
which  we  have  been  discoursing  all  their  raricd  virtues  arc  gathered  up 
and  concentrated.  What  is  true  of  it  is  true  in  less  measure  of  its 
companions,  ami  they  arc  worthy  of  grateful  study,  not  mejely  for  their 
absolute  perfe(;tions,  but  because  tbey  arc  the  first  successful  attempts 
to  vindicate  on  a  large  scale  tbe  possibilities  of  the  true  sonnet.  Tbti 
mighly  intcllcetual  and  ethical  force  of  which  all  Stilton's  work  is  tbe 
manifestation  cannot  blind  us  to  the  supremacy  of  his  purely  icsthctic 
instincts.  Whatever  else  he  might  remember,  he  never  forgot  that  he 
was  an  artist,  and  in  several  of  these  sonnets  bis  art  achieves  some  of 
its  finest  triumphs.  Even  in  those  which  arc,  comparatively  speaking, 
of  minor  importance  and  interest,  there  is  a  restful  adequacy,  a  satisfying 
fulfilment,  which  ol!  sonnet-writcrs  must  necessarily  strive  after,  hot 
which  so  few  attain ;  and,  in  addition  to  this  inestimable  quality  of  the 
sonnets  as  poetic  wholes,  there  is  not  one  without  some  line  or  lines 
which,  for  elevatiou  of  thought  or  miiguificcnce  of  music,  impress  us  at 
once  with  au  ever-enduring  sense  of  final  mastery. 

Between  the  age  of  Milton  and  the  age  of  Wordsworth  the  sonnet 
literature  of  England  is  but  a  desert,  with  spots  rather  llian  patches  of 
poetic  verdure.  Even  iu  Mr.  Main's  Treasury,  which  errs,  if  at  all,  on 
the  »ide  of  undue  copiousness,  the  whole  period  is  represented  by  only 
twenty-one  spccimcus,  selected  from  thirteen  poets,  and  of  the  l>cst  of 
these  it  can  only  bc  said  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson  that  they  ore 
"  not  bad."  It  is  curious,  however,  to  note  that  iu  the  fetters  of  au 
artiticiat  form  the  singers  of  au  eeseutially  artificial  age  lose  much  of 
their  artificiality,  and  though  we  do  not  altogether  escape  from  eoaven- 
tional  epithets  and  hackneyed  allusions,  we  find  a  grateful  freshness 
and  fr^.'^Jilom  irhich  arc  missing  iu  must  of  the  poetry  of  the  time. 
Perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  iutereating,  though  one  of  the  least  familiar  of 
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these  prowths  of  an  iin^oninl  soil,  is  the  work  of  one  who  gained  dbi- 
tinction  by  his  prose  rather  than  his  vorsc.  William  Roscoe,  the 
hiogTBpher  of  Lorenzo  tie*  McJici,  having  met  with  business  misfortunes^ 
found  himself  compelled  to  bring  hii  property  to  the  hammer.  Even 
his  beloved  books  had  to  go,  and  from  these  he  could  not  part  without 
a  lieart^pang,  which  found  expresstou  in  this  touching  sounet : — 

"  Ab  one  who,  <]«>tia«<l  from  hia  ffiomli  to  part, 
Itflgrnts  hufUm,  jrat  hopm  itKain  oran-hilH 
To  iliara  their  coovcna  ud  eajoy  tlieir  «uule. 
And  taniwrs  as  he  nmy  aBliction'a  <Urt — 
Thus.  lovc*l  aaw>ciAt«a  '  ehic(»  of  cMor  Art '. 
Ti!:M!lj«r>  of  wiwluini  "  who  cou]  J  ooce  Wjutle 
My  todioiu  Uotira.  »u'l  litilituu  «very  toil, 
1  now  rc«ign  yoa ;  nt>r  witli  fainting  lirart ; 
For  pass  »  fvw  ihart  ye*rn,  or  J&yK,  or  baaK, 
And  happier  mmuoui  may  Umu*  (Unm  uufuli). 
And  all  yanr  BOctvd  fellomliip  mton ; 
When,  rreod  from  c^rlh.  iinliTnit«il  its  pow*m, 
Mitiil  alintl  witH  minil  direct  •xvminauiun  hold, 
Aod  ktiulreil  •jiirita  meat  to  part  no  more." 

One  or  two  of  Cowpcr's  sonnets,    particularly  that   addressed  to 
Mrs.  Uuwia,  which  begins  with  the  liuc — ' 

"  Mary  ;  I  want  a  lyre  with  oUier  etringa," 

are  worthy  of  rcincnibrance.  The  singlo  sonnet  of  Gray  hanlly  deserved 
the  savage  treatment  by  which  Wordsworth  lias  iinniorulizcd  it ;  and 
the  sonnet  work  of  William  Lisle  Bowles  has  a  ccrtaiu  literary  interest 
on  account  of  the  intlucncc^ — -a  aomewhat  incxiilieuhlc  otic,  it  must  l>e 
owned — which  it  cxeiviHCtl  in  the  forniatiou  of  the  poetic  taatc  of 
Coleridge ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  prospect  hereabouts  is  hardly  a 
cheerful  one.  In  the  study  of  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  we  feel  iit 
once  that  we  arc  ascending  to  a  new  altitude,  and  gazing  round  oii  an 
ampler  horizon.  If  we  take  into  constderation  both  quality  and  mass 
of  work,  wc  may  well  agree  with  Mr.  John  Dennis  that  Wordsworth  is 
"  perhaps  the  greatest  of  English  sonnet  writers."  Milton,  indeed, 
]%ached  a  height  which  Wordsworth  never  gained ;  but,  while  the  one 
takes  us  to  B  lofty  and  solitary  peak  where  we  can  never  fail  to  Ik: 
coDScious  of  the  distance  of  the  vale  beneath,  the  other  leads  us  to  an 
elevated  table-laod  of  such  expanse  that  we  can  wander  at  will,  and  in 
our  wanderings  forget  that  there  is  a  lower  world.  Milton,  to  change 
the  tigure,  overshadows  us :  we  do  not  lot>c  otir  personality,  hut  feel  his 
rising  before  us,  and  shutting  out  all  liesidcs.  Wordsworth,  on  the 
contrary,  unless  our  mood  be  unalterably  alien  to  his  own,  [mssciiBes  us, 
[tervades  us,  trausfuses  his  spirit  into  our  spirits,  and  makes  us  fee)  with 
Iiim.  He  does  this  in  virtue  of  his  strong  humanity,  his  abidiug 
sympathy  with  what  the  author^  of  Eccc  Homo  calls  "  the  man  in 
men,"  this  Ijcing,  as  we  take  it,  the  living  oggnrgate  of  those  tlumghls 
and  passions  which  are  distinctive  of  men  in  whom  the  moral  develop- 
ment has  been  consentaneous  with  the  emotional  and  intellectual 
growth.  Wordsworth  moves  us  by  the  sheer  directness  of  his  ethical 
and  imaginative  insight ;  and  the  craftsmanship  of  his  sonnet-work   is 
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nolewortlijj  for  tlie  moat  part,  only  as  a  means  of  maklug  tliu  directncaa 
tliorOiiglilj-  impressive.  Few  poets  tw)  great  as  WonlsworlU  have  been 
so  ilcficicnt  ill  uliat  Goctlie  called  tlic  cIumuoiuc  clement^  the  iucalculable 
force  trhicli  touches  and  swnys  \a,  we  kuow  not  wliy  or  Low.  VVords- 
woitli's  efTccti)  nre  all  explicubtL'  and  calculable ;  vm  see  "  the  hidden 
pulse  of  the  uiachiue :"  he  w,  save  tu  ouc  or  two  tucniorublu  iustanocs, 
wautiug  in  what  has  beeu  called  uatunil  uiagic ;  and  the  ciistcuco  of 
this  verj'  deficiency  uiukes  the  cbarui  and  power  of  hia  work  all  the 
more  reutarkaUe.  Now  and  tht-u,  iu  the  souuets,  he  catches  a  splen- 
dour beyond  the  reach  of  art,  as  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  doauet 
Composetl  on  Wvntmimier  Bridge  --— 

Aiul  all  tiiftt  Diii;hty  Ii«art  U  lyiBg  ttiU ; " — 

but,  as  B  rule,  we  arc  struck  by  the  coUecteducss  of  the  poet ;  by  tbo 
fact  that  he  is  the  master  of  his  conceptions,  not  their  servant,  saying  to 
this  "  Go,"  and  it  gocth,  and  to  another  "  Stay/'  and  it  stayeth.  And 
yet  he  was  througliout  guided  by  a  sure  instinct.  He  felt,  if  we  may 
BO  pat  it,  the  responsibilities  of  the  sonnet ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  imperfect 
theory  of  poetic  language,  which  so  often  led  him  astray,  the  style  of 
the  sonuets,  though  sometimes  austere,  is  hardly  ever  bald.  Nor  do  we 
find  here  any  traces  of  Wordsworth's  other  besetting  sin,  the  sin  of 
diSuscness  and  limp  cxpatiation.  The  poet  whose  work  is  sclf-conscions, 
who  writes  what  he  will  rather  than  what  he  must,  will  always  feel,  as 
Wordsworth  felt,  "  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty,'*  and  the  fetters  of 
an  arbitrary  form  like  the  sonnet  seem  less  like  fetters  than  sup])ort3 
and  wholesome  restraints.  In  the  sonnets  Wordsworlli's  style  is  at  its 
finest:  it  is  nervous,  sinewy,  compact,  and  yet  always  clear  and  dueiit. 
His  natural  language  hud  a  note  of  simple  dignity,  but  its  naturalness 
was  not  always  preserved ;  for  the  simplicity  sonictimcs  sank  into 
puerility  and  the  dignity  deteriorated  into  bombast.  In  the  nonaels, 
howcTcr,  these  lapsca  are  almost  non-existent  Tbt^  arc  not  dithy- 
rambic,  hut  they  arc  always  j;;ravely  eloquent,  utriking  at  the  opening  a 
clear  resonant  key-note  of  lofty  emotion  which  is  nobly  sustained  until 
the  close.  A  score  of  the  best  known — and  in  Wordsworth's  ease  the 
Iwst  known  ore  the  l>cst — of  the  sonnets  wonid  be  a  collection  of  rerae 
the  companionable  value  of  which  would  be  in  its  wsy  unsiirpa.<ised. 
Such  poetic  treasures  as  "  The  world  is  too  mneh  with  us,*'  "  Earth 
hath  not  anything  to  show  more  fair,"  "  Great  men  have  been  among 
us,"  "  Milton,  thou  shouUriit  be  living  at  this  hour,"  and  a  dozen 
others  which  linger  in  the  memory,  have  a  tonic  and  invigorating 
quality  which  it  is  difficult  to  m-«r-c*timatc.  Critics  of  the  Rydal 
poet  have  been  wont  to  divide  readers  into  Wordsworthians  and  non- 
Words  worth  ians  ;  but  in  the  proseuce  of  these  utterances,  whose  grace 
is  the  grace  of  perfected  strengMi,  these  distinctions  fade  away.  A 
refusal  of  homage  would  not  merely  stamp  a  man  as  n  non-Wordi- 
worthian ;  but  as  one  for  whom  the  highest  poetical  motives  and  the 
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ino«t  exquisite  formit  have  no  prccioasness,  to  whom  thoy  make  no 
iipppal-  Concerning  the  entire  body  of  Wordsworth's  work  there 
will  always  be  v'ultt  (lifierciiccs  of  opinion,  founded  on  inherent  and 
ineraflicablc  differences  of  taste;  but  upon  the  greatest  of  theM  sonnets 
only  one  verdict  is  possible — that  they  are  an  addition  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  world's  acenmulatcti  store  of  imaginative  wealth. 

Tlic  true  signs  of  the  poetic  nature  were  perliaps  more  clearly 
discernible  in  Coleridge  than  in  liis  great  compeer ;  but  ai  a  jionnctccr 
be  was  certainly  Wordsworth's  iuferior.  His  sonnets  seem  to  us  alto- 
gether wanting  in  distinction  and  charm,  with  the  further  di^adrantagc 
of  being  occasionally  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  quality  for  which,  in 
Coleridge's  time,  the  name  "  spasmodic  '*  had  not  been  invented.  Poor 
Ilartlcj'  Coleridge,  who  promised  so  mnch  and  performed  so  tittle, 
produced  many  Rounets,  and  i*,  as  a  sonnet-writer,  as  far  in  front  of 
his  fiither  39  he  is  behind  his  father's  friend.  The  beautiful  sonnet 
beginuing — 

"  Wlut  wss't  Awmltaned  iint  tbo  uatriod  ar 
or  that  sole  iRAn  who  was  nil  liui»*n  kind  ^ 

would  bave  been  more  eontcut-giviug  if  the  iutcrroi^atory  form  had 
been  dropped  before  the  close ;  but  many  of  his  sonnets  have  indubi- 
table quality,  and  one  or  two  of  them — such,  for  example,  as  "  If  I  bave 
sinned  ia  act  I  may  repent,"  and  "  Let  me  not  dream  that  I  was  made 
in  vaiu" — betray  a  combined  vigour  and  subtlety  wbicb  makes  us  feel 
that  great  possibiliticii  nere  C3ktiuguished  by  the  blight  which  withered 
tho  singer's  mournfully  iueffectual  career.  Concerning  a  host  of 
"Wordsworth iau  sonnets,  of  which  Sir  Aubrey  dc  Vere  was  the  earliest 
and  the  llev.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner  the  latest  producer,  nothing 
needs  to  be  said  but  Uiat  they  bave  everything  of  Wordsworth  save  the 
informing  power  which  made  his  sonnets  so  monumental  and  memorable. 
Wordsworth's  work  ie  easily  imitublc  by  congenial  fipirJls,  and  tbeso 
imitations — probably  for  the  most  part  unconscious  reproductions  of  the 
master's  manner — are  by  no  means  unworthy  ;  but  they  have  no  place 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  latter  of  the  two  poets  just  mentioned  did, 
however,  produce  one  sonnet  of  singular  beauty,  a  sonnet  not  iu  the 
least  like  Wordsworth,  but  with  a  strong  suggestion  of  George  llerbcrL; 
and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  its  own  way  so  perfect  and  delightful,  that 
we  break  the  order  of  our  survey  to  reproduce  it  in  connection  with 
oar  pawing  uiRntion  of  its  author's  name. 

THE  LATTICE  AT  STTNRTPF, 

"  Asuu  luy  bvil  ftt  Askva  I  mutml  and  nrayod, 
I  saw  my  Uttice  pmnkt  upon  tko  wall,' 
The  tlAiiiiLiiiLjIuimaud  flitting  bir<tB  mthal— 
A  ■imny  titiniitoin  ioWUcad  with  stiAde  ; 
'  Thuoks  lie  to  liMven  t'  in  hnppj  mood  I  eaid. 
*  What  aweoter  ud  my  mstiaa  ciMilil  iMfiUI 
Than  thi>  (air  B]nry  from  th«  Bttb  b*tli  totde ! 
Wliat  lioly  aleighU  hath  (Jod,  Min  Lonl  of  aU. 
To  bid  as  feel  and  see  t  we  ara  um  fr«c 
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To  Mjr  wr  we  not.  fnr  thn  slory  coidm 
Nigbtly  kiii3  <l«tly.  likt.-  Lhe  lluHtiis  i 


IIU  laatre  pwro^  through  tbo  iiiHliuKbt  gloonu ; 
And  at  priow  boor,  bshold  !  II 9  foUowg  ne 
Witli  golden  sliAduire  to  my  aeoret  roonu  T  " 


Bvron  wrote  few  sonnets,  bat  those  fev  arc  good ;  and  the  sonnet  On 
Ckiilon,  with  its  fine  opening  and  its  impressive  close,  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  cnlled  great.  The  l^ndon  group  of  ninctccnth-ceulury 
poets,  the  Cocknpy  school  as  it  was  irreverently  eallcd,  had  it«  defect* 
^nd  weaknesses,  but  it  certninly  maintained  the  high  traditions  of  the 
English  sonnet.  The  far-echoing  fame  of  Hyperion  and  the  odes  has 
done  much  to  ilrown  the  faint,  sweet  music  of  the  sonnets  of  Keats,  but 
they  remniu  a  possession  from  which  no  loi-er  of  the  precious  thiDg»  of 
rersc  would  eare  to  part.  The  best  known  and  among  general  i-eader» 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  these  tielicately  cut  cameos  of  poetry,  is 
uuJoubtedly  the  sonnet  On  fint  looking  into  Chapmon't  Homer,  and  the 
singularly  impressive  imager  to  which  the  sestctte  is  devoted  fully 
account  for  this  high  popular  estimation ;  but  it  may  be  more  than 
doubted  whether  the  comparative  rank  assigned  to  this  sonnet  con  be 
defended  hy  disinterested  criticism.  The  majority  of  discriminating 
judges  « ill  award  the  palm  to  that  ovcrpowcringly  beautiful  composi- 
tion which  was  his  last  legacy  to  the  world,  a  sonnet  rounded  and  perfect 
as  the  "  hrigbt  star"  which  it  invokes,  of  moving  conception  and  flawless 
workmanship,  every  line  a  delight,  and  the  whole  an  enduring  joy.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  many  of  Keats*  editorK,  Mr.  Main  among  the  number, 
should,  ID  re])r!nting  this  last  sonnet,  have  adopted  as  the  ^nal  line — 

"  Aud  BO  live  orrr  or  else  awoon  to  dMitti," 
instead  of  the  alternative  reading,  which  has  at  least  equal  sanction — 

"  Half  {MuionleM,  and  lo  tworai  od  to  detUi," 

which  is  so  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  body  of  the  sonnet,  so  much 
more  characteristic,  so  much  more  beautiful.  Only  less  fine  than  this 
supreme  effort  arc  the  sonnets,  "The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,'* 
"  When  I  have  thoughts  that  I  may  cease  to  be,"  "  O,  soft  cmbalmcr 
of  the  still  midnight,''  "  The  day  is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone," 
each  full  of  the  essential  music,  the  mobile  grace  of  nature  with  which 
Keats  was  so  richly  dowered,  atid  each  containing  at  least  one  triumph 
of  phraaing  which  touches  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  and  masters  us 
at  once.  "  The  frost  hath  wrought  a  silence,^'  "  the  magic  hand  of 
chance,"  "  that  queen  of  secrecy,  the  violet,"  the  poppy's  "  lulling 
charitie*,"  "  curious  conscience," 

"tioUiu«l>t 
Of  fngntnt  cartatB«d  1ov«  bogini  to  wmts 
T1m>  VMf  of  darknca  thick,  for  hid  delight ; " — 

how  CKquisile  are  these  things ;  how  altogether  delightsome ;  in  one 
word,  which  means  su  much,  how  entirely  Keats-like  I  Keats's  ixnmeta 
were  very  frequently  cast  in  the  Shaksiicarian  mould ;  but  hia 
handling  is  so  defl,  that  iu  most  of  them  wo  loee  the  feeling  of  the 
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Tecurriog  quatrains,  aod  even  of  the  coacludiag  couplet,  aud  have  the 
sense  of  iawrought  uuit^  wbich  seems  to  belong  as  of  right  to  the  true 
Italian  form.  It  is  ouly  the  comparative!)'  small  miiss  of  Keats's  suouet 
work,  certainly  not  any  deticieucy  iu  quality,  which  binders  him  from 
taking  rank  among  the  greatest  of  our  sooaeteera,  as  well  as  among  the 
greatest  of  our  poets. 

Of  Shelley  this  holds  still  more  noticeably,  though  Mr.  Main  haa 
added  to  the  number  of  his  wnncta  by  printing  as  such  the  Buccessire 
strophes  or  stanzas  of  the  Ode  to  the  IVeat  JVind,  which  are  certainly 
written  in  the  sonnet  form,  though  Lhey  bare  too  much  abaudonmeatp 
too  little  restraint  and  individual  completeness^ — have,  in  short,  too  much 
of  the  purely  lyrical  quality, — to  find  a  place  among  genuine  souucta. 
I>eigh  Hunt,  the  ardent  lover  of  both  Keats  aud  Shelley,  was  a  uincteeuth- 
century  troubadour  rather  than  a  poet  in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense 
of  tliat  word ;  hut  be  had  quick  sensibilities  and  a  nimhlc  liaud^  and  in 
one  well-known  wit  contest  he  distanced  liia  great  conii>ccrs.  Every  one 
rciDcrobcFs  that  Shcltcy,  Keats,  and  Hunt  each  undertook  to  write  a 
Bonnct  on  the  subject  of  the  river  Nile,  and  whether  wc  select  Ojyman- 
ditu,  or,  an  wc  certainly  ought,  the  more  recently  discovered  sonuet, 
"  Moutli  after  mouth  the  gathered  rains  descend,"  as  Shelley's  contribu- 
tion, it  must,  wc  think,  take  either  the  socoml  or  the  third  place,  the 
first  being  undoubtedly  held  by  Hunt.  Hunt's  sonnet  is  fairly  familiar, 
hut  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  it;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  even 
iu  bis  most  spontaneous  productions  the  poet  never  excelled  tbis  little 
hit  of  pleasant  task-work : — 

"It  Oovn  tlirougii  old  buihed  Egypt  sod  ibi  undt, 
lAko  Bome  gravo  nighty  tbouut  tlirauliDg  a  drMB, 
And  time*  and  thiit^^,  m  in  tut  ricioo,  Mem 
Keeptug  alun)!  it  Uivir  (rteriuU  standa, — 
Otvea,  piUan,  pyruni<l<,  tho  ahvpliftrd  bands 
That  rooincd  tliruugli  tUv  youuz  worU,  the  ji^lory  extreme 
<>f  hicii  SeatiBtrii,  and  that  souuem  bum. 
The  taughing  queen  that  oaaght  the  world'a  great  hands. 
Thxo  cotaw  >  Diiffhtier  ai]«cuwv  iteni  aud  alroag, 
Ab  of  a  world  left  empty  of  its  thronj; 
And  the  void  wsijclis  on  iin  ;  And  tlicu  h-o  n-ako, 
Aod  hoar  tbo  (niiuul  irtrcani  lapiing  alung 
IVixi  vill^ea.  adiI  thiuk  how  we  aball  t&ke 
Our  own  caun  jourooy  on  for  hvniaii  sskfi." 

Prom  this  time  forward  uoiiocabli;  sonnets  grow  thicker  and  thicker  in 
the  field  of  English  poetry,  aud  adequate  criticism  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  urlicle  becomes  leas  aud  leas  jiossiblc.  Hood's  extraordinary  gift, 
of  a  certain  kind  of  humour,  and  the  insistent  and  tragical  power  of  his 
worUl-famed  social  lyrics,  have  hindered  many  from  fully  recognizing  the 
flower-liko  grace  of  his  more  purely  imaginative  serious  poetry,  aud  as  a 
sonnet-writer  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  though  all  his  sonnets  are  deli- 
cately and  richly  wrought,  and  at  least  two  of  tbcra,  Silence  and  Death, 
deeerrc  an  honoured  place  in  the  most  select  sonnet  anthology.  Those 
individual  qualities  which  give  their  peculiar  flavour  to  such  poems  aa 
7'Ae  Uaunled  Home  and   The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram — their  pervading 
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ireirdacss,  thnir  occaiiioual  grotcsquencss — arc  liere  sablitaated  ud 
cthercalizcd ;  tlic  bodv  of  tlicin  lias  vanislicd,  but  Lbc  aroma  rcQiaiiu, 
ftud  the  cliarm  is  complete.  To  this  first  half  of  the  niactecutli  ccutury 
belong  also  the  aamos  of  CharlcH  Lamb,  Bryan  Waller  Frmitcr,  John 
Clare — whoac  unmerous  soDucts  arc  not  amoug  hut  best  things — ^Thomas 
Noou  Talfounl — whoac  aonnct  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroiijie  is  a  noble 
poem  on  an  unworthy  theme — Thomas  Lovcll  Bedduea,  Samuel  Laman 
lilanchardj  and  Joseph  Blanco  Whitej  who,  like  the  ofteu-mcaiioaed 
"  siagle-8]H!Cch  Hamilton,"  is  remembered  as  a  poet  by  one  solitary 
utterance. 

White's  magnificent  sonnet  on  Niffhi  has  been  too  often  quoted  for 
it  to  be  ncocBBary  to  reproduce  it  here,  and  so  mncb  criticised  that  all 
posaiblc  comment  seems  exhausted.  Few  will  withhold  a  general  ogrcc- 
ment  from  the  verdict  of  Coleridge,  that  it  is  "  the  most  grandly 
conceired  sonnet  in  the  language ;"  but  it  is  certainly  unfortunate  that 
the  execution  of  ho  great  a  conception  should  not  bo  more  perfect. 
The  first  impre^ion  it  makes  is  almost  overpowering,  but  it  bears  hardly 
so  well  OS  might  be  expected  the  test  of  repeated  readings — a  disappuint- 
ment  which  is  wont  to  occur  when  the  strength  of  a  poem  resides  in 
its  thought  rather  thou  its  craftsmanship.  Concerning  the  two  extant 
versions  we  disagree  with  Mr.  Main,  who  regards  the  first  as  superior  to 
the  sceoud ;  hut  even  from  the  latter  there  is  absent  some  needed  touch 
of  pcrfeetiug  grace,  which,  were  it  there,  would  give  the  sonnet  an 
assured  and  nnassailablc  supremacy. 

As  wc  progress  farther  into  the  century  we  reach  another  of  the  great 
sonnet  groups  of  our  literature,  and  are  compelled  to  make  another 
pansc.  If  MFC  except  Sappho,  who  is  little  more  than  a  shade,  the  rail 
of  the  women  poctn  of  the  world  mnat  be  heailcd  with  tlic  name  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  iJrowniiig;  and  her  sonnets,  notably  the  scries  entitled 
"Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  arc  at  the  apex  of  the  mass  of  work 
which  is  her  enduring  pyramid  of  fame.  What  Wordsworth  in  his 
sonnets  did  for  the  high  things  of  thought  and  ctltical  emotion^ 
Mrs.  Browning  and  a  later  poet,  yet  to  be  spoken  of,  have  done  for  tbe 
deep  and  secret  things  of  passion,  using  the  word  not  in  the  mere  special 
sense  to  which  usage  has  almost  confined  it,  but  as  comprehending  all 
intense  and  fcrrid  ontgoings  of  our  nature  towards  Qod,  or  country,  or 
onr  human  fellows,  or  tliose  aspects  of  nature  which  rouse  within  as 
love  or  awe,  wonder  or  hushed  delight.  The  poet  in  whom  emotion 
generates  thought  will  almost  inevitably  have  a  nurower  range  than  the 
poet  in  whom  thongbt  supplies  a  justification  for  emotion,  and  Mrs. 
Browning's  sweep  is  certainly  less  exIensiTc  than  Wordawortli'a  j  bat 
there  is  in  her  sonnets  a  concentrated  intensity  of  feeling  and  a  piercing, 
resonant  utterance — strong,  yet  with  a  pathetic  rjuaver  in  it — wliiHi 
thrill  and  melt  ns  as  wc  ore  thrilled  and  melted  by  the  voiw  of  tio  other 
English  anger.  In  her  Terse,  Godward  aspiration,  humaa  love  ami  grief, 
the  passion  of  sympathy  ond  the  passion  for  faeantr,  the  longing  of  a  full 
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nature  to  pour  out  its  fulness,  reveal  their  very  naked  heart,  and  wc  are 
impresscil  nut  merely  by  high  |>uetry,  but  by  a  great  "  a{>ocalypsc  of 
soul/'  In  tho  case  of  any  humau  licing  such  an  apoealypso  irouhl  buvc 
n  straage  and  peculiar  iDterest.  but  whcu  the  revclatiuu  is  of  Huch  a 
soul  as  Mrs.  Bruwuing's  it  becotnes  a  thing  uf  priceless  value.  As  ire 
read  ire  know  not  whether  we  arc  must  keenly  tonclied  by  the  poem  or 
br  the  beating  of  the  poet's  heart  l>chind  it,  by  the  thrtih  of  warm  Uood 
io  its  pulsating  lines.  The  tine  isaaea  reveal  tho  spirit  that  has  bcco 
Rnely  touched ;  n  spirit  to  whom  the  things  of  the  spirit  were  as  palpable 
a^  the  things  of  aeuse — to  whoin>  as  to  the  eye<blind  but  soul-scciug 
Hugh  Stuart  Boyd — 

"Tfao  seiuaiMis  wid  unsuitiioas  wemed  on«  tli>i%. 
Viemd  bam  on*  tov«l— urtb's  njapere  at  tliu  alieavea 
Scttroe  plainer  thaa  llcaveo's  uxgtUt  on  the  wing. " 

The  purity  and  delicacy  of  Mrs.  Browning's  nature  were  attested  by 
her  power  of  disti  aguish  ing  verr  Bnely  graduated  shades  uf  the  higher 
cojotiooB,  of  beholding  subtle  correspoodences,  of  renderiug  wliat  for 
mo«t  poets  would  be  merely  sighings  that  cannot  be  uttered.  lu  such 
sonaeta  as  Orivf  and  Perp!fjred  Music,  strings  which  would  have 
bocQ  mapt  and  ailenced  for  ever  if  struck  by  duller  liaudti,  yield  tones 
that  are  sweet  and  clear  and  full — tones  to  which  other  hearts  vibrate 
in  faint  but  distinguishable  echoes.  It  is,  however,  in  the  series 
purporting  to  be  "  l-'rom  the  Portuguese"  that  Mrs.  Browning  reveals 
the  total  {Kitentialities  of  her  genius.  These  poems  are  the  very 
apotheoMS  of  love ;  they  form  an  avenue  from  the  outermost  courts  of  a 
pure  aud  profound  passion  to  the  tuuurmost  recesses  of  its  curtained 
sancttury;  and  yet  in  no  one  of  them  is  tbcro  any  violation  of  sacred 
raservea,  any  profauatiou  of  the  shriuu  of  love ;  for  the  last  solemn  veil 
of  the  temple  rcmuius  unlift^'d,  though  wc  arc  brought  uear  enough  to 
catch  the  odour  of  the  ineeuse  which  clouds  the  altar,  aud  the  hymeneal 
song  of  the  invisible;  siugers  who  ehaut  before  it. 

lu  matters  of  mere  ^rt-tecfutigue  the  SotiHets  from  the  Portuffuese 
npreacnt  Mra.  Browning  at  her  point  of  highest  achievement.  Intense 
as  was  her  Shakspcariaii  cathusiosm,  she  clearly  felt  that  in  his  so-called 
sonnets  Shakspcare  had  adopted  an  inferior  form,  and  she  remaiued 
faithful  to  the  nobler  Italian  model,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  had  been  turucil  to  such  triumphant  account.  Nor  was 
the  effect  of  a  choice  of  [>erfcct  form  mari'od  by  any  of  those  eccentri- 
cities of  treatment  which  interfere  with  the  fulness  of  our  delight  in  some 
of  this  poet's  mo;»t  dclight-giviiig  work.  The  individual  flavour  is  as 
diatiuet  as  elsewhere;  never  was  personality  more  clearly  discernible; 
but  the  style  has  cleared  itself  of  its  dross,  of  its  undue  archaism,  it» 
roggeduess,  its  occasional  grating  grotcsquencss,  aud  has,  witliout  losing 
force,  gained  ease,  oloarucss,  balance,  and  those  (luatitics  which  is  the 
maas  wc  call  classical.  To  appraise  this  collection  adequately  is  difficult'; 
to  overrate  it  is  all  but  impoeaible.     The  most  commonphice  mau  or 
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vomftii  vlio  hat  known  what  it  ia  to  love  purelr  and  uaeelfisblr  fecU 
that  Ilia  Aoitl  or  her  auul,  not  1c«r  tlina  the  bouI  of  Mn.  Browmug,  finda 
a  voic'o  ill  tlicKC  )ii^li  pocma ;  and  it  can  luirdlj-  be  presumptuous  to 
predict  tliat  for  gcncrntioni  to  come  tlie  Sonnet*  from  tin  Porttiguete 
vill  remain,  what  thoy  undoubtedly  now  arc,  the  noblest  anthology  for 
noble  lovt:ni  wMeb  our  language  hua  to  ihow. 

The  Hiti(;urs  of  what  may  be  called  the  Tcnnysonian  period  are  many, 
and  iuonI  of  tliem  liavc  been  KOtinetccrs  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  bat 
the  field  is  too  wide  to  be  reaped  or  even  tithed  here.  Mr.  Tennyson 
htmaclf  has  written  few  aonnets,  and  these  few  include  one  or  two  of 
his  fcchicjit  Ihiiif^  and  none  of  hia  lieit.  No  friendly  critic  would  ever 
ijuole  such  nn  cirusioii  as  The  Bridesmaid  ^  and  even  the  sonnet  on 
the  MuntcrivgriuB,  stroiif;  and  sonorous  aa  it  is,  seems  more  hko  a 
Miltouic  or  WordHworthian  echo  than  an  origical  strain.  Mr.  Teunyson'a 
early  fricud  Arthur  Henry  Ilallnm  wrote  sonnets  charged  with  a  ([uict 
beauty;  uud  Mr.  I-Vudcriek  Teunysun,  as  welt  as  his  brother  the 
Rev.  Charles  Tetinysou  Turner,  was  a  sonnet-writer  needing  not  to  be 
aahamod.  Of  the  souuct-work  of  ALford,  Fabcr,  Clougli,  the  younger 
Roaooea,  John  Sterling,  R.  S.  Hawker,  ami  many  otiicra  we  must  not 
•tay  to  ipoak.  The  sonnets  of  Mr.  Matthew  Aruoldj  generally  devoted 
to  the  cryntitllixntion  of  some  elevated  ethical  sentiment,  have  a  simple 
austerity  of  style  which  may  almost  bo  called  ascetic.  Those  of 
Alexander  Smith,  ou  the  other  hand,  emulate,  sometimes  with  fair 
succcKS,  the  ricli  colour  and  lavish  imagery  of  Keats,  who  found  another 
folluwur  ill  the  young  Scotch  jioct,  David  Gray,  whose  early  death 
robbed  the  world  of  a  sweet  if  not  of  a  strong  singer.  The  sonnets  of 
Julian  Kane,  particularly  those  addressed  to  his  mother,  arc  thoroughly 
Shakspeariun  both  in  form  and  flavour,  and  are  saturated  with  a  true 
and  tonching  teiidcruess.  Mrs.  Pfeifier's  sonneta  have  been  much 
adniin-d,  iiud  justly  w,  for  they  arc  indeed  admirable,  but  some  of  them 
Would  be  cvvu  more  admirable  if  the  condensation  and  elaboration  of 
Uic  thought  interfered  less  with  the  transparency  of  the  exprcesional 
Tchiclc.  Those  of  Miss  Christina  Koasetti  have  grace,  swcetneaa, 
unction,  with  a  pensive  charm  as  of  a  violet  growing  ou  a  grave. 
Miw  Dora  Urccuwell  is  a  disciple  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  has  caught 
very  happily  some  of  the  dclieate  iMmcn  of  both  her  feeling  and  style. 
Mr.  Itubcrt  BuehauaD  ia  a  poet  tiS  no  mean  rank,  but  hia  sonnets, 
though  oAen  full  of  hts  special  power,  impress  and  charm  as  less  than. 
■one  of  his  other  work.  The  solitary  volume  of  vene  which  wo  owe  to 
Mr.  Kdward  Dowden,  though  it  has  not  been  much  talked  about,  cumot 
bo  read  by  any  genuine  lover  of  poetry  without  ardent  admirtttioD,  and 
•ome  of  ihr  vfuuets  contained  in  it  are  of  singularly  delkaSe  beaa^. 
Mr.  Philip  Bourkc  Marston  and  Mr.  John  Payne  hare  done  socm  my 
exquisite  sonDct-work ;  bat  their  peculiar  qwditj  u  to  a  1a^  cxt«at 
dcnntivF.  Their  maaier  k  one  who  kaa  niaoy  mofe  fiiUowen  than  he 
pcriwp  cam  to  acknovledge-^  poet  of  fias  aad  subtle  geaiaa,  and 
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uiuloublcfllf  the  greatest  of  living  sonneteers — Mr.  Daate  Gabriel 
Roiifctti.  It  in  very  uufortuoate  that  disiuterested  and  dispusiouate 
mticism  of  some  of  Mr.  Kosaetli's  iiioat  characteristic  sonnets  has  been 
rendered  all  but  impossible  hy  the  action  of  polemical  moralists  or 
anti-moralistS]  who  have  made  thorn  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  contro* 
versy  which  is  neither  properly  ethical  nor  properly  artistic.  When  a 
critic  knows  that  if  he  expresses  admiration  for  such  a  sonnet  as  Tfte 
Kits  or  Nuptial  SUrp,  he  will  be  denounced  as  fleshly  or  perhaps  filthy^ 
and  that  if,  ou  the  other  baud,  he  says  he  dislikes  it,  he  will  be  held 
up  to  the  derision  of  cultured  humanity  as  the  insensate  Philistine^  be 
will  probably  hold  his  tougue,  even  though  he  may  have  something  to 
say  which  would  he  worth  listening  to.  The  course  which  is  suggested 
by  discretion  or  cowardice — call  it  which  we  will — is,  however,  the 
course  which  at  present  will  probably  be  most  serviceable  to  true  criti- 
cism ;  for  happily  Mr.  Kossctti's  work  as  a  whole  is  too  purely  artistic 
to  leud  itself  readily  to  these  irritating  pseudo-ethical  eoutroversiee ; 
and  it  is  upou  tliis  whole  that  final  judgment  must  be  pronounced. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  positive  characteristic  of  Mr.  Rossctti's  poetry 
is  its  picturestjueiicss.  He  is  uot  merely  a  painter  and  a  poet,hut  a  pointer- 
poet,  which  is  a  different  thing.  He  has  too  true  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  each  separate  art,  and  of  the  inevitable  limitations  of  each  vehicle 
of  expression,  to  endeavour  to  paiut  poems  or  to  write  pictures;  hut  his 
imagination  is  so  concrete  that  its  creations  always  present  themselves 
to  him  as  things  of  form  and  colour,  and  his  sonnets  spread  themselves 
ont  like  fair  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  of  the  mind.  Every 
poet's  instinct  prompts  him  to  embody  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
sensuous  symbols  which  can  bo  grasped  by  the  imagination ;  and  one  of 
the  tests  by  which  we  award  precedence  in  the  poetic  hierarchy  is  the 
measare  of  success  with  which  this  embodiment  is  achieved.  In  Mr. 
Rosaotti's  case  it  is  a  large  measure :  wc  know  of  none  larger,  and  his 
place  is  among  the  highest.  Wc  will  not  say  that  every  one  of  his 
sonnets  would  provide  a  motive  for  an  actual  picture  :  both  the  form 
and  colour  may  here  and  there  be  too  faintly  indicated  for  reproduction 
by  palpable  lines  and  pigments  ;  but  the  ell'ect  upon  the  mind  of  any  one 
of  them  is  analogous  to  that  produced  by  one  of  his  own  glowiug  cauvascs. 
There  are  in  both  the  same  restful  harmonies,  the  same  solemn  splen- 
dour, the  same  end  insatiate  yearning,  the  same  bouutcousiicss  of  beauty; 
and  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  behold  some  of  those 
special  drawings  or  paintings  to  which  certaiu  of  the  sonnets  are 
avowedly  twin  children  of  the  master's  art,  turn  from  the  picture  to  the 
poem  and  from  the  poem  back  to  the  picture,  and  kuow  uot  which  to 
choose,  becau.sc  txith  are  so  full  of  all  delights, 

Mr.  Rossctti's  imaginative  treatment  is  both  spiritual  and  impassioned, 
the  sCQsuoua  and  the  supcr-scuKuous  are  inextricably  blended,  and  when 
love  is  the  theme  of  his  utterances  it  is  a  love  of  which  wcknow  not  the 
bcMly  from  the  soul.     There  is  a  noteworthy  integrity  in  his  love  sonnets 
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which  givei  them  a  peculiar  interest  and  value.  No  element  is  wanting, 
none  ui  undulf  preponderant.  The  poet  can  sing  to  the  hautboy  of 
tho  flamo-wingcd  FaiBion  of  Love,  or  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  white- 
winged  harpiit,  who  ii  Love's  "Worship,  declaring  that — 

"  Through  thine  hautboy'i  raptnrotu  tone 
Unto  mv  lady  still  thii  harp  niakea  moan. 
And  atiU  ahe  deemi  the  cadence  deep  and  clear," 

Tlio  first  twenty-eight  of  Mr,  Kossetti's  sonnets,  like  the  Sormets  from 
the  Por/tifiveae,  form  a  continuous  series ;  but  in  the  former  the  situa- 
tions arc  more  varied,  and  the  gradual  transition  from  brightness  to 
gloum,  instead  of,  as  in  Mrs.  Browning's  poems,  from  gloom  to  brightness, 
loavci  us  in  an  entirely  different  mood.  Mr.  Rossetti's  genius  is,  how- 
ever, ossoutially  sombre  in  tone ;  and  even  one  of  the  earliest  sonnets 
which  are  tho  exultant  outburst  of  a  victorious  love  closes  with  the 
(juoation  of  mournful  presage : — 

"O  love,  my  love  I  if  I  do  more  should  see 
ThyMlf,  nor  on  Uie  earth  the  shadow  of  thee, 

Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  Bprin|c — 
How  then  should  Mund  npcui  Life's  daHemng  elope 
The  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  Hope, 

I^e  wind  of  DeaUi's  imperishable  wing!" 

Tliis  Bombronesa  of  effect  is  brought  about  in  a  strange  and  subtle 
manner.  Wo  have  spoken  of  these  sonnets  as  pictures,  and  in  carrying 
out  tho  comparison  one  may  say  that  this  effect  is  produced  not  by  the 
UM  of  dull  colours,  of  browns  and  greys  and  faded  tints,  but  rather  by 
a  miraculous  mingling  of  rich  and  goi^eous  hues.  Mr.  Ruakin  has 
aomewhcTC  observed  that  good  colour  cannot  possibly  be  gay  colour,  aud 
here  tho  colour  is  always  good,  but  gay  never.  Seldom  in  literature 
hat  there  been  such  a  combination  of  splendour  and  sadness,  and  both 
the  spleudour  and  the  sadness  are  made  all  the  more  impresiTV  fay 
uarvtlluus  manipulative  art.  No  poet  has  ever  gained  a  greater  amount 
vt  cxpmskuQal  effect  by  the  mere  sound  quality  of  words,  sin^y  and  in 
vombiuatMHi,  than  Mr.  Kussetti.  He  has  a  habit,  not  sufficiently  obtm- 
nv«  to  beciuae  a  trii^,  of  ending  the  sestette,  and  occasionally  the  octave, 
with  a  line  containing  some  one  long  sonorous  wxnd  of  c^ieu  Tovds  and 
th«  most  producible  consonants,  with  now  and  then  an  additional  veak 
aylli^le,  whii^  prolongs  the  movement  and  gives  a  feh  vetght  and 
8t>l«ttttity,  An  examf4e  may  be  foond  in  the  Hues  jist  quoted,  bat 
th«R>  are  many  others: — 

"  Witk  swMt  eosfidsnto  M«ae  CsTa«nUe.~— 
"  Hia  Wvrs  tfecft  i&  ckx^  o.i—'eriTT.'' — 
-'  rUk'V  tte  Jesmtmy  fMt  <i  rVatik"— 
*  Tb»  ntmt  ssailiahnii  atitwra»hte.~ — 
";'>inhw.  '■itttfati  I  imssimshUh  ey. '— 

IVWk  ttd  m^  Smb  mi  dxee,  iiAii^r  vfim  aoae  amd  sevi  &kr  a 
tajMW  trit  aiai  hnr  Afwhta  9  <kvH-  a  the  vcbot 

W  i^Maitlcd.     1W^  tm^  Sir.  l—ilti  is  m  mmtet  «f 
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syllabic  words,  generally  no  hazardous  both  to  dignity  and  grace,  and 
iiBes  tbem  freely,  often  through  a  whole  line,  aud  sometimes  throupli 
two  cousccutiTC  lines,  and  even  into  a  third,  witli  no  loss,  but  a  clear  gain 
of  both  literary  and  emotional  cBcct.  These  may  seem  trivial  things  ; 
bnt  those  to  whom  poetry  is  an  art  as  well  as  an  inspiration  know  that 
nothing  is  trivial  which  ean  be  used  as  a  means  for  stamping  fnic  and 
enduring  impressions.  There  was  inspiration  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  tuneful  breatli  to  which  wc  listen  in  such  sonnets  as  fjwe-sii/hi, 
Lovt-»toeetncaa,  Winged  Hours,  Secret  Parl'iRg,  and  Mary  Magdalene ; 
bnt  inspiration  alone  would  never  hare  realized  tlicir  accomplished  per- 
fpctncss.  It  is  the  inspiration  that  masters  us  in  such  intense  and 
sombre  utterances  as  Vain  Virtues,  The  Sun's  Shame,  The  Rt^usai  of  Aid 
Mtoeett  Nations,  and  the  great  and  terrible  Lost  Days;  but  it  is  art 
which  assures  to  inspiration  the  mastery.  The  man  who  wrote  the 
sonnet  For  a  Venetian  Pastoral  by  Giorgione,  which  for  beauty,  pure, 
absolute,  inviolate,  has  no  equal  in  the  volumes  of  any  English  poet,  ii 
above  all  things  an  artist ;  and  for  sonnet  craftsmanship  wliirb  rcalir,« 
the  ideal,  which  leaves  us  with  the  pleasaut  languor  of  supreme  satis- 
faction, the  delicious  drowsiness  of  fiilfilled  delight,  wc  know  of  nothing 
comparable  to  these  great  gifts  wbicli  we  owe  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
Wc  here  uceessarily  conclude  our  surrey  of  the  history  of  "  The  Sonnet 
in  England."  Our  task  has  been  a  pleasant  one,  for  the  record  is  one  of 
continued  and  beautiful  growth.  There  seemed  little  promise  in  the 
Italian  exotic  which  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  pbmted  iu  Euglisfa  soil ;  but  it  ha^t 
tlounehed  aud  blossomed  aud  borne  fruit  abundantly.  Arbitrary  as 
is  the  form  of  the  sonnet,  its  arbitrariness  must  be  in  accord  with  great 
exprcsaioual  laws,  or  so  many  poets  would  not  have  chosen  it  as  the 
vehicle  for  their  linest  fancies,  their  loftiest  thoughts,  their  intcns^at 
oraotions.  This  choice,  made  so  often  aud  viudicated  so  splendidly,  has 
produced  a  literature  within  a  literature,  a  douiaiu  within  a  domain, 
and  though  it  ia  composed  of  scanty  plots  of  ground,  they  spread  over  a 
wide  expanse  through  which  wc  may  wander  long,  and  yet  leave  many 
uf  its  (lowers  unseen  and  uueullcd.  Rich  as  the  sotinct  literature  of 
Englaud  is  now,  it  is  becoming  every  day  richer  and  fuller  of  potential 
promise,  and  though  the  possibilities  of  the  form  may  be  susceptible  of 
exhaustion,  there  are  no  present  signs  of  it,  but  only  of  new  and  bounteous 
derelupments.  Even  were  no  addition  made  to  the  store  which  has 
accumulated  through  more  than  two  eciituries,  the  sonnet-work  of  our 
English  poets  would  remain  for  ever  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
intellectual  possessions  of  the  nation. 

Jambb  AsHCRon-  Koblk. 
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THERE  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  prejudicial  influence  exerted 
upon  ttic  industrial  interesta  of  Great  Britain  by  the  unsatis- 
factory state  into  wUich  the  question  of  apprenticeship  has  been 
gradually  drifting,  and  out  of  vhicli  it  has  not  yet  be^u  to  rise  aneir. 
Out  of  barmony  with  the  necessities  and  conditions  of  the  times,  a 
relic  of  days  long  past>  ere  the  steam-engine,  or  perhaps  cvcu  the 
priuting-press,  had  rendered  great  manufacturing  industries  possible, 
the  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
forefathers,  is  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the  must  obvious  principles 
of  sound  educational  science,  to  say  nothing  of  sound  economic  theory, 
that  there  is  little  wonder  tliat  it  lias  fallen  into  discredit,  and  that  the 
legal  provisions  under  which  it  grew  and  flourished  have  been  suiTered 
to  lapse  into  a  dead  letter.  Time  was  when,  for  the  most  part,  tbo 
akilled  arUsau,  who  was  master  of  his  trade,  worked  at  home  in  his 
own  house,  assisted,  it  might  be,  by  a  few  younger  workmen  or  jouniey. 
men.  Into  his  house  and  family  he  would  receive  one  or  two  ,voung 
lads  to  learn,  during  a  seven  years'  engagement,  the  art  and  mystery  of 
his  crafl;  the  master  himself  working  and  teaching  them  his  work, 
feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  receiving  from  them  in  return  tfac  value 
of  tfac  services  which,  as  they  became  more  apt  in  their  work,  they 
were  able  to  render.  Tlie  adviuitaf^rs  of  timroiigh  training  by  the  con- 
tinuous cure  of  the  master  were  unquestionably  {irovcn  by  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  system.  The  ancient  trade  guilds  grew  and  acquired 
their  legal  status  uj)on  this  usage  as  their  very  foundation,  and  a  seven 
years'  apprcnticesliip  formed  the  one  necessary  qualiScation  for  the 
powession  of  the  right  to  exercise  the  following  of  any  occupation  or 
employment,  art  or  craft,  recognised  amongst  the  handicrafts  of  the 
time.     With  the  extension  of  trade  and  the  wider  use  of  machinery 
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tlie  number  and  power  of  the  adult  employed  workmen  increased,  and 
with  their  increase  of  power  came  a  jealousy,  on  the  one  hand,  toward 
the  masters;  on  the  other,  toward  the  apprcnticcB,  who  were  regarded 
as  cheapening  lalwur  when  employed  in  too  great  numbers.  The 
conflict  which  arose  between  employer  and  employed  grarluaUy  merged 
into  one  between  capital  and  labour.  By  dint  of  strikes  the  workmen 
at  last  prevailed,  and  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  limitation  in  the 
amount  of  apprenticeship  labour,  brought  about  a  result  of  quite  another 
kind,  and  one  far  more  disastrous  than  the  evil  sought  to  he  remedied 
— the  destruction  of  all  the  best  and  most  important  features  of  appren- 
ticeship. Other  issues  aided  in  the  aecomplishment  of  the  course  thus 
entered  ou.  Mr.  George  Howell  has  so  well  delineated  the  outlines  of 
the  change,  that  the  transcription  of  a  few  of  his  words  will  sutficc  to 
complete  the  talc. 

"  Bat  a  chiuige  was  coining  o'er  the  iipirit  of  tte  dream:  ■nother  day  wsb 
dawning  fraught  with  still  greater  issues  to  the  journeymen,  Tor,  instead  of  the 
old  system  of  raaxter  and  craflsmon,  there  grew  up  qnite  another  kind  of  inaster- 
aliip  aiid  of  hiring,  The  master  had  already  begun  to  be  less  the  craftsman  and 
more  of  the  employer.  Capital  was  fast  becoming  the  great  motive  power. 
Streams  were  first  utilized,  thea  steam  ;  complicated  maohinery  was  being  sub- 
stituted for  hand  labour  in  many  of  the  growing  iudustries  of  the  time;  tb« 
master  no  loDger  worked  at  the  trade  himself,  he  directed  nnd  found  the  capitiil. 
The  number  of  porsoDs  employed  waa  also  greatly  augmented ;  instead  of  the 
old  featly  between  master  and  men  there  came  estrangement  more  and  more, 
until  sometimes  the  workpeople  acarcdy  ever  snw  their  veritable  umptuyer. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  CDnditions  of  apprenticeship  were  couiplutoly 
changed,  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  until  the  Rpprentice  became  merely  the 
hoy  worker,  with  less  wages  but  more  solcmu  engagements  than  a  jouroeynuiD. 
The  master  to  whom  he  was  bound  do  longer  taught  him  bis  trade;  be  was, 
so  to  speak,  pitchforked  into  the  workshi>[i  U>  y'nik  up  his  trade  as  bust  he  could, 
or  to  Icam  it  from  tlic  mauy  juurucyincu  who  were  ihurti  employed.  It  was  no 
one's  duly  to  teach  him ;  thi-ro  was  no  puy  and  no  rc^puusibility." 

The  present  state  of  British  copimerce  brings  home  the  conviction 
that  it  is  no  idle  cry  that  has  sounded  ever  and  auon  in  our  cars, 
warning  us  of  the  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  our  manufactures  and 
in  the  average  calibre  of  our  skilled  artisani^.  lutertiational  Exhibitious 
have  from  time  to  time  aflbrded  the  means  of  drawing  comparisons 
between  the  work  of  other  nations  and  our  own  work;  cumparisons  by 
no  means  alwaya  in  our  favour,  oRen  the  reverse.  Apprenticeship,  with  ita 
wholesome  rules,  having  decayed  in  everythiug  but  form,  the  lads  wbo 
enter  the  shops  are  never  properly  instructed,  but  are  mado  the  drudges 
of  the  older  workmen.  What  wonder  that  they  acquire  habits  of  idle* 
ncsH  and  carelessness  that  not  only  pursue  them  through  the  whole  of 
their  work,  but,  worse  than  this,  corrupt  and  umlcrraiue  their  morals? 
What  wonder  that  their  manipnlation  is  but  half  acquired,  or  that  the 
methods  and  devices  they  learn  lo  apply  are  those  of  half  a  century 
ago;  ancient  relics  of  prejudice  and  unscientific  ""rules  of  thumb,'" 
handed  down  by  the  tradition  of  the  shops,  a  veritable  survival  of  the 
uu6ttcst?     Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  truth  that  there  is — 
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naA  ftttf  tlitt  thrre  »— much  troth  in  tlie  oatcrj  eonoemiiiB  the 
toferionty  of  tratning  ami  capwHtj^  of  the  Brit»)i  srttua,  mav  be  rery 
largely  I'mptitcd  to  the  rckuation  and  dpgciicntioD  of  tbe  oid  «y*tein 
of  tj^roiilicciibip;  for,  triiU  all  its  faults,  it  did  at  leaat  proride  that  a 
kkillcd  master  sliuuld  become  personally  renpoiudble  fur  tlie  training  of 
tlic  sppruntiee  in  Lis  craft.  In  that  famous  codicil  to  his  will  wherein 
Benjamin  Franklin  devised  ao  many  ihouglitful  legacies  to  promote  tbe 
well-fwing  of  the  land  sad  city  of  bis  adoption,  he  vrote— and  we 
miut  remember  bcrv  intimate  and  mauy-sidcd  was  his  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  labour  iu  fats  day — these  ever- memorable  words; 
"  /  have  con»idcred  that,  among  citiztnt,  good  of/prenticet  art  motl 
likely  to  make  ffwttt  citize»$"  If  this  be  true,  aeeiug  how  rare  a  good 
upprcnlicu  is  in  the  present  day^  tbe  aphorism  instilled  into  our  ears  as 
ichoolboyt,  Boni  ehun  rati,  threatens  to  receive  a  w»gkty  commeot 
from  the  exporienoc  of  the  nineteenth  century  1  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
ver)'  little  consideration  will  show  how  real  is  the  ensis  to  be  £iced 
and  how  irrevocably  of  the  past  the  apprenticeship  uf  the  past  is. 

What,  then,  mtut  be  done?  "  ApprejitifRabi|)  is  absolutely  neccsiazy 
for  the  puq>o«!  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade ;  witlnttt 
this  there  can  be  no  guarantee  for  good  and  efficient  workmanship." 
Such  is  the  dictum  of  one  who  speaks  with  authority  from  the  point  of 
riew  of  lalraur,  and  the  scutimcut  iit  Uic  expression  of  that  which  all 
uduiit.  Ilcttcr  education  of  the  children — such,  iu  fact^  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  provisions  of  the  Flementary  Kducation  Act  of  1870 — may, 
it  is  hopnl,  tiuickcii  the  intelligence  ere  the  age  is  reached  at  which 
apprcuticcahip  begins :  but  will  it  do  more  ?  Nay,  have  we  not  indeed 
Komc  reason  rather  to  look  aaboucc  at  the  work  of  the  School  Boards, 
and  the  scheme  of  education  which  they  offer  U>  our  juvenile  artisan 
population  ?  Geteria  puribun,  the  better  educated  our  artisans  are,  the 
better  workmen  will  they  make ;  but  we  must  take  eare  that  the 
cdueBliun  is  of  the  right  sort.  Now,  what  will  be  the  rerdict  of  future 
generationa  on  learning  that  the  education  which  this  great  and  powerful 
nation  uilem  to  the  children  of  its  artisans,  to  the  rlasa  that  will  form 
the  artisan*  of  the  next  generation,  was  of  a  character  purely  literary, 
in  no  leiue  technical  or  even  acicntific?  It  is  an  education  which,  so 
fnr  as  it  goca  beyond  the  three  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metir,  u  framed  in  all  ita  eascntial  fcatnrcs  upon  an  exclmivcly  collegiate 
lypc  of  atudiea;  grammar,  history,  gcr^a])hy,  foreign  languages,  and 
the  like,  )>ring  intrcKlucod,  to  the  titter  exclusion  in  all  the  most  im]>ortant 
of  the  Buccessivo  "  Standards"  of  any  teaching  of  drawing,  of  racchonics, 
of  the  ximplcat  facts  of  science  or  of  natural  history — of  all,  in  fact,  that 
mo«t  nearly  conecrnit  the  workmnn  throughout  bi<i  entire  career,  la  all 
the  eonstruelive  trades  the  greater  part  of  a  workman's  instnictions  are 
given  to  him  in  the  form  of  working  drawbg?.  Yet  we  suffer  the 
budding  artiBan  to  pnw  throngh  the  schools  ignorant  of  the  first  nuU- 
mcnts  of  a  scieucc  that  is  as  ouw-ntia]  to  his  work  a*  arc  the  four  rulca 
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of  arithmetic.  And  ouglit  we,  then,  to  be  surprised  if,  in  pursanncc  of 
the  system  we  have  dclibcrat^-ly  market)  out  for  the  rising  generation, 
TTC  keep  nur  future  artisans,  till  tlicy  arc  fifteen  or  sixteen,  employed  in 
other  work  than  bitting  at  a  desk  to  follow,  \>e\\  in  liand,  the  literary 
oourac  of  studies  of  our  cducatioual  cotle,  we  discover  that  on  arriving  at 
that  age  tliey  have  lost  the  taste  for  manual  work,  and  prefer  to  i^tarrc 
on  a  threadbare  pittance  as  clerks  or  book-keepers  rather  than  by  the 
Ic5!t- ex  acting  and  more  remuneratiro  labour  of  their  hands?  At  the 
present  moment,  this  tendency  to  despise  a  life  of  Jionourable  manual 
toil  in  straining  after  a  supposed  gentility  would  be  truly  pitiable,  if  the 
proportions  it  has  attained  did  uot  awaken  more  serious  apprehensions. 
It  is  an  evil  not  confined  to  this  country  alone,  but  it  is  known,  too,  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  States,  of  Gcrmuuy,  and  of  France.  lu  a  recent 
most  able  work  upon  primary  education  and  apprenticeship  in  France, 
M.  Salicis,  a  naval  officer  and  cantoual  delegate,  speaks  ia  forcible  terms 
of  the  distaste  for  work  of  the  children  who  leave  the  elemeutary  schools 
of  I'aris ; — 

"  These  little  bureaucratA,  boys  and  girld,  outlaws  from  real  labour  by  na  fault 
of  their  own,  come  ntiturally  to  the  end  of  their  school  courM'  with  one  tear  before 
tliem — thai  of  being  Ibrceu  to  bKCoroc  workmen  and  workwomen  ;  but  with  one 
wish  aim,  the  hoya  to  bocome  dorks,  the  girls  shopwomen.  And  honcc  rlii!<>  un- 
defined,  uuMrlain,  overstocked  tlaaa  of  book-k«ipers,  cashiers,  fiiilc«incn,  clerfti, 
agents  with  n  tltousnnd  qualifiotioas,  scorning  the  cap  and  blouse  tor  the  sake  of 
broadcloth  and  silk  hat;  and  the  corresponding  class,  srill  mote  to  be  pitied,  of 
ffounff  /ttiiies,  of  no  shop  perhaps,  and  »oine  with  the  coTetod  bonnet,  bnl,  alns! 
how  procured  f " 

Obviously^  with  such  facts  as  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  most 
admit  a  0aw  in  tbc  training  given  iu  our  primary  schools  if  its  result  is 
)u  so  lai^  a  number  of  cases  to  destroy  the  natural  capacity  for  manual 
labour.  The  fault  is  uot  so  much  in  the  amount  of  cducatiou  as  in  the 
nature  of  the  studies.  For  many  trades  the  training  of  the  hand  to 
work  may,  aud  in  some  must,  begin  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at 
which  mnuy  children  leave  the  elementary  school.  In  some  tradcH, 
indeed,  the  masters  definitely  refuse  to  take  apprentices  almvc  a  certain 
age  J  if  they  did  take  them  the  union  would  interfere.  The  taste  for 
manual  work  is  imbibed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  tlicrc  is  not  wanting 
evidence  to  prove  most  distinctly  that  even  a  very  small  amount  of 
manual  labour  introduced  into  the  elementary  school  serves  to  keep 
alive  the  capacity  for  octivc  employment,  and  the  manipulative  skill  of 
the  Bngcra. 

The  lirst  and  most  obviooa  step  to  be  taken  to  bring  about  tbc  urgently 
needed  remedy  is  to  render  at  least  permissive,  if  not  authoritative,  a 
reform  more  or  less  sweeping  in  character  in  the  instmctioa  gtreo  in 
our  elementary  schools  to  boys  and  ^rls  bctwceu  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen.  For  this  class  of  children  the  provisions  of  our  existiug 
educational  code  could  uot  possibly  be  more  unsatisfactory  thau  Ihcy 
arc,  when  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  that  theao  childreu  will  iu  a 
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few  moQths  hare  to  work  for  a  part  at  least  of  their  own  liviug.  The 
crumbliug  (!difico  of  apprenticeship  is  made  to  repose  u]ioa  a  basis  of 
literary  stuiiics  which  positively  unfit  the  young  apprentice  to  cujoy  the 
few  beDcfits  which  that  obsolete  institution  can  still  oQcr. 

The  case  is  beset,  then,  with  a  double  difficulty :  that  while  the  old 
system  of  apprcntiecAhip  is  leas  and  1cm  able  to  afford  a  training  worthy 
the  name  to  the  child  of  the  artisan,  the  character  of  the  education 
given  him  not  only  docs  not  make  up  for  that  which  apprenticeship 
cannot  now  give  him,  but  even  predisposes  him  against  the  career  of 
manual  toil  to  which  apprcnticciihip  is  the  necessary  and  only  adequate 
intnxluction.  The  reform  needed,  then,  as  a  first  step,  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  certain  technical  and  scientific  studies  for  some  of  the  literary 
studies  at  ])rcscut  prescribed.  Not  that  these  literary  studies  arc  not 
in  themecUes  good ;  quite  the  reverse ;  only  they  must  be  deferred  till  a 
little  later  iu  the  educational  course.  Amongst  the  subjcctji  that  will 
in  lieu  claim  promineaee  are  drawing,*  and  the  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences  so  far  as  they  can  be  illustrated  by  the  common  things  of 
everyday  life.  That  is  the  first  aud  easiest  step  iu  reform,  but  it  does 
not  probe  to  itx  depths  the  malady :  at  best  it  is  tittle  more  than  skin 
deep.  Tlic  distaste  for  work  on  the  part  of  the  artisan  children  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  incapacity  aud  ignorance  which  result  from  the 
chaotic  state  of  apprenticeship  on  the  other  hand,  alike  call  for  a  more 
trenchant  remedy.  It  ia  nbsolutely  necessary,  iu  the  first  place,  that 
the  childreu  should  euter  earlier  upon  manual  labour,  that  they  may 
gain  some  skill  with  their  fingers  ere  they  pass  the  periloiu  point  at 
which  their  taste  or  distaste  for  work  may  be  acquired ;  and,  in  the 
accond,  that  their  education,  the  truiuiug  of  their  mental  capacities, 
should  continue  till  a  later  period,  when  tUetr  minds  are  more  matured 
and  their  faculties  shaipeued  by  experieuce.  The  whole  question  of 
technical  cdueatiou  lies  iu  the  simultaneous  solution  of  these  two 
problems. 

But  how  to  arrive  at  a  practicable  solution?  Shall  wc  have  a  school 
in  the  workshop,  or  a  workshop  iu  the  school  ?  Or  what  other  com- 
bination can  we  devise  that  will  permit  mental  and  scientific  training  to 
proceed  af\er  the  age  has  Iwen  attained  at  which  serious  manual  labour 
must  begiu  ?  Hitherto  wc  hat^e  hccu  contented  at  most  to  organize 
night  schools,  evening  classes,  and  so-called  Mechanics'  lostitutes  for 
our  apprnuliccs,  leaving  it  to  tbcir  own  caprice  whether  they  chose  to 
employ  their  leisure  hours  in  self-improvement  or  squander  them  iu 
self'tudtUgeucc.     On  the  Continent  of  Eurojie  somewhat  diflereut  ideas 

*  t  ftm  Dot  Uerc  Mlrocatiiue  dmwini;  aa  a  tinn  art,  much  m  w»  may  l>«l>v  tke  lino  »rt» 
ciigbt  do  for  th«  ooltarc  at  the  futurv  generation,  tvat  dfaic'Mg  tu  a  teitmct  i  by  whicb  I 
mcAU  thd  r«fvtwDtatiuB  ut  rval  olij«ct«  U>  buUv,  u  workmen  Itftvc  ilirm  n:]if-ctteDtc>'I  in  llii.' 
4lniuriu;{i  lt<mx  wliidi  ih»j  work  ;  Mi  io  the  lli^hvr  d«V«l»pmnnl,  cn^iucfra  oBil  ntxiiilivta 
r«pm«at  then.  Aa  b  mil  known,  ihii  U  froqusntly,  lo<>ui;li  crroncouBly,  tlMcrilml  h 
"  nschwiol "  dnwtu.  BrroiMon*ty.  fnr  tlio  sliat<ili«a  t>y  wfakh  dirwtiimi  to  wurkawu 
Km  conveyml  iriAy  be  iX  th«  mu^betl  "  Cn)«-luiiiil"  type,  iiturnlutl  oaXy  ibftyuw  eoiutmstMl 
np>iR  tbr  MtKitttlic  mrth<x;Ia  in  hm  is  all  til*  bMt  tntrluihotMi,  xa<\  "  tigored"— thjtt  U  to 
•oy,  having  th«  Tv-iona  diineiuiou  aociinEily  mstkod  u|)oo  toenu 
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have  provailed.      In   Belgium,  Switxerland,  Gcrnmuy,  Prance,  and  even 
Russia,   thoru    arc    innumerable  examples   of  Tcclinical    Schools    and 
Polytechuic  Schools  of  all  descriptioiut,  which   profess   to    teach   with 
greater  or  less  cumpletcness  the  elcnicnU  of  certain  handicraft  industries. 
Overlooking   the   extreme  diversity  of  type   that  exists  amonjjst   such 
schooU,  iro  have  been  apt  menially  to  throw  them  all  togctlicr,  and  to 
refer  to  the  Hupitosed  system  on  vrhich  they  proceed  as  "  the  Continental 
system/'  in  contnulistinction  to  our  British  system  of  training,  as  wc 
are  pleased  to  term  our  obsoletieent  institution  of  apprenticeship  proper. 
Notliing  could  be  more  misleading  than  this  classification.     It  arises 
from   lack   of  informauoii  as  to  the  nature  and  vork  of  such  sdiools. 
It  is  not  surprising,  when  such  ignorance  prevails,  that  the  fallacy  has 
io  consequence  been  widely  spread,  that  the  long  undisputed  superiority 
of  British-made  goods  was  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  Britbh  system. 
On   the   contrary,   that    superiority,   ■which   arose   out   of   quite   other 
economic   causes,  was  the  very  thing  which  stirred   up  the  Germans, 
Swiss,  Belgians,  and   French  to  dcviae  schemes   for  training  workmen 
more  efficiently  and  intelligently  than  was  done  in  England,  since  only 
Inr  such  means  could  they  hope  to  compete  with  her  industries.     Let 
the  significant  fact,  that  a.  very  large  proportion  of  the  foremen  of  work- 
sbops  in  our  skilled  industries  are  Germans  or  Belgians,  attest  the  result 
of  a  higher  technical  training.     Besides  the  innumerable  Gewerb-schuleti 
and  Real-sc/iuhn  of  Germany,  where  a  general  preparat<iry  scientific  and 
technical  education  is  given,  that  empire  can  now  prv>ducc  a  long  array 
of  trade  schools,  sometimes  organissed  as  polytechnic  schools,  and  some- 
times devoted  to  particular  trades,  such  as  weaving,  dyeing,  or  carpentry. 
In  Switzerland  9uch  schools  also  abound  ;  and  in  the  commercial  centres 
of   Belgium    they  exhibit   an   cstenaivc  and  healthy  development.     In 
France  there  are  the  technieol  schools  of  Douai,  Chalons,  and  Aix,  the 
Ecolc  La  Martinierc  of  Lyons,  the  Horulogical  School  of  Bcsan^on,  the 
Apprenticeship  School  of  Havre,  where  workers  in  wood  and  iron  are 
traine<l,  and  twenty  others,  including  five  or  six  in  or  near  Paris,     The 
tedinical  schools  of  Paris  present,  indeed,  so  much  diversity  in  their 
several  organizations  and  results  that   it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
even  by  going  over   a  much  wider  area,  to  find  so  many  different  yet 
thoroughly  characteristic  types.    To  understand  how  completely  different 
are  the  systems  of  organization  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  solve 
this  great  problem,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  from  the  Polytcchnicum 
of  Zurich — the  Technical  Universittf,  par  excellence — to  the  Horological 
School  of  Besan9on,  and  from  the  Kunat -ffewerbschulen  of  Munich  and 
Niiremberg  to  the  unrivalled  Piedagogic  School  of  Moscow,  and  even  then 
the  list  of  types  would   be  less  complete  than  that  which  is  afibrdcd  by 
the  schools  of  Paris.     In  that  great  capital,  in  addition  to  the  Kcolc  des 
Arts  ct  Metiers,  the  Ecolc  dca  Mines,  and  the  Ecole  Centrale  dcs  Arts 
et  Manufactures,  whose  |)ortaIs  open  only  to  an  older  and  bettor  educated 
class  of  students,  and  the  great  schools  of  modern  type,  such  as  the  Ecole 
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Turgot,  the  College  Cliaptalj  aud  the  Kcole  Commcrcinlc  i»  the  Av^nno 
Trudaioe,  which  qualify  their  pupils  for  comrocrcial  aud  mercantile 
careers,  there  are  a  gronp  of  technical  schools  intended  for  those  whose 
primary  education  is  not  yet,  or  only  just  completed,  and  iu  which  not 
only  theoretical  technical  instruction  is  given,  but  where  systematic 
iDstmetion  in  aomc  useful  bandicraA:  forms  a  necessary  feature.  Prom 
amongst  these  diverse  types  we  select  four,  for  each  one  of  which  its 
promoters  el&im  that  its  practical  success  solrcs  the  knotty  prohleni  of 
the  day.  These  Umv  scliools  are  the  Ecole  Comatuiuite,  in  the  Rue 
Toumcfort ;  the  Imlitution  de  Saint  Nicolas,  in  the  Rue  dc  '\'augirard  ; 
the  Ecole  Profeasioaelle,  established  by  MM.  Chaix  ct  Cie.  in  their 
printing  establishment  in  the  Rue  Rergere ;  and  the  Ecole  Muuicipale 
^Apprerttis,  in  the  Roulevard  de  la  Villctte. 

The  first  two  of  these  may  be  said  to  exemplify,  though  with 
striking  divcwity  of  method.  Fattier  dans  I'^cole,  the  workshop  in  the 
school  i  the  third  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the  school  in  the  work- 
shop ;  while  the  fourth  belongs  strictly  to  neither  type. 

The  Ecole    Communak,   situated   in   the  Rue  Toumefort,  n  crooked 
back  slum  behind  the  Pantheon,  is  the  most  recent  of  the  group  which 
we   hare   selected.     Founded   in   November,   1873,  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Salicis^  and  with  the  co-operation  of  M.  Gr&rd,  the  energetic  Director 
of  Primary  Education  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  it  is  intended 
rather  1o   prepare  for    than   to   supplant  apprenticeships   of    a   more 
rigorous  type.     The  impils  of  this  school  are  not  apprenticed  at  all  ia 
the  ordinary  sense ;  there  is  no  coutracl,  and  they  earn  nothing.    IVtost 
of  them  are  very  young — even   as  young  as  eight  or  nine  years,  nor 
have  yet  completed   their  elementary  edncation.     If  they  stay  out  the 
prescribed  three  years'  course,  they  not  only  get  a»  good  a  acliooltng  as 
iu  auy  of  the  ordinary  elementary  sehoolit,  but  they  will  also  have  seen 
something  of  constructive  industry.      During  the  first  two  years  they 
arc  sent  to  work  for  a  day  at  a  tJrac,  in  rotation,  iu  one  or  other  of  the 
occupations  of  the  workshop).       An  "  apprentice"  will  thoa  hare  one 
day  iu  the  carpenter's  shop  at  the  bench  or  the  lathe ;  the  next  he  will 
be  learning   how  to  forge  a  holt ;  the  next  he  will  devote  to  metal- 
turning — all  his    cxcrcipcs    being   directed    by    practical  workmen    in 
charge  of  the  shops.     During  the'  third  year  he  will  settle  down  to 
some    one    pursuit.     The   hours   of   actual   lahour  arc  short,   for  the 
chief  part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  lessons,  only  au  hour  and  a  half 
each  moroiiig  and  afternoon  beiug  given  to  mannat  labour.      AU  team 
drawing  and  modelling.     Kvcr}'  pupil   wwkn  from  drawings  which  he 
has  previously  made  to  scale :  no  mutter  what  he  does,  whether  be  iii 
making  a  mortice- joint,  nbetting  a  wiudow-frame,  or  filipg  down  an 
ifou  nut,  it  is  always  done  according  to  a  careful  sketch   made  before- 
hand.    No  articles  whatever  are  made  for  sale  ;  indeed  all  oommcrcial 
elements  are  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  objecla  given  as  cxerciscn 
are  hardly  such  as  would  sen-e  a  useful  purpose ;  little  joints  of  wood 
accurately  squared;  little  cones  or  cylinders  turned  with  perfect  truth 
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of  line.  Here  and  tliere  a  mora  valuable  article,  a  model  of  a  crane  in 
metal,  or  a  model  syatem  of  berellcJ  goariug-wheeb;  but  nothing  more 
marketable.  Ttie  genial  director,  M.  Laubier,  entera  heartily  into  tbo 
irork  of  his  pu])il8.  Ke  bat)  himself  designed  and  executed  mnnj*  of 
their  exercises, — the  plaster  easts,  the  geometrical  models,  and  tbo 
ingenious  scholastic  appliances  of  tbc  institution.  He  thinks  his  school 
to  be  the  type  of  the  elementary  school  of  the  future.  He  has  need  to 
be  an  enthusiast,  to  train  successfully  his  fifty  apprentices  and  his  two 
hmtdred  non-working  children  on  a  grant  not  exceeding  £320  a  year, 
salaries,  tools,  and  materials  included.  He  upholds  the  rotation  sysccm^ 
believing  extreme  division  of  labour  to  be  at  this  stage  prejudicial  to 
the  development  of  the  youthful  fncuIticK.  He  docs  not  want  to  sell 
the  produce  of  bin  work'^liops,  as  the  conatrnctLon  of  objects  which 
would  be  made  to  sell  would  not  afford  so  good  a  training  fur  his  boys. 
He  admits  that  they  do  not  work  as  rapidly  as  apprentices  who  have 
been  brought  np  amid  the  hourly  exigencies  of  trade;  but  he  adds  that 
he  prefers  cultivating  their  intelligence  to  quickening  mere  manual 
dexterity  ;  that  will  come  later.  And  what  arc  the  results  ?  "  Our 
apprentices,"  says  the  diTcctor,  "  being  nt  once  fit  for  useful  work  on 
entering  the  factory,  are  less  often  employed  to  run  errands;  they  are 
better  treated,  steadier.  I  could  tcU  you  of  young  lads  of  fifteen  who 
are  actually  earning  two  francs  and  a  half,  and  two  francs  seventy-five 
centimes  a-day,  and  who  in  six  months  more  will  be  paid  as  regular 
workmen." 

Tlie  Intttitufion  de  Saint  Kicola.1,  in  the  Rue  dc  Vaugirard,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  schools,  having  been  founde<1  in  1827.  It  is  under  the 
exdiusivc  management  of  a  religious  guild  known  as  tbc  Frkres  det 
EcoltJt  Chr^tiennes,  who  devote  themselves  entirely  to  education.  In 
this  truly  remarkable  cstahlislmicnt  there  arc  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
boys,  all  children  of  artisans,  all  hoarders.  Of  this  number,  about 
two  hundred  arc  apprentices  who  come  here  to  learn  their  trade.  None 
arc  admitted  who  cannot  already  read  and  write.  The  greater  part  of 
the  day  is  given  up  to  manual  work,  only  two  hours  being  reserved  for 
schooling  ou  three  daya  of  the  week,  ou  the  alternate  three  days  the 
two  hours  are  devoted  to  drawing.  On  cnteriug  the  prcniises  the  visitor 
is  first  iutroduccd  into  a  sort  of  little  museum,  iu  which  arc  exhibited 
articles  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  establishment — a  truly  surprising  col- 
lection to  have  been  executed  by  little  fellows  from  eleven  to  fiftccu 
or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Here  there  ore  picture- frames,  bronzes,  panels 
car>-ed  In  oak,  wood -en  prayings  that  would  not  discredit  cither  the 
Graphic  or  the  Jliustrated ;  farther  on,  in  another  handsome  case,  are 
telescopes,  levelling  instruments,  a  model  engine,  a  saxhoru,  and  a 
trombone ;  and,  in  yet  another,  some  exquisitely  neat  engraved  maps, 
some  of  them  executed  on  commission  for  the  Government,  together 
with  the  medals  they  won  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Philadelphia.  A  varied 
auorlmeut  it  would  swva,  and,  indeed,  the  system  under  which  such 
vorks  are  produced  is  without  a  parallel  in  this  country.     There  arc 
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in  tlie  extcniiro  prcmUei  of  the  school  no  fewer  than  sixteen  ateliera, 
eault  let  out  to  an  approved  matter  or  patron,  who  is  usually  also  the 
proprietor  of  a  veparatc  bustncu   in  the  city.     To  him  are  apprenticed 
fur  a  term  of  three,  or  in  some  casei  four,  years  some  ten  or  twelve 
boyi,  all  of  whom  at   the  end  of  that  time  will  be  able  to  take  good 
jwiitioiii  as  iiitclliKcnt  workmen.      The  trades  thus  taught  are  those  of 
carpenter,  wood'Carver,    turner   in   wood,   optical  turner,  compositor, 
printer,  wond-eiigruver,  map-engraver  (on  stone),  marble-mason,  brass- 
worker,   bookbinder,   carver   and    gilder,    clock-maker,  portmanteau- 
maker,  phlloKOphioaUinHtnimont  maker,  and  maker  of  wind  instruments. 
The  master  of  each  separate  atilxer  provides  the  materials,  devises  the 
work  of  the  apprentices,  superintends  its  execution  either  personally  or 
by  an  authoriied  contre-maitre,  and  to  him  belong  the  products  of  the 
wurkahop.      Nothing   it  made  in  the  shops  that  will  not  sell;    the 
apprentioei   learn  tho  value  not   only  of  materials  but  of  time;  and 
tbougli  the  works  that  successively  pass  under  their  hands  are  graduated 
to  thvir  capacity  aiul  exporieuco,  thoy  are  precisely  of  the  same  character 
ai  thuae   which   apprentices   in  any  ordinary  workshop  would  have  to 
undertake.     Tho  masters  and  foremen  of  the  various  aUHers  appear  to 
take  great  interest  iu  their  pupils,  and  pride  themselves  on  the  suc- 
OOM  of  their  instruction.     "  These  boys,"  said  the  foreman  of  the  port- 
manteau-makert,  "  when  tliey  leave  this  room  know  the  whole  mystery 
of  their  trade  f>ora  end  to  cud.     They  can  take  the  bnUt  materials, 
ftnd  fVom   them   evolve   a  finished  article."     The   apprentices  of  this 
aanie  shop  will  cam  at  once  from  five  to  six  francs  a  day,  instead  of  the 
two,  three,  or  four  firancs  usually  earned  by  young  workmen  just  out  of 
their  time>     They  work  as  quickly  «a  other  woritmen,  few  they  know 
ftom  the  exigencies  of  their  particular  work  that  time  is  moner.  Several 
uf  the  fmtnms  and  foremen  of  the  little  voriahops  are  themsdves  former 
pupil*  of  the  estahlkfthmeut.     The  apprentices  earn  nothing  during  their 
term  uf  service  beyond  a  little  pocket-miKiey  when  they  are  satisfac- 
t^urity  advanced.     During  the  whole  period  of  their  ai^oenticeship  their 
ywwttta  mu»l  contribute  thirty  frmncs  a  month  for  their  board  and  lodg> 
i«(  iu  the  st^kool.     Qnmt  importance  is  attached  In-  the  Print  to  the 
confute  iaobtiott  fitow  exterior  tnfhkences  ensorcd  by  this  intenuient. 
Tike  iM|;uitttde  of  the  work  wilt  be  andentood  whu  it  is  learned  thst  the 
kMOiHe  and  expettditure  of  this  eetehbshaae&t  amounted  to  about  £4lafiC0 
in  the  paat  y*nr,  the  swricte  of  the  fifW  wovthj  firre*  who  condacc  the 
9e)tool  beitti;  givm  at  a  purely  nonunal  rate.     Tha«  b  a  Isr^  S^^lic'?'  ^ 
IW  buUdtttg  for  drawing  and  nod^Hng;,  and  excellenk  nrstems  of  instnus 
liAM  itt  ttkodei  drawing  and  ^eomecrtcal  drawing  have  been  here  developed. 
$y*c«i>w  reHK^tories,  tfowmodkNia  weU-veatilated  dovmitories.  and  a  large 
gyuMMflittSft  fona  featum  uf  the  sc^oot.     The  resnlb  of  the  ^^bem  are 
a%nttv*aLi.     TW  aioa  of  ataJking  isbeili^cftt  vwkBcn  is  really  anamed. 
•ad  Ahmi^  th»  pupils  have  tearacd  b«t  ooe  mHitr^  and  are  ia  general 
h«U«*  Mbt|»Md  file  wmH  hwiiwiwia  «kaK  far  krge^  Ocir  repufie  for 
l>^«»Mnw>  s4iUl  Mi  ftaml  MtaU^WMe  m  mA  tia*  Are  fmirmm  haw 
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little  difficulty  in  placing  their  pupils  whco  their  term  of  apprenticeship 
is  over,  aud  usually  in  cireutuBtanccs  where  their  earninga  arc  ahout 
the  average.  The  stttne  testimouT  is  borue  evcrytvhci-c  concerning  tlie 
apprentices  of  this  establishiueut ;  and  the  writer  was  iufornied  by 
M.  Vevcr,  Pre»ident  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  of  Jewellers,  of  Paria,  a 
gentleman  greatly  intercKted  in  the  question  of  technical  ctlucation, 
and  possessing  every  opportunity  of  forming  an  accniratc  opinion,  that 
the  boys  of  Snint  Nicoluii  ai>cso  much  more  intelligmt  and  steady  than 
the  average  of  workmen,  that  tlicy  «rc  sought  for  by  cm]doycrs,  and  at 
the  a^c  of  thirty  bave  usually  risen  to  tlio  |M»ition  of  foreman  or  master. 

The  third  type  of  npprenticcsliip  school  is  that  of  the  Emte  Pro- 
/eimionetle  attached  to  ttic  large  and  flourishing  printing  csiublishmCDt 
of  MM.  Chatx  ct  Cic.  Tim  scbo?!,  founded  in  IKG^  by  M.  Napoleon 
Chaix,  receives  two  group.i  of  pupils,  the  apprenticed  compositors  aud 
the  apprenticed  printers  of  tlic  house.  The  schoolroom  and  the 
apprentices'  composing-- room,  though  eontiguona  to  and  overlooking 
the  great  bu«y  atfl'ter  of  the  firm,  arc  distinctly  separate  from  it.  The 
apprentices,  of  whom  there  arc  between  thirty  and  forty,  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  the  praetieal  worl(  of  composing;  two  hours  a  day  only 
being  allotted  to  Icssans  in  the  schdolroora.  Apprenticeship  lasts  four 
ycsrs,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  apprentices  receive  wages 
risiDg  from  fifty  centimes  to  two  frai.cs  fifty  centimes  for  the  compositors ; 
aud  for  tlic  printers,  who  work  at  the  machines  in  the  great  atelier 
under  the  direction  of  a  r!;«pousihlc  master,  from  seventy-five  centimes 
to  four  francs  fifty  centimes  a  day.  Tlie  teaching  comprises  a  speciftl 
primary  course  for  those  whose  previous  schooling  has  Ix-cn  insuRicient; 
a  technical  course,  including  grammar  and  composition,  reading  of 
proofe  and  correcting  for  the  press,  the  study  of  differeut  kinds  of  types, 
frngraving,  and  the  reading  and  "composing"  of  Knglisli,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek— in  the  two  latter  cases  from  a  purely  typ(>gmphical 
|Kiii)t  of  view,  without  any  attempt  to  understand  or  to  translate ;  lastly, 
a  supplementary  course,  which  includes  the  history  of  printing,  himplo 
notions  oi  economics,  a  little  mechanics  and  physics,  and  a  smattering 
of  chemistry,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  materials  that  they  will  hereafter 
employ — acids,  oils,  fata,  carbon,  soda,  turpentine,  S:c,  T<vcrything  is 
done  with  the  utmost  system.  Every  line  set  np  by  a  pupil  is,  if 
possible,  so  much  contributed  to  the  current  work  of  the  firm ;  and  as  time 
excrcikcs  are  frequent,  tho  value  of  rapidity  in  work  is  learned.  At  the 
end  of  the  apprcnlire»hip  the  pupils  elect — almost  without  exception — to 
I  become  empUtyii  of  the  firm,  aud  cuter  at  once  into  the  rank  of  partici- 
pants in  the  vearly  division  of  profits.  Of  nearly  seven  hundred  persona 
employed,  two  hundred  aud  fifty-eight  are  now  jarticipftnts,  of  whom 
about  eighty  ar«  past  approutices.  A  much  larger  proportion  arc  de- 
positor! in  the  came  H'tpa'-gne,  or  saviugs  bank,  c»t.^blIshcd  hy  the 
firm,  or  arc  "  insured  "  in  it»  books.  Even  the  youngest  appreutiees 
put  by  a  portion  of  savings  out  of  thoir  small  earuiiigs.     The  principab 
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of  tlie  home  fear  no  strike  now,  aa  there  are  ecoo^h  participsnts  in  the 
Tcalth  of  the  hoose  to  carrjr  on  its  bosiDCSf  throngh  a  crisis.  "  La 
maUon pour  chacmt,  ton* pomr  la  maiton'*  ii ioscnbed  ia  ^!d  on  one  of 
the  beams  that  cio»  the  great  aielitr.  The  mm  thtis  dirided  amongst 
the  empl&yh  ia  1878  exceeded  £2^000.  The  finaDcial  resnits  of  these 
anrnngemeots,  at  once  educational  and  prudential  in  their  nature,  are 
moat  enconragiog.  )f.  Berger,  the  accomplished  inspector  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  eDterprise,  attrihates  the  substantial  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  business,  now  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  France, 
M  much  to  one  ioBnence  as  to  the  other.  He  prides  himself  on  the 
caperior  intelligence  of  his  pupils  and  their  technical  knowledge,  gained 
whilst  thej  are  in  the  rcrr  midst  of  a  great  business,  and  thus  forced 
eren  to  realize  and  keep  au  courant  \rith  commercial  exigencies.  The 
few  who  hare  gone  out  to  take  places  elsewhere  are  also  doing  well. 

Ilie  fourth  and  last  of  our  typical  schools  is  the  Ecole  Municipals 
tPAppreiUit,  which  since  1872  has  been  at  work  iu  the  Boulerard  de  la 
Villette.  No  school  has  produced  more  striking  results  as  ret,  and 
none  merits  more  careful  attention.  Beginning  with  17  pupils  ia  IS72, 
it  now  numbers  a  following  of  2'Z\..  The  course  lasts  three,  or  in  some 
case*  four  years.  It  speaks  rolomes  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  that 
out  of  ae%'enty-two  who  up  to  the  end  of  1877  had  completed  (he  course 
and  gone  oat  into  situatiout,  sixty-nine  are  at  the  present  moment 
pursuing  the  trade  they  have  learned  in  the  school,  and  are  earning  on 
the  average  four  francs  a  day — some  of  thera  even  as  much  as  six  and 
a  half  franca  a  day.  A  school  which  can  receive  young  lads  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  and  after  a  three  years'  course  can  turn  out  workmen  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  able  at  once  to  command  wages  of 
twenty,  or  in  some  cases  thirty-three  shillings  a  week,  i»  something  so 
wholly  new  that  its  organization  merits  the  most  profound  study. 
Founded,  on  the  suggestion  of  M.  Gr^ard,  by  the  then  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  M.  L^n  Say,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris,  it  began  its 
work  in  premises  previously  used  as  a  factory  of  aneroid  barometers, 
additional  schoolroom  accommodation  being  obtained  in  the  adjacent 
dwelling-house.  The  object  of  the  school  is  simply  to  mnkc  good  work- 
men. The  education  it  offers  is  absolutely  gratuitous,  and  even  remunera- 
tive to  the  pupils,  for  they  receive  every  week  a  "  gratification"  varying 
from  a  franc  and  a  half  to  three  francs.  None  of  the  pupils  are 
boarders.  None  are  admitted  until  their  primary  education  is  completed, 
and  then  only  after  an  easy  examination.  Five  hours  a  day  arc  given 
to  studies,  six  hours  to  the  work  of  the  shops.  The  teacliiiig  of  the 
schoolroom  is  both  general  and  technical  in  character,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  technology  being  added  to  the  usual  programme 
of  literary  routitic,  whilst  drawing  and  modelling  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  The  system  of  solid  geometry  taught  in  the  schools  is  excellently 
conceived  and  admirably  followed.  M.  MuUcr,  the  director,  himself 
conducts  this  and  some  of  the  scientific  branches  of  study.  AU  the 
appreaticea  learn  also  to  sketch  hits  of  machineiy  or  even  entire  machines^ 
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figure  the  skctt^h  from  actual  mcasiLrcmoiit,  and  then  witli  ritlo  and 
coni|ja88  draw  them  carefully  to  scale.  There  urc  two  prineipal  wurk- 
shupn,  one  devotitl  to  the  workers  in  iron,  the  other  to  workers  in  wood. 
Tlie  trades  actually  taught  arc  forging,  metal-tuniing,  lilting,  earpeutryj 
woud-ttirniD^,  and  pattern-making.  A  nniall  workshop  for  teaching  tho 
manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments  haa  iiUo  jtist  been  organised. 
During  his  first  or  preparatory  year  the  apprentice  so-CHlled — there  is  iu 
reality  no  formal  contract — is  making  the  n>und  of  the  various  shops, 
taking  a  fortnight  in  each  in  rotation.  Tlicre  is  therefore  no  haK^tc  to 
specialize  his  work,  and  he  has  the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  pursuit 
for  vhich  he  is  best  filtc<l,  while  gaining  information  and  intelligence. 
His  first  year  over,  he  settles  down  to  serious  work  in  one  of  the  six 
categories  of  Inhour :  henceforth  all  the  articles  he  makes  are  saleable, 
and  indeed  of  some  value.  Still,  although  the  commcrc-ial  clement,, 
eschewed  in  the  Rue  Tonrncfort,  here  steps  in — to  the  profit  of  the 
municipality,  be  it  said,  rather  than  of  the  school — the  apprentice  doCA 
not  sacrifice  theory  for  practice.  No  single  object  must  be  attempted 
before  the  working  drawing  of  it  has  been  made  out  in  plan  and  eleva- 
tion ;  and  tlic  niceties  of  true  surfaces  and  exact  angles  arc  scrnpulonsly 
insisted  on.  Kntcr  the  foiling  and  fitting  shop,  where  over  a  hundred 
cnibrro  workmen  are  hnsily,  not  to  sny  yoisity,  employed,  each  on  his 
alUahsorbing  ta«k  :  they  hardly  look  up  as  the  stranger  passes  along. 
Here  arc  three  novices  being  taught  to  forge  a  hammer-head,  learning 
to  "  strike,"  under  the  direction  of  a  young  foreman  ;  and  he  rfof*  teach 
them  too,  with  a  will.  Mere  an  older  gronp  are  working  out  a  piece 
by  thcrasclres  at  another  forge.  All  down  the  long  room  are  Wnchcs 
with  vice*,  and  in  the  middle  the  heavier  machines,  lathes,  slotting- 
macbiucs  and  plauiug-machincs — the  latter  designed  and  constructed 
only  last  year  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  cont.iiningavjilua!ilc  im[)rovc- 
roent  first  conceived  in  the  brain  of  the  able  foreman  of  the  workshops. 
Here,  a  large  pinion  is  being  tunicd ;  tlicre,  the  parts  of  a  vice  are 
being  filed  into  shape,  while  in  the  comer  an  apprentice  of  one 
week's  standing  is  trying  to  file  up  into  pcrFect  form  a  simple  square 
bar  of  iron  fresh  from  the  forge.  AAer  that  be  will  pass  to  a  task  ft 
little  more  dilficult,  following  the  course  prescribed  by  exp^^rieuce. 
Almost  alt  the  tools  are  made  by  the  appreutices  themselves.  .The 
Bteam-eugiue  which  moves  the  heavy  machines  is  under  the  charge  of 
two  pupils,  of  the  second  and  third  year  respectively,  their  ^en'ices 
being  devoted  Ibr  a  fortnight  to  ofGeiating  as  stoker  and  engineer. 
Healthy  and  actively  industrious  the  lads  tod  at  tlielr  work,  and  three 
foremen  sufiiee  for  the  efficient  sujKTintendeiice  of  the  hundred  I  Above 
ia  the  car[>cnter's  shop,  where  au  equally  numerous  clicnWv  are  equally 
bard  at  work.  Here,  too,  wc  find  originality  of  de^igu  and  lliuruugh- 
ness  of  execution.  Several  of  the  machiuce — for  example,  a  ribljuu-siw 
— were  made  in  the  cstahli^lmicut,  aud  wire  umungsl  exhibits  ut  the 
school  which  atliaelcd  so  mneh  notice  in  tbe  eentrol  paviliou  of  the 
£xpofiitioo  Uuivtrselle  of  ltj78.     Tlie  fiist  cxirciacs  in  carpentry  and 
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hi  turning  arc  literally  exercises:  useful  to  tlto  last  degree  to  their  con- 
structor, but  of  no  D>arkctal)lc  value.  Hero  one  realises  one  advantage 
posscsaed  hy  this  luutiieipal  school  over  those  in  which  the  aUiier  13 
simply  the  worksho|)  of  a  great  husiiiess.  In  the  early  stages,  when 
workmanship  is  very  imperfect,  it  is  not  alfrays  well  to  strive  to  produce 
a  saleahle  nrticlc.  Itcttcr  w:isto  wood,  says  the  superintendent  of  the 
shops,  than  spoil  the  making  of  a  good  apprentice.  Better  to  let  the 
yonng  workman  see  something  of  all  the  different  comers  of  his  trade, 
than  by  too  fine  a  division  of  labour  to  keep  him  all  his  years  learning 
only  to  shape  chair  legs  1  And  he  is  right,  if  the  general  look  of 
intelligence  and  workmanlikn  style  of  his  youug  charges  afford  any 
iudiciition  of  their  capability  of  well  fulfilling  the  career  they  have 
cboscn.  From  seven  in  thcmorntng  to  seven  in  the  evening  ore  the 
hours  of  school,  with  an  hour's  intermission  for  dinnerj  and  two  shorter 
recesses.  Work  over,  they  disperse  to  their  separate  homes,  for  there 
is  no  boarding.  M.  Jliiller  points  ont  that  (ho  co«t  of  selliog  up  these 
shops,  with  all  their  tools  ar.d  appliances,  has  been  at  the  average  rate 
of  jCH  3.V,  for  each  of  the  175  places  nominally  provided  iu  the  accom* 
raodation  of  the  school;  while  each  of  the  present  221  pupils,  as  be 
passes  through  the  school,  costs  the  muuicipaHly  on  the  average  ati 
annual  sum  which  ig,  a*  it -hapiwns,  almost  equal — namely,  jEU  2*., 
instruction  included.  Wien  the  extensions  of  the  buildings  now  in 
progress  are  completed,  a  ^-cry  slight  increase  of  total  cost  will  suffice 
to  extend  tlie  benefits  uf  the  school  to  a  much  greater  number  of  pupiU. 
The  school  property  and  furniture  have  already  cost  the  city  of  Parts 
7I>O,O0O  francs  (€30,0U0),  including  the  land  and  buildings,  and  the 
flchoul  is  Costing  it  60,000  francs  (j£2,400)  a  year  for  workiug  expenses. 
To  set  against  this  are  the  sums  received  for  work  sold,  aud  the  valac 
of  the  iustruuicuts,  modcU,  and  appliances  fabricated  in  the  school,  and 
employed  either  in  the  school  itself  or  banded  over  to  one  or  other  of 
the  municipal  schools,  and  which  must  amotmt  to  several  hundred 
pounds  yearly. 

\Vc  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  school,  inasmuch  as, 
rcgardcil  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  results,  it  appears  to  pre- 
sent by  far  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  of  an  apprenticeship 
School.  Not  ignoring  nhat  is  so  valuable  in  consideration  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  training  is  to  be  a  preparation  for  after-life — tho 
commercial  value  of  the  time  and  labour — it  differs  from  the  InstJtutioa 
de  Saint  Nicuta»  in  regarding  the  aim  of  producing  good  workmen  as 
higher  than  that  of  establishing  a  self-supporting  school.  The  Insti- 
tution dc  Saint  Nicolas  is,  thanks  to  the  self-denying  labours  of  the 
Frires,  sclf-supportiug  so  far  as  the  atHiers  are  concerned,  though  the 
pupils  ]i&y  for  their  board  and  lodging.  The  Ecolc  Profcssionelle  of 
MM.  Chaix  ct  Cie.,  which  is  hut  one  example  of  a  considerable  number 
of  similur  cstabli^thniciits,  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  maiu  csuach  of 
tho  prosperity  of  the  eoneeru.  To  establish  such  a  school  in  auy  largo 
bnriness  establishment  i-equires  little  additioaol  expense  hoyond  the 
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salaries  of  teachers.  TIic  Kcole  Coiumunalo  is  a  mofit  i-nlimlilc  oitpcri- 
ment,  and  allows  with  what  sluiidcr  outlay  some  lujcrii)  instruction  in 
manual  labour  nui  be  addctl  to  the  resources  of  an  (•Icmciitnry  noIiooI. 
The  Kcolc  Munidjialc^  ivith  ita  kindred  schooU  at  Lyons  nnd  Ilavre, 
enable  ua  to  rculizc  what  an  apprcnticealiipschunl  may  become  if  taken 
in  hand  by  a  rioh  and  powerful  municipality. 

Turning  onec  morf!  to  the  eonditiona  which  obtuin  in  our  own 
country,  the  thought  naturally  occurs — wliich  of  these  rcry  different 
types  of  sehiwl  will  he:<t  Kiiit  the  requirements)  nt  home?  On  which 
line  shall  wo  proceed  in  our  attempt  to  adjust  t«  the  altered  social 
and  industrial  conditions  of  our  time  the  apprenticeship  of  the  past? 
'  Probably  no  one  of  these  varied  types  will  meet  the  thousand  possible 
cases  which  may  present  themselves  in  the  working  out  of  the  problem. 
Possibly  there  i%  room  for  all  these  types  of  apprenticeship  school,  side 
by  side,  or  room  even  for  new  and  untried  types.  One  may  adapt 
ilaelf  belter  to  one  locality  or  induslrv,  another  to  another.  Our 
business  is  not  to  copy,  but  to  create  and  to  develop  for  ourselves  that 
which  meets  our  own  case.  Much  as  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  each  individual  industry,  all  experience  shows  that  there  arc  other 
factors  in  the  problem  of  scarcely  Ic&s  importance,  and  that  ranch 
also  depends  upon  the  iudividual  procUvitieH  of  the  director  of  the 
school,  the  industrial  enterprise  of  targe  linns,  the  far-vighleduess  of 
wealthy  corporations.  In  France  many  of  the  schools  have  been. 
iuitinleU  by  the  muuieipal  or  eoinuinual  authorities.  In  Germany  it 
is  the  town  or  the  State  that  has  made  the  venture.  Will  our  Town 
CouuciU  or  our  School  Uoards  ever  think  the  cxpetinieut  M-orth  a  trial, 
or  is  centralization  too  fierce  and  too  frigid  to  couutenanec  the  attempt  ? 
All  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  results  obtained  in  the  majority  of  tbc 
typical  cases  afforded  hy  tlie  Parisian  sehouU  can  also  hn  attaiucd  by 
private  local  enterprise,  if  guided  wisely  and  well.  Private  local 
enterprise  may  surely  hope  for  a  success  at  least  us  great  at  home  as  that 
which  it  has  already  won  across  the  Channel.  And  obviously  the 
various  iuilustrinl  establishments  know  best  thn  strength  and  weakness  of 
tlicir  own  resources.  If  a  guiding  and  organizing  central  institution  w 
ueededj  nnd  it  pndiably  will  be,  it  will  be  furthcoming  so  soon  as 
there  is  work  for  it  to  do.  Hut  no  central  org.inizntton  or  institution 
can  be  expected  to  do  the  work  which,  at  the  outsetjthe  local  industries 
must  initiate  for  themselves  and  develop  by  their  own  resources,  and 
direct  by  the  light  of  the  consciuusne^  of  their  distinctive  needs. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of 
tlio  social  and  industrial  conditions  under  which  the  appreHticeahip  nf  the 
future  may  become  a  living  reality.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the 
apprenticeship  of  the  future  constitute  a  powerful  instrument,  not 
merely  for  tlic  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  improvement  of  the 
working  classes,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
whole  nation. 

SiLVANCs  P.  Thompson. 
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IT  s  ci5)ni^  ID  Kik^  J*'-*?'^  ^  ^T^^^-  Ati:41»zi£,  or  Mclhnwme,  »fco 
art  i(£sT  ift,  Tci^cf  »iii;  i^  cJ^aj  af  I^i  ».  or  wiaa  it  »  Kkdy 
IB  W«tri*n^      Ii  B3SC  be  IDS?  eiffirsh.  nic-cf  orr.  t^  c3ETizi£»  pc<9^  *^ 

vx^  Mcragea.  jrcem&Lx  vioL  «^i\>*  n>:  vitfrr  «1^  f^V'^  ioamri  to 
cxJK  hxsT  &aiDe  die  exSRn>»  of  ib;-  aacnncc  ^le^^xr  Qiar  ixbc  IW 
GilcHy.  i2f  ^  jcoiiif  pjanes.  kas  is  £nvia:£*v.  ssic  "Obt  air  tnaes,  no 
AEnrac.  vhsL  lie  tm  of  lie  bow  ^reii  bfj-oui  j«  borac  ia  ^««  tfce 
ipnd  Botr  satsi^H  litx  oi*  or  *«ill  iear.  Bn  n  »  ncc  lecmar  tie 
cc^HT  a  snail  sLt:  vucr  ijare  zie«c  be  visiiec  foe ;  h  is  ut*  ifc»s  tfcoe 
M  uiX  vtck  esicc^.  kxic  ij^ioue  ca>c«^  «vr^  jx  lit  masvs  <f  aay  obc, 
hc^ff-ea  Isn?'  lis  t-jtvk  ti>x  irssjes  •^t^to^s  smnesimo  a^BOtt 

Ics  US    »-3  to  ::ie  tco  cc  lia:  ia^  j>ea3t.  ix  Orxixx  v^ic^  : 

hAiitt  IfTi^^  fa£5T=i.g  wiii  lu  ivrdcTiT'-c^ftd  scsoui  die  Une  huvuu 

(  aihoMVL  xcr  psiu^  we  Bar  awjjx  wak  »  brcar  Kmctjox  stf  wkiX  ™e 

i  CDbcT  B  Hke, — I  meaz^  ^.'>  '«t^  me  tr  ^-o^^  xs  tir  F''^  >*  b^E" 

I  t*D  iJJMMid   fan   Ls^  aiid  lie  pidi  ss  KimrviKi  xcatHBCi,  as  nay 

W  ^veaKC.  Ijr  Esizirii^  i^i  liosie  imoea:  jcwtjtrcoj*  ajcttrtaisi-siics.    Bat 

vl£W  I  hxr-c  dene  lie  psiEi^  and  Vasw^  aniS  sreasLbiiw:.  lie  i«d«" 

«a-  fcrL— jtsv  and  a  wa  b.-^  ssni^fH  Snaxiift:'     AE  aK»ad,  &r 

■s  Ae  ere  iax  iraci^  Ae  rprfs  na.  »i:i  Akt  cixrtic£  <£  »ijie  fcam. 

I  Am  ■wiaJi  liesr  jrMnreit£  birriers  lir  witre-  ss  cf  a  tw  wiiA  haflca 

nrx  lie  Ubc  sij  aVtr  lo  ^dmxA  its  Vxiriiicis-      Ij^t^aaSir  is  tftos  Ae 

cwr  vien  xie  sUn^  ci"  Yaxxtia  and  MMxr&i.  azi2  kwt  ideta  vitt 

ana  rf  cwoft-rrxs  and  kat^iflecs  rf  vlear  hbA.  Im4  «a  4«  ^  ••  •■ 

t  ■ffCBsr  eras.    IVkax.  iv«  imaiKtm^T  »fc.  vloA 

•  ■  * 
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north  xnA  west,  tilt  mountaio  and  liill  arc  lo»t  id  the  mid-day  hcat-misC. 
,  mway  soatb  and  west  far  as  tlic  vUiou  can  sweep,  one  cootiiiued  line  of 
'<oast  aiid  interior  tuouutam  chaius,  [>eak  rUiug  behind  pcnk,  till  they 
mingle  with  eloudtand :  what  luud  is  that?  Ouly  a  l)riti»h  i.sland, 
vrbosc  natuc  is  iiot  yet  iu  school-books  of  geography,  and  probably  wUl 
not  be  for  thia  geueratiou,  for  we  mauage  tu  keep  oui-  childn.>n  sadly 
ignorant  of  the  British  empire,^^uly  a  British  island  called  Viti  Levu, 
which  if  old  Null  had  beeu  able  to  add  to  the  Euglaud  of  his  day  he 
would  have  tliunked  God  fur  a  cruwiiiug  mercy.  But  we  hare  a  number 
of  such  crowning  mercies  here,  which  ttoiuc  uf  the  moat  gifted  leaders  at 
tome  rather  seem  iucHned  Vj  look  upon  as  the  reverse  of  bleisiug!'.  But 
that  depends  upon  the  use  made  of  them — whether  we  do  good  or  evil. 
Tkcy  are  blessings  if  we  keep  the  peace- and  rule  wcll^  if  we  iuvurc  to 
the  [lopulation  wbrwc  home  it  is,  and  who  invited  ns  to  govern  them,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  uf  labour,  the  freedom  of  develo|)niciit  according 
to  the  instincts  of  race,  and  a  security  for  life  and  projinrty  which  they 
never  knew  before.  Tlicy  are  bh-nsings,  if  in  the  vastnc»8  of  a  fertile 
land  we  can  spare  farms  and  fieltls  where  t!ie  aiivcnturous  from  home 
may  find  wealth,  and  leave  mure  room  behind  them  in  the  thickly- 
peopled  ancient  home  of  the  race.  And  on  the  l>anl;s  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Viti  Lcvu,  and  iti  many  of  its  smiling  nitd  now  silent  vallnys,  Kuglish 
homes  arc  rising  and  will  arise,  and  wise  laws,  admiuistcredj  we  sincerely 
liopc,  by  men  not  ashamed  of  their  trust,  will  enable  native  and  white  to 
lire  together  in  peace,  and  contrltmtc  to  the  richness  and  greatness  of 
the  Empire. 

Let  us  sit  nwliile,  in  fancy,  in  this  nook  where  the  snn'a  raya  cannot 
penetrate,  under  these  boughs  with  their  crown  of  delicate  scarlet 
orchidn,  while  I  recall  a  rarahle  np  the  Rcwa,  the  great  river  of  Viti 
Iicvu.  But  be  careful  not  to  advance  farther,  for  we  arc  on  the  break 
of  a  precipice  which  goes  sheer  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  Lovoni 
valley,  where  the  ann  i»  glancing  on  the  water-pools. 

!My  Iwat  seemed  srimcwhat  crank  as  we  went  Hying  through  the 
vessels  at  anchor  in  LcvuTta  harbour^  with  a  strong  easterly  squall 
making  her  dip  like  a  sea-gull.  But  it  was  only  the  Kotnmah 
boy  who  had  charge  who  had  forgot  to  put  down  the  ka,  the 
"thing,"  as  he  termed  it,  as  he  could  not  pronounce  "centre-board." 
Tliat  fixed,  we  soon  glided  past  Ovalau,  and  were  out  in  the  formidable 
Naitasi  passage,  where  the  sea  surges  in  between  the  Oralau  and  Viti 
Xicvu  reefs.  I  passed  it  again  under  nicmorahle  cimimstanrca  on  our 
way  to  spend  Christmas  at  Snva,  To-day  there  is  merely  a  swell,  and 
tlic  wind  is  with  us.  The  sheet  is  gradually  let  out,  and  wc  glide  at 
the  pace  of  a  steam-launch  right  across  for  the  mouth  of  the  Rcwa,  as 
far  as  Calais  from  Dover.  Up  the  first  long  reach  the  wind  serves  us, 
and  then  dies  down,  and  the  afteruooii  ii  parsed  in  rowing  up  one  of 
the  three  outlets  which  the  river  has  furred  for  itself  through  a  delta  of 
rich  flat  country.     The  mangroves  line  the  banks  with  their  deep  grcea 
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IT  is  difficult  to  make  people  in  STdnej,  Auckland,  or  Melbourne,  who 
are  near  us^  realize  what  the  colony  of  Fiji  is,  or  what  it  is  likely 
to  become.  It  must  be  more  difficult,  therefore,  to  convince  people  at 
home  that  it  is  anything  better  than  a  few  heat-cursed  islets  swarming 
with  savages,  prooably  with  snakes,  and  where  white  people  doomed  to 
exist  hare  found  the  existence  of  the  doomed  before  their  time.  The 
colony,  like  all  young  places,  has  its  drawbacks,  and  there  arc  times,  no 
doubt,  when  the  hum  of  the  busy  world  beyond  is  borne  in  upon  the 
soul  more  strongly  than  one  can  well  bear.  But  it  is  not  because  the 
colony  ia  small  that  wider  space  need  be  wished  for ;  it  is  not  that  there 
is  not  work  enough,  and  noble  enough  work,  for  the  energies  of  any  one, 
however  large  his  views,  that  restless  thoughts  sometimes  almost  master 
all  sober  calculations. 

Let  us  go  to  the  top  of  that  high  peak  in  Ovalau  which  ia  seen 
behind  Levuka,  piercing  with  its  verdure-clad  summit  the  blue  heaveus 
above,  and  perhaps  we  may  return  with  a  better  conception  of  what  the 
colony  is  like, — I  mean,  go  with  me  in  thought,  as  the  peak  is  nigh 
two  thousand  feet  high,,  and  the  path  is  somewhat  toilsome,  as  may 
be  guessed  by  glancing  up  those  green  precipitous  mountain -sides.  But 
while  T  have  done  the  puffing  and  blowing  and  scrambling,  the  reader 
may  enjoy  with  me  the  glorious  view  from  the  summit.  The  sea  is  at 
our  feet, — yes,  and  a  sea  how  strangely  beautiful !  All  around,  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  reefs  run  with  their  churning  of  white  foam. 
And  within  their  protecting  barriers  the  water  is  of  a  hue  which  baffles 
even  the  blue  sky  above  to  match  its  loveliness.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  where  the  islands  of  Yanutha  and  Moturiki,  and  many  islets  with 
crests  of  cocoa-nuts  and  half-islets  of  white  sand,  lead  on  the  eye  to  an 
opposing  coast.    What,  you  instinctively  ask,  what  land  is  that  ? — away 
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north  and  west,  till  mountain  and  hill  are  lost  in  the  mid-day  heat-mist. 
away  south  and  west  far  as  the  vision  can  sweep,  one  continued  line  of 
-coast  and  interior  mountain  chains,  peak  rising  behind  peak,  till  they 
mingle  with  clondland:  what  land  is  that?  Only  a  British  island, 
whose  name  is  not  yet  in  school-books  of  geography,  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  this  generation,  for  we  manage  to  keep  our  children  sadly 
ignorant  of  the  British  empire,— -only  a  British  island  called  Viti  Levu, 
which  if  old  Noll  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  England  of  his  day  he 
would  have  thanked  God  for  a  crowning  mercy.  But  we  have  a  number 
of  such  crowning  mercies  here,  which  some  of  the  most  gifted  leaders  at 
home  rather  seem  inclined  to  look  upon  as  the  reverse  of  blessings.  But 
that  depends  upon  the  use  made  of  them — whether  we  do  good  or  evil. 
They  are  blessings  if  we  keep  the  peace- and  rule  well,  if  we  insure  to 
the  population  whose  home  it  is,  and  who  invited  us  to  govern  them,  the 
€njoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour,  the  freedom  of  development  according 
to  the  instincts  of  race,  and  a  security  for  life  and  property  which  they 
never  knew  before.  They  are  blessings,  if  in  the  vastneas  of  a  fertile 
land  we  can  spare  farms  and  fields  where  the  adventurous  from  home 
may  find  wealth,  and  leave  more  room  behind  them  in  the  thickly- 
peopled  ancient  home  of  the  race.  And  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Viti  Levu,  and  in  many  of  its  smiling  and  now  silent  valleys,  English 
homes  are  rising  and  will  arise,  and  wise  laws,  administered,  we  siucerely 
hope,  by  men  not  ashamed  of  their  trust,  will  enable  native  and  white  to 
live  together  in  peace,  and  contribute  to  the  richness  and  greatness  of 
the  Empire. 

Let  ua  sit  awhile,  in  fancy,  In  this  nook  where  the  sun's  rays  cannot 
penetrate,  under  these  boughs  with  their  crown  of  delicate  scarlet 
orchids,  while  I  recall  a  ramble  up  the  Rewa,  the  great  river  of  Viti 
Levu.  But  be  careful  not  to  advance  farther,  for  we  are  on  the  break 
of  a  precipice  which  goes  sheer  down  a  thousand  feet  into  the  Lovoni 
valley,  where  the  sun  is  glancing  on  the  water-pools. 

My  boat  seemed  somewhat  crank  as  we  wcat  fiying  through  the 
vessels  at  anchor  in  Levuka  harbour,  with  a  strong  easterly  squall 
making  her  dip  like  a  sea-gull.  But  it  was  only  the  Rotumah 
boy  who  had  charge  who  had  forgot  to  put  down  the  ka,  the 
"  thing/'  as  he  termed  it,  as  he  could  not  pronounce  *'  ceutre- board." 
That  fixed,  we  soon  glided  past  Ovalau,  and  wtre  out  in  the  formidable 
Naitasi  passage,  where  the  sea  surges  in  between  the  Ovalau  and  Viti 
Levu  reefs.  I  passed  it  agaia  under  memorable  circumstances  on  our 
way  to  spend  Christmas  at  Suva.  To-day  there  is  merely  a  swell,  and 
the  wind  is  with  us.  The  sheet  is  gradually  let  out,  and  we  glide  at 
the  pace  of  a  steam-launch  right  across  for  the  mouth  of  the  Rewa,  as 
far  as  Calais  from  Dover.  Up  the  first  long  reach  the  wind  serves  us, 
and  then  dies  down,  and  the  afternoon  is  passed  in  rowing  up  one  of 
the  three  outlets  which  the  river  has  forced  for  itself  through  a  delta  of 
rich  flat  country.     The  mangroves  line  the  banks  with  their  deep  green 
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foliage,  nnd  an  occasional  parrot,  with  red  breast  and  satin-hued  green 
end  blue  wings,  flies  with  discordant  note  from  side  to  side.  A  small 
bird,  with  full  melodious  note,  breaks,  but  does  not  disturb  the  silence. 
The  men  row  lazily,  for  the  tide  ia  against  us.  I  must  get  to  Navuso, 
about  twenty-five  miles  up  the  river,  before  night,  as  1  know  by 
oxperieuco  what  the  mosquitoes  can  do  in  these  regions  after  sunset. 
So  with  many  a  "  Vothfe,  voth^" — "Row,  boys,  row"— and  with  bints 
of  a  good  supper  of  bulimacou  (as  they  term  all  beef,  whether  tinned 
or  ftvsh]  at  Navuso,  the  wilting  Fijian  lads  row  their  best.  But  when 
we  came  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Rewa,  the  last  rays  of  day  were 
dying  out,  and  the  reflection  of  the  stars  could  be  seen  in  the  broad 
placid  mirror  of  the  river.  We  get  a  fresh  crew  from  a  group  of  natives 
on  promise  of  pay  and  supper,  and  the  oars  are  propelled  with  more 
rigour. 

Hero  is  Navuso  at  length,  but  all  is  dark.  The  evening  worship 
hu  ended,  and  the  people  are  asleep  or  drinking  yangona  and  telling 
stories  in  some  of  the  village  houses.  But  my  Fijians  soon  make 
thomiclvrs  heanl  shouting  out  my  native  title,  "  Turanga-ni-lcwa 
LoTU ;"  torches  arc  brought  to  the  landing-place,  the  Turanga-ni-koro 
has  opened  the  huge  native  house  of  Audi  Quila,  the  chieftainess  of  the 
district,  who  is  absent,  and  we  are  soon,  with  bag  and  ba^age,  stretched 
on  the  welcome  mats.  The  men  get  the  good  supper  I  prorated,  which 
is  shared  in  by  all  and  sundry  who  choose  to  come  in ;  my  mosquito  net 
is  hung ;  and  with  strict  injunctions  for  an  early  start  in  the  morning,  I 
am  left  to  tlic  sleep  of  the  weary,  which  neither  rats  nor  pigs  nor 
snoriDg  mortals  stretched  all  around  can  disturb. 

We  had  an  early  start,  and  fortunately  the  morning  was  dull,  with 
sliovers,  which  is  better  than  the  relentless  flash  of  the  morning  sun. 
I  feel  quite  at  home  in  this  district,  having  visited  it  frequently,  and  I 
know  all  the  owners  of  the  land  grants  on  the  banks.  It  is  an  English 
aettlnuent  now  for  many  miles,  and  we  soon  see  small  herds  of  fine  cattle 
graiiug,  and  can  discern  lar  on  ahead  the  nnoke  of  the  chief  sugar-mill. 
A  gentle  brreie  sprang  up  as  we  passed  Kasavu  reach,  the  oars  weie 
CAgerly  tossed  in,  and  breakfost  prepared.  Yams,  tea,  and  tinned  meats 
finn  our  travelling  stock,  and  with  a  cigarette  and  a  lounge  afterwards, 
iher  suffice.  There  are  only  three  sugars-mills  as  yet  on  ttie  Rewa,  and 
planters  from  far  up  and  &r  down  the  river  send  their  canes  to  be 
crushed.  Hrie  is  a  great  punt  ladra  up  with  cane  like  a  harvnt 
wagq^ou.  wiih  satiTe  Pulynesuai  boys,  raked  as  in  their  own  hexes. 
stmiug  to  rvw  it  ^^ainst  stream,  and  a  white  man  yelling  at  them  ta  hs 
Ckwn  ehotoe  langvtage.  Here,  again,  b  a  saall  schooner.  faaU:  on  the 
river,  Uden  with  sugar-bags.  on  her  way  to  the  harbour  of  Sura  to  meet 
tW  MKUthtT  steanwr  frwn  Melbourne.  As  we  apwoafh  the  mill  sev-nl 
pvnta  are  uctading  cane  at  ditfercst  peants.  firewood  for  the  nimxce  rs 
Imns  w>cwTed  by  a  short  tramway  from  the  shore  to  the  works.,  and 
tfcm  is  all  tke  cotse  and  bttsde  of  pimyeiity.     TW  auB  crashes  uearty 
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all  the  ifcar,  aud  rrrtjucntly  goes  night  ami  day.  Tlio  flnt  lamXs  am 
coTcrcd  with  the,  to  inc,  familiar  cro|i  of  siigar-canc;  ami  one  cauuot 
help  rejoicing  in  the  <lanu  of  an  inilustrv  whii-Ii  will  Iiciietit  hotti  rnees. 
The  Fjjians  come  down  from  the  mountainn  niul  work  for  sbort  tormB  to 
gain  Dioncy  to  bnv  their  eottoii  luin-eluths  anil  Sunday  shirts,  their 
koives  and  axc:i,  their  lamps  and  tiuncd  meats,  for  they  are  heginning' 
to  learn  that  yamH  arc  not  enough  for  a  Christian^  although  they  might 
Builicc  for  a  devil -worshipper. 

^'e  reach  Lau-lau  in  time  for  the  mid-day  mcalj  and  as  it  is  the  lost 
oiviliRcd  food  ve  will  get  for  screral  days,  it  is  relished  all  the  more. 
Bread — ahj  it  docs  one  good  occasionally  to  be  in  circumstances  where 
brcati  is  a  luxury,  and  fresh  bntter  a  thing  to  lie  desired  more  than 
champogue.  The  crew  also  contemplate  hard  times,  for  they  hare 
laden  up  the  boat  with  pinc-«pplc«,  and  seem  rchietaut  to  loose  her 
from  her  mooriuga  and  to  hoist  the  sail.  But  off  we  go,  for  wc 
mu8t  reach  Viria  before  dark,  if  i>os»ibte.  Now  bctweeu  liigh  bauka 
covered  with  trcca  aud  trailing  creepers,  rich  «ith  fern  and  mo»», 
now  between  low  banks  covered  with  the  wild  stig:ir-canc  and  reeds, 
aud  with  sweeps  of  level  laud  behind  fit  for  any  crop,  wc  sail  on 
through  the  lovely  afternoon.  The  boat  of  a  mcttler  passes  with  his 
Polyuesiaa  erew  grimly  plying  the  oars,  or  a  uativu  eanoe  paddled  in 
perfect  time  by  powerful  arms.  Occasionally  it  is  a  takea,  a  small 
river  canoe,  with  a  woiuau  iu  the  bow  aud  a  child  or  two  in  the  stern, 
with  a  few  vessels  of  native  puttury  as  a  cargo,  coming  down  the  river 
to  pay  a  visit  to  some  native  town.  Again,  wo  may  pass  au  old  woman 
diving  for  shell  fish  for  the  supper  of  her  exacting  lord  and  roaster. 
We  ace  several  small  untivc  towns  as  we  pass  along,  but  the  land  i» 
almost  all  in  the  possession  of  whites,  uut  necessarily  resident,  who  hare 
obtained  their  Crown  [jrants,  aud  here  any  one  wishing  to  invest  will 
probably  find  a  seller.  Only  a  few  years  ago  all  these  towns  were  at 
enmity  one  with  another.  To  be  a  neighbour  was  to  be  au  enemy, 
and  when  the  white  men  came  they  eagerly  sold  their  lands  for  powder 
and  hall.  It  was  as  late  as  1872  that  Tbakoiuban,  with  a  ileet  of  war 
canoes,  swept  up  the  river  to  the  town  where  we  will  anchor  to-uight, 
captured  it,  and  carried  off  the  people  to  Bau.  Under  our  more  bene- 
ficent rule  the  people  have  been  returned,  and  the  town  restored. 

The  sttu  ha*  «ct,  and  we  are  only  uow  at  the  junctiou  of  the  Wai 
Ndina  and  the  Wai  Mbuka,  the  latter  of  which,  another  fine  wide  noble 
river,  enters  the  former  at  right  angles  from  the  nortJi.  The  Wai  Nilina 
goes  on  towai-ds  the  Nnmos:  country,  a  garden  land  of  which  I  have 
heard  much,  but  bate  never  been  able  to  visit,  and  I  look  longingly  up 
it«  course  lit  up  by  the  glow  of  sunset.  But  our  present  road  is  up  the 
Wai  Mbnka,  and  the  darkness  will  soon  be  upon  us. 

Soon  it  closed  around  deep  and  dense,  and  the  trees  on  the  nearer 
shore  looked  like  gaunt  spectres  advancing  to  overwhelm  us.  From 
the  hillsides,  amid  the  stillnesii,  comei  the  noiic  of  waters,  for  ve 
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had  Been  the  rain  falling  bcavilr  as  ire  sailed  along.  Where  is  our 
haltiug-placc  ?  No  one  knew,  and  it  was  difficult  to  detect  signs  of 
a  town  amid  tlie  gloom.  The  Rotumah  boy  (bom  sailors)  was  the 
first  to  notice  a  fleet  of  small  canoes  lying  under  shadow  of  the  bank, 
and  our  shouts  soon  broujrlit  torches,  the  Buii  of  the  district,  whose 
town  it  was,  having  expected  my  arrival. 

There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  comfort  to  be  found  in  a  native 
house  of  a  good  class,  if  the  traveller  have  the  true  instincts  of  one. 
The  man  who  expects  an  easy  chair  to  lounge  in,  a  table  to  eat 
at,  a  floor  to  walk  on,  and  a  bed  to  sleep  iu,  will,  of  course,  be  dis- 
appoiutcd.  But  here,  after  shaking  hands  with  the  Bull,  and  the 
Maramma  his  wife  (an  indispensable  preliminary),  I  find  myself 
stretched  at  length  on  the  clean  mats  laid  expressly  for  me.  And 
now  let  me  shortly  indicate  in  what  the  comfort  consists.  First  of 
all,  the  house  is  large  and  roomy,  the  roof  is  symmetrical,  with  its 
bamboo  rafters  at  regular  intervals,  beginning  to  .get  black  as  ebony 
with  the  smoke,  and  to  glisten  in  the  fire-liglit.  For  there  is  a  fire, 
that  greatest  of  comforts  which  we  Europeans  do  not  possess  in  tropical 
countries.  Placed  within  a  space  of  the  floor  left  clear  of  mats  and  pro- 
tected by  stout  logs,  the  fire  in  a  Fijian  dwelling  may  be  said  to  be  per- 
|ictually  burning;  and  I  never  entered  a  house  yet  where  the  pot  was 
not  on  the  fire,  and  the  yams,  broad-fruit,  sweet  potatoes,  or  taro  pre- 
paring for  the  family.  The  wish  of  Henri  Quatre  for  his  people  is  here 
fully  rcalizwl.  There  are  no  bcggais,  and  the  pot  is  never  empty. 
Bamboos  arc  laid  across  the  wall-plates  at  each  end  of  the  house,  and 
on  them  arc  deposited  the  extra  mats  and  other  riches  of  the  owner, 
which  arc,  however,  small,  as  the  race  is  not  given  to  board,  but  to 
give  or  exchange  with  each  other.  I  can  look  round  for  some  time 
without  being  rude,  as  a  messenger  is  narrating  to  the  BuIi  some 
long  story  about  sUa,  or  corn,  which  is  grown  for  the  contributioo 
in  kind  made  to  the  Government,  and  he  i«  so  pleased  with  himself 
that  the  story  seems  endless.  At  last  the  Buli  had  to  cut  it  short,  as 
the  people  were  beginning  to  come  iu  with  their  presents  of  food  to 
be  used  by  the  stranger,  chieSy  fine  white  yams  on  bauana  leaves, 
which,  after  standing  before  me  until  mr  own  meal  was  finbhed, 
became  the  perqui^te  b:>th  of  my  crew  and  of  all  the  Fijians  iu  the 
Tillage,  who  crowded  the  house  to  see  the  white  turaoga,  and  lo 
partake  of  the  yangona  or  kava,  which  was  already  in  coar»e  of  pre- 
paratioQ.  Of  course,  on  leaving.  1  shall  give  to  the  Bali  in  money  madi 
moTe  than  the  cijuivalent  of  the  food.  Toe  town  may  be  said  lo  be  oa 
the  borier  of  the  Highlands,  like  AberfoTle  in  '•  Rob  Rjt,"  a=d  die 
nativie  cs$toms  are  no;  breaking  down  as  m  Lemka,  aad  the  TiUa^t»  of 
Ae  coast  which  supply  the  Levuka  market  wiih  v^^ecables,  TW 
;wip»a  R  prepared  with  all  the  oM  cctemxiies,  and  the  £r$s  cap  pR~ 
•eatcd  »  ne  od  beat  kaec,  as  is  the  cmstos  to  a  ckaef  <si  isDpoctaacr. 
I  kive  Waned  to  dtaia  the  coraa^at  cap^  polishtd  hr  the  yaa^oaa  of 
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ages,  and  to  toss  it  on  tlie  rant  vith  a  tvist,  native  fashion,  irliicb 
makes  it  spin,  whili':  tlic  dappinj;  of  hands  and  the  dccp^toncd  *'  ah  mata" 
aanouDcc  Clii*  respect  and  satisfaction  of  all.  The  c7cct  i*  cxijeeiliiigly 
noothiug,  and  to  lio  stretched  on  the  mat-<  afterwards  irith  a  hiindlo  of 
cloaks  and  bUnket'it  fur  a  pillotr,  smoking  cig»r  or  cigarette,  just  tired 
CQOO^h  to  milic  rcpnsc  enjoyable,  is  not  far  nhort  of  supreme  comfort. 

But  there  is  one  eercmony  lo  be  gone  through  which  is  never  ncglectrd 
iu  Fijian  houses,  especially  where  the  iotu  or  Chri:«tianity  has  been 
only  recently  accepted — the  family  worship-  Tlie  teacher,  elad  in  white 
8ulu  and  white  shirt,  lits  among  the  people,  and  is  one  of  tlie  people; 
bnt,  at  a  sign  that  you  are  rcadv,  be  comes  forward,  seats  himself  cross'- 
le^;cd  ft  little  in  advance,  and  starts  a  Fijian  hymn,  of  which  the  melody 
may  be  conceive*!  «hcu  1  s.iy  thai  it  it  as  like  as  possible  to  the  Scotch 
psalmody  in  a  village  church  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Thcu  comes 
a  long  prayer,  spoken  most  fluently,  sometimes  even  eloquently ;  but  as 
the  attitude  of  prayer  is  the  very  inelegant  one  of  kneeling  and  ntoop'ng 
forward  with  the  head  and  bauds  ou  the  mat,  the  desire  for  brevity 
overcomes  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  supplications.  The  monciuito 
net,  which  forms  the  only  bed-room  one  can  get,  is  Imag,  and  the  dark 
figures  rolled  in  mats  coil  up  hero  and  there ;  the  fire  throws  up  it*  long 
shadows  on  wall  ani  roof,  and  blessed  sleep  comes  as  geully,  and  to  be 
enjoyed  iu  as  much  security,  as  if  on  a  bed  of  djwu  in  a  mansion  of 
stone  in  the  far-off  home. 

Again  no  early  start,  huL  now  in  a  canoe,  the  water  iu  parts  of  the 
river  which  we  must  jtass  to-day  being  too  ithatlow  for  a  large  boat. 
My  crew  can  paddle  as  well  as  row,  and  wiih  shouts  they  push  oil  for 
thj  hill  conr.try  whi.:h  they  have  never  visited,  and  where  a  very 
£:w  years  ago  they  would  have  been  put  iu  that  pot  of  which  I  have 
just  been  speaking.  Several  of  the  village  canoes  arc  going  to  the 
native  gardens,  and  we  race  with  this  one,  or  the  men  cxehange 
banter  with  that,  which  is  lustily  propelled  by  young  women.  But 
we  soon  leave  them  behind,  and  lind  ourselves  stemming  the  Mbuka 
alone,  aiming  to  get  as  rapidly  as  poMible  to  Xa  Korj  Vatu,  where 
Mr.  Carcw,  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  resides,  and  controls  by  bis 
moral  influence  the  tribes  of  the  I'pper  Rcwa.  I  nay  his  mor.it  influence, 
for  his  physicid  force  eonsitts  of  his  boat's  crew  and  his  own  sturdy 
legs,  which  carry  him  everywhere,  Tivo  or  three  hour^*  paddling  up  a 
beautifully  clear  delightrul  river,  but  with  the  strong  hot  sun  pouring 
down  on  their  heads,  began  to  tell  on  the  men,  and  we  stopped  at  a 
cascade  for  rest,  baih,  and  food.  Tlic  country  is  picturesque  with  suffi- 
cient mixture  of  hill  and  plain,  and  has  evidently  been  occupied  by  a 
large  population  fur  generations.  The  aueieut  forest  has  disappeared, 
except  on  A  few  less  at-eessiblc  hills,  and  the  country  is  much 
more  open  aud  fit  for  occupation  than  I  had  imagined  it  to  be. 
As  we  parsed  a  spit  of  laud,  which  furmcd  the  landing-place  of  n 
village,  we  a^kcd  a  maiden,  who  had   come   to   fill  her  bamboos  with 
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vater>  if  it  waa  far  from  Na  Koro  Vatu.  "  Sa  Toleka,  sa  yawa,"  was 
the  oracular  response—"  It  is  near,  aud  it  is  far."  The  laugh  which  her 
roply  raised  frighteued  or  offended  her,  for  she  jumped  up  the  bank 
and  disappeared,  leaving  Iicr  bamboos  to  take  eare  of  themselves.  She 
meant  that  it  was  near  by  land  if  we  chose  to  walk,  but  far  by  the 
windings  of  the  river.  The  Rotnmah  boy  laughed  for  two  days  at  this 
bit  of  Tijiau  wit,  and  I  could  hear  bim  between  the  strokes  of  his 
paddles  repeating  the  words  and  chuckling  to  himself. 

At  leugth  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  the  junction  with 
another  of  those  large  rirers  which  give  to  thu  portion  of  Viti  Leni  its 
pcouliar  value — the  Wai  na  Mali,  which  comes  by  many  windings  from 
tho  heart  of  the  country.  The  town  I  was  in  search  of  is  situated  on  a 
day  bluff,  a  mile  or  two  up  this  river  from  the  junction;  but  I  landed 
at  a  store  kept  by  two  Englishmen,  and  which  was  literally  invaded  by 
native  cauocs,  the  owners  of  which  had  come  to  sell  their  little  produce, 
and  to  buy  small  articles  of  which  they  bad  need,  and  thence  walked  to 
tho  town  through  the  native  gardens,  of  which  I  had  heard.  It  was  a 
pleasant  walk  of  about  two  miles,  along  a  footpath  sheltered  on  both 
•ides  by  bananas,  and  passing  through  gardens  of  yams  and  taro,  and 
young  mulberries  for  the  inisi  or  native  cloth,  all  kept  in  excellent 
order»  with  here  and  there  the  native  taukei  training  up  the  yam 
croepcra  or  elcaniug  off  the  weeds.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have 
Itoard  of  the  cannibalism  of  the  Fijian  in  former  times  to  r^;ard  him 
aa  other  than  a  savage,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  has  been  an  agricultaiist 
for  ages,  and  has  a  land  system  (without  titles)  as  elaborate  as  that  of 
£un|ieans.  I  found  the  magistrate  residing  in  one  of  the  finest  n^re 
houses  I  had  yet  seen,  about  seventy  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  and  the 
rteding  inside  cunningly  wrought  with  coloured  cords  of  fibre.  The 
luHwe  had  been  built  by  the  natives  fi»-  the  Governor,  when  he  might 
Ttstt  that  part  of  the  countrr,  and  it  was  tenanted  meanwhile  by  the 
magistrate,  who  paid  a  rent  to  the  people.  Tluree  gay  mosquito  nets  of 
dillvrent  coloured  muslins  marked  the  sleeping  end  of  the  h-jose ;  bat 
here  we  had  not  to  squat  on  the  mats,  bot  enjoyed  the  Inxniy  of  ehaiis, 
and  after  my  hot  walk  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  glass  oi  beer. 

IHuing  the  next  few  days  we  visited  the  towns  up  the  two  riven  by 
c«noe,  and  all  thoe^r  within  walking  distance.  One  in  particolar  was  a 
Tuy  fine  native  town, — popakms,  and  where  food  was  evidectly  pleatifnl, 
^-ctf  which  the  chief  wa$  an  old  devil-worshipper.,  who  had  giwn  mihch 
troahle  till  within  the  last  year  or  two.  On  being  introdocvd  by  ^e 
magrsitraw^  the  t^U  genttemau  lookeil  at  me  rather  dabtotEsIy.  »  if  he 
wvttdcKU  what  my  nxmnd  cvold  be .:  bat  he  was  scon  reajsomi.  acii 
gteatly  rWishMl  a  ci^ar.  He  reluhed  noi^  skore,  however,  a  corcoc  of  cox 
tiaBch»  which  had  be«L  bew^ht  tq>  froca  the  eaiur.  the  siniud.  AxKzsIaa. 
hccf  (ivin^  him.  no  doobe.  a  icninHcmee  of  ^«ee  o^er  feascs  of  waic^ 
h*  H«Ht  ^TC  panaiett  wi^in  {■ohahh-  ihiee  yean  of  cor  v^su.  T^ 
ivmr  k  tiaU  of  a  d«&io«s  feh  dbovk  Ar  ne  cf  a  troas,  sod  ihopgc^ 
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down  in  tbc  cool  of  tlio  ovo,  wc  soon  had  a  basketful,  tiianks  to  the 
skill  of  the  magistrate. 

Ou  our  rctam  he  had  to  attend  to  his  multifarious  duties.  A 
white  planter  was  iu  attendance  all  the  way  from  Suvu-Savn  Bay  lu 
Vanuu  Lcvu^  a  distance  of  ccrtninty  over  one  liundreil  miles,  to  get 
the  cuntracto  of  a  few  Fijian  labourcrtt  parsed.  The  magistrate 
carefully  explained  to  the  men  the  terms,  anilj  on  their  assent- 
ing, permitted  them  to  he  engaged,  'llic  limit  of  engagement  for 
F^Una  is  one  year,  but  fur  Po)yne«inna  brought  from  the  iulands,  and 
wliOM)  passage  must  be  paidj  for  three  years.  Tlicn  the  evidence  in  a 
native  divorce  case  had  \o  be  heard,  the  whole  Iwinj,'  taken  by  the 
magistrate  himself  in  Fijian  ;  but  tbc  various  dialects  in  the  mouuutn 
districts  are  roost  ])iizi:ltng,  even  for  tbc  bc^t  linguists.  A  Buli  from 
another  district  had  come  for  advice,  and  a  native  minister  had  a  long 
aeeount  to  give  of  tbc  condition  of  towns  he  bad  visited  far  in  the 
interior,  for  everywhere  is  now  open  for  the  work  of  the  missionary. 
All  is  done  with  peculiar  quietness,  tbc  Fijian  speaking  in  low  respectful 
tones  to  a  chief,  and  the  good  Fijian  scholars,  1  observe,  follow  the  same 
practice. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  look  around  on  the  other  islands,  which  can 
be  seen  from  the  peak  in  Ovalau  to  which  wc  have  ascended.  In  the 
opposite  direction  from  Vcti  Lcvn  several  may  be  seen  ;  one,  Ngau,  with 
hills  as  high  and  land  as  fertile  as  Oralau.  The  others  arc  less  lofty; 
but  one,  Koro,  just  dimly  vinible,  is  a  very  fine  island,  where  there  arc 
several  plantations,  as  well  as  numerous  native  towns.  We  cannot  see 
Kaudavu,  to  the  far  south,  even  with  its  lofty  Mount  Washington,  nor 
can  wc  discern  the  high  land  of  Taviuni,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
pieturesfjuc  of  the  group,  where  many  planters  have  settled  and  arc 
settling,  and  where  coffee  promise!*  to  Ik  the  chief  product. 

liet  us  now  turn  a  little  to  the  north  and  east.  Another  line  of  coast 
and  mountain  peak  stretches  farther  and  fainter,  looking  as  if  broken  into 
a  Damber  of  islands,  and  the  peaks  here  and  there  seem  to  rue  from 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Au  archipelago,  you  may  imagine,  witliio  an 
archipelago.  No,  it  is  another  vast  islacd,  sixty  miles  from  Ovalau,  and 
whose  furthest  poiut  is  away  beyond  our  ken,  and  the  dim  distant  sky- 
liuo.  It  is  Vanua  Levu,  an  island  as  long  as  Jamaica,  but  not  so 
broad,  possessing  ample  rivers,  a  rich  coast-line,  glorious  forest,  and 
vast  stretches  of  open  land  for  all  purposes  of  native  eullure  and  white 
settlement.  On  one  of  those  peaks  my  eye  rests  with  a  peculiar  »atis- 
raction,  or,  shall  I  confess  it,  with  vainglory.  It  is  Xa  Ilaro,  a  mouutaia 
in  tbc  interior,  which  Mr.  Blyth,  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  and 
myself  were  the  first  white  men  to  ascend.  Several  bud  tried  it  and 
fuilcd,  and  the  natives  could  scarcely  credit  their  cars  when  tliey  beard 
lis  propose  the  ascent;  but  seeing  us  determined,  they  lent  their  aid 
at  leugth,  and  wc  triumphed. 

Let  us  take  u  flight  over  to  tbo  top  of  Na  Itoro — it  is  so  much 
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more  easy  doicg  things  with  the  wings  of  imagination.  Beneath, 
lookiog  southward  and  westward,  towards  Ovalau,  lies  a  vast 
belt  of  forest  through  which  we  walked  from  Saru-Saru  Bay  to 
the  town  of  Koro-i'loma.  It  is  the  home  of  the  parrot  and  the 
orange-coloured  dove,  where  trees  as  old  as  the  hills  stand  hoary 
with  their  covering  of  orchids,  where  the  tree-fern  clothes  the  sides 
of  the  ravine,  where  the  wild  cinnamon  and  the  wild  nutmeg  inter" 
mingle  with  the  stately  Dakua  and  Demana.  We  can  see,  round  the 
western  end  of  the  island,  the  point  of  Na-thombo-thombo,  whence, 
(according  to  the  Fijian  legend)  the  spirits  of  the  dead  take  their 
departure  for  another  world,  and  up  the  northern  side,  sprinkled  with 
islets,  and  with  a  fan  reef  beyond ;  but  to  the  east  the  view  is  bounded 
by  intersecting  mountains  which  cut  us  off  from  the  region  of  Natewa 
Bay.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  general 
character  of  the  island.  To  the  windward  side  a  belt  of  forest,  coming 
to  the  centre  and  ceasing  there  as  if  cut  off  by  measure ;  to  leeward,  an 
open  country,  the  "  Singa-singa"  land  of  the  natives,  through  which  the 
Drekete  river  winds  its  sinuous  way.  Much  of  the  land  all  around  the 
windward  coast,  to  at  lea$t  the  point  of  Savu-Savu  Bay,  is  in  the  hands 
of  whites,  but  there  are  vast  tracts  in  the  interior  wholly  unoccupied  by 
either  white  or  native.  At  present  there  is  so  much  on  the  hands  of 
Govemncent,  that  extension  of  white  settlement  is  now  considered  as  a 
pressing  question,  at  least  so  long  as  there  is  abundance  of  land  granted 
which  is  as  yet  put  to  no  useful  purpose.  I  have  walked  round  the 
whole  coast  of  Savu-Savu  Bay,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles,  and  the  little 
that  is  done,  compared  with  the  amount  of  land  granted,  is  surprising. 
A  failure  of  the  profits  on  cotton  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  led 
many  to  despair,  or  at  least  to  depend  wholly  on  a  crop  of  cocoa-nuts, 
which  takes  many  years  to  come  to  maturity.  Now  these  arc  beginning 
to  yield,  and  as  copra,  the  dried  kernel  of  the  nut,  is  in  steady  demand 
atremunerative  rates,  that  and  other  districts  will  soon  do  more  towards 
the  general  prosperity.  I  nsited  on  that  coast  one  young  cocoa-nut 
plantation  which  was  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  a  more  beautiful 
"  crop"  than  cocoa-nut  trees  about  seven  years  old,  when  the  stem  has 
not  become  long  and  gaunt,  but  the  tree  seems  composed  entirely  of 
the  graceful  leaves  bending  to  either  side,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  On  another  plantation  an  ex-lieutenant  of  the  navy  was 
working  hard  at  sugar-growing ;  to  day  leading  his  men  to  drain  a 
marsh,  to-morrow  laying  out  the  level  for  a  new  watcr*course  to  drive 
his  milt-wbee),  and  exhibiting  all  that  energy  and  hnndiness  without 
which  there  can  be  no  success,  but  with  which,  success,  in  the  long  run, 
in  a  young  rich  country  like  this,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  sun  shines. 
But  I  faw  nothing  in  that  district  more  admirable,  and  in  every  way- 
more  gratifying,  th:iD  the  native  gardens  of  Wailevu,  extending,  as  they 
did,  about  two  miles  along  the  coast,  and  going  back  across  a  rich  Qat 
to  the  picturesque  furest-clad  mountains.     No  white  proprietor  could 
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have  kail  bis  plantatioa  in  better  order/ and  tlie  pnth  along  whicli  wc 
walked  was  an  avenue  shaded  by  trees^  old  and  young,  and  SH«i)t  and 
kept  cleau  aa  if  a  Scotch  gardener,  in  pluee  of  a  l'''ijiaii  cliief,  had  been 
bead  ot*  the  establishment.  If  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  in 
tbe  mlooy  than  what  1  h:ivi:  already  pointed  out, — the  two  great  ishinds, 
and  the  uumcrona  others  seen  from  the  top  of  Ovaluii, — it  would  be 
enoagh  to  indicate  the  importance  of  our  acquisition;  but  wc  IinTcnoe 
yet  scon  the  many  islands  to  windwnrd,  the  Lau  district  of  the  colony, 
which  is  fur  to  the  east ;  and  if  the  reader  will  now  dcitcend  from  the 
pcakj  and  embark  with  me,  wc  shall  find  that  all  that  lias  been  viewed 
is  only  part  of  the  magnifieent  possession,  the  name  of  which  riiises  u 
laogh  ax.  )K>litical  meetings  when  some  leading  politician  denounces  the 
8Up|iosed  annexing  proclivities  of  the  Oovcrnmcut. 

The  DuuntfeFS  is  one  of  our  "labour"  vessels,  which  means  that  she 
goes  to  the  New  Hebrides  and  Solomon  groups,  returning  Polynesian 
labourers  who  have  served  their  term,  and  bringing  bark  others,  id  tho 
full  nak«!ncaa  of  savaijcdoin,  to  work  for  three  years  on  the  pIantatiou5, 
and  bo  in  their  turn  sent  back  with  a  more  extended  knowledge,  with  a 
big  box  full  of  clothes,  knives,  tobacco,  hatchets,  Jews'  harpn,  accordions, 
and  many  other  useful  and  ut>eless  things,  and  with  a  liking  or  a  dislike 
to  the  white  nice  according  as  they  have  been  with  a  good  maatcr  or  a 
bad.  She  is  a  crnek  schooner,  and  on  board  of  her  arc  iiome  eighty  or 
ninety  newly-cangbt  savages  goiug  to  the  rcsiicclive  plantations  to 
which  tbry  have  been  indentured,  and  others,  whose  time  is  expired, 
have  to  be  brought  back.  When  1  say  "  caught,"  I  mean  obtained  by 
the  arts  of  the  recruiting  agent,  which  generally,  indeed,  only  consist 
in  letting  the  presence  of  the  vessel  on  the  coast  he  well  known. 
Everything  in  the  shape  of  violence,  such  as  used  to  disgrace  tbe 
recruiting  trade  for  Fiji  before  annexation,  would  now  be  punished  most 
severely.  A  labour  ogcnt,  who  is  the  Government  ins[;ector,  goes  with 
cadi  rcsscl,  and  he  has  only  to  report,  on  his  arrival,  any  act  of 
violence,  when  the  pcraon  who  performed  it  would  bo  at  once  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Fiji,  or  the  High  Commissioucr's  Court 
for  the  Western  Pacific,  which  has  a  jurisdiction  over  all  Uritish  subjects 
within  these  seas.  If  the  labour  agent  did  not  report,  he  would  soon 
be  found  out  and  dismis-*ed  the  service. 

The  master  of  the  Daunllest  is  a  typical  tar  of  the  old  school.  He  is 
abort,  he  baa  a  chcerj-  red  face,  he  h;is  immcu»e  pride  in  bis  vessel,  and 
he  knows  every  reif  and  shoal  about  Fiji  and  the  New  Hebrides.  The 
morning  waa  not  very  promising  when  wc  got  on  board,  but  the  sails  went 
up  by  the  run,  the  new  Kavngcs  taking  great  pleasure  in  pulling  the  ropes. 
Ilie  anchor  is  soon  in,  »nd  with  a  ru»h  she  goes  lor  tbe  Waitovu  cxila  from 
the  reef.  The  harbour  of  Levuka  is  formed  by  a  vast  sea-wall  of  coral 
reef,  fjrming  a  uulund  bix'akwater,  and  within  which  vessels  can  anchor  iu 
accurity  in  walcr  which  is  only  a  little  too  deep  for  the  aneliorchains  of 
the  smaller  craft.     Once  beyond  this  wc  are  iu  the  "  bine  wutjr"  of  the 
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muia  oocau,  and  Uiere  it.  somctliing  pccnliarlr  joyous  iu  getting  away 
from  work  atid  bother  to  face  tlic  HntU  ut'  tlie  sea.  i^Ir.  William  Dlock, 
iu  Ills  uovels,  geuer&lly  iTiiulif  up,  or  at  least  wiutU  up  otie  deligbtfuL 
romuuce,  iritL  bis  hero  becoiuiDg  tlie  Iiappy  possessor  of  a  scliooner- 
jacltt  to  cniisc  aliout  tlic  lioiiie  Hebrides.  1  agree  irith  my  old  friend 
tbat  a  crui.'^c  in  it  good  strliooDcr  is  delightful ;  and  as  we  caDDot  all 
ailbrd  sebooncr-yacbts  wc  are  forced  to  be  content  with  what  we  can 
get :  the  scenery  i»  not  less  l>eauteoiis,  nor  the  trip  less  enjoyable. 

Let  us  look  back  fur  amomcnt  on  Ovalau,  on  those  proud  bills  covered 
with  forest  to  tlie  summit,  and  the  town  and  numeroua  rcsidcnees 
ncKlling  at  tlic  foot,  nnd  perched  on  all  the  eminences  running  along 
th(i  roast.  Tlie  rnin-eloud  Bwcepiug  over  them  only  adds  to  the  cflect, 
wliile  the  (<quall  makes  us  hiss  faster  through  tlic  foam.  Levuka,  the 
prcsfiit  scat  of  government,  is  not  large  as  yet,  yet  it  straggles  some 
two  miles  along  the  const.  There  are  three  churclics  for  wliitcs  and 
two  for  natives  and  holf-eastcs,  the  sounds  of  the  bcU  mingling  with 
the  tones  of  the  lali,  or  native  drum,  which  is  nsed  to  call  the  native 
worshippers  to  prayer.  The  largest  building  is  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  Library,  nnd  «e  have  now  in  full  swiug  an  excellent  school  for  the 
white  children,  wliich  three  years  ago,  when  I  arrived,  seemed  to  be 
only  possible  ui  the  far  future. 

The  harbour  nifrays  contains  a  number  of  vessels^  the  lorgcr  sailing 
aliips  being  nearly  all  (jennans,  Kliieli  take  copra,  cotton,  fibre,  and 
candle-nut*  to  Hamburg.  Once  a  month  wc  have  a  mail  steamer  from 
Syducy  (by  which  we  sent  alwnt  if5,CO0  worth  of  bananas  laat  year), 
and  another  from  Melbonroc  ;  while  the  Government  subsidises  an  intcr- 
istand  steamer  as  a  feeder  to  the  larger  ones.  At  the  time  the  steamers 
arc  in  harbour  we  have  also  numbers  of  small  craft  from  the  various 
islands,  and  when  tbc  bunting  is  nil  up  on  a  Sunday,  with  our  blue  sea, 
our  lofty  blue  sky.  and  the  background  of  green  hills,  the  picture  is 
one  worth  seeing,  and  to  be  remembered. 

It  would  be  difficult,  iudced,  to  know  wliethcr  to  admire  most  Lcvnka 
from  the  sen,  or  the  nea  from  Levuka.  It  is  thus  lUc  latter  appeared 
to  me  one  evening  wbeu  T  sat  watching  the  ripple  flowing  under  the 
impulse  of  the  irndc-winil,  wliicb  so  tempers  tbc  elinialc  iu  Fiji  a.1  to 
make  the  great  and  c-onstaut  bent  not  uuly  bearablcj  but  for  many 
months  in  the  year  plea»aut  and  equable : — 

Wbttlivr  goc*l  tltun,  O  Ma ! 

Tbat  like  >  ri|>pliDi:  riv«r  at  my  fe«t 

Bat«r««D  tbia  htUpercliMl  Ik>iii«  auO  }-oud«r  !>!« 

Flnwcut  niAJeitic  ■•  Ui£  yc*Jli  ? 

WliilLer  goat,  iiiijMfJinI  by  bim,  tby  mate, 

Tbc  conitant  blowiug  wind  t 

Ah,  iM>w  yo  MMii  full  aa  the  j^oda  of  gocd  ;— 

The  wliite  boftt,  with  ha  whiter  uil,  dotb  clture 

Thy  yielding  kluo,  aud  tbaa  bant  truvnxl  (nr  it 

A  patb  with  pal««t  ^tv«ii,  a^U  lijthlly  lirL-aliiD)'  wa\'«, 

Whora  rcob  lii<,  BtMiwd  id  boaiity,  •bicldio^  itlet. 
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Tbe  ftiil  OMiiM  Tith  ita  ra&t  wit  m^y  glide, 

Xor  ft«r  OD  this  nil  loToly  (?v«  tUy  frown ; 

Whitlier  ytK-rt.  wbitbn*  flowort.  mighty  ■«? 

To  bleu  tboce  {requent  laods  wlioae  cloud  capped  bills 

I  Kc  kt  morn,  orwhcD  tlio  sub  dotli  sci, 

Aod  Bettinji  casta  his  ricbost  inIlIvii  gksius, 

To  tap  thorn  with  tliy  low,  tiring  pncioiis  rsin, 

Or  \m»,t  surifl  to  uitl  fro  thoir  awrlling  nils, 

To  dm*)  ilte  emerald  r««fa  with  adver  iatm. 

To  be  their  glory,  oiystcry.  nnd  pride, 

Aa  bar*  thon  art  to  mt,  O  HisnKeleM,  chiuiging  g«a  ! 

Or  dost  thou  roll  thy  waters  forth  to  war. 

0  oQoao  :  u1«iit,  liimtlea  aa  duath. 
TTinu  and  thy  tMte,  tho  tcrrorbo^ring  wind, 
Who.  on  an  avo  like  thia,  may  kiu  thy  bruar. 
And  fondl«  tliee  a*  lovs  rejoiM-a  love. 
Bat  in  an  Iinur  may  tiowl  and  linnger  for  his  prey, 
May  nuifK  the  earth,  oampel  the  cloiida  tbo  A.J  . 
Riot  out  with  darkneis,  and  tho  timid  star, 
Outpeal  th«  thnndcr,  nad  aroiiic  In  tlwe, 
Thuii  peaufful  itNiming  frO,  a  fary  liks  bii  own  * 
Nay,  nay,  1  «-rwig  thee  :  Bcitiilif  al  and  Uood, 
'I'hy  atorm*  nr«  hut  thy  pl.'iy  tioneltccat ; 
^\ea  know  the  not  who  ilonbt  thy  lovfl,  0  tea  1 
That  b«ai-cal  in  lliy  busuin  bauuiIlttM  jiowcr 
To  surotttsn  climes,  unite  nun  unto  man, 
And  waft  earth's  fhiito  and  Howers  to  crcry  shore. 
Tboa  art  the  wind's  mate,  but  the  wind  is  thiiiOi 
Anil  tlioa  caoat  qniokmi  him  to  gmt^'ftil  lifo. 
To  cliaae  the  p«nileBoe,  death- breodiuji  oalnu 
That  rot  aud  rat,  aiwl  fill  tho  maw  of  grareCt 
Thou  oit  divtndy  beantiful,  0  aca  I 

1  lovo  Mux  aa  thou  tlowctt,  riTer-ltki*, 
AiDODg  those  peaceful  isles,  and  then  not  Insa 
When  thou  doat  rear  thy  foaming  <:re5t.  aiid  winds 
I'ipo  ahrilly  thri?ugh  thu  <miK«n  shronHs,  in  nigbta 
Wiiou  two  KjTM\i  hurd  the  wLeul,  and  brave  men  hide  their  thonzlt  I 

But  I  muat  not  forget  we  are  on  board  the  Dauutlesg.  We  Bwifily 
passed  Wakaya  reef,  and  sunset  found  us  off  Koro,  but  the  wind  fell, 
and  the  niglit  came  ou  still  and  starlit,  while  wc  barely  moved  througli 
the  summer  sea.  The  next  day  was  clear,  calra,  and  cloudless ;  wliat 
wind  there  was  took  us  gently  but  irresistibly  out  of  our  courst^j  towartls 
Tariuni,  whither  we  did  not  at  present  wish  to  go.  There  was  no  help 
for  it  hut  to  pass  tlie  day  ns  vc  best  could,  watching  the  new  arrivals, 
getting  the  Government  a»CQt  to  explain  the  difiercnt  islands  from 
vhich  they  hod  come,  to  mark  which  were  coast  and  which  bush  men,  what 
was  the  mode  of  recruiting,  and  so  on;  thus,  by  conferring  frankly  with 
all  whom  we  met,  endeavouring  to  obtain  that  practical  information  with- 
out which  none  ecu  be  nscfiil  in  his  own  sjihere.  Then  there  was  ihti 
pleasurable  excitement  of  watching  ctforU  to  catch  a  shark.  The  water  wn 
very  clear,  and  wc  could  sec  the  fellow  with  sweeps  of  his  lithe  tail  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  led  to  the  bait  by  the  two  pilot-6sb,  which,  at  exact 
ilistauces  apart  above  the  head  of  the  monster,  could  well  be  believed  to 
act  the  port  both  of  eyca  and  cars.      Uut  tlic  shark  or  bis  attcndaat 
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satellites  were  cxccKPivcIy  timid.  Tfaef  rsme  up  again  and  again,  but 
would  not  Ijitc,  niitil  tlic  mate,  glutting  tirctl  of  Wfilrlniig,  gave  Iiim  the 
contents  of  a  Snider  iu  the  head  as  he  caaie  to  tlic  burf'ace.  These 
wretches  arc  the  plague  of  our  seas,  and  even  of  our  TiTers.  Accidents 
to  canof^H  frerjiicnlly  happpn,  but  the  Fijians  hcin^  able  to  subsist  for  a 
long  time  in  the  v.ilcr,  audi  calamities  would  not  be  no  deadly  but  for 
the  sharks.  Aa  the  sliipnrccked  people,  hanging  on  tu  paddles,  bundles 
of  corou-nuts,  or  fragments  of  the  canoe,  cnmc  near  the  reefs,  the  sharks 
attack  them,  and  one  by  one  they  fall  rictims.  One  or  two  may  escape, 
it  may  be,  maimed  for  life,  to  tell  the  tale. 

Another  all-bcantirnl  night,  the  vessel  scarce  gliding;  a  night  for 
contemplation.  The  larking  and  laughter  of  the  labonrcra  has  ceased, 
their  forms  litter  the  deck  as  they  sleep,  dreaming  maybap  of  their 
distant  isles ;  the  tall  sailor  at  the  wheel  loomn  taller  in  the  light  of  the 
young  rooonj  those  in  the  cabin  read  silently  by  the  light  of  their 
lamp,  and  I  smoke  my  cigarette  and  wonder  whether  we  liTr,  or  are 
merely  fitful  shadows  ou  »  ahadowy  sea. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  change  of  wind,  and -before  I  got  on  deck 
Tavioni  was  far  behind,  aud  the  Windwanl  Islands  in  sight.  Naitamba, 
lately  bought  by  Messrs.  Chnmlwrlaiu  of  Hirminghara,  is  away  to  the 
north;  Kanatlica  we  arc  approaching,  aud  can  see  Vanua  lialavu  and 
Muuia  beyond.  Mango,  whither  wc  are  first  hound,  we  will  reach  in  the 
afternoon  in  time  to  anchor,  to  land  the  new  men,  and  give  notice  to 
the  jirojjrietom  to  have  the  discharged  labourers  ready  for  the  sehooner'a 
return.  I  hod  heard  so  much  of  Mango  that  my  first  impressioua  were 
rather  those  of  disappointment.  We  who  live  in  Ovolau  are  ratli!;r 
spoiled,  for  wc  expect  all  other  islands  to  be  a»  lofty,  im^Nwing,  aud  irell- 
wooded  as  our  own.  But  I  found  afterwards  that  the  )>cauty  of  Mango 
does  not  consist  iu  its  seaward  face.  However,  nothing  could  excel  thn 
picturesqucncss  of  our  anchorage  on  that  evening,  under  a  tall  tree-dad 
rock,  and  with  the  pure  blue  water  around  us,  so  dca.r  that  every  fish 
could  be  seen,  and  the  white  coral  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  at  night 
another  heaven,  with  stars.  The  vessel  seemed  to  be  deserted  when  the 
majority  of  the  new  labourers  were  landed  and  received  by  their  brethren 
on  the  beach,  not  more  clothed  than  they,  bat  rolling  and  gHstcning 
vith  fat. 

Next  day  wc  bad  a  delightful  trade  breeze,  the  sea  blue  with  white 
caps,  the  sky  above  blue  with  white  clouds; — "  nn  eight-knot  \rKvzc-" 
as  our  jolly  skipper  said,  rubbing  his  hands,  when  he  was  free  to 
speak,  nAcr  taking  the  vessel  out  of  the  shoals.  We  were  at  Cicia 
(Thithia).  belonging  to  Mr.  McEroy,  the  owner  of  the  1}atmttrss,h\'  eleven 
oVIook,  and  were  delighted  to  stretch  our  legs  on  land.  The  owner  waa 
absent  at  the  other  aide  of  the  island,  where  he  has  a  bonso ;  bnt  he  has 
another  residence  where  wc  Innded,  of  which  we  speedily  took  poswanion, 
while  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to  inform  him  of  our  arrival.  And 
now  for  the  first  lime  in  niy  life,  althongh  1  hare  wandered  considerably, 
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I  sec  a  cotton  plaatation.  Cicia  consists  of  a  mage  of  low  bUls;  with 
spurs  niiining  to  tlie  sea,  leaving  narrow  valleys  Ijctwoeii  thcai.  At  tlio 
mouth  of  one  of  these  vallcfs  a  slight  clcvutiuu  has  bccu  seized  ou  for 
tbo  site  of  the  house,  and  all  the  Hat  towards  the  Koa^  the  mouth  of  the 
valli-y,  itiid  the  lower  ridges  of  the  hills  Imvi:  hem  planted  with  cotton. 
The  huehcs  arc  in  rcgidar  rows,  kept  well  dovru  by  pruning,  so  that  the 
t&Hent  arc  not  more  than  breast  htgh>  and  weeded  constantly  and  caro- 
fully.  Tlie  oottoii  is  tho  *'  sca-island"  for  wliioli  thiR  country  seems  ereu 
more  fitted  than  its  uriginnl  homa  I  have  said  that  young  cocoa-nuts 
are  a  beautiful  crop,  but  wo  are  particularly  favoured  here  in  having 
several  crops,  the  Imanty  of  which  cannot  l>c  surpassed.  Can  anything 
be  mure  gny  than  that  n)!is4  of  cotton  bushes  iu  flowiT,  the  bright  yellow 
contrastiug  so  well  with  the  gr^^n  palmate  loaf  ?  And  then  there  ia  a  dash 
of  deep  orange  from  the  fohlcd  ynnng  Howcr  before  it  hns  expanded  to 
the  sun.  There  is  a  curse  of  grubs  about  a  cotton  plantation,  concern- 
ing vhich  I  heard  more  when  I  came  to  Mango ;  but  the  reason,  ao 
doubt,  is,  that  yon  cannot  display  a  moss  of  bright  flowers,  abounding  in 
mucilage,  without  inviting  the  insect  creation  to  come  to  the  banijuet. 
Moths  and  some  very  beautiful  beetles  arc  constantly  about  the  ilowera, 
and  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  from  the  eggs  the  young.  It  may  be 
also  that  without  the  assistance  of  some  of  thoic  p&«ts,  as  they  arc  very 
naturally  but  perhaps  nnjnstly  termed,  the  tree  would  not  produce  such 
perfect  wool.  The  cotton  bush  belongs  to  the  order  Monadeipkia 
jiohjnHdria  of  Linnfeus,  the  MaJvaceie  of  the  natural  system,  tiic  stameus 
of  which  are  not  separate  from  the  styk,  but  seated  ou  it  under  tho 
stigma.  If  there  is  any  truth  io  the  idea  that  even  those  flowers  iu 
which  the  stamens  are  separated,  dm  consciously  oi  unconsciously  to  be 
ferUlixcd  from  a  differeot  flower  or  a  flower  from  a  diflercnt  tree,  much 
more  would  it  seem  to  be  beneficial  that  flowers  of  this  order  shouhl  be 
so,  where  the  iubreeding  would  apparently  be  juorc  deleterious  for  the 
plant.  Very  minute  and  extended  observations  would  requii-e  to  be  eutcred 
upon  to  ascertain  the  relative  times  of  the  ri|K:uess  of  the  anthers  and  the 
stigma,  and  to  watch  the  whole  course  of  fertilization,  to  note  with  pre- 
cision the  i>art  which  insects,  and  particular  insects,  take  iu  the  general 
Dcouomy  of  fertilization  with  regard  to  this  special  plant.  Hut  prol>ubly 
the  cotton  grower  would  be  litllc  disposed  to  take  any  but  the  most 
practical  and  obvious  view  of  a  grub,  and  think  mora  of  bis  half-eaten 
IcaTca  and  destroyed  buds  than  of  the  general  scheme  of  nature.  But 
to  return  to  tlic  beauty  of  the  crop  :  if  the  flower  ia  beautiful,  the  pure 
white  6lameuts  iu  which  the  seeds  arc  enclosed  are  not  less  so,  nhether 
on  the  tree  iu  its  natural  state,  or  as  it  issues  from  the  machine,  cleaucil 
of  its  seeds,  like  a  miniature  cascade  of  whipped  cream,  or  stored  in 
snoW'hcaps  before  being  formed  into  bales  for  transport.  Another  of 
our  eropH  just  beginning  to  come  forward  iii  conbe,  and  the  Cvttfec  tree 
has  a  lin-elinesi;  surpassing  the  cotton  bush.  The  leaf  is  of  so  glassy  a 
green,  and  the   Uowcrj  aa   it   bursts  suddenly  some  morning   uu   the 
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gladijcncd  eye  of  the  planter,  so  wliite,  to  delicately  white,  like  that  of 
it»  cogcncr  the  camellia.  J^'or  can  anything  well  surpass  the  tobacco 
plaut  as  a  pleasant  object  to  tlic  eye.  Tlic  'uhites  have  not  yet  gone 
in  tor  it  to  any  great  extent,  but  there  arc  little  clumps  at  tho  doors  of 
many  nalirc  houees,  and  vlien  the  delicate  pink  floirer  is  out  it 
brighleiiB  tip  the  village,  min^^lnl,  an  it  may  be,  anil  as  I  have  seen  it, 
with  the  orange  blossoms  shed  ]iroru6cly  from  a  roir  of  Moli  Kana 
trees,  anmtid  the  villaj^e  Kara.  Mr.  MeKvoy  hsH  hnd  the  good  taafe  to 
border  tho  walks  throu<;h  \m  plantation  with  crotons — those  gay  bushes, 
with  variegated  leaves  of  every  combination  of  Inic,  which  arc  in- 
digenous to  Kiji,  the  New  HchridpH,  and  the  Sulnmon  Islands,  and  form 
tlic  chief  ornament  of  onr  gardens.  They  grow  with  ihe  greatest  case 
from  slips,  and  it  is  well  they  do  so,  as  from  the  little  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  of  iheir  hnbits  it  is  clear  it  would  be  difficult  to  roisc  them 
from  seed,  Tliey  belong  to  the  Montfcia  of  LinntcuB,  where  the  male 
and  feuiale  flowers  arc  separate,  although  on  the  same  plant;  and  the 
Monacin  mouadflphfa ,  where  the  stamens  form,  as  it  were,  one  separate 
little  bundle  by  themsrivcs,  bursting  forth  from  one  containing  corcr- 
ing.  I  have  noticed  several  instances  of  the  male  and  female  flower* 
coming  to  maturity  at  difTcrcnt  times,  so  that  impregnation  could  not 
have  taken  place  from  the  same  plant;  but  liotli  sets  of  tlowers  arc  so 
Iragile,  and  the  position  of  my  bonse,  facing  the  trade  wind,  so  exposed, 
that  any  observations  I  have  yet  been  able  to  make  arc  worthless. 
There  cnu  be  no  doubt  of  their  effectiveness  asomament.and  tliey  haTc 
been  freely  and  even  )avi»hly  used  at  Cicia.  With  the  bread-fruit  and 
cocoa-nut  trceo,  and  the  sea  and  white  reef  seen  through  the  foliage, 
they  coniliitio  to  make  the  plantation  a  picture.  It  may  be  wortli 
noting,  before  pii«iing  on,  that  one  of  our  roost  useful  plants,  cotton; 
*he  most  bcantil'iil  llowering  bush  we  possess,  and  which  grows  freely 
■everywhere,  the  Ifihiscus ;  and  a  weed  which  promises  to  become  a  great 
nuisance,  the  Sida  rrtusa,  all  belong  to  the  same  natural  order.  Tliis 
4a  not  unlike  the  families  of  man  ;  some  coming  to  usefulness,  some  to 
be  distinguished  oroameuts,  while  others  allow  their  good  quaUties  to 
be  overcome,  and  cumber  the  ground  as  worthless  and  no&ious  weeds. 

Ki'Xt  day  we  returned  to  Mango,  the  proprietor  of  Cieia  coming  with 
us,  to  prm-eed  to  his  other  islaud  of  Kauuihca.  We  were  again  lucky 
with  (be  irind,  and  the  twenty-Bve  miles  or  so  of  distaocc  were  traversed 
rapidty.  Mr.  Rupert  Ityder  was  in  waiting  to  conduct  us  lo  his 
rusideiiee  in  the  interior.  Mango  is  also  mainly  a  eottou  and  eocoa- 
nut  plantniion.  and  one  which  has  distinguished  itself  by  gaining  the 
gold  midal  for  sea-ishind  cotton  at  tlic  Philadelphia  and  Paris 
Kxhibitiotiii.  It  certoiuly  roust  have  been  gratifying  to  the  owners  to 
beat  the  Americans  on  tiiclr  owa  ground.  Tlic  cotton  crop  at  Mango 
bad  ju»t  Im-ch  reaped,  and  the  bushes  pruneil  dowu  to  the  ground  ;  the 
young  lenves  beginning  to  appear  and  lo  throw  a  delicate  tinge  of 
greeik  over  llie  slopes,  where  they  are  planted  with  a  ngid  regularity. 
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I  thus  had  not  the  opportunitj  of  seeing  the  estate  in  its  glory,  but  I 
saTT  enough  to  satisfy  auy  one  to  what  a  pitch  of  agricultural  pcrfcctiou 
on  estate  in  Fiji  can  be  hronght.  After  passing  the  seaward  range  of 
hillSf  irc  find  ourselves  dropping  down  into  \  vast  interior  volley,  whfch 
had  evidently  been  nt  one  time  a  lake  or  lagoon.  The  description  of 
an  fttoll,  or  young  coral  ishiud,  is  familiar  to  my  readers,  and  Mango 
has  the  appearance  of  an  aloll  which  ha»  been  rained  by  subterranean 
igneous  agency,  and  then  gradually  the  soil  and  dihris  which  had 
covered  the  surroundiug  elevations  washed  down  into  the  central 
valley.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  be  shut  up  to  the  theory 
of  subsidence  in  the  South  Seas,  this  valley  on  which  we  look 
may  be  imagined  to  have  at  one  time  formed  the  crest  and  crater  of 
an  enormous  volcano,  throwing  its  lurid  light  and  destructive  missiles 
over  a  continent  atrctching  even  to  the  bounds  of  ;Vsia.  The  aides  are 
undoubtedly  coralline,  but  there  mny  have  been  atolls  in  ages  before  the 
mountains^  as  there  have  been  lu  ages  which  have  succeeded.  In  the 
mcautime  it  makes  a  perfect  propcity,  combining  the  agricultural  laud, 
which,  from  the  form  of  the  valley,  is,  as  it  were,  all  under  the  eye  of 
the  proprietor,  with  hill  slopes  covered  with  »U  manner  of  fruit  and 
useful  trees.  One  of  the  features  of  the  inland  is  a  walk  from  thft 
maustun-housc  to  the  sen,  where  it  has  burst  through  a  narrow  gateway 
of  rock  and  formed  a  beauteous  lagoon  within;  or,  rather,  has  it  not 
been  the  exit  through  which  the  waters  of  the  great  central  lagoon  forced 
their  way  when  its  bottom  was  tilted  up,  and  its  floods  escaped,  by  the 
powerful  hand  of  the  subterranean  demon?  The  walk  is  fringed  with 
orange  and  lime  trees  and  rare  palms,  and  already  the  proprietors  see 
literally  the  fruit  of  their  labours  in  abuudant  crops,  which  bear  the 
branches  to  the  earth.  The  late  Commodore  Goodcnough  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  this  gateway  from  the  ocean  and  the  walk  from  the 
mansion-house.  On  our  return  we  entered  a  valley  of  lime  trees,  all  iu 
benriug,  and  pushed  through  it  to  a  commanding  position  for  a  view, 
where  we  Jooked  down  upon  our  schooner  at  anchor,  and  the  wild  duck 
akimuiing  over  the  inner  portion  of  the  blue  salt  lake  which  we  had 
quitted  far  below. 

Next  day  we  quitted  Mango  with  regret,  and  bore  up  for  Kana- 
Ihca,  au  islaud  higher  and  with  more  precipitous  hill-sides  than 
Cicia,  but,  like  it,  forming  one  large  cotton  and  cocoa-nut  plantation, 
divided  between  two  proprietors.  To  fKcilitatc  our  inspection  of  the 
islaud  we  passed  one  night  with  the  Scotch  pni'lucr  of  Mr.  McKvoy> 
who  had  been  under  the  same  teachers  :is  myself  at  St.  Audrews  (but  a 
good  many  years  later),  and  another  under  the  roof  of  a  hospitablo 
German,  whose  walls  were  covered  with  prints  of  the  great  events  of 
the  Franeo-German  war.  I  should  have  liked  much  to  have  visited 
Loma-loma,  the  chief  native  town  and  European  settlement  of  the  Lau 
district,  but  the  wind  would  not  serve,  and  wc  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  cmisiug  on  a  fine  breezy  aftcruoon  along  the  long  western  shore 
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of  Vanua  Balani,  aod  tlicn  to  slretdi  awaj-  again  to  Cieia,  whence,  iritli 
a  spanking'  furoui'nble  wiud,  wo  made  Ovalau  iu  a  singlu  cool  tnoouligbt 
night  and  bnruing;  moruiag. 


Do  my  i-eaders  now  believe  that  l''iji  is  only  a  colony  to  be  scouted  at, 
or  arc  tlicy  beginning  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  somewhat 
magnificent  ixisacssion  of  England,  another  bright  jewel  in  the  erown  of 
our  gracious  Queen  ?     To  confirm  that  impreeaion,  to  clinch  the  nail, 
come  with  me  ou  cue  more  trip,  or  ratht-r,  as  it  commenced  under 
nnfavourablc  auspices,  remain  in  your  comfortable  casy-chairs,  and  bear 
with  me  while  I  spin  the  yarn,    ^ty  family  had  left  in  the  pigmy  steamer 
Pretty  Jane  (oh,  what  a  name  for  what  an  object  I)  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Rambi,  an  island  belonging  to  propricton  of  whom  the  Hon.  John  IIiQ 
is  the  resident  partner.      It  is  only  130  miles  from   Lcvukaj  but  duty 
bad  to  be  attended  to  Srst,  and  it  was  arranged  that  1  should  follow 
when  1  could.     Two  weeks  after,  the  weather  settled  down  to  storm ; 
strong  northerly  winds  with  squalls  of  rain,  which  in  the  end  culmiaatcd 
in  a  bnrricane  iu  the  latitude  of  Xcw  CaleJonia.     But  I  had  secured  a 
posBage  in  the  schooner  Louisiana,  which   was   bound   for  Rotuouili, 
and  the  owners,  Messrs.  Ilcdcmanu  &  Co.,  kindly  engaged  to  put  me  on 
shore  at  llambi.     1  went  on  board  on  one  occasion,  but  the  captain  was 
indisposed  lo  start,  promising,  bowcrer,  to  do  so  without  foil  iu  the 
morning.    The  night  was  boiatr-mus,  and  when  I  got  up  I  was  somcnhat 
uneasy  to  fmd  that  the  baruiuetcr,  In  place  of  rising,  had  gone  down 
another  tenth,  and  was  decidedly  at  hurricane  depth.    However,  I  hoped 
the  wind  would  veer  to  the  west,  wliJcb  ts  a  rare  wind  with  us,  but  very 
favourable  for  the  intended  voyage.    The  master,  having  given  his  vord 
to  go,  no  sooner  saw  mo  coming  than  he  cmlMirkcd  a  number  of  Itntumah 
nativca  who  wore  rotuniing  to  their  ltomc«,  and  wo  set  sail.      He  Mas 
very  doubtful  of  the  prudence  of  doing  so,  and  was  not  much  cheered 
when,  on  hailing  the  misslouar}'  schooner  J'uArV.ce  to  ask  whither  she  was 
bound,  received  the  answer  "  To  Nai-koro-koro,  na  1  don't  like  the  look 
of  things."     The  place  mentioned  is  a  small  bay,  Iwttcr  sheltered  than 
LcTuka  from  the  north  winds.     V\'c  crossed  at  r.icing  speed  the  twelve 
miles  which  separate  ns  from  the  island  of  Wakaya,  and  it  wan  only 
when  we  rounded  the  point  of  the  reef  of  that  island  that  wc  felt  the 
full  force  of  the  Koro  Sea.      It  was  evident  wc  were  in  for  it ;   the  large 
sails  wore  reefed,  and  wc  went  plunging  on,  with  the  gusts  from  the 
north   getting  stronger  aud   stronger.      Ovalau  was    conecnlcd    iu    a 
squall ;  Ngau  was  in  a  mautic ;  the  barometer  continued  to  keep  lower 
tlinu  the  master  had  ever  sccu  it,  and  at  Icuglh  he  told  uie  there  woe 
no  use  attempting  to  go   on,  for   the  night  would  certaiuly  be  worse 
than  the  day.      1  told  him  to  do  what  he  thought  best,  and  he  accord- 
ingly made  up  liitt  mind  to  run  fur  shdlur  lo  the  i^ilaud  of  Nairdi,  iilwat 
thirty  niilw  or  so   from  Ovalau,  as  he  knew  the   pahoage  throiif;b  the 
rceftj  into  n  SAfe  uook.     Lcttiug  the  tKdiuuncr  oil'  before  the  wind,  the 
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motion,  became  so  much  more  easj  that  the  poor  passengers  got  some 
respite  from  their  sufferings.  As  we  neared  the  reefs  the  master  went 
aloft  to  watch  for  the  passage;  a  trader,  who  well  knew  these  seaa>  took 
the  tiller ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  two  Rotumah  sailors  at  the  main- 
boom,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies  inputting  her  about,  we  went  speed- 
ing on,  and  soon  found  ourselres  safely  anchored  iu  a  little  bay  sheltered 
from  the  north  by  a  spit  of  land.  Two  anchors  were  let  go,  and  the 
top-masts  sent  down,  as  violent  gusts  were  still  sweeping  down  ;  but  the 
ship  once  made  safe,  we  thought  it  better,  with  a  regard  to  comfort,  to 
go  on  shore. 

The  Dative  town  was  small,  and  the  head  men  were  all  absent  at 
the  meeting  of  chiefs  at  Ban,  so  that  little  could  be  done  for  us 
but  to  give  us  a  house,  which  iu  some  of  the  gusts  threatened  to 
collapse.  Here,  when  our  gear  had  been  brought  and  our  evening 
meal  cooked,  all  the  village,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  to 
watch  the  movements  of  a  lady  and  her  child,  who  were  also  going, 
under  my  escort,  to  Kambi,  to  observe  what  and  how  we  ate,  and  to 
share  amongst  them  what  we  could  afford  to  dispense.  The  house 
continued  crowded  till  a  late  hour,  and  I  feel  on  these  occasions  what  a 
deprivation  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  natives  as 
fiueutly  as  one  would  like.  Of  course  I  have  learned  it  somewhat,  as 
Fijian  is  the  language  in  which  we  also  speak  to  our  Polynesian  servants, 
every  one  of  whom  probably  comes  from  a  different  island,  with  a  different 
language;  and  I  can  also  read  Fijian  with  a  little  diEHculty,  but  to  be 
able  to  express  one's  thoughts,  so  as  to  do  some  good  on  an  occasion  like 
this,  requires  a  more  constaut  contact  with  the  natives  than  my  official 
duties  permit.  But  I  was  able  to  tell  them  of  the  death  of  Boko 
Isikeli  of  Ra,  who  had  expired  during  the  chiefs'  meeting  at  Bau,  and 
at  length  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  explanation  of  the 
battle  of  Ulundi,  forming  a  model  of  the  square  with  sardine  boxes  on 
the  mat, , and  showing  by  means  of  pellets  of  jam  how  the  Zulus 
swarmed. 

All  that  night  and  next  day  the  weather  continued  bad,  scarcely 
giving  a  chance  to  leave  the  house,  but  we  re-embarked  on  the 
following  morning,  and,  the  glass  having  gone  up  a  tenth,  crept  out. 
Under  the  lee  of  the  reef  all  was  smooth  sailing,  but  when  we  got  once 
more  to  the  open  Koro  sea  we  met  a  huge  roll  from  the  north  by  east, 
which  threatened  to  shake  the  masts  out  of  the  craft  and  the  very  teeth 
out  of  our  heads.  Fortunately,  the  breeze  coming  more  from  the  west 
greatly  strengthened,  and  so  reefing  our  mainsail  and  foresail  as  before, 
we  dashed  on,  and  iu  one  long  stretch  of  eighty  miles  reached  the  ra$t 
side  of  the  island  of  Taviuui  by  midnight.  Once  under  shelter  of  tlio 
high  laud,  the  water  was  like  a  pood.  With  a  clear  moon  shining  iu 
a  cloudless  sky,  we  tacked  back  along  the  coa^t  to  get  into  Somo-somo 
Straits,  up  which  our  route  lay,  aud  tliis  we  accomplished  in  the  early 
morning  hours.     The  gentle  breeze  was  dead  ahead,  so  while  we  pass 
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the  forcnoou  tacking  up  between  Taviuni  am]  VaiiQa  Lcvu,  vttb  the 
Iiot  S1IU  streaming  dovu  on  the  decks,  let  mc  draw  attenltoii  tu  the 
noble  iiiuture  Taviuni  presents,  with  that  girdle  of  wliite  clouds  tyiog 
so  (iairaty  half-way  h^'tvvccn  <tca  and  ftuminit.  The  topmost  peaks  ars 
now  supposed  to  be  four  tbonsaml  feet  high,  hot  the  whole  island  is,  as 
it  verCj  uno  huge  monntain-hack,  some  tircutr-four  miles  long  and 
covered  with  a  vegetation  which  iridicatca  a  rich  soil.  I  first  visited  it 
three  years  ago,  and  can  distinguish  now  the  9|>ot  under  which  I  rested 
at  noon  to  re-invigoratc  the  crew  of  tht?  whalc-hoat  in  which  I  journeyed 
up  the  const.  The  trees  above  were  dense  with  trailing  conrolvolos, 
■which  sheltered  us  from  the  sun,  and  while  thus  at  rest,  floating  on 
a  pool  where  the  bright- colon  red  coral  fUK  were  flitting,  wc  all  slept  as  in 
a  veritable  land  of  lotus-eaters.  Had  this  island  been  in  the  West 
Indies,  its  »oil  would  have  been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  Frenclu 
Sritish,  and  Spaniard,  contending  for  its  posscvsion.  As  it  ia, 
white  settlers — Atncriean  and  Huglish — have  quietly  taken  posses- 
sion of  nearly  the  half  uoder-land  Krautcd  originally  by  the  lato 
Till  Cakau,  aud  now  confirmed  hy  the  Crown,  and  wj  can  sec  their 
houses  along  the  coast,  and  the  new  clearings  far  up  on  the  hillsidcj. 
The  lower  grounds  have  been  put  under  cocoa-nuts,  while  cotton  culture, 
under  the  sHmulus  of  better  prices,  is  being  revived  j  hut  the  island  i* 
evidently  cut  out  by  nature  for  coffee  plantations.  Some  bare  been 
formed,  this  sca^n  having  witnessed  the  ripe  berries  on  those  tree* 
l)la&ted  two  aud  a  half  yeai-s  ago,  while  other  plantatioiui  are  Wmg  com- 
menced on  the  elevated  spots  where  we  cnn  dcteut  the  clearings.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  three  thotisand  feet  was  considered  a  good  altitude  for 
coffee  in  Jamaica,  but  everything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
The  tree  has  been  found  to  thrive  in  Taviuni,  ijuitc  near  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  that  it  will  thrive  as  liigbns  cultivation  can  reach  on  that  island  t* 
undoubted.  The  bright,  almost  too  bright,  pramtso  for  the  colony  which 
the  success  of  the  flrst  coflee  ptuntntions  held  out,  has  been  somewhat 
dimoied  by  the  discovery  that  the  Ceylon  coffee  diwasc,  caused  by  the 
fungus  IJemtleia  vastafrU,  has  been  introduced  tu  a  plautatioa  on  the 
Itcwa.  This  was  doubly  unfortunate,  us  it  conld  easily  have  been  avoided 
by  reasonable  care  in  those  who  were  imjiorting  yoiiug  plants  from  a 
colony  where  the  disease  was  raging.  The  Uovernracnt,  yielding 
ucither  to  the  cry  for  extreme  measures  wliicb  wxs  raised,  nor  to  the- 
temptation  to  leave  those  who  had  committed  Lho  mistake  to  bear  tbe 
burden,  introduced  a  measure  by  which  infected  estates  arc  placed  in  « 
specie*  of  [[uarantine,  and  the  proprietor  forced  to  adopt,  under  the 
directions  of  the  chief  medical  officer,  the  most  approved  treatment  for 
getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Ouly  two  estates  have  as  yet  been  pro- 
claimed, and  both  in  the  same  district,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  scourge- 
will  be  kept  under.  But  coffee  is  evidently  a  delicute  plant,  and  it  will 
bo  subject  to  all  those  blights  canscd  by  grub  and  fungus  which  arc  so  fre- 
quent in  all  countries,  bat  especially  amtd  the  teeming  vegetation  of  & 
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young  tropical  colony,  where  pbntatiuns  must  be  formed  on  a  soil  rich 
aud  reeking  with  Tcgetnble  defjris. 

With  one  long  tack  fi-om  the  i-illage  of  Wariki  wc  reached  the 
eastern  coast  of  Vanua  Lcvu,  Karolii  stunding  grandly  out  before  ns. 
It  ia  a  high  island  like  Xgau  or  Ovalaii,  and  attcrly  unlike  the 
Windward  Islands  which  I  have  described.  It  lies  across  the  mouth 
of  a  very  deep  nndalation  in  the  coast  of  Vanua  Lcvu,  called  Natcwa 
Bay,  irhicli  cleaves  the  land,  it  i*  said,  to  a  depth  of  nearly  forty 
mdcs.  Tlic  one  horn  of  the  bay  is  the  jwint  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Ibe  Great  Island^  white  the  other  stretches  away  far  ont  to  the  east 
and  north,  and  is  called  Undu  Point.  Tlic  hills  of  Rambi  are 
ricIJy  wooded,  as  are  those  on  the  land  opiiositc,  along  which  we 
now  glide.  A  great  reef  ttrctehcs  acrosn  from  island  to  U!and,  and 
after  many  trials  during  the  hot  and  weary  afccruooa  wc  find  we 
cannot  reach  the  opening,  and  snuset  finds  us  creeping  in  to  anchor  in  a 
scqueetcrctl  but  most  picturesque  bay  on  the  Vanua  Lcvu  coast.  I  now 
bethink  me  of  a  signal  which  1  had  arranged  with  my  wife  and  Mr. 
Hill  fur  exactly  such  an  emergency.  Getting  the  ship's  boat,  I  was  pulled 
round  to  an  adjoining  bay,  where  lives  a  settler  originally  from  the'Mang 
toon  o'  Kirkaldy,"  and  he  most  obligingly  undertook  to  light  three  fires  at 
equal  di»itauccs  apart,  and  to  keep  tUem  burning  till  he  saw  an  answer- 
ing signal  fruni  Kambi.  This  done,  we  waited  patiently,  and  ahout  an 
hour  after  dark  saw  a  fim  blazing  up  on  tha  Hambi  coa-st.  It  was, 
however,  eleven  at  night  hnfure  the  boat  arrived,  and  two  in  the  mornin* 
before  the  sturdy  Polynesian  rowers  tliaukfally  ran  up  the  boat  on  the 
Rambi  biracli,  anil  wc,  four  days  out  from  Levuka,  laid  our  vrearicd 
hcails  on  the  pillow. 

Our  sojourn  on  the  ii^land  for  the  next  ten  days,  however,  far  more 
than  cotnpen.sated  for  the  trouble.  The  house  is  finely  situated 
on  a  spur  overlooking  the  bold  hills  of  Vunna  Lcvu.  Tlic  long 
Uodu  Point  ctuHCii  in  the  view  towards  the  north,  making  the  part 
of  the  sea  riaihlc  apjiciar  one  great  lake,  and  all  around  us,  and  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  and  at  onr  feet  in  the  plain,  the  yonng  cocon-nuta  are 
waving.  Let  ua  go  down  to  the  bench  to  visit  the  machinery  houses, 
and  thus  get  an  idea  of  the  work  upon  an  estate  of  this  description. 
These  vast  heaps  of  cocoa-nnts  are  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  island, 
which  lias  a  circnmfcrenec  of  about  thirty  milrs,  and  after  the  kernel  has 
been  extracted  and  dric<l  on  the  long  vatas,  or  tables,  or  in  the  steam 
drying-house,  which  is  the  more  improved  method,  it  is  packed  in  bags 
for  transport  by  the  inter-island  steamers  to  Lcmka,  or  by  some  of 
the  small  craft  which  the  merchants  employ  to  collect  their  cargoes. 
The  price  iu  the  island  is  about  ,€14  per  ton.  But  after  the  keruel 
has  been  disposed  of,  the  husk  is  attacked,  and  by  means  of  various 
machines  popularly  called  "  devils "  it  is  torn  into  the  fibre  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  cleaned  of  its  dust  (which  is  a  valuable  com- 
post), and    turned  into  bristles   for  bruahea,  or   treated  as    fibre  to 
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be  packed  iuta  bales  fur  export.  All  the  labuurci-s  vLo  attend 
to  these  maehiuea  an:  PulyiurKiuiU),  timiiy  of  tliem  nii  Kambi  being  tlic 
wild-looktug  Tukalaiis  from  ilic  Gilbert  ami  Martilian  group.  Let  us 
vatcli  for  a  uioiucut  the  two  who  arc  from  the  New  Ilebriilcs,  lurniog 
the  acrcw-prcas  by  wbieh  the  fibre  ia  conaprcascd  intn  bales.  One  of 
tbcni  is  a  survivor  of  tlic  Carl  massacre^  who  rcftiscil  to  go  home 
vhon  ODC  of  Her  Mftjcsty's  ships  came  to  repatriate  the  rcmiiant  vho 
i^eaped.  Three  of  them  fcti  they  hatl  had  enough  of  tlic  kch  luid  its 
iucidciits,  and  preferred  to  remain  where  ihcy  were.  They  arc  naked 
Uaek  giants,  and  as  they  throw  their  force  to  turn  tho  liaudlc  of  the 
Bcrc\r>  eapstan-fiisliioDj  their  muscles  stand  out,  and  tho  whole  frame  ia 
a  model  of  herculean  power.  The  atoreliousc  is  full  of  balcs^  ready  for 
the  steamer  by  which  we  expect  to  leave,  and  these  And  a  market  iu 
Sydney,  while  the  bristles  go  to  Euglaud.  Wo  pasa  along  by  the 
labourers'  houses,  and  there  we  find  tLe  familiar  coolies,  and  hear  again 
the  "Salnam,  Sahib,"  often  heard  when  I  sojourned  tu  Mauritius. 
Mr.  Hill  is  the  only  proprietor  us  yet  who  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
take  up  about  one  huudrud  of  the  lirst  ship-load  of  Indian  immigrants. 
Tbcy  live  tjuitc  friendly  side  by  side  with  the  Polynesians,  whom  ihcy 
term  "luuglis."  A  curious  tratfic  has  arisen  between  thcni,  the  Poly- 
nesians going  out  to  the  iroods  to  hunt  the  wild  pigs,  which  they  sell 
to  the  Indians,  who  get  much  better  wages  than  themselres,  for  a  dollar 
0  pig.  And  ou  the  bread-fruit,  which  grows  in  prufui>iou,  and  other 
extras,  the  Coolies  arc  becoming  fat  and  sleek.  Passing  on,  we  get  into 
a  cocoa-nut  grove,  which  stretches  a  long  distance  along  the  coast,  the 
hip  of  the  full  tide  coming  up  to  the  rery  roots  of  the  first  line  of  trees. 
Ou  some  of  the  trees  the  nuts  arc  so  thick  as  to  defy  computation,  being 
indeed  too  crowded  fur  growth.  As  many  ns  three  hundred  have  beeu 
counted  on  one  tree,  but  this  is  only  when  they  arc  as  small  as  applci-, 
for  they  full  abundantly  in  the  struggle  of  tlic  fittest  to  survive.  Still 
farther  along  the  coast,  wc  come  to  other  Hats  and  vallcysj  which  arc 
also  being  cleared  out  for  planting  with  cueua-nuLs  or  cotton^  and  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  exports  from  this  one  island  alone  will,  in  not 
muiy  years,  equal  the  exports  from  the  whole  colony  when  I  ariivcd.  Ou 
one  occasion,  when  the  ladies  went  by  boat  ou  a  picnic  to  a  locality  colled 
Gcorgia,whcre  the  proprietor  lias  another  house,  1  walked  with  Mr.  Uuutcr, 
the  chief  police  magistrate  of  Lcviika,  .along  the  coast  a  distance  which  woi 
stated  to  be  six  miles,  but  which  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  without  a  breath 
of  wind  in  the  wootls,  I  took  to  be  double  the  distance.  The  immenBc 
vatu  trees  were  shedding  their  long  tassels  of  pink  and  white  flowers, 
which  filled  the  whole  air  with  a  delicate  perfume.  The  path  passed 
through  timber  which,  from  its  majestic  growth,  showed  the  richucsa  of 
the  soil,  and  ou  our  return  iu  the  evening  by  ica  wc  hod  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  \iewing  the  finely  wooded  Iillls,  which,  even  in  (he  days  when 
CommoiJore  Wilkes  made  his  sorrcy  of  llio  group,  caused  ILambi  to  be 
distinguished  among  tltc  islands.     The  Tinoiiee,  iho  »uccesi»or  of  llie 
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Pretty  Jane,  and  a  steamer  more  worthy  of  the  colony,  arrived  all  too 
soon  to  cut  short  our  expeditions  in  search  of  wood  pigeons  and  wild 
pigs,  and  our  struggles  at  lawn  tennis  when  the  sun  was  dipping  behind 
the  mountains  of  Vanua  LeTU.  She  was  filled  up  with  cotton  and 
copra  from  the  Windward,  with  bales  of  fibre  from  Undu  Point,  and 
when  she  had  taken  in  the  Rambi  bales,  with  some  hundreds  of  bags  of 
copra  from  Vuna  Point,  Taviuni,  she  sailed  for  Levuka,  vi&  Savu-savu 
Bay,  bearing  us  homeward  to  Ovalau,  which,  after  all,  can  hold  its  own 
in  loveliness  with  any  island  of  the  group. 

My  yarn  is  spun,  and  will  hare  accomplished  what  I  intended  if  it 
creates  some  greater  interest  in  the  colony,  and  enables  the  reader  to 
perceive  that  we  are  not  living  among  club-brandishing  savages,  but  in 
a  settled  community,  and  that  the  little  we  have  yet  been  able  to  achieve 
has  been  but  the  first  feeble  efibrts  of  a  young  giant  beginning  to  feel 
the  limbs  which  he  will  soon  use  with  greater  and  ever-increasing  power 
and  effect. 

John  Gorki e. 
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WC  a?e  ZftproatkiB^  a  cnm  Id  Ute  a£uTs  cf  tl:e  East  tlie  iicportuice 
of  vbich  seems  to  be  bat  feebir  appicbccdcd  is  Earope.  The 
Great  Poven  bave  made  certain  formal  demukU  opon  Turin-,  bued 
vpoo  tbe  TreatT  of  Berlin.  Tber  bare  demanded,  in  the  strongest 
terms  knovn  to  diplonacT,  tbe  ixaaoa  of  certain  territorr  to  Monte- 
negro,  tbe  itxrtificatioD  of  tbe  Greek  frontier,  tbe  establishment  of  a 
idinmed  and  aotonomoDS  goremment  in  Macedonia  and  Armenia. 
Tbeve  ii  no  qnestion  now  of  tbe  viadom  or  the  0{^rtaneness  of  these 
demands.  Tber  bare  been  made  br  nnited  Europe,  nnder  tbe  lead  of 
England.  Eon^  and  Tnrkej  stand  lace  to  face.  No  aHoprcniise  is 
possible.  Ooe  partr  or  tbe  other  must  retreat  and  submit.  Adt  form 
of  compromise  would  be  a  ticUmt  for  Tnrfcer,  and  vonld  demonstrate 
her  ability  to  resist  and  defj  tbe  pover  of  Europe.  Xo  one  can  blame 
tbe  Snltan  for  holding  out  to  tbe  last,  for  sncccssful  resistance  would 
be  a  triampb  sucfa  as  no  Saltan  has  won  during  the  present  century ; 
■nd,  in  his  eyes,  there  it  far  more  at  stake  than  appears  in  tbe  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  With  him  it  is  a  qnesrion  of  the  reriTal  or  the 
dcstmction  of  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Caliphat.  This  is  a  &ct 
which  seems  to  be  so  little  understood  in  Europe  that  the  obstinacy  of 
ike  Porte  appears  inexplicable ;  bat  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  fully 
^jprehended  ia  England,  and  probably  it  has  already  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Ministry  in  its  relations  to  India  and  Ccatral  .Asia. 

For  many  years  tbe  inflaence  of  the  Sultan  as  Caliph  of  all  Massol- 
mSDS  has  been  on  the  wane.  It  was  in  its  origin  a  usurpation  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  which  was  tolerated  by  the  Mohammedan 
world  because  of  tbe  power  and  dignity  of  these  somvigns.  Hey 
were,  in  fact,  tbe  leaders  of  tbe  a^ressire  forces  of  Islam,  and  on  this 
ground  oonld  claim  to  be  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  Caliphat.     But  of 
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late  years  ttic  Ottomans  have  been  giving  vay  before  tlie  advancing 
power  of  Chri»leu(loo>,  and  since  the  days  of  Mabmoud  II.  the  Sidtann 
have  been  forced  to  iuterest  tlicmselvcs  cliiell)-  in  the  maiutcriance  of 
their  civil  rights.  lu  these  neither  the  JIussulmaus  of  luilia  and 
Central  Asia,  nor  tlie  Arabs  of  Tnrkey,  have  any  interest.  For  the 
krabs,  the  Turkish  Sultau  is  doubly  a  usurper.  He  represent-*  a  bar- 
uian  horde  which  has  uo  right  to  rule  owr  Arabs  cither  in  spiritual 
or  temporal  affairs.  This  spirit  of  hostility  to  Turks  has  been  gaihcring 
,»trcngt)i  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Kgyj>t,  for  many  years,  and  notliing  baa 
;cn  wanting  to  secure  their  iiidependenec  but  the  consent  of  EiiropCj 
or  an  able  leader.  All  these  countries  are  ripe  for  rebellion.  The 
Mussulmans  of  India  and  Central  Asia  were  uot  hostile  to  tlic  Sultan, 
but  simply  indifferent.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  and  nothing  to  hope 
fiporo  him.  Under  these  circnmBtancea  the  Sultan  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  civil  ruler,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  rcBson  why  the 
Turkish  Government,  under  the  influence  of  Europe,  might  not  noon 
become  a  purely  aeeular  government. 

But  the  present  Sultan,  as  soou  as  he  was  firmly  seated  on  bis 
throne  and  had  been  saved  tram  the  Russians  by  Knglish  intervention, 
adopted  a  new  i>olicy,  which  was  to  some  extent  the  rcsntt  of  bis 
education,  which  had  bcou  chiefly  religious,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent, 
perhaiw*,  the  result  of  his  obseri'ation  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Empire 
under  Kumpcan  influence.  lie  dctcrminrd  to  strengthen  bis  positiou 
by  reviving  the  power  of  the  Caliphat,  and  rousing  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  This  determination  is  the  key  to  most  of  the 
events  of  the  past  year.  It  was  this  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
detunation  of  Dr.  Koclle'a  Kbodja,  Achmet,  and  bis  life  was  saved 
only  by  the  vigoroua  intervention  of  Sir  Ilcory  Layard.  It  was  this 
which  prompted  the  extraordinary  decisions  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Clema  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Kbaircddin  Pacha,  when  it  was 
formally  nnuonnccd  that  the  Snltan  reigned  as  the  Caliph  of  the 
Mussulman  world,  that  he  was  bound  to  sustain  the  Sheraat  as  the 
only  law  of  the  J^mpire,  and  thai  he  could  not  delegate  any  part  of  his 
authority  to  any  other  person.  It  was  this  spirit  of  fanaticism, 
originating  in  the  palace,  which  led  to  the  murder  of  Colonel  Commaroff 
by  one  uf  the  Sultan's  atteudaufs,  and  which  bas  thus  far  protected  the 
municrer  against  all  Europe.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  murder  of  hundreds  of  Christians  in  and  around  Con- 
stantinople, for  which  no  Mussulman  has  yet  bocu  punished.  Tlie 
treatuient  of  the  Armenians,  which  has  led  many  calm  and  thoughtfnl 
men  to  believe  that  there  is  a  deliberate  intention  of  exterminating 
them,  has  resulted  from  this  same  determination  to  restore  fbe  Moham- 
mcxlau  power  in  .A&ia  Minor.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Albanian 
agitation  was  more  the  result  of  religious  than  of  national  propaganda, 
although  it  has  now  assumed  a  national  character  which,  if  the  Sultan 
fails  to  intimidate  Kurupe,  will  react  against  his  authority.     The  events 
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which  have  transpired  in  Arabia,  including  especially  the  murder  of  the 
Sherif  of  Mecca,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Caliph  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  trusty  supporter  of  the  Sultan  in  his  place,  have 
all  related  to  this  question. 

A  very  vigorous  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  at  the  same  time  in 
India,  Afghanistan,  and  Central  Asia  against  the  English  and  Russian 
GoTcmmentSj  and  with  the  object  of  bringing  these  Mohammedans  once 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  Sultan.  Every  post  that  goes  from 
Constantinople  to  India  carries  out  numbers  of  incendiary  documents, 
and  there  is  a  continual  going  and  coming  of  emissaries.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  English  and  Russian  Governments  have  full 
and  complete  information  in  regard  to  these  efforts,  and  they  probably 
realize  the  importance  of  them  in  relation  to  the  pending  contest  with 
the  Sultan. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  action  of  the  European 
Powers  is  to  determine  whether  this  effort  of  the  Sultan  to  revive  the 
influence  of  the  Caliphat  is  to  succeed  or  fail.  The  Mohammedan  world 
is  hesitating.  The  Arabs  would  prefer  to  see  the  Caliphat  transferred 
to  Mecca.  In  India  and  Central  Asia  the  people  are  in  a  state  of 
expectant  attention,  if  I  may  borrow  this  term  from  Dr.  Carpenter.  In 
Turkey  certain  classes  have  been  reached  by  this  fanatical  revival,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  interests^  Every- 
thing now  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  Caliph  of  Constanti- 
iKiple  is  strong  enough  to  resist  Europe.  If  he  is  forced  to  submit  and 
yield  to  the  demands  which  have  been  made  upon  him  in  regard  to 
Montenegro,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Armenia,  his  influence  in  India, 
Central  Asia,  and  Arabia  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  Turks  themselv^es 
will  see  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revive  the  old  spirit  ci  Moslem 
intolerance.  But  if  the  Sultan  can  prove  that  he  still  has  power  to 
resist  and  humiliate  England  and  Europe,  he  will  accomplish  his  porpoae 
and  restore  the  prestige  of  the  Caliphat.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  calmly 
of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  triumph.  They  will  be  written  in 
Uood  only  too  soon,  and  it  is  but  a  poor  ctHisolation  tu  reflect  that  they 
vill  in  the  end  rouse  Europe  to  assert  its  power,  and  pot  s  summ&ry 
end  to  the  Caliph  and  Sultan  together.  There  are  Turks  in  Constanti- 
no|de  who  see  as  (Nearly  as  any  one  in  Eurt^  that  this  plan  of  the 
Sultan,  if  successfdl,  must  result  in  general  massacres,  which  will  be 
inevitably  fiJlowed  by  the  destmctioQ  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia  do  not  look  so  far  as  this. 
They  have  seen  that  the  temporizing  policy  of  EuTope  fur  the  past  two 
years  has  reduced  them  to  a  condition  £ir  worse  than  before  the  Russian 
Tar,  and  they  see  that  now  nothing  can  «ave  them  &om  destruction  bat 
the  complete  triumph  of  Europe  in  its  present  contest  with  the  Sultan. 
It  is  this  agony  of  fear  which  gives  them  courage  to  cry  out  so  vigorously 
for  help,  at  the  risk  %^  their  lives.  They  naturally  do  not  care  to  pay 
tte  [nee  of  extermioatioD   itx  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  Sultan. 
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ThcT  simply  feci  that  I'lirope,  nn<1  rftpccinily  Kugland,  is  responsible  for 
tlicir  present  misery,  ami  tliat  their  only  hope  in  the  fatnre  is  in 
European  intervention  now.  They  feel  that  England  ought  never  to 
Ijbvc  destroyed  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stephanos  unless  she  was  prepared  to 
protect  the  Christiana  of  Turkey  herself.  They  beliere  that  a  failure  to 
protcet  them  now  will  result  in  Iheir  extermination.  They  Imrc  good 
reason  to  fear.  T  do  not  wHsli  even  to  appear  to  exaggerate  the  conse- 
quenecii  of  a  failure  to  compel  the  Turks  to  carry  out  tlie  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  stated  in  the  present  demands  of  the  Great 
Powers.  T  should  prefer  to  ondcrstatc  them ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
last  year  leaven  no  doubt  id  my  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  these  conse- 
quences.  For  years  past  the  Turks  hare  been  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  Europe.  Tf  this  fi-ar  is  once  removed  or  serionnly  weakened,  tlic 
fonatieism  which  has  been  so  earcfully  cultivated  during  the  past  year 
must  bear  its  natural  fruit — in  plunder,  oppression,  and  massacre.  The 
anarchy  which  now  prevails  must  become  tenfold  worse,  for  the  Sultan 
will  not  liaie  the  means,  if  he  has  the  will,  to  preserve  order.  India 
and  Afghanistan  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  influence ;  for  fanaticism  ia 
contagious,  and,  once  eonvinecd  of  the  essential  weakness  of  England, 
tLe  Mohammedans  of  India  would  not  be  slow  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

In  view  of  these  eonscqncnecs,  it  seems  to  me  that  England  mnst 
compel  the  Sultan  to  submit  to  her  demands,  even  if  she  has  to  enforce 
(liera  alone.  It  is  no  desire  to  overtlimw  the  Sultnn  which  lends  me  to 
thia  ponclusion,  for  I  have  always  IwUcved  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Turkey,  as  well  .is  for  the  peace  of  Enropcj  to  maintain 
at  Constantinople  a  retbrmed  and  secularized  Sultan,  not  an  irresponsible 
Caliph  administering  the  Sheraat,  lint  a  civil  ruler  under  the  protectian 
and  guidance  of  Europe.  Tlic  only  hope  of  such  a  result  lies  in  the 
firmness  of  England  at  the  present  time.  If  the  Sultan  persists  in  his 
rcsistanee,  as  he  pmhably  will,  I  see  no  escape  from  the  nsc  of  force. 
Tliere  arc  many  ways  in  which  this  may  he  applied,  A  ficet  might  be 
wmt  to  occupy  Constantinople,  and  in  the  end  this  may  be  necessary; 
but  it  might  be  poiwihlc  to  impress  the  Sidtan  with  the  determination 
of  riirnpe  to  secure  the  full  cxecntion  of  its  demands  withoiit  wounding 
his  pride  so  deeply.  It  would  be  snfRcicnt.  in  all  probability,  to  seize 
some  of  the  principal  ports,  as  Salonica,  Smyrna,  and  Bcyront,  and  hold 
them  as  a  gnarnnty.  A  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey  should,  if 
possible,  \x.  airoidrd,  in  the  interest  of  both  countries  and  of  the  whole 
Balkan  pcninsnin.  This  is  not  >n  hny  sense  a  question  Iwtwcen  Greece 
and  Turkey,  Tlie  two  parties  are  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  Europe 
OD  the  other,  and  the  demands  made  in  regard  to  the  Greek  frontier  arc 
6f  no  more  im|>ortauce  than  the  others  in  regard  to  Mace<lonia  and 
Armenia,  If  Greece  and  Turkey  are  alluwed  to  go  to  war,  Scrvia, 
Montenegro,  Albania,  Macedonta,  and  Bulgaria  will  he  inevitably  drawn 
,fnto  the  conriiet,  and  such  scenes  of  horror  will  follow  as  Europe  has 
)t  seen  for  tifly  years.     The  Armouiaus  will  have  no  refuge  except  in 
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Russia,  and  a  itussian  iDtcrveDtion  caD  )iur<)l,v  be  arotdccl.     No  doubt 
the   Ivngli^h   Govcrnuifut    understands   all    this,    and    will   cufon^o    its 
dcniaucs  QD  Turkey  unless  it  is  liiudcred  br  public  opitiiou  at  humc.     I 
am   told   that   tho   Koglish   people  are   heartily  tired  of  the   EastiTO 
Question,  and  wish  to  be  rid  of  it.      So  arc  ve  in  Turkey,  but  neither 
tbcy  nor   we    can    cseape    from    it    by   closing    our   eyes    and    doing 
nothing.     When  England  assumed  the  resiionsibility  of  destroying  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Stephanos  by  threatening  to  dcehire  war  a^iinst  HtDtsiii, 
she   may  have  taken  a  wise  stepj  but,  whether  wibc  or  not,  it  wus  a  *>iep 
out  upon  a  road  from  which  there  is  no  turning  back  without  shame  and 
disaster.     A  long  distaoec  has  been  travelled  nince,  btit  the  end  is  ttill 
far  ofi",  and   can   be  reached   only  by  tigorons  and  deternuued  actiou. 
Thus  far  the  Euro|ican  concert   has  been   fully  maintained  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Goseben  at  Constantinople.    l-Ichas  neither  qnnrrclled  with 
his  colleagues  nor  been   sung  to  sleep  by  the  sirens  of  I  he  palace,  in 
both  these  respects  contrasting  faTonrahly  witb  bis  predecessor,  who  was 
pcThap"*  too  harshly  judged,  hut  who  was   looked  upon  at  Constantinople 
as  having  met  the  fate  of  the  companions  of  Uly».ses.     If  the  Sultan 
docs  not  yield  to  reason  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mr.  Goschen,  hut  it 
is    to    be  feared  that   be   has    more  faith  in  bis  astrologer  and   in   the 
fanatics  who  surround  him  than  he  has  in  the  best  of  amhasiador*.      I 
believe  that  the  European  concert  will  be  maintained  to  the  cod.    There 
is  a  logic  in  events   far  more  potential  than  the  logic  of  words,   and 
although  Austria  and  Ocniiaiiy  might  not  have  been  willing   to  pledge 
themselves  at  the  outset  to  the  use  of  force,  they  can  hardly  afl'ord  to 
lea\-c  it  to  England  alone,  or  tq  England  and  llussia,  or  France,  or  Italy, 
to  sustain   their   dignity  and   defend  their  inHucuce  in  the  East.     The 
chief  difficulty  is  with  Austria.     She  has  no  real  sympathy  with  the 
Turks,  and  knows  Ijcttcr  than   any  other  Power  the   present    rottenness 
of  the  Empire  and  the  terrible  anarchy  which  prevails  everywhere ;  but 
she  is  possessed  by  a  blind  and  unreasoning  fear  of  Bussia.      She 
opposes  every  change  in  the  East,  lest  it  should  in  some  way  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  llussia.     ilcr  theory  w,  that  it  is  better  to  let  Turkey 
die  a  natural  death,  and  her  italcsmea  think  that  the  last  agony'may 
be   prolonged  for   tifty  years.      It  is  very  easy  for  statesmen  living  in 
luxury  and  security  at  Vienna  to  ehoosc  this  alternative,  but  they  have 
only  a  faint  conception  of  the  intolerable  suffering  which  is  utTolvcd  in 
8iu:h  a  lingering  death.     This  scheme  appears  to  the  people  of  Turkey 
— Turks  and  Christians — as  almost  diabolical.      Every  man  who  favotin 
it  ought  to  be  condcmued  to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  life  in  Asia  Miuor  as 
a  subject  of  the  Sultan.    The  pulley  of  Austria  is  a  mistaken  one.     She 
no  doubt   has  good  reason  to  fear  Kussta,  but  she  has  done  more  thau 
any  other  power  to  incmsc  the  influence  uf  Russia  iu  European  Turkey. 
All  her  interests  should  lead  her  to  cultivate  the  fricutl.»hip  and  develop 
the  prus|HTitT  of   the   Italkau  pcninsuhi,   hut   her   Uog-inthc-maugcr 
policy  has  roused  the  hatred  and  fear  of  these  tiationalities  to  such  an 
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extent  ibat  tbej  now  look  upon  Austria  as  thoir  wont  enemy,  and  ore 
the  natural  allies  of  Kiissia  against  hnr.  A  little  friendly  sympathy 
and  aid  to  Bulgaria  and  the  other  ])rovincc!r — -a  little  vigorous  action 
against  the  Turks  at  the  present  time — would  do  more  to  secure  Austria 
against  the  schemes  of  Russia  lliau  any  Kurr)]K>nii  atliaiu-e  which  she 
could  form;  and  it  is  tn  he  ho|)ed  that  she  will  l)c  led  hy  Knghuid  to 
see  this,  and  maintain  the  Kuropcan  concert  to  tlie  end.  But  whether 
this  concert  be  maiiitaitieil  or  iiotj  the  policy  of  Kii^^land  is  plain.  For 
her  o«ti  honour,  for  her  own  interest  in  Tnrkey  and  in  India,  for  the 
sake  of  the  suflcring  |]coplc  of  Turkey,  for  the  sake  of  the  Sultan  him- 
self, she  must  meet  thi»  great  crisis  firmly,  and  complete  the  work 
which  she  has  undertaken. 

j^er  eoereioK,  what  next  ? — If  this  was  to  he  the  end  of  all  Euro- 
pean responsibility,  there  would  he  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any 
Kuropcan  power  to  act  at  once.  If  the  Eastern  rjucstion  conld  be 
settled  with  a  blow,  it  tfouM  he  struck  at  once  at  any  cost,  with  the 
hearty  applause  of  all  Christendom.  If  it  was  only  the  Greek  and  the 
Montenegrin  questions,  a  blow  would  settle  them.  Bnt  there  is  no 
such  way  of  escape  irom  the  Macedonian  and  Armenian  problems. 
Turkey  is  to  he  reformed.  Ilcr  government  is  to  be  secularised  and 
decentralized.  Security  of  life  and  property  is  to  be  restored.  The 
finances  arc  to  be  put  in  some  sort  of  order.  These  results  can  only 
l>e  secured  l>y  ICurojican  aid.  Both  men  and  money  must  be  supplied, 
and  time  mu^tt  be  taken  for  this  work.  A  Kuropcan  Commission  is  now 
elaborating  a  Bchcme  of  government  for  Maccdouia.  The  ambassadors 
arc  deliberating  over  what  can  be  done  for  the  Armenians,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  wise  and  just  conclusions  will  be  reached  by  both ;  but 
if  the  execution  of  these  plans  is  left  to  the  Turks,  they  will  inevitably 
remain  unexecuted,  along  with  all  the  elftlwrate  Haft*  aiul  lrni)r»  that 
have  adorned  the  liiitory  of  Turkey  since  the  Crimean  war,  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  fireworks  which  used  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
Bospborus  in  honour  of  the  acccsaiou  of  Abd-ul-Aziz.  For  an  hour  the 
Bosphoru!)  was  like  fairy^laud,  but  it  all  ended  in  smoke  and  darkness. 
If  these  new  schemes  are  to  be  anything  more  than  a  pyrotechnic 
'Ji;«play  for  the  amuncmcnt  of  Kuropo,  they  must  be  executed  untler  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Europeans.  There  will  be  no  escape 
ixoiD  some  rart  of  a  European  Commission  at  Constantinople,  and  some 
form  of  European  control  in  certain  provinces,  not  to  destroy  the  power 
o£  Ibc  Sultau,  but  to  preserve  it  and  reform  it.  This  necessity  will  be 
quite  as  disagreeable  to  the  European  Powers  as  to  the  Sultan,  bnt  it 
must  be  endured  by  both. 

When  we  speak  of  European  control,  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
actual  administration  of  any  part  of  the  country  should  be  put  tuto  the 
tuLuds  of  Europe*.  The  oDlciaU  must  be  natives  of  the  country  who 
understand  the  languages  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  there  can  be  uo 
auddca  breaking  away  from    old   forms  and  customs,  unsatisfactory  as 
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thew  may  appear  to  Europeans.  The  work  of  Europe  most  be  in  the 
way  of  Buperintctidence,  and  not  of  adminUl ration,  The  plan  of  a 
gendarmerie,  which  was  accepted  by  tlic  Porte,  but  never  allowed  to  go 
intv  practice,  was  a  good  one,  and  would  hare  eccured  good  order  in  the 
country,  without  auy  interference  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sulfau, 
if  it  hud  not  beeu  put  aside  because  it  waa  uot  coQBLSteut  with  bis  plan 
of  a  reriral  of  Moslem  fanaticism.  The  European  ConnDiwioncn 
must  hare  real  power  and  authority  in  their  hands  to  direct  the  native 
officials,  and,  if  necessary,  tu  remove  them,  and  they  niunt  \x.  able  to 
earry  out  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted  for  the  deoentralization  of  the 
Government,  aud  the  establishment  of  local  self-government.  It  may 
oven  be  necessary  to  appoint  for  a  time  a  Europcau  (iovcrnor-GcneroJ 
in  Macedonia  aud  Aroieuia,  but,  aa  far  us  [tossibjc,  the  Commissioners 
should  be  simple  Kupcrviiiors.  There  will  be  no  pntcticnt  diliiculty  in 
carrying  out  this  plan,  except  that  which  may  arise  at  Constantinople. 
There  will  be  no  difliculty  there  if  the  Sull«n  heartily  accepts  the  [dan, 
and  i^  made  to  see  that  the  existence  of  the  Empire  dejwnds  upon  its 
faithful  execution.  Ererjtliiu^;  dejiends  ui)on  the  f>ultau,  and  if  Eoropo 
once  decides  to  make  him  see  the  necessity  of  reforming  his  Empire, 
the  work  remaining  to  be  done  will  require  time  and  patience,  but  will 
involve  no  Herioiia  difficulties.  Tliis  fact  is  fully  recognized  by  nil  who 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  tlic  Turkish  Empire,  although  it  is  gone- 
rally  overlooked  in  Europe,  where  the  diOieuIty  of  securing  the  execution 
of  reform  is  most  unrca-^ouably  miiffutiied.  There  is  far  more  incliuation 
to  reform  among  the  people,  and  even  among  the  oflieiah,  than  they  have 
credit  for,  but  they  are  prfjfoundly  ignorant  of  what  reform  means,  or  of 
how  it  i»  to  be  accomplished.    Tbcy  need  instruction  and  directiuu. 

Once  bring  the  Sultau  to  tcnnii,  aud  the  work  is  half  done ;  but  it 
is  ven'  essential  that  the  European  CommisHioncrs  appointed  for  this 
ta»k  sliould  be  nut  only  able,  but  upright  men.  The  Sultan  has  no 
little  reason  to  fear  an  inroad  of  foreign  olliciaU.  His  experience  of 
foreigners  baa  been  anything  hut  ruiuauring.  Occaaionally  an  honest 
roan  has  come  to  Turkey  to  execute  Komc  public  work,  but  in  most 
cases — as,  for  example,  in  the  ease  of  the  Roumclian  railways — the  Turks 
feel  that  they  have  been  imprwod  upon  and  plundered  ^vi^ho»t  mercy. 
Tlic  European  Powers  cannot  he  too  careful  to  appoint  men  of  expericucc 
uud  high  character,  and,  if  powiible,  men  who  will  be  in.spircd  by  some 
higher  motive  thau  a  high  salary.  Such  men  will  nt  ouee  command 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  people,  both  Turks  aud  Christians,  ami 
their  work  will  be  easy- 

The  present  crisis  in  Turkey  relates  to  four  demands,  which  aro 
based  upou  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  but  another  question  is  attracting 
the  serious  attention  of  Europe,  which  is  so  clo«ety  connected  with 
these  that  it  cannot  be  ignored.  This  is  the  Itulgarian  question.  The 
Congress  of  Berlin,  following  the  agrccmcut  made  between  the  Earl  of 
Beacousfield  and  Count  Scbouraloff,  divided  Bulgaria  iuto  three  parts — 
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giving  frfedom  to  one,  partial  email cipat ion  to  Eastern  Roumclia,  uud 
Jearing  Macedonia  to  lie  reformed  Ijy  tin-  Turks.  Tiicy  were  probably 
induoeil  tu  take  this  step  uudcr  the  impressiou  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  latter  provinces  vere  not  Bulgarians.  It  is  now  agreed 
by  all  that  thrcc-foiirtha  of  the  population  in  Enatrrii  Uomnclia  is 
Jiulgarian,  and  no  one  is  surprised  to  learn  that  this  province  is  detcr- 
miaed  to  annex  itself  to  the  Principality  of  Bnlgarta.  All  Enrope 
foresaw  almost  immediately  after  the  Congress  that  at  some  time  this 
luuon  was  incntable,  and  when  Prince  Alexander  made  the  tour  of  the 
CourtB  of  Knropc  before  going  to  Bulgaria,  he  vas  everywhere  asstired 
that  the  union  was  only  a  question  of  time  and  opportunity.  It  was 
in  view  of  these  assurances  that  be  accepted  the  throne.  The  Bulgarians 
appear  to  think  that  the  opportune  moment  is  at  hand,  and  openly 
proclaim  Ihcir  intention  to  profit  by  it.  This  opinion  does  not  appefir 
to  be  shared  by  the  (Jreat  Powers,  and  various  reasons  are  given  nhy 
the  Bulgaiians  ahoidd  wait  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  The 
rcaaon  given  by  Xnglaod  is  certainly  a  good  one,  although  it  may  not 
npply  after  a  few  weeks  or  months.  It  is  said  that  while  the  Ureat 
Powers  are  trying  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  carry  out  the  Treaty  of 
iJBerlin,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  encourage  the  Bulgarians  to  dis* 
zegard  an  imiwrtant  provision  of  that  treaty.  Ruhsia  fully  sustains  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  has  used  her  influence  to  keep  the  Bulgarians 
qniet.  If  the  Sultan  yields  to  ihc  dcniandfl  of  the  Powers,  without  the 
use  of  force  ou  their  part,  the  Bul^irians  will  no  doubt  submit  to  this 
'disRp|>ointment;  but  if  tlicrc  is  war,  they  can  hardly  be  restrained,  for 
they  say  with  truih  that  while  Turkey  was  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of 
JJerliii,  and  is  consequently  l>i)i]nd  by  its  provisions,  they  were  uot 
lepresented  at  the  Congnim  in  any  way  whatever,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  tlic  Treaty  except  as  they  solemnly  protested  ngaiiist  its 
unxeasouable  violation  of  their  rights.  Tlicy  owe  noUiing  to  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  It  simply  deprived  them  of  the  liberty  vihich 
Turkey  had  agreed  to  give  them  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stephanm.  This 
is  perfectly  tmc,  and  no  one  in  England  will  blame  the  Bulgarians  for 
annexing  Eastern  Koumclia,  as  aoon  as  they  can  do  it  without  danger 
tu  thcmsrlvM  or  to  Kuropc.  The  only  Power  really  opposed  to  a 
speedy  realization  of  this  union  is  Austria,  and  Austria  objects  to  it  On 
the  ground  that  Bulgaria  is  now  completely  under  the  influence  of 
"Russia.  She  docs  not  object  to  the  union  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern 
lioumcHa,  and  Macedonia,  but  she  objects  to  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  RusAJan  outpost  jnst  at  her  back  door.  There  is  some  plausibility 
in  this  objection.  Bulgaria  is  verj-  much  under  the  influence  of 
Aiusia^  but  tiic  Bulgarians  have  a  very  good  answer  to  this  objection 
They  say,  We  have  no  desire  to  be  the  tool  of  Russia.  We  do 
Ttot  care  to  play  the  game  of  Russia.  In  fact,  we  arc  afraid  of  her,  and 
•hould  be  only  too  glad  lo  find  other  powerful  friends ;  but  we  owe  all 
the  liberty  we  have  to  the  Emperor,     '^Vc  bare  sought  in  vain  for 
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support  and  friendeliip  at  Vienna.  It  is  uot  our  fault  if  we  are  not  as 
much  under  the  protection  of  Austria  as  of  Russia.  We  are  forced  to 
depend  upon  thoso  who  are  willing  to  help  us.  If  Austria,  or  England, 
or  Prauce  will  now  come  to  our  aid,  we  will  give  them  their  full  share 
of  our  gratitude,  and  trust  them  as  much  as  we  do  Russia.  This  is 
certainly  very  reasonahle.  A  united  Bulgaria,  owing  its  completion  to 
the  friendship  of  Austria,  would  be  very  much  less  an  outpost  of  Russia 
than  the  Principality  now  is. 

Turkey,  of  course,  objects  to  the  proposed  union,  but  she  does  so 
rather  as  a  formality  than  otherwise,  for  Eastern  Roumelia  is  already  as 
much  lost  to  her  as  it  would  be  after  its  annexation,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Principally  on  this  side  the  Balkans,  with  the  removal  of  the  special 
Kutopcau  protectorate  over  Eastern  Roumelia,  would  bring  Bulgaria  far 
more  under  the  control  of  Turkey  than  it  is  now,  for  there  is  no  natural 
frontier,  and  there  are  no  defensible  positions  on  the  side  of  Eastern 
Koumolia  next  to  Turkey.  It  is  an  open  plain  as  far  as  the  Balkans, 
and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Turkey  would  rather  gain  than  lose  by 
its  auiiexatiou  to  Bulgaria. 

The  Bulgarians,  on  the  other  hand,  claim  the  right  to  unite  for 
various  reasons,  which  are  some  of  them  reiy  cogent  They  are  really 
one  people,  and  are  cloaely  connected  in  all  the  relations  of  life — by 
intermarriage,  by  all  belonging  to  the  same  Church  under  the  same 
ecclesiastical  authority,  by  all  speaking  the  same  language,  by  the  most 
intimate  and  complicated  business  relations^  and  by  all  their  national 
hopes  and  aspirations.  They  are  so  absolutely  one,  that  their  dirisioa 
into  two  States  is  a  source  <tf  daily  difficulty  and  annoyance.  It  is  not 
simply  an  idea  or  au  ambition,  but  a  matter  of  practical  conreiuence,  m 
soaal  and  commerciat  necessity. 

They  complain  also  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  two  Government* 
is  (^>ce«siTe  and  aloiost  iototoraUe,  and  there  is  a  still  greater  scarcity 
of  men  than  of  money.  Eren  if  they  were  united  ihey  vosld  dad  it  tctv 
iSflkuIt  lur  many  years  to  come  to  find  mien  qualified  to  fill  the  high 
posts  of  State,  and  as  it  is  now  tbeur  coadiiion  is  piciabie.  Tber  complain 
aibo  duU  their  present  unsettled  stale  makes  it  newnaiT  for  them  to 
cip^id  lar^  suaas  in  i"«'"***"™g  uiUtary  forces  whk-h  might  be  greatly 
icdneed  if  they  were  niuted,  and  that  they  need  ih»  money  for  the  iDore 
iaqpuctant  purpoaes  of  cdwAung  the  peopfe  and  tkrnfLipui^  :be  indotry 
cf  the  coaatrr. 

Im  aiUUtNa  to  all  these  iarmafafe  criLf^  they  ccnpiata  of'  ooaT  oc&er 
tlM^  vhik-^  resolt  fruM  tW  pecmiiar  i«iatk>ais  oc'  Edscera  R.:tijke:ia  k> 
Ae  Sab&aae  FVxte,  ani  the  KmMOBUary  ob9«ai.-i»  «hb.-a.  ehe  Tuu  chrow 
ua  the  war  of  tiwir  ^iaunimacuo.  There  ar?  «.'vast;i3.:  azarauci  ca  :ae 
fait  vt  tW  Tviks  and  of  the  Greeks  &>  «.-rinse  «t^»cart)aat.-v»  -jl  t»  Pr>^ 
viKe^  ^id  I  Mhai  i  siii  the  GomnBcms  ia  the  bife  oc  aeeokio^  .^.'■va  tte- 
[^r^  vfcidk  m  the  mmuaal  i«k£k  m'  the  br^  Biit%viisa 
ia  the  ftiiaimju.    The  fVn  h^  ak»  mwu^ni  or  «KUMr  oumi 
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office  some  of  tLc  best  men  iu  Eastora  RoumelU,  uud  has  refused  to 
saiiclion  tbc  laws  whicli  arc  essential  to  tlic  govenimeut  of  tlic  country, 
This  constant  conllict  witU  the  Turks  naturally  irritates  the  people,  and 
has  done  mucli  to  promote  the  agitation  for  a  uniou  with  Bulgaria.  A 
Biuf^lo  fiict  will  serve  to  illustrate  another  source  of  trouble.  In  sij^bt 
of  the  town  of  Tartarbuzaarjuk,  and  within  a  fen'  hours  of  Pliilip{K>iH)lis, 
there  arc  nine  villages  vhieh  the  Congress  of  Berlin  gave  to  Kaateru 
Rourat'Iia,  but  the  Porte  has  never  given  them  up,  and  they  are  gnrerned 
by  the  infamous  Achmet  -Vgha,  who  maiisaered  the  population  of  Batak. 
lie  now  eommands  the  road  to  Maoednnia,  and  it  is  not  long  since  1te 
waylaid  and  murdered  thirty  jMiaccablc  Bulf^arian  travellers.  Every- 
thing is  done  by  the  Porie  to  make  the  Bulgarians  feel  that  ilie  present 
regime  is  temporary,  and  that  at  the  Rrst  opportunity  Turkey  wiU 
reooDquer  the  country.  If  she  is  now  sncecs.sful  in  resisting  Kurope 
■he  will  probably  find  some  pretext  for  attempting  it. 

Under  all  these  eircumstanccs  the  Bulgarians  are  certainly  not  to  be 
blamed  for  seeking  to  secure  the  union  of  these  two  Provinces,  and  the 
Booaer  they  are  united  the  better  it  will  be  for  Kuropc.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  irill  be  patient  and  bide  their  time.  It 
would  be  a  fatal  error  for  them  to  net  without  at  least  the  tacit  approval 
of  ICurope,  or  to  mn  the  risk  of  a  wnr  with  Turkey;  for  if  the  Turks 
arc  free  to  act,  they  can  overmn   Eastern  Roumelia  and  dcjstroy  it  in  a 

:w  weeks  at  any  time,  in  spite  of  any  forces  which  Bnlgaria  could  bring 
against  ihem.  While  Bulgaria  is  under  no  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  it  must  remember  that  the  European  Powers  arc  bound 

jy  that  Treaty,  so  long  a«  Turkey  is  ready  to  carry  out  her  part  of  it, 
[and  they  may  have  good  reasons  of  their  own  for  delaying  to  give  even 
a  tacit  consent  now  to  any  modification  of  the  arrangements  sanctioned 
by  that  Treaty.  The  Bulgarians  can  lose  nothing  in  the  end  by  tem- 
porarily deferring  to  the  wishes  of  Europe,  and  employing  all  their 
energies  meanwhile  in  perfecting  the  admiuistratioa  of  the  Principality, 
which  is  very  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  in  developing  their  schools 
uid  material  resources  even  at  the  cost  of  great  pecuniary  sacrifices. 
There  is  no  sorer  way  of  winning  the  favour  of  Europe  and  securing 
the  union  of  Bulgaria  thau  by  concentrating  every  energy  upon  the 
internal  dcvchipment  of  the  country,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Even  Austria  may  be  converted  into 
k  friend  by  tlio  [>ro!ipeet  of  increased  pro^ipcrity  in  Bulgaria,  and  conse- 
quent increased  commercial  relations  with  herself.  And  if  Bulgaria  is 
tme  to  her  own  highest  interests,  England  will  not  be  behind  Russia  ia 

approving  of  the  union  when  the  opportune  moment  arrives. 

An  Eastern  St.vtisuan» 


THE  HOMERIC  QUESTION: 


A  OKI'LV   TO  PKOFUSSOB   »LAi;iUK. 


rnUE  obscrratioos  made  by  Professor  Blackie  on  the  "  rroblem  of  the 
X  Homeric  Poems/'  inelnding  my  views  thereon,  formed  a  short 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review.  Tbc  veteran  Professor  has 
found  time  in  his  unwearied  activity  to  formulate  ceriaiu  propositiuns 
on  the  subject,  which  have  the  appearance  of  foreclosing  any  contro- 
vemy,  and  might  to  tlic  popular  miud  convey  tlic  im[ire)»ion  tbat  thi-re 
was  no  counter  evidence.  In  ordinary  circumeitances  I  should  have 
allowed  the  learned  Professor  to  expatiate  iu  an  undisturbed  areuR;  but 
it  so  bappens  that  iu  this  iostancc  he  hai  fiithtl  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  ca«e,  and  in  his  sonicwhat  9U]>crOcial  survey  has 
passed  over  some  of  the  vital  factors  involved  in  tbe  problem.  Though 
reluctant  to  seem  to  oppose  the  scholar  who  has  done  much  for  Homer, 
and  to  vhum  1  owe  my  first  introducLion  to  Homeric  studies,  1  find  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  follow  tbe  example  of  tbe  young  thinker  in  tbe 
Academy,  who  put  personal  cousidcnitious  aside  and  preferred  truth  to 
Plato.  I  crave  leave,  therefore,  to  offer  tbe  following  observations  in 
elucidation  of  a  subject  on  which  hasty  judgments  are  easily  formed,  but 
much  to  be  dcpreeatcil. 

Tbe  main  eontroviTsy  between  uh  turns  on  the  structure  of  tlie  Hiad. 
Professor  Blackie  denies  tbat  this  structure  can  be  attributed  to  more 
tliaji  one  autlioFj  and  refuses  to  see  any  sufHcicnt  evidence  for  the  view 
of  Mr.  lirolc  and  other  scbolara,  tbat  tbc  ground-plan  of  tbat  poem  bos 
been  altered,  and  presents  what  may  be  called  a  double  stratiScation. 
Besides  tbe  internal  evidence  by  which  this  latter  view  is  ju.stilied,  there 
arc  certain  a  priori  considerations  which  render  il  not  only  tenable,  but 
the  only  tenable  theory  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Iliad.  Thesct  how- 
ever, though  lying  on  tbe  surfaoR  of  tbe  question,  have  been  ignored  by 
the  Professor. 

1.  In  the  propositions  recently  formulated  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  Greek  epos  was  ^Eolian  before  it  was  Ionian,  that 
there  was  a  stage  in  which  ^olismus  was  in  tbe  ascendant,  antecedent 
to  tbc  stage  characterised  by  louismus,  or  the  predominance  of  the 
Ionian  clement.  These  diverse  elemeutii  show  tbcmseivcs  parlly  in 
varieiica  of  dialectic  form,  partly  in  modes  of  tbougbl  and  characteristic 
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aspects  of  life  and  manners,  and  arc  clf^mcnta  historically  and  linj^istically 
distinguishable.  It  i*  well  Icnown  that  the  .'Tlolian  elements  arc  fonnd 
ooucuntratcd  in  the  part  of  the  Itiail  known  an  th^  Achillctd,  while  the 
pulse  of  the  Ionian  element  is  more  apparent  in  the  non<AehiIleau 
portion  of  the  Iliad,  and  iu  the  Odyssey-  Now,  ttic  theory  which  I 
have  been  led  to  form  goes  far  to  explain  this  distribution  of  elemeuts, 
inaamuch  as  it  supposes  an  Ionian  poet  to  "  serre  himself  heir"  to  the 
onginally  /Eolian  epoe,  and  so  wc  fiad  J^^olian  eleincut«  embedded  iu 
the  treasures  of  the  louiau  miuatrcUy. 

2.  Professor  Blackic's  theory  of  a  waadering  miustrel  who  could 
embody  ^'Eloliau,  luuiau,  and  Dorian  iuQ.ueuces  at  one  and  the  same 
^tirae  at  random,  is  a  suppusitiuu  that  would  reduce  the  Homeric  jiocms 
to  a  dialectic  jumble.  His  words  are:  "At  he  (Homer)  was  boru  aud 
moved  about  iu  a  dtAlrict  where  a  conaidcrablc  ailrnixture  of  .^ulic, 
Doric,  aud  Ionic  peculiarities  was  current,  nothing  was  more  rational 
than  that  iu  his  capacity  of  wandering  minstrel  he  might  u»e  a  pre- 
dominance  of  .'l^olic  or  Doric  in  one  part  of  his  \iocm,  and  of  Tunic 
in  another/'  The  value  of  thiiii  stateinout  as  a  whole  may  be  eiLimutcd 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  best  critics  deny  the  presence  of  Dorian 
inSuencc  iu  the  Homeric  Poems.  Iu  proof  wc  may  take  the  latest 
evidence  on  the  point.  Professor  Sayce,  iu  his  recent  paper  on  the 
"Language  of  the  Homeric  Poems,"  li^  the  following  brief  verdict: 
"  Of  the  Dm-ie  dialect  there  is  no  trace."  (Mahafty's  "  Greek  Liters 
ture,"  i.  ]i.  fi05.) 

8.  In  the  third  place,  l^rofessor  Klackic  makes  a  concession  re^rding 
atructurr  of  the  Iliad  such  us  virtually  to  admit  the   coutetition  of 
0]>ijr>nent!i.      He  admits  that  the  ground-plan  of  the  Iliad   has  Ijccn 
oahirged,  but  says  the  enlargement  was  duCt  or  may  have  been  due>  to 
the   original    projector.      Against  this  there  are  two  ohjc*;tion« :  first, 
that  the  divergences  in  tone  and  character  between  the  .two  component 
scctioDs  are  too  wide  to  be  ascribed  to  or  reduced  undci^  the  authorship 
tof  one  man  ;  and  second^  that  it  supposes  conditions  uf  litcrai*y  activity 
nithin  the  compass  of  a  single  life  such  as  could  not  have  existed  in 
the  early  epic  time— such  as,  in  fact,  were  barely  present  in  the  Attic 
time  with  all  its  liteniry  appUanocs.     We  heir  of  more  than  one  edition 
of  some  of  the  Attic  comedies  :  it  would  be  a  remarkable  achievement 
in  the  epic  time  for  the  aatOie  poet  to  execute,  as  Professor  Blackic's 
hypothesis  implica,  two  different  states,  if  wc  may  so  call  them,  of  the 
same  epic  poem.    It  is,  therefore,  the  easier  and  simpler  hypothesis,  under 
the  view  of  the  two   historic  stages  of  ^olismus   and   lonismus,   to 
suppose  a   progression,  and  therefore  a  sequence,  such  as  will  aceoun 
uot  ouly  for  the  large  measure  of  unity,  but  also  for  the  remarkabl 
divergences  disceruible  in  the  structure  of  the  lUad. 

4.  Tlic  critical  views  put  forth  by  the  learned  Professor  make  no 
proper  allowance  for  this  pi-ogressiou  iu  poetic  development,  aud  postu- 
late the  lifetime  of  a  single  man  as  sutficicut  for  the  creation  of  tlic 
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gfcat  corpma  at  the  Biad  and  (Mtskj.  The  theorf  which  I  hare 
cndeaTonred  to  uphold  is  in  harmotiT,  at  all  ermtB,  with  what  is  known 
of  the  natnie  of  all  great  der^pmentB.  The  impeifect,  the  grandly 
mde,  the  immature,  precedes  the  perfect,  the  noUr  artistic,  the  mature. 
Td  take  an  illastration  firom  a  paralld  area,  we  know  that  there  occnr 
in  science,  as  Whewdl  has  shown,  three  distinct  stages : — (1,)  IVdndes, 
CH-  poiods  oi  prqiaration ;  (3,)  Epochs  when  the  acme  is  reaijied  and 
great  discoreries  are  made;  and  (3.)  Sequels,  during  which  those  dis- 
coToies  are  extended  and  dereloped,  hut  without  anj  new  or  fresh 
departure.  A  Miwilar  order  of  sequence  is  found  in  poetir  and  art. 
In  the  Gre^  Drama,  for  example,  according  to  the  remark  c€  Sdil^el, 
^^antic  and  abnovmal  prodocttoos  precede  thuee  evincing  regularitj 
of  pn^oition.  If  we  ^^j  the  aboTe  analogr,  it  scans  omsonant  with 
leann  to  suppose  a  conespcmding  spquence  in  the  Epos  of  Greece,  and 
this  is  jnstifiahle  br  historical  arguments.  The  segneace  mar  be 
stated  thus: — 

1.  Pexmd  of  Prelude — .Eolian  Muse  and^AchiDeid. 

i.  Acme  (HoMcm) — ^loaian  Muse  and  Iliad  and  OdrsseT. 

3.  Ftriod  of  Imitation  and  Decline — CVdic  Votwm. 
In  cocduaioD,  I  mar  remark  that  the  learned  Professor,  while  bestow- 
ing considexable  ftagellation  on  some  of  mr  aigumoits  to  whidi  I 
attach  o&It  a  secondary  rank  and  contingmt  Tshte.  has  ^ided  with 
admirable  agihlT  fiiermj  stronaest  azguments,  of  which  be  has  rendered 
no  account,  and  which  be  finds  it  conTnuent  to  ignore.  I  mar  instanoe 
two  in  particular : — il,t  The  absence  <^  the  triumphant  boasting  <ner  the 
dead  in  one  area  of  the  Diad  in  contrast  widi  its  afaondant  |aea^Me  in 
Ae  other :  and  (i,t  The  arrics  of  simile  indicating  Ionian  lueality  eosi- 
centrated  in  me  area,  absent  in  ihe  other.  It  u  not  br  aceideat  that 
each  and  all  of  Kobot  Wood's  cixaxaons  frovs  the  Ibad  in  &vour  of  the 
Ionian  ongin  of  the  poet  are  fauad  embnided  is  dK  ix<c-AduDeau 
pavtioD  of  tbe  Iliad. 

Ob  the  wbolc,  I  am  inclined  to  afirm  chat  de  stiktai»  cf  Proftasor 
Biackie  have  iw*  ohIt  Cukd  to  iajare  mj  pesitxm..  bat,  what  is  a  fmr 
mtm  serioBS  a&ir,  have  not  advanced  the  qaestkm  in  any  meaiie 
toward  a  sotscaoa.  He  kaies  the  baidcw  of  the  qnesckm  tat  ocbr  sdll 
uudinvd.  but  in  a  msnnrr  lugmeand.  cscditiag.  m  W  docs^  a  sia^e 
poet  with  the  coucractian  of  two  colonal  works  in  a  noB-liienry  age. 
wBder  enmdition*  of  mcnh-  memorml  eompostaon.  onr  of  whkh  works. 
mf^rwmaim^  tD  loB  deoTT.  wsa  sal^evccd  to  SB  exfaasafm  (iq^hakKt  ta 
the  gcMBM  cf  a  new  pacm.  This  »  taKtxmcvzt  to  ovditf^  tide  ;»«« 
with  the  fiamrawk  of  (hrre  cpse  ivcms^  TLe  t^Mcy  vaick  1  Lav;^ 
laJi  iiiniid  CD  uphold  is  one  anencamtcrcu  wiih  snck  £&nhKs^  abl 
T«t  it  docs  acx  ccmfd  ■■  to  swncnocT  the  beixf  in  a  sscie  Hcmier. 


THE  UNITY  OF  NATURE. 
II. 

MAN'S   PLACE  IS   THE   UXITY  OF   NATURE. 

MAN  is  included  in  the  Unity  of  Nature,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards 
the  composition  of  his  body.  Out  of  the  ordinary  elements  of 
the  material  world  is  that  body  made,  and  into  those  elements  it  is 
resolved  again.  "With  ail  its  beauties  of  form  and  of  expression,  with-- 
all  its  marvels  of  structure  and  of  function,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  except  some  few  of  the  elementary  substances  which  are  common  in 
the  atmosphere  and  the  soil.  The  four  principal  gases,  with  lime, 
potash,  and  a  little  iron,  sodium,  and  phosphorus,  these  arc  the  con- 
stituents of  the  human  body — of  these  in  different  combinations — and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  of  nothing  else.  The  same  general  composition,  with 
here  and  there  an  ingredient  less  or  more,  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  and  its  elements  are  the  commonest  in  the 
iuorganic  kingdom  also.  This  may  seem  a  rude,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
rudimentary  view  of  the  relation  which  prevails  between  ourselves  and 
the  world  around  us.  And  yet  it  is  the  foundation,  or  at  least  one  of 
the  foundations,  on  which  all  other  relations  depend.  It  is  because  of 
the  composition  of  our  body,  that  the  animals  and  plants  around  us  are 
capable  of  ministering  to  our  support — that  the  common  air  is  to  us 
the  very  breath  of  life,  and  that  herbs  and  minerals  in  abundance  have 
either  poisoning  properties  or  healing  virtue.  For  both  of  these  effects^ 
are  alike  the  evidence  of  some  relation  to  the  organism  they  affect ; 
and  both  are  in  different  degrees  so  prevalent  and  pervading,  that  of 
very  few  things  indeed  can  it  be  said  that  they  are  wholly  inert  upon 
us.  Yet  there  is  no  substance  of  the  thousands  which  in  one  manner  or 
another  affect  the  body,  which  does  not  so  affect  it  by  virtue  of  some 
relation  which  it  bears  to  the  elements  of  which  that  body  is  composed^ 
or  to  the  combinations  into  which  those  elements  have  been  cast. 

And  here  we  ascend  one   step  higher  among  the  facts  which  incladft 
VOL.  xxxvin,  U  M 
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Man  withiu  the  unities  of  Nature.  For  he  is  united  with  the  world  in 
which  he  moves,  not  only  by  the  elements  of  which  his  body  is  com- 
posed, but  also  by  the  methods  in  which  those  elements  are  combined — 
the  forces  by  which  they  are  held  together,  and  the  principles  of  con- 
struction according  to  which  they  are  built  up  into  separate  organs  for 
the  discharge  of  separate  functions.  Science  has  cast  no  light  on  the 
idtimate  nature  of  Life.  But  whatever  it  be,  it  has  evidently  funda- 
mental elements  which  are  the  same  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  the 
organic  world ;  the  same  in  their  relations  to  the  inorganic ;  the  same 
in  the  powers  by  which  are  carried  on  the  great  functions  of  nutrition, 
of  growth,  of  respiration,  and  reproduction.  There  are,  indeed,  infi- 
nitely varied  modifications  in  the  mechanism  of  the  same  organs  to 
accommodate  them  to  innumerably  different  modes  by  which  different 
animals  obtain  their  food,  their  oxygen,  and  their  means  of  movement. 
Yet  60  evident  is  the  unity  which  prevails  throughout,  that  physiologists 
are  compelled  to  recognise  the  fundamental  facts  of  organic  life  as  "  the 
same,  from  the  lowest  animal  inhabiting  a  stagnant  pool  up  to  the 
glorious  mechanism  of  the  human  form."  * 

This  language  is  not  the  expression  of  mere  poetic  fancy,  nor  is  it 
founded  on  dim  and  vague  analogies.  It  is  founded  on  the  most  defi- 
nite facts  which  can  be  ascertained  of  the  ultimate  phenomena  of  organic 
life,  and  it  expresses  the  clearest  conceptions  that  can  be  formed  of  its 
essential  properties.  The  creature  which  naturalists  call  the  Amoeba,  one 
'of  the  lowest  in  the  animal  series,  consists  of  nothing  but  an  apparently 
simple  and  fonnless  jelly.  But  simple  and  formless  as  it  appears  to  be, 
this  jelly  exhibits  all  -the  wonder  and  mystery  of  that  power  which  we 
know  as  Life.  It  is  in  virtue  of  that  power  that  the  dead  or  inorganic 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed  are  held  together  in  a  special  and 
delicate  combination,  which  no  other  power  can  preserve  in  union,  and 
which  begins  to  dissolve  the  moment  that  power  departs.  And  as  in  virtue 
of  this  power  the  constituent  elements  are  held  in  a  peculiar  relation  to 
«ach  other,  so  in  virtue  of  the  same  power  does  the  combination  possess 
peculiar  relations  with  external  things.  It  has  the  faculty  of  appropriating 
foreign  substances  into  its  own,  making  them  subservient  to  the  renewal  of 
its  own  material,  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own  energy,  and  to  the  pre- 
servation of  its  own  separate  individuality.  It  has  the  faculty,  moreover, 
of  giving  off  parts  of  itself,  endowed  with  the  same  properties,  to  lead  a 
separate  existence.  This  same  siibstancc,  which  when  analyzed  has 
always  the  same  chemical  composition,  and  when  alive  has  always  the  same 
fundamental  properties,  is  at  the  root  of  every  organism,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable.  Out  of  its  material  all  visible  structure  is  built  up,  and 
the  power  which  holds  its  elements  together  is  the  same  power  which 
performs  the  further  work  of  moulding  them  into  tissues — tirst  forming 
them,  and  then  feeding  them,  and  then   keeping  them  in  life.     This  is 

•  On  the  Nerrou  STstem,  by  Alez.  Shaw.    Appendix  to  Sir  Charlei  Bell's  "  Aaatomy 
of  EzpreMioti." 
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as  true  of  the  Ligliest  organism  of  Mao  as  it  is  of  the  lovcst,  iu  wliicU 

risible  structure  b?gius  to  l>e.     The  pheuomcna  of  disease  have  convinced 

phj'bioiogists  tbat  all  the  tissues  of  the  boily  arc  freely  penetrated  hy  the 

protoplasmic  corpmclcs  of  the  blood,  and  that  the  primordial  properties 

displayed  iu  the  suhataucc  of  an  Amosba,  which   has  no  dtAtitiguiiihablc 

part^  and   uo  srpaiato  orgau»j  aSbrd  the  only  key  to  the  ftindanicntal 

properties  of  every  animal  body.      Onccmiuent  observer  assigns  so  high 

,n  place  to  this  piotoplaamic  matter  ns  the  primary  physical  nj^ont  in  the 

I  building  of  the  Ilouac  of  Lifc^  and  in  its  rciiovatiun  and  repair,  that  he 

(•considers  all  its  other  materials^  and  all   its  completed   structures,  as 

comparatively  "dead." 

But  the  unity  of  Man's  body  with  the  rest  of  Nature  lies  deqicr  still 
thau  this.  The  same  elements  and  tlic  same  primary  compotinds  are 
but  the  foundations  fromTrhich  the  higher  iiiiitics  ari.io.  These  higher 
unities  appear  to  depend  upon  and  to  I)c  explained  by  this — that  there 
are  certain  things  irhich  must  bo  done  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  and 
■  these  things  are  fundamentally  the  same  from  the  loircst  to  the  highest 
creatures.  It  is  for  the  doing  of  those  things  that  "organs"  are 
required,  and  it  is  in  response  to  this  requirement  that  they  arc  pro- 
vided. Food — that  is  to  say,  foreign  material — must  be  taken  in,  and 
it  must  be  asaimilatcd.  The  circulating  (iuids  of  the  body  must 
absorb  oxygen ;  and  when  this  cannot  be  done  more  simply,  a  special 
apparatus  must  lie  provided  for  the  separation  of  this  esseutial  clement 
of  life  from  the  air  or  from  the  water.  Sensation  must  be  localized  and 
adapted  to  the  perception  of  movements  in  surrouiuHng  media.  The 
tremors  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  luminifcroua  etiicr  nin»t  first  be 
caught  upon  responsive — that  is  to  say,  upou  adapted — surfaces,  nnd  then 
thej  must  be  translated  into  the  language  of  sensation — that  is  to  say, 
.into  sight  and  hearing.  'ITie  heat  evolved  in  the  chemical  processes  of 
digestion  and  of  oxygenation  of  the  blood  must  1>u  made  eon%'crtiblc  into 
other  forms  of  motion.  The  forces  thus  concoutrati^d  must  be  stored^ 
remtcrcd  Hoces^iblc  to  the  M'ill,  and  distributed  to  uieinberH  irhich  are 
at  its  command.  These  and  many  other  uniform  necessities  of  the 
animal  frame  constitute  a  unity  of  fiinction  in  organs  of  the  widest  dis- 
similarity of  form,  so  that  however  different  they  may  he  in  shape,  or  in 
structure,  or  in  position,  they  arc  all  obviously  reducible  to  one  common 
interpretation.  They  do  the  same  things — they  serve  the  same  purposes 
— they  ftecurc  the  same  ends — or,  to  use  the  language  of  physiology,  they 
discharge  the  same  functions  in  the  animal  economy. 

But  more  than  this :  even  the  differences  of  form  steadily  diminish 
BB  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  Iwing.  Not  only  arc  the  same  functions 
discharged,  but  they  are  discharged  by  organs  of  the  same  general 
shape,  formed  on  one  pattern,  and  occupying  an  identical  position  in 
,ono  plan  of  structure.  It  is  on  this  fact  that  the  science  of  comparative 
'  anatomy  is  founded,  and  the  well-established  doctrine  of  "  homologies." 
TliB  homology  of  two  organs  in  two  separate  animals  is  nothing  but  the 
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unity  of  place  which  they  occupy  in  a  structure  which  is  recognized  a» 
one  and  the  same  in  a  vast  variety  of  creatures — a  structure  which  ia 
one  in  its  generid  conception^  and  one  in  the  relative  arrangement  of  its 
parts.  In  this  clear  and  very  definite  sense,  the  body  of  Mao,  as  a 
whole,  is  one  in  structure  with  the  bodies  of  all  vertebrate  nnimals ; 
and  as  we  rise  from  the  lowest  of  these  to  him  who  is  the  highest,  wc 
see  that  same  structure  elaborated  into  closer  and  closer  likeness,  until 
every  part  corresponds — bone  to  bone,  tissue  to  tissue,  organ  to  organ. 
It  is  round  this  fact  that  so  many  disputants  are  now  fighting.  But  all 
the  controversy  arises,  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the  fact,  but  as  to  its 
physical  cause.  The  fact  is  beyond  question.  In  a  former  work"^  I 
have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  hearing  of  this  fact  on  our  concep- 
tions of  "Creation  by  Law,"  and  on  the  various  theories  which  assume 
that  such  close  relationship  in  organic  structure  can  be  due  to  no  other 
cause  than  blood  relationship  through  ordinary  generation.  At  present 
I  am  only  concerned  with  the  fact  of  unity,  whatever  may  be  the 
physical  cause  from  which  that  unity  has  arisen.  The  sigaificaoce  of  it, 
as  establishing  Man's  place  in  the  unity  of  Nature,  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  any  conclusion  which  may  be  reached  as  to  those  processes 
of  creation  by  which  his  body  has  been  fashioned  on  a  plan  which  is 
common  to  him  and  to  so  many  animals  beneath  him.  Tyhcther  Man  has 
been  separately  created  out  of  the  inorganic  elements  of  which  his  body 
is  composed,  or  whether  it  was  born  of  matter  previously  organized  ia 
lower  forms,  this  community  of  structure  must  equally  indicate  a  corre- 
sponding community  of  relations  with  external  things,  and  some  ante- 
cedent necessity  deeply  seated  in  the  very  nature  of  those  things,  why 
his  bodily  frame  should  be  like  to  theirs. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  the  matter,  it  is  sufficiently  apparent 
that  the  relationship  of  3Ian*s  body  to  the  bodies  of  the  lower  animals 
is  only  a  subordinate  part  and  consequence  of  that  higher  and  more 
general  relationship  which  prevails  between  all  living  things  and  those 
elementary  forces  of  Nature  which  play  in  them,  and  around  them,  and 
upon  them.  If  we  could  only  know  what  that  relationship  is  in  ita 
real  nature  and  in  its  full  extent,  we  should  know  one  of  the  most 
inscrutable  of  all  secrets.  For  that  secret  is  no  other  than  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Life.  The  great  matter  is  to  keep  the  little  knowledge  of  it 
which  we  possess  safe  from  the  confusing  effect  of  deceptive  definitions. 
The  real  unities  of  Nature  will  never  be  reached  by  confounding  her 
distinctions.  For  certain  purposes  it  may  he  a  legitimate  attempt  to 
reduce  the  definition  of  Life  to  its  lowest  terms — that  is  to  say,  it  may- 
be legitimate  to  fix  our  attention  exclusively  on  those  characteristics 
which  are  common  to  Life  in  its  lowest  and  in  its  highest  forms,  and  to 
let  aside  all  other  characteristics  in  which  they  differ.  It  may  be  useful 
sometimes  to  look  at  Life  under  the  terms  of  such  a  definition,  in 
order,  for  example,  the  better  to  conceive  some  of  its  relations  with 

•  "  The  Reign  of  Law." 
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otiicr  tliiugs.     But  in  doing  so  irc  must  take  care   not  to  drop  out  of 
the  terms  so  definiug  Life  au^'tltiug  really  essential  to  the  very  idea  of 
it.     Artificial   itcfmilionH  of  this   kind   are   tlacgerous  cxperimeuts  ia 
pliilusupliy.      It  is  very  easy  by  mere  urtiiices  of  language  to  obliterate 
tbo  nio^t  aljsolute  distinctions  wlilch  exist  in  Nature.     Between  the 
livtug   and  the  non-living  there  is   a  great  gulf   fixed,  and  the  indis- 
whiblc  couucotiou   which   somehow,   nevertheless,   we  know    to  exist 
betweeu  thetn    is  a  cQunectiou  wbieh  does  not  fill  up  that  gulf,  but  ia 
kept   up   by  some   bridge   being,  ns  it  were,  artlficinlly  built  across  it. 
This  unity,  like  the  other  unities  of  Natiire,  is  not  a  unity  consisting  of 
mere  continuity  of  substance.     It  is  nut  founded  upou  sameness,  but, 
tiU    the    routniry,  rather    upon    difference,  and  even  upou  autogunisms. 
Only,  the  forces  which  arc  thus  dilfercnt   and  opposed  are  subordinate 
to  8  system  uf  adaptation  and  adjiistmeut.    Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice 
the  kind  of  unity  which  is  implied  iu  the  very  words  "  adaptation"  and 
"  adjustment'* — and,  above  all  others,  in   the  special  adjustments  con- 
Dected  with  organic  Life.    There  arc  n?Qny  umons  which  do  not  involve 
the  idea  of  adjustment,  or  which  involve  it  only  iti  the  must  nidimcutnry 
form.     Tlie  mere   chemical   union   of  two  or   more  elements — unless 
under  special  conditions —is  uot  properly  aa  adjustment.     We  should 
not   naturally  call   the   formation   of  rust   an  adjustment  between  the 
oxygen  of  the  aimospherc  and  metallic  iron.      When  the  combinations 
eflccted  by  the  play  of  chemical  affinities  are  brought  about  by  the 
selection  of  elements  so  placed  within  reacli  of  each  other's  reactions  as 
to   result   in  a  given  product,  then  that  product  would  be  accurately 
described  as  the  result  of  co-ordination  and  adjustment.    Uut  the  kind 
of  co-ordination  and  adjustmeut  whii:h  »|ipcnr  in  the  facts  of  Life  is  of 
B  still  higher  and   more   complicated  kind  than  this.      Whatever  the 
relationship  may  be   between  living  organisms  and  the  elements,  or 
elementary  forces  of  external  Nature,  it  certainly  is  not  the   rclalion- 
sbip  of  mere  chemical  nffinities.     On  the  contrary,  the   unions  which 
tbcse   aifioities   by  themselves  produce  can   only  be  reached  through 
the  disiMjlution  and  destruction  of  living  bodies.     The  subjiigation  of 
chemical  forces  under  some  higher  form  of  energy,  which  works  them 
for  the  continued  mainteuance  of  a  separate  individuality — this  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  Life,     The  destruction  of  that   separntcncss  is  of 
the   yQvy  essence  of  death.     It    is  not  Life,  but  the  cessation  of  Life, 
which,  in  this  sense  and  after  this  manner,  effects  a  chemical  union  of 
the   elements   of  the   body   with    the    elements  around   it.      ITierc  is 
indeed  an  adjustment — a  close  aud  intricate  adjustment — between  these 
aud  the  liviug  body  ;  but  it  is  au  adjustmeut  of  them  under  the  control- 
ling energy  of  a  power  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  oilier,  and 
which  always  presents  pheuomeua  peculiar  to  itself.    Under  that  power 
we  see  that  the  lavs  and  forces  of  chemical  affiuity,  as  exhibited  apart 
from  Life,  are  held,  as  it  were,  to  senicc^-compelled,  indeed,  to  minister 
but  nut  allowed  to  rule.    Through  an  iuliuite  variety  of  organisms,  this 
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nyatcriou!)  snboitlinntiun  is  ronintaiued,  ministering  through  an  aaccnd-' 
Ing  trri(*a  to  lii);lior  and   higher  gradea  of  sensation,  perception,  con- 
Hiomncs!),  and  thought. 

Ai\d  here  wo  come  in  siglit  of  the  highest  adjustment  of  all. 
Sfnantiou,  ^icrcpiitiou,  consciousness,  and  thought — ^these,  if  they  be  not 
the  very  essence  of  Life,  are  at  least — in  their  order — its  highest 
M^imi^ntments  and  result.  They  arc  the  ultimate  facts,  they  are  the 
fittikl  r^ttics,  to  which  all  lesser  adjustmeots  are  themselres  adjusted. 
For.  as  thr  elrmcntary  substances  and  the  elementaiT-  forces  of  Natore 
vKk^  are  umhI  in  the  huiKltng  of  the  body  are  there  held  fay  the 
enffgiea  of  Life  nuder  a  special  and  i>ccaliar  relatitm  to  those  saune 
riwneut*  and  to  those  same  fiurces  outside  the  bo3y,  so  also  are  they 
Md  in  peculiar  lelatiaus  to  those  eharactenstie  poweiv  in  vbicfa  we 
WW  eCNupelle^l  t\>  rece^iie  the  nidimentary  faculties  c^  mind.  Sensa- 
tion »  the  tirst  of  thcjc,  and  if  it  be  the  lovest,  it  is  at  least  tlie 
UMtwpeasaMe  ba»$  (^f  all  the  rest.  As  such,  it  cacnot  be  stndied  too 
attettiivvly  in  the  lirst  *«a^?fs  of  its  a{^varacce.  if  we  desiir  to  vaAti- 
94«ikI  the  «nitT  of  wKieh  is  is  the  iodex  and  resah.  Al"e  ha»*  seen 
^t  tW  akrdtaaisiu  ef  ttTia;  Kxiies  >s  v'ae  tkrocsbocx  tlie  wbde  laage 
«f  aaw&al  li^^-otM-  ia  its  j^nend  p£sB..  aad  oce  <vea  is  tbe  arrai^e- 
MWt  \>f  laasy  q|  its  «.)e<aik.  We  Kutv  seen.  t.»,  t^su  tks  wrnxj  rea«s 
iii|iM  tW  odK« — »  vtRae  of  whk-^  at!  eraras^axs  depes/d  for  the 
i>iWii<iniB.<»  o«'  tW«r  ^e.  cpoa  w^neSBesQ  rj  cenui  pft.rBisl  lxw« 
lAwli  aw  W«i,  a»  :t  wvrw  ta  Twsafa^e^  asdl  om^Iwti  »  xrnre  :  A:!cx$ 
)a  ^MK  4en«.v  w%ai  tlbrr  3#««t  ^  al^sie.  asii  vx  ifeu^  ix  ^ans  serrve 
^M  ^RTT  aiSra^^  ^  wWtt  JmU  &v>aa  it. 

A»i  9».*w  w*  Ja.wr  a>  «!:  wiax  sJias  serrax  » '  W"«  caa  aoly  sw 
AwK  tK  »  ^  ««r«v«-  x~  lio^  i:t  s2  ics  OBKxaKsacma..  sr.'v  suae  wxa:^ 
we  «M-  ilk  ^  Vwesc  cm^nxes  t^  »r  ^  ^tx^sc  jc  wiarft^  il  xBmaiB:. 
»e  »B*  sXaMiMtt  id.  <M0Minr&.  I  saj  '^  ia.  anmbra'^ — -VKsnae  :ats  »  ^a» 
tekftwKttaai^  ^trssmt  -fC  vftvsbjik*^  sai£  jc  jamtmncwr  xmonny — =3ac  aie 

M  ^)msc  3t  Sit  wau^  uwr  titf  mffnttftias  -it  a  sArxvo^  snKcm.  r^tis 
>ftlBW>;ji  >»  nSKt^  aott  /c  «r«ccu»  in.  ;»  snairatiMTT^  it  xaamcssm.^ 
viImk  anyotfe  wiidL  :^  ^wveb^  ti  -Sbs  ^mcwani  ataoioKsacinia'  -v^na. 
WMW(Mit«  xht  ::inacaaf  39«'  Tciesmce  ^  sntnnaji^  sakts  x  —■'"n  "asc 
3a  iliM^~  *  »  j'^ey^tttfpr  :ae-  shik^  r*u*  oak  auc  seaa,  it  »iic*tf- — 
W^  ^  ^tmt  :i^ — :a»c  ^dtf  ^an^  ti  -THamsxre  ir  iC  i>aui  sttasefasrac  m. 
atBMOMtt — «izil  «»  ^Atf  3KBer  ^  -Jtosb^-nc  yexm^OMii — s  -iac.  -saixiv 
:AcNi^u«c  "xie  taimm.  ira^tnnit.  Tie  Tttos:  it  yvemsuK  tc  a  -ymui.  msxL 
«Bit  :■«»•  rnc  Tmast  ti  mnjiliaeir  twks^ouo.  it-5w.r1.s-  ju  "ine  asfcvracrjii. 
4t  ^t^wr  3c«iti»«-  "vrth  JHUU  -sessacxim.  xcd  uko  icbtr  woiuac-ei^  v 
jt  jt^MiiSK&m.      "•**  »1  Eauw  tr  JUT  iwrt  ixr^jnwj*.—    vr^rs. 

a   niaffs*.  :aK  ^ae  i^p9«  « 
«r  ir  larbhbRi^  Mstmr, 
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counccted  with  seiuation,  may  be  almost  iuRuitely  rarious  occocdiog  to 
various  conditioos  of  the  body.  Bat  tbis  does  not  alfcct  tlic  general 
proposition  tbat  scnsatiou  is  in  itself  ouc  tliiug  tliroiigliout  the  animal 
kingdom.  U  canuot  ho  defined  iu  lau^ngr,  because  all  language 
t8  founded  on  it,  assumes  it  to  be  knotru,  and  uses  the  metaphors  it 
iupplies  for  the  expression  ufour  highest  intellectual  conccptioua.  Rut 
though  it  cannot  bcdctincd,  this  at  least  ^'C  can  say  conccriiing  itj  that 
Bcn&ation  is  the  cliarnctcristic  ]iropei'ty  of  animal  life ;  that  it  is  an  afTcc- 
tion  of  the  "  anima/'  of  that  wbidh  di.stingiii4lic:«  nuimate  from  inanimate 
things,  and  tbat  as  such  it  constitnteH  one  of  the  moat  essential  of  the 
fundamental  properties  of  mind.  So  true  is  tbis,  that  the  very  wonl 
"idea,"nliich  has  played  n  memorable  jiart  in  the  liii^tory  of  speculation, 
and  nbich  in  common  spcecli  has  now  come  to  be  generally  associated 
with  the  highest  intcllcctnai  abstractions,  has  ba«l  in  modern  philosophy 
no  other  definite  meaning  than  the  impressions  or  mental  images 
received  ibrough  the  senses.  This  is  the  meaning  attached  to  it 
(although,  perhaps,  no  writer  has  ever  adhered  to  it  with  perfect  con- 
sistency) in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  of  Locke,  and  of  Rishop  Rerkcley ; 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of 
Idealism,  which  denies  the  reality  of  matter,  and,  indeed,  the  reality  of 
ercrything  except  mind,  is  a  doctrine  which  may  he  as  logically  founded 
npon  sensation  in  a  Zoophylc  as  upou  sensation  in  a  Man.  Tlic  famous 
proposition  of  Bishop  Rerkeley,  Hbi>:h  he  considers  as  almost  sclf- 
cvidcntly  true,  "  tbat  the  various  sensations,  or  ideas  imprinted  on  the 
sense,  cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  the  mind  perceiving  them,"  is  a 
proposition  clearly  applicable  to  all  forms  of  sensation  whatcrer.  For 
erery  sensation  of  an  organism  is  equally  in  the  nature  of  an  "  idea"  in 
being  an  affe-'^tion  of  the  living  principle,  which  alone  is  susceptible  of 
<uch  affections ;  and  it  is  plainly  imiiossible  to  conceive  any  sense- 
impi-cssion  whatever  as  existing  outside  a  living  and  perceiving  creature. 
We  are  now,  indeed,  so  accustomed  to  attach  the  word  "  idea"  to  the 
highest  exercises  of  mind,  and  to  confine  the  word  "  mind"  itself  to 
some  of  its  higher  manifestations,  that  it  may  startle  some  men  to  be 
told  that  scusotion  is  in  itself  a  menial  aS'cction.  We  have,  however, 
only  to  consider  for  a  moment  how  inseparably  connected  sensation  u 
with  appetite  and  with  perception,  to  be  convinced  tbat  in  the  pbcnomenn 
of  sensation  we  have  the  first  raw  materials  and  the  first  small  begin. 
uittgs  of  Intelligence  and  of  Will.  It  is  this  fundamental  character  of 
sensation  which  explains  and  justifies  the  assertion  of  philosophers — an 
assertion  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  he  a  mere  paradox — that  the 
"  ideas"  ve  reccirc  through  the  senses  have  no  "  likeness"  to  the  objects 
they  represent.  For  tbat  assertionj  after  all,  means  nothing  more  than 
this — that  the  impressions  made  by  external  thinga  upon  living  beings 
through  the  senses^  are  in  themselves  mental  impressions,  and  as  such 
cannot  be  couceivcd  as  like  in  their  own  nature  to  inanimate  and 
exterual  objects.      It   is  the  mental  quality  nf  all  sensation,  considered 
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in  itself,  which  is  really  affirmed  in  this  denial  of  likeness  between  the 
kfiectioua  of  sense  and  the  things  which  produce  those  aflections  in  us. 
It  is  one  of  the  manr  fonns  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  the 
inconceivablcncss  of  any  sort  of  resemblance  between  Mind  and  Matter, 
between  external  things  and  onr  own  perceptive  powers. 

Aiid  yet  it  is  across  this  great  gulf  of  difference — apparently  so  broad 
iu»d  so  jvofound — that  the  highest  unity  of  Nature  is  nerertheless  est*- 
blished.  Matter  built  «p  and  wovep  into  "  oi^ns''  under  the  powers  of 
Life  19  the  strong  foundation  on  which  this  unity  is  established.  It  i* 
the  unity  which  exists  between  the  liriug  organism  and  the  elements 
unmnd  it  which  renders  that  organism  the  appropriate  channel  of  mental 
cottimuuii^tiou  with  the  external  world,  and  a  faithful  interpreter  of  its 
sigu».  And  this  the  organism  is — not  only  by  virtue  of  its  safastance 
•ttd  eitiupo&itiou,  but  al^i  and  especially  by  rirtne  of  its  adjusted  struc- 
tures. AU  the  organs  of  sense  discharge  their  fnnctions  in  nrtne  of 
«t  purely  meohauioal  atljustmeut  between  the  structure  of  the  or^an  and 
tbe  particular  &xiu  of  external  force  which  it  is  intended  to  reeciTe  and 
to  tnusauit.  How  Kue  iho«e  adjustments  are  can  b»t  be  anden:ood 
wkefi  we  remetuber  that  the  retina  of  tbe  eye  is  a  madiine  which 
MCBtsurw  and  dtsticguishes  b«rtTeen  rlbritioiis  which  air  cow  known  to 
tfifler  &v>aa  each  o:her  by  only  a  tew  mtlliocifas  v'f  an  inch.  Vet  this 
»n»ant  0/  diderecce  t»  recorded  and  made  its^antlr  aE^precable  in  the 
seaimttotts  of  cotour  by  the  ^ijicsted  mechacism  of  the  eye.  Airocher 
ad^ttscnea;.  prevtsefy  the  same  in  prist:ipZe.  becweea  ^e  vihcssijcs  <d 
S^MBil  an.d  the  srnictiire  of  tise  ear.  enables  thuee  vibnauas  10  be  ■«nn:- 
lu^  «&ei3$iusfc«d  in  asochier  s^nal  fi>nn  of  the  minil^iii  Ixastnisc^  cf 
ae»9a».>tt.  A:ni  sc  of  all  tie  oAer  orgxxs  li  sense — they  aH  y&ajiua 
A«tr  wv«L  in.  «{crK'  of  ^a.:  pnreiy  sKehniiical  airascneni  whnirh  pisires 
thm  ii  3.  sivett  teui:»7a  »  certain  se&fcced  manicincaziijns  cf  e=.:<g-.ial 
fi}cw>  aad  t^«se  tltey  £iic6rzCy  tnnsmit.  acctTcrtin^  rj  a  in:*u  of 
ffipitft*,  :!b?  aacxce  of  waarBt  5*  ■jae  jf  she  primary  mj^ceries  jr  Li&.  but 
dn-  QRtshrilsiess  of  w^-h  a»  as  xhit  ^ams  ^zjsae  oae  of  cae  siusc  cersmr 

Foe  ic  s  x^rnt  this  suajtlaess — oac  b(  tu  say.  Tt^un  a  -ook  an** 
«tteKixK  Wfres^'iiUifm.'v  becwe«a.  tse  bngresshnnt  jf  semw  ami  ixc^un. 
ceaKbei  yii.  ixxraai  Xarjrv — :dac  t^  «n.>x^i«  ac  e«exy  jrs^ocait  ienenu 
to.  i3b£  nctie  ^  J&.  Xi*I  aU  Life  in«OL«es  a  3ac:£e.  I-r  same*  inueeii 
tu  each  t""*«"  v'thtfoc  etBnR  if  B»  ■iwrx.  iuc  :c  >.-aamic  m  -itamEainxA. 
^nArac  ^mnviintaL  sserajo.  Thac  tseezau.  arjy  Ve  it  :ae  ammesc  sfmi. 
auc&in^  suie  ^min  :aB  raythnuc  ■&.•£«&  jf  1  sitisvie  --jotrauraiir  anii 
VE^aauin^  w  js  v  aKm'e  raxu  \  s»*  suth  4ax»cuic%»  j»  .-uirt-ncs.  jt 
•mataK  3»y  inne  aam£  -rnitit  Tffc"n  ;  jr  :c  aiay  je  tae  isarr  --jmnip^ 
aaun  ?e^air«i  m  smifitr  jc  ^nmee  toe  ■•ery  ^^JI-<e1U:s  whiirh  ar«  -ru  'jcna: 
i^m  fell*;  JT  *  iMw  V  •ate  smrh  i^bb  .-unmes.  asarauns-  ?e«mreti  31  ^i 
MW*  liiiiwi<aL-a  air  Aa  7a»afc  ant  .sapnm  «  sray     ml  ^xuse  jm^ 
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world,  And  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  series  the  very  life  of 
every  creature  depends  on  the  unity  which  exists  between  its  sense- 
impressions  and  those  realities  of  the  external  world  which  are  specially 
related  to  them.  There  is  therefore  no  conception  of  the  mind  which 
rests  on  a  hroader  hasis  of  experience  than  that  which  affirms  this  unity 
— a  unity  which  constitutes  and  guarantees  the  various  senses  with  their 
corresponding  appetites,  each  in  its  own  sphere  of  adapted  relations,  to 
be  exact  and  faithful  interpreters  of  external  truth. 

A  still  more  wonderful  and  striking  proof  is  obtained  of  the  unity  of 
Nature^  and  a  still  more  instructive  light  is  cast  upon  its  source  and 
character,  when  we  observe  how  far-reaching  these  interpretations  of 
sense  are  even  in  the  very  lowest  creatures :  how  they  are  true  not  only 
in  the  immediate  impressions  they  convey,  but  true  also  as  the  index  of 
truths  which  lie  behind  and  beyond — of  truths,  that  is  to  say,  which  are 
not  expressly  included — not  directly  represented — in  either  sensation  or 
perception.  This,  indeed,  is  one  main  function  and  use,  and  one  uni- 
versal characteristic,  of  all  sense-impressions,  that  over  and  above  the 
pleasure  they  give  to  sentient  creatures,  they  lead  and  guide  to  acts 
required  by  natural  laws  which  are  not  themselves  objects  of  sensation 
at  all,  and  which  therefore  the  creatures  conforming  to  them  cannot 
possibly  cither  see  or  comprehend.  It  is  thus  that  the  appetite  of 
hunger  and  the  sense  of  taste,  which  in  some  form  or  other,  however 
low,  is  perhaps  the  most  universal  sensation  of  animal  organisms,  is  true 
not  only  as  a  guide  to  the  substances  which  do  actually  gratify  the  sense 
concerned,  but  true  also  iu  its  unseen  and  unfelt  relations  with  those 
demands  or  laws  of  force  which  render  the  assimilation  of  new  material 
an  indispensable  necessity  in  the  maintenance  of  animal  life.  Through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  of  Nature  this  law  prevails.  Sense- perceptions 
are  in  all  animals  indissolubly  united  with  instantaneous  impulses  to 
action.  This  action  is  always  directed  to  external  things.  It  finds  in 
these  things  the  satisfaction  of  whatever  desire  is  immediately  concerned, 
and  beyond  this  it  ministers  to  ends  of  which  the  animal  knows  nothing, 
but  which  arc  of  the  highest  importance  both  in  its  own  economy  and 
in  the  general  economy  of  Nature. 

The  wonderful  instincts  of  the  lower  animals — the  precision  and  per- 
fection of  their  work — are  a  glorious  example  of  this  far-reaching 
adjustment  between  the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  laws  which  prevail 
in  the  external  world.  Narrow  as  the  sphere  of  those  perceptions  may 
be,  yet  within  that  sphere  they  arc  almost  absolutely  true.  And, 
although  the  sphere  is  indeed  narrow  as  regards  the  very  low  and 
limited  intelligence  with  which  it  is  associated  in  the  animals  themselves, 
it  is  a  sphere  which  beyond  the  scope  of  their  intelligence  can  be  sceu 
to  place  them  in  unconscious  relation  with  endless  vistas  of  co-ordinated 
action.  The  sentient  actions  of  the  lower  animals  involve  not  merely 
the  rudimentary  power  of  perceiving  the  differences  which  distinguish 
things,   but  the  much  higher   power  of  protitiDg  by   those  relations 
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between  things  which  ar«  the  fouudation  of  all  voluntary  agcncT,  nod 
wliicli  place  in  tlie  po8ses«iou  of  living  crcntiires  tlic  power  of  ntuiuing 
cnjs  tlirough  the  cinploymcut  of  iipprojiriatc  mctiis.  The  direet  uid 
intuitive  jterccption  of  thiugs  which  tstaud  in  the  rclatioo  of  meatM  to 
cndis,  though  it  may  be  entirely  disjsoci&ted  from  any  conscious  rccogoi- 
tiou  of  thitt  relation  in  it«elf — that  is  to  fay,  the  direct  and  iiituiUre 
perception  of  the  ncccsisity  of  doing  ouc  tiling  in  onlcr  to  attain  to 
another  tiling — 'is  in  itself  one  of  the  very  highest  nnumg  the  pre- 
adjubtCil  harmonics  of  Nature.  For  it  must  he  remembered  that  those 
relations  between  things  which  render  them  capable  of  beiuf;  lued  oa 
lueanif  to  ends  arc  relatiuns  which  nerer  can  be  the  direct  objects  of 
sensation,  and  therefore  the  power  of  acting  npon  them  is  an  intuition 
of  sonicthiug  which  is  out  of  sight.  It  is  a  kind  of  dim  seeing  of  that 
which  is  invisible.  And  even  if  it  be  separated  entirely  in  the  lower 
animals — as  it  almost  certainly  is — from  unything  comparable  with  our 
own  prescient  and  reosoiiiug  po^vcrs^  it  doea  not  the  les8  involre  in  them 
a  true  and  close  relation  between  their  inslincts  and  the  order  of 
Nature  with  ita  laws. 

The  spinning  machinery  which  is  provided  in  the  body  uf  a  spider  is 
not  more  accurately  adjusted  to  the  viscid  secretion  which  is  provided 
for  it,  than  the  instinct  of  the  spider  is  adjusted  both  to  the  construc- 
tion of  its  web  nnd  also  to  the  selection  nf  likely  places  for  the  capture  of 
its  prey.  Iliose  birds  and  insects  whose  young  arc  hatchetl  by  ihe  heat 
of  fenucntation  have  an  intuitive  impulse  to  select  the  proper  materials^ 
and  to  gather  tlicm  for  the  purpose.  All  crrntures,  guided  sometimes 
apparently  by  senses  nf  which  we  know  nothing,  are  under  like  impulaea 
to  provide  effectually  for  the  nourishing  of  tlicir  young.  It  is,  more- 
over, mo&t  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  that  the  extent  of  prcriaion 
which  is  involved  iu  this  process,  and  in  the  securing  of  the  result, 
seems  very  often  to  be  greater  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  Nature,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  parents  arc  dissociated  from  the  actaa]  feeding  or 
personal  care  of  their  young.  The  Mammalia  have  nothing  to  provide 
except  food  fur  themselves,  and  have  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  no 
duty  to  perform  beyond  the  discharge  of  a  purely  physical  fuuctiou. 
Milk  \»  secreted  iu  them  by  a  purely  unconscious  process,  and  (he  yonug 
need  no  instruction  in  the  art  of  sucking.  Birds  have  much  more  to 
do — in  the  building  of  neats,  in  the  choice  of  sites  for  these,  and  alter 
incubation  in  the  choice  of  fuud  adapted  to  the  period  of  growth. 
luKcls,  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  urgaoization,  have  to  provide  very 
often  for  a  distant  future,  and  for  stages  of  development  not  only  iu  the 
young  but  in  the  »idtui  which  surrounds  them. 

There  is  one  group  of  insects,  well  known  to  evcrj'  observer — the 
common  Gall-ilics — which  have  tlic  power  of  calling  on  the  vegetable 
world  to  do  for  thera  Ihe  work  of  ucst-building ;  mid  iu  response  to  the 
meaus  with  which  these  iusccts  are  provided,  the  Oak  or  the  Koee  docs 
actually  lend  its   power  of  growth  to  proviile  a  special  nidua  by  which 
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the  plant  protects  the  young  insect  as  carefully  as  it  protects  its  own 
seed.  Bees,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  of  observers,  have  an 
intuitive  guidance  in  the  selection  of  food,  which  has  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing organic  changes  in  the  bodies  of  the  young,  and  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  which,  under  what  may  be  called  artificial  conditions,  the 
sex  of  certain  selected  individuals  can  be  determined,  so  that  they  may 
become  the  mothers  and  queens  of  future  hives. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  facts  of  which  the  whole  animal 
world  is  full,  presenting,  as  it  does,  one  vast  series  of  adjustments 
between  bodily  organs  and  corresponding  instincts.  But  this  adjust- 
ment would  be  useless  unless  it  were  part  of  another  adjustment 
between  the  instincts  and  perceptions  of  animals  and  those  facts  and 
forces  of  surrounding  Nature  which  are  related  to  them,  and  to  the 
whole  cycle  of  things  of  which  they  form  a  part.  In  those  instinctive 
actions  of  the  lower  animals  which  involve  the  most  distant  and  the 
most  complicated  anticipations,  it  is  clear  that  the  prevision  which  is 
involved  is  a  prevision  which  is  not  in  the  animals  themselves.  They 
appear  to  be  guided  by  some  simple  appetite,  by  an  odour  or  a  taste, 
and  they  have  obviously  no  more  consciousness  of  the  ends  to  bo 
subserved,  or  of  the  mechanism  by  which  they  are  secured,  than  the 
suckling  has  of  the  processes  of  nutrition.  The  path  along  which  they 
walk  is  a  path  which  they  did  not  engineer.  It  is  a  path  made  for 
them,  and  they  simply  follow  it.  But  the  propensities  and  tastes  and 
feelings  which  make  them  follow  it,  and  the  rightness  of  its  direction 
towards  the  ends  to  be  attained,  do  constitute  a  unity  of  adjustment 
which  binds  together  the  whole  world  of  Life,  and  the  whole  inorganic 
world  on  which  living  things  depend. 

I  have  called  this  adjustment  mechanical,  and  so,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
it  is.  We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  let  our  conceptions  of  the 
realities  of  Nature  be  rendered  indistinct  by  those  elements  of  metaphor 
which  abound  in  language.  These  elements,  indeed,  when  kept  in  their 
proper  places,  arc  not  only  the  indispeasable  auxiliaries  of  thought,  but 
they  represent  those  perceptions  of  the  mind  which  arc  the  highest  and 
the  most  absolutely  true.  They  are  the  recognition — often  the  uncon- 
scious recognition — of  the  central  unities  of  Nature.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  the  prolific  source  of  error  when  not  closely  watched.  Because 
all  the  functions  and  phenomena  of  Life  appear  to  be  strictly  connected 
with  an  apparatus,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded,  as  brought  about  by 
adjustments  which  are  mechanical,  therefore  it  has  been  concluded  that 
those  phenomena,  even  the  most  purely  mental,  are  mechanical  iu  the 
same  sense  in  which  the  work  is  called  mechanical  which  human 
machines  perform.  Are  not  all  animals  "  automata  ?"  Are  they  not 
"  mere  machines  ?"  This  question  has  been  revived  from  age  to  age 
since  philosophy  began,  and  has  been  discussed  in  our  own  time  with 
all  the  aid  which  the  most  recent  physiological  experiment  can  afford. 
It  is  a  question  of   extreme    interest  in    its    bearing   on  our  present 
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subject.  The  sense  in  vbich,  and  tbe  degree  to  wbicb,  all  mental 
phcnomCDa  are  founded  on,  and  are  tbe  result  of,  mechanical  adjustments, 
is  a  question  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance.  The  phenomena 
of  instinct,  as  exhibited  in  the  lower  animals,  arc  undoubtedly  the  field 
of  observation  in  nbich  the  solution  of  this  question  mar  best  be  found, 
and  I  cannot  better  explain  tbe  aspect  iu  wbicb  it  presents  itself  to  me, 
than  br  discussing  it  in  connection  with  certain  exhibitions  of  animal 
instinct  which  I  liad  occasion  to  observe  daring  tbe  spring  and  summer 
of  1874.  Thev  were  not  uncommon  cases.  On  the  contrarv,  tbev 
were  of  a  kind  of  which  the  wliole  wcrld  is  full.  Bat  not  tbe  less 
directly  did  tbev  suggest  all  the  problems  under  discussion,  and  not  the 
less  forcibly  did  they  strike  me  with  the  admiration  and  the  wonder 
which  no  familiarity  can  exhaust. 

Akgyll. 


(  To  hi  eo'itinuetl.) 


ON   THE   SOURCES  OF  HISTORY,  AND  HOW 
THEY  CAN  BEST  BE  UTILIZED. 


THE  great  impulse  given  to  historical  investigation  of  late  yeara  by 
the  opening  np  of  archives  formerly  inaccessible,  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  calendars  of  their  contents,  is  a  fact  which  has  now  become 
obnoiis  even  to  the  most  oi"dinary  reader  of  current  literature.  And 
it  is  well  that  such  a  fact  should  be  brought  home  to  him,  especially  at 
a  time  when  we  are  multiplying  schoolbooks  without  end,  and  there  is 
more  demand  upon  our  teaching  powers  than  there  is  of  usefal  guidance 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  study.  For  while  the  reading  public,  which 
frequents  circulating  libraries,  is  continually — like  the  ancient  Athenians 
— inquiring  after  something  new;  while  historians  are  endeavouring  to 
compete  with  the  marvellous  speculations  of  science,  aud  to  present 
novel  views  of  the  men,  the  actions,  and  the  constitutional  systems  of 
past  ages ;  while  great  questions,  requiring  half  a  lifetime  to  investigate 
thoroughly,  are  daily  discussed  and  decided  in  drawing-room  conver- 
sations ;  and  while  even  schoolboys  are  expected  to  take  their  facts 
from  manuals  influenced  largely  by  the  most  recent  theories, — it  is  a 
most  important  thing  that  all  classes  should  have  at  least  some  of  the 
original  evidences  laid  before  them,  which  they  can  weigh  and  study  for 
themselves.  Perhaps,  as  we  go  on,  it  may  hereafter  be  discovered  that 
those  histories  are  not  necessarily  the  most  interesting  which  strive  to 
set  forth  novel  and  original  views,  but  rather  those  in  which  the  his- 
torian has  set  himself  to  work  conscientiously  to  interpret  documents, 
and  having  found  the  key  to  them,  invites  the  reader  to  peruse  along 
with  him  the  original  statements  out  of  which  all  history  is  evolved. 

For,  in  truth,  original  authorities  are  our  only  real  historians.  All 
others  must  lead  up  to  these,  and  educate  ns  into  the  study  of  them,  if 
they  are  to  hold  their  place  at  all.  Too  often,  it  is  true,  eapeciaHy  in 
our  own  generation,  the   most  popular  and  attractive  historians  have 
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sought  rather  to  supersede  this  reference  to  orif[inal  authors,  and  have 
produced  works  wliich  are  ratlier  a  barrier  to  block  up  the  way  of  true 
historic  study  than  a  real  help  to  the  student.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  books  like  these  can  hold  their  ground  continually.  Happily  for 
the  world,  theru  will  always  be  some  patient  investigators,  not  possessed 
of  brilliant  genius,  who  think  facts  worth  studying  for  their  own  sakes ; 
and  though  not  one  of  them  may  cover  as  much  ground,  or  indulge  in 
the  large  sweeping  generalizations  which  make  the  popular  historian  so 
attractive,  they  will  he  sure  to  gain  a  hearing  whenever  they  appeal 
to  original  authorities  against  even  the  moat  firmly  rooted  of  popular 
misapprehensions. 

But  a  history  founded  upon  original  authorities,  and  setting  itself 
forth  aa  their  exponent,  if  written  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit,  need  fear 
little  criticism  of  this  sort.  And  equally  little,  I  am  persuaded,  need 
it  fear  the  charge  of  dulness  if  the  historian  has  but  made  himself 
master  of  his  subject.  For  original  authorities,  if  we  have  only  light 
to  read  them  by,  arc  very  seldom  dull.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  familiar,  and  by  far  the  most  generally  read  of  all 
histories,  is  one  which  is  not  read  second-hand,  or  re-written  from  time 
to  time  from  a  novel  point  of  view.  Neither  Milman's  "  History  of  the 
Jews,^'  nor  any  other  work  of  the  like  description,  however  meritorious 
it  might  be,  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  superseding  the  Bible. 
For  that  portion  of  ancient  history  which  to  us  is  most  material  we  go 
at  once  to  the  original  records — to  the  most  ancient  documents  that  are 
extant.  And  this  we  may  be  quite  assured  we  shall  continue  to 
do,  whatever  amount  of  Colenso  criticism  and  destructive  philosophy  we 
may  be  led  to  entertain.  New  histories  cannot  possibly  supersede  the 
original  sources  of  history,  even  in  point  of  interest,  whatever  diflBculties 
there  may  be  in  harmonizing  the  facts,  if  those  original  sources  can  be 
brought  before  the  reader  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  hook  I  have  just 
mentioned,  this  will  at  once  be  felt  altogether  incontestable.  Indeed, 
the  foundations  of  religion  itself  might  appear  to  be  dissolved  into  airy 
legends  and  unsubstantial  myths,  yet  the  stories  would  still  be  read  in 
the  original  narrative.  And  what  is  more,  these  apparently  unsub- 
stantial myths  would  be  found  stronger  in  the  end  than  the  most 
elaborate  criticism.  Reduced  to  nursery  tales,  they  would  still  be  the 
foundation  of  an  indestructible  philosophy,  which  would  for  ever  plead 
its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  substantial  truth ;  while  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  its  fidelity  to  Nature,  and  the  wonderfully  practical 
character  of  the  philosophy  which  it  conveys,  would  be  for  ever  revindi- 
cating its  claims  as,  afler  all,  the  most  real  and  human  of  all  histories. 

Yet,  what  is  true  of  the  biblical  records  is  true,  more  or  less,  of 
history  in  general.  To  read  original  testimony  is  assuredly  far  more 
satisfactory  in  itself  than  to  read  a  narrative  which  can  only  be  the 
interpretation  of  that  testimony  by  another  mind  than  your  own.  But 
it  is  seldom  that  origioal  testimony  ean  be  laid  before  the  reader,  without 
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note  or  comment,  as  constituting  in  itself  a  full  and  sufficient  narrative, 
free  from  difficulty  as  regards  language  and  expression.  Besides,  the 
mere  bulk  of  such  testimonies  which  have  to  he  compared  together  is 
greater  than  the  general  reader  can  examine  without  help;  and  he  could 
not  read  them  to  any  purpose  if  the  historian  did  not  teach  him  how  to 
look  at  tlicm.  The  sources  of  history  must  therefore  be  left  in  most 
cases  to  the  historian's  care  before  the  general  reader  can  take  advantage 
of  them. 

In  ancient  history,  no  doubt,  a  good  classical  scholar,  or  even  an 
ordinary  reader  possessed  of  good  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  may  draw  much  of  his  information  from  the  original  fountains. 
But  in  mediaeval  and  modem  history  great  part  of  the  sources  remain  to 
this  day  in  MS.,  and  even  the  historian  cannot  be  expected  to  make  much 
use  of  them  until  they  have  undergone  careful  editing.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  even  if  the  handwriting  presented  no  serious  difficulty,  and  the  MS. 
were  preserved  in  the  most  accessible  of  all  repositories^  the  mere  fact 
that  it  cannot  lie  on  the  historian's  study  table,  or  be  consulted  by  more 
than  one  person  at  a  time,  must  inevitably  prevent  its  being  subjected 
to  very  critical  examination.  For  a  MS.  generally  contains  a  consider- 
able number  of  facts  and  evidences  which  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface ; 
uor  is  it  to  be  expected  even  of  the  general  historian  that  he  should  be 
able  to  discover  them  in  one  or  two  brief  visits  to  some  particular 
library. 

Some  special  student  must  prepare  the  matter  to  his  hand,  first,  by 
printing  the  text,  or  whatever  is  material  in  its  contents ;  and  secondly, 
by  investigating  the  handwriting,  age  and  authority  of  the  document, 
with  the  aid  of  long  experience  and  perfect  familiarity  with  documents 
of  a  similar  description. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  even  the  authorship  of  a*work  in  MS.  is  in 
many  cases  a  mere  matter  of  inference ;  and  until  all  the  internal  and 
external  indications  of  authorship  have  been  thoroughly  sifted,  the 
historian  cannot  pronounce  a  safe  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the 
testimony.  Then  the  question  arises  in  medieeval  chronicles,  how  far  is 
any  such  composition  the  work  of  one  author  only.  Most  probably  only 
a  small  portion  at  the  end  is  really  original,  all  the  preceding  part  being 
a  mere  transcript  of  some  more  ancient  work.  Or  you  may  find  in  one 
MS.  an  early  chronicle  with  continuations  by  various  hands  at  difierent 
dates ;  and  the  value  of  each  of  these  additions  has  to  be  separately 
estimated.  But  how  can  all  this  be  done  by  the  general  historian,  who 
cannot  even  distinguish  the  age  of  the  handwriting  by  its  character? 
Or  how  can  it  be  done  by  any  one  at  all  until  after  minute  and  laborious 
examination  ?  Even  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  matter  is  original,  one 
particular  MS.  has  in  many  cases  to  be  compared  with  a  very  large 
number  of  others ;  a  sort  of  work  that  evidently  can  be  done  only  by  one 
who  is  specially  trained  to  it. 

Again,  if  we  come  to  more  modern  history,  we  find  even  a  greater 
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necessity  for  other  labourers  to  clear  the  way  for  the  historian.  The 
question  now  is,  not  so  much  about  the  age  and  character  of  MSS., 
as  about  the  enormous  quantity  of  docuraents.  After  digesting  all  the 
printed  correspoudence  belonging  to  the  period  of  his  studies,  is  the 
historian  to  spend  years  in  examining  unpublished  letters,  first  in  the 
-  British  Museum,  the  Record  Office,  ami  cUewhere  in  London  ;  then  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  in  various  pu^ilic  and  private  libraries  in 
this  country ;  then  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Madrid,  Simancas,  Venice,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  places  upon  the  Continent  ?  Uutil  the  information 
from  all  these  various  archives  can  be  digested  and  brought  together, 
the  true  work  of  the  historian  cannot  even  be  satisfaetorily-begun  ;  and 
if  a  man,  with  a  view  to  writing  history,  were  to  take  all  this  upoa 
himself,  he  would  probably  succeed,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  only  in 
forming  a  magnificent  collection  of  copies  and  memoranda  to  be  used 
by  some  one  else. 

Indeed,  this  ii  rather  an  understatement  of  the  ease  than  otherwise ; 
for  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  a  single  man,  however  enthu- 
siastic and  self-sacrificing,  to  collect,  compare,  and  put  in  oi"der  the 
existing  materials  even  for  one  single  period  in  modern  history.  It  is 
comparatively  a  simple  matter  to  go  on  transcribing  what  one  finds,  first 
in  one  library  and  then  in  another  ;  but  to  put  tliese  collections  in  any 
useful  order  is  quite  a  different  problem.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  for 
instance,  letters  very  seldom  hear  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  they 
were  written  ;  so  that  the  chronology  is,  for  the  most  part,  purely  a 
matter  of  inference.  Again,  you  may  have  letters  in  one  collection  and 
the  answers  to  them  in  another ;  you  may  have  drafts  without  name  or 
date;  you  may  have  mutilated  documents,  the  defects  of  which  are 
supplied  by  contemporary  copies  elsewhere;  you  may  have  letters  in 
cipher  of  which  there  are  deciphers  elsewhere.  There  are  even  instances 
in  which  one-half  of  an  original  letter  is  to  be  found  in  one  library  and 
the  rest  in  another;  and  only  after  an  exhaustive  examination  and 
comparison  of  original  materials  will  the  fact  become  apparent. 

The  collector  who  can  digest  all  these  materials  so  as  to  make  them 
really  serviceable  is  not  a  mere  collector.  He  must  have  a  special 
knowledge  like  that  of  the  historian  himself,  and  in  some  respects 
superior.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  expected  of  the  historian  that  he 
shonld  be  familiar  with  the  handwritings  even  of  all  the  leading 
characters  in  the  history ;  but  the  collector  must  be  well  acquainted 
both  with  them  and  even  with  those  of  subordinate  agents,  to  do  his 
work  satisfactorily.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  identify  the 
authorship  of  a  particular  paper  that  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  some 
particular  clerk.  Sometimes  a  brief  anonymous  scrap,  which  to  an 
ordinary  reader  might  seem  perfectly  insigni (leant,  may  be  traced  to  its 
author  by  the  eridence  of  handwriting,  and  shown  to  have  a  most 
important  bearing  on  transactions  of  the  utmost  consequence.  For  the 
ravelation  of  snch  mysteries  the  historian  must  look  to  the  archivist ;  it 
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is  utterly  impossible  that  he  should  in  many  cases  be  able  to  make  them 
out  himself. 

Now  this  is  a  kind  of  undertaking  in  which  we  have  as  yet  barely 
made  a  commencement ;  but  it  is  the  glory  of  our  own  age,  at  least,  to 
have  done  that.  Owing  to  the  long  neglect  of  our  public  records  and 
State  Papers,  hardly  any  of  these  materials  were  till  lately  accessible  to 
any  but  the  most  enthusiastic  inquirer ;  and  even  he  found  such 
obstacles  in  his  path  that  one  or  two  small  discoveries  were  the  utmost 
result  to  be  hoped  for  from  a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  labour. 
From  the  chief  repositories  of  records  and  State  Papers  information 
could,  ill  fact,  only  be  obtained  by  special  favour,  and  the  more  accessible 
stores  in  the  British  Museum  were  deprived  of  no  small  portion  of 
their  value  by  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  compared  with  kindred 
matter  elsewhere.  But  a  still  more  serious  drawback  to  the  use  of 
those  collections  lay  ia  the  want  of  satisfactory  catalogues  of  their 
contents. 

It  is,  in  fact,  even  now  a  thing  quite  hopeless  for  any  historical 
student  to  collect  all  the  information  relative  to  his  subject  in  the 
British  Museum  MSS.  with  no  better  help  than  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
gular catalogues  of  those  collections.  Under  the  same  roof  in  Blooms- 
bury  we  have  no  less  than  five  large  libraries  of  MSS.  of  first-rate 
importance,  besides  one  or  two  others  of  minor  value ;  and  eveu  if  each 
of  these  had  a  satisfactory  catalogue  by  itself,  the  labour  of  hunting 
through  five  distinct  collections  to  ascertain  what  information  can  be 
got  with  regard  to  each  particular  subject  is  perhaps  no  inconsiderable 
task  in  the  first  instance.  The  truth  is,  hoAvevcr,  that  not  a  single 
one  of  the  Britisli  Museum  catalogues  gives  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
account  of  the  MSS.  to  which  it  refers;  nor  was  a  really  good  catalogue, 
in  fact,  very  easy  to  prepare  while  the  compiler  was  obliged  to  limit 
his  view  to  one  collection  only. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  Library. 
This  collection  of  MSS.,  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  stands  confessed 
on  all  hands  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the  country  for  its  bearing 
on  English  history ;  or,  at  least,  second  only  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Public  Record  Office,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  abstracted. 
It  is  a  collection,  moreover,  which,  unlike  the  public  records,  has  been 
well  known  and  constantly  referred  to  by  hiatoricar  inquirers  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  if  such  a  thing  as  a  good  cata- 
logue of  MSS.  exists,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  there  was  a  good 
catalogue  of  those  in  the  Cottonian  Libraiy.  Nor,  indeed,  have  efforts 
been  spared  to  attain  that  object,  for  the  collection  has  already  been 
catalogued  three  times  over,  and  it  may  fairly  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Planta'a  catalogue  is  the  most  serviceable  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet 
appeared.  "Yet,  considering  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  task — for 
the  volumes  of  the  Cottonian  Library  have  always  been  preserved  in 
a  certain  classified  order — the  result  cannot   be  considered  very  credit- 
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able  to  the  palteographic  skill  and  historical  research  of  the  compiler. 
And  how  far  it  fails  iu  certain  cases  to  point  out  matter  of  real  value 
to  the  inquirer,  a  single  instance,  perhaps,  may  be  sufficient  to  show. 

At  page  517  of  Mr.  Planta's  catalogue,  in  the  description  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  MS.  volume  Titus  B.  I.  occur  the  following  two  entries  : — 

"23.  Tho.  Wnley(8ic)  to  the  Bp.  of  Winchester  (Wolsey?)  T.^^ious  news  from 
Court,  particularly  about  the  intelligence  received  of  Pope  Leo  Ath's  dangerous 
illness  and  the  succession.     Windsor,  Sept.  30,  1521  ?  97* 

"24.  Tho.  Wnlej  to  the  Bp,  of  Winchester :  intelligence  about  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  an  unsuccessful  encounter  at  sea  with  French  ships.  &&  Windsor,  Aug. 
26,  1521  ?  99." 

Now,  here  are  no  less  than  four  very  material  mistakes  in  the  first 
of  these  entries,  three  of  which  are  repeated  in  the  second.  Notwith- 
standing the  word  "  sic,"  which  should  be  a  guarantee  for  act;arate 
transcription,  the  signature  has  been  very  strangely  misread.  It  is  not 
"  Wnley,"  but  "  Wulcy,''  being,  in  fact,  the  signature  of  no  less  a  person 
than  Thomas  Wolsey  before  he  was  made  Cardinal,  or  even  held  a 
bishopric.  That  being  the  case,  of  course  we  may  strike  out  the 
query  whether  Wolsey  was  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  whoni  it  was 
addressed — a  suggestion  very  absurd  in  any  case,  as  daring  the  time 
that  he  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  he  was  also  Archbishop  of  York  and 
Cardinal,  so  that  he  would  have  been  sure  to  be  addressed  by  his  higher 
dignities.  Further,  the  date  could  not  possibly  be  1521,  else  the  writer 
would  have  signed  himself  as  Cardinal  of  York,  and  not  simple  "  Thomas 
Wulcy."  And  lastly,  for  the  same  reason,  the  Pope,  who  was 
dangerously  ill,  could  not  possibly  have  been  Leo  X.  Both  the  letters, 
in  fact,  were  written  nine  years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  them. 
They  were  addressed  to  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester  («t  that  time  chief 
Minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  though  soon  afterwards  superseded  in  that 
capacity  by  the  writer),  in  the  year  1512,  during  the  last  illness  of  Pope 
Julius  II. ' 

Now,  these  are  very  important  letters — important  not  only  for  the 
news  that  they  convey,  which  is  very  curious  and  interesting,  but  still 
more  for  what  they  tell  us  of  the  writer  himself  at  an  early  period  in 
bis  career,  and  particularly  of  his  relations  with  Bishop  Fox,  whom  he 
is  so  often  represented  as  baring  artfully  supplanted.  Wolsey  is  at  this 
time  at  Windsor  with  the  King,  bearing  the  contents  of  every  despatch 
received  from  abroad,  and  tendering  adrice,  partly,  it  would  seem,  in 
liis  own  name,  but  partly,  it  is  quite  clear,  as  the  representative  of  Fox, 
whose  instructions  he  apologixes  for  setting  aside  in  some  things,  and 
whose  absence  from  Court  he  very  much  regrets.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  very  di&rent  picture  from  that  of  the  ambitious  intriguing  favourite 
whose  arrogance  is  supposed  to  have  disgusted  veteran  statesmen  at  the 
commencement  of  Heniy  \"lll.'s  reign,  and  made  Fox  withdraw  in 
dadgeoa  firom  the  Council  board. 

Here,  then,  we  6iid  a  legHlar  crop  of  mistakes,  aU  arising  from  tlie 
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misreading  of  a  single  signature,  and  that  tbe  signature  of  a  character 
of  first-rate  importance  in  history.  The  misreading  could  hardly  have 
occurred  if  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  had  made  himself  familiar  even 
with  the  signatures  of  Wolsey  as  Cardinal,  for  the  identity  of  the  hand- 
writing would  probably  have  struck  him  even  between  "  Thomas  Wuley" 
and  "  T.  Cardinalis  Ebor."  But  if  the  compiler,  instead  of  limiting  his 
view  to  the  work  immediately  before  him,  had  been  able  to  examine  a 
mass  of  kindred  papers,  and  if  those  papers,  instead  of  lying  at  that 
time  in  total  disorder  in  the  Record  Office,  had  been  as  accessible  and 
well  arranged  as  they  are  now,  he  woxild  have  found  numerous  instances 
of  Wolsey'a  early  signature,  besides  the  two  which  he  so  unfortunately 
misread,  merely  for  want  of  others  to  compare  them  by. 

But  even  if  he  confined  his  attention  to  the  later  signatures  of 
Wolsey,  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  among  the  Cottonian  MS3., 
a  more  careful  study  even  of  these,  if  it  did  not  preserve  him  from 
falling  into  this  error,  would  assuredly  have  protected  him  from  another 
which  occurs  in  several  places.  The  compiler  describes  a  number  of 
draft  despatches  as  being  in  Cardinal.  Wolsey's  handwriting,  which  are 
not  in  his  handwriting;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  really 
in  Wolsey's  hand  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken  whatever.  The 
result  of  t.his  is  that  at  least  one  material  fact  in  the  life  of  Wolsey 
remained  unknown  till  a  few  years  ago — namely,  that  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Scotland  by  Henry  VII.,  about  a  year  before  that  King's 
death ;  for  though  one  of  his  despatches  from  the  Court  of  James  IV. 
was  printed  long  ago  by  Pinkerton  from  the  original  in  Wolsey'a  own 
handwriting,  its  authorship  was  attributed  to  another  person. 

Yet  even  with  drawbacks  such  as  these,  the  catalogue  of  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  is  really,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  other 
collections, — at  least,  the  collection  itself  is  more  easily  consultable 
through  the  medium  of  its  catalogue  than  almost  any  other  j  but  this  ii 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  kind  of  imperfect  order 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  MSS.  themselves,  those  relating  to  different 
countries  being  placed  in  different  shelves. 

With  the  Harleian  MSS.  it  is  otherwise.  And  yet  these  have  been 
most  elaborately  catalogued,  with  an  index  raisonni,  which  one  might 
suppose  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  ITu-ee  large  folio  volumes  are  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  contents  of  the  MSS.  in  tbe  order  in  which  they 
stand ;  a  fourth  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  index  raisonni.  Who 
could  wish  anything  more  complete?  Here  wc  have  the  whole  collec- 
tion clafisified,  and  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  what  MSS.  relate 
to  history,  what  to  biography,  to  genealogy,  to  philosophy,  to  medicine, 
to  astrology,  to  science  in  general,  or  to  literature.  The  historical  MSS., 
again,  are  divided  into  those  relating  to  general  history,  and  those 
relating  to  particular  countries  and  particular  reigns.  No  kind  of 
classification  has  been  left  out;  and  it  ought  to  be  frankly  and  grate- 
fully owned  that,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  at  once  what  light  the 
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Harlcian  MSS.  may  shed  on  anj  one  departmeDt  of  hnman  knowledge, 
no  catalogue  could  possibly  hare  been  framed  that  would  hare  given 
greater  satisfaction. 

But  on  how  many  fields  of  human  knowledge  is  it  expected  that  the 
Harlcian  MSS.  can  shed  any  new  light  whatever?  The  man  of  scieiice 
will  not  look  at  MSS. — at  least,  not  with  a  really  scientific  end  in  view. 
Now  and  then,  perhaps,  some  medical  man,  who  has  given  up  the  active 
business  of  his  profession,  may  amuse  himself  by  examining  the  note- 
books of  some  old  professor,  or  the  exploded  absurdities  of  medical 
alchemy.  Or  it  may  be  some  scientific  biographer  or  historian  may 
seek  to  trace  the  progress  of  great  discoveries,  like  those  of-  Harvey, 
Newton,  and  Galileo.  But  in  such  cases,  it  must  be  observed,  the 
object  cannot  properly  be  described  as  scientific  ;  it  is  antiquarian.  It 
is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  new  additions  can  be  made 
to  scientific  knowledge  from  the  unpublished  literature  of  past  ages ;  and 
the  scientific  classification  of  MSS.  ia  not  a  classificatiou  that  can  be  of 
much  practical  importance. 

This  false  method,  indeed,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  now  altogether  obso- 
lete. But  what  plan  should  wc  adopt  in  its  place  ?  The  answer  ia 
suggested  by  what  we  have  just  said.  If  it  be  only  clearly  understood 
that  the  value  of  old  MSS.  is  not  of  a  scientific,  but  of  an  antiquarian 
character,  it  will  appear  at  once  that,  instead  of  a  scientific  classifi- 
cation by  subjects,  wc  ought  to  have  an  antiquarian  classification  by 
ages  and  periods.  It  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  by 
far  the  most  important  fact  about  any.  MS.  whatever  is  its  age. 
Indeed,  for  the  most  part  the  age  ia  more  important  even  than  the 
contents ;  for  if  the  historian  only  knew  that  such  and  such  documents 
-concerned  his  period,  he  might  examine  the  contents  and  ascertain 
their  value  for  himself;  but  if  he  can  get  no  information  bow  many 
out  of  a  large  collection  of  documents  belong  to  any  one  particular 
century,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  leave  the  whole  collection  alone, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  inferences  of  particular  inquirers. 
To  state  the  age  of  a  MS.  is  therefore  a  piece  of  valuable  information, 
even  though  nothing  be  said  of  the  contents  at  all.  But  if  it 
be  thought  an  exaggeration  on  this  account  to  say  that  the  age  of 
a  MS.  is  in  itself  more  important  than  the  contents,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  the  age  of  a  MS.,  taken  in  connection  with  its  ■ 
contents,  is  the  point  above  all  others  of  which  the  knowledge  is  most 
'essential.  This  point,  in  fact,  would  seem  to  be  in  itself  so  obvious  that 
very  little  need  be  said  to  prove  it.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  a 
MS.  of  ChauL-er's  "  Canterbury  Tales.''  Surely  the  first  question,  in 
estimating  its  value,  must  be  whether  it  bears  the  marks  of  having  been 
written  cturing  the  author's  lifetime,  or  at  all  near  the  period  at  which 
he  flourished.  A  more  modern  copy  is  less  likely  to  present  an  accurate 
text ;  and  though  a  modem  MS.  of  such  a  work  might,  under  special 
circumatancesj  be  more  valuable  than  any  ancient  one  now  extant,  it 
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can  never,  iq  tbe  nature  of  the  coae,  possess  tbe  same  authority.     For» 

Lof  course,  the  later  the  dale  of  the  MS.,  the  more  room  for  triuiMcribcr's 
errors  to  liavc  crept  into  the  text ;  aud  cveu  though  the  le\t  ah  a  whole 
may  be  more  complete  or  more  intelligible  in  the  later  MS.,  the  oiurlier 
vill  almost  certainly  contain  many  better  readings,  aud  oSbnl  a  truer 
fttanilard  of  the  antique  spelling. 

So  also  in  the  cose  of  aoejcnt  clirouicles.  In  proporliuu  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  nny  such  composition  in  itself  niiist  be  the  iniportanec 
of  obtaining  a  text  from  the  earliest  and  most  tnibtwortliy  sources ;  so 
that  the  age  of  auy  particular  copy  must  always  he  the  very  first  subject 
of  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  oihcnrisc  with  those  briefer  records  and  mora 
formal  documents  from  which  so  much  historical  evidence  is  derived  on 
points  cf  detail,  such  as  royal  warrants  and  grants  from  the  Crown,  deci'ecs, 
OGCDants  of  rcvcwue  or  of  expenses,  and  so  forth.  Yet  hosts  of  these 
things  arc  notici^d  in  ordinary  catalogues  without  so  much  as  an  intima- 
tion TThcthcr  they  be  orlgiuaU  or  copies  ;  otbei's  arc  mentioned  without 
the  slightest  attempt  to  ascertain  their  dntes ;  while  many  original 
documents,  on  the  other  hand,  arc  actually  mi«idatcd. 

Fur  example,  the  very  first  volume  of  the  Lans^lownc  MSS.  is  a 
collection  of  documents,  chiefly  of  the  Klizahcthan  period,  with  a  few  of 
earlier  date  at  the  beginning,  some  of  these  being  originals,  while  others 
arc  only  Klixahctban  copies.  Yet  wc  arc  scarcely  ever  told  in  the 
.catalogue  wbcn  it  is  an  original  and  when  n  copy.  Fi'om  the  dcscrip- 
'tion  of  Article  9,  for  instance,  which  is  declared  to  be  a. charter  of 
3-i  Kdward  I.  (130C),  wc  should  naturally  suppose  it  to  be  an  original 
document  in  the  handwriting  of  that  |ieri<Kl.  It  is  realty  a  copy  (though 
on  parchment)  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elixabclh.  No.  ^"5  is  correctly 
described  as  "an  original  warrant  of  Henry  VI.;"  but  No.  34,  to  which 
this  description  would  equally  apply,  is  not  expressly  called  "  original," 
but  only  said  to  he  "  a  warrant,"  of  which  the  compiler  docs  not  trust 
himself  even  to  state  by  what  king  it  was  issued,  although  Ilcnry'a  own 
ftigoaturc,  "  K-  11./'  is  at  the  head.  Again,  No.  37  would  appear  from 
the  description  to  be  another  document  of  Henry  VI.'s  i-cign;  but  it  is 
only  on  Elizabethan  copy.  The  title  is,  "Provisions  made  for  tbe 
Rcgulatiou  of  the  King's  Household,  1458."  But  the  document  itself 
eays  "23  Hen.  VI.,"  which  should  be  the  year  1-H5,  the  date  "  U08" 
being  added  in  a  diiferent  baud.  No.  39,  "  A  Commission  to  Seixe  the 
Lauds  of  Richani,  Duke  of  York,  3S  Hen.  VI.,  1-160,"  is  really  a  con- 
temporary copy;  whereas  Nos.  >K}  and  45  (dated  1-188  and  149S 
respectively}  arc  iu  luuidwritiugs  a  century  later.  The  former  is,  besides, 
very  ioaccuratcly  described  as  to  its  actual  contcnta.^ 

•  It  ia  r.-iUcd  "  Tbe  coiniuitRi^tilof  \/atA»  IJiwie  luiil  O^Ii?  tu  tli«  Fleet  for  mbiivmeairann, 
llltt."  Srilhcr  l-onl  Itaei*  nor  Uml  Oglf  »m  cumuil'.cil  to  tlit  ITeet  in  that  y«w,  but  tiM 
ibnan  Uiirtj'-iix  and  the  Utter  forty-Bix  yc«n  &ft«rtr.ir>li>,  na  tbe  ilovitoicat  ituclf  ihvww. 
Fit  ii^  hi  Uct,  mmply  a  paper  of  memiomiulii  toncliing  (l)t  >l':cr<^  <^'  '•'"^  ('uuiicilA^ninitLonl 
^^nVBtOck,  tliktMl  ?n4t  lite.,  -tUenry  Vlt.  (Mi«wl4lj4);  ('iltlij  order  for  Ibe  cooiuiittcU  of 
tm^  l)«crg  to  Uie  I'lwt,  7tJ>  IVc,  I«  \UtiTj  VUL  (1521)  i  Mwl  (3>  »  like  order  -gMnrt 
Urd  O^'te.  Itb  >Uy  -0  ^taiy  Wit  |i  J34;. 
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Now,  may  it  not  he  expected  of  the  compiler  of  a  catalogue  that, 
instead  of  describing  in  this  rough,  off-hand,  and  inaccurate  way  a 
number  of  documents  on  which  he  evidently  had  bestowed  very  little 
attention,  he  should  take  just  the  least  degree  of  pains  to  verify  their 
real  dates?  It  is  true  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Lansdowne 
MSS. — especially  of  this  first  part  of  them,  which  consists  of  the 
Burleigh  papers  entirely — are  not  older  than  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  apparently  the  compiler  was  impatient  of  the  few  earlier 
documents  as  mere  intruders  in  the  collection,  which  ought  to  foe  dis- 
missed with  as  little  ceremony  as  possible.  But  surely  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  tell  us  about  such  a  thing  as  "  a  warrant  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  as  Lord  Chancellor"*  at  all,  it  is  worth  while  telling  in 
whose  reign  the  warrant  was  issued,  and  to  what  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury holding  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  it  was  directed.  And  after 
some  little  trouble  taken  in  points  hke  these  while  cataloguing  the 
MSS.  as  they  stand  in  the  volumes,  perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  much 
to  ask  that  a  chronological  arrangement  should  te  given  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  by  which  those  who  wish  to  study  from  original  sources  the 
history  of  any  one  particular  reign,  may  be  able  to  find  at  a  glance  all 
the  chronicles  and  all  the  documents  relating  to  it. 

A  catalogue  of  MSS,  should,  therefore,  be  the  work  of  a  skilled 
palieographcr,  who  is  able  to  pronounce  a  clear  opinion,  in  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  age  of  the  handwriting,  and  who  will  make  it  his  very 
first  duty  to  divide  the  collection  before  him  into  centuries.  For  it  may 
be  faken  broadly  as  a  fact  that  mere  antiquity  confers  upon  MSS.  a  very 
considerable  value,  and  that  the  older  they  are  the  more  interesting 
they  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  apart  from  other  considerations,  it  may  be 
said  that  tenth-century  MSS.  are  generally  a  great  deal  more  valuable 
than  twelfth,  that  twelfth-century  MSS.  are  more  valuable  than  four- 
teenth, and  that  these  again  are  decidedly  more  valuable  than  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  catalogue  be  formed  de- 
scribing the  different  MSS.  of  a  library  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity? 
What  a  great  advantage  it  would  be  to  examine  the  whole  MS.  litera- 
ture of  one  particular  age  by  itself. 

The  process  of  cataloguing  under  such  a  system  would  be  redeemed 
from  the  dulness  with  which  it  is  commonly  associated.  By  treating 
the  work  before  him  in  periods  the  maker  of  a  catalogue  would  be 
induced  to  bestow  much  more  attention  on  the  peculiarities  of  each 
successive  epoch,  not  only  in  point  of  handwriting,  but  also  in  Hterary 
■characteristics  and  in  art.  By  referring  to  printed  editions,  and  to 
other  MSS.  of  the  works  that  came  under  his  notice,  he  would  be  able 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  formation  of  different  texts.  It  is  quite 
possible  he  might  add  some  important  chapters  to  the  history  of  liter  a- 
ture.  Or  if,  as  is  very  probable,  he  did  not  feel  sure  that  his  ow  n 
paUeographic  and  historical  attaiameata  qualified   him  to  deal  equall  y 

*  Luud.  MS.  I.  No.  84. 
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well  witU  tLc  !MSS.  of  the  most  j-cmote  aud  of  the  most  tuodcru  periods, 
lie  woiild  call  in  the  aid  of  specialists,  b,v  whom  all  the  really  ini]iortaut 
points  about  parttcidar  MSS.  could  be  easily  asccrtaJucd.  Hitherto 
the  catalogue  maker,  with  some  cxceptiotiSj  seems  geiicrally  to  have  set 
about  liis  tusk  in  the  spirit  of  a  day  labourer,  doing  so  much  work  by  tlic 
hour  witltout  cunsuUaticm  with  others.  Henceforth,  perhajui,  wc  may 
hoj>c  to  tiec  a  pi-opcr  nllotmcoC  of  work  to  persons  specially  qualified. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  until  H>mc  sucli  principle  l>c  adopted  vast 
stores  of  information  that  might  be  mode  available  to  the  hiatoriau  arc 
preetically  useless.  Documcuta  of  one  age  sometimes  lie  buried  in  a 
heap  of  later  ones.  Coustnntly  do  wc  find  them  misdated  in  catalogues, 
au  that  eveu  royal  letters  of  ouc  king  arc  asciibed  to  another,  not  tu 
speak  of  the  strange  mistakes,,  of  which  I  have  given  specimens  above, 
about  leltci's  written  by  others.  Tlic  coutouts  of  unpublished  papers, 
too,  arc  80  very  insufficiently  described,  that  a  student  with  a  sjiccial 
object  iu  viev  must  be  oftcu  doubtful,  from  what  he  sees  iu  the 
catalogues  now  in  use,  wlicthcr  it  be  worth  his  while  to  conauit'  the 
MSS.  or  noL  This  is  a  very  serioun  drawback,  which  must  cause,  iu 
many  ca?cs,  to  the  iuvc-itigator  a  great  ivastc  of  labour  ;  while  iu  many 
more  it  may  induce  a  feeling,  not  justified  by  the  fact.s,  that  the  exami- 
nation of  original  documents  would  all'ord  him  little  new  iuformatiou. 

Jlut  if  this  new  principle  in  cataloguing  be  adoptc<l,  it  ouglit  to  be 
applied  universally.  It  may  or  mar  not  be  desirable  to  have  new 
special  catalogues  of  cacli  separate  library  in  the  Ilriiisli  Museum,  but 
the  work  should  l>e  done  simultaneously  there  aud  elsewhere  by  the 
co-opcrationof  a  large  staff  of  skilled  pala:ograpbers.  There  is  no  reosoo, 
iudecd,  why  we  should  not  have  one  great  chronological  catalogue  of 
tbe  MSS.  in  all  our  public  libraries.  Much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  such  a  work.  As  for  as  conecma 
the  MS.  materials  for  Brititfa  history,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hardy's 
catalogue,  though  unhappily  left  uiifinislicd,  is  complete  down  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Edword  II.  As  far  as  the  State  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII.  are  couccrueil,  the  work  was  doue  for  half  the  rcigu  by 
the  late  I'rofessor  Brewer,  These  two  noble  pioneers  of  documentary 
and  historical  study  have  unhappily  both  been  taken  from  w,  aud  it 
may  well  be  said  that  there  is  none  to  fill  their  places.  But  iheir 
method,  at  least,  need  not  aud  ou;jht  not  to  perish  with  them.  We 
have  only  to  proceed  ou  the  lines  they  marked  out  for  us,  uud  extend 
further  the  work  which  they  so  well  began.  It  is  more  a  question, 
after  alt,  of  haviug  trained  workers  at  our  command  than  of  any 
peculiar  gcuius.  Palwographic  skill  can  certainly  be  acquired  by  any 
weU'uducatcd  person  with  a  few  year?)'  Ntudy  and  cx|ienenee.  Wo 
require  but  that  two  or  three  praeti&ed  hands  should  co-operate  ou  a 
right  system,  aud  it  may  be  hoped  that  within  a  comjuratively  small 
number  of  years  we  may  have  ellieienl:  and  comprchcusivc  guide-books  to 

the  whole  body  of  the  MS.  treasures  of  this  couutrv. 

*  ■ 

James  GaiRnHES. 
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IT  was  the  grand  political  fallacy  of  the  last  century  that  extension 
of  empire  meant  national  greatness  and  prosperity,  while  eoutrac- 
tion  of  empire  meant  disgrace  and  humiliation.  Englishmen  and 
Frenchmen  fouglit  in  India  for  empty  sovereignty  over  vast  and 
pauperized  native  territories ;  in  America  for  the  titular  occupation  of 
illimitable  and  uninhabited  forests ;  on  the  high  seas  for  the  right  of 
planting  a  particular  flag  upon  barren  rocks  and  volennic  islets.  The 
notion  that  a  wide  expanse  of  laud,  nominally  owned  by  a  country,  was 
in  itself  a  valuable  possession,  prevailed  everywhere  throughout  Europe. 
The  swamps  of  Florida,  the  glaciers  of  Labrador,  the  woodlands  of 
Oregon,  were  all  thought  worth  fighting  for  by  European  powers  which 
could  never  derive  any  real  benefit  from  their  possession.  And  though 
in  our  own  day  this  unreasoning  land-hunger  has  begun  to  abate  a 
little,  we  arc  still  too  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  large  mass  of 
territory  is  in  itself  a  grand  and  desirable  national  property.  Our 
pride  is  flattered  by  the  thousands  of  square  miles  and  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  inhabitants  of  British  India.  Wc  base  our  whole 
foreign  policy  upon  the  supposed  and  unquestioned  necessity  for  retain- 
ing our  unwieldy  and  bankrupt  eastern  dependency.  We  entangle 
ourselves  in  complications  with  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  France, 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  open  the  road  to  India.  "We  mix  ourselves  up 
with  Suez  Canal  shares,  we  annex  Cyprus,  we  enter  into  phantom  pro- 
tectorates of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  we  stir  up  the  jealousy  of  our 
French  neighbours  in  Egypt,  all  because  we  assume  the  unprovcn  axiom 
that  India  must  be  guarded  at  oil  perils.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  ninc-tcutha  of  our  war  expenditure,  aud  three-fourths  of  our 
diplomatic  complications  during  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  due 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  desire  for  preserving  our  Oriental  Empire 
alone. 
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This  being  so,  it  is  well  for  us  at  last  squarely  to  face  the  question^ 
"Why  should  wc  keep  India  ?  Our  present  attitude,  especially  towards 
Kussia,  seems  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  street  boy  who  bos  picked 
up  some  useless  stick  or  stone^  and  is  prepared  to  fight  any  other  boy 
who  tries  to  take  it  from  him,  or  who  is  even  suspected  of  so  trying. 
"  I  dare  you  to  touch  it,"  we  say  by  our  deeds  in  Afghanistan  and  our 
policy  iu  Downing  Street.  "  But  what  good  is  it  to  you  ?"  asks  a 
neutral  bystander.  "  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  good  it  is,''  the 
country  answers,  "  but  he  wants  to  get  it,  and  I  don't  see  what  better 
right  he  has  to  it  than  I  have,  and  so  I'm  going  to  keep  him  oflF  it." 
Such,  put  into  simple  language,  is  the  whole  argument  of  the  Jingo 
party  and  of  the  Forward  military  school.  We  are  required  to  frame 
our  entire  course  of  action  with  regard  to  foreign  States  on  the  obvious 
desirability  of  defending  India;  we  are  perpetually  told  that  Russia  is 
advancing  ou  India  here,  stealthily  creeping  towards  India  there ;  that 
we  must  do  this,  in  order  to  keep  open  the  road  to  India;  tbat  we 
must  annex  that,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  frontiers  of  India.  But 
why  wc  are  to  take  all  this  trouble  and  make  all  these  sacriticea  for 
India,  especially  when  India  itself  cares  so  very  little  about  ua  or  them, 
nobody  ever  deigns  to  inform  us. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  this  unquestioning  belief  iu  the  desira- 
bility of  retaining  India  first  arose,  and  how  it  has  survived  to  the 
present  day,  when  so  many  similar  political  superstitions  have  quietly 
died  out.  Nobody  now  wishes  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  Canada  or 
the  Australian  colonies.  If  the  Dominion  were  to-morrow  to  express 
its  desire  of  joining  the  American  Union,  if  Victoria  were  to-morrow 
to  publish  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  every  Englishman  would  say, 
"  Let  them  go,"  and  would  wish  them  all  prosperity  in  their  new  life.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  conuection  with  these  colonics  is  at  this  moment 
all  but  a  pure  formality  ;  and  the  only  serious  change  implied  by  their 
total  withdrawal  from  the  empire  would  be  the  loss  of  possible  rceruita 
in  case  of  any  important  war.  But  with  India  the  circumstances  have 
been  different.  The  tradition  of  its  supposed  enormous  wealth,  and 
the  memory  of  the  great  fortunes  actually  made  during  the  period  when 
it  was  being  drained  of  its  accumulated  precious  metals  by  western 
adventurers,  have  not  yet  died  out  in  England ;  and  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant famines,  the  threatened  bankruptcy,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
relieving  the  Indian  exchequer  by  a  gift  under  the  disguise  of  a  loan, 
the  vast  mass  of  Englishmen  and  voters  still  unthinkingly  imagine 
hungry  and  tax-burdened  India  to  be  an  exceedingly  wealthy  country. 
Nay,  a  large  fraction  of  them  even  believe  that  the  imperial  treasury 
must  derive  some  direct  advantage  from  our  occupation  of  so  rich  a 
dependency.  Their  ideas  on  the  subject  arc,  of  course,  vague ;  they 
have  never  reflected  whether  the  money  contributed  by  India  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  tribute,  or  as  Customs'  duties,  or  as  included  ia 
some  unknown  and  hitherto  undiscovered  budget.     But,  as  the  writer 
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koows  from  personal  experience,  aa  iramenae  number  evea  of  educated 
meo,  wlio  take  a  real  though  narroir  interest  io  home  politics,  and  who 
are  roundly  opposed  to  Russian  "  aggression,"  are  yet  immensely  sur- 
prised when  they  learn  that  India  contributes  nothing  whatsoever, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  Imperial  treasury,  but  is  on  the  contrary 
a  positive  drain  upon  it.  Of  course  it  will  be  answered  that  these  are 
comparatively  ignorant  and  unintelligent  men,  who  never  really  look  at 
any  public  question  closely j  but  then  they  are  "political  molecules," 
and  of  such  political  molecules  the  body-politic  is,  after  all,  mainly 
composed.  They  are  the  men  whose  votes  really  go  to  make  or  to 
unmake  our  whole  national  policy,  and  it  is  their  unthinking  acqui- 
escence which  still  makes  the  retention  of  India  an  article  of  faith  in 
our  ordinary  political  creed. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  great  difference  that  while  the  North 
American  and  Australian  colonies  are  self-governed,  India  is  governed 
as  a  subject  dependency.  An  Englishman  who  goes  to  Canada  or  New 
South  Wales  becomes  at  once  a  Canadian  or  an  Australian,  and  lives 
and  dies  in  the  new  country  with  which  he  has  identified  himself.  But 
an  Englishman  who  goes  to  India  always  returns  in  the  end,  full  of 
yearsj  wealth,  and  honours,  to  spend  his  latter  days  in  England.  Thus 
our  society  is  flooded  with  high  Indian  functionaries,  who  have  passed 
all  their  lives  in  thinking  about  India  and  working  for  India,  and  in 
whose  minds  India  necessarily  holds  the  first  place.  They  are  duly  and 
naturally  impressed  with  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  that  great  empire, 
and  at  the  miracle  of  its  being  so  flrmly,  peacefully,  and  perhaps  on  the 
whole,  justly  ruled  by  a  handful  of  men  sent  out  from  a  little  western 
island.  They  are  never  tired  of  dilating  upon  the  immense  extent  of 
India,  not  a  country,  but  a  collection  of  countries,  each  bigger  than 
France  or  the  Austrian  Empire ;  upon  its  teeming  population,  its  arts, 
its  law,  its  trade,  its  religion.  "  We  speak  because  we  have  seen,"  says 
ore  of  them ;  and  they  have  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  not  seen,  as  though  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  hand.  If  any  man  speaks  to  them  of  the  reasons  for  giving 
up  India,  they  begin  at  once  to  ask  him  if  be  really  knows  how  vast  it 
isj  and  to  tell  him  how  many  millions  of  people  it  contains,  how  long 
it  takes  to  go  from  Peshawar  to  Calcutta,  and  how  big  is  the  single 
disaffected  State  of  Hyderabad,  or  the  one  desert  and  pauper  province 
of  Sind.  Naturally,  too,  the  opinion  of  these  experts  carries  much 
weight  with  the  world  at  large.  Englishmen  take  it  for  granted  that 
if  people  who  know  India  well,  who  have  ruled  India  with  success  and 
applause,  think  India  well  worth  keeping,  then  people  who  know  India 
only  at  second-hand  can  have  very  little  to  say  upon  the  matter.  They 
forget  that  this  is  a  question  for  the  people  of  England,  not  for  the 
handful  of  Indian  administrators.  They  forget  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  lived  long  in  India  and  held  high  office  there,  positively  warpa 
the  mind  in  estimating  the  question  in  hand.     A  man  who  has  passed 
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his  whole  life  in  n  country  is  inevitably  ])rone  to  thiuk  much  of  tbiit 
country  and  its  relations  with  all  others;  his  tamiliarity  with  it  mnkca 
him  exaggerate  its  relative  importance  to  the  whole.  An  Indian 
Bdmtnistmtor  is  naturally  appalled  at  the  notion  of  getting  rid  of  India, 
just  as  a  proctor  {%  appalled  at  the  notion  of  abali<ihing  Doctors'  Coin* 
raona,  or  a  citixen  and  fishmonger  at  the  notion  of  reforming  the  Cor- 
poration of  Tjondou  and  orerliauling  the  City  guilds.  His  special 
acqnaintnnee  with  the  country,  and  the  prejudices  and  idci-s  which  he 
derives  from  it,  make  him  the  worst  poMiblc  judge  on  such  a  question. 
All  his  life  long  he  has  viewed  every  |)oliticaI  problem,  every  foreign 
difficulty,  every  change  of  Ministry,  mainly  from  the  p<jint  of  view  of 
ita  probfihic  cffccti  upon  India;  and  lie  caunot  uuw  go  reverse  his  life- 
]ong  hnhit  as  to  consider  an  Indian  tjuestion  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  effects  upon  England. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  class  in  English  society  which,  as  n  class,  doc* 
undoubtedly  bcneGt  by  our  occupation  of  India.  Aud  tliut  class  is  the 
one  which  is  socially  most  influential,  and  was  till  lately  politically  most 
powerful.  To  the  army  nad  the  navy  India  is  highly  important ;  fur  it 
ia  indeed  to  a  large  extent  the  raison  d'etre  of  our  army  and  navy.  U 
also  provides  good  situations  with  good  salaries  for  n  considerable  number 
of  our  young  men,  hclouging  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Though 
the  nation,  as  a  uatiou,  derives  no  benefit  whutsocvcr  from  India,  but  on 
the  contrary  is  put  to  great  exiHrnse,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  defend- 
ing it,  the  upper  class  and  to  a  slight  extent  the  middle  ctass^do  derive 
personal  benefits  from  it,  in  the  way  of  place  and  pension.  Of  course 
tbe  country  has  nltimnlcly  to  pay  for  all  this,  and  to  pay  for  it  thrice 
over;  but  the  individuals  in  question,  with  the  class  to  which  thoy 
belong,  form  a  small,  compact,  and  inllnentiul  phalanx,  one  of  whose 
central  objects  it  ia  to  keep  India,  and  to  prevent  the  coimlry  from 
asking  itself  why  it  should  keep  it.  It  is  these  persons  and  this  class 
who  always  speak  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  India  as  though  it  were 
natural  aud  obvious,  and  who  continually  dangle  the  red  ragof  Kussian 
aggression  before  our  eyes.  And  as  they  are  seconded  by  the  nativo 
instinct  of  humanity,  which  inclines  it  to  grasp  anrl  hold  whatever  it  can 
get,  and  by  the  native  bcllico-iity  of  humanity,  which  inclines  it  to  tight 
for  whatever  anybody  eUc  tries  to  take,  they  have  on  the  whole  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  people  from  fairly  facing  the  question — What 
good  i«  India  to  us  Y  The  pride  of  empire  counts  for  a  great  deal.  It 
ia  very  natural  for  unthinking  persons  to  suppose  that  a  vast  country 
must  be  of  some  use  to  its  M>-called  jioKicssors :  that  if  India  wouhl  bo 
worth  taking  \jy  Russia,  it  must  be  worth  keeping  by  us,  and  that  we 
ought  to  fight  anybody  and  everybody  who  tries  to  interfere  with  us, 
whether  the  bone  we  ti^ht  for  be  stripped  of  iu  meat  or  not.  The 
schoolboy  feeling  is  strong  in  humanity  still,  and  an  appeal  to  it /which 
ii  what  wc  mean  by  Jingoism)  can  still  largely  iuflucnec  the  mass  of 
men.     In  one  way  or  anotber,  the  class  which  is  interested   in  keeping 
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India  has  managed  to  keep  the  classes  which  are  interested  in  giving  it 
up  from  ever  approaching  the  real  question  at  issue  at  all.  On  the  rare 
occasions  when  the  question  has  actually  heen  mooted,  it  has  been 
mooted  hy  persons  of  the  middle  classesj  representatives  of  the  industrial 
as  opposed  to  the  military  and  official  world, — men  like  Mr.  Bright  or 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  it  is  to  the  industrial  public,  to  the  manufac- 
turers and  artisans,  the  mercantile  body,  the  nonconformists,  and  the 
other  elements  of  the  classes  opposed  to  the  military  spirit,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  settlement  of  the  problem.  If  public  opinion  is  to  be 
moved  on  the  subject  of  retaining  India,  it  must  be  moved  by  an  appeal 
to  these  classes.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  party  concerned  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  Indian  empire  will  ever  help  us  to  point  out  the 
weakness  of  its  own  cause. 

In  order,  then,  to  appraise  the  value — positive  or  negative — pf  India 
to  England,  let  us  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  debtor 
and  creditor  account.  Let  us  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  expenditure 
does  India  entail  upon  us;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  good  does 
India  do  us.  Let  us  set  down  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
material,  moral,  and  sentimental,  which  we  derive  from  our  occupation 
of  the  country ;  and  let  us  inquire  to  which  side  of  the  scale  the  balance 
inclines.  Instead  of  begging  the  question,  let  us  look  it  steadily  iu 
the  face. 

The  loss  entailed  upon  us  by  India  iu  money  and  in  lives  is  so 
obvious  that  one  need  herdly  dwell  upon  it  otherwise  than  by  the 
briefest  hints.  To  go  back  no  farther  than  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation,  wc  have  had,  of  wars  waged  in  India  itself,  the  conquest  of 
the  Punjab,  the  war  with  the  Ameers  of  Sind,  the  great  Mutiny,  and 
the  present  Afghan  war.  How  many  millions  of  money  and  how  many 
thousands  of  lingHsh  lives  these  struggles  have  cost  us  it  would  be  hard 
to  say;  but  we  know  that  the  present  troubles  in  Afghanistan  alone 
have  swallowed  up  the  gross  profits  of  our  whole  cotton  trade  with  India 
for  four  years.  Besides  these,  we  have  had  constant  small  brushes  with 
the  Himalayan  mountaineers,  and  with  the  hill  tribes  of  India  proper. 
Nor  is  it  as  though  our  difficulties  in  India  were  all  over;  as  though 
our  frontiers  were  everywhere  secured,  and  our  native  allies  trustworthy. 
So  long  as  we  retain  the  country,  the  same  round  of  wars  and  annexa- 
tions is  likely  to  continue.  We  have  still  an  unsettled  Himalayan 
border ;  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  our  Afghan  relations ;  and  we  have 
only  just  escaped  serious  complications  in  Burmali  by  what  the  military 
spirits  describe  as  a  policy  of  cowardice.  There  are  officials  eager  for 
the  annexation  of  Kashmir,  and  others  who  find  an  anomaly  in  the 
independence  of  Nipal  and  Bhutan.  It  is  notorious  that  disaffection  is 
rife  at  Hyderabad,  and  that  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs  there  may 
be  an  outbreak  in  that  fanatical  city.  And  besides  the  Nizam,  we  have 
Holkar  and  Sindhia  always  smouldering,  and  always  doubtful  in  their 
allegiance.     Curiously  eoough,  too,  it  is  just  from  those  who  moat 
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fltrcnuoti$ly  urge  us  to  retain  India,  tlint  we  licnr  most  of  thU  ili^tnffcction. 
Tn  the  future,  as  in  tlie  past,  we  niust  tlicrcfore  look  out  for  constant 
territorial  wnra,  for  possible  rebellion,  and  for  the  necessary  niaiutcuance 
of  a  Inrgc  nrniT  in  the  conntry.  From  Sind  to  the  Hiimiese  flronticr 
onr  northern  or  inland  boinulary  is  insecure.  And  though  the  rc^jular 
expenses  of  defending  India  fall  mulnly  ujion  the  starving  Indian  cul- 
tivator, Tct,  a%  lie  baa  already  paid  anay  hi»  lost  nniia  in  1and>tax  and 
«alt-la\,  he  has  nothing  left  for  cxtraordinapy  expenses,  whieli  must 
therefore  be  mainly  or  nholly  met  by  the  Knglish  exchequer.  Morc- 
orer,  it  is  obrioiis  that  the  nece-«sity  fur  sending  constant  relays  of 
yoldters  to  Indin  compels  ns  to  keep  a  larger  standing  army  eUenliere 
tlian  would  otherwise  be  needed. 

The  indirect  consequences  of  our  tenure  of  India  are  even  greater  and 
more  fur-i'caehiiig  tliau  the  dire(.>t  consequences.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  road  to  India  itself — Uibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Kgypt,  Aden, 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
expense  and  trouble  in  which  we  arc  thus  involved  am  simply  endless. 
Tlieu,  aguin,  it  is  this  same  qucslton  of  the  road  to  India  u-liich  has 
drag^^d  us  into  all  our  cooiplicntious  in  the  cast  of  Kurope ;  which  com* 
pclled  us  to  undertake  the  costly,  mismanaged,  inglorious,  and  utterly 
futile  Crimean  war;  which  nearly  drove  us  into  a  second  war  on  the 
question  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet;  which  kept  us  for  so  many  years  iho 
"natural  ally"  of  Turkish  misgovcrnment;  and  wliicli  ha3  now  for  a 
long  time  caused  ud  perpetual  uneasiness  with  regard  to  tin;  domestic 
<]Qarrcl8  of  Turk,  Greek,  Atbaniau^  Bulgarian,  and  Aloutcncgrin,  with 
wliieh  we  are  otherwiwiiu  no  way  eoneerned.  It  is  hardly  too  inueh  to 
say  that  ever  since  tlieTreaty  of  Paris  we  have  had  no  foreign  policy  at 
all  which  was  not  dictated  simply  and  solely  by  the  supposed  necessity 
for  retaining  India  at  all  hazards.  Krcn  our  relations  with  China  are 
vholly  goremed  by  the  need  for  forcing  opium  upon  the  Chinese  for 
the  sake  of  the  Indian  exchequer,  which  derives  ten  millions  annually 
from  this  source.  If  wc  were  to  give  up  India  (merely  to  imagine 
such  a  thing  as  possible),  then  we  might  almost  do  without  a  foreign 
policy  altogether.  And  considering  tliat  a  foreign  policy  means  hcai-y 
expenditure  upon  war  and  warlike  preparations,  and  needless  diplomacy, 
nnd  showy  demonstrations  all  the  world  over,  we  should  hardly  feel 
the  loss. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  the  retention  of  India  is  necessary,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  "  for  military  purposes."  If  we  arc  to  keep  our  place  in 
Kurope  ns  a  Great  Power  we  must  retain  India,  tbey  tell  us,  either  to 
give  us  a  look  of  importance,  or  to  keep  our  army  employed,  or  (and 
this  is  the  real  reason)  to  leave  us  something  to  fight  about.  Setting 
oat  of  consideration  the  problem  why  wc  need  specially  wish  to  remain 
a  Great  Power  (a  position  which  seems  to  bo  about  as  useful  to  a  nation 
n.i  tlic  honour  of  being  a  party  in  o  costly  Chancery  suit  is  to  an  indi- 
vidnnl),  it  is  rcry  doubtful  wUethcr  India  does  really  answer  the  pur^Krae 
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in  question.  We  ore  &U  agreed  now  that  a  diOused  and  extended 
empire  is  a  source  of  military  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and  we 
have  actually  withdrawn  all  our  troops  from  the  colonies,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  few  tropical  or  sub-tropical  dependencies  (like  Jamaica  and 
Katal),  where  the  European  settlers  have  cultivated  such  bad  relations 
with  the  subject  races  that  we  dare  not  leave  them  unprotected,  for  fear 
the  blacks  should  unanimously  rise  and  cut  their  throats  the  moment 
our  soldiers  were  out  of  sight.  We  have  been  luckily  placed  by  Nature 
in  a  compact  insular  situation,  where  we  are  necessarily  free  from  those 
frontier  difficulties  and  territorial  quarrels  which  form  the  corse  of 
Continental  Europe,  and  we  have  voluntarily  surrendered  the  advantage 
thus  naturally  secured  us,  by  making  ourselves  into  a  Mediterranean 
power  and  an  Asiatic  power,  with  military  interests  to  protect  in  Spain^ 
in  Malta,  in  Constantinople,  in  Arabia,  in  Burmah,  in  Afghanistan, 
and,  in  short,  in  every  country  between  London  and  Pekin.  If  we 
wish'  to  retain  a  voice  in  the  Councils  of  Europe — though  what  interest 
we  could  have  in  the  Councils  of  Europe  if  we  had  not  India  it  is 
hard  to  see — we  can  keep  an  army  and  navy  in  more  convenient 
stations.  But  at  present,  our  army  is  always  everywhere,  except  where 
it  is  wanted ;  our  navy,  which  ought  to  be  quite  enough  to  protect  our 
coast  and  our  commerce  abroad,  is  engaged  in  watching  Russia  and 
Turkey,  or  in  looking  after  the  surrender  of  Dulcigno  and  the  demarca- 
tion of  the  Thessalian  frontier.  So  that,  to  sum  up  the  three  main 
material  disadvantages  of  our  position  in  India,  it  causes  us  to  expend 
large  sums  of  money  and  many  useful  lives  on  perpetual  wars  in  Asia 
itself;  it  compels  us  to  engage  in  diplomatic  quarrels  and  often  in 
actual  hostilities  in  Europe ;  and  it  probably  weakens  our  military 
strength  by  preventing  concentration,  and  by  spreading  our  influence 
over  too  wide  a  field  for  our  comparatively  small  resources  in  men  and 
ships.  As  to  its  moral  disadvantages,  those  may  better  be  discussed  at 
a  later  stage. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  opposite  or  credit  side  of  the  account. 
What  benefits  can  be  urged  as  set-ofl"  to  this  list  of  disadvantages  ? 
What  does  India  give  us  in  return  for  the  millions  thus  directly  or 
indirectly  lavished  upon  her?  There  are  just  two  claims  urged  by  the 
advocates  for  retaining  India  as  cancelling  the  obvious  expense  and 
trouble  of  keeping  her. 

The  first  and  best  claim  is  that  of  our  cotton  trade.  This  is  a  real 
and  serious  consideration.  Lancashire  exports  to  India,  on  an  average, 
cotton  goods  worth  a  net  profit  of  five  million  pounds  annually.  The  only 
persons  in  England,  outside  the  official  and  military  class,  who  are  in- 
terested in  keeping  India,  are  the  Manchester  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tives. The  loss  of  this  trade  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  and  substan- 
tial one  to  them.     But  then,  there  are  several  answers  to  this  objection. 

In  the  first  place,  our  withdrawal  from  India  would  not  necessarily 
of  itself  entail  the  total  or  even  the  i>artial  loss  of  the  trade  in  question. 
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If  India  were  given  up  to  a  self-governing  body,  or  surrendered  to  its 
own  cliaos  of  native  princes,  Hindu,  Sikh,  and  Mahommedan,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  cease  to  be  cuatomers  for  our  piece-goods  as 
before.  China  now  takes  our  cottous  abundantly;  while  Canada,  still 
nominally  our  own,  puts  prohibitive  tariffs  on  all  our  manufactures.  If 
Russia  walked  in  at  the  empty  gate  and  took  India — all  India  from 
Kashmir  to  Ceylon  even — it  still  does  not  necessarily  follow  tliat  she 
would  exclude  all  our  manufactures.  She  would  no  longer  have  any 
special  grudge  against  us  when  we  had  retired  from  the  only  field  yrhere 
our  interests  clash;  and  she  could  hardly  herself  provide  the  cotton 
goods  needed  for  the  whole  Indian  population.  No  doubt  she  would 
burden  the  trade  with  duties  and  restrictionsj  but  she  could  hardly 
destroy  it.  Then,  again,  there  are  a  good  many  slips  between  Russia 
and  India ;  and  we  can  never  say  what  may  happen  in  Russia  itself 
meanwhile. 

Moreover,  in  the  second  place,  we  do  not  know  how  long  we  cm 
keep  the  cotton  trade,  even  if  we  keep  India.  The  factory  system 
is  only  in  its  infancy  in  Bombay  and  a  few  other  great  towns,  as  yet ; 
but  it  is  increasing  daily,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that 
in  the  end  India  will  supply  herself  entirely  with  piece-goods.  This  is 
the.  opinion  of  Dr.  Birdwood,  of  the  India  Office,  who  knows  more  about 
Indian  industries  than  any  other  person  now  living.  He  not  only 
estimates  the  present  cotton  manufacture  of  India,  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  "  equal  probably  to  the  whole  export  trade  of  Manchester,"  but  also 
states  it  as  his  belief  that  since  cotton  mills  have  hegun  to  bo  established 
"  wc  may  even  expect  to  see  the  tide  of  competition  at  last  turned 
against  Manchester."  Nay,  he  farther  thinks  tbat  with  the  change  of 
taste  in  Europe,  occasioned  by  the  present  sesthetic  revival,  Indian 
hand-woven  goods  will  actually  invade  England  itself.  So  that  possibly 
while  we  are  wasting  public  money  on  the  defence  of  India  for  the  sake 
of  the  Oriental  cotton  trade,  that  cotton  trade  itself  may  have  slipped 
bodily  out  of  our  hands.  If  the  mill  system  continues  to  develop  as 
it  lias  commenced,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  our  export  trade  in  piece- 
goods  for  India  will  have  slowly  and  gradually  died  out  altogether. 
And  then  this  argument  will  have  to  disappear  entirely  from  the  field. 

But  the  third  and  most  conclusive  objection  is  this :  the  trade  is  not, 
even  at  the  present  moment,  worth  what  we  are  paying  for  it.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  if  we  take  into  account  all  the  expenses,  annual 
or  capitalized,  that  the  defence  of  India  has  entailed  upon  us  during  the 
past  thirty-five  years,  including  the  sums  squandered  on  the  Punjab  war, 
the  Crimea,  the  Mutiny,  the  Afghan  embroglio,  the  Suez  Canal  shares, 
Cyprus,  the  loan  without  interest,  and  the  ordinary  military  and  transport 
services,  they  would  amount  at  the  very  lowest  estimate  to  an  average  of 
fifteen  millions  a  year.  And  this  fifteen  millions  the  nation  has  to  pay 
in  order  that  Lancashire  may  pocket  five  millions.  Setting  aside  the 
injustice  of  thus  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  it  would  really 
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be  a  cheap  bargain  if  we  irere  to  make  the  operatives  and  manufacturers 
a  free  present  of  the  five  millions,  to  enable  them  to  live  like  gentlemen, 
and  were  to  keep  the  extra  ten  millions  eo  saved  in  our  own  pockets.* 

So  much  for  the  first  national  benefit  which  we  are  supposed  to  derive 
from  retaining  India.     And  now  for  the  second. 

India  supplies  us  with  an  outlet  for  several  hundred  of  our  young 
men  annually,  who  go  out  to  fill  posts  in  the  army,  in  the  civil  service, 
and  in  a  few  similar  official  or  semi-official  appointments.  It  also  gives 
an  opening  for  a  few  merchants,  tea-planters,  and  other  private  specu- 
lators. But  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  in  India  are  paid,  and 
■well  paid,  from  the  taxes  of  the  natives  j  and  they  generally  manage  to 
lay  hy  fair  provision  for  their  retirement,  in  addition  to  their  pensions. 
'fhns,  a  certain  relatively  small  number  of  Englishmen  is  prorided  with 
means  of  livelihood ;  and  a  large  sum  of  mouRy  is  spent  in  England  by 
them,  both  duriug  their  residence  in  the  country  and  still  more  ^ter 
their  retirement.  In  other  words,  the  taxes  of  India  are  very  largely 
applied  to  the  direct  payment  of  English  officials,  who  employ  a  large 
part  of  the  wealth  so  acquired  in  encouraging  European  rather  than 
Indian  industries.  This  is  the  real  grievance  of  India,  and  the  one  -real 
benefit  derived  from  it  by  England.  An  indirect  tribute  does,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  flow  annually  out  of  India  and  into  England.  Part  of  it 
goes  in  the  way  of  trade,  hut  still  more  of  it  goes  in  the  way  of  pensions 
or  direct  remittances. 

The  advantage  thus  conferred  is  conferred  clearly  not  upou  the 
nation,  but  upon  a  single  class,  for  the  small  benefit  which  the  country 
generally  derives  from  the  wealth  so  imported  into  England  may  be 
safely  set  off  as  a  side  item  by  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  eon- 
nection.  Uufortunately,  however,  the  class  which  profits  by  India  ia 
still,  in  spite  of  change,  the  most  influential  of  all.  It  not  only  fills 
most  of  the  highest  positions,  but  it  owns  or  directs  most  of  the  organs 
by  which  public  opinion  is  formed  and  guided.  In  the  language  of 
society,  everybody  has  friends  in  India ;  everybody  is  bound  up  with  the 
existing  system.  The  professional,  and,  even  to  some  extent,  the  manu- 
facturing classes,  as  well  as  the  territorial  and  official  classes,  are  deeply 
interested  in  its  maintenance.  And  the  private  interest  thus  so  widely 
difinsed  lias  come,  and  very  naturally  come,  to  be  regarded  as  a  public 
interest.  We  all  know  how  thoroughly  journalism  in  particiilar,  during 
the  late  crisis  of  thought  and  feeling,  identified  itself  with  Jingoism 
and  with  the  selfish  policy  of  the  governmental  and  military  classes, 
which  was  always  described  as  "  patriotic."  Every  day  this  alliance 
becomes  closer,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  all  the  struggles  of  the  future  the 
popular  party  will  have  to  contend,not  simply  with  Toryism,  but  with  what 
was  once  "Whiggery.  Probably  the  very  highest  and  best  minds  will  be 
arrayed  as  they  have  always  been,  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  but  the 
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^■ast  mass  of  what  may  be  called  mere  intelligence  will  be  more 
And  more  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  still  privileged  classes.  Last 
winter  any  man  who  formed  his  estimate  of  political  feeling  on  the 
■opinions  expressed  in  London  drawing-rooms  might  well  have  been  ex- 
cused for  supposing  that  all  England  had  gone  Jingo ;  those  who  looked 
below  the  surface  alone  knew  that  the  great  body  of  Englishmen  were 
-staunch  as  ever  to  Liberal  principles. 

The  material  benefits  of  our  tenure  of  India  are  tlius  seen  to  be 
illusory.  As  a  matter  of  debtor  and  creditor  accouut,  we  are  losers 
by  the  connection.  Whatever  advantage  is  rcapeil  by  any  one  class 
from  the  possession  o£  India  is  paid  for,  and  more  than  paid  for,  by 
other  classes.  It  costs  us  more  to  keep  the  country  than  we  all  make 
out  of  it  put  together.  And  those  who  benefit  are  the  rich  only,  while 
those  who  pay  are  the  community  as  a  whole. 

But  is  there  not  a  higher  and  moral  advantage  in  keeping  India  ? 
Is  not  empire  and  responsibility  a  noble  thing  ?  Is  our  whole  national 
life  to  be  a  paltry  reckoning  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence?  Are  we  to 
sink  from  our  high  estate,  to  drop  into  the  second  rank  of  nations,  to 
shirk  duties  and  obligations,  merely  because  we  can  save  a  few  millions 
annually,  and  let  our  merchants  grow  richer  still  than  they  are  at 
present  ?     God  forbid. 

It  is  not  the  Liberals  who  would  underrate  the  importance  of  national 
morality.     It  is  the  "  Imperial  "  party  who  perpetually  talk  about  the 
absurdity  of  importing   moral   considerations  into  politics.     It  is  they 
who,   in  an  age  of  industrialism  and  free-thought,  have  tried  to  revive 
the  obsolete  language  of  military  feudalism,  with  its  false  glamour  of 
poetry  and  romance.      It  is  they  who,  by  talking  in  big  words  of  Empire 
and  Asiatic  Powers,  have  tried  to  cozen  the  English  people  into  a  belief 
that   ijiere   is   something  grand   and  fine  in  holding  down  2-tO,000,000 
of  squalid  fellow-nien  uudcr  an  iron  despotic   rule,  and  grinding  from 
them  their  last  pice  by  crushing  taxation,  in  order  to  bring  independent 
Afghans  under  the  same  system,  for  our  own  selfish  purposes — or  rather 
for  the  selfish  purposes  of  a  single  class  among  us.     It  is  they  who  have 
endeavoured  so  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  they  have 
iailcd.      Empire  is  one  of  the  empty  phrases  which  are  "  beginning  to 
be  found  out."     Englishmen  arc  beginning  to  see  that  it  means  the 
denying  to  others  of  rights  which  they  themselves  claim  and  exact  iu 
their  own  case.     An   imperial  nation  is   a  nation  which  stands  to  its 
subject  races  in  the  position  of  a  master  to  a  slave.     And  this  position 
is  one  which  necessarily  degrades  and  debases  the   moral  nature  of  the 
masters.      India  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  a  millstone  hung  round 
the  neck  of  England's  conscience,  perpetually  dragging  it  downward, 
and  preventing  it  from  attaining  that  full   and  free  development  which 
industrialism  fosters.     It  has  been   a  constant  field  for  the  display  of 
aggressive  instincts,  a  school  of  militarism,  of  predatory  tastes,  of  orga- 
nized brutality.     "We  have  only  to  contrast  the  moral  and  political  tone 
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of  the  average  old  Anglo-Iudiaa  with  that  of  the  average  Canadian,  or 
the  average  Birmiugham  artizan,  to  see  the  difference  hetween  the  effects 
produced  by  contact  of  almost  irresponsible  ruling  classes  with  an 
inferior  race,  and  by  free  intercourse  of  equals  in  an  industrial  Torld. 
The  one  is  almost  always  the  apologist  of  every  kind  of  aggression  or 
class  legislation ;  the  other  has  a  healthy  natural  horror  of  injustice, 
and  a  healthy  natural  love  for  equitable  laws.  Happily,  the  conscience 
of  our  industrial  and  manufacturing  classes  has  been  keen  enough  to 
crush  out  the  last  attempt  at  a  reversion  to  the  military  and  aggressive 
spirit  in  England,  which  is  now  really  out  of  date,  but  which  lingers 
on  everywhere  throughout  Europe  by  the  slowly  waning  inflnence  of  the 
feudal  classes. 

But  India  and  the  Indian  people  ?  AVhat  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
Have  we  not  duties  towards  them  ?  We  cannot,  it  is  rightly  nrged,  pive 
them  up  in  a  day.  We  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  complete  political 
and  social  disintegration,  at  the  break  down  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  We 
came  to  it  when  it  was  distracted  by  rival  Mahratta  and  Muhammadan 
free-hooters ;  and  we  have  given  it  a  century  of  peace.  We  have  made 
the  people  incapable  of  self-defence  ;  of  self-government  they  never  were 
and  are  not  now  capable.  We  cannot  remove  from  India,  and  hand  it  over 
peaceably,  as  some  people  sometimes  with  charming  naivete  suggest,  "  to 
its  native  rulers.''  It  has  no  native  rulers,  but  a  chaos  of  Muhammadan 
conquerors,  Sikh  bandits,  Jtlahratta  free  lances,  and  petty  Hindu  rajas, 
all  rival  claimants  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  or  a  part ;  all  enemies 
and  aliens  to  one  another,  in  race,  religion,  language,  and  traditions ; 
all  animated  by  a  common  hatred  of  the  English,  but  ready  to  turn  and 
join  in  a  Iree  Sght  for  the  remnants  the  moment  we  are  gone.  A 
Muhammadan  ruler  reigned  over  Hindu  Oudh ;  a  Sikh  adventurer  now 
reigns  by  our  aid  over  Muhammadan  Kashmir.  At  the  period  of  the 
Mutiny,  the  Mogul  King  of  Delhi  imagined  that  the  revolution  would 
put  him  once  more  in  possession  of  the  Empire  of  his  fathers ;  while  the 
Mahratta  Nana  Sahib  believed  it  would  restore  him  to  the  position  of 
the  Peshwas.  To  leave  India  to  its  fate  would  certainly  be  hard :  a 
period  of  anarchy  would  supervene  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Russia  would  necessarily  step  in  at  last  to  take  np  the  disintegrated 
Empire  that  we  had  left. 

What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  in  this  dilemma?  The  answer  is  simply 
this — that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  practical  politics  at  all.  It  is  not 
even  on  the  high  road  toward  becoming  a  problem  of  practical  politics. 
It  is  simply  in  that  emtiryonic  condition  where  public  opinion  must  be 
stirred  by  tentatively  approaching  the  qurstiou,  and  by  constantly  ham- 
mering away  at  it  for  years.  It  was  only  by  such  constant  hammering 
of  the  early  political  economists  that  the  corn-laws  wen*  abolished  ;  by 
similar  hammering  on  the  part  of  their  successors  that  free-trade  was 
secured.  The  school  of  Mill  worked  lor  years  at  the  laud  question, 
and  their  labotur  is  only  just  beginning  to  bear  its  first  and   absurdly 
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inadequate  fruit  in  the  Irish   agitation,  and  in  Mr.  Forster's  rejected 
Compensation  Bill.     The  part  of  the  political  theorist  is  mainly  to  point 
out  ends :  the  means  and   modes   by  which   they  may  be  attained  are 
matters  to  be  fought  over  long  afteTj  clause  by  clause,  amongst  practical 
politicians.     Every  writer  who  points  out  the  desirability  of  reforming 
the  Corporation  of  London,  need  not  therefore  be  bound  to  come  forward 
with  a  cut  and  dried  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  metropolis.  Every 
contemplated  cliange  seems  impracticable  at  first  sight  just  in  propor- 
tion to  its  vastness :   the  bigger  the  abuse,  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
clearing  it  away.     To  get  rid  of  India   altogether  seems   certainly  a 
revolutionary  proposal.     And  nobody  proposes  that  it  should  be  got  rid 
of  at  once.     All  that  is  needed  now  is  to  wake  up  public  interest.     At 
present,  almost  everybody  accepts  the  possession  of  India  as  inevitable, 
and  the  vast  mass  believe  it  to  be  a  possession  worth   Bghting   for  with 
our  last  bullet  and  our  last  man.     The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  point  out 
with  that  frequent  iteration  which  alone  impresses  political  masses,  that 
India  is  of  no  real  use  at  all  to  us ;  that  we  should  be  richer,  stronger, 
better,  and  happier  without  it ;  that  we  arc  cramped,  distracted,  and 
impoverished  by  it.     Being,  in  fact,  au  industrial  nation  with  a  limited 
democratic  constitution,  we  arc  warped  aside  from  our  native  bent  by 
this  useless  possession,  and  compelled  to  figure  before  the  world  as  a 
military    and    aggressive   power,   and    to   trust    the    guidance   of  our 
Government   too  often  to  indirectly  nominated  diplomatists,  and  half 
irresponsible  distant  officials.     Any  Lord  Lytton  or  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
may   now   plunge  us  before   wc  know    it  into   a  costly  war.       "What 
we  need  is,  that  the  people  should  clearly  understand  all  this.     When 
they   do,    instead   of    making    the    retention    of  India    the    key-note 
of  our  whole  foreign  policy,  wc  shall  be  able  to  let  it  assume  its  proper 
position.     The    first  practical  step  must  be  the  abandonment    of  the 
Forward  policy,  aud  perhaps  the  admission  of  more  natives  to  the  civil 
service.      We  shall  thus  grow  familiarized  with  the  notion  that  India 
must  some  day  cease  to  be  ours  j  and  we  may  even  encourage  native 
independence,  and  endure  with  equanimity  the  idea  of  a  Russian  advance. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  territory  still  between  India  and  Russia ;  and 
if  we  could  learn  to  watch  her  movements  with  less  suspicion,  we  might 
keep   for  the   future  out  of  Crimean  and  Afghan  wars.     We  do   not 
want  a  bloody  struggle  with  Russia  on  the  North-west  frontier,  which 
the  Jingoes  seem  to  hold  out  to  us  as  a  positive  bait.      Why  should  we 
deliberately  prepare  ourselves  to  waste  so  much  money  and  so  many 
lives  all  for  nothing  ?     Perhaps  we  might  succeed    (by   a  miracle)  in 
making    India    capable    of   self-government    and    self-defence    before 
Russia  lias  reached  her  frontiers;  aud  if  so,  well.     It  is  not,  perhaps, 
wholly  incredible   that    we    might    manage    ultimately   to   hand    over 
the  country  to  a  coufederation  of  native  states.     Perhaps,  too,  Russia 
may    really  be  better   fitted,    with    her    rough    and    ready    ways,   for 
dealing  with  inferior  races  than  we  arc ;  and  if  so,  well  too,  though 
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not  80  Trell.  But  in  any  case,  our  first  object  must  be  to  bring  abont 
that  state  of  public  feeling  vhich  will  allow  us  to  regard  the  future  loss 
of  India  as  inevitable,  and  as  a  great  gain.  The  results  and  the  details 
are  matters  for  long  future  consideration.  But  the  great  gain  itself 
is  the  thing  to  be  insisted  upon. 

For  whether  Russia  gets  India  or  not,  we  at  least  may  be  glad  when- 
ever we  can  get  out  of  it.  It  is  a  responsibility  heavier  than  we  can  bear 
— a  responsibility  incurred  by  reckless  agression,  and  now  repaid  by  an 
evil  moral  reaction.  If  any  other  nation  chooses  to  take  the  risk,  let 
them  take  it.  To  us,  India  has  been  the  one  false  lore  which  has  tempted 
us  from  our  natural  path  of  peaceful  industrial  development  into  a 
career  of  military  enterprise  and  tinsel  Imperialism.  It  must  go 
in  the  end,  and  the  sooner  people  can  be  brought  to  believe  it  the 
better.  "When  once  it  is  gone,  we  can  quietly  move  upward  along  that 
way  of  honest  and  steady  industry  which  looks  so  prosaic  to  minds  like 
Lord  Lytton's  :  toward  that  goal  of  peaceable  production  and  untaxed 
enjoyment  which  seems  but  a  cotton-spinner's  paradise  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  But  the  mass  of  Christian  and  bard-working  Englishmen 
are  convinced,  after  their  unromantie  fashion,  that  it  is  a  nobler  thing 
to  eat  one's  own  bread  by  one's  own  toil,  and  to  labour  for  the  comfort, 
the  beautifying,  and  the  ennobling  of  the  world,  than  to  maBsacrc 
naked  Zulus  and  unoffeuding  Afghans,  or  to  rob  starving  Bengali 
peasants,  without  a  political  voice,  of  their  hard-earned  salt,  in  order 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  showy  and  meaningless  Imperial  policy. 

Geant  Allen. 


THROUGH  SIBERIA. 


BY  WAY  OF  THE  AMUR  AND  THE  USSDRI. 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  last  summer  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world 
througli  Siberia.  I  traversed  this  enormous  country,  moreover, 
by  a  new  way.  Two  English  travellers.  Captain  Cochrane  and 
Mr.  Hill,  have  recorded  their  joTirneys  across  Northern  Asia,  but  they 
crossed  the  Barabinsky  Steppe,  and  from  Irkutsk  followed  the  course  of 
the  Lena,  and,  turning  eastwards,  reached  the  Pacific  at  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  I  avoided  the  Barabinsky  Steppe  by  travelling  on  the  Irtish 
and  Obi  from  Tobolsk  to  Tomsk,  and  then  from  Irkutsk  I  crossed  Lake 
Baikal  and  descended  the  Amur,  first  to  its  mouth  at  Nikolaefsk,  and 
then,  returning,  ascended  the  Ussuri  to  the  Vladivostock. 

The  object,  therefore,  of  this  Paper  will  b3  to  give  a  sketch  of  my 
journey  fi'om  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  dwelling  most  on  those  parts 
which  to  English  readers  are  new. 

The  summer  traveller  to  Siberia  may  now  proceed  almost  thither  by 
steam.  The  usual  overland  route  lies  through  St.  Peteraburg  and 
Moscow  to  Nijni  Novgorod  by  rail,  and  thence  by  steamer  on  the  Volga 
to  Kama  and  Perm.  A  railway  over  the  Urals  has  been  recently 
opened  from  Perm  to  Ekaterineburg,  on  reaching  which  the  English 
traveller  has  finished  a  journey  of  3,670  miles  by  rail  and  975  by 
steamer.  A  drive  of  200  miles  then  Buffic3S  to  bring  him  to  Tiumen, 
the  first  town  of  Western  Siberia. 

The  mention  of  Siberia  calls  to  mind  a  country  the  dimensions  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  realize.  It  measures  about  -i,OOD  miles  long  by 
2,600  wide.  It  contaius  a  million  square  miles  more  than  the  whole  of 
Europe,  is  twice  as  big  as  Australia,  and  nearly  a  hundred  times  as 
large  as  England.  The  country  is  intersected  by  three  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world,  the  Obi,  the  Yenesei,  and  the  Lena,  not  one  of 
which   is   less   than  2,000  miles  long,  and  all  of  which  run  into  the 
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Nortbern  Ocean.  A  fourth  ocean  river,  the  Amnr,  forming  a  part  of 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  countiy,  rises  in  the  eastern  branches  of 
the  Altai  chain^  and  runs  a  course  also  of  2,000  miles.  It  takes  an 
easterly  direction,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 

The  line  forming  the  western  boundary  of  Siberia  descends  from  the 
Northern  Ocean  to  the  sixty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude  j  then, 
leaving  mountains  a  little  to  tlie  left,  it  comes  down  in  a  tolerably 
straight  line  to  a  point  midway  between  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  Lake 
Balkash ;  thence  it  turns  eastward  to  and  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  going  further  east,  joins  the  Altai  Mountains.  All  Russia 
lying  to'the  west  and  south  of  this  line  is  in  Europe  or  in  Central  Asia, 
all  lying  to  the  east  of  it  is  Siberia.  The  river  Yenesei  divides  the 
country  into  east  and  west ;  the  surface  of  the  western  portion  being 
generaJly  fiat,  whilst  the  eastern  portion,  more  especially  towards  the 
Pacific,  is  mountainous. 

The  political  divisions  of  the  country  are  first  into  two  viceroyalties, 
called  respectively  Eastern  and  Western  Siberia,  the  western  being 
divided  into  four  and  the  eastern  into  six  provinces.  Again,  each 
province  is  subdivided  into  districts,  or  nryesta;  over  each  uryett 
presides  an  ispravnik,  over  each  province  a  governor,  and  over  each 
viceroyalty  a  general  governor.  The  four  provinces  of  "Western  Siberia 
are  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Akmolinsk,  and  Semipalostinsk,  each  of  which  has 
its  capital,  or  government  town.  Each  uryest  likewise  has  its  principal 
town.  Smaller  coUectionB  of  houses  are  called  silloi,  or  villages  (in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  church)^  and,  still  smaller,  derevni,  or  hamlets. 
The  six  provinces  of  Eastern  Siberia  arc  Yenescisk,  Irkutsk,  the  Trans- 
Baikal,  the  Amoor,  and  that  of  the  sea-coast. 

The  means  of  locomotion  and  communication  are  much  more  ample 
than  a  foreigner  might  suppose.  There  are  no  railways,  but  there  are 
many  steamboats  on  the  rivers,  and  there  are  post-roads  throughout  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  country,  the  great  high  road  to  China  being  the 
mnst  important.  Along  the  principal  roads  there  is  both  postal  and 
telegraphic  communication.  An  ethnographical  map  of  Asiatic  Russia 
shows  it  to  be  inhabited  by  no  less  than  thirty  nations  or  tribes, 
and  also  reveals  the  fact  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  country  is 
inhabited  by  Russians — in  fact,  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  either 
side  of  the  principal  land  and  water  highways ;  and  as  the  aborigines  do 
not  generally  follow  agriculture,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  narrow  strip 
represents  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  country  under  cultivation.  The  same 
facts  will  indicate  that,  while  the  language  of  the  towns  and  highways 
is  Russian,  a  knowledge  of  other  tongues  is  needful  for  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  natives.  Thus  much  for  Siberia  in  general.  From 
Tiumen  steamers  ply  in  summer  on  the  Tura,  Tohol,  Irtish,  Obi,  and 
Tom  to  Tomsk,  a  distance  of  nearly  2,000  miles.  I  posted  by  horses 
from  Tiumen  to  Tobolsk,  and  embarked  on  the  steamer  Beljetakenko  on 
June  8,  the  navigation  having  recently  been  opened,  and  spring  weather 
being  nearly  established. 
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I  hnd  Icf^  Knglatid  on  April  30,  and,  on  reaching  St.  Petersburg,  saw 
the  last  of  t!ic  icfi  floating  down  the  Neva.  Spring  advanced  so  rapidir 
that,  on  May  20,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  we  saw  strawberry 
lilossoms  and  violets,  bat  ns  we  descended  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Vrals  the  wcattn  r  changed,  and  there  came  occasionally  eoowstorm*. 
From  Tobolsk  our  course  lay  uorUtward^  on  the  Iilitth,  ns  far  as  the 
sixty-second  parallel,  where  we  returned  to  leatle&s  tree«  and  com- 
purative  winter.  Alternate  oiiow  aud  sunshine  succeeded.  On  the  Obi 
luy  loinimuni  thcimotuetcr  ou  June  8  fell  during  the  night  to  35^  Fahr., 
but  by  D  o'clock  next  moruiug  It  hod  risen  to  7^.  After  rc»ehiu£ 
Tomsk  line  weatlier  set  in,  aud  coutiuued  all  across  Asia.  The  heat 
wai  rarely  oppreMive,  and  when  sleeping  in  tliu  carriage  at  night  vrilh 
an  overcoat  it  was  not  incouvcnientlj-  cold. 

On  the  OIn  wc  |Kiss4?d  through  the  territory  of  the  Sanioycdes  aud 
Os^akh'.  Iti  driving  from  Tiutnen  to  Tobolsk  wc  had  passed  through  a 
country  inhabited  by  Ktbchan  Tatars,  to  the  north-west  of  which 
lies  n  dijitrict  which  coincides  pretty  closely  with  tlie  ridge  of  the 
Northern  Unila,  inliabitcd  by  the  Voguln,  who  were  estimated  in 
187G  at  5,000  in  immber.  Their  couutrj'  mnkes  them  billmcn  and 
foresters,  fur  they  live  wittiia  the  northern  limit  of  the  fir  and  birch, 
in  the  cuuntty  of  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  sable,  the  glutton,  tbe  marten, 
tlie  beaver,  and  the  elk;  all  which  they  hunt,  for  tlu-y  have  no  plains 
for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  no  climate  for  agriculture.  Their  villages 
ajro  scattered  and  small,  consisting  of  from  four  to  eight  cabins.  They 
usuall)'  dress  like  the  Uussiaus,  live  by  hunting,  and  are  said  to  use  no 
salt.  Obdorsk  is  their  trading  totvn.  To  this  town,  on  the  Arctic 
Circle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  come  also  the  Samoyedes  and  Ostjaks. 
These  latter,  too,  arc  both  nomads,  and  live  in  tents.  The  Samoyedes 
inhabit  a  large  tract  of  conutry  between  the  Obi  and  the  Yencsei, 
stretching  along  the  shore  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  from  the  north-east 
comer  of  Europe,  all  across  the  Tobolsk  GoTcrnmcnt  to  the  Yenesci, 
descending  to  the  region  of  the  Ostjaks,  and  on  some  parts  of  their 
aouthcru  border  to  'J'omsk.  Their  riches  consist  of  herds  of  rciudeer, 
which  tbcy  pasture  ou  the  mosses  of  the  vast  bogs,  or  tunilras,  from  wbicli 
the  animals  in  winter  scrape  the  snow  with  their  feet,  and  thus  find 
tboir  own  sustenance.  To  the  Samoyede  the  reindeer  is  everything. 
When  alive  the  animal  draws  bis  sledge,  and  when  dead  the  skim  is 
used  for  tent  and  clothing.  When  at  Archangel  in  1878  T  bought  a 
Samoycde  sovik  or  tunic,  aurl  n  wonderful  pair  of  boots,  and  as  their 
manner  of  dressing  resembles  in  its  main  features  that  of  other  northern 
aborigines  in  Siberia,  I  may  as  wrII  describe  It  particularly.  lu 
uiutcr,  then,  to  be  in  the  (Samoycde)  fashion,  one  should  proceed  to 
dress  himself  [or  herself)  as  follows:  fintt,  a  pair  of  short  trousers  made 
of  softened  reindeer  skin,  fitting  tight  and  down  to  the  knee;  then 
stockings  of  pishki,  the  skin  of  young  fawns,  with  the  hair  next  the 
wearer's  hodv ;  next  come  the  l»>ots,  culled  jtownelecpte,  which  moantt 
boots — stockings,  perhaps,  bccaiuc  mine  arc  lined,  reaching  almost  to  the 
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tbighsj  the  eoIc  being  mode  of  old  and  hard  rciudcer  hide,  the  hair  potntinf; 
forward  to  diminish  the  possibility  of  alippiog  on  the  ioe  or  snow. 
Common  boots  hnvo  the  hair  only  on  the  outside.  Mine  nro  a  gny 
"lady's''  pair,  lined  inside  with  the  softest  far,  and  mode  of  white  rein- 
deer skill  without,  scini  with  stripes  of  darker  skin,  and  ornamenccfl  in 
front  with  a  few  pieces  of  coloured  cloth.  The  clothing  of  the  lower 
limbs  being  completed,  one  has  to  work  one's  way  from  the  bottom  t> 
the  top  of  the  somk,  winch  has  an  opening  to  put  the  head  through,  and 
is  fumi<thc<l  with  slccvca.  Tlic  one  I  hare  haji  a  high  straight  ollar,  but  ia 
some  brought  by  Mr.  Scchdhm  from  the  Ycncsci  this  collar  rises  behind' 
above  the  top  of  the  head.  The  costume  is  completed  by  &  cap  of  reio— 
deer  hide,  with  strings  on  cither  side  ornamented  with  pieces  of  cloth. 
The  hair  of  the  sorik  is  worn  outside  in  fine  weather,  and  inside  when 
it  rains ;  but  when  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  is  apprehended,  a  second 
garment,  called  a  "  goose,"  is  worn  with  the  hair  outside,  and  a  closc- 
6tting  hood,  leaving  exposed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  face.  The 
Ostjaks  are  said  to  have  at  the  eud  of  the  sleeve  a  glo\'C  or  mitten 
made  of  the  hardest  hide  of  the  reindeer,  and  buitable  for  heary  work, 
and  aUo  a  slit  under  the  wrist  to  allow  of  the  fingers  being  nscil  for 
finer  work.  A  girdle  is  worn  round  the  loins,  over  which  the  aotik  bps  a 
little,  and  thus  forms  a  pocket  for  small  articles.  The  only  route  to  which, 
be  it  remembered,  is  iirt*  the  transverse  slit  through  the  wrist.  We  heard 
some  pleasant  accounts  of  the  honesty  and  docility  of  the  Samoycdes  and 
Ostjaks.  Their  honesty  may  be  exemplified.  The  merchants  of  Tobolsk, 
when  they  go  north  i[i  the  summer  to  purchase  lish,  lake  with  them 
flour  and  salt,  place  it  in  their  summer  stations,  and  on  their  return  leare 
unprotected  what  remains  of  it  for  titc  following  yeJir.  Sliould  ii 
Samoycdc  pasa  1>y  and  require  it,  he  does  not  Kcruple  to  take  wliat  he 
wants ;  hut  he  leaves  iu  its  place  an  I  O  U,  in  the  form  of  a  duplicate 
stick  duly  notched  to  signify  that  he  is  n  debtor,  and  tlieu  in  the  Hshiug 
season  he  romcs  to  his  creditor,  comjiarcji  the  duplicate  stii^k  he  has 
kept  with  the  one  he  left  behind,  and  then  discharges  his  obligation. 

The  dif^rultics  of  educating  and  Chnstianizing  these  tribes  arc  very 
great,  and  the  more  s;o  by  their  migratory  habits.  Dr.  Latham  men- 
tions eleven  dialects  in  the  Samoycdc  language,  and  refers  to  the  work 
of  Profc^for  Castren,  wlio,  about  thirty  years  ago,  stndial  closely  tlie 
languages  of  the  Finnish  nations,  and  to  whose  lahnurs  we  owe  ar 
dictionary  of  some  of  these  languages,  which  was  puhli»he*l  nficr  his 
death.  In  182-1  a  commencement  was  made  to  translate  into  Samoyedn 
the  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew,  but  it  was  not  continued  after  182().  The 
same  Gospel  was  translated,  sonic  years  ago  into  the  language  of  thu 
Ostjaks  by  the  prolo/tirrea,  or  chief  priest,  nt  OWor>k,  and  was  forwarded 
to  the  Kusi^ian  Dibic  Society,  but  not  published,  and  up  to  the  pLvaent 
time  neither  that  nor  any  other  part  of  the  New  Tertaraent  cJiist*,  as  f«r 
as  I  know,  for  the  SainoyedcK,  Ostjake,  or  Voguls.  It  is  tatd,  how- 
ever, that  ill  European  Jtussia  a  priest  is  sent  yearly  to  a  town  in  the  far 
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north  of  the  Archangel  province,  to  baptise  the  children,  and  marry 
stich  among  the  Sanaoyedea  as  arc  professedly  Christinu.  Also  in  1877 
the  Russians  opened  a  school  at  OWorsk  fni-  the  native  Samoyctlca  and 
Oitjaks.  We  may  hope,  tbcrcforo,  that  for  tht-rn  better  days  are 
coming,  both  by  reason  uf  what  the  liussiatts  arc  doing,  nud  also  possibly 
and  indirectly  by  tlie  clforta  whiuh  certain  KngUsbnieu  are  making  to 
invade  the  lauds  ol"  these  aborigines  for  the  purposcti  of  commerce. 

The  Ostjuks  dress  to  some  extent  in  garments  of  iviudcer  skin,  and 
also  subsist  fur  the  most  |)art  on  what  they  capture  in  hunting  and 
fishing.  In  the  use  of  tbc  bow  their  skill  is  so  great  tliut  for  shooting 
squirrels  they  use  a  binnt  arrotr,  and  take  care  to  hit  the  auimal  ou  the 
head,  that  the  skin  may  not  bu  damagcil.  They  do  not  generally  cultivate 
the  soil,  nor  have  they  towns  or  villages  of  their  own.  The  Osijaks, 
for  the  most  part,  especially  those  ou  the  Obi,  have  fewer  deer,  and, 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  Russians,  are  fast  giving  up  their 
native  dress  and  customs,  llic  religion  of  both  Samoycdes  and  Ostjaks 
is  Shamanism,  of  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  siieak  hereafter;  bat 
many  of  the  Ostjaks  have  been  baptized  into  the  Russian  Church,  and 
s  school  has  been  opened  for  the  two  peoples  on  the  Lower  Obi  at 
Obdorsk.  One  of  the  most  notcwortliy  things  on  the  Obi  was  the  extra- 
ordinary price  of  provisions.  The  Ostjaks  cnme  to  our  steamer  uffcring 
live  ducks  for  five  farthings  each.  Large  fish,  culled  yaia,  cost  1  \ii.  a  pair, 
snd  great  pike  a  farthing  each.  Milk  was  more  expensive,  and  cost 
24(/.  a  bottle  ;  but  we  heard  tlint  in  some  of  the  distant  villages  a  young 
calf  could  be  bought  for  Cd.  These  prices  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
>nnection  with  the  attempt  that  is  nov  being  made  to  open  up  com- 
inerec  from  Siberia  by  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yencsci,  and  thningh  the 
Kara  Sea,  to  Kngland.  In  the  summer  of  l8ri  Captain  Wiggins,  of 
Sunderland,  vrhb  hail  long  contemplated  the  project,  sailed  through  the 

jKara  Sea,  whicli  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  blocked  by  ice,  and, 
reaching  the  month  of  the   Obi,  demonstmted  to   the   world   that  the 

^passage  could  be  made  between  England  and  Siberia,  with  no  unusual 
risks,  ill  about  three  weeks.  In  thy  next  year  Professor  Nordenskjold 
followed  in  the  wake  of  our  counti-ynmu,  and  reached  the  Yeiiesci. 

Nov,  these  two  rivers,  the  Obi  and  the  Yencsci,  rise  iu  the  empire 
of  China,  and  drain  an  extent  of  country  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  countrj'  through  which  tliey  tlow  may  be  divided  into 
four  regions.  Jr'urthest  south  arc  the  mountains  of  the  Altai  range,  which 
are  rich  in  sdver,  copper,  iron,  and  gold.  Furtlier  north  is  a  belt  GOt)  miles 
wide  of  rich  black  earth,  to  wliieh  it  is  never  thought  of  putting  manure, 
and  the  scmtcbing  of  the  surface  of  which  yields  an  abundant  eercil  crop. 
This  land,  which  is  coniparablu  to  that  of  an  Englisli  ganlen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  liamuul  may  be  hired  for  !(W.  nu  acre.  The  chief 
things  wanted  in  this  district  are  capital  and  labonr.  The  next  belt 
uorthwnnls  is  a  forest  region  of  numberless  square  miles,  where  a  hard 

^  lurch  treCj  big  enough  fur  a  ship's  mast,  may  be  hail  for  a  suvureigo. 
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anil  in  trliicli  rugiun  are  QbiiudaiicK  of  wild  auioaals  bearing  fur,  suA 
»8  the  squirrelj  tlic  sable,  the  Arctic  fo\,  the  beaver  and  the  benr,  wolf^ 
elkj  deer,  &c.  There  are  al^o  ahuntlaucf  uf  game  and  extensive  pasture* 
Ibr  cattle.  A  mcrchaut  told  me  that  in  Tiumeu  he  Bold  ten  tbou«uud 
brace  of  grooae  and  capercailzie  for  the  St.  Petersburg  market  at  Urf.  a 
brace  all  round,  and  that  in  1877  he  bought  up  meat  at  Tobolsk  for  U*sa 
than  \d.  per  English  pound. 

The  most  northerly  i-cgion  is  that  of  the  tundras,  intersected  by 
rivers  that  arc  so  full  of  fi^h  that  the  natives  try  tu  avoid  taking  a  heavy 
haul,  so  frequently  are  their  nets  broken  hy  the  abundance  of  the  draught. 
Large  quantities  of  ehoiec  flub  arc  caught  in  summer,  and  kept  alire  iit 
ponds  till  the  approach  of  winter^  when  ihey  a.vc  taken  out  and  froxea, 
and  forwarded  a  distance  of  more  tliau  2,000  miles  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Tlie  eitpress  carriage  from  Tiumeu  costs  IBs.a  cwt.,Dutwith^tanc1iiig  which, 
if  the  sturgeon  sells  for  2\a.  a  cnt.,  and  the  sterlet  and  ccrtaiu  kinds  of 
salmon  for  30s.,  there  remains  au  ample  margin  of  profit  for  all  parties 
concerned.  Beside  the  '^' fresh  "  iish  thus  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  lai^e 
numbers  are  dried,  and  sent  to  the  great  fair  at  Mijni  Novguroil.  It 
may  very  well  be  then  that  a  profitable  trade  at  no  tlistunt  date  shall  be 
ojicucd  up  in  Siberian  prtxluets  brought  by  steamer  to  the  Kuglish  market. 
On  the  lOtb  of  June,  after  a  voyage  of  sercn  days,  1  reached  Tomsk, 
which  is  a  few  miles  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Calcutta,  and  5,200 
miles  from  London,  the  jouruey  having  been  accomplished  in  twenty-six 
travelling  days.  From  Tomsk  I  made  a  detour  of  GOO  miles  to  Daruaul, 
and  in  so  doing  passed  through  a  country  singularly  rich  and  produc- 
tive. Here  ai*c  to  he  seen  Ihc  white-barked  birch,  the  cedar  nut  tree, 
the  f^cotch  fir,  flowering  acacin,  the  alder,  pine,  ttillonr,  and  wbitfl 
flowering  chcromcka — the  la^t  presenting  a  pretty  object  when  lu  blossom, 
and  yieMitig  for  fruit  a  stnull  bird  cherry.  Among  the  shrubs  we  noticed 
wild  currauts,  which,  with  the  bird  cherries,  are  eaten  by  the  Sibemos. 
There  were  likewise  roKpbcrry  aixl  ntrawbcrry  pinnis.  Among  the  spring 
flowers  we  misaed,  or  perhaps  overluokod,  the  pide  primrose ;  but  thero 
were  violets  and  a  whole  parterre  of  other  flowers,  both  old  and  new. 
The  fields  were  blue  with  forget-me-nots,  and  we  notieed  what  was  to 
me  a  new  flower,  somcthiog  like  a  buttercup,  but  much  larger.  Also 
cast  of  Tomsk  there  was  a  large  red  lily,  macJo  much  of  in  English 
gardens,  but  wliich  here  was  growing  wilil.  There  was  likewise  a  large 
red  flower  growiug  in  abundance,  very  much  like  the  peony. 

After  TJsitiug,  at  Barnaul,  the  emperor's  usJoc  for  tlw  smelling  of 
gold  and  silver,  we  returned  to  Tomsk,  and  then  prepared  for  a  posting 
journey  by  horses  of  1040  miles  to  Irkutsk,  which  was  reached  on  the 
Gth  of  July.  I  need  uot  dwell  ou  this  part  of  the  journey,  bccausr 
scvcrni  have  described  the  great  high  road  to  Cliiua.  After  Icaring 
Irkutsk  and  crossing  Luke  Baikal  wo  made  a  second  detour  to  the 
Chinese  frontier  at  Kiakhta,  aud  thou  prepared  to  cross  the  hilly  stepi>&s 
of  the  traus-Baikal  province  to  the  Anior.     The  roail  lay  through  the 
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town  »f  Wcrchiiu  Kilinsk,  and  over  the  Applctrcc  Mountains  to  Chita, 
both  tuwiis  being  famous  io  Russian  bi8toi>j'  aa  alicdcs  furiiicrly  of 
DecembrisU,  or  certain  politiml  prisoncTs  who  were  coiifernetl  in  the 
insurrection  at  the  o[icuing  of  the  rcigu  uf  the  iCniperor  Nicholas. 

Further  on  was  reached  Ncrtehinsk,  near  to  which  are  the  mines  saiil 
1*7  Aonio  to  be  of  quicksilver,  and  in  the  fumes  uf  which  it  is  commonly 
rc[K>rted  prisoners  nrc  killed  by  inches,  bciuf;  obliged  to  work  therein 
without  eoiniug  to  the  surfncc.  As  ray  tour  through  Siberia  was  of  a 
philnnthrapic  character,  and  I  had  every  facility  accorded  rae  for  the 
vi«itation  of  prisotis  and  public  institutions,  I  made  a  point  of  infjuiring 
into  the  condition  of  these  prisoners,  one  result  of  which  has  been  that 
I  oau  get  no  satisfactory  c^ndcncc  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  quiek- 
Bilvcr  mine  in  Siberia  at  all.  There  arc,  however,  silver  mines,  which 
exist  in  the  Altai  Mouutain.t,  and  otherii  iti  the  Borshchuvochny  range, 
near  the  town  of  Nertchinsk.  just  mcationed.  Of  those  in  the  Altai 
range  nothing  need  be  said,  because  they  are  worked  by  free  labourers. 
Tlic  mitica  at  Nertcliiusk  are  well  known  as  jietial  establishments,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accounts  of  severities  practised  there  in 
former  years  have  caused  the  cars  of  many  to  tiugle.  1  have  beard  from 
independent  sonrcca  that  convicts  of  twenty  years'  standing  at  Nert- 
cbiusk  lell  of  one  Rasguildicff,  a  cruel  director,  who  used  to  go  alwnt 
^Vitli  four  Cossacks  behind  him,  armed  with  the  knout,  to  tluraah  those 
who  did  not  work,  fiut  this  man  has  long  since  beeu  removed.  For 
the  grcjitcr  part  of  my  informalion  respecting  the  mines  of  Ncrtehinsfc 
I  am  indebted  to  a  ]iolitic:d  exile,  hIio  «'as  sent  there  M'ith  several 
Kussian  and  Polish  aristocracy.  Tliia  account  relates  to  the  eonditiou 
of  things  aa  they  wriv  in  I8G0  and  18ti7,  since  which  date  most  of 
the  mines  have  [xissed  out  of  Ciovcrnmont  into  private  hnuds.  Tiio  prin- 
cipal centre  of  the  mining  district  is  called  Ncrtcliinsky  Zavod,  and 
round  about  wci-c  formerly  various  mines,  workx,  hospitals,  and  pri^ooa, 
anch  as  Kadaya,  Akatuya,  Klitclika,  .AlcxandrcllHky,  Stretinsk^  SivakuflT, 
and  perhaps  some  others.  Kadaya  wai  only  two  or  three  Terals 
from  the  Chinese  frontier.  AlcNandrcffsky  was  about  six  vcrsts  from 
the  frontier,  and  thirty-five  versts  from  li  cad  •quarters.  At  most  of 
these  places  prisons  were  built — at  Alexandrcffsky  of  stone,  at  Kadaya 
of  woodj  and  at  Akatuya  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone.  At 
Ncrtehinsky  Zavod  the  prison  was  very  old,  and  empty.  The  commandant 
living  there,  he  preferred  to  house  the  con>Tcts  at  a  convenient  distance. 
At  Alcxandreffsky  there  were  not  less  than  "00  prisoners  in  three 
buildings;  also  nt  Akatuya  there  were  110  prisoners  who  had  been 
priests,  and  22  others  sent  to  join  them  for  extra  punishmcut ;  Akatuya, 
by  reason  of  its  laolatiou  and  loneliness,  beiug  regarded  as  the  worst  of 
them  all.  At  this  place  a  priest  had.  for  punishment,  a  chain  put  upon 
his  wriista  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  they  hod  to  take  it  off. 
Also,  furmerly,  but  not  iu  the  time  of  my  informant,  there  was  a  man 
ctbajucd  to  the  wall,     itut  thctw  vereexoeptiuual  eases,  aud  suck  things 
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vere  not  done  to  the  political  prisoners,  many  of  whtna  had  friends  who 
could  bring  influence  to  bear  in  their  favour.  There  vere  sometimes 
cases  in  'vrhich  criminal  prisouers  burst  out  into  fits  of  ferocity,  and  were 
guilty  of  insubordination  that  called  for  special  punishment.  At  Sirakoff 
men  were  sometimes  suspended  for  a  time,  he  said^by  the  armpits,  bat  none 
were  chained  to  barrows  or  tools,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  My  iafomuuit 
himself,  who  had  insulted  the  general  gorcmor,  and  also  joined  others 
in  n  league  to  refuse  to  work  on  Sunday  (the  cmel  and  unjnst  ukase  to 
this  effect  was  issued  in  1866),  was  first  put  on  half  provisions,  then 
deprived  of  meat,  then  of  milk,  then  of  tobacco,  and  then  was  not 
allowed  to  lounge  in  the  yard,  but  had  to  go  straight  from  work  to  his 
ward.  The  priests  had  joined  in  this  resistance  to  Sunday  labour,  and 
there  were  both  Protestants  and  Romanists  among  the  league.  Some  of 
the  priests,  however,  were  the  first  to  give  in,  and  all  at  length  followed ; 
BO  that  they  had  afterwards  only  a  very  few  days  for  holidays  in  the 
coujrse  of  the  year. 

I  asked  as  to  the  formation  of  the  mines,  and  found  that  some  of 
them  had  shafts  and  galleries.  In  one  case,  the  shaft,  on  acconnt  of  its 
construction,  was  dangerous  to  descend.  In  some  cases  I  gathered  that 
the  granite  was  got,  as  it  were,  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  tiiat  the  work 
of  the  prisouers  consisted  lai^Iy  of  boring  holes  for  blasting,  which, 
when  ready,  were  chaiged  with  powder  by  Cossacks  or  labooreis,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  prisoners,  were  fired.  From  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  the  mines,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  were  worked  badly  enough. 
This  agreed  with  what  I  heard  in  Siberia  elsewhere.  They  had  no  steam 
or  horse  power,  and  the  mines  subserved  the  pnrposc  of  providing  hard 
labour  fur  malefactors  rather  than  that  of  bringing  gain  to  the  Kmperor. 

I  inquired  carefully  about  the  duration  of  labour,  and  found  it  wms 
thirteen  hours  a  day.  which  agrees  with  the  hours  I  found  at  Kara,  in 
the  gold  mines.  At  twelve  o'clock  they  came  out  of  the  mines  to 
dinner,  unless,  that  is,  a  man  had  arranged  his  hours  otherwise,  for  it 
seems  that,  so  long  as  they  did  not  worry  the  Cossacks,  or  prevent  their 
lounging  and  smoking,  they  might  do  their  allotted  number  of  hour* 
when  they  pleased.  There  was,  moreover,  no  definite  amount  of  mineral 
required  of  every  man  daily,  and  hence  he  might  work  hard  or  easy, 
pretty  much  as  he  liked.  This  reminded  me  of  what  was  toU  me  in 
Siberia  by  a  Pole  who  had  been  at  Xert?hiusk.  to  the  effect  that,  thoogfa 
condemned  to  the  minims,  he  worked  or  not  pretty  much  as  he  chose. 
As  fur  the  sulphur  fames  said  to  exist  iu  the  mines,  my  tutbrmant  tells 
me  he  never  perceived  them,  and  he  met  «i:h  those  who  had  worked 
in  all  the  mines  of  Nertchinsk.  bat  that  they  never  comptained  of  theni. 
Thi*.  then,  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  atfair*  at  Nenchinsk 
fourteen  years  ago,  and.  from  what  I  heard  in  Siberia  last  year,  things  have 
sirce  improved.  An  officer  who  had  visited  them  five  years  before  XoiA 
nc  thxt  he  foottd  the  men  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  sLv  on  and  six 
off,  bat  that  xhej  looked  sickly.:  whilst  another  gentleman,,  who  h^ 
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recently  visited  the  mines,  anri  tnld  me  of  tlic  sorrowful  fttoHcs  of  old 
convictSj  saiil  tlint  he  Iwlicrrd  there  were  no  enormities  existing  now, 
though  of  course  be  was  far  from  saying  that  the  tot  of  the  convicts  was 
au  euy  one. 

Nor  is  it  my  object  to  make  it  appear  so.  Far  otherwise.  The 
period  of  au  exile's  life  spout  at  the  minca  before  bcin^  set  free  to 
colonize  eaunut  hut  be  hani.  Whatever  luxity  of  discipline  may  pre- 
vail ns  CDmjtarctl  with  the  priBQiis  of  other  countries,  the  henliiig 
togetlier  of  the  worst  of  characters,  the  ilcpriratiuu  of  social,  intellectual, 
aud  religious  privileges,  to  speak  of  iiothiug  else,  must  make  life  in  the 
mines,  from  tlie  nature  of  tliiugs,  a  bunlen.  But  this  is  very  different 
from  killing  men  by  inches  in  sulphur  fumes,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  calling  to  {udliatu  the  deficiencies  of  the  Ilnssiau 
penal  system.  Tlmt  system  is  now,  huwcrcr,  in  a  transition  state,  aud 
money  only  is  lacked  to  caiTv  out  to  the  full  mauy  reforms  that  have 
been  already  commenced. 

Leaving  Ncrtchinsk,  the  journey  was  continued  to  Strctiusk,  on  the 
Shilka,  at  which  place  I  arrived  on  the  2Uh  of  July,  being  now  as  far 
cast  aa  Nanking,  aud  having  finished  a  drive  of  3,000  miles,  nccorapliahcd 
in  thirty-scTcn  travelling  days  and  nights,  and  by  the  hire  of  1,000  horses. 
From  this  point  my  interpreter  returned  to  Russia,  and  I  rowed  seventy 
miles  in  a  small  boat  down  the  Shilka  to  Kara,  where  is  a  penal  colony 
of  2,000  couvict.4,  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  the  gold  mines.  Of  this 
number  about  800  were  murderers,  400  were  robbers,  and  700  vn^rants, 
or  "  vagabonds."  Tlierc  were  also  a  few  political  prisoners  ;  but  only  a 
few ;  though  I  was  told  Ibat  Kara  is  the  place  to  which  such  exiles,  when 
condemned  to  hard  labour,  are  usually  sent.  After  seeing  all  but  two 
of  the  principal  prison.-*  and  penal  colonics  of  Siberia,  I  came  to  the 
conclusiou  that  the  number  of  political  prisoners  commonly  said  to  be 
deported  thither  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  facts.  I  spent  more  than 
two  days  at  Kara,  and  bad  ample  opportunity  of  seciug  the  place  well. 
I  went  to  the  mines  and  saw  the  ineu  at  their  work,  which  is  all  done 
on  the  snrfacc^  and  >fhieh  resembled  the  labour  of  navvies  when  making 
a  cutting,  stones  and  earth  having  to  be  carted  away,  aud  put  into  a 
machine  to  be  washcil.  Their  hours  of  labour  were  from  six  in  tbc 
morning  to  seveu  at  night,  with  an  hour  or  two's  rest  for  dinner ;  and 
this  only  in  the  summer  season,  for  in  winter  the  ground  is  frozen,  and 
ihcy  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Free  labourers  in  the  mines  1  noticed 
continued  to  work  after  the  convicts  left,  aud  I  Icarued  that  the  con- 
victs may  sleep  from  niuc  to  five  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter,  if 
they  choose,  from  seven  to  seven.  The  food  and  clothing  of  the  male 
con^ncts  coat  the  Government  ten  guinens  a  year  each,  and  the  food  |inr 
week  given  to  a  hard  lat)our  convict  at  Kara,  is  nearly  double  in  weight 
that  which  is  given  to  a  couvict  in  England.  The  number  of  indulgences 
also  nrconlefl  to  a  prisoner  at  Kara,  such  as  receiving  visits  from  relatives, 
or  mouey  from  friends,  correspondence  by  letter,  and  remission  of  labour, 
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is  largely^  in  excess  of  similar  priTileges  accorded  to  convicts  in  England. 
Kara  inherits  a  bad  name  &om  former  days,  and  it  was  spoken  of  to 
me  by  officials  as  one  of  the  severest  of  places  for  prisoners ;  but  after 
seeing  it  more  thoroughly  than  any  other,  I  came  to  the  conclnsion  that, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Kononovitch,  its  present  director, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  managed  of  the  penal  colonics  of  Siberia.  From 
Kara,  on  the  Shilka,  I  took  steamer  for  Khabarofka,  situate  on  the 
Lower  Amur,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ussuri.  The  scenery  of  the  Shilka 
is  particularly  beautiful,  and  compares  by  no  means  uufavDurably  irith 
the  Rhine ;  200  miles  below  Stretinsk  it  Hnishes  a  course  of  G5Q  milea, 
and  then  uniting  at  Ust  Strelka  with  the  Ai^un  it  forms  the  Amur. 
From  Ust  Strelka  to  its  mouth  the  Amur  has  a  coarse  of  1,780  miles, 
with  a  fall  of  2,000  feet ;  but  if  the  Argun  be  regarded  as  the  head 
waters  of  the  river,  then  must  be  allowed  to  the  Amur  a  length  of  3,066 
miles,  and  a  fall  of  6,000  feet.  At  Ust  Strelka  the  river  is  1,100  yards 
wide  and  ten  feet  deep.  At  Albazin,  160  miles  lower,  it  contracts  to  500 
yards ;  but  the  depth  increases  to  20  feet.  Then  running  400  miles  to  the 
south-cast,  it  passes  Blagovestchensk,  which  is  a  convenient  point  for 
distinguishing  between  the  Upper  and  Middle  Amur.  He  natives  of 
the  Upper  Amur  are,  on  the  northern  bank,  the  Manyargs,  Orochons, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Tunguse  family;  whilst  on  the  southern  bank 
are  the  Manchu  Chinese,  and  others  falling  under  the  name  of  Daori. 

At  Blagovestchensk  the  Amur  receives  one  of  its  most  important 
tributaries,  the  Yeya,  and  at  Aujun,  somewhat  lower,  the  Amur  increases 
to  a  mile  in  width.  At  Pashkova  it  commences  to  flow  through  the 
Bureya  mountains  amidst  scenery  that  will  bear  comparison  with  many 
parts  of  the  Danube.  From  these  mountains  the  stream  widens  np  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Ussuri,  which  flows  into  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur  at  Khabarofka,  which  is  1,123  mites  from  Ust  Strelka,  and  divides 
the  ^Middle  and  Lower  Amur.  There  are  sevcnty-five  stations  between 
Stretinsk  and  Khabarofka,  at  which  latter  I  arrived  on  the  8th  of  August, 
intending  to  proceed  up  the  Ussuri.  Instead  of  this,  I  had  to  continue 
down  the  Lower  Amur,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  to  Xikolaefsk,  and  in 
so  doing  to  pass,  though  not  necessarily  to  stop  at,  fifty-two  stations. 
The  entire  basin  drained  by  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries  covers  an  area 
of  766,000  square  miles,  that  part  of  the  basin  belonging  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  being  formed  on  the  west  by  the  Bureya  ^lountain, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  sea-coast  range  known  as  the  Sikhota  Alin. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  towards  the  north-cast,  and  it  has  a  current 
of  three  knots.  The  principal  tributaries  flowiug  into  the  left  bauk  are 
the  Kur,  Gorio,  and  Amgun  ;  on  the  right  bauk,  the  Dondon  and  the 
Khungar.  But  for  the  delays  we  should  have  accomplished  the  voyage 
from  Khabarofka  to  Nikolacfsk  in  four  day$.  At  our  startiug  the 
river  was  900  yards  wide,  but  we  had  not  travelled  far  before  it  grew 
broader,  and  included  many  islands.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Dondon 
the  channel  measures  three  miles  in  width,  which  is  the  greatest  breadth 
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of  the  river  in  a  siagte  sti-eani ;  sereatoen  milon  lower,  the  Icfl  bank  is 
marsliy,  and  dotttt!  wi(Ii  laJct-ff,  and  Iicrc  tlie  entire  widtli  nf  the  river 
attains  its  greatest,  wliieli  from  bank  to  bank  is  twelve  miles.  We  ca^o 
oa  tbe  third  day  to  a  viUagc  called  ISfiehailufsky.  Here  we  waited  for 
twenty-tbnr  hoars,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
HuBsiflQ  Tilingc.  Cucambcrs  were  just  come  in,  and  the  people  were 
eating  them  like  apples.  In  the  crcntng  a  soiree  was  extemporized,  and 
the  ship's  «jmpuny  invited  ;  and  when,  next  morning,  two  of  u^  called  to 
pay  a  compliraentaiy  visit,  we  were  invited  to  cat  cucumbers  and  salt, 
uothing  clftc  being  placed  before  us.  V/c  succeeded,  however,  in 
purchasing  here  abundance  of  wild  raspberries,  and,  in  returning,  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  I  bought  at  Tambo^k  melons  and  ripe 
)>lack  currants;  the  latter  good,  but  having  Iciis  taste  than  those 
cultivated  iu  Knj^laud.  Other  berries  were  offer«l  for  sale,  of  a  tart 
but  juicy  nature.  It  is  in  this  district  principally,  1  believe,  that 
the  corn  of  tire  Lower  Amur  U  grown,  'llicy  have  a  summer  of 
unly  four  mouths  and  a  half,  but  with  more  energy  nud  capital  an 
immense  quantity  of  rye,  I  was  told,  might  be  cultivated.  The  total 
cereal  proiiuce  of  the  district  between  Kbabarofka  and  Nikolaefek 
amounted  ia  the  year  preceding  my  visit  to  3,270  tons  (203,838 
poods)  of  grain,  and  811  tons  {50,450  poods)  of  potatoes.  North  of 
Nikolaefak  the  laud  is  not  cultivated.  The  natives  live  by  hnntiug 
and  fishing,  aud  the  Kussian  subjects  are  supplied  with  com  by  the 
Government. 

At  Michailofsky  wc  changed  our  steamer,  and  arrived  on  the  next 
morning  at  a  Gilyak  village  called  Mukhal,  near  which  are  some  hot 
springs,  said  to  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  syphilis,  diarrhoea, 
and  goStrc.  The  man  who  keeps  them  is  allowed  to  have  a  monopoly, 
and  the  Government  gives  him  a  grant  of  £50  a  year.  About  midday, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amgun,  we  passed  another  Oilyak 
vilhigo,  ca!Ie<l  Tuir.  The  Amur  here  contracts  to  a  width  oC  OOO  yards, 
and  from  a  bold  cliff  on  the  right  bank,  pcrhapft  a  hundred  feet  high,  a 
fine  view  is  obtnindl  when  looking  up  the  stream.  The  river's  banks 
spread  to  a  width  of  fi\*c  mile*,  and  wcH.woodc<I  iiilands  lie  between. 
To  the  south  arc  dark  forests  and  mountain  ridges,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  elitf  is  a  table-land  several  miles  wide. 

On  this  bill,  moreover,  there  are  objects  of  archtcological  interest  in 
the  form  of  Tatar  monnmrnis  hearing  inscriptions,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  once  stood  on  the  spot  a  lama  monastery.  The 
monuments  arc  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  to  mark 
how  far  in  that  direction  the  Tatars  extended  their  conquests.  One 
account  dates  them  back  to  the  time  of  Gheugis  Kban.  The  best 
r«ccQunt  I  have  seen  of  them  is  iu  Jlr,  Raveusteiu's  work.  He  says 
that  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  principal  monument  aiv  the  Sanscrit 
words  "  Om-mniii-badme-Khum  j"  that  in  a  second  line  on  the  same  side 
are  the  same  words  written  in   Chinese  and  Niguriau;  and  that  the 
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inscription  on  the  right  side  contains  the  same  in  Chinese,  Thibetan^  and 
Nigurian.     I   myself  conld   examine  the  monuments  only  for  a    few- 
minutes  (for  the  boat  would  not  stop),  and  whether  the  for^;oing  account 
be  true  or  not,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  inadequate  and  far 
from  exhaustive.     There  certainly  are  on  the  stone  some  large  Chinese 
characters,  perhaps  two  inches  loog,  and  some  of  my  Chinese  fellow- 
passengers    were    able    partially    to  decipher    them ;    but  the   general 
appearance  of  the  stone  reminded  me  of  a  palimpsest  manuscript  which 
had  becu  in  the  first  place  corered  with  small  characters,  about  half  an 
inch  square  or  less,  and  orer  which  the  larger  characters  describcfl  br 
Mr.  Rareostein  had  been  subsequently  written.    Beside  the  monumental 
stone,  which  was  mounted  on  a  pedestal  and  stood  about  lire  feet  high, 
there  were  lying  near  some  flat  stones  with  trausrerse  ^ootcs  cut  across 
the  centres,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  used,  and  per- 
haps ai%  so  used  still,  by  tbe  Gilyaks  for  sacriBces,  the  grooves  serving 
to  pass  off  tbe  blood.     ^Yhethe^  this  be  ao  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but 
tbej  looked  to  me  much  more  like  the  capitals  or  bases  of  pillars,  the 
grooves  having  been  made  to  keep  them  in  place.     It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  monuments  might  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
some  competent  scholar.     Towards  evening   we  passed  another  Gilyak 
habitation   called    the  "  'White    Village,"  where,    in    1850,    a  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  named  De  la  Bruniere  was  killed ;  and  about  nine 
o'clock   at    night  we  reached  Kikolaefsk.     The  Amur  at   Xikolaefsk 
reaches  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  is  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  wide,  with  a  current  of  from  four  to  five  knots.     The  river 
enters   tbe   sea  at  a  distance  of   twenty-sis  miles,  tbe  Uman  or   gulf 
measuring  nine  miles  at  its  widest.     Rather  more  than  a  mile  below 
the  town  there  are  sand-bauks,  which  render  tbe  navigation  of  the  river's 
month  very    ditHcult.     There   is  also  a  sand-bar,  which  prevents    the 
entrance  of  ships  drawing  m<H«  than  thirteen  feet  of  water. 

I  sUyed  at  Kikolaefsk  from  tbe  13tb  to  tbe  3()th  of  August,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  a  convenient  opportunity  for  crossing  to  the 
island  of  Sakhalien.  The  climate  of  Xikolaefsk  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
leconunended  to  those  iu  search  of  a  genial  air.  The  breaking>up  of 
the  ice  and  the  opening  of  the  navigation  does  not  take  place  till 
between  the  12th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  summer,  when 
come,  lasts  only  about  four  months.  During  the  eight  months'  winter 
keen  winds  prevail,  bringing  snowstorms  of  such  violence  and  deusi^r 
that  I  heard  of  a  man  losing  himself  in  crossing  the  street  from  tbe 
dub  to  his  own  house.  The  snow  lies  frequently  fr^m  four  to  five  feet 
deep. 

The  Russians  have  fourteen  meteorological  observatories  in  Siberia, 
tbe  two  on  the  Pacific  being  situated  at  Xikolaefsk  and  VIsdivostock. 
Tl>^  register  thrice  daily — at  seven,  one,  and  nine — the  readings  of  the 
InnHDetcT ;  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  giving  the  humiditr  of 
tkc  atmoqiber^  record  the  direction   of  the  wind,  and   the  amoont  of 
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cloud,  rain,  sboWj  &c.  lu  their  publinliwl  statistics  for  1877  (tte  last, 
1  think,  at  tlic  time  of  my  visit),  the  trmpprntnrc  at  Nikolacfak  duriug 
the  month  of  August  reached  no  higher  thnn  82*8  T.ihrcnheit,  and  wcut 
down  to  '15*5,  the  mean  tcmpcrnturc  of  tlic  month  being  Gl"9.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  year  was  8S'S,  which  occurred  iu  July ;  the 
^^'atest  cold  was  in  February,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  2G"9  below 
stcro  ;  the  nicnn  temperature  for  the  year  being  only  302.  At  Viadi- 
|Tostock,  which  is  ten  degrees  to  the  south,  the  iiimmcr  extends  to  six 
'-months  biid  a  half.  The  nm^lmnm  temperature  iu  the  motitb  of 
August,  already  referred  to,  was  89'1,  which  proved  the  highest  of  thu 
year,  and  the  miuiinnra  was  57'0,  Ibe  raeuu  for  the  muuth  being  C8'7, 
Iu  January  the  degrees  of  cold  registered  were  108  below  zero ;  aod 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  wa^  -H'S,  Diu'ing  my  stiiy  at 
Nikolaefsk  the  summer  was  uuusuolly  cold.  On  ecvcral  days  it  rained, 
and  when  taking  an  crenlug  stroll  1  did  not  find  an  ulster  cont  too 
warm.  On  the  night  of  August  19  the  thcrcaomctci'  registered  40'u, 
and  during  tlic  preceding  day  did  not  rise  above  50.  In  IJngland,  at 
Blackheath.  on  the  sninc  days,  the  thermometer  registered  497  iu  tlic 
nifflit,  and  70  on  the  preccdiug  day. 

Tlic  ecaaou,  too,  for  garden  produce  was  about  a  furtnight  late.  Ou 
■August  19  wc  ate  new  potatoes.  They  cost  \l\d.  a  lb.,  but  ciglit  days 
Iter  they  oust  but  hi,  a  lb.  Cucumbers  were  ready  ou  the  10th  of 
August,  and.  ou  the  37tli  they  were  selling  for  3^,  per  hundred.  Kggs 
cost  5*.  per  hundred,  fresh  butter  2*.  3rf.  per  pound,  and  beef  from  7rf. 
to  8|ff.  On  August  27  we  had  our  fir^t  spring  eabliagc  made  into  little 
pies,  and  ratcn  witli  soup.  The  price  of  these  cabbages  "  to  a  friend" 
was  ViH.  each,  but  they  were  expected  shortly  to  fall  lo  from  16*.  to20«. 
a  hundred.  I  do  not  rcmemt>cr  tasting  mutton,  but  n'as  informed  that 
a  good  sheep  weighs  about  half  a  cirt.,  and  costs  alirc  at  Nikolocfsk  from 
"Zls.  to  30«.  In  Western  Siberia,  about  Tomsk,  a  sheep  can  be  bought 
for  a  couple  of  sliillitigs.  Quoting  prices  iu  a  more  general  way,  T  may 
say  that  in  Xikolaefsk  and  Sopbiisk  the  price  of  meat  varies  ncconling 
to  the  season,  from  ttd.  to  9rf.  an  English  pound.  On  the  Ussuri  it 
costs  from  Ad.  to  6rf.  Huttcr,  not  fresh,  costs  throughout  the  province 
(that  is,  the  coast  from  Vladivostock  to  Beliricg's  Straits]  from  10^.  to 
\Z\d.  per  lb.  Black  tea  from  2s.  to  ■!«.  the  Russian  pound,  and  brick 
tea  from  lOrf.  to  1«.  2rf.     The  price  of  sugar  varies  from  Grf.  to  8rf. 

The  prices,  at  Nikolaefsk,  of  game  and  fish  were  in  striking  contrast 
to  some  of  those  I  have  mentioned.  I  bought  in  the  streets  a  capcr- 
caitKic  (called  a  glookhar,  or  deaf  bird)  for  XOd.,  which  was  thought  by 
no  means  cheap ;  and  a  blackcock  was  oSered  for  a  similar  price,  or  less. 
The  price  of  fish  throughout  the  province  ia  stated  at  from  9/.  to  2t*. 
per  cwt.  The  Amur  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  the  salmon, 
the  stui^con,  sterlet,  dolphin,  trout,  and  others  known  by  the  names  of 
saxan,  kamss,  ond  a  white  fish  calle<l  siug.  The  Russiaus  think  very 
highly  of  the  sterlet ;  and  the  sturgeon   also  ia  costly.     Ac  Viatskoi, 
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near  Khnbarofka,  wo  were  offered  a  small  sturgeon,  three  feet  long,  for 
lialf-a-crowu,  but  1  was  tokl  that  at  Moscow  it  -would  cost  n  sovereign. 

The  price  of  salmoD,  however,  was  the  moat  surprising.  Up  to  the 
20th  of  August  salmon  ti-out,  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  pouuiJg,  cost 
as  much  aa  5d.  each,  bat  they  are  then  said  to  be  dear.  On  the  I5th 
August  a  large  s&lmoDj  the  first  Ilah  of  the  season,  and  weighing 
rhflp«  fifteen  pounds,  was  offered  to  mo  for  7jid. ;  but  this  was  con- 
sidered quite  "  a  fancy  price."  From  the  1st  of  Stplcmlwr  to  the  17th, 
during  which  pcriofl  the  large  fish  arc  caught;,  weighing  fWun  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds,  they  may  be  bought  for  \0s.  a  hundred,  or  a  penny 
each!  About  500  tous  of  salmon  are  salted  yearly  at  Nikohtefsk  for 
winter  use,  the  Government  having  yearly  two  contracta  for  riiitcea 
tons,  and  others  besides.  For  the  must  part,  howcrer,  the  fish  of  cbo 
prorince  is  cousnmcd  where  it  is  caught,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  exportation  in  ^mall  quantities  has  commenced- 

The  town  of  Nikolacfi*k  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  In  1858  the  inhabitants  numbered  2,552.  They  subsequently 
increased  to  about  5,000,  and  when  the  town  was  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  the  port  for  the  Siberian  fleet,  it  was  a 
place  of  some  importance.  Now,  however,  its  glory  lias  departed. 
Grass  grows  and  cows  graze  in  the  streets.  Its  wooden  pavements  are 
rotten,  many  of  its  houses  empty  ;  and  the  rusty  machinery*  and  bomb- 
shelU  in  the  arsenal  »nd  dockyard  seem  to  have  reached  the  time  when 
itatious  are  to  learn  war  no  more.  There  are  tluree  hospitals  in  the 
town,  one  for  civilians  and  two  for  the  soldiers.  There  are  also  two 
prisons,  both  of  which  I  visited ;  one  is  for  local  ofleuders,  the  other 
serves  as  adcp6t  forconWcts  on  their  way  to  Sakhaben.  The  authorities 
complain  that  both  the  prisons  nre  old,  built  of  bad  materials,  iueonve- 
uicut,  and  wanting  in  proper  sanitury  arrangements.  Some  idea  of  the 
character  of  crimes  coromittcd  in  the  province  in  1871  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  subdivision  of  its  ll-J-  criminals — namely,  insubordi- 
nation to  authorities,  13 ;  breaking  prison  bounds  and  running  away,  4; 
Tagroncy,  31  ;  murder,  5 ;  pcrsoual  violence,  II ;  libel  and  assault^  12  ; 
theft,  S7  ;  and  highway  robbciT,  11.  The  chief  eauscs  of  ofTeucc  are 
-ofBcially  reported  as  "  gambling  and  diunkeunees.^' 

Nikolacfsk,  from  its  position  at  the  month  of  a  river  which  is  uavi- 
gablc  so  far  into  Asia,  will  probably  continue  in  its  present  commercial 
position,  unless  perchance  railway  communication  were  made  fVom 
Vlndivostock  to  the  Ussuri.  The  population  of  the  jilace  is  esti- 
mated at  3,500  or  less;  and  there  came  to  it  in  1878  twelve  mcrchaut 
vessels,  bringing  manufactured  g:<>ods  to  the  value  of  £52,781  (527,819 
roubles);  alcohol,  il'1-,706  (17,050  ronblca);  and  wines,  beer  and  porter, 
£1,601  (16,045  roubles).  Merchandise  was  brought  overland  also  to  the 
value  of  ^47,8'iS  (478, 131  roubles).  Complaint  is  made  that  the  imi>ortocl 
manufactures  are  of  the  lowest  quality,  to  which  a  mcrvhant  made 
answer  to  me,  that  when  he  imported  good  articles  ihc  Russians  admired 
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tliom,  but  when  lio  imported  cheap  ones  the^  bowfht  them.  The 
foreign  mcrchai)tA  coniplnin  that^  though  there  is  an  abundance  of 
linilHT  itL  the  distrtct,  it  la  not  allowed  to  he  exported.  Neither  do 
thcjr  export  corn.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  and  second  qualities  of 
white  flour  used  along  the  Amur  arc  all  imported  from  Amcricn,  irhich 
may  perhaps  account  for  my  having  to  pay  for  white  bread  5(i.  per  lb. 
at  Strctinsk,  M  against  five  farthings  at  Tobolsk.  About  15,000  fifty- 
pouml  bags  (say  335  tons)  of  white  (lour  arc  sold  yearly  in  Nikolaefek,  the 
bast  costing  from  \d.  to  6rf,  per  lb.,  the  second  from  3rf.  to  S^rf.,  and  a 
third  quality,  grown  at  home,  from  \\d.  to  2irf.  per  lb.  The  priee  of 
rye  at  Nikolacfsk  and  Sophiisk  varies  from  IJrf.  to  2d.  per  lb.  On  the 
Ussuri  it  costs  rather  less,  and  north  of  NikolacCsk  2d.  per  lb.  is  naked. 
TjiboTir  throughout  the  prorincc  is  scarce.  Many,  if  not  moit,  of  the 
domestic  servants  arc  convict  women,  and  many  of  the  labourers,  also, 
are  couvictu  who  have  served  their  time.  A  man's  wages  oo»t  3».  a  day, 
or,  for  a  man  and  horse  in  summer,  6*.  day  ;  but  in  winter  30*.  a  month 
ami  bay  for  the  horse.  A  night  watchman  at  Nikolaefsk  may  get  as 
much  as  j£3  10».  (35  roubles)  a  mouth  without  board,  and  a  man 
servant  £Z  lOf.  (25  roubles)  a  month  and  his  food.  This  would  be 
considered  good  pay.  There  zixe  barracks  at  Nikolaefsk,  Oovcmmcat 
buildings,  and  the  admiral's  house  ;  also  a  Russian  church  and  a  Roman 
cbapel.  On  the  two  Sundays  I  was  there  I  conducted  what  I  was 
informed  were  the  first  English  services  held  on  the  Amur.  The  police 
scut  round  notice  on  the  Saturdays  that  I  was  to  bold  the  services,  and 
on  the  first  Sunday  thirty  jjersous  were  present,  many  of  whom  were 
cmployfe  of  German  merchants. 

Finding  that  I  could  not  get  by  sliip  to  Japan  or  China,  I  deter- 
mined to  retrace  vay  steps  by  the  mail  boat  which  leaves  Nicolaefsk 
every  three  weeks  for  Khabarofka.  Accordingly,  I  left  on  the  Inst  day 
of  August  in  the  Onon,  titled  with  Belgian  engines  of  30  horse-power, 
and  manned  by  firo  machinists  and  eight  sailors.  We  were  five  days 
making  the  return  journey  to  Khabarofka,  and  wo  stopped  at  more 
stations  than  in  descending,  which  affunlcd  me  opiMrtunity  of  Bceing  and 
hearing  more  of  the  inhabitants,  hotli  Russian  and  aboriginal.  Of  the 
Russians  found  in  the  villages  of  the  Lower  Amur  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  some  arc  colonists,  some  are  connected  with  the  army,  and  some 
arc  Cossacks;  but  of  these  last  I  shall  speak  as  they  arc  scon  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ussnri. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Lower  Amur  include  the  Goldi,  Gilyaks, 
Orocbons,  nnd  Ainos;  further  north  to  Behring's  Straits  are  Tunguzcs, 
Lamooti,  Kuryak»,  and  Knnuihadalcs.  By  reason  of  their  wandering 
manner  of  life  their  exact  itumbeni  cannot  be  ascertained;  bnt  the 
latest  official  rotums,  based  on  statistics  supplied  by  the  church  books, 
give  the  total  nnml>cr  of  thn  tribes  just  mentioned  as  4i,I60  of  both 
sMcs.  The  same  difficulty  iMJScts  the  numbering  of  the  travelling 
population  in  the  Ussun  districts — namely,  the  Coreans,  Manzas,  Taza^ 
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ami  Chioese ;  but  calculating  from  the  registers  of  birtbs  and  ilcath*, 
their  population  is  estimated  at  G,200,  la  1&78  there  nere  in  the  nhule- 
prorioce  223  marriages,  excludiDg  those  of  soldien  nod  convicts.  Tbo 
Aiuos  are  foimd  for  the  most  part  od  the  island  of  Sakhalien,  and  tlie 
Orochons  inhabit  the  sca-coost  rather  than  the  Amor.  As  far  as  t 
know,  I  saw  only  one  Orachon.  He  was  in  prisoo,  just  comi.*  from  tbr 
bath,  and  lookiug  superior  to  most  of  Uic  nhorigiiics  of  the  neighbonr- 
hood. 

I  saw  more,  howerer,  of  the  Gilyaks  aiid  the  Goldi,  which  arc  the 
two  tribes  found  in  the  greatest  uuraljcrs  on  the  Lower  Amur.  ITie 
IcDgth  of  territory  over  which  the  Gityaks  wander  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  a  village  called  Tombofsk  or  Gtirin,  situated  350 
miles  from  Nikolacfsk.  I  tried  to  learn  their  naroberB,  but  was  not 
auwessfid,  their  arithmetical  irfeoa  being  rery  vague.  I  asked,  for 
instance,  a  GUyak,  who  had  been  n  chief  man  of  a  village  in  which 
the  missionary  was  killed,  what  wss  its  population,  to  which  he  replied 
that  thry  had  sixty  men,  more  women,  and  the  chiklren  they  had  not 
counted.  Mr.  Collins,  twenty  years  ago  gave  their  villages  as  thirty- 
nine,  with  an  estimated  population  of  1,680.  The  (Jilyaks  difler  both 
iu  laiigunge  and  in  many  of  their  habits  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  tlic 
Amur.  In  form  they  ore  diminutive,  usually  below  rallier  than  above 
five  feet,  their  eyes  elongated,  the  colour  of  the  skin  like  that  uf  the 
Cliinnse,  hair  black  and  not  luxuriant,  with  little  on  the  f»cc.  In 
intellect  they  are  very  low.  ITiey  do  not  learn  the  Russian  language, 
nor  do  the  Russians  learn  theirs;  and  I  believe  they  have  no  written 
sigHH  wliate^'cr.  Their  diseases  are  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  cyea 
bronglit  on  by  bunting  tn  the  anow,  and  syphilia,  the  last  having  bcco 
originally  brought  by  Manchu  merchants.  In  heretlitary  cases  it  is  no 
doubt  aggravated  by  their  filthy  manner  of  living.  They  are  said  ncvvr 
to  washj  and  though  constantly  on  the  water  they  never,  if  pos^hle,  got 
into  it.  A  telegraphic  engineer  told  mc  that  he  one  day  gave  a  Gilyak 
a  piece  of  soap,  which  lie  put  in  his  mouth,  and  after  chewing  it  to  a 
lather  pronounced  it  "very  good."  Their  habitations  arc  better  than 
might  be  expected.  The  walla  ore  of  timber  and  mud,  and  around 
three-fourths  of  the  interior  of  the  wall  is  a  broad  divan,  with  flues 
heated  by  fire  at  cither  end.  On  this  they  sleep.  In  the  centre  of  tb« 
building  ia  a  platform,  under  which,  in  winter,  the  dogs  have  their 
habitation,  and  sometimes  also  a  bear.  Suspended  from  the  roof  arc 
aledgCB,.  fishing  tackle,  hunting  weapons,  and  hnndiTds  of  pieces  of  dried 
fish,  from  which  medley  is  emilled  an  odour  auythiog  but  like  that  uf  a 
spring  nosegay.  Their  mode  of  travelling  in  summer  is  by  boats,  which 
they  projicl  with  oars,  pulled  not  together^  but  alternately.  In  winter 
they  travel  by  dogs  and  sledges.  They  cot  surpriiuugly  little,  and 
subsist  almast  entirely  on  fish.  A  piece  of  salmon  a  foot  long  and  two 
iuches  thick  will  eulfico  a  Gilyak.  I  was  told,  for  n  day,  and  when 
travelling  the  same  amount  serves  for  a  dog.     They  have  litUe  notion  of  a 
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Supreme  Being.  "  What  is  your  religion  "t"  I  asVcd  of  a  Gilyak.  "  \Vc 
have  none,"  lie  replici!.  To  another  I  sai'I,  "  To  mfIioih  do  yoa  pray  ?" 
"  To  the  skies,"  he  answered.  They  are  commonly  said  to  worship  the 
ijcar,  and  some  members  of  this  tribe  have  a  eage  iu  which  a  bear  is  con- 
fined and  fed.  From  time  to  time  he  is  brought  out  to  be  made  sport  of, 
ttud  once  a  year  each  village  takes  it  in  turn  to  provide  one  of  Uie«c 
animals,  wliicli  is  killed  with  much  ceremony  and  eatcu.  I  asked  them 
more  than  once  whether  it  Mas  true  that  they  worshipi^ed  tlie  bear,  but 
this  tliey  always  denied.  So  far  as  they  have  auy  relit;ion  at  all,  it  is  that 
of  Shamanism,  the  chief  feature  of  which  seema  that  wheu  they  have  any 
cril  to  deprecate  or  advantage  to  crave  they  have  recourse  to  a  Shaman 
priest,  who  performs  certain  ceremonies  and  iucantations,  there  bciug 
usually  connected  therewith  the  drinking  of  Chinese  brandy  to  the 
iutoiicatioo  of  the  whole  party.  They  make  rough  idols  of  wood,  which 
tbcy  use  at  their  ceremonies,  and  in  sickness  they  arc  worn  about  their 
persons  as  charms.  I  asked  one  Gilyak  to  sell  mc  his  gods,  but  be  at 
first  hesitated,  saying  that  be  found  them  very  useful  in  sickness.  He 
changed  his  mind,  however,  and  after  my  Icaviug  his  house  sent  some 
after  me  for  sale.  One  feature  of  their  religion  struck  uie  as  noticeable, 
which  was  that  they  did  uot  call  in  the  aid  of  a  Shamau  at  times  of  joy 
or  thanksgiving,  as  at  a  wedding,  but  only  wheu  they  hod  something  to 
get  or  something  to  fear,  as  in  sickness  or  at  death.  I  visited  two  Gtlyak. 
villages,  and  was  much  interested  in  this  miserable  people. 

in  ascending  the  Amur,  the  habitations  of  the  neighbouring  Gold),  as 
Z  have  said,  begin  at  Goriu,  whence  they  continue  past  Khaharofka  nnd 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  Ussuri.  A  Russian  missionary  to  tliis  people, 
whom  1  met  at  Khabarofka,  estimated  the  numlwr  of  the  Goldi  at  mors 
than  G^OOO.  Utdikc  the  Gilyaks,  who  arc  dying  outj  the  Goldi,  he  says, 
arc  slightly  on  ihc  inci-casc.  They  anfFer  from  the  same  diseases  as  the 
Gilyaks,  and  liaving  no  hot  sprirgs  fur  tlic  cure  of  syphilit*,  they  uot 
uufrecincntlydie  of  that  iliscasc.  Their  women  have  few  children — six  Is 
thought  a  very  large  family.  They  had,  until  within  the  last  ten  years, 
a  revolting  practice  of  placing  their  dead  iu  one  common  house  iu  the 
vill.igc,  and  going  there  from  time  to  time  to  mourn.  The  stench  in 
summer,  however,  was  insupportabic,  and  often  drove  them  away.  Now 
ihcy  follow  the  custom  of  the  Russians,  and  hury  their  dead. 

Both  Gilyaks  and  Goldi  arc  alike  iu  that  tlicy  purchase  their  wives 
and  prnelisc  polygamy.  A  Gilyak  will  sell  liis  daughter  for  eight  or 
ten  dogs,  a  sledge,  and  two  cases  of  brandy ;  or  if  she  have  a  "  good 
nose"  she  may  fetch  a  little  more.  A  rich  Golld,  in  providing  a  wife 
for  his  son,  will  pay  from  M't  to  £20  for  a  girl  five  years  old.  She  will 
then  be  taken  to  her  father-iu-law's  house,  brought  up  with  her  future 
Jiusbaud,  and  when  the  girl  is  twelve  or  thirteen,  aud  the  husband 
eighteen,  the  m.-irriagc  will  tiike  place.  Weddings,  however,  arc  cxpcn- 
«iifc  things,  for  all  the  relatives  expect  to  be  iuvited,  aud  they  sometimes 
<lrink  several  galluus  uf  ChiucGe  kkanshin.     The  drinking  of  thU,  I  am 
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told,  causes  not  only  iatoxjcatioa,  bat  among  these  people  violence  nkia 
to  madness.  It  is  sjld  by  weight,  and  co8t«  K»rf.  per  RussUu  pound; 
but  its  importation  is  utrictly  forbidduu  by  Ruiuiaa  law.  Should  % 
Golld  who  has  many  wives  desire  to  be  baptixed,  the  Itu3*iaii  miasion- 
aries  compel  bim  to  elect  one,  and  bi;  eauanicully  marricil  tv  the  object 
of  his  choice;  the  rest,  by  a  happy  arrangement,  being  returned  Xa 
their  respective  fathers  at  half-price.  Notwithstanding  these  matri- 
monial drawbacks,  however,  1  heard  that  among  these  iuturcstiug  people 
there  are  no  unmarried  ladiea. 

The  favourite  winter  dress  of  l>oth  Uoldi  and  (iiiyaks  19  mudc  of  tlio 
skins  of  their  dogs,  or  tho&e  of  the  fox  or  wulf,  as  the  next  warmcitt. 
In  summer  they  wear  drcsws  of  tish-skin ;  hence  tUu  Chiue&c  call 
them  "  Vupitatzc,"  or  fish-skin  strangers,  though  the  well-to-do  amotig 
them  sometimes  get  from  the  Maucbu  cotton  goods,  and  the  rich  pur- 
chase silk,  Indeed,  in  answer  to  one  tender  inquirj-  1  made,  1  was 
informed  that  from  four  to  seven  pieces  of  stuff  would  ^jurcbasc  a  wife. 

The  Coldi  language  is  much  like  that  of  the  Maucbu.  'J'hpy  oau 
understand  each  other.  Their  prr&cut  Russian  missiouary,  Protodiaktmoff 
Procope,  has  trauslated  into  their  language  parts  of  the  Scriptures  oud 
of  the  Greek  liturgy.  I  found,  too,  that  he  is  compiling  a  (Juldi  luxicou 
and  grammar,  and  that  for  his  linguistic  labours  he  has  received  a  medal 
from  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society.  He  gave  me  the  following  words 
as  examples  from  the  Uoldi  and  Orochon  languages: — 


Goldi. 

Engjuh. 

Orochm. 

Goldi. 

Eogli&h. 

OroduMi. 

Omu. 

One. 

Omu. 

Tongha. 

Hve. 

Tungha 

Dhjour. 

Two. 

Dhjou. 

Scppba. 

Sable. 

Nossa. 

Elian. 

Three. 

TJlla. 

SoUi. 

Fox. 

Solaki. 

Duyin. 

Fonr. 

Dii. 

Inda. 

Dog. 

Inda. 

The  Ru.H9ians  have  two  mission  schools  on  tho  Lower  Amur,  attended 
by  thirty  children;  one  in  Troitzka  for  the  Gohli;  and  another  for  tbo 
Gilyaka  at  Bolan,  not  far  from  Maliuuisb.  The  priest  to  whom  I  bare 
alluded  told  me  that  in  tucuty-thrcc  years  he  had  baptized  more  tbau 
2,000  heathens. 

IJut  I  must  hasten  forwards  to  the  I'ssuri.  Ou  the  4thof  Scptenihcr 
I  came  for  the  sccoud  time  tu  kliabarufka,  where  was  an  cxoellont 
military  hospital  for  100  patients,  id  whichf  however^  only  tbLrty-sis 
beds  were  occupied.  They  have  alt)0  an  catahli^hmcut  for  buildiiifi^ 
Steamers,  cmjiloying  fifty  mcUj  and  [trutluciug  uiauufautures  to  the  valuo 
of  i;lO,000  yearly.  There  are  also  iu  this  place  several  meruhanU  who 
trade  with  the  aljorigines  of  the  north  iu  furs,  juorc  cKpecially  that  of 
the  eublc,  to  the  extent  of  iSO.OOO  a  year.  I  was  invited  to  tho  ganlcn 
of  one  of  the  merclionta,  the  best  in  tho  place.  It  was  ten  yc^oK  old, 
and  full  of  apple  and  ]jear  trees,  but  they  were  wild  ones  trnnsplnntcd. 
None  of  tho  apples  wire  so  large  as  a  good  English  rmh,  aud  the  wild 
Bergamot  pcazs  were  not  much  laigcr.     They  tasted  somctbiDg  like  tho 
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quince,  anrt  were  nsclras  except  to  preserve  for  eating  with  roasted  meat. 
Amonnf  other  trees  were  the  walnut  acacia,  the  Innl-cbcrry,  a  thoru  with 
a  berry  larger  than  is  commonly  seen  in  England,  and  called  rvtan  ;  the 
boyarka,  or  service  trcCj  with  bunches  of  berries  like  grapes;  and  the 
beech  tree.  Among  the  shrubs,  plantii,  nud  flowers  wcru  wild  white 
lilac,  raspberries  and  currautit,  and  strawberries,  dahlias,  vcrbeua^,  \vild 
peouics  and  pinks;  and  among  climbers  the  wild  pea  aud  the  Siberian 
vinegar  plant.  These,  with  many  other  flowers  uf  which  I  did  not  know 
the  names,  made  a  considerable  ohow  fur  Khubarofka,  whcru  the  cold 
wiuds  begin  iu  the  middle  of  SeptemlKir,  and  snow  lies  ou  the  ground 
from  November  to  Mai-ch.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  was  no  lack  of 
trees  common  to  a  region  uoic  tcm|>cralc  than,  that  I  had  left  at 
Nikoluefjik,  such  aa  the  oak,  thv  maple,  alder,  larch,  piuc,  poplar, 
willow,  lime,  S:e.  Tlic  tcm[)orature  had  become  warmer  id  approaching 
Kliaherofka,  ami  this  improved  riirther  south. 

I  left  the  town  on  Friday,  8ept.  "j,  iu  the  middle  of  the  night,  iu  a 
small  steamer  ciUlcd  the  Sumyuclm,  ninety  feet  lung,  drawing  three  feet 
of  water,  with  Belgian  ciigiues  of  forty  horse-power.  Towing  a  barge 
behind  with  thirtl-closs  passengers  and  cattle,  she  could  make  fire  or 
six  miles  an  hour  against  the  stream  and  eight  with  it;  but  without 
the  barge  she  could  go  ten  miles  against  the  stream  and  sixteen  with  it. 
The  chief  piivatc  cahiu,  measuring  six  feet  lung  by  four  broad  and  scvea 
high,  draped  with  Urusecls  cnrpctj  was  given  to  my  sole  use  and  advantage. 

The  Ussuri  at  Kliabnrafka  measured  nearly  two  miles  in  width, 
having  at  its  confluence  with  the  Amur  three  islands  and  two  sand-bauks 
with  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  With  regard  to  all  the  soundings  of  the 
Amur  and  U*suri,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  thnt  tbcy  vary  a 
good  deal  according  to  the  season.  On  the  Sliilkah  our  boat  drew 
only  thirty  inches  of  water,  but  wc  ran  aground,  and  the  men  had  to 
jump  overboard  in  the  river,  up  to  their  waists,  and  get  the  boat 
off.  When  wo  reached  Blagovestclicnsk,  the  river  waa^  I  should  judge, 
at  least  thirty  foet  IkIow  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  is  built;  bnt 
ou  my  return  jourucy  I  heard  that  Blagovestehcnvk  was  flooded,  and 
Uiat  the  river  had  risen  to  an  estimated  height  of  nearly  forty  feet. 
Telegraphic  commuaication  was  stopped,  and  there  existed  the  greatest 
anxiety  as  to  the  condition  of  the  iuhabitauts.  I  left  Khubarofka  oa 
Sept.  5  to  ascend  the  Ussuri,  which  at  its  mouth  is  nearly  two  miles 
in  width  and  ten  feet  deep.  In  ascending  the  river  the  right  bank  is 
Chinese  territory,  the  left  Russian.  The  Chinese  bank  is  for  the  most 
part  flat ;  hut  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  low  mountain  peaks.  The  left, 
or  RuijKian  bank,  is  mountainous  and  richly  wooded,  and  is  formed  of 
the  western  hIoik's  of  the  coast  range,  which  serve  as  the  watupihed  for 
a  number  of  streamHj  such  as  the  Chirkn,BikiD,Por,  and  others,  which  flow 
into  the  eastern  bank  of  the  L'ssuri.  At  the  confluence  of  the  Chirka 
the  river  is  a  mite  and  a  (|uartcr  wide.  For  thirty  miles  further  the- 
mountaina  retire,  and  the  bottom  land  thus  left  is  ricldy  though  not 
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thicltly  wooded  nttli  aspens,  willows,  ouks,  and  elms.  We  |iasactl  a  few 
Goldi  haI)i(ntioii8  wKfre  they  were  eiiUivating  millet,  and  at  a  statiou 
called  Kozloffskaya  was  a  church  and  a  telcgraiili  office.  I  called  ufwu 
the  priest,  who,  if  not 

"  To  jJl  tha  country  ilcu, 
Woa  jiMNing  noK  umwitli/  {>otiii(ls«ycar  I" 

His  piirish  cxttiulcd  aloi.'g  the  rivor'a  bauk  thirty  niilcs  to  the  HDrth 
and  tifiy  to  the  south,  and  he  had  to  miaislcr  to  t«n  TillitRCf.  To  the 
moat  dintant  he  goes  eight  times  a  year,  to  the  otben  once  a  month. 
Most  houses  in  the  village  had  gardens,  in  some  of  which  maize  was 
under  cuIlivatiDii.  There  was  also  a  private  chapel  built  by  one  of  the 
merehants.  At  a  distance  of  2G0  miles  from  Kliubarofka  vc  arrived  nt 
a  station  called  Krasnoyarsk  ay  a,  where  we  saw  Ju  the  pcrsou  of  ft  man 
and  his  wife  the  last  of  the  (iuUli.  The  furaicr  had  a  Mancbu  matchlock 
of  clumsy  mnnufaelure,  aud  of  the  woman  I  boup;ht  a  uose-ring.  Many 
of  the  Goldi  I  fouud  were  gone  to  the  mountains  to  seek  gheiuiny,  a 
valuable  mediciual  ptunt,  for  which  the  CliiuciH;  iu  a  bad  year  will  give 
upwards  of  forty  sovereigns  per  KngtisK  pound.  Oii  Ibc  Caurth  day, 
nt  a  distance  of  260  miles  from  Klmbarofka,  we  rj-acbcd  Busse,  hnving 
passed  ten  tributaries  on  the  right  bank,  and  seventeen  on  the  tuft  Wu 
vere  now  to  turn  into  the  principal  aStuent  of  tho  Ussuri,  calh^  ibe 
Snugaeha,  but  before  doing  so  I  would  observe  that  the  Ussuri  is  navi- 
gable ecvernl  miles  south  of  Bnssc,  aud  could  a  railway  be  made  from 
Vladivostock  to  the  most  southern  navigable  point,  a  mcana  of  com- 
municntion  would  be  made  for  the  carriage  of  merchandiKe  and  passengers 
which  would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  sca-coost 
pro%'incc.     The  total  length  of  the  Ussuri  is  49"  miles. 

The  «pin:rr  part  of  the  ri^'cr  baa  a  rapid  course,  so  also  the  current  is 
swift  immediately  below  the  eouflucncc  of  the  Suugacba  ;  but  towards 
the  mouth  it  has  a  current  of  two  knots  only.  Its  water  is  black  and 
turbid,  but  presents  no  special  difficulties  to  navigation.  Itx  aecucry 
has  not  the  grandeur  of  the  Amur,  which  combines  the  beauties  of  the 
Kbiiie  aud  the  Danube,  and  which,  taken  nil  in  ait,  ia  the  finc«t  river 
I  have  travelled;  but  the  Ustiuri  has  a  quiet  Kuglisb  park-like  sccuery 
of  its  OH  n,  which  never  wearies.  Its  waters  are  full  of  fish,  aud  the 
banks  abound  with  game,  as  they  do  also,  it  must  be  added,  with  tigers. 
These  animals  used  to  enter  the  town  of  Vladivostock.  My  host  had  a 
horac  eaten  by  them,  and  bixty-five  were  said  to  have  been  killed  in  tbu 
district  in  tS78.     I  was  olTered  &omc  of  their  skins  for  hvc  pounils  cacli. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  moruing  of  Tuesday,  the  Ulb  of  Scptontber, 
we  entered  the  Sungaeha.  This  river  is  the  most  eousidcrabhi  of  the 
tributaries  which  flow  into  tho  T^ssuri.  It  is  from  50  to  HO  feet  dcfp, 
and  from  100  to  110  feet  wide.  In  some  jilntTs  it  is  barely  lOfl  feet 
wide.  mi<l  in  two  places  only  eight  to  fen  feet  ilt'op;  so  that  otir  steamer, 
wbieb  was  ninety  feet  long,  had  only  just  room  to  turn  round.  What 
struck  mcj  however,  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkablo  feature  of  this 
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river  was  its  wiading  tortuous  course.  Tlic  dislaiicc  firom  its  outflow 
from  LaLo  Khanka  to  its  fall  into  the  Ussuri  measures  iu  a  direct  line 
sixty  miles;  whereas  by  the  current  of  the  river  it  mcajtures  nearly  180. 
I  do  not  think  wc  passeil  a  single  half-mile  of  water  iu  which  there  \ras 
not  a  bend  ;  eonseriuently  great  skill  was  required  iu  steering  the  barge 
'tugged  by  the  steamer.  .So  contracted  were  some  of  the  curves  that, 
whcu  the  steamer  had  turned  the  bend,  the  two  crafts  were  proceeding 
iu  opposite  diitrctions.  Speed  had  to  be  slackened  quickly,  but  eren  so 
the  barge  not  untrcquently  ran  into  the  ranildy  bank,  and  temporarily 
stuck  fast.  I  saw  turtlca  in  the  Suugaeha.  They  are  uuuierous 
there,  and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  The  Russiaus 
do  not  eat  the  tunica,  but  the  Goldi  arc  said  to  do  so.  The  eurreut 
of  the  Sangacha  is  about  two  knots;  its  waters  abound  in  lish,  and 
its  banks  with  game.  We  came  to  one  station  only  on  the  (irat 
day,  which  was  the  Inst  collection  of  houses  that  could  bs  dignified  with 
tlic  name  of  a  village.  It  was  called  ]V[arkova.  All  the  stations 
beyond  this  jioint  were  Cossack  pickets,  consisting  of  one  or  perhaps 
two  house*,  at  which  a  supply  of  lior»c-t  is  kept  for  the  iKwtal  service 
in  winter,  or  when  the  water  is  low  in  summer.  There  were  six  of 
these  pickets  beyond  Markova,  thus  making  a  total  of  thirty-aix  stations 
between  Khabai-ofks  and  Kamcn  Uiiilwlof,  or  the  "  (lahennnn's  stone." 
Among  these  there  arc  fourvilL-iges  in  wliich  there  is  a  church  -namely, 
Kazakcricb,  llyinska,  Kosloffski,  and  Vcnnkova,  with  a  priest  to  each 
of  the  first  three.  There  are  like»i»c  auioug  the  stations  twenty-one 
Cossack  stauitzas,  coutuiuing  from  one  to  a  hundred  houses  eack  I 
lieard  also  of  ten  slanitzaa  and  three  churches  between  Ruiboloff  and 
Kiadivostock.  Markova  was  a  Cossack  «tauUza,  and  as  wc  stayed  there 
for  an  hour  or  two  1  took  a  peep  at  Cossack  life.  Cossacks  of  old  were 
warlike  people,  who  lived  ou  the  border  and  ravaged  their  neighbours' 
lierds.  When  the  Amur  cnmo  into  the  hands  of  the  Unssiana,  General 
Muravieff  took  many  of  the  ehiUlren  of  convicts,  called  them  Cossack?, 
and  pUcetl  tliem  iu  ittatiuna  about  ten  miles  apart  all  along  the  Amur, 
and  gave  them  land,  Kccd,  euws,  horses,  and  general  farming  stock  for 
a  year,  after  which  time  tlicy  were  expected  to  take  caro  of  themselTe*. 
If,  ho«cver,  tlit-y  were  very  poor  the  Government  hcli>ed  them  again, 
and  the  result  has  been,  in  too  many  cases,  to  make  them  idle.  These 
Cossacks,  to  a  considerable  extent,  have  the  privilege  of  self-government. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  them  must  be  engaged  in  active  service  continually  for 
two  years,  and  all  of  them  arc  drilled  for  one  month  iu  every  year. 
Uunog  the  rest  of  the  year  they  arc  supposed  to  farm  or  hunt,  though 
they  are  liable  to  1«  called  up  in  time  of  war,  almost  to  the  dei»pu- 
laiion,  of  course,  of  whole  villages.  This  service  would  appear  to  be 
not  unpopular,  for  when,  some  time  since,  the  Government  wauled  8t)0 
men  to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Khnnka,  they  had  no 
difiienlty,  I  was  told,  iu  getting  the  refjuisitc  number  of  Toluntecrs. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  duty  of  the  Ussuri  Coasacka  ia  to 
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watcli  the  bnrdcr,  ami  keep  oft'  ilie  CUiucse  bmugglcrs  and  traders,  wbo 
arc  not  allowed  to  settle  on  tlic  Kuasiau  baulc  except  under  proper 
vcstHctioiiB.  The  village  of  Markova  couauttcd  of  from  twcWn  to 
perhaps  twenty  honsed,  of  which  only  seven  were  inhnhiled.  I  entered 
some  of  thcni,  and  was  struck  nt  once  with  their  clconlr  and  orderly 
arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  houses  of  the  Russian  peasantry. 
In  the  6rst  I  entered  the  floor  was  strewn  with  hay ;  the  walla  were 
whitnwatihed,  and  on  one  of  them  was  displayed  a  cjuantity  of  tabic 
ware,  consisting  of  seven  forks,  four  spoons,  and  a  ladle.  Tltcro  was 
also  a  plate  shelf  with  teai>ot^  slop  basin,  two  dishes,  and  foar  plates,  a 
ttiug,  cup,  and  two  glas;»es.  Near  the  door  hung  s  bundle  of  squirrel 
•kins  and  a  sheep-skiu  coat,  wlulst  in  a  corner  iras  a  wcU-knovn  feature 
in  every  Coes.'xck.'s  house,  iu  the  shape  of  n  Imuduiill  for  grinding  corn, 
which  was  turned  by  tlic  CoBsack's  wife.  There  wii»,  however,  n  larger 
mill  in  the  village  turned  by  horses,  with  the  slender  result  of  grinding 
3  cwt.  of  uical  a  day.  Here  I  was  shown  rope  niadc  of  limc-trcc  bark, 
gocd  for  use  in  the  water,  and  large  fish-houks  on  ^\hieh  the  silly  fish 
of  the  Sungai-ha  obligingly  liook  thciusclvcs  wlule  playing  with  the 
iloat.  In  another  house  was  a  Cossack's  hunting  gun  with  a  two-legged 
rest,  and  discharged  by  flint  and  steel,  which  ihcy  arc  said  still  to 
prefer  to  moderu  gun-cajis.  Iu  utliird  Ikuuso  I  bought  some  huzel-uuts, 
and  then  took  my  departure.  A(  no  part  uf  our  journey  had  the 
inhabitants  of  any  kin<l  been  other  than  few ;  now  the  country  \\a&  all 
but  uninhabited.  Our  ceaseless  windings  on  the  river  were  continued 
for  the  remainder  of  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  wc  stoppcil 
at  n  picket  with  two  honscs  on  the  river's  bank,  and  a  post-house  at  a 
little  distance.  About  six  in  the  ercuing  we  came  at  the  edge  cf  Lake 
Khanka  to  Lon  Ataon,  where  ou  the  right  bank  were  two  small 
Chinese  bouses.  Tbcy  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  men  only,  who 
were  iu  a  very  dirty  condition.  They  had  a  separate  room,  with  a 
heavy  stone  for  grinding  corn,  and  a  well-made  wicker  shovel.  The 
roof  was  thatched,  and  the  chimney,  standing  at  two  or  three  yardi 
distant,  was  made  out  of  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a  tree  with  mud  plastered 
at  the  bottom.  In  a  yard  was  a  cart  with  clumsy  Chinese  wheels; 
bricks,  made  of  mud  or  rushes  or  grass,  wci-e  drying  iu  the  suu ;  and 
men  were  buity  in  pulling  bemp  into  threads.  Iu  tlic  garden  was  a 
small  bcatbcu  temjile,  and  not  far  dit.tant  a  field  of  buddha  or  millet, 
which  I  attempted  tu  approach  across  a  boggy  plot,  but  from  which  I 
had  to  beat  a  speedy  retreat  at  the  immiuent  risk  of  being  devoured  by 
mosquilos.  The  Ussuri  and  Suugacha  arc  famous  for  these  insects,  aa 
the  musliu  blinds  of  the  steamer  tcsulieil ;  but  we  were  mercifully 
delivered  by  a  alight  brccac  and  the  comparative  Jatoncss  of  the  season. 
Further  on  thoy  were  troublesome,  but  1  effectually  dicckmated  tliese 
litttu  nuisances  hy  rubbing  ou  my  face  and  hnudH  the  essential  oil  of 
doves,  a  secret  I  am  happy  to  hand  on  to  all  whom  it  may  couceru  to 
know.      Lake  Khanka  (spelt  also  Hiuka,  Kcnka,  Khiugka)  extends 
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between  44°  36'  and  45°  north  latitude;  it  is  sixty-five  miles  iunj^,  and 
twenty-one  at  its  narrowest  Miid  twenty-aix  at  its  widest  parts.  Tlie 
north-cast  ami  north-wcAt  shcire^  of  the  ]ako  ara  level  and  wooded  ;  tlic 
aoath'weat  shore  is  also  wooded,  hut  not  so  the  shores  on  the  south 
and  south-esst.  At  the  norlU-wc«t  a  Mnall  stream,  called  the  Toor 
Balaukhe,  euters  the  lake ;  auothcv  at  the  south-west ;  another  beluw 
the  Suugacha,  on  the  east ;  and  the  largest,  the  Lifu,  at  the  extreme 
south.  On  the  north  shore  a  low  sandy  strip  of  hud  separates  the 
Khuuka  Like  from  the  small  Dobuka  lake,  lying  within  (lie  same  hosiiii 
and  estimated  at  twenty  miles  long  by  three  miles  wide.  The  Russian 
and  Chinese  frouticr  crosses  the  l:ikc  iu  a  north- westerly  direction  from 
the  Suugacha ;  consequently  the  northern  shore  is  in  Chinese  terntory. 
There  is,  however,  a  llussian  post  station  at  the  northernmost  point, 
atid  there  arc  three  on  the  western  shore,  to  facilitate  the  carriage  of 
the  uiail^  iu  winter  or  when  tlie  steamer  is  stopped  for  lack  of  water. 
I  was  warned  that  I  might  he  in  difficulties  if  I  arrived  at  the  lake  at 
low  WRtcr,  unable  to  speak  KuHsiau  or  Chinese,  and  without  meana 
of  proccciliii;;.  My  host  at  Kikolacfsk  had,  under  similar  eircum- 
stances,  and  for  want  of  a  better  charter,  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a  cow. 
I  Bupjiose  that  the  lake  is  soiiietiuics  rougli,  fur  the  good-natured  captain 
kindly  inijuircd  whether  I  should  Ik;  afraid  if  the  boat  rucked  about, 
and  the  windows  wcru  as  eulemnly  closed  and  battened  as  if  we  liad 
been  goiufj  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Towards  night  wc  steaniwl  intu  the 
lake,  which  was  calm  as  u  mill-pond,  orid  steering  S.W.  for  about  (ifiy 
miles,  we  reached  Kamcn  Ruibnlof  at  dawnj  having  completed  a  distance 
0^466  miles  from  Khabarofkn,  ur  of  510  miles  if  we  had  gone  to  the 
stations  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

X  had  now  to  drive  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  a  springlcss,  acatlcss, 
rooJless  conveyance  to  the  river  Sooiphoon,  through  a  country  singularly 
fertile,  hut  almost  uninhabited.  Tlic  firat  three  stations  (Mo,  Vstrcchni, 
and  Utosni)  were  merely  single  houses  placed  there  for  the  postal 
service,  with  the  poorest  accommodation.  After  leaving  the  fourth 
station  (Doobiniuskaya)  I  passed  through  some  enormous  plains  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage^  a  patch  of  which  was  cidtivated  here  aud 
there,  nud  a  haystack  piled,  but  cattle  and  people  rarely  appeared.  At 
the  fifth  station  (NikoUk)  wa^t  the  3rd  Usaun  battalion  and  a  telegraph 
ollicc.  The  sixth  stoppage  was  Baranofskaya,  or  the  sheep  station, 
where  they  had  firca  to  kcc|>  oO"  the  insects  or  tigers,  nr  both ;  and  iu  a 
few  hours  I  reached  Itasdolui,  where  I  found  a  small  steamer,  drawiug 
only  twenty-four  inches  of  water,  to  carry  mc  thirty  miles  on  the 
Sooiphoon  to  Riehnoi,  iu  the  Amur  Bay.  Here  1  wn'i  transhipped  into 
a  larger  steamer,  and  after  twenty  miles  passage,  brought  to  VhuUvoa- 
.todk.  Yiadivostock,  which  sigaiiics  the  "  command  of  the  Kast,"  ia 
flittiiitisi  among  the  inlets  of  Peter  the  Great's  Bay,  and  is  the  prettiest 
.and  busiest  town  1  saw  in  the  Amur  region.  Us  population  was  given 
jne  us  5,000,  but  this  must  vary  according  to  the  number  of  soldlcK  and 
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sailors  in  the  port.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  WDotl,  and  there  am  both 
military  barracks  aiid  wiutcr  barracks  fur  the  seamcu  af  the  fleet. 
There  is  aa  oOiccr's  ditb,  two  high-class  schools  for  boys  and  gtrU,  aud 
a  Kussiau  chiu-ch.  lu  addition  to  these,  a  Luthcrau  cliureb  and  a 
school  for  the  poor  have  been  built  through  the  exertions  ol'thc  governor, 
Admiral  D'Krdmannj  and  his  nife.  There  is  also  a  tclcgrnph  slation.  ti 
dockyard,  .some  earth  fortificationsj  and  the  governor's  house,  in  which 
last  I  am  not  the  only  KngHshraan  who  hax  been  liosjiitably  cntcrtaiucd 
and  who  has  received  a  kindly  reception.  The  oHiccrs  of  HJVI^.  the 
Iron  Dake  had  dined  there  shortly  before  my  arrival,  and  had  loft 
behind  tbcm  goUlcu  opinions. 

Daring  niy  stay  at  Vladtvostoek  I  gathered  information  of  the  sea- 
coast  proriiicc,  and  its  various  rcsonreea.  Among  niinemls,  it  seems 
that  in  1878,  from  the  mines  at  Dui  in  Sakhalien,  which  arc  worked  by 
convicts,  there  were  ohtnincd  70,000  tons  of  coal.  The  produce  of  gold 
in  tlie  province  for  the  same  yeor  was  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  but  this  sniall 
ttraouot  was  due  to  lack  of  workmen.  During  the  summer  of  six  months 
and  a  half  there  were  prodnced  in  the  Ussuri  district  1 ,000  tons  (59,G03 
poods)  of  corn,  and  8(}0  tuns  (t!>,G33  pood^)  of  potatacs,  but  this  dues 
not  include  all.  Manufactured  goods  also  were  brought  to  Vladivos- 
tock  to  the  value  of  £100,000,  of  which  je40,000  worth  were  trans- 
ported  into  the  interior.  Tlierc  were  in  the  town  80  rocrcbauts  of  the 
first  guild,  185  of  the  second,  228  temporar)*  merchants,  215  Hrst<class 
clerks,  tiOO  second-class  clerks ;  the  trade  of  the  place  representing,  if  I 
mistake  not,  an  increase  of  £0  per  cent,  on  that  of  the  previous  y(^ar. 
1  am  not  quite  sure,  however,  to  what  particular  branch  of  trade  thii 
increase  is  to  be  apportioned. 

I  heard  woiidorfnt  things  of  the  natural  products  of  the  district.  My 
host  told  me  that  he  had  raisal  potatOL-s  twice  between  the  middle  of 
April  and  October  from  the  same  ground  in  the  same  summer;  and  that 
in  the  interior,  grapes,  carrots,  and  parsnips  grow  wihl.  Ho  bail  raised 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  but;  being  unable  to  sell  them  to  his  satisfnetion,  he 
bad  salted  them  aud  given  them  to  his  oows.  In  the  market  I  obscrred 
potatoes,  pnmpltins,  celery,  beetroot,  the  egg-plant,  onions,  and  Chinese 
radishes.  Seaweed,  or  cabbage,  is  taken  away  from  the  iieighbounng 
bays  to  the  amount  of  3000  tons  (200,000  puods)  a  year.  The  iichc«  of 
the  animal  kingdom  rippcar  to  Iw  equally  picniirul.  Dcers'  horns  nrc 
taken  from  the  animals  when  fidl  of  blood,  and  transported  yearly  to 
China  in  great  quantities.  Aly  huet  told  me  that  on  one  occasioti  he 
had  his  liitio  sehooncr  hiden  with  them  to  the  value  of  £2,WiO,  ono 
good  i>air  uloue  being  vulucd  at  .iCO.  Jii  the  interior,  1  was  {i>Id,  wild 
ttu-kcys  arc  to  be  met  with,  and  ducks  without  number.  Woodcoi'ks  at 
NikoUk  cost  from  lOrf.  to  1*.  each  ;  riabchiks  cr  black  gi-oiieo,  ad.  i-nch  ; 
and  pheasants  like  our  uwu,  Grf.  each.  So  plentiful  were  pheasants  in 
1875  that  tbcy  could  be  had  at  "4*^/.  a  pair,  aud  at  Paascat  for  2i<f.  cscll. 
Vcuison  iu  winter  sells  for  from  \\d.  tu  Hd.  a  pound.  But  space  forbids 
my  enteriug  into  riotaiU. 
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I  have  endeavoured  rapidly  to  ilescri()e  my  travcU  acroti  Buropcantl 
Asia.  The  jourucjr  wax  ancoinplUhed  in  le»s  th:in  five  months,  and  I 
reached  the  coast  of  Japan  a  few  days  after  i'mfessur  Nordeuskjold 
finished  his  memorable  tour  round  the  north  of  Siheria.  I  was,  in  fact, 
lying  weather- bound  off  tlie  coast  when  tlie  Professor  was  being  (Bind  at 
Yokohama.  Geographically  consi<lered,  I  eannot  but  feci  that  ray  paper 
laclts  completcnesa  and  pii^ciuon ;  but  I  did  not  travel  primarily  as  a 
grngraphcr.  for  some  yennt  po-st  my  summer  holidays  have  been  spent  in 
the  visitation  of  Iriuropcan  prison!^,  ancl  I  ffcnt  last  year  across  the  nortli 
of  Asia  doing  the  same.  1  am  pleased  to  repeat  here  vbat  last  spring 
T  stated  iu  the  Timet,  tlint  I  found  them  in  a  much  better  condition 
thiin  is  generally  supposed.  One  of  the  worst  features  in  ihc  majority 
of  SibcriaD  prisons  was  the  lack  of  work  for  the  prisoners,  and  in  most 
t'as.';s  tlicy  had  nothing  to  read.  I  was  specially  anxiom  to  remedy  the 
latter  defect,  and  tooU  with  nic  many  thousands  of  Billies,  Neu*  Testa- 
ments, and  other  books,  wliich  I  leffc  with  the  authorities  to  be  distri- 
buted accordiug  to  written  iiistrnctiuns.  I  thus  was  enabled  lo  provide 
that  some  portion  of  Holy  Seripture  should  be  placed  in  every  room  of 
every  prison  and  every  hospital  in  all  Siberia.  Besides  tins,  I  wa» 
able  to  sell  and  give  many  others  to  the  esiles,  soldiers,  Cossacks,  and 
seamen  of  the  Siberian  fleet,  to  the  number  in  all  of  more  than  50,000 
publications,  chiefly  in  Kuftsiau,  but  including  Polish,  German,  Tatar, 
Mongolian,  Finnish,  French,  and  Hebrew.  Everywhere  I  ftiimd  both 
authorities  and  prisoners  abundantly  willing  to  accept  our  hooka.  Wc 
had  one  striking  instance  in  which  prisoners  even  bought  them.  As  we 
ploughed  along  the  Obi  there  wns  tugged  at  our  stem  a  barge  laden  with 
convicts,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson's  delinition  of  a  ship  as  "  a  prison 
•float'*  vould  with  accuracy  apply,  for  the  barge  was  a  large  floating 
hull  called  the  Irtish,  2i5  feet  long  and  30  feet  beam,  11  feet  high 
from  the  keel  to  the  deck,  with  a  four-feet  water  line,  and  seven  feet 
above.  It  was  made  expressly  for  the  transport  of  convicts,  of  whom  it 
was  intended  to  carry  800,  with  22  ofTieers.  At  one  of  our  stoppages  I 
was  trying  to  make  a  cketch  of  thi.s  unique  craft,  when  an  officer  came 
up  and  invited  mc  inspect  it.  Wc  went  on  boanl  with  hands  in 
pockets  full  of  reading  matter  for  distribution.  The  prisoners  were  far 
from  rude,  but  so  delighted  were  they  with  the  pictures  on  the  books, 
and  so  eager  to  get  them,  that  wc  found  it  hard  work  to  hold 
our  own.  We  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  in 
money  of  this  apparent  eagemcw  for  reading  material.  In  former  year* 
I  bad  always  given  both  Scriptures  and  tracts.  This  year  it  was  urged, 
and  1  think  urged  truly,  that  it  is  better,  when  possible,  to  sell  them. 
To  offer  them,  however,  for  money  to  convicts  seemed  almost  a  mockery, 
Ncverthcletts  we  trie<l  it,  and  requested  the  officer  to  let  us  know  how 
maity  prisoners  would  like  to  give  2|(/.  for  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  or  the  Uook  of  Psalms.  To  my  surprise,  he  came  at  a  aub- 
Mqueut  stopping-place,  bringing  the  money  for  forty-four  copies,  aud 
said  that  one  mau  was  in  such  haste  to  get  his  book  that  He  bad  bceu 
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to  him  three  times  to  ask  for  it.  As  we  proceeded  on  onr  way,  and 
looking  back,  saw  the  broad  keel  of  the  barge  ploughing  its  way  after  us, 
we  could  not  help  thinking  of  its  strange  freight,  and  the  many  heavy 
hearts  that  were  being  tugged  along  further  and  further  from  the  dear 
place  called  home.  But  such  thoughts  received  little  enlargement  at 
the  halting-place,  when  the  barge  was  drawn  up  to  the  bank,  for  the 
hilarity  among  the  men,  women,  and  children  was  much  more  noisy 
than  that  of  the  free  people  on  the  steamer.  The  convicts  seemed  to  be 
having  a  good  time  of  it,  and  it  had  been  observed  to  us  at  Tiumeu 
aa  a  noteworthy  remark,  that  although,  of  the  800  prisoners  on  board, 
probably  250  would  be  murderers,  nevertheless  twenty  soldiers  would 
suffice  to  control  them.  They  had  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom 
on  board,  though  they  could  not  go,  of  course,  indiscriminately  to  what- 
ever part  of  the  vessel  they  pleased. 

It  was  this  punruitj  rather  than  that  of  geographical  study,  which  took 
me  through  Siberia,  and  gave  an  object  to  my  travels  which  greatly 
enhanced  their  enjoyment.  The  summer  climate  of  southern  Siberia  is 
delightful ;  and  I  know  not  how  to  speak  highly  enough  of  the  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  of  its  people.  From  the  time  that  I  crossed  the 
Prussian  frontier,  and  obtained  my  official  letters  at  St.  Fetersbni^,  to 
the  time  I  steamed  out  of  Yladivostock  in  a  Russian  man-of-war,  I  had 
hardly  a  wish  that  was  not  gratified.  I  went  where  I  would,  and  almost 
when  I  would.  Everywhere  the  greatest  kindness  awaited  me,  and  I 
shall  long  remember  the  Siberian  part  of  my  tour  of  the  world  as  one 
of  the  happiest  journeys  of  my  life. 

Henrt  Lansdeu,. 


TIEOLOGY  AND  MATERIALISM. 


BY  materialisin  I  mean  the  doctrioc  that  matter  by  itself  is  odfiquato 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world, — a  theory,  of 
course,  absolutely  inconsistent  nith  the  notion  that  in  the  syittcni  of 
the  uoirerse  is  to  be  found  any  traee  of  Divine  or  spiritu&l  activity. 
ThiB  doctrine,  from  the  ago  of  IJemocritua  to  the  present  day,  has  had 
many  followers: — probably  at  no  time  has  it  had  more  than  now.  But 
no  aober-minded  man^  I  suppose,  would  be  found  to  assert  that  thin 
prevalence  of  the  doctrine  goes  far  to  prove  its  truth. 

The  desire  for  unity — for  the  discovery  of  some  one  theory  which  shall 
explain  all  things,  has  exercised  an  influence  on  men's  minds  in  favour 
of  materialism  iu  all  ages.  But  in  the  present  day  there  are  many 
special  circumstances  largely  operative  iu  ita  favour.  The  result  of 
chemical  analysis  has  hecn  the  demonstration  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  matter,  often  and  ranch  as  it  may  change  its  form  and  its  nature 
in  the  crucible  of  the  chemist,  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  created 
by  him :  hence  the  new  proof  of  the  old  notion  of  the  indestructibility 
of  matter.  Again,  physical  analysis  has  had  another  like  result,  perhaps 
even  more  startling — viz.,  that  force,  though  it  may  vary  its  forms,  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed ;  hence,  the  notion  of  the  indcstrnc- 
tibility  of  force.  Again,  chemistry  has  produced  organized  compounds 
theretofore  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  production  except  by  the  presence 
of  rital  force.  And  lastly,  there  has  happened  the  development,  first,  of  the 
atomic  theory,  and,  more  lately  stilt,  of  the  molecular  theory  of  mottcr. 
All  these  diacoverica  and  speculations  have  been  powerful  iu  moving 
men's  minds  towards  the  omnipotcney  of  matter.  They  make  it  worth 
while  to  ask  of  matter,  as  it  appears  in  its  new,  and  to  some  minds 
seductive  dress,  the  old  question  of  its  sufficiency  to  account  for  all 
things.     This  is  the  cause  and  I  hope  the  sufficient  apology  fur  this  paper. 
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The  inquiry  I  propose  to  my  readers  and  to  myself,  then,  is  this^ 
^Yill  matter  alone  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Torld  ?  Does 
matter  carry  about  tvith  it  any  evidence  of  anything  outside  itself,  or 
does  it  appear  as  self-sufficient  and  self-sustained  ? 

How  is  such  an  inquiry  to  be  prosecuted  ?  We  cannot  get  at  the 
source  and  origin  of  things ;  we  cannot  find  matter  in  its  primal 
simple  all-embracing  form;  we  cannot  any  the  more  get  at  spirit;  we 
have  only  before  us  certain  complex  results.  From  these  effects  we 
want  to  reach  their  causes,  for  we  cannot  pursue  the  opposite  course  of 
tracing  the  cause  to  the  effect.  There  are  three  paths  which  seem  open 
to  us  here  and  likely  to  be  useful  in  our  inquiry.  The  first  will  be  to 
observe  how  far  matter  is  present  wherever  any  phenomenon  is  present. 
"What  is  their  relation  of  co-existenec  ?  for  if  a  phenomenon  be  any- 
where found  in  total  independence  of  matter,  it'  follows  that  matter  is 
not  the  cause  of  that  phenomenon.  But  the  other  alternative  may 
happen,  and  then  our  second  inquiry  will  arise  :  for  if  we  never  find 
a  phenomenon  without  the  presence  also  of  matter  in  a  causal  position 
towards  it,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  matter  is  its  adequate 
and  sufficient  cause  ;  but  we  must  inquire  whether  it  be  so  or  not.  No 
seed  is  produced  without  the  presence  of  pollen,  and  so  pollen  is  a  neces- 
sary cause  of  a  seed,  but  it  is  not  an  adequate  or  sufficient  cause^  for 
the  seed  can  never  exist  without  the  presence  also  of  the  ovule.  No 
Act  of  Parliament  can  exist  without  the  consent  of  the  Commons  ;  but 
that  consent  is  not  an  adequate  and  sufficient  account  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  path  of  Uranus  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  the 
force  of  attraction  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planets  inferior  to  Uranus  ;  but 
those  forces  do  not  furnish  a  complete  account  of  the  path  described : 
another  force  is  at  work  which  has  at  last  been  detected  to  be  that  of 
the  planet  Neptune. 

Where  a  phenomenon  is  known,  and  it  cau  be  attributed  to  causes 
A  and  B,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  those  are  adequate  to  the 
result,  we  must  proceed  to  ascertain  what  effects  can  be  attributed  to 
A  and  B  ;  if  those  effects  arc  equal  to  the  given  phenomenon  with 
which  we  started,  we  conclude  that  causes  A  and  B  are  adequate.  If 
they  are  not  equal,  then  there  is  what  is  termed  a  residual  phenomenon 
—a  something  not  accounted  for  by  the  known  causes  A  and  B, 
which,  therefore,  must  have  some  unknown  cause,  for  which  we  must 
search.  So  here  we  will  take  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  world  as 
the  fact  to  be  dealt  with ;  we  will  attribute  to  matter  all  its  possible 
effects,  the  full  measure  of  its  agency ;  aud  we  will  then  inquire  whether 
there  be  or  be  not  auy  residual  fact  not  accounted  for  by  the  cause 
matter ;  if  there  be  not,  we  miut  conclude,  so  far  as  our  inquiry  goes, 
that  matter  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  universe;  if  there  be  any 
residual  phenomenon,  then  we  shall  conclude  that  matter  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient cause. 

The  third  ioquiiy  is  one  closely  connected  wiUi  the  second :  we  must 
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'Tnvcstigntc  ilic  nature  of  mntter  ncpording  to  the  beat  judgment  we 
cut  furm  of  it,  antl  niust  see  whether  thitt  nutuiY;  be  all-cm braeing 
and    self-sustaming,    or   whether,    on   the   contrary,    it    implies    the 

.  existcnee  of  something  outride  itself  as  its  prc-cxtBting  caiise  or  prodo- 
torminiiig  lawgiTPr. 

Now  what,  bricfljr,  am  t)ie  phenomena  of  the  univcnc  iu  rMpcct  of 
vhich  we  arc  ^Aing  1o  make  thi«  inquiry  ?  I  will  noi  attempt  anything 
like  a  sctcntifie  etatsification  of  l)ir«c  phenomena,  but  they  may  perhaps 
bo  not  very  inaccurately  stated  as  tho  following : — 

(1)  Force :    evidenced    by  motion,  by  molcenlar    cohesion,    and    by 

chemical  attraction. 

(2)  Life :  cither  vegetable  or  animal. 
.      (3)  :Miijd. 

(4)  ConsciounicM. 

(5}  Moral  sentiments  and  feelings:  such  as  the  sense  of  duty,  of  lore, 
and  of  c-ompasKion. 

Our  first  inquiry  is— Da  we  ever  find  these  phcuomenn,  or  any  of 
them,  in  such  independeuco  of  matter  as  that  matter  cannot  be  treated 
as  the  cause,  or  part  of  the  cause,  of  them?  As  regards  force  and 
life,  uo  questiou  can  arise;  we  know  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
except  iu  relation  to  natter.  As  regards  mind,  the  question  has  been 
the  subject  of  more  debate  ;  it  has  been  thought  by  one  school  to  be 
independent  of  matter;  it  bos  been  said  by  another  school  to  be  a 
ecerotion  of  the  brain :  again  it  is  «aid,  and  this  I  take  to  be  the 
true  view,  that  Uie  nervous  system  is  the  organ  of  mind  in  this  sense, 
that  no  mental  activity  \^  known  to  us  which  is  not  accompanied  as  its 
inevitable  correlation  by  some  activiiy  in  the  molecular  atructnro  of 
the  system  itself.*  We  may  doubt  whether  this  correlutivc  change  ia 
the  adequate  cause  of  the  mental  act,  but  we  cannot  fur  a  moment 
affirm  the  presence  of  mindj  except  with  the  presence  of  matter  along- 
side of  it,  iu  the  position  either  of  a  cause  or  of  a  condition. 

Ko  doubt  the  act  of  consciousness — the  pure  mind  looking  at  the 
pnrc  mind  itself — seems  to  ns  (at  least  it  so  seems  to  mc)  very  far  away 
from  mntter:  no  doubt,  too,  the  unselfish  emotions,  such  as  love  and 
pity,  arc  felt  as  if  far  away  from  material  existence,  and  seem  to  carry 
ns  (I  speak  again  from  my  own  obserrations)  into  a  region  where 
matter  has  little  to  do  with  us.  But  when  wo  remember  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  consciousucsa  to  differ  from  any  other  mental 
notion  OS  regards  the  correlation  of  molecular  changes  in  the  brain — 
vhun,  again,  wc  remember  the  great  demands  which  our  emotions 
make  on  nur  physical  frames,  and  the  correlation  of  those  emotions 
ivith  rapid  changes  in  the  action  not  of  our  brain  only,  bnC  of  onr 
circulatory  and  respiratory  and  muscular  systems — the  sudden  pain  in 
the  head  or  heart,  the  blush,  the  quickened  pulse,  the  rapid  breathing, 
the  deep-drawn  sigh — wc  arc  fain  to  confess  that  wc  have  not  escaped 
matter  as  an  inseparable  companion. 

•  Butun,  "  itnin  M Mt  Ot^ui  of  Mind,"  i>.  IM. 
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In  tbis  confeBsioQ  lies  the  strength — I  believe  I  might  say  the  whole 
strength — of  the  matenalistic  position.  It  is  a  circnmstance  common 
to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world  that  they  are  never  known  to  exist 
in  the  absence  of  matter ;  they  are  never  known  to  us  unconditioned* 
by  it.  It  may  be  thence  inferred  that  matter  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant, aa  cause  or  condition,  of  their  existence  (a  point  to  which  I 
shall  hereafter  revert)  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  cannot  thence 
be  inferred  that  matter  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  their  existence.  There 
remains  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  sufficient,  or  whether  some  c^  the 
facts  are  not  residual  phenomena' — i.e.,  facts  not  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  assumed,     'that  is  the  inquiry  which  now  opens  upon  us. 

But  before  I  ask  my  reader  to  go  witli  me  into  that  question,  I 
must  pause  for  a  moment,  and,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  a  smile,  must  ask . 
him  to  remember  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  matter 
except  the  report  of  the  mind — that  the  existence  of  matter  is  itself  an 
inference  of  the  mind  from  certain  facts,  and  that  it  behoves  those  who 
ask  us  to  believe  only  our  senses  and  to  distrust  the  other  data  of  the 
mind,  to  recollect  that  matter  is,  strictly  speaking,  not  a  thing  of  sense, 
but  a  thing  of  the  mind  inferred  from  the  data  of  the  senses.  These 
speculations  are,  as  every  one  knows,  generally  associated  with  the  name 
of  that  great  metaphysician.  Bishop  Berkeley.  I  have  no  intention  of 
pursuing  them  here.  I  only  erect  a  signpost  for  my  reader,  to  warn 
him  that  we  are  here,  at  this  point  in  the  course  of  our  argument, 
passing  the  end  of  a  highway  of  thought  that  may  well  repay  his 
exploration.  I  return  to  the  path  we  were  treading — the  better  known 
and  more  commonly  trodden  highway  where  every  one  agrees  to  treat 
matter  aa  a  real  existence,  and  in  default  of  proof  to  adopt  the  Lucretian 
view ; — 

"  Corpna  enim  per  se  cotnmunii  dedicat  eue 
SensoB."* 

Granting  matter  to  be  an  essential  concomitant  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  world,  is  it  an  adequate  and  sufficient  cause  for  those  phenomena  ? 

To  know  whether  a  cause  be  sufficient  for  a  result,  we  must  know 
what  the  cause  is,  and  what  we  meau  when  we  speak  of  that  cause. 

"What,  then, is  matter? 

If  we  define  it  as  the  origin  and  potency  of  all  things,  then,  aa  we 
have  defined  it  by  its  supposed  efiects,  and  aa  those  effects  include  the 
whole  world,  there  is,  by  the  terms  of  our  definition,  an  end  of  our 
inquiry,  and  matter  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the  universe.  But  then 
we  are  left  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  matter  is,  whether  it  be 
spirit  or  something  diflereut.  It  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  rise  to 
the  world  :  iiotliing  more  and  nothing  less. 

But  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  this  definition — aa,  for  one,  I  am  not — 
we  must  take   some  other.      Let  us  try  some  of   the  familiar  defini* 

*  LncreL  i.  422-a 
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tions  of  matter  by  its  qualities,  not  by  its  supposed  vbolesnle  effects. 
Ita  qnalitie*  have  ofteu  Ueen  said  to  be 

a.   Impenetrability. 

3-  Extension. 
Or, 

a.  "Weight. 

|3.  Inertia. 

y.   Elasticity. 

I  liavc  taken  each  of  tJicac  dctinitioiis,  and  by  no  procCBs  of  thought 
hare  I  bccD  ab]c  to  get  out  of  cither  of  them  an  adequate  account  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  world.  UoWj  for  instance,  can  wc  get  coiisciouK- 
ncss  out  of  a  thing  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is.irapcnetrahlc  and 
extended  ;  or  \iovf  can  we  get  ull  the  phciioiucnu  of  life,  growth,  nutrition, 
and  generation  out  of  n  thing  having  wright,  inertia,  and  elasticity, 
and  nothing  more?  It  is  en<laiit  tlint  wc  must  put  something  more 
into  our  dctinition  of  matter,  if  ire  arc  to  get  out  of  it  all  the  phenomena 
of  this  great  world. 

And  into  its  deBnition  of  matter,  modern  science  docs  pnt  a  ^rcat 
deal  more  than  the  old  quasi- metaphysical  definitions  contained.  And 
here  wc  eome  upon  a  great  help  from  modern  science  in  our  inquiry; 
because  its  account  of  matter  is  derived  from  observation  and  experi- 
ment, is  the  result  of  actual  study,  and  is  not  a  mere  a  priori  defini- 

tiOD. 

What,  then,  does  modem  physical  science  tell  us  of  matter,  and 
what  is  the  molecular  theory  ? — for  such  is  the  name  in  vogue  to 
express  that  theor}'  of  the  constitution  of  the  material  universe  which 
is  held  to  be  the  most  probably  true  by  a  large  proportion  of  those  best 
entitled,  to  judge,— which  chiefly  owes  its  origin  to  the  cxperimeuts  of 
the  late  Professor  Graham  with  rcgartl  to  the  penctratiou  of  gases 
through  porous  substances,  has  receiveil  aid  from  the  remarkable 
eiperimcuts  of  Mr.  Cruokes  with  regard  to  highly  raritied  vessels,  and 
has  received  great  elucidation  from  many  philosophers,  and  not  least 
from  Cluustus  and  the  late  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell. 

There  arc  three  conditions  of  matter  recognized  from  of  old — the  solid, 
such  as  ice ;  the  fluid,  such  as  water ;  the  gaseous,  suck  as  oxygen  and 
hydrogou.  To  these  Mr.  Crookes  conceives  that  he  has  added  u  fourth 
condition — the  radiuut  condition,  one  of  even  greater  tenuity  of  strue> 
tore  ihao  the  gaseous,  aiul  one  which  behaves  so  differently  &oiu  the 
goscuua  as  to  show  that  it  is  essentially  different  from  it.  It  is  evident 
that  no  theory  of  matter  cau  satisfy  us  which  does  not  lu  some  measure 
explain  thcKC  various  conditions  of  matter. 

To  affonl  tliis  explanation,  matter  is  supposed  to  constst  of  molcculev 
— Le.,  the  smallcvt  bodies  retaining  all  the  properiica  of  the  matter  in 
liond — and  the  relation  between  these  molecules  eoustituLcs  miilccitlar 
forces.  Kacli  molecule,  agiiin,  is  conceired  as  constituted  of  certain  parti 
celled  atoms  of  one  or  more  chemical  elements,  the  proportions  iu  which 
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fZ)  Kaeli  molecule  has  not  onli-  an  extmial  motioa  as  an  entire 
J/'xIj  '/f  «y%Vrf£t,  bat  it  is  susceptible  of  an  internal  motion— that  is,  a 
n^/tv/ri  'yf  '/ffft  jriwt  of  the  molecule  on  another  part  not  destmctiTe  of 
itM  ntMjr  ax  a  m<JeruIe.     This  is  a  Tibratorr  motion,  and  arises  from 

:   /(^/.  fAra^kf^  14.  f  Muvdl,  "HnL"  pL  286. 
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the  iaapact  of  molecule  on  molecule  whea  moving  m  their  free  coimeSj 
and  occurs  in  the  iutervals  between  successive  impacts.     The  commu- 
nication  of  this  vibratory  motion  to  the  surrounding  medium  is,  on  the  : 
molecular  theory,  the  explanation  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
incandescent  gases.* 

(4)  The  molecules  of  every  given  substance  are  conceived  of  as  of 
absolutely  the  same  magnitude,  and  hence  follows  the  identity  of  every 
part  of  the  same  substance,  and  the  impossibility  of  producing  two 
kinds  of  a  gas  dependent  on  the  different  size  of  the  molecules,  even 
where  the  means  exist  of  separating  from  one  another  molecules  of 
different  dimensions. 

It  follows,  irom  what  has  been  said,  that — 

a.  The  molecules  of  the  same  substance  are  absolutely  alike,  but 
differ  from  those  of  every  other  substance. 

/3.  The  molecules  of  different  substances  differ  iu  size  and  do  not 
form  an  absolute  gradation. 

■y.  The  molecules  of  the  same  substance  agree  in  the  natural  periods 
of  their  vibrations — i.e.,  in  their  internal  motions^ — and  consequently, 
in  the  light  they  emit. 

S.  Each  molecule  is  incapable  of  change  by  any  process  now  in  force. 

I  have  found  it  strangely  difficult  to  discover  in  the  writings  of. 
physicists  anything  like  a  definition  of  matter,  according  to  the  modem 
views  of  its  nature.  But  the  forgoing  is^  I  believe,  a  correct  statement' 
of  the  modem  molecular  theory  of  matter.  This  doctrine  has  received 
the  adhesion  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  recent  physicists;  but 
there  are  others  who  withhold  their  assent ;  and  the  late  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwelljt  one  of  the  most  diligent  workers  on  the  theory,  pointed  out 
that  in  his  view  it  failed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  transparency 
of  gases  and  also  their  electric  properties.  Though  it  has  great 
weight  of  authority  in  its  favour,  the  theory  can  hardly  yet  'be 
deemed  to  have  passed  into  the  region  of  undisputed  truth,  though 
I  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  it  makes  a  near 
approximation  to  the  true  theory.  Assuming,  then,  the  theory  to  be 
true,  the  facts  it  presents  strike  the  mind  with  the  notion  of  a  vast  pre- 
arranged scheme.  Each  set  of  molecules  is  distinguished  by  the  likeness 
of  all  its  members  inter  se  and  their  unlikenesa  from  all  other  molecules 
and  sets  of  molecules ;  they  arc  distinguished  by  the  atoms  of  which  they 
are  composed,  by  their  size,  by  their  vibrating  faculties.  And  these  groups,, 
thus  consisting  of  atoms  alike  inter  se,  but  unlike  as  against  all  other 
atoms,  are  of  an  unascertained,  if  not  infinite,  number;  and  thus  We 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  a  vast  warehouse  containing  an  infiniie' 
variety  of  well-arranged  materials,  perfectly  suited  and  ready  for  u^e'in 
the  construction  of  the  universe.     This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  store  to' 

•  Maxwell,  ■'  Heat,"  p.  306. 
t  On  tlie  Dynamical  Evidence  uf  the  Molecular  Coostitatioa  of  Bodies :    Joitr.  of  C&«»  . 
Soeietjf,  vol.  xiii.  new  seriea,  p.  506. 
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atome>  of  several  ohemical  clomcuts  unite,  being  dufiuilcly  fixed  hr  tlie 
laws  of  cliCTiiicnl  nffinity.  Tlic  relations  existing  between  the  atoms 
miitnally  constitute  cliomicftl  forces. 

What  arc  llicsc  niolrcnlcs  nnd  these  aloius?  Xo  eye  of  man  has 
ever  iseeu  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  they  areas  absolutely  things  of 
inference  as  soul  or  upirit  itself.  It  is  as  trnc  as  in  the  day*  of 
Lucretius — 

"  Qnod  iuK|QmiDt  oouUo  rannu  [irituordi*  c«rni."* 

Eacli  moleeulc  is  conecived  af  as  cudowed  irilh  various  povrers  auil 
qnalirics. 

(\)  The  force  of  cohesion  or  molecular  attraction  :  thdt  forec  wln'eh 
keeps  together  everything  which  is  bigger  than  a  molecule  which  i« 
kept  together;  a  force  of  great  power  through  a  certain  small  distance, 
but  of  no  power  at  perccjitible  diataiiccs-t  This  force  operates  largely 
in  the  solid  condition  of  matter,  and  is^  so  to  speak,  the  cause  of  its 
Boltdity,  operating  less  iu  the  (lutd,  not  at  all  in  the  gaseous  condition 
of  matter. 

(2)  livery  molecule  is  couceivwl  of  as  actuated  with  a  ceaseless 
motion,  and  thcdiflcrent  results  of  this  motion  constitute  the  diflerenues 
between  solitl,  tluid,  gaseous,  and  ntdiant  states  of  tnatter.t 

"  The  molecules  of  all  bodieft  nre  in  a  atato  ot*  continual  agitation.  Tlte  hotter 
a  body  is  the  taorc  -inotctiCly  aro  its  nioUcales  agitated.  In  nnlid  bottuH,  n 
molecule,  tliougti  in  eoiitinunl  motion,  nev»  gets  beyond  a  certain  var)-  small 
digtiucv  froui  its  ot-igiu.il  puuiiou  t»  tlie  body.  ....  In  fluids,  vn  \i\t  other 
hand,  there  is  no  sudi  renli-ictioo  tu  tli«  excurstonii  of  a  luoWuli*.  It  is  true  that 
the  iiiolcculu  generally  can  trarvl  but  u  v«ry  sni:dl  diKtniico  before  its  path  isdts- 
turlK-d  by  an  pncountur  vritli  som-)  other  molvcule  ;  but  nfter  this  vacouuter 
there  is  nothing,  which  dulerniines  tbo  molecule  nitlior  to  return  towards  the  plaor 
fioai  wheucc  it  came  than  to  pu^b  its  way  into  new  regions."} 

"  The  modern  idea  of  the  gnsooiia  eialo  of  matter,"  tiiys  Mr.  Crookes,  in  one  of 
his  recent  Papers,  ■■  is  bated  upon  the  supposirion  thnt  a  given  space  of  the 
capacity  of,  say  a  cubio  centimetre,  contains  niiUions  of  millions  of  iiioleculee  in 
rapid  motion  in  all  directions,  each  having  millions  of  encounters  iu  a  sccodJ. 
In  such  a  case,  the  length  of  the  mean  free  path  of  tlie  molecules  is  exocssivoly 
small  lis  comparml  'n-itli  the  dimcosions  of  the  rcasel,  and  proportica  arc  obserrcd 
which  constitiile  tlic  ordinar}'  gaseous  state  of  matter  and  which  depend  upon 
constant  collisions.  Bnt  by  great  rarefaction  the  free  path  maybe  made  ao  long 
that  the  hits  in  a  given  time  aro  negtigibla  in  comparison  to  the  mtssu,  in  which 
case  the  avemgc  molecule  ts  allowed  to  obey  iu  own  motions  or  laws  withoat 
interference  ;  and  if  the  mean  free  patli  is  comparable  to  the  dimenMoos  of  the 
vessel,  the  properties  which  constilate  gasoily  are  reduced  to  a  minimuni,  and  the 
matter  becomes  exalted  to  an  ultra -piacoua  or  nitilecular  srate,  in  which  the  v<>ry 
dccirh^d  but  hitlierto  masked  properties  now  under  iDvestJ;;al4un  come-  int<i  phij."|| 

(3)  Kach  molecule  Las  not  only  an  eKteriial  motiou  as  an  entire 
body  or  systenij  but  it  is  susceptible  of  an  internal  motion— that  is,  a 
motion  of  one  part  of  the  molecule  on  another  part  not  dcwtnictivc  of 
its  unity  as  a  molerule.     This  is  a  vibratory  mation,  and  arises  from 

•  Lucrat  i.  261}.  1  St«wart,  " CooMnration  u(  l-'oive,''  riarsgrauli  87. 
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the  impact  of  molecule  on  molecule  wlieu  moving  in  tlicir  free  coiineSj 
ftod  occurs  in  the  iutcrrals  between  suceessitu  impacts.  Tlie  commu- 
nicfttion  of  this  vibnitory  niotion  to  the  sunfjaiuliiig  medium  is,  on  the 
molecular  thcurvj  the  explanation  of  tbc  bright  line?  in  the  spectra  uf 
iQcaude&ceut  gases.* 

(■t)  The  muicoules  of  every  given  fiul>stance  arc  conceived  of  as  of 
absolutely  the  same  magnitude,  and  hence  follows  the  identity  of  every 
part  of  the  same  substance,  and  the  impossibility  of  producing  two 
kinds  of  a  gas  dependent  on  the  dtlTerent  size  of  the  molecules,  evsa 
where  the  means  exist  of  separating  from  one  another  molecules  of 
diOercnt  dimensions. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that — 

a.  The  molccnles  of  the  same  (lubsiauec  arc  abaolutcly  alike,  bat 
differ  from  those  of  every  other  substance. 

^.  The  molecules  of  different  substances  differ  in  siec  and  do  nut 
form  an  absolute  f^ndation. 

y.  The  molermlcs  of  the  same  substance  agree  in  the  natnral  periods 
of  their  vibrations — i.e.,  in  their  interna!  motions, — and  consCTjnentlfj 
in  the  light  they  emit 

8.  Each  molecule  is  incapable  of  change  by  any  process  now  in  force. 

1  have  found  it  strangely  difficult  to  discover  in  the  writings  of 
physicists  anything  like  a  definition  of  matter,  according  to  the  modcru 
view*  of  its  nature.  But  the  foregoing  is,  I  believe,  a  correct  statement 
of  the  modern  molecular  tlicorv  of  matter.  This  doctrine  has  received, 
the  adhesion  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  teeeut  physicists;  but 
there  are  others  who  withhold  their  assent ;  and  the  late  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwellft  one  of  the  most  diligent  workers  on  the  theory,  pointed  out 
that  in  his  view  it  failed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  transparency 
of  ga3e»  and  also  their  eleelrie  pro|jcrties.  Though  it  has  great 
weight  of  nutburity  in  its  favour,  the  theory  can  hardly  yet  be 
deemed  to  hare  passed  into  the  region  of  undisputed  truth,  tliough 
I  can  hardly  doubt  that,  in  many  respects,  at  least,  it  makes  a  near 
approximation  to  the  true  theory.  Assuming,  then,  the  theory  to  be 
tmci  the  fact«  it  presents  strike  the  mind  with  the  notion  of  a  vast  pre- 
amuigEsl  scheme.  Each  set  of  molecules  is  distinguished  by  the  likeness 
of  all  its  members  inlerse  and  their  unlikcncss  from  all  other  molecules 
and  sets  of  molecules  ;  they  arc  dtstin git i shod  by  the  atoms  of  which  they 
arc  composed,  by  their  size,  by  their  vibrating  faculties.  And  these  groups, 
tbns  eonsistiug  of  atonus  alike  inUr  ge,  but  unlike  as  against  all  other 
atoms,  arc  of  au  unascertained,  if  not  inBnite,  number  j  and  thus  U'C. 
■  urivc  at  the  conception  of  a  vast  warehouse  containing  an  infmiic' 
Tftricty  of  well-arranged  materials,  perfectly  suited  and  ready  for  use"  in 
the  construction  of  the  universe.     Thin  i-i,  so  to  s|Kakj   the  store  to 
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vliich  the  Maker  of  ilie  world  Itas  had  recourse.  Wc  ccrlaialy  have  k 
warcliuiiKc  wliich  seems  to  import  mind  and  design  iu  its  arraagemeat 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  matcriatn  storwl.  We  seem  far  away  from 
real  raw  luatcrial ;  wo  seem  far  away  from  that  simplicity  or  uuity  which 
partly  enticea  men  to  adopt  the  purely  nmterialistic  theory  of  things. 

But  let  UB  go  yet  a  step  farther  hack.  Wc  take  up  one  of  these 
moleculett — one  of  those  primar}*  i)article»  of  matter  than  which 
nothing  smaller  retains  the  character  of  the  matter  which  it  conatitutca — 
and  what  do  wc  find  ?  It  is  either  a  simple  substance,  as  a  molecule  of 
oxygen ;  or  it  l<i  a  compound  substance,  as  one  of  water  consistiug  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 

In  this  last  case,  then,  the  atom  is  not  merely  a  sorted  material — -uol 
merely  a  manufactured  material — it  is  a  compound  sirnctiire;  u 
material  compounded  after  the  strictest  rules  and  with  the  most  un- 
varying art.  For,  according  to  the  teaching  of  our  chemists,  there  are 
in  and  on  this  earlh  from  «ixty  to  i»cventy  ».implc  substauces  (and  solar 
spectroscopy  suggests  that  in  the  universe  their  number  is  yet  greater). 
Each  of  the!«c  primary  substances  hos  its  separate  combining  quantities 
with  every  other  simple  su1>8tanee  »ith  which  it  will  combine  at  all. 
Each  substance  admits  certain  comjiauions,  but  always  on  certain  terms, 
and  it  rejects  other  companioufihips  ollc^ethcr:  c»ch  primary  substance  is, 
therefore,  separate  from  all  othcrn — separate  by  it»  chemical  attractions 
and  repulsions — separate,  so  to  speak,  by  every  quulity  which  evidences 
its  existence.  We  have  got  into  a  tvarchuuse  behind  the  molecular  one 
—into  the  atomic  warehouse — hut  here  ugaiu  we  fmd  uo  crude  raw 
material  for  tlie  universe,  but  some  sixty  or  serenty  well-arranged 
materiutii  urc  separately  purcelled,  weighed,  and  labelled — ull  with  tlieir 
differctil  qualities,  and  all  adapted  to  form  the  iuHuitely  numerous 
materials  of  the  molecular  warehouse. 

Ouce  more  kt  us  return  to  our  molecules.  So  far  from  being  simpte 
fuhstuuces,  we  have  found  that   iu    a    great  majority  of  cases  they  are 

ipound  in  their  chemical  structure.  Wc  have  now  to  observe  that 
liiey  arc  compound  in  their  physical  structure.  Wc  learned  that  they 
arc  Kuhjcct  to  an  internal  vibratory  niution — i.e.,  u  motiuu  of  part  on 
paxt — 8  motion  which  wc  liavo  seen  iK  the  supjiosed  cause  of  the  pro* 
duction  of  light  iu  the  surrounding  ether,  and  a  motion  (note  this) 
diffcrvnt  in  each  kind  of  molecule.  So  that,  instead  of  our  molecule 
being  anything  like  raw  matter,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  moet 
mibtlely  finished,  one  of  the  most  marvellouHly  manufactured,  articles, 
not  that  the  eye  uf  man  has  seen,  but  that  the  thought  of  man  has  cou- 
ccived  of. 

'I1)c  molcculnr  and  atomic  theories  have  enabled  us  to  pass  hackwanU 
through  the  workshops  of  Nature ;  to  visit  the  warehouse  where  the 
molecules  lie  sorted  ready  to  constitute  the  visible  material  substances  of 
the  world ;  into  the  other  warehouse  where  the  simple  elements  lie  ready 
to  constitute  the  molecules ;  but  nowhere  have  we  got  back  (so  it  seems 
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to  Die)  to  aoy  raw  material,  to  oiiytliiog  which  vc  can  conceive  of  as 
the  crutle  motlier  of  all  thingSj  to  nnything  vc  can  deem  on  ap^ti; 
nowhere  (so  it  s?c'm»  to  tuc)  have  vc  escaped  frum  the  a11>surroiiti<iing 
Cviitencea  of  siiburdiuatiun,  co-ordination,  order,  desigu,  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  thickened  upon  us  at  each  step  that  wc  have  taken. 
The  moleculnr  theory  of  the  universe  is  a  highly  intellectual  one.  Hie 
earliest  form  of  matter  involves  miiul  as  a  pre-existing  thing. 

Tlicre  is  a  passage  in  Sir  John  F.  W.  Her»cheV«  "  Discourse  ou  the 
Study  of  Natnral  l^hiloaophy"  (the  germ  in  my  mind  of  much  of  the 
preceding  argument)  which,  thongb  it  applies  only  to  the  atomic  theory, 
snd  though  very  well  known,  I  cannot  forbear  tn  quote: 

"When  we  see  n  pr«it  number  ofOiiiigs  preciaaly  alike,  wpJd  nol  believe  thin 
aiinitfirity  to  have  orij^iniitcd  cxcopl  from  a  commoQ  priiic-i{il«  indrpGiitlcDl  of 
them;  and  that  wc  rccognizo  iliia  likenesa  chit-lly  by  the  idenlity  of  ilioir deport- 
ment under  simitar  circumstances  Btr^^ngthena  rnther  than  wenkons  Ihe  conclusion. 
A  line  of  spinning  jenniefl  or  a  rcgimont  nr  Boldient  dres»pd  pxticHy  alike  and 
going  throagh  prerisety  the  antnA  evolulionn,  givoa  u*  no  idea  of  independent 
existence ;  we  niti»t  se^n  them  act  out  of  concert  before  we  can  believe  litem  to 
have  independent  wills  and  properticii  not  imprciieii^d  on  them  from  witliout.  And 
this  conclusion,  vrhicli  would  be  strong  even  were  Uiere  only  two  individunla  pre- 
daely  alike  in  alt  rfniiects  :itid  /or  ever,  ncqnir««  irrwii»libl«  force  wln-n  ihcir 
number  is  mnltiplicd  boyond  tlte  power  of  imnginntion  to  roncelvc.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  tlien,  the  discoveries  alluded  to  efTecttuilly  destroy  the  idea  of  an  etenutt 
telf'txiitmi  mailer  by  ^ving  to  ciurh  of  its  atoms  the  essential  characters,  at  once, 
of  a  Manujaclurefi  article  and  o{  a  suho'^iiinait  ajeni."' 

Having  now  gained  some  notion  of  the  modern  definition  of  matter, 
let  us  return  to  the  inquiry  whether  matter  so  defined  is  adequate  of 
itself  to  aoconut  fur  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world. 

Such  matter  is  no  doubt  adequate  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  sciences  of  physics  and  cheraiatry  arc  conversant ;  and 
why?  I}ccause  the  physicist  has  attributed  to  the  molecules  all  tho 
qualities  which  he  has  found  to  exist,  not  iu  molcculea  (fur  he  has  never 
•een  theu)  hut  lu  those  aggregations  of  matter  Mhich  he  siippoiwa  to 
arise  from  molecules.  They  will,  for  instance,  auflicicutly  satisfy  tlic  fact 
of  cohesion,  l>ccaiise  the  physicist  has  rc[|uircil  that  the  attraction  of 
cohesion  shall  ]>c  predicated  as  a  quality  of  uiolccules.  In  like  manner 
the  chemist  has  nltributcd  to  his  atoms  all  the  qualities  which  he  has 
found  to  exittt,  not  iu  atoms  (fur  he  ha»  never  experimented  with  one],  but 
iu  larger  u^gri^atiuii:^  of  matter.  He  attributes  to  his  ideal  atom  of 
hydrogen  the  capacity  tu  unite  witli  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  two 
Tolumes  to  one  volume  which  he  finds  actually  to  exist  in  larger  aggre- 
gations uf  liydrugcn.  Whatever  has  been  put  into  the  atoms  by  way  of 
definition  can  be  got  out  of  them  by  the  way  of  effect,  but  nothing 
more.  The  facts  uf  physics  and  chemistry  admit  of  being  stated  in  terms 
of  molecules  and  atoms,  anil  molecules  and  atoms,  so  defined,  are  of 
course  adequate  as  causes  of  ^the  effects  from  which  the  causes  were,  tn 
Jaot,  deduced. 
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But  there  arc  other  sciences  -wliich  deAl  vith  other  facts  iocapablo  of 

hoiup  stated  iu  terms  ofmolcciilM  nml  ntoms,  niiil  which,  therefore,  havo 
conthi]ut»l  uothiag  townnls  the  molcniUr  tlicorr  of  matter:  and  it 
remains  to  inquire  whether  the  mnleculnr  theory  throws  any  light  on  the 
facta  irith  which  they  so  deal. 

Docs  the  molccuJar  theory  throw  nny  light  on  the  (H'ca*  ^^^^  °^  Ltrit  ? 
Xdfc,  whether  in  the  vt^ctablc  or  auimnl  world, has  been  ibown  of  late  years 
to  lie  so  associated  with  a  ecrtaui  substance  cuIImI  protoplnsra,  that  life  is 
never  present  without  thin  protoplaant,  nnd  that  this  protoplasm  is  found 
everywhere  in  living  thinga  to  be  endowed  with  that  certain  indication  of 
life,  irritability  ;  but  though  the  chumicAl  coni^titucnU  of  protoplasm  arD 
well  known,  and  cau  he  put  toj^cther  by  the  handtn  of  man,  neither  protio- 
plasm,  nor  irritability,  nor  life  has  t>cen  yet  producrtl,  except  in  the 
presence  of  pru-cxistiiip  life  as  its  uceessary  condition.  Life  is  a  fact 
which,  whether  we  inquire  into  the  matter  logically  or  expcriiucDtally,wc 
cannot  account  for  by  our  molecules.  (1.)  Logically  considered,  wc  may 
take  all  the  qualities  with  which  modern  science  has  endowcil  the  mole- 
cules, und  no  combiuation  of  these,  no  shuffling  of  these,  will  enable  us 
to  say  that  wo  caa  reach  life  as  the  result  of  all  or  any  of  tbcm^ 
Molecular  attraction,  ceaseless  motion,  the  vibratory  motion  of  tin*  parts, 
alt  are,  so  far  as  wc  kuow,  incapable  of  producing  that  result  which  we 
cftll  Itfk— one  of  the  most  mysterious  subjects  of  thought  and  one  of  .the 
greatest  fuctom  in  the  coiistruction  of  the  universe,  {'i.)  EKperinieu tally 
we  reach  the  same  result,  for,  whatever  Virgtl  may  have  thought  the 
proper  method  of  produeiog  a  swarm  of  bees,  whatever  Mr.  Crosse  may 
have  done  years  ago  with  his  ncari,  or  Ur.  Charlton  Dastian  of  laLc  ^ears 
with  bis  bacteria,  it  is  certainly  not  yet  on  ascertained  fact  of  experimental 
science  that  any  living  thing  can  Ik  produced  ont  of  dead  matter  atoned 

But  if  life  cannot  be  explnined  by  mem  molecules,  ur  evolved  out  of 
dead  matter,  still  less  (if  such  an  expression  cau  apply  at  all  to  the 
case)  can  mind  bo.  Though  many  hare  speculated  on  the  poKsibtlity  of 
mind  being  a  mere  outcome  of  matter,  no  one,  so  far  as  I  kuow,  has 
attempted  to  show  how  this  is  jtossible — to  explain,  to  any  extent,  the 
process  of  its  genesis,  the  mode  of  its  production. 

But  there  is  a  phenomenon  higher  yet  than  vitality  or  mi  ml — the 
phenomenon  of  consciousness  :  the  self-reHecting  miod,  contemplating 
not  the  rmter  world  of  the  nan  ego,  but  seeing  the  inner  world  of  the 
ego.  Can  this,  by  any  known  pnicess,  be  evoU'ed  from  the  fortnitotw 
concourse  of  atoma,  however  kindly  mixed? 

*'^  The  phenomena  of  consciousness  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
special  observation  by  Professor  Clifrord,  one  of  the  most  outsj-oken  of 
moflern  materialists,  in  his  ''  Essay  on  Body  and  Mind,"*  in  which  he 
has  strongly  advocated  the  view  that  man  (as  well  as  the  lower  auimaUy 
is  n  conscious  automaton.  Ilia  \-icw  I  take  to  be  this:  that  all  the 
facts  of  animal  settsation  and  action  arc  purely  physical  facts ;  and  that 
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step  follows  step  as  inevitably  aii<l  nrocssarily  oa  in  a  mere  machine; 
ntid  that  conMiioiLsne^is  is  a  fnct  quite  outside  tlin  clmia  of  pliysicnl  facti ; 
that  oonsciousQcas  may  Aud  does  mii  parallel  in  a  chain  of  mental  facts 
witli  llic  other  cLaiu  of  phyMcal  facts ;  bat  that  between  the  two  chains 
there  is  oo  Huk  at  all. 

*'  The  train  of  pbysioal  faots,"  he  says,_ "  between  tlie  wimuloa  wnt  into  the  eye 
or  to  any  oao  of  our  BC-rtaea  and  the  exertion  which  followB  it,  und  tiie  train  of 
phyaiad  iiicts  which  (joea  on  in  iho  bmin  oven  when  there  is  no  sliiniiln*  and  no 
exertion — thcM!  are  pcrlcctly  complete  phyaionl  t^ain^  and  every  elcp  i»  fully 
acoDiuited  tor  by  nioonunicaJ  conditions.'*' 

*'  I  may  very  well  say  tlvit  ninong  the  physical  fuels  which  go  along  at  tho  «me 
time  witli  niuitlul  facia  there  arc  forces  at  work.  That  may  be  perfectly  true — bnt 
the  two  things  are  on  uiti^rly  dUTL-reut  ptatforms—iho  physical  fucts  go  iili>ng  by 
thenweivcs,  and  iho  monml  facta  go  along  by  thcmsolves.  Tliere  is  a  panUleliwn 
betwocn  thorn,  hut  th^re  ia  no  interference  of  one  wilh  tho  olbcr."!" 

"  Excepting  ilio  fact  that  other  men  arc  conscious.  tb*rc  is  no  roa.wn  why  wo 
should  not  regard  the  human  body  as  meroly  an  exceedingly  complicated  mnclune 
which  is  wound  up  by  putting  tbod  into  the  month.  But  it  is  not  mtrtly  « 
machine,  tweuuse  cuti<iciou»ii(>«i  goe«  vritJi  it.  Th<?  mind,  then,  ia  to  be  regarded, 
aa  a  strenm  ofrechugx  whicli  rutui  parallel  to  and  BimulCnneousIy  with  a  ccrlatii 
part  of  the  action  or  tho  body— ^hnt  is  to  .vty,  that  particular  part  of  llio  action  of 
the  brain  in  wliich  lh«  c^rabruai  and  tlw  sensory  tract  are  exoited."} 

Whether  tliia  teaching  be  tme  or  false  I  will  uot  pause  to  inquire. 
But  no  teaching  could  more  strongly  bring  into  reliuf  the  proposition 
tbuL  coiiseiousncss  is  uot  in  any  way  accounted  tor  by  the  physical 
matonat  facts  of  the  body,  that  it  is  a  residual  pbcuoiiicnon  of  tlic 
greatest  gravity.  Tho  whole  series  of  those  facts — the  whole  chain  of 
phenomena — are  complete  in  tbcmsclTeBj  they  nowhere  even  touch 
the  cliatn  of  mind  and  (.•onsciouHueas.  The  one  ia  independent  of 
the  other;  the  facta  of  each  are  equally  ccilaiu.  Whence  comes  tbia 
iiccond  aud  iwtrallel  chain  of  facta?— whence  this  stream  of  feelings? 
It  has  no  material  origin,  no  material  oonncctioo.  The  extinction  of 
the  oue  chain  would  not  aecmcven  to  imperil  the  existence  or  iutcgrily, 
of  the  other.  ' ' 

JDut.  there  arc  yet  loftier  heights  of  being  tlinn  mind  or  conscious- 
ness. These  are  the  uusclfiah  emotions,  the  love  and  regard  for  otbcn. 
I  only  advert  to  their  exiatcuce,  and  I  wiU  not  pursue  my  inquiry  with 
i-cgard  to  them. 

No  doubt  the  materialist  might  stop  me  here  aud  say  :  "'  Your  defini- 
tion of  matter  aa  drawn  from  modern  science  ia  all  tcry  well ;  but 
science  is  ever  growing,  and,  with  the  growth  of  nuttcrial  science,  the 
detiuition  of  matter  will  grow  till  iu  it  shall  he  included  that  which 
will  explain  all  the  plicuoracna  which  now  seem  to  yon  so  supermaierial." 
To  this  I  should  make  reply  ;  *'  Be  it  so.  As  your  definition  of  mutter 
enlarges,  so  will  my  argument  that  matter  carries  with  it  the  evidences 
uf  pre-existing  mind   grow,  too,  in  intensity  and  strength.     All   you 
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can  do  is  to  transfer  the  cTidencea  of  design  from  the  grouer  and 
larger  phases  of  Nature  to  the  minuter  and  molecular  masses.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  given  amount  of  mind  evident  in  Nature.  You  must  account 
for  it  somehow ;  if  you  suppose  it  exerted  in  the  creation  of  the  plant, 
you  treat  your  molecules  as  crude  matter ;  if  you  find  that  the  plaut 
is  the  natural  result  of  your  molecules,  then  you  find  that  mind  and 
thought  were  exerted  in  the  creation  of  the  molecules.  You  may  shift 
the  incidence  of  the  difficulty  as  you  like,  you  cannot  escape  from  it — 
you  cannot  escape  from  a  something  not  matter." 

That  something,  it  is  true,  we  can  nowhere  find  in  a  condition  in- 
dependent of  matter.  In  the  one  world  of  which  we  have  experience 
we  find  this  concomitancy  holds  every whci'e ;  but  it  would  probably 
be  thought  a  rash  conclusion  from  this,  the  only  example  known 
to  us,  to  conclude  that  this  concomitancy  is  necessary.  And  we 
are  not  without  hints,  derived  from  the  universe,  that  this  some- 
thing which  is  not  matter  is  closely  connected  with  intelligence 
and  mind  ;  nor  are  we  without  hints,  derived  from  ourselves  and  our 
consciousness  of  ourselves,  that  mind  claims  a  position  of  pre-eminence 
and  superiority  over  its  concomitant  matter.  It  may  be  that  Pro- 
fessor Clifford's  view  of  the  independency  or  the  chain  of  physical 
phenomena  on  the  chain  of  mental  operations  is  a  true  one,  and  that  it 
expresses  in  the  microcosm  of  man  a  like  independency  of  intellectual 
over  material  activities  in  the  great  cosmos  of  the  universe.  It  may  be 
that  the  aspirations  of  our  soul  for  an  existence  unfettered  by  the  body 
are  a  true  reminiscence  and  a  well-warranted  hope.  But  yet  more  to  the 
point  than  these  speculations  is  the  remark  already  made, — if,  as  I  believe, 
it  is  a  true  one, — that  matter  itself,  as  presented  by  the  molecular  and 
atomic  theories,  implies  the  pre-cxistencc  of  a  making  and  onlfering  mind. 
If  this  be  80,  then  wc  are  taught  by  matter  itself  that,  as  Anaxagoras  said, 
vovq  koTtv  o  Siuifotr/iui'  r£  xai  ttui't-oi'  acrtoc,*  and  that  in  the  contest  for 
priority  and  pre-eminence,  matter  yields  its  place  to  that  which  is  not 
matter. 

£dw.  Fbt. 

*  Phedo. 
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THERE  is  a  very  poetic  form  of  Fetish  worship,  which  may  be  found 
ill  almost  all  aneient  beliefs — beautiful,  ia  one  sense,  as  shotring 
that  courage  and  sacrifice  of  selfish  ease,  "  to  scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days/'  was  so  grand  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  world,  that  even 
the  instrument,  the  sword,  with  which  a  hero  performed  his  great 
actions,  became  an  independent  living  entity,  having  a  name  of  its 
own,  as  an  iacaruation  of  his  spirit. 

The  notion  of  the  hero  himself  as  ''the  sword  of  God  ruling  and 
chastising  the  nations,"  spoken  of  by  Carlyle  as  the  deification  of 
material  force,  still  contained  within  itself  a  higher  ideal,  even  before  the 
influence  of  Christianity  had  to  a  certain  degree  humanized  the  world. 
The  theory,  at  least,  of  the  hero's  life  included  a  certain  amount  of 
resistance  to  wrong,  and  the  defence  of  the  innocent  and  weak.  A  doubt 
whether  "might"  always  constituted  "right"  grew  into  the  belief  that 
right  did  of  itself  bring  might  with  it ;  as  in  the  trials  by  wager  of 
battle,  where  it  was  held  that  God  himself  would  interpose  to  protect 
the  truth. 

In  both  the  old  and  newer  forms  of  thought  the  weapon  seems  alike 
to  have  been  held  sacred. 

First  in  place,  if  not  in  honour,  must  certainly  stand  the  arms  of 
a  divinity.  The  sword  or  scimitar  of  Hermes,  called  Harp€,  was 
fashioned  by  Hephaistos,  curved  in  form,  and  made  of  a  diamond. 
The  charm  of  the  old  Greek  "  fairy  tales"  is  undying,  and  will  bear 
telling  again  and  again. 

Perseus  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  and  her  father,  King  of 
Argos,  knowing  that  it  was  prophesied  that  be  should  die  by  the  hands 
of  his  grandson,  pitilessly  set  the  mother  and  child  adrift  in  an  opea 
boat;  but,  having  been  cast  ashore  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades, 
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the  king  thereof  at  iirst  showed  them  kinduesa,  but  as  the  boy  grew 
np  the  tyrant  became  jealous  of  him,  and  sought  the  rain  of  both,  and 
the  yonng  lad,  to  save  his  mother,  promised  him  a  gifl,  which  should 
render  its  possessor  invincible  in  war — the  head  of  the  terrible  Medusa^ 
whose  hair  had  been  changed  into  serpents  by  Hades  in  despite,  and 
whose  mere  look  turned  the  gazer  to  stone-  Then  the  gods  had  com- 
passion on  the  lad,  and  equipped  him  for  the  enterprise,  and  Hermes 
lent  him  his  svord  Harpe  and  his  winged  sandals,  and  Athena  gave 
him  a  buckler  shining  aa  glass.  And  Persens  set  forth  on  his  flight  in 
search  of  the  Gorgons,  -beyond  the  western  ocean  into  the  Libyan 
desert,  and  there  he  found  the  three  dreadful  sisters,  lying  sound  asleep 
on  the  sand,  and  the  serpents  were  asleep  also.  And  everywhere  he 
saw  men  and  wild  beasts  who  had  been  turned  to  stone  by  the  sight 
of  Medusa.  But  looking  only  at  the  reflection  in  the  shield  which  he 
bore  in  his  left  hand,  he  drew  near  and  smote  off  the  head  and  its 
snaky  locks  with  one  blow  of  Harp€,  and  before  the  remaining  sisters 
could  seize  him  with  their  iron  claws,  cutting  the  air  with  hissing 
wings,  he  flew  away. 

Carried  by  the  fitful  winds,  he  was  borne  now  here,  now  there,  like 
a  watery  cloud.  "What  seas,  what  lands  did  he  not  see  beneath 
him  from  on  high,  borne  bn  his  waving  wings !  "  Three  times  he  saw 
the  cold  Bear  stars,  three  times  the  arms  of  the  Crab."  The  -vivid 
imagination  of  the  old  Greek  had  almost  prefigured  the  experiences 
of  a  balloon.  "  Nations  innumerable  being  left  behind  and  below,  he* 
beholds  the  people  of  the  Ethiopians,"  where  tlie  beautiful  Andromeda' 
had  jnst  been  bound  naked,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  to  a  rock,  there 
to  be  devoured  by  a  monster,  that  the  wrath  of  Poseidon  might  be 
appeased  against  her  mother,  Cassiopc,  who  had  dared  to  compare 
herself  to  the  Nereids,  his  daughters.  And  when  Perseus  saw  her 
he  was  astonished  and  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  almost  forgot  to 
move  his  wings  in  the  air.  Her  mournful  father  and  imprudent 
mother  are  there,  but  can  give  no  help.  Then  said  the  stranger, 
"  I,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gorgon,  who  have  dared  to  come  on  waving 
wings,  will  deliver  her ;  but,  if  preserved  by  my  valour,  she  shall  be 
mine."  Then  spurning  the  earth  he  rose  higli  into  the  clouds,  and 
his  shadow  was  seen  on  the  sea,  upon  which  the  monster,  who,  as  a 
ship  with  a  beak  fixed  in  its  prow,  came  on  swiftly,  vented  its  fury. 
Then  the  hero,  descending,  thmst  Harp€  to  the  hilt  into  its  right 
shoulder,  so  that  it  roared  aloud.  After  a  great  deal  of  biting  and 
fighting,  the  beast  is  at  length  slain.  Perseus  carries  away  his  lady- 
love, picks  up  his  mother,  turning  the  wicked  king  and  his  guests  to 
stone,  by  the  sight  of  the  Goi^on,  then,  returning  to  Argos,  he  regains 
his  patrimony,  killing  his  grandfather  by  mistake  incidentally.  After 
which  he  presents  Athena  with  the  Medusa's  head,  which  she  wears  to 
this  day  on  her  shield,  and  honestly  restores  Harpe  to  its  master, 
which  probably  greatly  surprised  the  god  of  theft. 
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lip  honoured  swords  of  the  heroes  of  tlie  Tnijau   War  arc  1113117: 

'that  of  IMyssos  was  "  treasured  up  lu  the  temple  of  the  Great  Mother 
in  Sicily;"  that  of  AchilleSiinfLdc  bj  Hcphaintos  and  brought  byThcttSj 

I."  received  divine  honours  at  Phasidcs;"  the  sword  of  Memnon,  King 
3f  Ethiopia,  "the  beantiful  son  of  'ISthonns  and  Aurora,"  who  had 
egged  it  for  hiru  from"  tlie  divine  smith"  (evidently  very  open  to  the 
ontreatifs  of  mothers!),  was  lield  one  of  the  holy  things  of  the  Temple 
of  -'"Eaciilapiua  iu  Nicomedia.  Probably,  iu  those  days  of  brazen 
weapons,  a  good  blade  was  so  rare  and  precious  a  thing,  that  a  dinne 
origin  waa  always  attributed  to  it.  With  this,  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  Priam  toward*  the  end  of  the  war,  Itc  .slew  the  son  of  Nestor. 
When  the  old  man  challenged  him  to  tight,  howerer,  he  refused, 
*'  because  of  hU  venerable  age,"  but,  accepting  a  combat  with  Achilles, 
was  stain  after  a  long  and  furious  struggle  in  sight  of  both  armies. 

Next,  perhajis,  should  come  the  mythical  swords  of  the  old  Norse 
and  Scandiaaviau  gods  and  heron.  There  is  the  same  confusion, 
amoug!it  their  great  men,  of  the  divine  aiul  human  natures,  as  with  the 
Greeks:  the  dividing  line  lietween  them  is  inilccd  almost  impossible  to 

[Iracc,  as  in  the  story  of  the  sword  of  Oilin,  named  Gram,  which  the 
god  drove  up  to  the  hilt  in  »n  ash<trcc,  there  to  remain  till  it  was  wou 
by  a  man  strong  enough  to  drag  it  out.  Sjgmund  at  last,  a  descendant 
of  tho  gods,  succeeds  in  drawing  it  forth,  and  with  it  conquers  eveiy 
pucmy,  until  Odin,  a  little  jealous,  perhaps,  of  the  reputation  of  the 

^'heru,  came  against  him  in  disguise,  and,  presenting  a  heavenly  spear 
gainst  the  sword,  broke  it  in  pieces.  Sigmuud,  however,  not  dis- 
heartened, forged  another  sword  out  of  t!ic  fragments,  with  which 
fiigurd  his  son,  born  after  his  father's  death,  killed  the  great  dragon 

ifafuir. 

When  the  great  old  gods  have  ceased  to  be  worshipped  they  do  not 
die  altogether  from  off  the  earth,  but  linger  on,  trauRformed  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  religion  into  subordinate  spirits,  fairies,  imps,  trolls, 
and  devils,  la  the  ballad-story  of  Childe  Ilorti,  one  of  the  earliest 
Jjuglish  "  romances,''  believed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Danish 
invasions,  we  find  that  bis  sword  is  made  for  him  by  Meming,  a  sort  of 
semi-divine  smith,  in  Lnplnnd,  and  wrought  by  the  famous  Vclnnt,  bis 
"  apprentice,"  who  has  left  a  curious  tradition,  under  the  name  of 
Wayland  Smith,  near  the  White  Horse  Hill,  in  Berkshire. 

*'  TImu  bIic  lct«  forth  l>riii|^ 
A  •wvnl  lion^nil  l>i  a  nof;, 

To  Horn  Mht:  it  l>iUiigIit, 
It  in  tkii  iiuko  nf  Miming, 
Of  &11  Hwvitlca  it  ii  kinj^ 

Ami  Wolguiil  it  wn>Bglit. 

"  Bilt«rf<:r.  Uir  tword  liiglit, 
Btiltar  Rwonlc  iur  novvr  knigbt. 
'  Uonj.  to  tlie<>  ivh  i(  tliooftbt 
111  nought  ■  kaidit  in  Inglostl. 
8cli»l  »itt«n  a  iliitt  of  thine  band  ; 
Poni»k«  tliou  it  nuiight.' '' 
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How  these  mighty  vcapoDs  were  forged  is  thun  told  in  the  Edda 
concerning  the  sword  Mimung  ("considered  falsely  the  same  as  Bal- 
mnng^O-  Mimcr  or  Mcming,  greatest  of  the  great  northem  smiths^ 
was  challenged  hy  ouolbcr  of  his  craft,  one  AiniliaSt  who  boasted  that 
be  had  made  a  »uit  ol  armour  which  uo  sword  couhl  dint,  and  woi 
therefore  himself  first  of  the  smith  kind.  Mimcr  iumicdiatcly  set  to 
■work  to  prepare  a  sword  (the  competitive  contest  between  the  engioci 
of  offeucc  and  defence  was,  it  thus  appears,  crcn  tticn  beginning !). 
Vr'hen  it  was  ready,  he,  "  in  the  presence  of  the  king,"  cut  asunder 
"  a  thread  of  wool  floating  on  the  water."  This  was  good,  but  still  the 
master  was  ui]&ati»ficil.  Jle  then  sawed  the  blade  iti  piecoi,  welded  it 
in  a  red-hot  fire  three  days,  "  tempered  it  with  milk  and  oatmeal/'  and 
brought  forth  a  sword  "that  severed  a_  ball  of  wool  floatiog  on  the 
water/'  But  the  great  man  was  not  even  yet  content,  he  returned  to 
bis  smithy,  and  by  cunning  ways  which  be  told  to  uo  one,  worked  for 
seven  weckK,  when  Mimung  was  piuduced,  "  which  split  asunder  a  whole 
floating  pack  of  wool."* 

And  UQw  the  tiial  began.  Amilias,  confident  iu  the  impenetrability 
of  luH  good  armour-plates,  sat  down  "  on  a  bench  licforc  assembled 
thousands,"  aud  arrogantly  bade  Meming  strike  at  hiui.  Mcnang,  of 
course,  bit  las  Tcry  stoutest  blow,  when  Amilias  olHtcrvcd  that,  there 
was  a  strange  feeling  of  cold  iron  iu  his  inwards.  "  Shake  thyself,** 
said  Meming.  The  luckless  wight  did  so,  and  fell  in  (wo  halves,  being 
cleft  through  from  collar  to  haunch, "  never  more  to  swing  hammer  in  thn 
world."  This  sword  was  called  by  its  author  Mimung  afier  himself,  as 
being  in  a  raaniicr  "  bis  own  Bon." 

In  the  "Nii;bclungen,"  indccil, — the  old  German  Epic  "discovered  after 
six  centuries  of  ncgleet/'snya  Mr.  Carlylc, — both  Kword  and  hero  are  a  step 
lower  iu  dignity.  Here  the  "  sword  of  Niebcluiigcn,"  the  "  good  aword 
Balmung,"  forms  part  of  the  great  Nicbclungcn  hoanl  or  treasure, 
hidden  in  a  cavern  under  the  mountains  of  Nicderland.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  the  sword ;  it  inspires  awe  and  fear,  but  it  is  not  said 
to  come  from  the  gods  j  "  dwarfs"  arc  the  most  bouourabte  makeni 
hinted  at.  Tlic  groat  Siegfried  (the  Sigurd  of  the  Scandinavian  edition 
of  the  story  which  is  found  in  the  old  Kdda)  has  bathed  in  the  blood 
of  the  dragon  whom  he  slew,  and  is  invnlncrablc  except  where  a 
lime  leaf  alighting  on  a  spot  between  hift  shoulders  left  one  point 
undefended.  His  wife  Kriemhild,  in  an  cxccm  of  loving  care,  divulge* 
the  dangerous  secret  to  an  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a  friend— Hageu,  a 
great  chief — liege  to  her  king  brother.  She  entreats  him  lo  yuard  bcr 
husband  during  a  solemn  hunting  which  is  to  take  pbce,  and  at  Ilageu'a 
wicked  suggestiou  she  sews  &  cross  on  her  husband's  dress  over  tlio 
vuloerublc  spot.  Hageu  traitorously  slabs  him  frum  behind  and 
carries  off  the  mighty  Balmuug.      Ue  afternards  gels  possession  of  the 


•  See  Ssladin'B  feat  in  "  The  Tsliraao.*' 
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treasure,  nhich  riglitfully  belonged  to  Krieailiild  aflcr  Uir  death  of  hor 
busbaud..  uud  it  is  lluiig  by  Ilageoin  to  tlm  Itliiue^  liopiiig  tu  rcgaia 
it  eomo  day  for  bis  own  use. 

Kriembild's  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  her  grrcf  sud  bopca  of 
rcTCogc,  but  the  time  had  uut  yet  come.  ICvou  after  she  has  conseuted 
to  marry  Ktsd  (Attiht),  King  of  the  Huns,  she  foi^cts  neither  Siegfried 
nor  her  wrongs  in  her  new  coaiitr)'.  At  length,  by  the  invitation  of 
her  husband,  who  sunpects  no  miacbief,  licr  brothers  arrived  on  a  visit 
with  a  great  company  of  lieges,  including  the  indomitable  Hagen. 
He  secnlcd  dauber  in  the  Queen's  manner  to  him  from  llic  first,  and, 
to  dare  ber  wnitb,  refused  to  riM>  as  she  pnsspil  along  with  her  crown 
ODi  and  surrouudnl  by  warriors,  "  but  sat  with  the  splendid  aword 
lying  across  on  his  knees.  On  the  hilt  \\m  a  brii^lit  jasper  greener 
than  grass,  the  pommel  was  of  gold,  and  tlic  neabbard  of  crimson. 
She  recognized  Balmung,  and  began  to  weep."  "  I  think  that  Ilagen 
bad  done  it  by  design,"  oluerves  the  old  bard,  darkly.  Kricmhild 
then  acta  her  hu<iband'*i  warriors  and  licgcx  to  nlay  him  ;  they  are 
tinwilling  to  attack  so  great  a  man  and  their  guest,  and  again  and  again 
arc  foiled  in  the  attempt,  hut  one  after  another  the  ebirfs  and  com- 
panion!) fall,  and  the  few  remaining  take  refuge  in  the  Hall,  to  which 
she  sets  fire.  "  Oh,  how  .<kwect  it  would  have  been  to  die  fighting  in 
the  open  air."  Ija.stly  Ilagcn  is  ovcrpowrrcd  and  brought  hound  to 
the  Uticcn.  Heforc  putting  him  to  death  filie  demands  the  secret  of  tl»e 
Kicbelungen  hoaril.  "  No  one  knows  its  whereabouts  now  but  Ood 
and  myself,  thou  woman  of  hell;  it  fihull  be  lost  and  hidden  from  thee 
for  ever,"  he  replied.  "  llut  I  hare  still  its  sword!  It  waa  that  of 
Siegfried,  my  wcll-belored  ;  be  wore  it  when  la.st  I  saw  him  ;  my  heart 
has  suffered  more  from  his  lo.ss  than  from  all  my  other  woes!"  cried 
Kricmhild,  then,  drawing  it  from  its  scabbard,  she  raised  it  with  both 
handa  and  cut  off'  the  head  of  Hagen. 

"  Alas  that  the  most  vali.iQt  hero  who  ever  rushed  into  battle  shonid 
have  died  by  the  hands  of  a  woman  I"  mourns  the  virago's  husband 
Attila,  who  is  lookiog  on.  But  vengeance  is  agaiu  ready;  the  Queen 
herself  is  smitten  down  by  the  sword,  and  the  barbarous  tragedy  of 
the  poem  comes  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  all  concerned. 

And  now  we  come  on  a  new  order  of  things  when  saints,  magicians, 
and  devils,  as  the  representatives  of  the  good  and  evil  spirits,  take 
possession  of  the  world. 

The  warrior  saint  of  England,  whose  character  Gibbon  has  blackened 
na  *'  the  infamous  Oeoi^c  of  Capjiodocia,"  an  "  Ariau  bishop"  {as  the 
crown  of  bis  olfenee),  survives  this  evil  reputation  (if  iudccd  the  saint 
and  bishop  arc  really  one),  and  sccrns  likely  to  do  so,  ns  the  patron  of 
chivalry  and  dtTender  of  the  faith.  His  "  trusty  sword  Ascalnn/* 
which  always  "went  iu  to  the  liitt,"  ii  a  prominent  feature  in  all  his 
doings.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  Cliampiona  c^'  Clihstendom,  who  set 
forth  on  their  travels   iu  search  of  adventures.      St.   George  *'  parted 
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witli  tlic  other  t.\x  in  ft  broad  plain  wbere  seven  ftcveml  way*  met  by  ii 

braKcri    pillar.'"      After   many   Dioutlm  of  travel    by   sea   aud  land   be 

reached  Egypt,  "  which  he  found   greatly  aunoired   by  a  most  terrible 

aud  daugci'ous  drag;un  ranging   up  and   don-n,^'  who,  unleiw  h«  baa  a 

'I'irg^iu  to  devour  cTcry  day,  "  emits  such  a  pestiferous  sicuch  as  caiiaet  a 

ilague."     The  king's  daughter,  "  tho  must  aiuiable  aud  beautiful  virgin 

""tliut  eyes  ever  beheld,  aixaycd   in  a   pure  white  Arabiau  «ilk/'  is  guing 

*' to  the  place  of  death  accunipauied   by  mntiy  sage   modest   matrons. " 

St.  George  is  told  that  any  kuight  wUu  can  save  the  princess  shall  have 

Jier  ill  marriage,  aud    though,   an   iu   the   case  of  I'ei-seus,  Ihis  sort  of 

bargain  cunsidenibly  detracts  from  the  chivalry  of  his  actiuu,  hu  ruwlviv 

to  tackle  "  the  fell  licast,"  who  was  fifVy  feet  long  aud  spit  fire,  "  wbile 

his  bruzcu  throat  scut  forth    souuds  mure  terrible  Ihau  tbuudor."      The 

«ucuuntcr  is,  of  course,  tcrriiic,  and  the  cutting  and  slashing,  the  blood 

nod  the  wouuds,  go  on  for  a  couple  of  pagca.     St.  QeorgCt  at  last, 

*'  hardly  beset,  took  reAige  under  an  orango-trce,  whose  rare  virtue  is 

^liat  no  vcniomuiui  beast  eau  live  beneath  it."     As   soon  aa  his  ooumge 

revived,  he  "  emote  the  burning  dragon  under  his  yellow  buruidicd 

belly,  Itcncath  the  ving,  where  it  was  lender  aud  vilhout  scale.      His 

good    ftwurd    A»calon,    with   an  easy   pa.'tsage,   wcui   to   the  very   htlt 

througb  the  draguu'H  liver  and  heart,  and  his  vital  spirit  yielded  to  tlie 

conquering    sword."     'llio  "  ehantic  brood   of  fire-dnikcs,  giants,  aud 

inalioious  turbaucd  Turks,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  thcni,  (wme  apparently 

into  the  programme  of  all  the  stories  of  saiuta  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"We  are  now  iu  Ihe  full  siring  of  the  romaiieca  of  the  middle  ngea,— 
Ihe  "  Launcelot  (In  line,"  the  «  Mortc  ri'Arthnr,"  the  "Talcs  of  the 
Round  Table,"  whereof  the  German  |ioem  of  Tercival  consists  of 
■nearly  25,000  liiies,  and  that  of  TriHtan  of  23,n00;  a  trrrible  instance  b 
'mentionetl  of  €0,000  more  or  less  I  The  Knglish  editions  cbicHy  sur- 
vive in  the  prose  form,  always  much  later  than  those  in  veru.  The 
Varly  manner  of  rcmunling  wonderfnl  deeds  and  stories  of  great  men 
^8  always,  of  coiir^e,  in  rhythm  or  rhyme,  as  being  more  easy  to  rcmem- 
•ber,  and  eftcn  allitcraHvc.  'Ilicsc  poems  were  clianted  by  the  scatda, 
f^lremrn,  bards,  and  minstrels  in  the  nortti,  and  the  jonglcurk,  diseurs, 
troubadours,  and  cIlftut^rfs,  by  what<'Tcr  nanics  they  were  called,  in  the 
«outh. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thiiieenth  centuries,  as  the  habit  of  reading 
became  more  common  in  the  world,  tlicsc  stories  were  turned  into  proio 
iTomanccK,  nnd  in  mony  eases  the  original  ballads  and  poems  bare  been 
'entirely  lost.  Two  great  cycles  arc  to  be  traced.  That  of  the"  Round 
Table,"  nnd  the  Carloviiigian  romances.  In  luith  these  series  the  sword 
bears  an  impoilaut  jiart,  and  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  personages 
of  each  drama,  llie  story  of  Arthur  has  received  a  frc»b  lea^e  of 
'interest  from  the  new  poet  laureate  of  the  *'  Round  Tabic."  ]t  baa 
•gained  in  vivid  and  gorgeous  imagery,  bnt  the  simplicity  of  tlie  old 
"  Morte  d'Arthur,^'  trausLatcd  by  Sir  Tliomaa  Malory,  has  a  grutt  cUonu. 
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This  i«  "  how  Arthur,  hy  the  mean  of  Merlin^  gat  Excalihur  his  sword 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lakr"  t — "They  two  were  riding  hy  a  fair  water 
and  hroad,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  lake  Arthur  was  ware  of  an  arm, 
clothed  in  white  samite,  that  held  a  fair  sword  in  that  hand,  and  a 
^damsel  going  upon  the  lake,  of  whom  Merlin  bade  hiin  ask  the  swonl." 
f^This  the  Lady  of  the  Luke  giv»s  him,  on  coudiUou  that  he  would  grant 
her  a  boon,  "  what  she  would,  to  be  required  wheu  aud  where  she 
chose," — a  Bomewhat  wide  eugagecoeut. 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  after  the  final  batUe  near  Salisbury  has 
been  fought  aud  lost,  Arthur,  wouuded  sorely  uuio  death,  coiumaaded 
the  last  of  his  knights,  the  bold  Sir  Bcdevire,  to  take  Excalibnr  and 
tbrow  it  into  the  water.  "  Aud  behold,  when  he  saw  that  noble 
Bword,  the  pommel  and  haft  all  of  precious  stones,  he  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart,  and  hid  it  under  a  tree;  and  when  he  came  to  the  king 
again  be  asked  him  what  had  he  seen,  and  Bedcrire  answered, 
'Nothing  but  waves  and  winds/  'That  was  untruely  said,'  answered 
tbe  king;  'go  and  do  my  command,  as  thou  art  to  mc  lief  aud  dear; 
spare  not,  but  throw  it  in.'  And  Sir  Bcdevire  went,  and  again  he 
thought  it  sin  and  shame  to  throw  away  that  noblo  sword,  aud  he 
fluug  in  the  scabbard.  And  once  more  tlic  king  asked  him  what  had 
he  seen,  and  he  replial  again,  '  Nothing  but  the  waters  wap  and  waves 
wan.'  'Ab,  traitor  and  untrue,*  said  King  Arthur,  'thou  has  betrayed 
me  twice  !  Who  would  wend  that  thou  that  hast  been  to  me  so  lief 
and  dear,  and  art  named  a  nohic  knight,  wouldest  lictray  mc  for  tbe 
riches  of  the  aword!  But  now  go  again  lightly,  for  thy  long  taiTying  hath 
set  mc  in  great  jeopardy.  And  but  tlion  do  now  as  I  bid  thee,  if  ever  I 
sec  thee  I  will  slay  thcc  witli  mine  own  hand.'  Then  Sir  Bcdevire  took 
the  svord,  and  went  to  the  water's  side  and  threw  it  in  as  far  as  be 
might ;  and  there  came  a  hand  above  the  water  and  met  it  and 
caught  it,  and  so  shook  it  thrice  and  brandislicd,  aud  vanished  away. 
Then  the  king  bade  him  carry  him  to  the  lake,  and  he  took  Arthur  ou 
his  back  and  so  went  with  him  to  that  water-side:  and  a  little  barge 
hoved  even  fast  by  the  bank,  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  aud  all  tuul 
black  hoodsj  and  there  received  him  three  queens  with  great  mourning, 
and  all  wept  and  shrieked  when  they  saw  King  Arthur.  '  Now  put 
.mc  in  the  liargc,'  said  he,  and  in  one  of  their  laps  he  laid  his  head. 
And  so  then  they  rowed  from  the  land. 

"Then  Sir  Bedevire  cried,  'Ah,  my  lord  Arthur,  what  shall  become 
of  me  now  ye  go  from  mc  and  leave  mc  hero  alone  among  my 
enemies  ?'  '  Comfort  thyself,'  said  the  king,  '  and  do  as  well  as  thou 
mayst,  for  in  me  is  no  trust  for  to  trust  in,  and  if  thou  hear  never 
more  of  me,  pray  for  my  soid,  for  I  will  into  the  ^"aIe  of  Avilion,  there 
to  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wowid;'  and  so  they  rowed  away  firom  the 
land  aud  wci-c  seen  nu  more.  Yet  some  say  that  King  Arthur  is 
not  dead,  and  that  be  will  come  again,  and  that  he  shall  win  tho 
Holy  Cross." 

VOL.   XXIVI1I.  a   B 
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The  CarloTiDgian  poems  are  considered  by  rauriel,  in  his  "  Epop^ 
Chevalereeque  du  Moyene  Age,"  to  be  much  the  same  in  date  as 
tiie  Arthurian  cycle.  How  important  the  effect  of  tfaeir  recitation 
was  considered  appears  in  the  story  of  the  minstrel  Taillefer,  riding 
before  "  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,"  into  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
chanting  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  as  be  rushed 
on  the  English  axes,  and  dying  in  the  act. 

"  Tidllefer,  qni  moult  bien  chanUit, 
Sar  na  cneval  qui  tost  allai^ 
Devftot  le  Dno  all&it  chuitaiit 
De  Karlemsgae  et  de  RoUnt, 
Et  d'Olivier  et  des  vaualB, 
Qui  mourarent  en  RonoeTUs," 

is  the  account  given  in  the  "  Roman  du  Rou." 

The  Charlemagne  (not  of  history  but  romance)  was  a  very  great 
man !  "  twenty  feet  high,  as  the  Latins  said/'  of  "  strength  as  great, 
and  stem  aspect,  with  black  hair  and  a  ruddy  countenance."  His 
sword  was  called  "  Joyeuse,"  and  with  it  on  one  occasion  he  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  Saracens,  forced  his  way  to  their  standard, 
cutting  in  two  the  long  and  massive  spear  which  sustained  it,  and 
-cleaving  the  skull  of  the  ferocious  Ibramin,  King  of  Seville;  8,000 
Saracens  were  slain  before  night.  Ailer  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Great,  Joyeuse  was  buried  with  him ;  and  Otho  III.,  when  he  opened 
the  grave  at  Aix  in  1001,  is  declared  to  have  found  him  "  sitting  on 
a  golden  throne,  in  his  imperial  robes,  his  sword  by  hia  side,  ready 
to  come  to  life  once  more."  This  was  the  belief  concerning  most  of 
the  great  popular  heroes  of  that  period.  They  were  too  living  in  the 
memory  of  the  nations  for  their  deaths  to  be  suppose  permanenUy 
;pos8ible — they  had  only  retired  for  a  time,  as  it  were,  and  would 
certainly  return  to  redress  all  grievances. 

The  sword  of  Charlemagne's  great  champion  Roland,  the  hero  <^ 
the  "Orlando  Furioso,"  "  once,"  we  are  told  by  Ariosto,  "  belonged  to 
Hector,"  and  was  called  Durindana.*  She  is  the  object  of  almost 
-as  much  ardent  devotion,  and  the  cause  of  as  much  desperate 
fighting,  as  any  other  of  the  heroines,  and  is  always  mentioned  by 
name,  with  epithets  qualifying  her  as  *'  the  noble,"  "  the  true,"  "  the 
brave.'' 

Among  other  feats  the  hero,  by  her  means,  as  is  well  known,  cut 
his  way  straight  through  the  mountains  into  Spain,  the  mighty  gap  in 
the  rocks,  called  the  "  Breche  de  Roland,"  still  remaining  to  show 
the  truth  of  the  story.     The  farewell  of  Roland  to  his  beloved  sword, 

*  A  modem  French  poet  pnta  into  the  moath  of  » troabadonr  of  the  time  of  Charlemagna 
the  idea  of  the  Lving  aoul  ia  the  Bword : — 

"  Darendal  a  conqtiis  1'  Espagne, 
JoyeoM  a  dompttf  le  Lomhard, 

Denz  glaivea 

Dont  tee  lamea  d'un  divin  flot  fnrent  tremp^, 

ScBun  jnmelles  de  ^ite,  hdroine*  d'acier, 

En  qui  vivait  dn  fer  rtrae  myitiruoae." — hafille  de  BtUni. 
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vhea  dviug  after  the  fatal  battle  of  fioaccraUes,  is  thus  given  by^  bd 
old  FrcDch  chronicle  ia  a  prose  passage  full  of  pathos  : — 

Tweuty  thousaad  Chnstians  hud  been  exterminated  by  the  infidel ; 
and  only  a  hundred  heroes  were  lefl.  These  Roland  rallied  to  the  sound 
of  his  faiuous  ivory  horn,  threw  himself  once  more  on  the  Saracens,  nod 
alew  a  great  mullilude,  including  the  kiag.  But  one  by  one  his  com- 
pauioDs  dropped  olf  dead,  and  fioland  at  Icugth,  left  almost  alouc,  out 
of  breath  with  having  fought  so  lonj;,  bruised  by  blows  from  stones,  and 
wounded  by  lour  lance-th rusts,  turned  his  horiic  iisidc,  grieving  over  the 
death  of  so  many  Christious  and  valiant  men.  And  he  mode  hia  way 
through  the  forest  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Cezerc,  There  he  got 
vff  his  horse,  and  threw  himself  under  a  tree  by  a  great  maas  of  rock, 
iu  the  midst  of  a  meadow  of  fair  grass,  above  the  valley  of  Roocevalles. 
He  had  by  his  side  Durendal,  his  good  sword — mnrvellously  fashioned, 
marvellously  bright  and  sliiirp,  was  ntie.  He  drew  her  from  iier  scabbard, 
and,  looking  at  her,  he  began  to  weep  and  to  say,  "  Oh,  my  good,  oh, 
my  heanttful,  my  Iieloved  sword,  into  wliat  hands  wilt  thou  fall?  Who 
will  be  thy  muster  ?  Oh,  truly  may  ho  who  liiids  thee  any  he  is  in  luck. 
He  need  not  fear  his  enemies  in  battle,  for  the  smallest  of  the  wonnds 
thou  makcst  is  mortal !  Oh,  what  pity  'twere  if  thow  Bhouldest  come  to 
the  hand?  of  a  man  not  valiant,  hut  wliat  worec  mishap  if  thou  shuuldest 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Saracen  I"  And  tlicrcupun  the  fear  came  upon 
him  (hat  Durendnl  mif^ht  be  found  by  some  infidel,  and  he  strovo  to 
break  her  before  he  died,  Mc  stniek  three  times  with  her  on  the  rock 
beside  him,  and  the  rock  was  rent  from  the  cronrn  to  the  foot,  but  the 
aword  was  not  broken.  Ho  then  bleir  his  horn,  hoping  that  some  friend 
might  hear  and  eome  to  his  help,  to  whom  he  might  give  the  sword, 
but  there  was  no  answer  ;  and  again  he  blew  so  loud  that  the  horn* 
burst.  This  episode  of  the  weakiicaa  of  the  strong  man  and  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  hero  seeuiM  to  have  been  n  very  favouritu  one  with  the 
chroniclers  and  .jongleurs;  it  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  diflcreat 
forms  in  several  of  the  pf)cm9  of  very  early  date,  given  by  Pauricl. 

The  [Kicms  go  on  to  tell  how  the  bloat  was  beard  distinctly  in  the 
army  nf  Charlemagne,  who  waa  troubled,  and  sought  to  return  to  as»ist 
bis  nephew,  hut  the  traitor  Ganclon  persuaded  him  that  it  was  only 
Roland  hunting  in  the  Forest.  At  length,  however,  the  sound  brought 
up  the  only  two  Paladins  still  left  alive.  Sir  Baldwin  and  Sir  Terry,  who 
were  wandering  on  the  mountains.  Roland,  parched  with  thirst  from 
Ilia  wounds,  entreated  them  for  water,  and  they  went  Itither  and 
thither  in  vain  seeking  it.  Meantime  a  Saracen,  coming  by  chance 
to  the  spot  where  the  hero  lay,  aeized  Durendal,  and  strovo  to  carry  her 


"  Ok  (at  m  UmI  of  tlwt  dread  bora, 
Oa  PoHtarabuD  eolioM  borne, 

ThAt  to  Kinir  Cluu-Iet  Oid  ooa*  I 
When  Itovluia  bnve,  and  OliTiMr, 
And  ercry  l'Al*<]in  •bd  Vtiet, 

On  ftwicdvatlea  died  !  ' — Uartt,iom. 

a  K  2 
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off  J  but  the  dving  RoJund,  suddenly  starting  up,  wrenche<l  the  sword 
from  his  hand,  kUle<1  him  with  it  at  one  blow,  nnd  fainted.  lie 
re«>TcrcU  sufficiently,  however,  on  the  return  of  hia  friends,  to  make  a 
Terj'  long  prayer  in  \-er*e,  after  which  "  his  soul  was  immediately  carried 
up  to  heavcu  hy  u  troop  of  angels."  Charlemagne,  when  he  heard  the 
bad  news,  returned  ou  hi);  steps  to  revenue  the  death  of  his  uciihetr  auU 
of  the  twelve  Faladios.  At  his  prayer  the  suu's  course  was  stopped  io 
hcaveu,  "tut  it  was  for  Josiia,"  to  ciiahlc  htm  to  6m«h  the  battle  of 
Sar^^osea  comfortably,  "  and  60,000  Saracens  were  slain  on  the  field,'' 
adds  the  chroaieler  compUeently.  Rut  the  heroine  Dnrenilal,  who  by 
some  mishap  had  after  all  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  intidcl,  secno* 
to  hare  been  lost  for  ever,  which  ia  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  race  of 
Bolands  is  now  extinct. 

Tlic  Saracen*  continued  to  fulfil  the  part  of  scorecrow  for  rery  loog. 
One  of  the  most  popular  stories  in  Kngland,  which  still  exists  in  the  folk- 
lore  of  the  New  Forest,  was  that  of  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Karl  (thut  is)  of 
Southampton,  who  is  perpetually  engaged  with  them.  lie  has  for  hit 
love  Josyan,  daughter  of  a  Saracen  king,  to  whose  court  he  has  been 
carried  as  a  slave  at  seven  years  old,  when  he  is  already  strong'  enough 
to  knock  down  two  men  with  cudgels. 

Josyan  "  u  the  fairest  thing  on  live/'  "  so  bright  of  view." 

"  Then  nv*  kim  thia  fair  nifty  (mud), 
A  gooil  Mword  chat  hight  ^lotjjA;. 
Th«j«  wk>  no  h«tt«r  iiuder  the  lun. 
Many  a  buid  tlKrewitli  waa  wan. 
8b«  gtve  hini  sHheooa  euvli  a  sU-«d, 
The  Dsat  aver  on  gnuud  ytdc, 
Fiill  well  I  <Mn  his  tuune  Mil, 
Meu  call*!]  bin  Aruuld." 

Mounted  on  thia  horse  and  armed  with  this  sword,  he  killed  the 
inevitable  "  drake,"  or  dragon,  which  crops  up  in  every  hero's  carccTj 
after  a  terrific  encounter,  wherein  Morglay  cuts  oft'  five  feet  of  the  scaly 
tail,  which  had  sorely  tormented  the  knight  during  the  atrngglc.  Ikitli 
in  the  accounts  of  the  saints  and  the  knights,  the  great  tinmcuess  of  the 
incidents  seems  to  show  n  sort  of  ideal  to  which  each  must  conform; 
there  is  always  a  dragon  of  some  kind  to  slay,  a  damsel  to  win,  and  a 
score  or  two  of  giants  to  master ;  and  "  twelve  companions"  arc  very 
usual.  The  recital  of  his  exploits  against  the  iufidcl  with  the  help  of 
his  own  private  giant,  Ascapart,  is  exceedingly  long  and  rather  tiresome, 
nnd  when  he  is  happily  married  to  Josyau  one  is  in  hopes  that  the  end 
is  at  hand^  when  suddenly  wc  And  him  returning  to  Kngtand  to  help  a 
friend  who  lias  been  wronged  hy  '*  King  I'xlgar."  Encamping  at  Pntney 
(most  prosaic  of  battle-grounds),  he  leaves  his  troops,  and  goc^  with  only 

*  TIiG  old  Ckroniclen  either  nsed  tba  word  aunnly  aa  meatuag  Pagan,  ' '  BUitcreaiit,"  cr 
oonfrmnilnl  aII  timu*  awl  pliwrn  in>wt  gallantly.  ImoRrKff  nf  MoDmguth  OsUa  GonDUnd.  a 
Diutikli  kt<  K  d«ft'at«<l  aad  wp(u««l  by  .Mfrcd,  "  King  *t  tbo  Afhcana ;"  aad  io  thn  aparioBa 
lavs  of  luiword  tha  ConfesBor  it  i>  inentKHted  that  "  King  Arthur  dafealcd  tbe  Sftrsooo.'* 
"  Two  Afncao  Siaraccn  klagi  tovadad  IreUsd,"  aaya  anollter  aatlKirity. 
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twelve  knights  to  the  king  at  Weatmmster  to  ask  for  justice.  Edgar 
will  give  no  answer,  and  Bevis,  haying  taken  up  his  abode  "  in  an  inn," 
hears  a  proclamatioa  that  the  citizens  are  to  barricade  every  street  and 
seize  him  alive  or  dead.  He  is  then  attacked  by  the  king's  steward 
with  a  great  troop  of  men. 

"  All  two  hundred  he  slew  to  ground ;" 

but  in  a  sad  encounter  in  "Goose  Lane"  the  twelve  companions  are 
all  killed.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  he  fights  his  way  alone  to  the 
Cheap  or  Market  Place  of  the  City  of  London,  where  he  is  beset  by 
innumerable  crowds,  but,  mounted  on  Arundel,  and  armed  with  the 
terrible  Morglay,  "  many  he  felled,  many  he  slew."  The  horse,  who  is 
at  least  half  iu  the  defence,  kicked  and  bit,  and  kept  his  assailants 
forty  feet  away,  while  his  master  cut  ofif  the  heads  of  all  who  were 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  behind  within  reach  of  the 
dreadful  sword.  Having  fought,  however,  great  part  of  the  day  and 
the  whole  night,  Bevis,  though  not  wounded,  was  nearly  worn  out, 
and  even  the  iadomitablc  Arundel  stood  motionless,  bathed  to  his  fet- 
locks iu  blood  and  surrounded  by  dead  bodies.  The  day  dawned,  and 
he  was  about  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  burgher  well  armed  and 
mounted,  when  his  sons,  one  of  them  Sir  Guy,  "  bearing  in  his  hand 
the  sword  that  was  once  Lancelot's,"  hearing  of  his  danger,  hurry  up 
from  Putney  full  speed,  with  four  thousand  knights,  after  which  the 
fight  is  once  more  renewed  vigorously. 

"  The  blood  fell  on  that  pavement, 
llight  down  to  Temple  Bar  it  went, 
ISo  many  men  at  once  were  never  seen  dead, 
For  the  water  of  Thames  for  blood  WU  red. 
Fro  St.  Maty  Bowe  to  London  Utone, 
(That  ilke  time  was  housen  none)." 

Sixty  thousand  men  were  slain  (a  favourite  number  in  romance 
fighting),  when  the  terrified  Edgar  makes  all  right  by  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Sir  Guy.  Then  all  ends  comfortably  and 
honourably  for  everybody,  except  for  the  sixty  thousand  men,  more  or 
less,  who  are  evidently  not  worth  talking  about,  except  as  testifying  to 
the  valour  of  the  knights  and  great  people. 

"  The  sword  of  Bevis,"  says  Selden  solemnly,  "  is  kept  as  a  relique 
in  Arundel  Castle,  not  equally  in  length  as  it  is  worn  now,  but  as  that 
of  Edward  III.  in  "Westminster  Abbey." 

We  now  come  down  to  purely  historical  personages,  although  the 
Cid  may  be  said  to  inherit  all  the  qualities  of  a  true  knight  of 
romance,  and  his  sword  Tizona  may  almost  rank  with  that  of  Boland 
for  the  manner  and  fame  of  its  exploits.  With  her  he  swore  to  kill 
himself  if  ever  she  were  overcome  by  his  fault  or  cowardice.  She 
was  won  after  this  fashion,  as  given  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
the  original  of  which  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  though  the  present  form  is  probably  a  century  later  in  date. 
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The  traDslation  by  Southey  Tras  compiled  by  him  from  such  editions  and 
MSS.  as  he  thought  most  trustworthy. 

Having  won  fire-and-twenty  pitched  battles  and  many  cities  from 
the  Moors,  among  others  the  right  noble  city  of  Valencia,  the  Cid 
determined  to  dwell  there,  and  he  sent  for  Dona  Ximena,  bis  wife^ 
and  her  two  daughters  from  the  monastery  where  they  were.  And 
going  forth  on  his  horse  Bavieca,  whom  he  rode  for  the  first  time, 
three  leagues  to  greet  them,  who  can  tell  the  joy  that  was  made  at 
their  meeting  ?  Hear  what  he  said  who  was  born  in  happy  hour  :  "  You, 
dear  and  honoured  wife,  and  you,  my  daughters,  my  heart  and  bouI^ 
enter  with  me  into  Valencia ;  this  is  the   inheritance  I   have  won  for 

you "      The    winter   is   past,  and  Alarch  is   coming  in,  when 

tidings  came  to  the  Cid  from  beyond  sea  that  King  Yusef,  who  dwelt 
in  Morocco,  was  coming  to  lay  siege  to  the  town  with  50,000  men. 
And  he  stored  it  well  with  food  and  needful  things.  And  one  day  the 
Cid  took  Ximeua  by  the  hand  and  her  daughters,  and  made  them  go 
up  upon  the  highest  tower  of  the  Alcazar,  and  they  looked  towards 
the  sea  and  saw  the  great  power  of  the  Moors,  and  hqw  they  drew 
near,  beating  their  tambours  and  with  great  uproar.  And  Ximena's 
heart  failed  her,  and  she  asked  the  Cid  if  peradventure  God  would 
deliver  him  from  these  enemies. 

"  Fear  not,  honoured  woman,"  said  he ;  "  you  shall  see  me  fight,  by 
the  help  of  God  and  holy  Mary  Mother;  my  heart  kindles  because 
ye  are  here.  The  more  Moors  the  more  glory"  (which  words  passed 
into  a  proverb).  The  tambours  sounded  now  a  great  alarum,  and  the 
sun  was  shining.  "  Cheer  up,"  said  my  Cid,  "  this  is  a  glorious  day." 
But  Ximeua  was  seized  with  such  fear  as  if  her  heart  would  have 
broken.  Then  the  good  Cid  Campeador  stroked  his  beard  and  said, 
"  Before  fifteen  days  are  over,  if  it  please  God,  the  tambours  shall 
soimd  only  at  your  bidding." 

The  battle  begins.  "  Great  was  the  slaying  and  smiting  in  a  short 
time."  The  Moors  were  so  great  a  number  that  they  were  in  the 
hour  of  overcoming  the  Christians,  but  the  Cid  encouraged  them  with 
a  loud  voice,  shouting,  "  God  and  Santiago  \"  and  the  Moors  were 
dismayed  and  began  to  fly.  The  Bishop  Don  Hieronymo.  that  perfect 
one  with  the  shaven  crown,  he  had  his  fill  in  that  battle,  fighting 
with  both  hands.  And  the  Cid  made  such  mortality  among  them 
that  the  blood  ran  from  his  wrist  to  his  elbow.  "  Great  pleasure  had 
he  in  his  horse  Bavieca  that  day,  to  find  himself  so  well  mounted,  and 
he  came  up  with  King  Yusef  and  smote  him  three  times,  but  the  king 
escaped  from  under  the  sword,  and  heing  on  a  fleet  horse  could  not  be 
overtaken.  And  my  Cid  won  from  him  his  good  sword  l^zona,  which 
is  to  say  the  Firebrand."  "  God,  how  joyful  was  my  Cid  with  the 
fleecy  beard  r 

After  a  while  King  Alfonso,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  the  Cam- 
peador, gave  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  two  Infantes  of  Carrion^ 
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and  tlicy  diiiiigcd  sironls  with  lum  bcfurc  tlio  kiug',  and  did  homage  as 
ha  sons-io'law ;  by  which  means  Tizoiia,  and  Colada  his  sccund  sword, 
got  iuto  rory  uuworlhy  liands. 

Two  years  after  their  marriage  did  they  sojoiira  in  Valencia  in 
peace  and  pK>iMiirc,  when  there  came  lu  ]miss  a  misadventure,  and 
they  feJI  out  with  the  Cid,  in  whom  there  was  no  faalt.  A  tame  lion 
belonging  to  the  Cid  made  its  escape,  and  the  Infantes  run  from  it 
witli  great  cowardice,  and,  trying  to  escape,  fell  nmong  the  wine  Ices; 
and  "  you  never  saw  sueh  sport  as  was  made,  but  my  Cid  forbade  the 
laughter."  Then  the  Princes,  (aking  umbrage  against  him,  determined 
to  VcFCiigc  themselves  on  his  danghtcnt.  And  firstly  they  declared 
that  it  was  their  desire  to  return  to  Carrion  (fit  name  for  such  niffians) 
and  to  take  their  wives  with  them.  "  Sly  sons,''  answered  the  Cid, 
"  I  am  troubled  at  what  yc  say,  for  when  ye  take  away  my  daughters 
yc  tdlce  my  very  heart-strings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fitting  that  yc 
do  as  ye  »ay."  Unt  Ximena  had  great  misgivings,  for,  said  she, 
"These  our  sons-in-law  arc  traitorous  and  false  at  heart."  But  the 
Cid  was  displeased  at  this,  aud  marvelled  greatly,  and  he  would  not 
IkUctc  it,  and  let  them  go. 

A\'itb  a  great  train  of  horses  and  mules,  and  much  tr-casure  giveu 
by  tlic  father  to  bis  daughters,  they  crossed  the  Bouro  by  a  ford, 
and,  coming  to  a  greeu  lawn  in  the  midst  of  an  oak  forest,  encamped. 
The  mountains  were  high,  the  trees  were  thick  and  lofty,  and  there 
were  wild  beasts  in  that  place.  Early  in  the  morning  they  ordered 
the  tents  to  be  struck  and  the  beasts  laden,  and  sent  on  all  their 
coDipany.  Then  the  Infantes  tore  the  mantles  and  garments  from  off 
their  wives,  held  them  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  beat  them  with 
the  girths  of  their  saddles,  kicking  them  with  their  spurs.  And  tiie 
women  (the  daughtei-s  of  the  Cid)  said,  "  Don  D'c^o  and  Don 
Ferraudo,  you  have  strong  swords  and  of  sharp  edge — the  one  is  caU&i 
Colada  and  the  other  Tizoua — cut  off  our  head.^,  but  do  not  do  us  this 
dishonour."  But  tlie  Infuutca  hearkened  not.  At  length,  leaving  them 
half  dead,  to  the  mountain  birds  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  they 
rode  away,  taking  away  even  their  mantles  and  other  ganucuts.  But 
their  eousin  Fcliz  Munoz,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Cid  to  watch 
over  them,  wuti  troubled  at  heart  and  suspected  nuschief,  and  turned 
aside  from  the  rcsi  of  the  Itand  and  rode  back  secretly  ;  uud  he  found 
Dona  Elvira  and  Dona  Sol  lying  senseless,  and  with  much  ado, 
wrapping  them  in  his  cloak,  he  carried  them  on  his  horse  wounded 
and  bleeding  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  and  after  a  time  got 
them  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  he  went  to  tell  their  father  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  them. 

The  Cid,  enraged,  nppcals  to  King  Alfonso,  who  summoTis  a  Cortes 
in  Toledo.  "  Only  two  have  I  held  since  I  was  king,  and  now  this 
third  fur  the  love  of  the  Cid,  that  he  may  demand  justice  against  the 
Jnfantes,  for  the  wrong  that  wc  know."     My  Cidj  accomjianicd  by  his 
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knigbta,  came  and  took  his  scat  od  au  ivory  chair  which  he  had  seut 
on  before ;  "  he  ha<l  won  it  in  Valencia ;  it  had  belonged  to  the 
kings  thereof.  And  ho  vras  stroViog  \\\%  heard,  which  ■•Aas  a  wbt  of 
hia  when  he  was  angry."  "  A  red  skin  with  point*  of  gold  niy  Cid 
ahrajs  worc^  over  a  shirt  as  white  as  the  sun,  a  coif  of  scarlet,  and 
hia  long  beard  (which  no  ninn  had  erer  dared  to  tonch)  was  bound 
with  a  cord'*  for  sorrow. 

He  is  desired  to  tcU  his  gi-ievaiice  to  the  CorteSj  and  he  roae  and 
said,  "  Sir,  there  ia  no  reason  for  making  long  sjiecches,  and  taking 
up  time.  1  demand  of  the  Infantes  two  swords  which  1  gare  into 
their  keeping.  The  one  i$  Colada  and  the  other  ISzona.  I  won  them 
like  a  man.  When  they  left  my  daughters  in  the  oak  forest,  they 
choac  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  i  let  them  give  hack  the  swordst 
since  tliey  arc  no  longer  my  sons-in-law." 

And  the  Alcaldes  took  eounsel,  and  judged  that  they  should  be 
restored.  So  they  brought  Colada  and  Tizona,  and  the  king  drew  tlie 
awonls,  and  tlie  whole  Court  shone  with  tUcir  brightneas;  thvir  hilta 
were  of  solid  gold,  all  the  good  men  of  the  Cortes  mai-velled  at 
them.  And  the  Cid  rose  and  received  them^  and  kissed  tlic  kiog'a 
hand,  and  went  back  to  hia  ivory  seat.  And  he  took  the  swords  in 
his  hand  and  looked  at  them ;  they  could  not  change  them,  fur  the  Cid 
knew  them  well;  and  his  whole  frame  rejoiced,  and  he  smiled  from 
his  heart.  And  he  laid  them  on  \m  lap  and  said,  "  Ah,  my  sworda 
Colada  aud  Tizoua,  truly  may  I  say  of  you  that  you  arc  the  best 
sworda  in  Spain,  and  1  von  you — for  I  did  not  get  you  cither  by 
buying  or  by  barter.  I  gave  you  in  kec{)ing  to  the  Infantes  of  Carrion, 
that  they  might  do  honour  tu  my  daughters  with  you.  But  yc  wore 
not  for  them  1  TUoy  kept  you  hungry,  and  did  not  feed  you  with 
Quah  as  ye  are  wont  to  be  fed.  Well  is  il  for  you  that  ye  bare 
cscapeil  that  thruldum,  and  are  come  again  to  my  hands,  and  liapiiy 
man  am  I  to  recover  you  I" 

The  Inlantes  are  in  hopes  that  this  sacrifice  ma,\  juit  an  end  to  the 
matter,  but  the  Cid  ucxt  uska  for  all  the  great  Ircasnre  which  he  had 
given  with  bis  daughters ;  and  the  Court  (which  soems  to  twTe 
pos&cssed  great  authority  with  princes  aud  i>eople  alike)  oondeouis  them 
to  make  restitution  of  this  also. 

Then,  finally,  with  riaiug  wrath,  the  old  lion,  who  seems  all  this  time 
to  have  been  lashiug  hia  tail,  now  demands  vengeance  on  the  traitors 
who  had  dishonoured  him  and  hia  children,  "  committing  offence 
against  God  and  the  faith,  aud  the  truth  thoy  had  vowed  to  their 
wives — dog.i  and  traitors.  ]f  you  aud  your  Cortes  will  not  right  me, 
I  will  take  it  on  myself,  and  will  take  them  by  the  throat  aud  drag 
them  to  Valencia  prisoners,  aud  feed  them  there  with  the  food  tbey 
deserve."  And  the  king  was  wroth  at  his  tone,  and  the  Infante^, 
craven  fellowa  as  they  arc,  who  have  not  yet  dared  to  !ijx:ak,  bc^iu 
to  defend  themselves,  and  the  wliotc  Cortes  is  in  an  uproar;  «woi-ds  arc 
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drawn  and  blows  of  fists  given,  and  threats  of  "pulling  bcftrdii/'  the 
greatest  of  insults,  go  around.  At  length,  with  much  diHicuIty,  the 
king  tn.sii^t!!  on  silence,  while  he  goes  apart  with  the  Alcaldes  into  a 
cbnmhcr.  When  they  come  forth,  tliey  give  scutence  that  the  Infantes, 
mth  their  uncle  and  fosterer,  shall  do  battle  with  three  of  the  Cid^a 
jteoplc  on  the  morrow.  Uut  the  Infautcs  require  three  weeks  to 
prepare,  and  the  king,  at  their  eutrcaty,  "  with  the  jdeasure  of  the 
Cid,*'  granted  them  tiiis  delay,  and  they  returned  home. 

But  the  king  misdoubting  that  they  would  not  appear,  followed 
them  to  Carrion,  where  they  and  a  great  compauy  had  come  toguther, 
having  swora  to  kill  the  champions  uf  the  Cid  before  the  battle,  if  by 
any  means  they  could  tind  cause,  but  they  stood  iu  fear  of  the  king. 
And  they  sent  to  a>tk  liim  of  his  favour,  to  command  that  the  swords 
Coloda  aud  Tizona  should  not  bo  used  in  that  combat.  Dut  King 
ALToasD  declared  tliut  each  side  must  take  the  bc^t  arms  he  could,  and, 
£euiag  a  rescue,  he  decreed  that  auy  wiiu  began  a  tumult  should  bo 
cut  iu  pieces  ou  the  s|>ot. 

Then  the  six  comhutants  laced  their  helmets,  and  put  shield  on  arm 
and  lance  iu  rest;  aud  Don  Ferrando  fuught  with  Fero,  and  he  and 
the  saddle  weut  over  the  liorso's  heels  at  the  hrst  onset,  but  ho  rose 
agaiu,  aud  I'cro  drcw  his  swonl  and  wcut  at  him  ;  but  tvhcu  he  saw 
Tizoua  over  him,  even  before  ho  received  a  bluw  fnmi  it,  he  cried 
out  that  he  confessed  himself  conquered.  And  Martin  fought  with 
Don  Oicgo,  and  they  brake  their  lances  on  each  other ;  and  then  Martin 
drew  forth  Colada,  the  brightness  uf  whiuli  Hashed  over  the  whole  Held, 
for  it  was  a  marvellous  sword,  and  he  dealt  the  Infante  a  back- 
luudcd  blow,  which  sheared  off  the  crown  of  his  heloic-t  and  the  hair 
of  his  head,  and  his  ttkin  also.  This  stmkc  dealt  be  with  the  precious 
Colada,  and  Diego,  surely  dismayed,  turned  his  horac  aud  Qed ;  anil 
Martin  went  after  him  and  dealt  him  another  blow  with  the  flat  aide  ot 
it,  aud  the  Infante  Ix-gan  tu  cry  aloud,  "Great  GikI,  help  mc  and  save 
mc  from  that  sword  !"  And  thou  ho  rode  away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
while  Martin  drove  him  from  the  lists  crying,  "  Get  out,  Don  Traitor  I" 
So  the  fight  ended,  and  the  Infantes  were  declared  notorious  traitors, 
and  their  lineage  never  held  up  its  head  from  that  day ;  while  the 
daughters  of  the  Cid  made  two  far  more  honourable  marriages  with  tho 
lafuutca  of  Arragon  and  Navarre. 

Once  again  Tizona  makes  her  appearance  in  tlie  last  scene  of  this 
strange  eventful  history.  When  the  Cid  sickened  unto  death,  in  109(f, 
in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  he  licani  that  King  Huear,  sou 
of  Yuscf,  was  about  to  return  and  orengc  his  defeat,  with  scvcu- 
aiid>thirty  king*,  and  a  mighty  ]iowcr  of  Moors,  stirring  np  the 
whole  pagani-tni  of  Barbury  to  besiege  Valcucia.  I-ying  on  his  bed 
aloDc  in  his  palace,  the  Cid  was  deviiung  how  lie  might  withstand 
their  coming,  when  at  midnight  there  came  a  great  light  aud  a  great 
odour,  marvellously  «wcet,  and  the  likeness  of  an  old  man  with  keys 
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in  bis  band.  And  he  said,  "  I  am  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  I  come  to  warn  thee  that  in  thirty  days  thou  must  leave 
this  world ;  ....  but  God  will  show  favour  to  thee,  that  thy  people 
shall  discomfit  King  Bucar ;  and  thou,  being  dead,  shall  win  this  battle 
for  the  honour  of  thy  body,  by  the  help  of  St  lago,  whom  God  shall 
send  to  the  business." 

And  the  next  momiog  the  Ci4  called  to  him  his  chief  men  and  hia 
wife.  Dona  Ximena,  and  said,  "  I  am  to  depart  from  amongst  you  in 
thirty  days,  and  how  can  you  defend  Valencia  against  so  great  a 
power?  I  will  tell  you  hereafter,  before  my  death,  how  ye  shall  do." 
And,  the  day  before  he  died,  he  commanded  them,  "  Let  my  body 
first  be  purified  and  anointed,  and  saddle  my  horse  Baneca,  and  arm 
him  well,  and  fasten  me  securely  to  the  saddle,  and  that  on  the 
horse,  and  fasten  mv  sword  Tizona  in  mv  hand,  and  let  there  be 
no  lamentation  made,  that  none  may  know  that  I  am  dead.  And 
then  shall  ye  go  into  Castile  with  all  the  people ;"  whilst  the  army  would 
continue  meanwhile  fighting  with  the  great  array  of  Moors  which  most 
by  that  time  have  lauded. 

And  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  Kiug  Bucar  and  his  host 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Valencia ;  and  by  the  twelfth  day,  everything 
being  prepared  for  the  battle,  the  Cid's  people  got  together  all  tfaeir 
goods,  so  that  they  left  nothing  of  price  in  the  city  but  only  empty 
booses ;  and  at  midnight  they  took  the  body  of  the  Cid,  as  he  had 
commanded,  and  set  it  on  the  horse  Bavieca;  and  it  was  clad  in  a 
surcoat  of  parchment,  painted  cunningly  so  that  it  looked  like  armour, 
and  two  boards  were  fitted  to  the  body  and  fastened  to  the  saddle  : 
his  shield  was  hung  round  bis  neck,  and  the  sword  I'iaooa  in  his 
hand,  and  they  raised  his  arm  and  fastened  it  up  so  subtilly,  tfamt  it 
was  a  marvel  how  upright  he  held  the  sword,  so  that  he  seemed  as  if 
he  were  alive.  And  the  Bishop  Hieronymo  led  the  horse  on  one  aide, 
and  his  squire  on  the  other,  and  a  hundred  chosen  knights,  and  behind 
them  Dona  Ximena  and  her  company,  and  six  hundred  knights  in  the 
rear ;  and  all  went  so  silently  that  it  seemed  there  were  only  a  score. 

And  meantime  the  host,  being  set  in  order,  fell  upon  the  Moors,  and 
the  onset  was  so  sudden  that  they  drove  great  part  into  the  sea ;  and 
King  Bucar  and  his  kin^  were  astonished,  and  it  seemed  to  them  tfiat 
they  saw  70,000  knights  of  the  Christians,  and  before  them  a  knight  of 
great  stature  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  bloody  cross ;  and  of  the  tfair^ 
kings  twenty-and-two  were  slain,  and  the  army  discomfited  for  the  time 
and  kept  at  bay. 

And  thus  there  was  a  pause  in  the  fighting,  when  by  night  the  Cid's 
host  took  the  way  to  Castile,  joining  those  that  had  gone  before.  And 
the  Moors  of  the  suburbs,  and  of  the  army,  after  waiting  a  day  and  night, 
mandhng  at  the  silence  of  the  town,  went  in  and  found  that  it  was 
o^pty,  and  they  came  each  to  his  hooae  which  had  been  h»  hteCore  the 
Gd  won  the  place. 
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Meantime  the  King  Alfonso  Iiad  come  fjrdi  to  meet  ttic  body  of 
the  Cid,  near  Cardena,  and  to  do  it  honour;  and  seeing  that  it  was  yet 
comely  and  frcsU  as  if  it  had  b^en  still  alive,  bebohl,  Dotia  Ximcaa 
would  not  that  it  should  be  laid  in  a  coffin.  And  King  Alfonso  held 
that  what  she  said  was  g(K>dj  nad  he  Kr^iit  for  the  ivory  chair  from 
'SoieAo,  anil  it  was  placed  on  the  right  of  ihc  altar,  ami  tlie  bwly  in  it, 
nubly  clad,  and  in  his  left  hand  Tizona  in  its  Hcabbard,  and  the  strings 
of  his  mantle  in  his  riglit.  And  it  remained  thcrr  ten  years ;  and  when 
Ills  garments  waxed  old,  other  good  oikcs  were  put  upon  it. 

And  they  were  wont  every  year  to  make  a  great  fiMtival  on  the  day 
of  the  Cid'a  death;  and  on  the  seventh  anniversary  a  great  multitude 
asotimbled,  and  many  Moors  and  Jews  came  to  see  the  strange  manner 
of  the  Cid's  body. 

And  it  was  the  custom  of  the  abbot  to  make  a  right  noble  sermon 
to  the  ]M»pIc,  and  iKeansc  the  multitude  woa  .so  great  they  went  out 
into  the  open  place  before  the  monniitcry,  and  he  preached  to  them 
there;  and  there  rcmainc.l  a  Jew  in  the  church  looking  at  the  Cid,  how 
nobly  he  was  seated,  his  face  so  fair  and  comely,  and  his  beard  in  aucb 
goodly  order,  and  Tizona  in  its  scAbhard  ;  and  when  the  Jew  perceived 
lie  yfos  aloue,  he  thought  within  himself,  "  This  is  the  body  of  that 
Kuy  Oiez  the  Cid,  whom  they  aay  no  man  in  the  world  ever  took  by 
the  beard  while  he  lived.  1  will  take  him  by  the  beanl  now,  and  sec 
what  he  will  do  with  me;"  but  before  his  hand  eould  reach  it,  Uod 
would  not  suffer  this  thing  to  he  done,  and  the  Cid  let  go  the  slriugs 
of  bis  mantle  and  laid  hand  on  his  sword  Tizona,  and  drew  it  a  full 
palm's  length   from  the  scabbarfl.      And    the   Jew   swooned   for  great 

ir,  and  cried  out  ho  that  alt  returned  and  looketl  on  the  Cid,  and 
Iw  his  right  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  swoni,  and  that  he  had  drawn 
it  forth  a  full  palm's  length.  And  hpcause  of  this  great  miracle  the 
Jew  was  baptized,  and  remained  in  the  monastery  doing  aerricc  to  the 
body  of  the  Cid  as  long  as  he  lived.  AfVer  this  the  body  was  placed 
iu  a  rault,  ceasing  to  be  "  comely,''  and  upon  the  walls  was  thns  written  : 

"  I,  who  liero  lie  buried  am  tlie  Cid  Ruv  Diex,  vrlio  coniiuarvd  King  Buc^ir,  with 
si x-«n<l- thirty  kings  of  thfl  Moors,  of  wliom  twentjr-»nd-t»<n>  diiMl  in  l.li«  field. 
Before  ValvDcia  I  conijusred  theni,  on  horwback,  aftwr  I  vis.%  dead,  b«ing  Urn 
twcDtj-and-wcond  battl«  which  I  w<^a.  I  am  h?  who  won  Hm  swords  C-jIuln  and 
Tixooa.    God  be  faBised.    Amea." 

"  Colada"  is  said  to  be  "a  aword  of  full  ancient  make,  only  a  cross 
for  itR  hilt,  and  on  one  aide  is  graven  '  Si,  Si/  and  on  titc  other 
'  No,  No.' "  "  I  am  Ti»ona,"  said  the  other,  "  which  was  made  in  the 
era  1040,"  that  is  to  say  iu  the  year  1002  a.u.  It  was  an  hcirluoui 
with  the  Marquesses  of  Falccs,  descended  from  the  Cid  the  Campeador'a 
son-in-law.      Where  is  it  now  to  be  found  ? 

The  history  of  Indian  swords  would  be  a  long  one  in  itself.  The  old 
Ameers  uf  IJcinde  were  Icarued  in  their  science,  and  could  tell  where 
«Tcry  sword  of  renown  was  to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  through 
what  liands  it  had  passed,  and  all  the  vicissitu'les  it  had  endured. 
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Oue  of  tUc  cbief  of  tliesc  was  tbc  rciiotrucd  vrnapou  of  Sivajee,  not 
that  jircsenteJ  to  the  Prince  of  \\'ftlc»  on  Iiis  visit  to  India,  by  iho 
lUjnti  of  Kolapoor,  tlie  itcsoeuclant  of  the  MuUrattn  uliief,  and  uow  Icut  to 
the  South  Keusiiig^ou  Mu»cum^  but  a  much  more  holy  wcapoo.  ipvea  to 
the  great  mau  hy  tlic  Tioddcss  of  War  hcnw^lf,  Bowaimcc.  'I'liia  is  fttUl 
pi-escrved  in  a  temjiic  of  ila  own  ut  Sattara,  whi^ro  it  receives  divine 
hanoui-a  (like  the  sword  of  Acliilies),  oftcrings  of  floweni  aud  glico 
(melted  butter).  By  its  uiil  Sivajee,  the  "litile  mountain  rat,"  a«  lie 
was  at  lii-st  oouteni]ituousIy  called  hy  Auruof^zche,  eou(]uercd  from 
the  Mahometan  Emperor  and  his  tributaries  a  strip  of  teriitory  2U(> 
miles  in  length,  on  the  ttcsc  coast  of  India,  from  near  Bomliay  tu 
bebfT  Uoa.  lie  was  "a  imiii  of  genius,"  an  "  extraordiuary  man," 
observes  the  historian  of  tlic  Mahrattos,  M-hn  raised  the  despised 
Hindoo  to  sovereignty,  withstanding  the  dreadcil  .Moghul,  and  evidently 
believed  himself  in  jH'^i-fcct  good  faith  to  he  inspirctt.  The  (tid  belief  iu 
the  godlike  origin  of  strength  and  *'  cuuniug"  continues  supreme  among- 
his  people,  even  in  cxploita  of  which  the  treachery  as  well  bb 
cruelty  sound  horrible  in  Western  cars.  On  one  oceasion  fouling 
hioiself  not  strong  oDough  to  cope  with  the  Uajak  of  Beejapore  in 
the  open  held,  he  lured  his  General,  Afxool  Khan,  at  the  hi-ad  of  an 
anny,  into  the  fastuesaes  of  his  mountains  by  offers  of  submi^iuu  nud 
|)eace.  A  friendly  iiiterricw  was  arranged  between  them  at  the  foot  of 
his  hill  fortress,  Sivajee  came  down  apparently  nnnrme<l,  bnt  having 
hid  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand  a  horrible  contrivaneo  of  crooked 
steel  blades  called  Wagnuck,  "tiger's  claws;"  aud  when  Afzool  Kliau 
raised  his  arms  for  the  iiNual  embrace,  he  tore  him  to  death,  ond  then 
cut  off  his  head  with  the  divine  sword  Bowanucc.  The  army  wna  then 
surpri^^d  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  whole  i^crformancCj  we  ore  told, 
being  diroctly  inspir<-d  by  the  goddess. 

It  is  depressing  to  liear,  when  oue  would  desire  to  approach  this  last 
representative  of  mythical  swords  with  proper  awe,  that  the  holy  weapon 
having  been  shown  as  a  great  favour  to  a  heretic  and  misbeliever, 
Sir  Bartle  Frcrc,  he  distinctly  saw  "Genora"  stamiwd  iipou  it  iu  moro 
places  than  one.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword,  what  is  commonly  called  an 
Andrew  Furrara,  aud  must  have  been  procuretl  by  the  goddess  {or  by  more 
prosaic  means)  from  some  Kurojieau  settlement  near — ]>crha[)«  Qoo, 
where  the  l\}rtuguese  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  Genoese  and 
Damascus  blades. 

Even  at  the  present  moment  a  strong  feeling  for  particular  weapons, 
which  they  dignify  by  expressire  names,  ascribing  to  them  almost 
sentient  qnalities,  such  as  the  "  groan-causer,"  is  to  be  found  among 
many  eavagc  tribes.  The  latest  fctish-worsliip  comes  out  (by  what 
Mr.  Tylor  would  call  "  a  survival"),  when  even  liord  Dunrarfsn  i» 
found  calling  his  "  favourite  muwde-loading  riOcj"  "Twilight,"  after  the 
approved  heroic  itiauuer. 

But  the  great  roll  of  mythical  awords  most  not  cud  with  such 
n  bathos.     Wc  will  wind  up  with  the  weapon  of  Lancelot,  the  hero  who 
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of  all  others  seems  most  to  liave  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  hearers 
and  readers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  sinning  and  sorrowing,  conquering 
and  sparing,  winning  all  hearts  and  all  battles — so  human,  with  his 
great  aspirations  and  his  doleful  shortcomings,  and  who  "  makes  a  good 
cud,"  as  a  holy  hermit,  iu  bitter  expiation  of  his  grievous  crime  against 
his  friend  and  king.     The  sword,  we  are  told — 

" was  of  mickle  might, 

It  was  y-cleped  Aroundight, 

That  was  T^ancelot'a  dii  lake. 

Therewith  he  slew  the  fire  dnke  (dnteon), 

The  pomel  waa  of  charbocle  (carbnnclej  alone, 

A  better  eword  was  never  none, 

Ne  none  shall  till  Doomnday, 

Tho  romauDB  tillyth  aa  I  yon  say." 

The  possession  which  the  story  of  Lancelot  had  of  the  imagination 
of  Europe  appears  in  the  many  versions  of  the  "  romauna/'  in  verse 
and  prose,  in  English  and  French,  Proven9al  and  German,  while  the 
Italian  edition  is  enshrined  in  the  most  pathetic  passage  in  Dante, 
where  Francesca  di  Rimini  and  her  lover  are  reading  "un  giorno  per 
diletto,  di  Lancilotto,  come  amor  lo  strinse."  When  they  came  to  the 
passage : — 

"  n  deaiato  riao 

EBBer  baciato  da  cotonto  amante, 

QuBSto,  che  da  ihe  non  fia  mai  diviso. 

La  bocca  mi  bacid  tutto  tremante — 


Quel  giomo  pid  non  leggenuno  avante," 
is  all  that  is  added. 

At  the  end  of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  Lancelot's  character  is  thus  given 
by  his  friend  Sir  Bohort  over  the  dead  body  : — "  Ther  thou  lyeat,  that  wert 
never  matched  of  none  earthly  knight's  hand.  And  thou  wert  the 
curtiest*  knight  that  ever  bare  shield,  and  thou  wert  the  truest  friende 
that  ever  bestrode  horse,  and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man 
that  ever  loved  woman,  and  thou  wert  the  kindest  man  that  ever  strake 
with  swerde,  and  thou  wert  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among 
press  of  knights,  and  thou  wert  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentillest 
that  ever  ate  in  hal  among  ladies,  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to 
thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest." 

In  spite  of  his  great  sin,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  "  hermit,  sometime  Bishop  of  Canterbury,"  who  shrived  him  at 
death,  "  saw  him  taken  up  to  heaven  by  sixty  thousand  and  seven 
angels,"  and  that  all  the  histories,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  unite  in 
comforting  us  with  the  certainty  of  his  salvation  and  the  pardon  of 
his  soul. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  for  the  much-despised  romances  of  chivalry 
that  such  a  picture  would  be  no  bad  ideal  for  thejeunesse  dorie  of  our 
own  time,  and  that  the  owners  of  "  mythical  swords"  in  general  hold 
up  a  better  type  of  a  hero  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  thousand 
and  one  novels,  plays,  and  poems  in  English,  French,  and  German  that 
are  published  at  the  present  day. 

F.  P.  Vernet. 

*  Moit  oonrteoiu. 


RECENT  SPECULATIONS  ON  PRIMITIVE 
RELIGION. 


THE  problem  of  the  origin  of  religion  and  its  primitiTe  type,  after 
tbe  attacks  of  roaiiT  centuries,  may  be  said  to  reniaiii  Tery  much  a 
virgin   fastness  still,   but  much  hope    seems  to  be  entertained  in  tbe 
present  day  that  it  may  be  at  length  saccessfully  reduced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  apparatns  afforded  by  the  modem  sciences  of  comparative 
psychology,  comparative  philology,  and  comparative  ethnology.    Whether 
that  hope  will  be  realized  it  ironld  be  premature  to  decide,  for,  as  far  as 
investigation  has  yet  gone,  it  has  served  to  bring  out  more  and  more 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject.     The  results  of  philolt^  are  con- 
fin^  to  one  or  tvo  groups  of  nations,  and  they  only  carry  us  back  to  a 
time  which,  thongh  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  written  history,  must 
yet,  from  the  material  culture  it  possessed,  have  been  long — we  cannot 
say  how  long — posterior  to  that  of  primitive  man.     The  ethnographical 
data  bearing  on  tbe  question  are  extraordinarily  complex,  and,  what  is 
worse,  are  in  most  cases  very  inadequately  described.     There  are  few 
savage  tribes  of  whose  religion  we  have  exact  and  certain  information, 
partly  because  savages  are  prone  to  reserve  with  strangers  npon  that 
■nbgect,  and  partly  because  religious  ideas  belong  to  a  class  which  tbe 
mind  of  tbe  savage  finds  it  peculiarly  hard   to  explain,  and    which 
travellers,  trained  in  a  different  system  themselves,  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  misunderstand.      Still,  even  on  the  basis  of  a  necessarily  incomplete 
induction  of  facts  incompletely  observed^  it  is  by  no  means  useless  to 
speculate  on  the   subject   and   to   criticize  the  speculations  that   are 
offered.     The  formulse  of  Hegel,  which  were  not  founded  on  induction 
at  all,  but  sought  to  find  in  the  logical  evolution  of  the  idea  of  religion 
ft  liey  to  the  historical  evolution  of  its  forms,  were  not  without  Uieir 
uses  as  tentative  hypotheses,  and  even  though  in  the  end  the  primitive 
type  of  religion  should  remain  as  inaccessible  to  science  as  the  primitive 
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type  of  language,  science  would  still  have  done  well  if  it  got  as  near  it 
aa  it  possibly  could. 

Perhaps  tlic  only  point  at  which  these  speculations  hare  surely 
touched  bottom,  aud  on  which  investigators  of  difTercnt  schools  leem 
now  to  bo  agreed,  is  that,  in  one  shape  or  auother,  religion  is  uuiversBl 
among  oiankiud.  We  hare  no  knowledge  of  any  uittion  or  tribe  which 
exists  now  in  the  world,  or  which  ever  existed  in  it,  absolutely  destitute 
of  religious  ideas.  Of  course  rnauy  tribes  want  the  conception  of  an 
omnipotent  Deity,  but,  go  as  high  or  as  low  as  \rc  may  among  men, 
we  find  everywhere  a  belief — sometimes  faintly  reahzcd — in  higher 
spirituiil  invisible  beings,  who  hare  power  over  m  and  claims  upon  us, 
and  a  desire — sometimes  only  incidentally  manifested — of  getting  en 
rapport  with  them.  Mr.  Tylor  has  shown  that  the  statements  of 
certain  travellcra  that  particular  tribes  lacked  this  belief  arc  erroneous; 
he  baa  shown  it  in  Bomc  cases  from  the  writings  of  these  travellers 
themselves;  and  now  the  universality  of  what  he  calls  animism — the 
belief  in  spiritual  and  unseen  agencies — is  acknowledged  by  Darwin^ 
Gertand,  Lubbock,  Sjionccr,  Caspari  and  otlicrs,  us  it  was  already  by 
Hnme. 

It  is  disputed  by  some  of  these  writers^  however,  whether  this  belief 
amounts  to  a  religion,  aud  thus  the  question  as  to  the  universality  of 
religion  resolves  itself  into  the  question  what  the  term  religion  is  to  be 
understood  to  mean.  Hume  thought  a  tribe  which  hud  no  higher  belief 
than  that  of  invisible  spirits  ought  to  be  set  down  as  ALhetsts,  and  asks 
whether  we  should  not  be  juatilicd  in  so  terming  a  man  of  the  present 
day  who  positively  denied  the  existence  of  God,  and  yet  believed  in 
ghosts  and  witchcraft.  Now,  strictly  speaking,  we  *(hould  not  lie  justified 
in  doing  so.  Wo  should  really  en-  as  .much  in  saying  of  such  a  man 
that  he  ha<l  no  religion  because  he  had  only  the  religion  of  the  savage, 
as  wc  should  err  in  saying  of  him,  if  he  gave  away  his  estates  and 
prided  himself  on  possessing  a  few  parrot's  feathers  and  cockle  shells, 
that  ho  hod  no  properly  because  ho  had  only  the  property  of  the 
savage.  In  cither  case  he  would  exhibit,  aa  wc  conld  not  help  think- 
ing, an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  perversity,  for,  with  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  the  civilized  man,  he  would  appear  to  cherish  ideas  and 
feelings  which  seem  only  pfwsiblc  with  the  intellectual  conditions  of  the 
saTage.  But  that  only  brings  out  the  real  fallacy  of  Ilume'a  argument. 
The  cases  arc  not  analogous.  To  a  person  who  knows  what  the 
Christian  means  by  God,  whether  he  believes  in  it  or  not,  a  ghost  can. 
never  be  what  it  is  to  the  savage  who  bos  no  idea  of  the  unity  of 
Nature  or  the  immensity  of  the  material  forces,  and  who  has  therefore  a 
much  lower  mcaiure  of  greatness.  The  village  schoolmaster  ia  a  [Krrsoa 
of  comparative  unimportance  to  the  world  in  general,  but  is  the  mightiest 
of  potentates  to  the  rillngc  boy.  And  a  ghost  may  be  nothing  in  the 
world  to  a  modem  Englishman,  even  if  he  believes  in  it,  and  yet  a  man 
of  the  lower  races  may  know  nothing  greater.     It  may  come  as  near  09 
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may  be  to  realize  his  ideal  nf  grcatuess,  and  vliat  rcaliKa  ouc's  idnl 
nf  greatness  cxhaustivrly,  cither  amonff  lower  race*  nr  higher,  is  his 
Godi  There  is,  therefore,  no  rcwon  why  we  shonid  not  call  the  belief 
in  unaaen  nptritnal  agencies  a  religion  in  the  cam  of  sarage  notions,  even 
if  we  should  hcjiitatc  to  do  kg  in  that  ot  a  cirtliicd  man  ;  and,  furthfj- 
more,  there  \a  every  reason  why  we  should  call  it  so,  for  the  wonhip 
of  spirita  eontaiiift  the  easential  elements  of  which  all  religion  is  com- 
posed. It  contains  the  sentiment  of  responsibility  to  an  inrisible 
authority,  which  is  the  central  ptth  and  quick  even  of  the  highoit 
religions.  There  ia  in  this  lowest  type  of  worship  already  more  tljan  k 
mere  fear  of  a  mysterious  power,  such  as  the  fear  many  people  feel  of 
lightning;  there  is  a  recognition  \i\  that  power  of  will  like  our  ovd, 
which  has  claims  upon  us  and  eiercises  a  certain  control  o**er  our  for- 
tunes. In  short,  it  contains  the  three  conceptions  wblch  form  the  bones  of 
any  religion  we  know — the  conception  of  spirit,  the  conception  of  super- 
human and  unseen  spirit,  and  the  conception  of  a  moral  relationship 
betweeu  a  superhnmau  spirit  and  mankind. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  while  acknowledging  this  belief  in  higher  spiritucl 
beings  to  be  universal,  objects  to  calling  it  a  religion,  on  the  ground  that 
we  might,  with  equal  justice,  term  a  child's  dread  of  the  dark  a  religion, 
or  count  a  (log's  feeling  towards  its  master,  or  its  baying  at  the  moou,  to 
be  an  act  of  worship.  But  these  oases  are  by  no  means  parallel  to  th*t 
of  a  belief  in  invisible  and  more  powerful  beings.  I  question  whether 
what  he  calls  the  child's  dread  of  the  dark  is  anything  more  than  a 
simple  dislike  of  vacancy  of  mind,  occasioned  by  having  nothing  to 
employ  its  senses  upon.  It  is  the  childish  form  of  ennui.  The  child's 
senses  are  the  only  activities  it  as  yet  cxc^t^,  and  it  naturally  feels  a 
discomfort  when  it  cannot  get  tbcra  occupied.  But,  however  this  may 
be.  Sir  John  Lubbonk  will  not  maintain  that  the  child  has  any  conceptioD 
in  its  mind,  when  it  shows  its  disUkc  to  the  daik,  of  a  positive  unseen 
being  whom  it  may  be  supposed  to  fear,  and  it  is  tins  conception  and 
belief  that  he  owns  to  l*c  universal,  and  of  which  he  expresses  the  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  denominated  a  religion.  Nor  ugain  will  he  maintain 
that  the  lower  animals  have  such  a  conception,  and  therefore  the  analogy 
be  draws  fram  the  dog  is  not  nrlevaut  to  his  argument,  although  the 
dog's  feeling  towards  his  master  may  be  really  nobler  than  many 
men's  religion.  This  feeling  of  the  dog,  and  also  its  baying  at  the 
moon,  may  hear  an  apparent  analogy  to  man's  worship  of  risible  objects, 
and  this  analogy  might  need  to  be  investigated  in  treatlug  of  that  per- 
plexing subject,  but  they  bear  no  analogy  to  his  worship  of  invisible 
beings,  which  is  the  case  in  point. 

If  then  animism  be  a  religion,  and  if  it  bo,  as  it  admittedly  is,  universal,, 
a  further  question  occurs  which  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  Sir  Jobn 
Lubbock's  analogies — viz.,  whether  all  known  form^  of  religion  do  not 
presuppose  animistic  conceptions  higher  or  lower ;  whether  for  example 
in  worshipping  visible  objects  the  worshipper  had  not  in  his  mind  the 
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thought  that  there  was  more  in  the  object  than  met  the  eye,  that  it  vas 
possessed  by  a  certain  iuviaiblc  prcseuce  wliich  lay  "  in,  with,  or  under" 
it,  to  UBC  the  words  oi'  the  Lutheran  cucharistic  formula,  and  which  was 
distinct  from  it  as  the  soul  was  thought  to  he  distinct  from  tlic  body  even 
in  life,  yet  uuited  with  it  as  the  soul  was  thought  to  be  united  with  the 
body  even  after  death.     This  is  a  question  as  to  the  inner  mcauing  of 
some  of  the  lower  forms   of  religion,  and   is   naturally  puzzling  in   the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  which  scarcely  gives  us  a  sure  footing 
in  their  outer  courts,  much  less  iti  their  holy  of  holies.    But  the  balance 
of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  spiritualistic  conceptions  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  involved  in  and  lie  at  the  root  of  these  inferior  ayfttcms  of 
worship  ;  and  even  writers  who  deal  with  the  history  of  religious  ideas 
and  forms  strictly  oo  the  basis  of  uatural  evolution,  are  disposed  now  to 
put  the  spiritual  first,  and  to  regard  the  worship  of  material  and  inauimate 
thiugs  as  subsequent  corruplions.     Mr.  Spencer,  for  example,  endeavours 
to  prove  every  variety  of  polytheism  to  be  a  disguised  ghost- and- auccs tor 
worship,  and   the   same   tendency  is  remarkably  shown   iu  tttc  cbauge 
which  opinion  has  undergone  on  the  place  and  origta  of  fetichism.     The 
old  view  of  Dc  Browses  that  this  was  the  earliest  tvpc  of  religion  was 
adopted  by  ComtCj  Mcincrs,  and  many  others,  and  Cuuitc  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  beasts  were  capable  of  a  "  gross  kind  of  fetichism," 
but  this  view,  though  not  absolutely  unrepresented  still,  may  he  said  to 
be  now  in  general  abandoned,  and  fetichism  h  usually  hooked  on  as  a 
secondary  and  not  very  early  derivative  of  some  other  circle  of  ideas,  and 
as  requiring  an  animiRtic  philosophy  or  theology,  if  I  may  call   it  so,  to 
give  it  being.      A  similar  departure  from  the  grouiul   assumed   by  the 
earlier  evolutionists  has  tnkcn  place  in  the  explanations  offered  by  their 
successors  of  the  worship  of  the  greater  objects  of  external  nature.     In- 
stead of  explaining  this  phenomenon  from  the  psychological  effects  piv}- 
duced  on  the  rude  mind  by  the  direct  and  nnturnl  impression  of  these 
objects,  they  resort  to  more  circuitous  methods,  and  Caspari  thinks  Hume 
committed  a  sad  defection  aud  made  a  virtual  concession  of  an   innate 
religion-forming  principle  when  he  sought  to  account  for  the  primitive 
personification  of  inanimate  objects  by  saying  that  the  first  men  had  a 
uatural  tendency  to  explain  evcrythiug  that  came  within  their  observation 
by  what  was  within  it  already, — viz.,  themselves, — and  that  they  would, 
therefore,  as  a  rule  personify  everything  which  did  not  show  clear  came 
for  being  counted  im[)er8onal.     Thus,  thrr>ugh  his  jealousy  of  assuming 
anything  like  a  special  organic  necessity,  Caspari  sets   aside   a  process 
which  is  consistent  alike  witU  piyefaological  laws  and  historical  facts, 
and  must  certainly  he  taken  into  account  in  any  sound  explanation  of 
Nature  worship.    For  the  objects  of  Nature  which  arc  chiefly  worshipped 
arc  such  as  have  an  impressive  individuality  and   consequently  invite 
penionitication,  and  this  invitation  is  one  which  the  savage  would  find  it 
hard  to  resist,  though  we  set  it  aside  almost  without  a  thpught.     Even 
in  our  vaav  a  mouutain^  for  example,  which  we  have  known  in  youth 
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toucbcs  ua  wiUi  a  ccrUiu  sense  of  friendly  greeting  when  we  rctara  to 
its  ucigljl)otirliootl  m  u  way  tlmt  a  house  does  not,  though  tlit>  hou»ehas 
a  much  greater  wraith  of  iiersoual  aasociatioiis  in  it.  Our  hearts  warm 
to  it,  our  feeling  ainf&dy  jicrsonifies  it  though  our  reason  does  uot,  and 
vc  cannot  wonder  if  the  inexperienced  and  uncritical  mind  of  the  savage 
should  yield  to  thiit  ntrong  suggestion  of  hts  fceliug. 

Another  peculiarity  in  recent  speculations  on  this  suhject  is  the 
descent  of  the  advocates  of  an  innate  religious  belief  towards  the  terri- 
tory which  I  have  said  has  Ik-cu  thus  vacatcil  Ijy  their  opponents.  Tliia 
has  been  due  to  their  rcco>(nitton  that  a  main  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  lies  in  ascertaining  the  psychological  conditions  of  primitive  men, 
whose  religious  conceptions  must  hare  been  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
and  incident  to  the  same  defects  and  peculiarities,  as  their  cuuceptioua 
of  everything  else.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this  recognition  has  been 
a  general  abandonment  of  the  old  traditional  ground  of  ascribing  the 
origin  of  religious  ideas  to  a  primitive  revelation.  Those  who  contend 
for  a  primitive  revelation  now  confiue  its  scoi>c  to  a  foreshadowtng  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  and  worV  of  grace,  which  constitute  the  subject 
matter  of  the  later  revelations.  But  a  revelation  of  the  radical  religious 
perceptions  tlicmsclvea,  whatever  they  may  be  held  to  be,  is  no  lougcr 
insisted  upon,  for  it  is  felt  that  such  an  attempt  would  be  like  trying 
to  give  the  ideas  of  colour  to  a  blind  man  by  external  revelation,  which 
could  amount  to  uothlug  more  than  giving  him  the  sense  of  sight,  and 
that  tlierefure  the  theory  of  a  piiiiiitive  ix-vclatiou  cither  presupposed  or 
was  cquiviikut  to  a  primitive  instinct  or  endowment  of  some  sort.  But 
further,  it  was  seen  that  in  whatever  manner  man  came  by  his  religious 
ideas  at  the  first,  those  ideas,  as  entertained  in  a  mind  which  was  other* 
wise  as  yet  iutellectualty  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  could  not  be  tlie  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  he  ultimately  acquired  after  cjcperience  and 
analysis.  A  tendency  has  accordingly  been  shown,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  stand  up  fur  a  natural  and  original  monotheism,  to  discriminate 
between  this  primitive  creed  and  the  more  developed  and  defined  mono- 
theism which  took  HhajK;  aHer  the  rise  of  polytheism.  Schelling  colled 
the  latter  aliKolutc  munuiheism,  the  worship  of  the  one  and  only  God, 
and  the  former  relative  monotheism,  the  worship  of  one  God  who  was 
not  yet  rcalisu-^l  as  either  one  or  many,  for  the  distinction  had  not 
occurred  to  any  one.  In  short,  he  maintained  the  existence  of  a  primitive 
jtcriod  of  innocence  in  religious  belief,  when  men  t}elicved  in  one  Gud 
because  they  hiul  not  yet  been  tempted  with  the  thought  of  two. 

But  a  still  further  step  has  been  taken  by  many.  While  owning  the 
prescnco  of  an  innate  clement  in  our  religious  ideas,  they  hold  that  there 
is  in  tliem  at  the  same  time  contributions  from  withuut,  and  that  tbc 
first  strong  impression  of  the  objective  reality  and  presence  of  God  was 
probably  given  by  certain  external  objects  or  experiences.  Thpy  think 
accordingly  that  in  man\H  primordial  monotheism,  which  was  not  yet  on 
itm  at  all,  it  is  very  likely  that  the   spiritual   being  of  God  was  not 
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sharply  scpftratcd   from    the   external   object   that   first   imprcsswcly 

H    awakened  the  sense  of  it,  and  that  there  va^  therefore  itirolrcd  in  man's 

^    earliest  religious  conecptiona  an  element  of  Nature  ■worship  vhich  opened 

the  Traj  for  the  polythciam  that  aftcrwanis  prevailed.      Pflcidcrcr,  for 

example,  maintains  in  oome  of  his  'writings  that  man   first  tliought  of 

I  God  in  connection  witli  the  Tisiblc  heavens,  that  he  consequently 
aMOciatcd — and  eould  hardly  help  associating — the  two  in  thought^  and 
that  he  was  aocordtogly  a  raonothcist  to  whom  heaven  vas  God  and  God 
vian  heaven  ;  and  Castrcn  cornea  to  a  like  conclusion  from  finding  that  the 
Northern  Asiatic  languages  express  God  and  heaven  by  the  same  word. 
Professor  Max  ^fiiller  builds  on  similar  lioes,  though  with  deviations 
in  detail,  in  his  recent ''  liecturoson  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Keligiona, 
as  Illustrateil  by  the  Religions  of  India,"  a  work  which,  from  the  author** 
spccolatire  giits  and  great  mastery  over  Aryan  thought,  eonstitntca  a 
highly  important  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  Religion 
he  takes  to  be  the  result  of  a  special  mental  faculty  peculiar  to  man  and 
common  to  all  men,  "  which  independently  ofi  nay,  in  spite  of,  sense 
and  reason,  enables  them  to  apprehend  the  infioitc  under  different  names 
and  under  varying  disguises."  By  a  faculty  he  docs  uot  mean  a  special 
H  organ,  like  one  of  the  five  senses,  fitted  for  a  special  class  of  experiences^ 
nor  yet  a  distinct  i>owcr  of  any  other  kind,  which  of  its  own  proper 
<i[iuration  turns  out  a  religion  cut  and  dry.  It  is  in  fact  uothiug  but 
the  sense  and  reason  he  distinguishes  it  from.  It  is  our  common  con- 
seiousucsa,  our  power  of  apprehending  and  perceiving  anything  at  all, 
and  it  perceives,  aa  lie  maintaina,  in  every  oxpcneiice  of  sense  or  reason 
rot  merely  the  finite  objects  npon  whidt  its  attention  is  concentrated  in 
the  o^icration,  but  also  a  certain  infinitude  with  which  that  finito  object 
is  always  environed  or  cnvelojH'd.  So  far  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
this  "  faculty"  as  a  mental  power  or  habitude ;  the  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
object  upon  which  it  is  cngagctf.  When  our  attention  is  directed  to 
the  finito  clemcuta  in  our  experience  it  may  he  called  n  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving the  finite ;  when  it  is  diroctc<l  to  the  allrgc<l  infinite  element^  it 
may  be  called  a  faculty  of  perceiving  the  infinite.  Or,  if  there  is  any- 
tliiug  i>cculiar  in  tlift  suhjeciive  side  of  the  operation,  it  may  consist  in 
the  capacity  for  taking  an  interest  in  that  element  or  nimbus  gf 
JKiuHnitudc  which  is  presented  in  all  experience. 

|H  What,  then,  is  this  iufinite  element  which  is  so  given  ?  It  is  uot 
coiifittcd  to  some  of  our  perceptions,  it  really  belongs  to  every  conscious 
state  whatsoever.  Experience  is  always  something  sensibly  partial,  and 
nece«arily  involves  the  idea  and  tlie  apprehension  of  something  tran- 
scending itself.  CousciousQCss  is  essentially  a  concentration  of  attention, 
^aniL  a  couccutratiou  uf  uttcutiuu  UavL-3  always  a  vagne  impression  of 
Ha  wider  field  thau  that  which  it  takes  in.  It  gives  us  not  merely  an 
antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  but  also  a  sense  of  something  beyond 
aud  around  Ihciu  t)otli,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  a  something  greater,  a 
something  beyond,  is  as  esscutial  and  ueccasary  an  element  of  expL-riences 
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as  the  idea  of  a  aometbiog  n-ithout  us  and  m  Bomcthiug  witMo  os.  Tbis 
is  tlie  infinite  wbicb  Professor  Milllcr  affinus  is  given  in  experience,  and 
so  understood  lie  is  certainly  right  in  sa^'iog  that  it  is  not  a  mi 
negation  gut  by  abstraction,  but  is  a  positive  reality  directly  pcrceifcd.; 
It  is  perceived  in  all  external  experience,  and  all  internal.  It  baunts  all 
Our  seeing  and  all  our  thinking.  Gu  where  n-e  will,  reason  as  vu  way, 
our  little  life  is  always  rounded  by  a  felt  infinity.  The  eavage,  nnaccus- 
tomcd  to  abstraction,  Icams  it  from  his  senses.  "  It  is  his  tenses  that 
givu  him  the  first  impression  of  infinite  things,  and  supply  him  in  the 
end  with  an  intimation  of  the  infiuiie.  Krcrything  of  which  his  seu^es 
cannot  pcreeiTc  a  limit  is  to  the  primitive  savage,  or  to  any  man  in 
an  early  stage  of  intcllretual  activity,  unlimited  or  infinite"  ("  Lectures," 
p.  37).  In  fact,  from  the  images  thrown  thus  on  bis  senses  tbrongfa  tbo 
endless  expanse  of  ocean  or  sky,  and  the  constant  presence  and  sense  of 
a  horizon,  "  some  idea  of  the  infinite  would  arise  in  bis  mind  earlier 
even  than  the  conception  of  the  finite,  and  would  form  tbc  omnipresent 
backgronnd  of  tbc  faintly  dottetl  picture  of  bis  monotonous  life." 

Professor  Miillcr  admits  that  the  infinite  as  thus  experienced  is  not 
the  perfect  idea  of  the  infinite,  but  then  "  religion  docs  not  bt^ln  with 
the  perfect  idea  of  the  infinite,  any  more  than  astronomy  witli  tbc  law 
of  gravity.      In  its  purest  form,"  be  says,  "  that  idea  is  tbe  last  ratbcrj 
than  tbc  first  step  in  tbc  march  of  tbe  human  inlcllcct.'''      What  ta* 
positively  perceived  is  only  tbc  germ  of  tbc  idea,  and  not  tts  blossom ; 
and  it  docs  not  correspond  exactly  «ith  the  logicftl  conception  of  tl 
infinite  which  is  ultimately  attained.     Tbis  admission  really  convcitsl 
tbe  polemic  wluch  Professor  Miiller  directs  against   Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
doctrine  on  tbis  subject  into  a  strife  of  words.     What  Professor  Mullcr 
declares  to  be  positively  known  is  exactly  what  HamiltOD  declared  to  be 
positively  known,  only  tbe  one  calls  it  tbe  infinite  and  tbe  oUicr  the 
indefinite,  and  tbe  logical  idea  of  tbe  infinite,  tbe  perfect  idea  of  it,  a 
acknowledged  by  Professor  Muller,  as  thoroughly  as  by  Sir  W.  Hamiltoa,'^ 
to  be  sometbing  which  is  not  directly  given  in  expcrienoe;  it  is  only 
what  he  terms  tbe  "  not  yet"  of  tbc  idea  which  is  so  giren.     I  do  oat 
know  whether  be  would  go  farther,  and  argue,  with  Sir  W.  UamiltoD,j 
that  tbe  perfect  idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  only  not  preseoted  tmm< 
atcly  in  experience,  but  is  also  inc^nble  of  being  n^ied  in 
tioDi  though  be  would  probably  own  that  our  most  perfect  eoncepiion 
it  is  still,  like  oor  rudest  one,  very  mneb  of  a  "  not  yet,**  which  in  all 
thinp  COOK*  dMRt,  and  is  at  best  a  working  eoaiception — what  Hamilt 
caUs  a  regulative  nthcr  than  a  speculative  one.     Fran  these  ooosic 
tkma  H  ts  maxtilest  tiiat   Professor  M  filler's  pontioa  is  bi  ra) 
identical  with  Hamihon's  doctrine  of  tbe  micooditKHwd,  whidi  is  pcrhai 
the  best  legacy  that  pbtJoe(^>hcr  has  Idt  behind  him,  and  vlUcfa 
auftfrf  mnch  tnjitsttcr  in  public  estimatioB  &aa  the  enaaeom  exten- 
sion of  it  made  by  tbe  late  Dean  Mansd  to  tbe  moral  attnbntes  of  Oc 
to  which,  strictly  speaking,  the  torn  inSoite  cannot  be  comctly 
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Infiuitc  is  an  adjective  of  degree,  not  of  quality;  and  justice  or  love  la 
aa  infinite  Beiiifj  's  not  n  different  kind  of  thing  from  justice  or  love  in 
a  finite  being,  any  mure  than  the  roundness  of  a  large  circle  is  different 
from  the  roundness  of  a  small  one.   When  wc  speak  of  one  as  bciug  joster 
than  anoilicr,  wc  only  mean  that  he  approaches  nearer  (he  realization  of 
the  quality,  just  as  ire  might  say  an  orange  was  rouudcr  than  a  lemon. 
W'c  mean  that  he  values  justice  more  highly  in  hia  mind,  or  practises  it 
more  nnifomily  in  his  conduct,  or  that  his  greater  knowledge  saves  him 
from  error  in  applying  it ;  vre  do  not  mean  that  he  has  a  diffcn^nt  idea 
of  justice  from  what  the  other  baa.     So  that  the  assertion  tliat  God  is 
unknowable,  so  far  as  he  is  infinite,  bas  no  real  bearing  on  Iiia  moral  atlri- 
bntca  at  all.     That  is  the  assenion  of  Ilnmilton,  and  that,  and  nothing 
else,  must  be  the  doctrine  of  Profeiior  Miilicr  alio ;  for,  as  wc  have  accn, 
what  he  means  by  the  perception  of  the  infinite  i*  the  j>crecption  of  a 
certain  recognized  circle  of  ignorance  everywhere  and  at  all  seasons  sur- 
rounding our  kuovrledgc,  a  perception  beyond  wbot  we  actually  see  well 
of  aomcthing  we  »cc  dimly,  a  perception  beyond  what  wc  know  and 
understand  of  a  sometliiiig  really  existing  which  wc  do  not  know  and 
understand.     If  this  be  so,  then  Professor  MiiUcr  holds  in  reality  the 
I'cry  opinion  he  condemns,  and  be  even  out-Hamilton's   Hamilton  in 
holding  it,  for  while  the  Scotch  metaphysician  only  said  the  infinite  is 
unknowable,  the  Oiford  orientalist  says  the  unknowable  is  the  infinite. 
But  if  Professor  Midler  admits  that  the  infinite  which  he  declarer  to 
be  perceived,  is  nut  yet  the  infinite  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  uo  more  is 
it  yet  a  God  in  any  sense,  as  ho  also  fratikly  acknowledges.     It  is  only 
a  ucccssary  ingredient  which  goes  to  the  constitution  of  the  conception 
of  B  Qod,  and  makes  it  possible  for  us   to  arrive  at  that  conception. 
£ut  upon  the  process  by  which  this  original  experience  of  infinitude,  if 
iufiuitude  it  is  to  be  called,  is  transformed  into  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God,  he  does  not  touch,  although  this  is  the  most  ini{)ortaut  aud  remark- 
able part  of  the  whole  problem.    For  be  must  admit  that  thojlowcr  animals 
participate  in  the  same  experiences,  aud  yet  are  not  carried  by  them  to 
the  length  of  a  religion.     The  sensuous  experience  of  the  auimols  must 
be  eharactcrixed  by  the  same  abiding  impression  of  a  something  beyond, 
the  perception  of  which  is  necording  to  him  the  distinctive  sourec  of 
religious  belief.     Beyond  what  they  sec  clearly,  they  must  hai'C  a  sense 
of  a  horizon  of  what  they  sec  dimly,  and  beyond  what  they  sec  dimly  a 
horizon  of  what  they  do  not  sec  fit  all,  which,  I  may  take  n|)  Professor 
Mailer's  words  and  say,  "  would  form  the  omnipresent  background  of  the 
faintly  dotted  picture  of  their  monotonous  life.'*'     Many  go  farther  and 
alk'gc  that  the  animals  hare  tliis  kind  of  experience,  not  only  in  sensible 
perception,  but  in  that  inner  operation  which  corresponds  to  what  is 
called  reason  lu  man.      Gcrland  and  Darwin  Iwtb  maintain  that  they 
betray  a  fear  of  the  unexplained,  and   while   (icrland   holds   that  this 
iu    their    case  always  remains  a  mere  subjective   impression,    Darwin 
goes  BO  far  as  to  say  that  they,  iu  a  sort  of  way,  personify  it  in  some 
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instances,  because  they  act  exactly  as  they  would  do  if  a  stranger  were 
present  who  they  thought  ought  not  to  be  there.  But  he  does  not 
■ay  that  they  habitually  do  so,  and  he  entirely  owns  that  they  have  not 
the  idea  of  on  invisible  spirit  at  all.  How  then  cornea  it  that  out  of 
an  experience  which  is  common  to  man  and  the  bmtes  alike,  man 
alone  makes  the  projection  of  an  objective  God  ?  Why  does  this  expe- 
rience, which  interests  man  more  than  any  other,haidly  interest  the  lower 
uimala  at  all?  If  they  have  the  perception  of  tlie  infinite,  as  the 
infinite  is  described  by  Professor  Muller,  why  have  they  not  the  feeling 
for  the  infinite  which  man  has?  and  why  does  he  alone  proceed  to 
account  for  the  unexplained  by  the  presence  of  something  still  more 
unexplained,  a  personal  and  invisible  Being,  behind  it  ?  Gerland  says 
that  man  makes  this  personification  by  a  specific  oi^nic  necessity  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  Kant,  looking  at  the  problem  in  a  difierent  light,  comes 
to  a  similar  conclusion,  maintaining  that  the  mind  gathers  together  all 
the  separate  suggestions  towards  a  God  which  are  brought  np  by  its 
several  parts  and  functions,  welds  tfaem  into  a  whole  by  its  own  mysterioa» 
internal  ali^emr,  and  then  projects  this  conception  into  an  objective 
reality  by  a  simple  p^cholt^cal  necessity.  And  from  the  standpoint 
of  penrchological  analysis  perhaps  no  better  account  can  be  given  of  the 
matter.  In  analysing  any  of  our  fundamental  beliefs,  we  may  go  a 
certain  length  and  untwine  this  strand  from  that  and  again  pick  out 
the  several  threads  in  everr  strand,  but  wc  alwavs  come  at  last  to  a 
point  where  we  feel  that  the  attempt  to  explain  farther  is  trying  to 
explain  our  own  creation,  and  where  we  are  compelled  to  be  content 
with  savinfT  that  we  believe  so  because  we  are  made  so.  TThat  betta* 
account  can  we  give  even  of  our  belief  in  the  t^jjective  realttr  of  an 
external  world,  which  yet  nobody  thinks  of  doabting  ?  How,  ont  of  the 
general  experience  of  sensation;,  out  of  amixedmnltitnde  of  coIonr5,soands, 
tastes^  and  feelings^  none  of  which  can  exist  bat  in  a  mind  experiencing 
them,  do  we  come  first  to  combine  the  sens&tiocs  of  sight  with  those  of 
tcuch  so  completely  that  we  now  think  we  see  what  we  in  reality 
onty  remember  to  have  touched,  and  come  next  to  construct  out  of  the 
whole  a  material  worid  existing  outside  and  entirely  independent  of  ns  7 
We  cannot  solve  this  problem  without  falling  back  in  one  way  or  another 
upon  a  certain  element  of  consstntional  predisposition.,  such  as  is  pre- 
supposed in  the  doctrine  of  innate  cr  prtmair  b^ef.  And  so,  Ekewise,  in 
trying  to  explain  the  eonceptioo  of  a  God,  we  most  needs  take  into 
accvont.  in  addition  to  the  data  cf  experiecce..  certain  natural  prvdbpo- 
stticns.  Hke  the  craving  after  a  cause  and  the  crarin  j  after  an  Jileal,  whidi 
carry  :»  beycnd  experience,  and  whicb,  working  on  the  materia£s  ofrred 
by  our  environment,  combine  to  coc^tmot  the  i.'ocception  in  qnestioa  as 
we  h&ve  it.  To  attempt  to  constrmrt  that  conception,  as  Fte&ssor  MixIIo' 
apparency  dees,  ont  cf  nothing  bat  the  experience  which  he  calb  the 
perception  <^  the  infioxbe,  is  to  engage  tn  as  impracticahk  a  task  as- 
it  was  to  die  Jews  to  make  bricks  oat  of  day  alone,  vicfcoofc  stiav. 
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He  leaver  the  moat   radical  and  essential  parts  of  tbc  coQccplion  com- 

^|iJetcly  uuaccouuted  for. 

Pasting  from  Professor  Miiller*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  rcligioa^lct  us 
look  now  at  his  theory  of  its  primitive  type.  In  tUe  first  place,  he 
holds  that  man  possessed  a  religion  from  tlio  first.  Wc  passed  through 
no  abori^ual  animal  period  in  whieh  he  hail  not  yet  even  dreamt  of  a 
God.     But  then  the  religion  he  had  at  the  first  could  not  possiblyj  in 

[Consistency  with  the  conditions  of  psycliolofjical  dcvelopmcntj  he  the 
same  as  any  of  the  positive  religions  wliich  subsequently  ciist.  To  ask, 
as  Is  sometimes  done,  wlicther  this  ahoriginal  religion  were  monotheism 
or  polytheism,  is  to  put  an  unintelligent  question.  It  is  like  asking 
if  the  first  language  was  Greek  or  Hebrew,  or  the  first  pigeon  a  pouter 
or  a  fantail.      It  conUl   not   be  either,  for   it  was  the   less  distinctly 

|3iflfercntiatcd  antecedent  of  both.  It  hwl  two  characteristics :  one 
iras  that  it  worshipped  those  objects  of  external  nature  which  communi- 
cated the  impression  of  the  infinite;  and  the  other  was,  that  it  conceived  of 
those  objects  as  being,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
not  many  infinites  hut  one  Infinite.  Now  wh»t  were  those  objects  ? 
Professor  Midler  divides  tbc  objects  of  man's  primitive  knowledge  into 
three  classes ;  lat,  tangible  thiugSj  those  which  he  could  touch,  taste, 
and  smell  all  round,  and  which  were  consequently  the  only  things  he 
knew  well  and  familiarly;  2nd,  semi-tangible  things,  like  mountains, 
rivers,  seas,  trees  ;  which  he  could  indeed  touch  but  not  feel  all  round, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  actually  knew,  not  by  what  has  been 
termed  the  palieoteric  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  but  by  the 
neoteric  ones  of  sight  and  hearing  ;  3rd,  intangible  things,  like  the  sky, 
the  stars,  the  clouds,  which  he  could  not  touch  at  all.  Xow  the  first 
of  tbeso  classes  of  things  could  not  become  objects  of  worship,  because 
men  were  able  to  get  about  them,  aud  about  them,  ami  about  them, 
till  they  were  thoroughly  j>crceivcd  and  understood,  uud  there  was  uu 
circumference  of  ignorance  left  to  yit-Id  an  impression  of  the  infinite. 
Fctichism,  therefore,  which  consists  in  the  worship  of  things  of  this 
class,  must  be  sot  down  as  a  secondary  derivation  from  some  other  and 
earlier  form  of  worship,  and  Professor  Miiller'a  chapter  on  fctichism  is  one 
of  the  wisest  and  jnstcst  in  his  book.  But  objects  of  the  second  and 
third  cla.«wcB,  being  known  only  in  part  and  being  consequently  invested 
even  in  man's  very  perception  of  them  with  a  certain  nimbus  of  the 
■unknown,  would  communicate  immediately  and  naturally  the  imprcs* 
aion  in  question,  and  would  therefore  excite  the  religions  sentiments 
and  become  venerated  as  divinities.  The  degree  in  which  such  venera- 
tion was  extended  to  them  would  correspond  with  the  degree  in  which 
tliey  remaiuwl  above  mau*»  knowledge;  and  so  Professor  Miiller  calls 
the  scmi-tangible  objects  semi-deities,  and  the  intangible  objects  deities 
in  the  full  seuse  of  the  term.  The  first  gods  were  thus  the  greater 
features  of  external  nature,  and  these  features  were  deified  because  of 
their  relative  infinitude.     This   is  exactly  what  Professor  Mullcr  would 
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have  expected  if  liU  deSuilion  of  irUgiou  were  currcct,  for  it  would  be 
in,  sensible  things  tliat  the  infinite  would  be  fintt  impressively  felt. 
And  he  finds  his  view  corroborated  by  the  nature  of  one  of  the  oarlickt 
known  forms  of  rcligiau,  the  primitive  religion  of  Indisj  in  which  the 
objects  of  woraliip  were  precisely  those  semi-tangible  and  intangible 
objects  of  external  nature. 

But  then,  though  the  supplinut  turned  bis  eyes  in  adoration  to  more 
than  one  natural  object,  he  had  in  his  mind,  says  Professor  Miillcr,  no 
thought  of  more  than  one  God.  He  explains  what  he  means  by  a  very 
striking  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  earliest  form  of  Indian  rcligionj 
in  which  this  remarkable  characleristic  also  appears.  The  earlier  Vedic 
hynius  arc  addressed  to  the  same  dirinities  as  the  later,  but  differ  from 
these  in  being  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  monotheistic  current  of  thought 
and  feeling  .which  subsequently  disappears.  When  an  individual  god  is 
invoked  in  this  early  pciiod  he  is  not  conceived  of  as  being  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  others,  or  as  being  superior  or  inferior  to  thorn  ui  rank. 
There  is  ns  yet  no  distribution  of  fuuctiou  and  no  diflcrentiatiou  of  cba- 
ractcr,and  neither  su bur di nation  norco-onli nation  inpower  or  gloKT.  Tbey 
could  not  be  said  even  to  be  all  equal,  for  the  idea  of  equality  implies 
a  distinction  of  persons  wbioh  had  not  ycl  occurred.  Each  is  supreme 
and  is  addressed  as  if  there  were  uouu  besides.  He  is  invoked  always 
as  sole  deity,  and  is  supposed  to  be  tilled  with  the  entire  fulness  of  god- 
head and  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  all  the  otlicrs  ;  juHt  as  in  relic 
woi-ship  if  you  Imvc  one  bone  of  a  saint  you  have  the  virtue  of  the  whole. 
Indra  and  Dyaus  arc  separately  addressed,  hut  Indrn  has  all  the  power 
of  Dyaus,  and  Pyaiis  all  tlie  power  of  Indra.  A  souse  of  the  unity  of 
God  broods  unconsciously  over  the  whole  system.  The  worship  is  the 
worship  of  polytheism,  but  the  thought  is  the  thought  of  monotheism. 
The  religion  a=i  a  whole  is,  however,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
Professor  ISIiillcr  terms  it  Uenotheism,  and  defines  it  as  "  the  belief  and 
worship  of  those  single  objects,  whether  semi-tangible  or  intangible,  in 
which  man  first  suspected  the  presence  of  the  invisible  and  the  infinite, 
and  each  of  which  was  raised  into  something  more  Ihau  finite,  moW! 
than  natural,  more  than  conceivable.**  Heuolhcism,  so  understood,  was^ 
as  Professor  Mullcr  shows,  the  religion  of  the  pi-iniitivc  Aryan,  and 
lieuothcism,  so  underistood,  is  what  he  suggests,  though  not  with  etjual 
confidence,  to  liavc  been  the  religion  of  primitive  man  in  gencrah  It 
18  not  the  relative  monotheism  of  Schelling,  nor  the  unsystemtitic  poly- 
theism of  Waitz,  but  somttbiug  between  the  two,  worshipping  many 
gods  and  thinking  of  only  one.  It  was  a  process  like  that  of  the  child 
Mhieb  for  a  while  calls  every  man  it  sees  father,  or  like  that  of  the  tribe 
whose  god  is  a  snake,  and  who,  while  worshipping  any  individual  of  that 
species,  think  only  of  having  one  tribal  gotl,  and  not  of  having  as  many 
tribal  gods  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  species. 

Now,  sui'U  a  stage  of  derelopinent  may  very  conceivably  have  bnei 
undergone  iu  the  prehistoric  period  of  humanity.     It  implies  only  a 
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certain  imperfection  of  discrimination,  and  tlint  is  a  defect  which  would 
nnturally  attach  to  such  a  period.  But  tlic  qucatioD  occiii-s  whether 
this  sjFstem  of  Ilcnotheism,  as  c\fiounded  by  Professor  Miillcr,  does  not 
even  on  his  own  showing  imply  something  still  earlier,  whether  he  does 
not  take  for  granted  in  it  something  which  his  deHuitioa  of  religion  and 
\\\%  aceouot  of  its  origin  do  nol  Trarraut,  and  whether,  therefore,  the 
end  of  his  theory  does  uot  prove  the  iiiadcipmcy  of  it«  hegtauing?  Let 
it  be  obscr\*ed  that  in  dcfluiug  Uenotheism  he  usc^  a  diOereut  trpe  of 
expression  from  what  he  hud  previously  employed.  He  said  before  that 
the  savage  learus  of  the  iufiuiLc  first  by  perceiving  it  with  his  senses  iu 
those  material  objects  of  which  he  could  sec  no  limit;  from  whicli  ire 
naturally  infer  that  he  deduces  religion  directly  out  of  the  impression 
of  material  immeusity,  out  of  what  Schleiermacher  calls  an  "  arith- 
metical astonisliment."  But  now  he  spcal^s  of  "  men  first  suspecting 
the  presence  of  the  invisible  and  the  infinite  "  in  such  objects,  a  form  of 
wunis  wliLch  implies  tliat  they  had  already  in  their  mind  au  idea  of  tho 
invisible  and  the  iutiuitc,  which  tlicy  took,  to  be  localizcil  in  the  objecta 
iu  question.  If  so,  whcucc  did  they  get  this  idea  ?  Was  it  already  the 
idea  of  au  invisible  and  infinite  [wrsouality  as  it  existed  in  their  miuda 
before  Ihcy  sought  or  suspected  its  locnl  presence  anywhere  V  If  it 
was,  then  Professor  Miiller's  theory  is  not  without  iis  importance  as  a 
suggestion  towards  the  eariiest  form  of  Nature  worship,  but  it  does  not 
can-y  us  back  to  the  earliest  form  of  religion  in  general,  for,  as  we  sec, 
it  prcsupposca  the  previous  iudepcudcnt  existence  of  the  idea  of  a  God. 
Natural  objects  M-ere  worshipped  because  the  invisible  god  was  thought 
to  be  present  in  them,  and  because  the  invisible  god  was  an  object  of 
worship.     But  whence  this  aboriginal  conception  of  au  invisible  God  ? 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  turn  from  Professor  ^ftillcr's  speculations  and 
take  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  those  of  s  dillcrcnt  school.  Sehultzc, 
in  hi.1  "  Feticbismus,"  Cospari,  in  his  "  l-'rgcschichtc  dcr  Mensehhcit," 
Hr.  Spencer,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  all  give  us  theories  of 
the  origiu  and  subsequent  development  of  religious  belief,  which  are 
each  worked  out  with  careful  elaboration,  and  which  dificr,  perhaps,  as 
widely  from  oue  another  as  they  do  from  the  views  of  the  opposite 
BchooL 

Schultze  need  not  detain  us  long.  Ue  is  almost  the  only  sunrtvtug 
rcprescQtativc  of  the  theory  which  makes  fetiehism  the  initial  form  of 
relii;ion.  He  u&es  the  word  in  its  extended  but  erroneous  sense,  to 
denote  uot  merely  the  worship  of  slocks  and  stones,  to  which  it  ought 
pro]tcrly  to  Ik  limited,  but  to  include  tlic  worship  of  all  sensible  objects 
whatever — animals,  chiefs,  hills,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  heavenly  bwlies. 
But  he  thinks  religion  bcgau  in  the  worship  of  stocks  and  stones  aud 
could  have  begun  in  nothing  else,  considering  what  the  psychological 
oondition  of  primitive  man  must  have  been.  He  conceives  ilie  mind 
of  primitive  man  to  have  been  so  indolent  that  its  attention  could  nut 
be  excited  by  anything  beyond  its  most  immediate  vicinity  and  nol 
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impiugiDg  perceptibly  on  its  material  interests.  Stocks  aad  stoaea  and 
the  like  were  therefore  the  only  things  that  were  objects  of  thought  to 
him  at  all,  and  consequently  the  only  things  that  coald  be  objects  ot 
his  religious  thought.  He  could  not  worship  things  which  never  came 
Tithin  his  circle  of  ideas,  and  nothing  came  within  his  cirale  of  ideas 
but  the  class  of  objects  which  formed  the  gods  of  fetichism.  Schnltze's 
explanation  of  their  deification  is  the  accidental  theory.  Ad  anchor  is 
stranded  on  a  savage  shore,  and  attracts  much  attention  from  the  people. 
One  of  them  breaks  a  bit  off  and  dies  soon  after.  The  anchor  is 
supposed  to  hare  killed  him  in  retaliation,  and  is  canonized  immediately 
as  a  powerful  fetish.  The  savage  mind  could  not  help  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  for  (I)  it  has  no  conception  of  what  kiad  of  thing  is  capable 
and  what  kind  of  thing  is  not  capable  of  producing  a  giveu  effect ;  (3) 
it  apprehends  objects  anthropopathically,  thinking  of  them  as  gifted 
with  life,  feeling,  and  will ;  (3)  it  therefore  assumes  a  causal  connection 
between  things  where  none  could  exist ;  and  (4)  it  worships  the  object 
it  thinks  to  have  been  the  cause,  as  being  a  source  of  such  power. 
The  circle  of  the  gods  which  is  begun  in  this  manner  gradually  widens 
its  borders  and  increases  its  numbers,  according  as  one  class  of  natural 
objects  after  another  comes  within  the  sphere  of  interest  of  the  growing 
intellect  of  man.  After  stones  men  begin  to  worship  animals ;  after 
animals,  mountains ;  and  at  last  they  worship  the  sky  and  the  sun,  and 
from  that  altitude  their  religious  conceptions  take  wings  and  fly  to  a 
spiritual  and  supreme  God. 

Now  this  tendency,  which  finds  much  favour  at  present,  to  confine 
the  interest  of  the  savage  mind  to  the  few  objects  in  its  immediate 
neighbouriiood,  is  one  for  which  no  positive  ground  can  be  allied  frtnn 
the  actual  experience  of  savages.  Their  thoughts  may  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  things  around  them,  and  especially  with  those  that  help 
or  hinder  them  ia  getting  their  bread.  But  so,  for  that  part,  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  civilised  man,  and  you  cannot  rightly  assume,  without 
better  reason  than  is  given  for  the  assumption,  that  the  savage  gives  no 
thought  to  the  heavens  above  him,  or  the  sun  that  shines  on  him,  or 
the  mountain  or  sea  tlut  lies  before  him,  merely  because  he  gives  more 
thought  to  many  other  less  remarkable  things.  Even  if  you  would 
grant  to  him  in  his  first  state  nothing  peculiar  but  the  erect  form  and 
the  &r  vision  which  he  has  now,  and  did  not  grant  him  any  similar 
excellencies  in  his  mental  structure,  you  would  have  conceded  enough 
to  invalidate  such  an  assumption,  in  default  of  positive  evidoice  to  the 
contrary.  There  is,  therefore,  no  adequate  ground  for  confining  the 
intellectual  interest,  and  by  consequence  the  religions  interest,  of 
primitive  man  to  the  stocks  and  stones  and  other  little  objects  within 
his  inmiediate  reach. 

Xor  b  there  any  leascm  for  es|daining  the  origin  of  the  worship  of 
sto^s  and  stones  out  of  one  singte  soorce.  There  mar  be  much  to  be 
nid  fat  what  is  called  the   accidental   theorr,  which  makes  the  fint 
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religious  conceptions  to  (akc  tlicir  sKaps  from  what  may  be  termed  mis- 
interpreted providencca.  Hume  showed  his  usual  sagacity  in  sayiug 
that  the  earliest  rcligiotu  seutiments  wer^  probably  airakencd,  nut  in 
the  contemplation  of  Nature,  but  in  the  straggle  of  life,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  ita  triul.s,  its  vicissitudes,  its  cabmitica,  for  it  U  in  such 
experience  tliat  they  are  still  most  vividly  evoked. 

"Anil  raosUr  erery  ona  when  deatli, 
UiMOBCL  w  sorrows  strike  bim, 
locliaa  to  think  thvre  u  a  (>mI, 
UrBoro«th>ng  very  like  hiui." 

But,  SO  far  as  fetiuhism  is  coneerucd,  wu  fmd  that  there  ure  many  different 

reasons  why  savugea  worship  stocks  aud  stones.    They  worship  tbem  often 

not  because  they  are  thought  to  have  cauitcd  a  grave  event,  but  because  they 

merely  recall  oue ;  bocaube,  for  example,  they  mark  a  Geld  of  victory,  or 

defeat,  or  a  chieftain's  grave,  or  a  trilial  resting-place,  or  boundary — 

because,  in  a  word,  they  are  associated  with  some  purely  secular  fceliitg 

which    coutaiuH    a    pensive    and    solemn    clement    very   like    religion. 

Perhaps,  more  frequently  still,  they  are  worshipped  because  a  spirit  Ik 

believed  lo  have  taken  possession  of  them ;  and  Schultxc  himself  admits 

tliat  aiiimiflm  is  in  must  cases  a  concomitant  of  fciicliism.    If  fctiehism, 

therefore,  can  in  must  cases  be  explained  out  of  known  antecedents  like 

these,  the  natural  inference  is  that  it  ought  to  be  so  explained  also 

in  tiie  other  cases  where  its  ilircct  antecedents  are  unknown. 

Tliis  is,  accordingly,  the  view  of  fetichism  which  is  taken  by  Spencer 
and  by  Caspari,  Ijoth  of  whom  have  much  clearer  perceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  problem  of  primitive  rcligiou,  aud  of  the  conditions  of  its 
solution,  than  Sehnltze  exhibits.  These  writers  hare  given  us  elaborate 
and  ingenious  theories  of  the  development  of  religion ;  aud  while  Campari 
permits  himself  great  freedom  of  coujcctnre,  Mr.  Spencer  strives  ever  to 
base  his  conclusions  upon  a  considerable  induction  of  observed  facts. 
Both  proceed  from  the  assumption  of  an  animal  period  at  the  beginning 
of  human  history,  in  which  man,  though  possessing  the  human  brain  and 
the  human  head,  had  as  yet  acquired  none  of  the  ideas  aud  practised 
none  of  the  arts  which  distinguish  him  now  from  the  brutes.  lu  this 
primitive  age  they  think  man  had  no  thought  of  religion,  and  they 
go  on  to  explain,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  process  by  which  the  idea 
of  religion  fir^t  arose  and  by  which  it  subsequently  took  the  shapes  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  various  exiatiug  systems. 

Mr.  Spencer,  neceptiug  the  conclusion  that  auituism  is  general  to 
mankind,  regards  that  form  of  belief  as  presenting  us  with  the  simplest, 
aud  therefore,  os  he  thinks,  probably  the  carliesf,  type  of  religion. 
Keligion  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when  man  5rst  conceived  of  aud 
first  worshipped  an  invisible  spirit,  and  all  other  types  of  religion  are 
cither  gradual  accretions  ninnd  this  central  conception,  or  more  or  less 
disguised  forms  of  it.  His  theory  ncconlingly  consists  of  two  ports,  one 
in  which  he  shows  how  all  other  forms  of  religion  have  grown  out  of 
spirit  worahip,  and  the  otlier  in  which  he  shows  how  spirit  worship  itself 
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originated.  The  latter  is  that  which  lies  nearest  our  present  purpose, 
though  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  briefly  at  the  former  likeviM.  How, 
then,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  did  meu  first  come  to  the  conception 
and  worship  of  an  inrisible  and  superhuman  spirit?  First  c^  all,  how 
did  they  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  spirit  of  any  kind  ?  Hiey  got  that  idea 
from  their  experience  of  dreams,  swoon;i,  trances,  apoplectic  fits,  som- 
nambulism, and  other  abnormal  states,  in  which  they  appear  to  them- 
selves to  be  away  hunting  on  the  hills  or  fighting  with  their  enemies, 
whereas  they  find  on  waking,  or  arc  told  by  their  friends,  that  they  have 
been  all  the  time  lying  at  home  in  their  own  huts.  In  such  abaormal  states, 
absent  or  dead  men  again  appear  to  be  present  and  to  engage  in  conversa- 
tion or  combat  with  the  persons  who  experience  them.  This  su^eststhe 
conception  of  a  duality  in  oar  being.  The  man  has  two  existences,  two 
personalities,  one  remaining  with  the  body  and  the  other  capable  of 
wandering  from  it ;  one  visible  and  the  other  invisible.  The  idea  of 
duality  thus  acquired  is  the  beginning  of  our  distinction  of  body  and 
soul,  though  in  this  earliest  stage  it  may  more  strictly  be  described 
as  a  distinction  between  the  man  and  his  ghost.  Bat  the  great  step 
has  been  taken  when  the  idea  of  a  dualism  has  arisen,  and  once  that 
idea  is  entertained  many  other  experiences  go  to  confirm  it.  Our  shadow 
is  a  subject  that  exercises  primitive  speculation  very  much.  It  is 
generally  regarded  by  savages  as  a  substantive  part  of  us,  by  which  we 
may  be  seized  by  certain  classes  of  beings,  and  which  can  pollute  by  its 
touch.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  thcv  should  connect  the 
idea  of  the  shadow  with  the  idea  of  the  ghost.  At  night,  when  men  slept, 
the  shadow  was  away  as  well  as  the  ghost.  The  shadow,  therefore,  is 
considered  by  many  tribes  to  be  the  soul,  or,  at  least,  a  soal.  Now 
the  observation  of  death  would  bring  more  analogies.  In  sleep,  the  soul 
might  be  abroad,  but  the  breath  was  more  perceptibly  present  than  even 
in  waking  consciousness — it  went  and  came  ;  whereas  in  death,  when  the 
soul  returned  uo  more,  the  breath  too  was  found  to  have  departed.  It 
was,  therefore,  natural  to  infer  that  the  soul  was  the  breath.  Again,  in 
death  the  heart  ceased  to  exist.  They  therefore  inferred  that  the  heart 
was  the  souh 

Now  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  accounts  for  nothing  in  the  {uimitive 
conception  of  soul  except  the  simple  idea  of  the  actual  existence  of  a 
separate  entity.  The  characteristics  of  the  soul,  as  conceived  by  the 
sx^M^,  are  not  derived  firom  the  experience  of  dreams,  and  will  pro- 
bacy not  be  alleged  by  Mr.  Sixruccr  to  b..*  so.  The  figures  in  a  dream 
are  in  no  respect  different  from  the  real  people  they  are  mbtaken  for, 
so  that  if  what  piimiiive  men  meaL,t  bv  a  soul  was  the  "  wandcrinsr 
double,*'  as  Mr.  Spencer  calls  ir,  who  appears  in  visions,  it  wonhl  have 
the  same  corporeal  bloom  and  euer^,  nud  eveu  the  same  glorv  of 
pigment  and  feathers,  which  distinguished  the  stationarv  double  who 
remained  at  home.  Dreams  did  not  and  could  not  give  the  idea  which 
aaiages  entertain  of  ^irit,  and  which,  like  the  conception  of  it  eater- 
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tained  fay  civilized  men,  is  that  of  a  finer,  quicker,  and  more  ethe- 
real entity  tlinii  the  body.  The  shadow  or  the  breath  could  be  takcu 
for  the  soul,  hut  they  could  never  be  taken  for  the  "  wandering 
double"  of  a  drenni.  If  we  try  to  discover  what  is  common  to  the 
mniiy  different  things  which  arc  regarded  among  nidc  tribes  as  the  sonl 
of  man,  fre  shall  find  that  it  is  simuly  the  idea  of  there  being  some- 
thing within  us  which  our  neighbours  did  not  sec,  and  which  is  the 
scat  and  source  of  life  and  motion,  n  finer,  qniclier  man  within  the 
man,  which  thought,  felt,  willed,  desired,  and  passed  out  and  in  im- 
perceptibly, and  operated  where  it  was  not  seen.  In  a  word,  the  pith  of 
the  conception  is  that  of  a  fincrscparale  entity  within  our  grosser  visible 
— or  more  visible — facing.  The  "'  double"  of  a  dream  may  be  a  double, 
but  not  a  finer  one.  Accordingly,  all  that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  can 
aim  to  explain  is  the  idra  of  a  duality  of  pnrtii  io  our  nature.  And  if 
this  he  so,  it  is  very  obvious  to  ask  why  he  sliould  think  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  special  furm^  of  experience  like  dreams  and  hts  for  the 
Bttg^stion  of  a  duality  which  ordinary  consciousness  has  abundant 
power  and  opportunity  to  supply.  The  savage  who  is  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing dream  consciousness  from  waking  consciousness,  with  or 
vithout  the  help  of  his  friends,  would  be  equally  capable  of  distLQguish- 
ing  the  experience  within  him  which  he  felt  his  friends  knew  nothing 
of,  ami  the  experience  which  they  saw  and  shared  as  well  as  himself. 
He  would  be  able,  in  short,  to  infer  tliat  besides  the  part  of  him  that 
was  seen  there  was  a  living  something  within  him  that  waa  not  seen, 
and,  in  fact,  to  think  of  himself  alreaily  very  much  under  the  light  which 
wc  have  seen  to  appear  in  his  various  conceptions  of  soul.  This  suggests 
that  it  was  their  prior  consciousness  of  a  myslcrioas  duality  in  their 
own  bein-j  ihat  suggested  their  psychical  interprctntiouaof  these  physiciil 
phenomeDa,  rather  than  their  cxjierience  of  thoe«e  physical  phenomena 
that  HUggested  their  idea  of  a  duality  in  their  nature. 

But  however  the  idea  of  s|}irit  first  arose,  once  it  was  attained  it 
became,  says  Mr.  Spencer,  an  easy  transition  to  pass  to  the  idea  of  the 
existence  of  entirely  disemfaodied  spirits,  to  the  desire  to  propitiate 
them,  and  to  the  belief  iu  their  facing  endowed  wiih  higher  powers. 
Death  was  a  fact  which  naturally  provoked  the  untutored  mind  to  much 
thought;  and  after  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  a  ghost  or  spirit,  death  was 
generally  conceived  of  as  being  due  to  the  departure  of  the  spirit  from 
tJic  body.  But  this  departure  was  not  regarded  as  it  is  by  us,  as  an 
instantatieoua  and  final  affair.  It  was  viewed  after  the  analogy  of 
sleep.  It  was  only  a  deeper  dream,  iu  which  the  man  took  a  longer 
journey  or  engaged  in  a  more  absorbing  pursuit,  but  from  which  he 
mifiiht  he  especte«l  to  return.  Tils  fi-ieuds  held  by  the  Lope  of  a  reaui- 
uation,  as  we  should  call  it,  and  this  hope  would  be  confirmed  by  their 
occasional  experience  of  revival  in  the  hour  of  burial,  and  would 
continue  even  after  the  beginning  of  the  pntrcfuctiou  of  the  body;  for, 
as  we  may  infer  from  various  clanes  of  funeral  ritcB,  putrcfaetiou  wa? 
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looked  on  as  liiit  a  continuation  nf  sickness.  Tlic  (Icccascd  would 
tbereforc  still  be  treated  as  if  he  were  only  rick  or  asleep,  and  food  and 
other  necessaries  would  bo  naturally  brought  to  his  grave  ihsl  be  inifrht 
use  them  wbeu  he  came  back — when  he  came  "  to  liimsclf."  Ilicso 
ftineral  offerings,  begun  in  kindness,  wonJd  be  conlinned  from  fiear  of 
offending  tbe  dead  man's  spirit  and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  so 
subtle  and  secret  and  ubiquitous  an  agency.  You  have  thus  already 
an  invisible  and  more  powerful  spirit  propitiated  by  Baerifice.  The 
tirst  god  was  a  deceased  ancestor,  and  the  first  religion  a  funeral  rito. 
Out  of  the  ancestor  worship  thus  originated,  other  forms  of  religion 
gradually  dcrcloped  themselves.  Fctichism  and  idolatrr  arose  in  the 
practice  of  making  carved  images  of  the  dcccflacd  and  treating  them 
exactly  as  if  they  were  the  living  person*  they  represent,  and  irhomf 
indeed,  they  were  believed  cither  to  contain  or  to  be.  Then  from 
carved  imugeji  men  came  to  count  marked  slickit  tu  be  sufficient,  and  from 
marked  sticks  almost  anythiug.  A  parallel  devdopmeot  takes  place 
jiuto  auiraal  worship,  Sabeisra,  and  other  forms  of  Nature  worship.  The 
[worship  of  ancestors  is  converted  into  the  worship  of  animals  in  various 
[vays.  Soitictimei  it  occurs  through  the  belief  common  among  8av|^rcs 
that  men  may  cliatigc  themselves  into  animals,  and  that  therefore  thetr 
ancestors  who  have  disappeured  in  the  form  of  men  have  returned  ia 
that  of  brutea.  lu  other  cases  it  occurs  through  taking  the  animals 
tliat  arc  in  the  hahlt  of  frequenting  graves  to  he  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
But  tliu  explauutiou  Mr.  ISpenccr  chiefly  retics  on  is  that  a  certain  coq- 
fusiou  betwecD  the  tiead  mau  and  tbe  animal  has  been  introduced  into 
the  primitive  mind  by  tbe  practice  uf  naming  men  after  animals,  and 
by  a  consequent  tendency  to  take  the  man  to  be  what  he  is  called. 
The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  other  natural  objects  arises 
out  of  ancestor  worship  by  means  of  a  simitar  confusion,  "  partly  by 
literal  iutei'pretatiou  of  birth  names,  and  partly  by  literal  interpretation 
of  names  given  in  eulogy."  Men  got  their  names  from  a  mountain  or 
a  heavenly  body,  and  after  their  dcatli  these  natural  objects  came  to  be 
wur.4hip{»cd  as  if  llicy  were  the  men  they  gave  names  to.  Occasionally 
the  coiifubion  may  have  occurred  through  "  confounding  the  parentage 
of  the  race  with  a  conspicuous  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the 
race,"  but  its  mort  gcucral  source  was  Ihc  identification  of  the  deceased 
persoQ  with  the  thing  he  was  nameil  after.  Mr.  Spencer  thus  reverses 
the  theory  of  the  mythologisis.  They  say  polytheism  arose  from  the 
fliabit  of  giving  to  iiinniiuatc  thiugs  names  implying  life,  wlicrcas  he 
Kays  it  issued  from  tbe  contrary  habit  of  giving  to  living  {icrsons  the 
names  of  inauimatc  things. 

Now  two  things  may  be  granted  to  Mr.  Spencer  :  first,  that  many 
of  the  ceremonies  of  Pagan  worship  took  their  origin  in  funeral  ritM ; 
and  second,  that  ancestor  worship  is,  as  far  as  wc  ran  judge,  one  of  the 
earliest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  mont  widespread,  forms  of  religion.  But  as 
vc  have  seen  iu  the  case  of  the  idea  of  the  soul,  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  nxplaiu  it  as  a  dnluetioa  from  a  single  special  class  of  cxpcricDCCS, 
aud  that  the  variety  of  tliiugs  lu  wbich  it  was  supptised  by  primitive  men 
tocousistsliowcd  that  no  one  of  these  by  itself  cxhauatifcly  represented 
the  idea  of  the  soul  mrbich  they  were  supposed  to  embody;  so  here  it  will 
bo  found  iuipossiliLo  to  tmeo  the  pedigree  of  all  the  many  forma  of 
polytheistic  worship  out  of  a  single  line  of  descent.  Mr.  Spencer''! 
endeavour  to  do  so,  thougli  certainly  full  of  ability,  is  open  to  manifold 
objections.  He  cxplnins  fctichism,  for  example,  which  is  vei*y  wide- 
apreadfSs  the  result  of  n  fiiiitTul  custom  which  is  very  rare,  the  pntctico 
of  ooustnicting  rocmortal  images  of  the  dead  and  making  ofTerin}^  to 
them.  Then  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  animalti  and 
natural  Dhjects,  though  rcscmbliog,  as  1  have  said,  in  a  certain  measure 
the  theory  of  the  mytliologists,  is  attended  with  a  fatal  objection  wbich 
docs  not  ftpply  to  theirs.  For,  on  the  assumption  involved  in  their 
liypothesis,  the  process  of  naming  which  eventually  creates  the  confusiou 
isoucw'hich  has  taken  place  in  thi;  remotest  a-jc,  and  is  not  again  repeated; 
■whereas,  on  the  assumption  involved  in  his,  the  confusion  takes  placo 
iu  the  teeth  of  the  continuous  fresh  application  of  the  class  of  uamc:*  in 
qnestion.  [t  is  not  distant  ancestors  alone  who  are  called  by  the  uamcit 
of  auimnls  and  hilU  and  heavenly  bodies,  but  living  men  and  women 
arc  still,  and  have  always  been,  so  named  among  the  lower  races,  and  if 
they  never  made  the  confusion  he  spcakH  of  in  the  luttur  case,  it  is  diOi- 
cuU  to  see  how  they  should  make  it  in  the  former.  If  such  a  practice 
were  extinct,  it  might  bo  niisuuderstuud  in  tliu  way  supposed,  but  if 
people  were  atilt  iu  the  habit  of  calling  their  kindred  lion  or  sun,  and 
yet  never  thought  of  identifying  them  with  the  objects  they  were 
called  after,  it  is  extremely  improhabli*  tbaC  they  should  do  so  in 
the  case  of  their  ancestors.  The  natural  inference  thuy  would  niako 
would  l>e  that  their  ancestors  got  their  names  exactly  as  their  living 
friends  did,  and  their  preseut  couseiousnesa  of  the  reasons  that  guided 
themselves  iu  the  giving  of  such  names  would  effectually  check  any 
teodcucy  to  the  kind  of  confusion  Mr.  Spencer  postulates.  But  his 
theory  is  liable  to  another  Important  objection,  and  that  is  that  it  gives 
us  a  diflcrent  version  of  ancestor  worship  irom  what  he  wants,  for  in 
early  society,  when  the  confusion  in  question  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  men  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  their  moUiei-s^  and  accordingly,  if 
Mr.  Spenccr'a  theory  is  troe,  every  tribe,  instead  of  worshipping  its  own 
ancestors,  worshipped  those  of  its  neighbours.  Then,  again,  if  the  whole 
force  of  the  religious  sentiment  came  from  rilial  interest,  that  sentiment 
would  fade  away,  just  aa  funeral  rites  arc  discontinued  when  the  me- 
mory of  the  departed  becomes  leas  vivid ;  whereas,  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
theory,  the  actual  fact  is  the  reverse  of  this,  and  religious  veneration 
increases  the  more,  the  more  the  original  character  of  its  object  is  for- 
gotten and  the  feeling  that  first  awoke  it  has  decayed.  An  ancestor 
becomes  more  of  a  god  as  he  bccomea  less  of  an  ancestor,  which  would 
be  a  very  anomalous   result  if  tbc  only   reason  why  he   U  a  god  at  all 
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is  brcfiu»c  he  ts  an  ancestor,  aad  if  the  odo  root  of  all  religion  was 
ancestor  worship.  But  if,  on  the  other  hnnd,  tht.*  religious  seotinicnt 
is  sustained  iVotn  other  sources  hcsidcii  filial  feelings  tlicD  what  arc 
they? 

An  entirely  diflercnt  genesis  of  religious  ideas  and  systems  from  Mr. 
S|»euccr'»j  is  that  whieh  is  given  us  by  Caspari  in  his  *'  Urgcscliichte  dvx 
Menschheit/'  and  wliieh  is  aeccptcd  by  Bacr,  licUwald,  and  others.  He 
starts  from  the  assumption  uf  an  animal  i>criod  of  htimauity  whieh  ]a.sted 
mueh  longer  than  wc  suppose,  and  was  mueh  liker  the  coudition  of  the 
beasts  than  wo  realize.  In  this  period  man  had  as  vet  not  only  no 
dream  of  a  distinction  between  soul  and  body,  but  none  of  a  distinction 
between  living  and  lifeless.  lie  had  no  general  ideas  and  no  power  of 
making  them^  and  liia  interests  were  confined  entirely  to  a  small  group 
of  things  in  his  imracdinte  vicinity,  and  csjiecially  to  such  as  impin^<l 
in  any  way  ou  his  limited  wants.  The  stars  and  the  lightning,  for 
instanee,  were  matters  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  him,  as  they  are  to 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  Religion  is  a  slow  growth,  issuing  oot  of 
the  filial  and  social  sentimenls,  whieh  man  shares  with  many  of  the 
brutes;  eapccially  out  of  the  combined  love  and  fear  with  which  we 
and  they  alike  naturally  regard  our  social  snpcriors.  The  first  positive 
object  of  worship  was  the  tribal  chief,  the  tribal  father,  the  "  first  man," 
who  was  regarded  with  a  higher  rcvcTcnPo,and  received  a  wider  obedience, 
than  any  other  head  of  a  family  in  the  tribe.  After  his  death,  this 
feeling  of  rc\'ercnce  was  transferred  to  his  corpse,  not- to  his  spirit,  for 
that  idea  had  not  yet  arisen,  and  the  cor|}SC  was  thought  to  be  merely 
sunk  in  a  longer  sleep,  was  laid  in  a  grave  to  protect  it  from  the  beast* 
till  it  awoke,  and  was  regularly  supplied  with  food  which  it  might  use 
ou  awaking.  So  far  Caspari  takes  vcrj'  much  the  same  road  as  llr. 
Spencer,  except  that  he  denies  to  man  in  this  stage  the  possession  of  a 
distinction  between  soul  and  body,  and  maintains  accordingly  that  man's 
religion  was  at  this  time  only  corpse  worship,  which,  however,  was 
accompanied  by  animal  worship,  because  the  animals  which  ate  the  corpse 
were  supposed  to  have  ineorporatcd  the  dead  man  somehow  or  other 
into  their  own  being,  and  therefore  naturally  received  the  worship  which 
was  the  recognized  due  of  the  man  they  ate.  The  animals  wliich  were 
worshipped  at  this  early  period  were  e.\clusively  the  caruivorous,  we  might 
say  the  hominivorous  animals,  though  other  reasons  subsequently  gave 
rise  from  time  to  time  to  the  worship  of  other  kinds  of  animals  also,  lie 
says  cannibalism  was  also  a  characteristic  of  this  period,  and  that  it 
arose  from  the  same  belief  that  the  substance  of  the  man  eaten  went  into 
tlie  eater,  but  he  docs  not  explain  why  this  did  not  lead  to  a  worship  of 
the  hominivorous  man,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  if  the  principle  by 
whieh  he  cxpluncd  animal  worship  is  correct. 

Such  was  the  religion  of  man  in  the  long  period  known  as  the  Stone 
Age,  hut  at  length  in  the  course  of  centuries  of  work  at  the  making  of 
atone  and  wooden  implements^  one  of  the  cripples  who  were  the  workmen 
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of  the  pnriod,  because  tbcy  were  uuFit  for  war,  stuinbleJ  accidentally 
ujioQ  the  iureutiuu  of  Bre,  ami  that  inventiua  coostitutcd,  ]>crlia|M,  the 
jiioat  creative  epuoh  that  has  ever  occurred  ia  the  whuLc  history  of  mnii' 
kiud.  Id  fact  it  made  maa.  Before,  he  was  uuly  one  of  the  animals, 
but  nov  he  steps  out  all  at  onec  a  being  of  inteltci:t>  of  maDy^sidcd 
{K>n'cr  and  interests,  of  immense  and  rapid  progrcsslvcncss.  It  was  fire 
■that  gave  hira  bis  Etart,  both  mental  and  material,  and  fire,  therefore, 
naturally  long  coloured  all  his  tlioughts.  It  bad  most  im}>ortant  elTects 
jon  liis  religious  development. 

It  gare  liim,  first  of  all,  his  iilcn  of  spirit  or  soul.  Men  began  to  think 
■of  everything  under  the  analogy  of  ihe  discovery  of  wliieli  their  thoughts 
were  so  full.  It  was  the  nualogy  of  fire  residing  as  a  sccivt  principle  ia 
Ihe  wood  out  of  whicli  it  was  produced  by  frietiouj  and  the  analogy  of 
the  smoke  osccndiug  out  of  the  flame,  that  first  suggested  to  men  i\\z 
idea  that  there  was  withia  the  Ixidy  a  separate  principle  called  the  soul. 
The  soul  v.if)  the  itccrct  fire  of  the  body,  and  it  pft»ed  np  from  it  at 
■death  like  smoke  from  the  flame.  Cmpari  goes  even  so  far  as  to  say, 
that  they  thought  the  black  smoke  which  rose  to  heaven  bcoiimc  the 
white  cloudii  that  n'Jtcd  there,  and  that  tbiit  conception  of  the  white 
clouds  is  the  source  of  the  white  clothing  in  which  spirits  and  angels  are 
always  thought  by  the  popular  imagination  to  be  arrayed. 

Now  for  this  derivation  of  the  idea  of  soul  be  offers  no  positive  cri- 
dcTJCc  except  that  m.iny  people  held  fire  to  be  the  living  principle  in  man, 
and  that  the  kobolds  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  fire  spirits.  But  be 
might  a*  well  argiic  that  the  idea  of  soul  came  from  perceiving  a  watery 
clement  in  many  things,  and  try  to  establish  his  vi^w  by  recalling  that 
some  people  thonpht  water  tbc  principle  of  all  things,  and  tbal  the 
ncreids  or  the  kelpies  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  water-spirits.  Then 
if  psychical  conceptions  were  of  fiery  origin  we  should  find  some  traces 
of  such  an  origiu  in  their  actual  colouring.  They  betray  none.  Savages 
think  of  the  soul  as  breath,  as  air^  as  pulsing  blood,  as  the  beart,  as  a 
shadow,  as  insects,  as  anything  you  like  aluiost,  but  never  as  fire. 
Again,  though  it  is  very  likely  that  when  primitive  men  found  liru  in 
wood  tbcy  might  look  for  it  in  stones  and  everything  else  as  well,  there 
ia  no  reason  why  tbcy  should  tbitik  there  was  au  unseen  will  and  power  in 
uiOD  because  there  was  au  uasccii  fire  in  wood,  unless  Ihoy  had  been 
previously  conscious  of  the  duality  which  the  analogy  of  fire  enabled 
them,  as  tbcy  thought,  the  better  to  understand. 

Another  great  effect  of  the  inveutiou  of  firc>  according  to  Caspari, 
vaa  Ibc  produetiou  of  magtc  and  all  tbc  circle  of  ideas  that  belongs 
thereto.  The  first  magicians  were  the  workmen  who  produced  fire,  and 
wbu  for  that  reason  came  to  be  worshipped  as  gotis  inste:ul  of  being 
despised  as  cripples.  3fngician  worslup  was  tbc  religion  of  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  discover)'  of  fire,  and  the  words  and  power  of 
tbc  magician-smith  prepared  the  way  for  Xaturc  worship  through  giving 
moo  tbc  idea  of  pbysieal  force  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  bad  hitherto 
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tlreamt  of.  Thunder,  lightotiig,  acd  erery  material  energy  were  sup- 
posed to  he  the  work  of  a  magiciau-siuith,  like  tlie  fire  prodocers.  The 
stars  and  the  suu  were  lit  aoil  kept  burning  by  the  magical  frictioa  of 
such  a  smith  operating  behind  them.  Those  various  natural  objects, 
which  had  licretofore  been  vicwod  with  utter  JudiOerenoe,  bceamc  hence- 
forth ccntrca  of  engrossing  interest,  and  once  man's  thoughts  were  turned 
by  Bre  towards  the  macrocosnij  further  iutcllcctual  development  followed 
fast. 

The  invention  of  tire  pive  a  pccnliar  cxteosion  to  animal  worehip,  for 
such  animnlfl  as  were  coloured  like  fire,  black,  rc<l,  yellow — which  wen? 
also  the  only  three  colours  primitive  man  diatinguished — became  object* 
of  reverence ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  phnllie  worship,  from  a  supposed 
analogy  to  fire  friction.  And  while  it  thus  created  crery  existing  form 
of  religion  it  cxtingxiishcd  the  corpse  worship  which  reigned  before  it, 
for  it  introduced  the  ideas  of  the  impurity  of  sickness  and  dcathj  which 
play  BO  great  a  part  in  savage  life ;  for  sickness  and  death  appeared  to 
minds,  dominated  by  the  one  guiding  idea  of  fire,  to  be  a  darlceniog  of 
the  flame  of  life,  and  therefore  to  be  impure.  This  is  a  very  singular 
and  inconsistent  explanation  to  be  offered  by  one  who  thinks  the  idea  of 
the  sou!  itseJf  was  suggested  by  the  black  smoke  which  left  the  flame. 
Vetichism  was  the  only  form  of  worship  which  did  not  nrise  directly  out 
of  the  invention  of  fire,  and  in  the  age  immediately  following  it.  It  is 
the  youngest  of  the  religions,  instead  of  the  oldest,  as  it  used  to  be 
considered,  and  it  only  arose  in  a  comparatively  late  period,  when  men 
sought  to  obtain  by  art  a  means  of  euabling  their  imagination  to  realiate 
the  inTisible  agents  whom  they  worshipped. 

Now  it  would  carry  me  away  from  the  immediate  scope  of  the  present 
paper  to  discuss  all  these  various  hypotheses ;  but  it  is  obvious  at  tirst 
sight  that  if  the  later  religious  hare  originated  in  the  way  Caspar! 
indicates,  then  they  have  a  different  psyehologieal  root  from  the  more 
primitive  svstem  of  the  Stone  Period,  The  element  of  wonder  has  come 
into  play,  and,  working  on  the  new-boru  ideas  of  spirit  and  magic,  has 
turned  out  a  product  essentially  difTcrcut  even  in  kind  from  anything  to 
which  the  mere  opemtton  of  emotions  of  love  aud  fear,  as  these  exist 
even  in  the  lower  animala,  could  conduct.  But  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  the  idea  of  spirit  did  not  take  its  rise  iu  the  manucr  Caspar! 
says  it  did,  and  if  it  must  havo  belongc<l  to  tlic  earlier  period  as  well  ub 
to  the  later,  then  his  whole  system  breaks  down  at  its  very  fouudallons. 
What  he  subsequently  builds  on  these  is  so  alcndorly  confirmed  by  any 
evidence  ho  adduces,  and  is  so  entirely  matter  of  hypothesis  and  conjec- 
ture— of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble — that  under  tlic  fire  of  criticism  it  will 
at  once  take  the  course  he  describes,  and  pass  off  into  nothiug  but  whiio 
clouds  resting  wholly  in  the  air. 

John  R&b. 


VOTERS  NOT  VOTES : 


THE  RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AS  SHOWN  BY 
THE  LAST  TWO  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 


riiHE  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  following  paper  will  be  unpalatable 
J.  to  both  Liberals  and  Conaervatives :  to  the  former,  because  they 
show  how  exaggerated  an  effect  is  given  by  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  Great  Britain  to  the  Liberal  feeling  undoubtedly  predo- 
minant in  1S80;  to  the  latter,  because  they  demonstrate  that  the  Con- 
servative parliamentary  majority  of  1874  was  certainly  twice  as  large 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  while  it  is  open  to  question  whether  a  small 
Liberal  majority  would  not  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  nation. 

My  remarks  will  be  brief,  because  the  value  of  this  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  relative  proportions  of  Liberal  to  Conservative  voters,  not  votes,  lies 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  subjoined  tables.  To  subject  that  accuracy  to 
the  criticism  of  all  interested  in  impeaching  it  is  my  earnest  desire, 
and  hence  I  give  the  details  throughout,  because  it  is  then  a  compara- 
tively easy  task  to  check  them.  The  results  seem  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  present  system  of  electoral  representation  is  radically  faulty, 
and  that  it  is  imperative  that  politicians  of  both  sides  should  attempt 
to  devise  some  method  more  approaching  perfection,  which  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  introducing  into  the  new  Reform  Act  of  1882. 
To  suggest  any  such  method  is  not  in  any  way,  however,  the  object  of 
the  present  paper. 

As  a  commentary  on  the  absurdity  of  comparing  the  proportion  of 
Liberal  and  Conservative  feeling  in  any  group  of  constituencies  by  the 
mode,  now  usually  adopted,  of  assuming  them  to  be  in  the  same  ratio 
as  that  of  the  gross  votes  cast  on  each  side,  1  may  quote  the  following 
passage  from  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  1880  : — "  London,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  consists  of  ten  boroughs,  returning  twenty^two 
members.     Of  this  number  fourteen  are  Liberal   and  eight  are  Conser- 
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vative.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  votes  recorded  for  the  fourteen 
Liberals  were  194,822;  ditto  for  the  eight  CoDservatives,  79,082.  The 
total  votes  given  to  the  Liberal  candidates  were  251,189;  ditto  to  the 
Conservative  candidates,  177,674  ;  majority  of  Liberal  votes,  73,515/'  It 
is  meant  to  be  inferred  that  Liberals  were  to  Conservatives  as  about  three 
to  tivo ;  but  the  excessive  fallacy  of  this  inference  will  be  seen  by  a  use  of 
the  iigures  given  subsequently,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Liberal 
voters  were  to  the  Conservative  voters  in  the  ten  London  boroughs  as 
112,676  to  109,478,  or  about  equal.  The  error  of  course  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in.  Finsbury,  Hackn^,  and  Lambeth  there  were  two 
Liberal  candidates,  and  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  there  were  three  Liberal 
candidates,  to  only  one  Conservative.  Hence  in  those  four  boroughs 
the  Liberal  voters  were  counted  twice  over,  and  an  utterly  untrust- 
worthy net  result  was  arrived  at. 

A  like  error  is  committed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1880, 
in  stating  that  the  Liberal  votes  given  in  the  contested  elections  for 
1880  outnumbered  the  Tory  votes  in  about  the  proportion  of  four  to 
three.  That  is  so ;  but  a  much  more  important  truth  is,  that  Liberal 
voters  outnumbered  the  Tory  voters  in  England  and  Wales  only  about 
in  the  proportion  of  six  to  five,  while  in  Scotland  they  exceeded  two 
to  oiie. 

Take,  again,  the  following  quotation  from  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
April,  1880,  as  showing  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  conclusions  are 
arrived  at  by  merely  considering  vo/e«.  "  There  remains  a  vast  unknown 
quantity  in  the  popular  vote  which  defies  analysis : — From  the  statistics 
which  have  been  compiled  at  the  time  we  write,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  votes  given  in  1880  to  the  Conservatives  has  been  1,412,956, 
as  against  1,217,806  given  them  in  1874,  showing  an  actual  increase  of 
195,150.  On  the  Liberal  side  the  vote  in  1880  has  been  1,877,296, 
while  in  1874  it  was  only  1,431,805  ;  the  increase  being  445,491.  So 
that,  while  the  Conservatives  obtain  additional  support  to  the  amount 
of  16  per  cent.,  the  Liberals  increase  their  following  by  31'1  per  cent. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  large  masses  of  electors  who  have  never 
before  exercised  the  franchise  have  appeared  at  the  poll,  and  that  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  the  Liberal  triumph  is  not  so  much  the 
power  of  principles  or  opinions,  or  even  of  eloquence,  as  the  influence 
of  numbers."  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  England  and  Wales 
alone,  there  were  sixty-eight  more  members  returned  in  1880  after  a 
contest  than  in  1874,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  there  was  not 
a  great  increase  in  the  gross  votes  on  both  sides.  The  really  important 
point  to  be  considered  is  what  took  place  in  those  constituencies  which 
were  contested  under  precisely  similar  conditions  in  both  1874  and  1880, 
and  that  wc  arc  enabled  to  arrive  at  by  the  following  Table : — 
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TABLE  I. 

Constituencies  in  England  and  Wales  contested  under  the  same  conditions 

in  both  1874  and  1880. 


1  Abingdon 

2  Audover 
!t  Auglexea 
i  Aslitou- under 

Lyiie .     , 

5  Aylesbury  . 

6  Baabury     . 

7  Bar  11  staple 
H  Bath.  .  . 
it  Bedford      . 

lU  Berwick 

11  Bcwdley     . 

12  Birkenhead 
I'i  Bliickbum. 
It  Bodmiu.  . 
15  Bolton  .  . 
l(j  Boston  ,     . 

17  Brecknock. 

18  Brecknockshire 

19  Brighton    . 

20  Buckingham 

21  Burnley 
2-2  Bury    St.    Ed- 
munds 

23  Cambridge 
2+  Cardiff  . 

25  Cnrdiganshire 

26  Uarliaie . 

27  CiirmartLensliiro 

28  Ciirnarvwnshire  . 

29  Chatham  . 
:tO  Cheltenham 

31  Chester.     . 

32  Chipiicuham 

33  Chn&tchurcb 

34  Clitheroo 
y5  Coc'tpniioutb 
M  Colchester  . 
;i7  Cornwall  (E.)  . 
•iS  Coventry  .  .  ■ 
311  Comberland  (E.) 

40  Cumberland  (W.) 

41  Denbigh 

42  Derby    . 

43  Derbyshire  (E.) 

44  Devizes . 
4.^  Devonport 
40  Dorchester 

47  Dover 

48  Droitwicb 
4'J  Dudley  . 

50  Durham  City. 

51  Durham  (N.)  . 

52  Durham  (S.)  . 


Kl^GlSTERED 

Electors. 
1874^1^0. 


Liberal. 


COSSEUVATIVE. 


758 
3,245 

5,459 

3,849 
1,836 
l,6t2 
5,182 
2,'223 
1.148 
1,030 
7,458 

11,072 
922 

12,323 
2,613 
822 
3,557 
9,974 
1,118 
(i,619 

1,898 

4,311 
6,197 
4..%1 
4,632 
7,629 
6,053 
4,833 
3,736 
6,339 
970 
2,100 
1,727 
1,062 
3,118 
8,944 
7,5i>7 
7,01>;i 
5.888 
2.94ti 

11,011 
4,795 
900 
3,422 
677 
3,563 
1,.157 

14,210 
2,022 

10,456 
9,946 


890 

833 

3,171 

5,901 

4,2-20 
1.848 
1,646 
5,53 1 
2,603 
1,443 
1.228 
9,127 

13,062 
903 

13,956 

3,049 

880 

4,195 

12,454 
1,149 
7,614 

2,122 

4,806 
8,350 
4,882 
5,550 
8,593 
6,652 
r),.548 
5,018 
7,611 
1,031 
2,555 
2,068 
1,094 
3,713 
9,1.50 
9,208 
7,798 
7,496 
3,071 

13,006 
6,173 
913 
3,790 
817 
4,239 
1,408 

15,000 
2,352 

13,165 

11, .592 


Mem- 

ben. 

1 


1874. 

439 

259 

1.630 

2,434 

1,453 

760 

716 

2,456 

1,081 

618 

505 

1,580 

5,095 

744 

5,6H 

1,460 

353 

i,o;i6 

3,241 

391 

3,066 

668 

1,756 

2,780 

1,635 

2.119 

2,565 

2,318 

1,473 

l,&t2 

2,130 

304 

607 

80-t 

506 

1,249 

3,187 

3,731 

2,943 

1,779 

1.2:J8 

5,259 

2.137 

;J64 

1,289 

233 

1,090 

787 

5,149 

902 

4,346 

4,627 


1880. 


Uvin- 

■ 

bem. 

Volen. 

1 

428 

1 

405 

1 

],394 

1 

2,966 

2 

2,015 

1 

1,018 

1 

766 

2 

2,706 

2 

1,397 

2 

651 

1 

598 

— 

3,6-58 

1 

6,05.5 

1 

418 

2 

6,819 

1 

1,275 

1 

438 

1 

1,810 

2 

4,909 

1 

528 

1 

3,943 

1 

1,110 

2 

2.356 

1 

3,831 

1 

2.-106 

2 

2,747 

1 

4,101 

1 

3,303 

— 

2.398 

1 

2.318 

2 

3,176 

— 

455 

1 

1.185 

1 

1,078 

1 

582 

2 

1,694 

2 

3.951 

2 

4.145 

1 

3,061 

1 

3,178 

1 

1,424 

2 

8,311 

2 

3,091 

— 

388 

— 

1,493 

— - 

;i.'!2 

._ 

1.557 

1 

862 

1 

6,948 

2 

1.195 

2 

6,067 

2 

5,721 

1874. 


1880. 


Votrrt. 

U«iii- 
ben. 

3331 

— 

395! 

— 

7!J3; 

— 

2,612  1 

— 

1,624  i 

— 

676' 

— 

601  1 

I 

2,373 ! 

— 

1,010; 

— 

432  1 

— 

4051 

— 

3,692 

1 

5,42S 

1 

113 

— 

5,819 

— 

838 

1 

374 

— 

1,594 

— 

4,194 

— 

589, 

— 

2,490  1 

— 

959 

1 

1,825 

— 

2,771 1 
1  Hrj) 

— 

1.646 
3,325 
2,750 
3,132 
2,121 
2,356 
531 
978 
896 
388 
1,461 
3,188 
3.726 
2,626  i 
2.526  I 
1,208 
3,632 
2,067 
398 
1,504] 
353  I 
1,4-56 
401; 
4,181 1 
8461 
3,756 1 
3,897  i 


Voter*. 
386 
364 

1,085 

2,586 

1,511 

583 

856 

2,271 

1,063 

506 

530 

4.025 

6,148 

376 

6,477 

1,381 

379 

1,550 

4,702 

520 

3,217 

827 

1.953 
3.488 
1,606 
1,968 
2,871 
2,206 
2,499 
2,297 
2,009 

478 
1,117 

882 

380 
3,689 
2,258 
3,862 
3,161 
2,655 
1.409 
2,730 
2,440 

446 
1,760 

374 
1,718 

348 
4,163 
1.058 
6,092 
4.044 


638 
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TABLE  1.— continued. 


bcgisterkd 
Electorb. 

Liberal.                    I 
1874.           1880.           \i 

jOXSEBX 

ATIV 

L 

B. 

80. 

1874.   1880. 

J74.           18 

but' 

VoU™. 

Hem- 
ben. 

Vote™. 

Uem- 
ben. 

Tote™. 

Hem- 
be™. 

Tolen. 

53  Ebboi  (S.)  .    .    . 

8,211 

11,950 

2,732 

— 

4,226 

2 

3,587 

2 

4,784 

54  ETeaham    .     .     . 

721 

827 

. 

299 

1 

382 

1 

346;  — 

373 

65  Exeter  .... 

6,206 

7,361 



2,169 

1 

3,038 

2 

2,427;    1 

2,568 

66  Flint  District     . 

3,169 

3,794 

1 

1.868 

1 

2,039 

— 

1,072 

— ■ 

1,468 

67  Gateshead.    .    . 

9,191 

11,551 

1 

4,250 

1 

5,749 

— 

1,396 

— 

1,570 

58  GlonceBter.     .     . 

4,737 

5,583 

1 

2,030 

2 

2,739 

1 

1,999 

— 

2,101 

69  Gloucestershire 
(W.)  .     .     . 

11,577 

12,162 

1 

4,331 

2 

6,240 

1 

4.630 

— 

4,640 

60  Grantham,    .    . 

2.144 

2,390 

1 

977 

2 

1,318 

1 

965 

— 

875 

61  Gravesend,     .     . 

2,755 

3,286 



1,142 

1 

1,644 

1 

1,355 

— 

1,422 

62  Greenwich.     .     . 

15,990 

22,161 

1 

5,765 

— 

8,147 

1 

5,877 

2 

9,242 

63  Grimsby     .     .     . 

4,500 

6,562 

1,393 

1 

3,054 

1 

1.534 

— 

2,002 

64  Gnildford  .     .     . 

1,321 

1,406 



430 

— 

571 

1 

673 

1 

705 

65  Hackney    .    .     . 

39,172 

43,773 

2 

6,931 

2 

17,682 

— 

6,310 

— 

10,322 

66  Halifax.     .     .    . 

11,048 

11,728 

2 

5.518 

2 

6,354 

— 

3,917 

_-_ 

3,452 

67  Hartlepool      .     . 

4,372 

6,681 

1 

2.308 

1 

3,682 

— 

1,395 

— 

1,579 

68  Hastings    .     .     . 

3,029 

3,905 

2 

1,614 

1 

1.770 

— 

1,096 

1 

1,873 

69  Helston.     .     .     . 

1,074 

1,063 

1 

475 

— 

421 

— 

420 

1 

461 

70  Hereford     .     .     . 

2,431 

2,837 

I 

912 

2 

1,413 

1 

941 

— ■ 

1,070 

71  Horsham  .    .    . 

970 

1,214 

1 

529 

— 

504 

— 

329 

1 

605 

72  HudaerBflcld  .     . 

11,703 

13,386 

1 

5.668 

1 

7,008 

— 

4,986 

— 

4,486 

73  Hull               .    . 

20,947 

26,193 

2 

8,667 

2 

11,954 

— 

7.705 

— 

6,367 

74  HHUti-Dgdunshiru 

3,656 

3,955 

__ 

1,192 

1 

1,617 

2 

1,566 

1 

1.691 

75  TpBwicli,    . 

6,201 

7,406 



2.414 

1 

3,050 

2 

2,966 

1 

3,061 

76  Isle  of  Wight      . 

4,084 

4,954 



1,601 

1 

1,980 

1 

1,614 

— 

1,973 

77  Kendal .... 

1,880 

1.917 

1 

1,061 

1 

1,118 

— 

470 

_ 

541 

78  Kent  (E.)   .     .     . 

12,6+8  13,169 



4,308 

— 

4,959 

2 

5,415 

2 

6,507 

79  Kent  (Mid)     .     . 

7,500    8,763 



2,956 

— 

3,169 

2 

3.626 

2 

3,920 

80  Kidderminster    . 

3,206    3,606 



1,398 

1 

1,795 

1 

1,509 

— 

1,472 

81  King's  Lynn  .     , 

2,515 ,  2,77y 



947 

1 

1,212 

2 

1,028 

1 

1,220 

82  Knaresborongh  . 

769 '     761 



301 

1 

357 

1 

399 

— 

341 

83  Lambeth    .    .    . 

38,096  '50,545 

2 

11,982 

2 

19,149 

— 

11,201 

— 

16,701 

84  Lancashire          ) 

(N.E.)      .     .  ( 

9,729  '12,991 

— 

4,349 

2 

6,598 

2 

4,528 

— 

5.207 

85  Lancashire (S.E.) 

21,180 

26.037 



7,459 

2 

11,302 

2 

9,101 

— 

10.494 

86  Launceston     .     . 

795 

842 



217 

—        334 

1 

454 

1 

439 

87  Leeds    .... 

43,805 

49,000 

1 

18,101 

2  24,085 

2 

14,028 

1 

12,648 

88  Leicester   .     .    . 

16,315 

18,808 

2 

7.346 

2  10,557 

— 

5,614 

— 

4,003 

89  Leicestershire     ) 
(N.)    .    .    .    i 

6,152 

6,619 

— 

1,997 

— 

2,651 

2 

2,773 

2 

3,102 

90  Leicestershire 
(S.)    .     .    .    , 

8,406 

9.022 

— 

2,883 

1 

3,685 

2 

3,426 

1 

3,314 

91  Lewes    .... 

1,355 

1,459 

^^ 

600 



580 

1 

772 

1 

717 

92  Lichfield    .     .    . 

1.332 

1.374 



4i0 



537 

1 

571 

1  1     553 

93  Lincoln  City  .     . 

4,583 

6,402 

1 

1,846 

2 

3,265 

1 

2,107 

—  i  2,190 

94  London  City  .     . 

22,746 

24.024 

1 

6,644 

1 

5,844 

3 

8.313 

3 

10.286 

95  Lymington     .     . 

96  MaccleBfield    .    . 

706 

778 

— 

158 

— 

239 

1 

453 

1 

431 

6,217 

5.304 

2 

2,983 

2 

2,845 

— 

2,500 

— 

2,433 

97  Maidstone .     .    . 

3,338 

3,878 

2 

1,.525 

— 

1.675 

— 

1,390 

2 

1,889 

98  Maldon .... 

1,552 

1,564 

— 

519 

1 

679 

1 

632 

— 

661 

99  Malton  .... 

1,209 

1,379 

1 

603 

1 

809 

— 

473 

— 

446 

100  Manchester     .     , 

58.795 

61,234 

1    19,026 

2 

24.874 

2 

19,817 

1 

20,432 

101  Middlesborongh . 

8.190 

10,641 

1  1  5,260 

1 

5,586 

— 

956 

— 

1,626 

102  Middlesex  .    .    . 

24,496 

30,707 

-^  i  5,408 

— 

8,876 

2 

10.105 

2 

12,616 

103  Midhnrat   .    .    . 

979 

1,042 

—  1       60 

— 

283 

1 

715 

1 

501 

XOl  Monmouth  Dis- 
trict .    .    . 

4,312 

5,026 

—     I,4i7 

1 

2,258 

1 

2,090 

— 

2,197 

105  Kewark      .    .     . 

1,946 

2,297 

2 

948 

1 

1,028 

— 

824 

1 

989 

VOTERS   NOT    VOTES. 


63» 


106 

107 

108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 

iia 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
1-2 1 
125 
126 
1-27 
128 
129 
1^0 
131 
132 
133 
13i 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
14^1 
14.5 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
15-2 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 


Newcastle-on-    ) 
Tyne  .     .     .    ( 

Newcastle-  } 

untler-Lvcn-c    J 

Newport  (i.W.). 

Nf.rtolk  (S.}    .    . 

Nor  thai!  er  ton 

Norwich     .     .     . 

Oldham      .     .     . 

Oxford  City    .     . 

Pembroke  Bghs.  . 

Fearhya    and 
Falmouth 

Feterafield  ■ 

Plymouth  . 

Fontefract . 

Poole     .     . 

Port  smooth 

Preston  .     ■ 

Radnorshire 

Beading     . 

Rochdale    . 

Rochester  . 

Rye  .    .     . 

St.  Ivea.    . 

Salford  .     . 

Saliabury  . 

Shaftesbury 

Shoreham  . 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton 

Stafford      . 

Staley  bridge 

Stamford   . 

Stockport  , 

Stockton    . 

Stroud  .     . 

Suffolk  (E.) 

Sunderland 

Surrey  (K.) 

Tewkesbury 

Thirsk    .     . 

Tiverton 

Truro     .     . 

Wakefield  . 

Wallingford 

Wareham  . 

WarrinKtoc 

Warwick    . 

War  wickshiret  S. ) 

Wenlock     . 

Westbury  . 

Westminster 

Weymouth 

Whitby.     . 

Wiltshire  (N.) 

Winchester 

Windsor     . 


TABLE  L 

—contiuned 

"^^f^^^?                  LlBEBAL.                        CoxsEavATivi:. 

l!i  LECTORS. 

■ L_ 

_l_ 

880. 

1874.   1880. 

1874. 

] 

1880.           1874.           1 

I 

Mem- 
ben. 

Volen. 

Hem^ 
ben. 

Volen. 

bSl  ^''''"• 

If«ln- 
ben. 

Voters. 

21,407 

23,800 

1 

6,936 

2 

11,085 

1     6,474 

— 

6,271 

3,042 

3,235 

1 

1,077 

1 

1,214 

1     1,173 

1 

1,484 

1,163 

1,362 

1 

522 

1 

618 

—  ;     475 

__ 

560 

7,620 

7,412 

— 

2,699 

1 

2,906 

2  i  3.078 

1 

2,911 

804 

912 

— 

379 

— 

383 

1  '     386 

1 

487 

13,127  ;15,349 

1 

5,957 

2 

6,531 

1 

5,537 

— 

5,137 

18,329  21,084 

— 

8,379 

2 

10,520 

2 

8,562 

— 

8,788 

5,3971  6,163 

2 

2,307 

2 

2,720 

— 

2,198 

— 

2,669 

3,050 

3,338 

1 

1,339 

1 

1,462 

— 

1,310 

— 

1.429 

2,150 

2,202 

2 

818 

2 

1,124 

— 

695 

— 

824 

880 

801 

_ 

361 

1 

406 

1 

370 

« 

320 

4,624 

5,552 

— 

1,706 

1 

2,404 

2 

2,023 

1 

2,413 

1,961 

2,429 

1 

934 

2 

1,092 

1 

785 

— . 

766 

1,506 

1,911 

1 

705 

— 

848 

— 

580 

1 

854 

13.671 116.463 

— 

4,616 

— 

6,036 

2 

5,903 

2 

6,668 

11,296 112,108 

— 

3,606 

— 

5,355 

2 

5,787 

2 

6.040 

2,140    2,434 

— 

932 

1 

1,136 

1 

889 

— 

800 

3,731    5.107 

2 

1,793 

2 

2,400 

— 

1,642 

— 

2.067 

10,073  11,172 

1 

4,498 

1 

5,614 

— 

3,998 

— 

3,716 

2,635 

3,026 

2 

1,175 

1 

1,396 

— 

835 

1 

1,353 

1,265 

1,389 

— 

539 

1 

626 

1 

597 

— 

618 

1,490 

1,135 

— 

432!     1 

487 

1 

751 

— 

439 

18,009  23,334 

— 

6,768 1     2 

11,113 

2 

6,995 

— 

8,361 

1,853    1.969 

1 

780      2 

960 

1 

809 

— 

836 

1,311'  1,;!88 

— 

562      1 

652 

1 

691 

— 

618 

4,999    5,480 

— 

898 

— 

2,005 

2 

2,471 

2 

2,320 

3,539    3,846 

2 

1,608 

2 

1,915 

— . 

1.354 

— 

1.695 

6.525    7,394      1 

2,535 

2 

3,037 

1 

2,319  1  — 

2,937 

3,359 1  3,699      1 

1,043 

2 

1.422      1 

1,0931  — 

1,190 

4,958    5,606    — 

2.220 

1 

2,706 1     1 

2,3781  — 

2,542 

1,140,    1,140;    — 

411 

1 

601      1 

557  j  — 

551 

7.915    8,353      2 

3,593 

2 

4,168    — 

3,389'  — 

3,779 

6,170  1  8,353 1     1 

3,233 

1 

4,991  1  — 

1,425 '  — 

1,432 

5.942    6,376 

2 

2,796 

2 

3,090 1  — 

2,715]  — 

2,766 

9.563 

9,635 

— 

3,014 

— 

3,504      2 

4,016      2 

3,929 

13,767 

15,021 

2 

6,024 

2 

7,320 '  — 

3.781,  — 

4,254 

12,960  18,969 

— 

4,204 

— 

6,963      2 

5,026 

2 

8,010 

676       733 

1 

350 

1 

350 !  — 

323 

— 

341 

9^1    1,014 

_. 

409 

— 

422      1 

410 

1 

495 

1,353,  1,320 

2 

653 

2 

721;  — 

605 

— 

590 

1.519    1,542 

— 

510 

1 

754      2 

755 

1 

481 

3,807 '  4,430 

— 

1,595 

1 

2,194      1 

1,785 

— 

1,796 

1,099    1,226 

— 

437 

1 

682 

1 

675 

— 

541 

905       987 



310 

1 

451 

1 

528 

_ 

416 

4.8-^8    5,919 

— 

2,201 

1 

3,003 

1 

2,381 

— 

2,473 

l,t>80    1,758 

1 

482 

1 

981 

1 

798 

1 

722 

6,270    6,429 

— 

2,170 

1 

2,550 

2 

2,817 

1 

2,582 

3.414    3,481 

1 

1,211 

1 

2,068 

1 

1,708 

1 

1,182 

1.099    1,125 

1 

540 

— 

605 

— 

618 

1 

559 

20,067  21,081 

— 

4,092 

— 

6,504 

2 

9,026 

2 

9,012 

1,400    1,612 

2 

724 

1 

905 

— 

452 

1 

807 

1,998    2.163 

1 

873 

1 

1,072 

— 

754 

— 

699 

7,003    7,249 

— 

2,358 

— 

2,783 

2 

3,161 

2 

2,960 

1,741    2.0U 

— 

649 

1 

979 

2 

871 

1 

791 

1,858 

2,122 

— 

618 

— 

824 

1 

1,064 

1 

995 

640 
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TABLE  I. 

—continued. 

Kecistebzd 
Electobs. 

18 

LiBEUL. 

CoSSEHVATI^n 

eo. 

1874.         1880. 

74.           1880.             1874.             IE 

22,514 
1,118 
5,453 

22,821 

1,060 
6,422 

H  cm- 
ben. 
2 

2 

Toten. 

10,197 

404 

2,224 

bm. 
2 

2 

Voten. 

11,902 

452 

2,614 

Mno- 
ben. 

1 

Toten. 

3,628 

569 

1,815 

MctO' 
ben. 

1 

Vot«n. 

5,874 

512 
%5tfZ 

10,809 

12,000 

— 

2,771 

2 

4,85iB 

2 

4,290 

— 

4,301 

6,205 

6,962 

— 

1,540 

1,231 

2 

2,732 

2 

2,914 

9,593 

10,971 

1 

3,880 

2 

4,469 

1 

3,101 

— 

3,9sa 

19,607 

21,640 

— 

7,252 

2 

9,463 

2 

8,159 

— 

8,249 

19,444 

21,840 

2 

8.640 

2 

10,775 

~ 

7,773 

— 

7,iia 

19,900 

26,329 

— 

8,203 

2 

11,283 1    2 

9,672 

— 

io,2oa 

1,141,238  1,317,840 

116 

431,231 

188 

579,060  154 

437,290 

82 

472.56S 

161  Wolverhampton  . 

162  Woodstock     .     . 

163  WorccBter .     .     . 

164  WorceaterBbire   i 

(E.)     .     .     .     i 

165  Woroesterthire 

(W.)   .     .     . 

166  York  City.     . 

167  YorkBhire,W.R  1 

(E.Div.)      .    ]" 

168  Yorkshire,  W.B.  | 

(N.  Div.)      .     i 

169  Yorkshire,  W.K.1 

(S.Div.).     .    j" 

Totals     .     . 


Id  the  above  Table  it  is  assumed  that  tbe  number  of  Toters,  where 
there  \ras  more  tban  one  candidate  on  either  side,  is  equal  to  the  gross- 
votes  divided  by  the  number  of  TOtes  that  may  be  given  by  a  Toter. 
This  is  approximately  correct — at  all  cTents,  quite  enough  so  for  all 
practical  purposes.  At  Chester  I  haTe  taken  no  account  of  Mr. 
Margarini,  who  polled  16  votes  as  an  Independent  candidate  in  1880;. 
nor  at  the  contest  for  Worcestershire  (E.)  in  1874  have  I  included  Mr. 
Laslett,  who  polled  55  votes. 

From  tbe  totals  to  Table  I.  we  gather,  then,  these  facts  : — 

I.  In  1874  the  Liberals  polled  37'79  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
electors,  the  Conservativea  38'32  per  cent.,  and  23*89  per  cent,  abstained 
from  voting. 

II.  In  1880  the  Liberals  polled  44  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
electors,  the  Conservative  36  per  cent.,  and  20  per  cent,  abstained  from 
voting. 

III.  Between  1874  and  1880  tbe  registered  electors  increased  15 
per  cent. ;  the  Liberal  voters  34  per  cent.,  and  the  ConserTativc  voters: 
8  per  cent. 


TABLE  n. 
Constituencies  in  England  and  fVales  contested  in  1880  onltf. 

COSSERVA-  ,  OoKSEBVi- 


1  Bedfordsbire . 

2  Berkshire .     . 

3  Binningham  . 

4  Bradford  .     . 
fi  Bridport    .     . 

6  Calae   .    .    • 

7  Clnahire  (E.) 


Liberal. 


Jlem-'   1,..  _    'Hem- 
tar..'   ^*"™-    ber.. 

Voten. 

2        3,116     — 

2,500 

1         1,745       2 

3,283 

3     32,296     — 

15,022 

2     13,582     — 

9,015 

—          465       1 

478 

1           518     — 

116 

—  1    1,990       2 

3,367 

8  Cheshire  (Mid) 

9  Cheshire  (W.) 

10  Chichester    . 

11  Derbjshiro  (N. 

12  Devonihire  {E.' 

13  Dewsbnry    . 

14  Essex  (E.)    . 


Liberal. 

XIVK, 

^r  ™-- 

Stem- 

Vatm. 

—   1    3,3U 

2 

.1,784 

—     3,sa7 

'2 

4,705 

-         467 

1 

702 

2       3,300 

— 

9,827 

—  1    3,487 

9 

4,479- 

1       6M3 

— 

l.SSO- 

—  1    3,369 

i 

S^62* 
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Liberal. 


TABLE  II.— conthiued. 

COSSERVA- 
TIVE. 


LlBEKAL. 


CoSSEETi- 


15  Essex  (W.)  .     . 
l«  ^e    .     .     .     . 

17  Harwicli .      .     . 

18  Haverfordwest. 

19  HerefoTdsUire   . 

20  Hcrtf  wd .    .     . 

21  Lancaehire  (N.) 

22  Lancash.  (S.W.) 

23  Leominster  . 

24  Lincolnah.  (N.) 

25  Liacolnsh.  (s.)  . 

26  London  Univer. 

27  Ludlow    .     , 
2S  MaJmeabury 

29  Ihlarlborougti     . 

30  Marlow  (Great). 
.11  Merionetliahire. 

32  MertLyr  Tydvil 

33  Monmoathahire 

34  Montgomery     ) 

District     .    j 

3o  Montgomery-    1 

shire  .     ) 

36  Norfolk  (W.)    . 

37  Northampton-  > 

ahireCN.).     i 

38  K ortti umber- 

land  (N.)  . 


Mem- 
ber!. 


Vote™. 
1,772 

478 

310 

686 
2,748 

400 
6,300 
9,437 

354 
4.159 
3,583 
1,014 

343 

310 

333 

365 
1,860 
7.780 
2,973 

1,662  — 

2,232 
2.304 
2,425 

1,509 


Ucm- 
ben. 

Vol*r«. 

2 

2,531 

1 

540 

1 

368 

— 

522 

1 

2,802 

1 

564 

2 

7,839 

2 

11.163 

1 

457 

1 

3,904 

2 

4,404 

— 

535 

1 

525 

1 

603 



239 

1 

505 

— 

1.074 

— 

4,445 

2 

3,412 

— 

1,211 

— 

2,041 

2 

2,552 

1 

2,361 

2 

2,082 

39  Northoinber. 

land  (S.)  . 

40  Nottinghain- 

flhire  (N.). 

41  Nottingham- 

ahire  (S.)  . 

42  Pembrokeahire 

43  Ketford(E.). 

44  Richmond 

45  Ripon.     .     . 

46  SheQield  .     . 

47  Shropshire  (8.) 

48  Somerset  (W.) 

49  South  Shields 

50  Staffordah.  (£.) 

51  Staffordah.  (N.) 

52  Staffordshire    ) 

(W.)     .     .     \ 

53  Surrey  (Mid) 

54  Sussex  (E.) . 

55  Taunton  .     . 

56  Tjnemauth  . 

57  Westmoreland 

58  Whitehaven 

59  WUton    .     . 

60  Yorkshire,  E.R. 

Totals     .    . 


Hem 
ben. 

'  rot«n. 

1 

Vi»len. 

2  I    3,795 

— 

3,622 

1   1    2,774 

1 

2,690 

— 

1,445 

2 

2,359 

1 

2,185 

_. 

1.737 

2  <    4,234 

— 

3,mt 

1 

447 

_ 

143 

I 

691 

. 

362 

1 

16,862 

1 

H.54(i 

— 

i,aa2 

2 

2,354 

— 

2,987 

2 

3.161 

I  '    4,4SB 

— 

I.iSti 

2  :   4,708 

— 

3,429 

1 

4,821 

1 

4,049 

— 

3,454 

2 

4,045 

— 

5,749 

S 

S,38a 

— 

3^923 

2 

4,476 

1 

D86 

1 

1.023 

1       2.844 



1.3&7 

— 

1,963 

a 

2,582 

— 

1,072 

1 

1,20* 

— 

397 

1 

818 

— 

3,707 

2 

4,727 

.sfl  2oB,9w'  eo 

185,666 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  vcve  contests  in  Bradford,  Dewsbury, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  Richmond,  and  Sheffieldj  in  1874- ;  but  as  in  every 
case  they  were  between  Liberals  exclusively,  they  practically,  for  the 
purposes  of  Table  II.,  were  uncontested. 

TABLE  in. 
CcnstUaencies  in  England  and  Wales  contested  in  1874  only. 

COSSERVA-  T  COKSERVA- 


LlDERAL. 


TiVE.. 


LiBEKAT.. 


IIVE. 


1  Beaumoria    .     . 

2  BridgQortli  .     . 

3  Bury    .     .     .     . 

4  Carmarthen       ) 

District    .     j 

5  Darlington   . 

IJ  Dcrbysliire  (S.) 
7  Frome  .  .  , 
S  Glamorganshire 
9  Hampabire  (S.), 
10  Hertfordshire   . 


Mcn- 

'liem. 

Voten. 

;    i 

1,202 

1 

701 

1 

3,061 

_ 

1,481 

1 

1,6!6 

1 

3,773 

— 

557 

2 

4,070 

1 

2,664 

1 

2,969 

Mem- 

blTB. 


Voleri. 
344 
275 

2,580 

1,654 

305 
3,753 

642 
3.353 
3,878 
4,499 


1 1  Morpeth .     .  . 

12  Radnor  Bghs.  . 

13  Sandwich     .  . 

14  .Swansea  .    .  , 

15  Tamworth    .  . 

16  WaleaU    .     .  . 

17  Warwicksh.(N,) 

18  Wedoesbury  . 

19  Wiltahire(S.}  . 

Totals      ,  . 


j^,,_,,Vote™. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Voter*. 

,     1  1    3,322 

— 

585 

1          612 

— 

162 

1     2 

1,021 

— 

688 

1 

5,215 

2,708 

,     1 

873 

1 

1,086 

1     1 

3,.S64 

— 

1,721 

— 

3.189 

2 

4,497 

1 

7,530 

— 

5,813 

— 

1,048 

2 

2.046 

17 

48,268;  11 

40,589 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  were  contests  in  Bridgenorth,  Carmar- 
then District,  Darlington,  and  Tamworth  in  1880 ;  but  as  in  every  case 
they  were  between  Liberals  exclusively,  they  practically,  for  the  purposes 
of  Table  III.,  were  uncontested. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Conslituencies  m  England  and  Wales  in  which  peculiar  conditions 
prevailed  in  1874  and  1880,  w  in  one  of  those  years. 


LlBEBAIk 


COKSEEVATn'l. 


1  Bristol  .... 

2  BnckiDghamshire 

3  Canterbury     .     . 

4  Chelsea      .     .     . 

5  Cricklade  .     .    . 

6  Fmsbmr    .     .     . 

7  Kent  (W.) .     .     . 


8  Liverpool 

9  Marylebone    .     . 

10  Northampton 

11  Nottingham  .     , 

12  Peterborough 

13  Scarborougn 

14  Southwsrk     .     . 

15  Stoke- upon -Trent 

16  Tower  Hamlets  . 

17  Wigau  .... 


1874 

1880 

1874. 

1- 

1 

B80. 

• 

Mem- 

Voter*. 

Uein- 
ben. 

^''*'^-      Lf«.' 

VotpTi.    ^^    Toten. 

2 

8,810 

2 

12.437    — 

8.074    —  1     9.395 

1 

1,720 

1 

2.790,    2 

2.950      2  1     3,271 

— 

904 

— 

1,256 

2 

l.-ti7j    2 

1.446 

1 

7,943 

2 

12,226 

1 

7,172    — 

9.577 

— 

2,104 

1 

4,350 

2 

2,428      1 

2,094 

2 

11,609 

2 

15,688,  — 

7,737    — 

12.800 

— 

3.374 

— 

4,859,    2 

5,2fi2 

2 

6.201 

1 

17.471 

— 

i     2 

19.985 

— 

1 

8.217 

2 

14.075      1 

9.849 

— 

11,899 

1 

2,880 

2 

:J.993      1 

2,433 

— 

2,989 

— 

5,552 

2 

8,277      2 

5,029 

— 

5,314 

2  1    1,M8 

2 

1.861    — 

etjij 

— 

987 

1       1,328 

2 

iZ.lll       1 

1,280 

— 

1,572 

1 

6,2.5!i 

2 

9,607 

1 

5.71  e 

— 

7,919 

1 

B,&U 

2 

11,755 

1 

6.180 

— 

5,126 

1  '    8,558 

1 

13,75* 

1       7,228 

1 

11,720 

—  1     2,fr23 

— 

2.7(i8 

2      2,447 

2 

2,930 

15 

98,884 

23 

121.807'  21     95,883 

10  1   95,240 

Totals 15 

At  Bristol  in  1880,  at  Canterbury  in  1880,  and  at  Liverpool  in  1874, 
I  have  classed  Mr.  E.  Robinson,  Mr.  H.  A.  Butler- Johnstone,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  respectively  as  Liberals. 

In  Buckinghamshire  in  1874,  I  have  disregarded  Mr.  W.  Tallcy,  who 
polled  151  votes ;  and  in  1880  there  were  three  Conservative  candidates. 

At  Chelsea,  Finsbury,  Marylebone,  Northampton,  Scarborough,  South- 
wark,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Wigan,  in  1874,  and  at  Peterborough 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets  in  1880,  there  were  three  Liberal  candidates. 

At  Cricklade  in  1874  there  was  a  working  mau*s  candidate,  whom  1 
have  classed  as  a  Liberal,  and  also  three  Liberal  candidates. 

In  West  Kent  in  1880,  and  at  Stokc-upon -Trent  in  1880,  I  have 
disregarded  Mr.  J.  May  and  Dr.  Kenealy,  who  stood  respectively  as 
Independent  candidates. 

At  Nottingham  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  in  1874,  there  were  four, 
and  at  Peterborough  in  1874,  there  were  five,  Liberal  candidates. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  in  the  following  thirty-one  constitu- 
encies there  were  no  contests  in  either  1874  or  1880j  with  the  excep- 
tions that  at  Liskeard,  both  in  1874  and  in  1880,  and  at  Tavistock  in 
1874  there  were  contests  between  Liberals  onlyj  and  at  "Wycombe  in 
1874  there  was  a  contest  in  which  two  Liberals  polled  1,368,  and  a 
Conservative  19 : — Cambridgeshire,  Cambridge  University,  Cardigan 
Boroughs,  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  Cirencester,  Cornwall  (W.),  Denbigh- 
shire, Devon  (N.),  Devon  (S.),  Dorsetshire,  Flintshire,  Gloucestershire 
(£.),  Hampshire  (N.),  Huntingdon,  Hythe,  Idncolnshire  (Mid),  Liskeard, 
Norfolk  (N.),  Northamptonshire  (S.),  Oxford  County,  Oxford  University, 
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Rutlandshire,  Shropshire  (N.),  Somerset  (E.),  Somerset  (Mid),  SuflFolk 
(W.),  Surrey  (W.),  Sussex  (W.),  Tavistock,  "Wycombe;  and  Yorkshire 
(N.R,).  On  each  occasion  this  group  returned  fifteen  Liberals  aud 
forty-one  Conservatives. 

Collecting  the  results  of  the  four  previous  Tables,  we  obtain  a 

SUMMABT  FOR  ENGLAJ!fD  ASJ)  WALES. 

LiBEBAL.  Conservative. 


1874. 

1880. 

1874. 

1880. 

Hem. 
ban. 

116 
17 
15 

143 

Votett. 

431,231 

48,268 

98,884 

Uem- 
bvn. 
188 

39 
23 

Voter*. 

579,060 

206,904 

121,807 

154    437,290 
11      40,589 
21      95,883 

Hem- 
ben. 

■82 

60 
10 

Voter*. 

472,568 

185,666 

95,240 

578,383 

250 

907,771  1 186 

573,762 

152 

753,474 

Prom  Table  I.  .  .  . 
FromTable8lI.4III. 
From  Table  IV.    .    . 

Gross  totals   .     . 

Hence  it  seems  that — 

1.  In  1874,  of  334  members  for  England  and  Wales  returned  after 
contestSj  there  were  148  Liberals  to  186  Conservatives;  whereas  there 
ought  to  have  been  167  Liberals  to  167  Conservatives.  And  assuming 
that  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  was  divided  into  Liberals  and' 
Conservatives  proportionally  as  those  who  voted,  instead  of  197  Liberals 
to  292  Conservatives,  there  ought  to  have  been  245  Liberals  to  244 
Conservatives. 

2.  In  1880,  of  402  members  for  England  and  Wales  returned  after 
contests^  there  were  250  Liberals  to  152  Conservatives;  whereas  there 
ought  to  have  been  only  220  Liberals  to  182  Conservatives.  And  on 
the  same  assumption  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  instead  of  283  Liberals 
to  206  Conservatives,  there  ought  to  have  been  only  267  Liberals  to 
222  Conservatives. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Scotland. 

TABLE  V. 
Constituencies  in  Scotland  contested  under  the  same  conditions  in  both 

1874  and  1880. 

^t!^^™^  I'"^"*^  Co>-3ekvati>-b. 

LLEC  TOILS. 

1880. 


1874.     1880.        1874. 


1880. 


1874. 


1  Aberdeen 

2  Aber<leenabire(W.) 

3  Ayr  District     .     . 

4  Ayrsbire  {N.)   .     . 

5  Berwickshire    .     . 

6  Gaithncss-sbire     . 

7  Clack  man  nan        J 

and  Kinross    ) 

8  Dnmbartonshire  . 

9  Daufries  District 

10  Dumfriessliire  .     . 

11  Falkirk  BarghB    . 

12  Fifesbire      .    .    . 


1 

"Tl  ^'•>'*''- 

u^i  voi™. 

Mem- 
ber*. 

Voler». 

HEm- 
ben. 

14,585 

14,184 

1  1  3,910 

7,506 

— 

2,724 

— 

3,954 

4,155 

1 

2,401 

2,390 

— 

326 

— 

3,992 

4,297 

— 

1,683 

2,303 

1 

1,697 

— 

3,339 

3,642 

— 

1,301 

— 

1,581 

1 

1,563      1 

1,595 

1,830 

— 

677 

939 

1 

7481  — 

1,178 

1,263 

1 

452 

686 

— 

439    — 

1,877 

2,08-i 

1 

952 

1,150 

~ 

468    — 

2.202 

2,976 

— 

942 

— 

1,324 

1 

9951    1 

2,827 

2,931 

1 

1,420 

1,700 

— 

1,123'  — 

3,031 

3,379 

— 

1,315 

1,577 

1 

1.452  1  — 

4,706 

5,333 

1 

2,583 

3,270 

— 

1,958  1  — 

4,314 

4,767 

1 

1,859 

2,421 



1,231 

—  I 

Voter*. 
3,139 
1,042 
1,420 
1,636 
671 
359 

468 

1,333 
926 
1,505 
1,140 
1.373 
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TABLE  "V.— continued. 


Kegisterei) 

VOTEBS. 


LlBEBAL. 


COKSEBVATITK. 


1874,  1880. 

1874. 

1880. 

1874. 

1880. 

Mem- 

Ixni. 

Voter*. 

ben. 

Voten. 

t^.  '"'^"- 

ben. 

Vaton. 

1,738 

1,838 

1 

£>40 

1,037 

~- 

530 

— 

500 

3,757 

4,466 

1 

1,%7 

2,763 

_^ 

1,228 

— 

59 

'  '2,015 

2,iKU 

1 

835 

982 

— 

831 

— 

901 

a,068 

3,666 

— 

1,326 

1.808 

1 

1,347 

— 

1.430 

2,1)19 

3,2<i0 

— 

1,059 

1,579 

1 

1.194 

— 

l»3fi8 

3,791 

4,000 

1 

1,648 

2,315 

— 

946 

: 

77* 

h,^:i 

5,918 

— - 

2,090 

2,964 

1 

2,554 

^- 

2,474 

4,385 

6,03fi 

1  1  1,991 

2315 

— 

1,903 



2.^1 

1,799 

1.978 

^- 

763 

859 

1 

789 



d4d 

2,749 

a,328 

— 

1,127 

1,606 

1 

1,171 

■ 

1,-246 

1.177 

1,391 

— 

520 

650 

1 

522 



638 

80,15S 

B8.927 

12 

33,731 

21  *46,224 

11 

^7.739 

2 

27.650 

13  KincardineBliire 

14  Kirkcaldy  District 
16  Kirkcudbrightali. . 

16  LaDarkshire  (S.) 

17  Ediaburgh  Co. 

18  PeHh  .... 

19  Perthaliire  .     . 

20  Rcnfrewaliire    . 

21  Boxburglishire . 

22  Stirlingshire     . 

23  WigtoQ  IHstrict 

Totals.    .     . 

Hence — 

I.  In  1874  the  Liberals  polled  42  per  cent  of  the  registered 
electors,  the  Conservatives  35  per  cent.,  and  23  per  cent,  abstained  from 
voting. 

II.  In  1880  the  Liberals  polled  52  per  cent,  of  the  registered 
electors,  the  Conservatives  31  per  cent.,  and  17  per  cent  abstidned  &om, 
voting. 

III.  Between  1874  and  1880  the  registered  electors  increased  H 
per  cent,  the  Liberal  voters  37  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  Conser- 
vative voters  was  substantially  unaltered. 


TABLE  VI. 
Constituencies  in  Scotland  contested  in  1880  only. 


LlBEiUL. 


LUIERAL. 


CONSEETA- 
TIVE. 


1  ArgylesBire  . 

2  Ayrshire  (S.) 

3  Buteshire 

4  EdiD.&St.Aiid. 

Univer. 

5  Elgin  Bargha 

6  Gtas.  &  Aber. 

Univer. 

7  Greenock ,    , 

8  HaddiagtoQ       ) 

District      .    ) 

9  Haddingtonah.  , 


Mem- 
ber!, 

Voter*. 

1,457 
1,583 

568 

SI  em- 
ben. 

1 

Voten. 

1,191 

1,830 

551 

2,-522 

— 

2,448 

2,082 

— 

764 

~ 

2,139 

1 

2,620 

3,351 

— 

2,161 

1,019 

— 

607 

— 

425 

1 

469 

I- 


10  Hawick  Bur^he 

11  InvemeBB-ahire 

12  Kilmarnock     ) 

Burghs      .     { 

13  Linlithgowsh.  . 

14  Orkneys  .    .     . 

15  Peebles     and  \ 

Selkirk       .    ] 

16  Stirling  Dist.   . 

17  Wigtownshire  . 

Totals      .    . 


Mem- 
bers. 
1 

3,518  !  — 
779 ,'     1 

Votaw. 
553 
808 

1 

4,704    — 

2,005 

1 
1 

747    — 
896    — 

1 

256 
518 

1 

516    — 

484. 

1 

2,906    — 
722,     1 

132 
768 

12 

29,934 :     5 

18,065 

In  Haddingtonshire  I  hare  classed  Lord  Elcho  as  a  Conservative. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  was  a  contest  in  Kilmarnock  Burghs  in 
1874,  but  as  it  was  between  Liberals  only,  it  practically,  tor  the  purposes 
of  Table  VI.,  was  uncontested. 
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TABLE  VIL 
Constituencies  in  Scotland  contested  in  1874  onltf. 


LiBZElAL. 


COSSBRVA- 
TIVE, 


1  Elgia  and  Nairn  . 

2  Montrose     .     .     , 


Hem- 
bert. 

1 

1 

Vote™. 

829 

3,333 

U  em- 
ber*. 



Vote™. 

619 

1,875 

2    14,162  1  — 

2.494 

Totals 


TABLE  Till. 
Constituencies  in  Scotland  in  which  peculiar  conditions  prevailed  in 
the  contests  in  1874. 

LiSEBAL.  COSSEEVATIVZ. 


1874. 


1880. 


1874. 


1880. 


lUnn-l 


1  Dundee   .... 

2  Edinburgh  City  . 

3  Glasgow .... 


Totale 6   :46,949  I   5 


Vote™. 


be™, 
2  '  9,623 
2  ;13,199 
2    [24,127 


IHem- 
ben. 


VoU™.l«™' 


17,504 
36,517 


53,021 


Vote™. 

573 

5.713 

13,334 


19,620    — 


Hem' 

ben. 


Totcn. 

5,651 
11,347 


16,998 


At  Dundee  and  Glasgow  there  were  four  Liberal  candidates  in  1874, 
and  at  Edinburgh  City  in  1874,  there  were  three  Liberal  candidates. 

There  was  a  contest  at  Dundee  in  1880,  but  it  was  between  Liberals 
only. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  in  the  following  eleven  constituen- 
cies there  were  no  contests  in  either  1874  or  1880,  with  the  exceptions 
that  in  Inverness  District,  Leith  Burghs,  and  Wick  Burghs,  in  1874, 
and  in  St.  Andrews  District  in  1880,  there  were  contests  between 
Liberals  only : — Aberdeenshire  (E.),  Banffshire,  Forfarshire,  Inverness 
District,  Lanarkshire  (N.),  Leith  Burghs,  Paisley,  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
St.  Andrews  District,  Sutherlandshire,  and  Wick  Burghs.  In  1874 
this  group  returned  ten  Liberals,  and  one  Conservative,  and  in  1880  it 
returned  eleven  Liberals. 

Collecting  the  results  of  the  four  previous  tables,  we  obtain  a 


SUMMARY  FOR  SCOTLAND. 
Liberal. 


CoSSEaVATIVB. 


1874. 

1880. 

1874. 

1880. 

Mem- 
bers. 
12 
2 

6- 

20 

Vole™. 
33,731 

4,162 
46,949 

Mem- 
bcra. 

21 

12 
7 

Voter*. 

46.224 
29,934 
53,021 

Hem- 
be™. 
11 

1 

Vote™. 
27,739 

2,494 
19,620 

Hem- 
bera. 

2 

5 

Vote™. 
27,6-50 
18,065 
16,998 

84,842  i  40 

129.1791  12 

49,853 

7 

62,713 

From  Table  V 

From  Tables  VT.&  VIL  . 
From  Table  Vin.   .     .     . 

Gros9  totals  .     .     . 

Hence  it  seems  that — 

I.  In   1874,    of  32    members  for  Scotland  returned  after  contests, 
there  were  20  Liberals  to  12  Conservatives,  which  was  as  it  should  have 
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been.  But,  assuming  that  the  whole  of  Scotland  tras  divided  into 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  proportionally  as  thoiie  who  voted,  instead 
of  40  Liberals  to  20  Conservatives,  there  would  have  been  only 
33  Liberals  to  2%  Conservatives. 

2.  In  1880,  of  47  members  for  Scotland  returned  after  contests, 
there  were  40  Liberals  to  7  Conservatives ;  whereas  there  ought  to 
have  been  only  32  Liberals  to  15  Conservatives.  And,  on  the  same 
assumption  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  instead  of  53  Liberals  to  7  Con- 
servatives, there  ought  to  have  been  only  40  Liberals  to  20  Conservatives. 

On  the  whole,  then,  assuming  as  unalterable  the  number  of  members 
allotted  to  England  and  to  Scotland  respectively,  we  gather  from  the 
two  summaries  that — 

1.  In  1874,  instead  of  237  Liberals  to  312  Conservatives,  there  ought 
to  have  been  256  Liberals  to  293  Conservatives ;  and  more  probably 
283  Liberals  to  266  Conservatives. 

In  other  words,  the  Conservative  majority  of  75  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  only  37,  and  more  probably  the  Liberals  ought  to  have  had 
a  mqority  of  17. 

1.  In  1880,  instead  of  336  Liberals  to  213  Conservatives,  there  ought 
only  to  have  been  298  Liberals  to  251  Conservatives ;  or,  more  probably, 
307  Liberals  to  242  Conservatives. 

In  other  words,  the  Liberal  majority  of  123  ought  strictly  to  be 
only  47,  though  more  probably  it  ought  to  be  65. 

The  question  of  the  Irish  representation.  I  have  left  untouched, 
because  of  its  complication  with  Home  Rule. 

Alfred  Fbisby. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF   MUSIC. 


TFIE  liinton'  of  savage  races  is  a  history  of  arrested  (tcvelupmeota. 
AVc  Imvc  solved  prolilems  trhicli  they  hnve  failed  to  Bolre,  vanquished 
diffiruUics  which  they  biivc  jlinchod  at,  ami  our  dcvelupmeut  has  beoQ 
more  rapid  than  theirs.  The  dairn  of  history  iu  (he  ]ioary  eivilixations 
of  Kgii'pt  and  Assyria,  ^hich  scorns  twilight  to  lu,  is  radianco  compared 
to  their  g]oom.  \Vc  stand  to  them  like  beings  of  another  nniverae. 
But  there  is  little  douht  thar,  before  that  twilight  began  to  glimmer,  wc 
were  plunged  in  darkness  as  deep  as  theirs,  and  we  grnpcd  our  var,  like 
them,  step  for  step.  In  their  often  inefrcehial  struggles  to  realize  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  we  may  see  enacted  over  again  the  stmgglcs  of 
our  common  ancestor — Man.  And  'wc  eatuiot  but  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  naive  efforts  to  realize  these  things,  and  more  especially  the  first ;  for 
the  good  always  contains  an  alloy  of  self-interest  which  the  bcautifnl  is 
virgin  of.  "U'hile,  again,  how  small  a  margin  is  lefi  for  the  icathetic 
iostiuct  in  the  harsh  practical  rounds  of  their  everyday  Hfe.  Tlicir 
rude  tattooing,  their  ooane-drawn  figures,  the  knobs  on  their  »imp1c 
pottery,  the  rough  carving*  on  their  clubs,  coarse  and  rude  though  they 
^y>e,  yetspeak  in  high  terms  the  nuquencliable  belief  that  mau  has  nobler 
powers  in  him  than  h'la  daily  routine  of  life  calls  forth,  and  separate  the 
savage  from  the  animal  by  as  wide  a  gap  jus  giJaxy  is  from  galaxy. 
Yet  we  are  apt  to  undervalue  and  even  scoff  at  these  rude  strainings 
after  art,  when  in  reah'ty  we  should  view  tliem  as  giant  strides  iu  the 
inarch  of  the  human  mind  that  can  never  be  equalled  again.  For  take 
this  Art  of  Music.  Roll  back  symphony,  opera,  oratorio,  iJecthoven^ 
£ach,  all  the  great  men  that  have  lived  for  the  art;  violin,  dulcimer, 
drum,  every  musical  instrument  ever  invented;  all  the  kindred  arts; 
nit  the  culture  and  cirilixatiuu  that  have  grown  up  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  art  itself;  roll  back  all  these  into  primeval  nighty  and  leave  as  tlic 
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only  actor  standing — a  Man.  Giren  then,  a  Man  and  tlie  Universe. 
Tlie  problem  is— tlow  sliouM  this  man  proceed  to  the  manufacture  of 
music  ?  Surely  lie  -would  be  the  greatest  musician  of  tlic  world  who 
could  manage  to  hnmmcr  au^ht  musical  out  of  tliis  reeking  chaos.  To 
get  at  this  subtitance,  Kound,  bidden  awaj,  as  it  were,  in  the  wunib  of 
uncreated  (biug!),  needed  a  passiou  for  it  greater  than  has  stucu  been 
known  on  e&rlli.  The  savage  who,  fur  the  tint  time  in  our  world's 
history,  knocked  two  jjieces  of  wood  together  aud  delighted  himself  witb 
the  aound,  was  a  finer  musician  than  the  master  of  the  symphony.  In 
that  wondci-ful  braiulay  the  poteutialitj  of  uukuown  celestial  harmony; 
all  form,  all  nmlody,  lay  in  embryo  there  ;  aud,  though  niggard  Nutore 
denied  him  the  scope  she  has  since  given  to  worse  men,  she  could  not 
forbid  him  from  iustitutiug,  as  it  were,  upon  the  altar  of  aimplicity,  the 
great  art  of  sound,  to  be  bequeathed  by  him  as  a  precioua  heirloom  to 
his  fellow  man  till  happier  tiuu^  should  do  it  justice. 

Mere  sensuous  delight  in  sound,  then,  I  take  it,  has  mnch  to  do 
with  the  origin  of  music.  But  it  is  not  Ihc  irhole  account  of  the 
matter  by  any  means.  Tlicrc  arc  many  sounds  in  Kature  that  are 
pleasing  to  the  ear  of  man.  Tlic  twittering  of  birds,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  the  gurgling  of  brooks,  have  provoked  the  encomiums  of  poets. 
Yet  not  one  of  them  has  ever  so  powerfully  affected  him  that  be  boa 
rarmised  the  cxbteiiec  of  something  deeper  in  it  than  one  hearing 
would  suffice  to  (lischwc,  and  liiis  endeavoured,  by  imitating  it,  to 
familiarize  himself  with  its  nature,  so  that  he  might  rei>cat  the  effect  at 
bis  own  will  and  pleasure  in  all  ita  various  shades.  These  sounds,  with 
that  delicate  instinct  which  has  guided  him  so  nicely  Uirough  this 
univerfte  of  tempting  possibilities,  he  chose  deliberately  to  pass  over.* 
we  beard  them — with  pleasure,  it  may  be.  But  man  is  not  a  child. 
>rcre  pleasure  may  be  the  pursuit  of  the  moment,  but  it  has  never  been 
claboralcd  into  a  system. 

Nor  eould  degrees  of  pleasure  be  a  sufiicient  account  of  the  matter. 
Another  factor  mu<4t  be  added.  Pleasure  must  possess  some  acathotie 
valne.  There  must  be  a  latent  possibility  in  it — a  secret  worth 
fnthoming,  a  mystery  worth  unravelling,  before  he  would  stoop  to 
consecrate  his  glorious  powers  to  its  serious  pursuit. 

And  there  is  a  kind  of  sound  which  exactly  possesses  these  qualities 
— a  sonnd  fraught  with  seductive  mystery — a  sound  which  is  Nature's 
magic,  for  by  it  can  dumb  things  speak, 

So,  when  that  strange  and  curious  man  struck  together  bis  two 
pieces  of  woo<],  ho  had  other  aims  beside  his  own  delight — be  was 
trying  to  re-create  a  something  that  hud  bewildered  him,  be  was  trying 
to  peer  with  hia  simple  eyes  iuto  one  of  Nature's  mightiest  secrets. 
The  something  he  was  trying  to  re-create  was  lUiythmin  Sound — ou 


*  Nor  do  •uch  lutiitilfl  aii]>e«i-  to  jiowfiM  u\y  clumu  (or  th«  kivbm  mind.  Ao<t.  «vcn  la 
hittoric  times,  it  wu  ugt  tUl  Vox  svutunoaW  pbaeeoC  L^tiu  ciutunt  sot  in  that  iiocto 
tiefui  to  ftdmirc  tbsai. 
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which  rcHfs  the  whole  art  of  music.  Instinctively  he  had  divined  the 
potent iiditicH  from  amoiij^  thts  mass  of  iioii -potentialities,  and  out  of  the 
gamut  of  Nature's  soutids  tlie  father  of  the  art  had  distinguiahed  the 
aesthetic  sound. 

What,  then,  is  the  (esthetic  vahie  of  rhythmic  sound?  Thisquestion 
wc  can  answer  as  little  as  he  couid.  \Vc  can  only  say  vaguely  that  it 
baa  a  unifying  power — that  it  is  a  formative  prioctple  which,  once 
enthroned  as  supreme,  has  a  tendency  to  subordinate  all  other  kinds  of 
sound  to  its  influence,  and  being  thas  dcfinitencss  amidst  flux  offered 
a  hctu  standi  for  a  parley,  so  to  speak,  and  eventually  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  regular  art  on  its  basis.  But  if  wild  man  had  not  nosed 
it  in  Nature's  labyrinth,  all  the  aesthetic  speculations  of  civilized  man 
had  never  been  able  to  divine  and  make  capital  of  this  indwelling  power 
which  they  can  now  so  readily  account  for.  At  the  hcst,  their  logic 
can  but  ratify  his  guess  thai  I'ljytlimic  sound  is  the  only  sound  in 
Nature  that  is  valuable;  and  that  all  the  rest  of  Nature's  sounds, 
emiuently  what  is  called  Nature's  melody,  as  the  warhliug  of  birds,  and 
so  on,  arc,  for  all  practical  purposes,  not  worth  a  flg.** 

Now  the  discovery  of  this  grand  axiom,  the  starting-point,  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  the  art  of  music,  wc  have  loosely  ascribed  partly  to 
man's  unerring  intuition,  partly  to  a  sensuous  delight  iu  mere  sound, 
and  partly  to  that  tantaliKing  mystery  which  pulsates  in  every  stroke  or 
rhythmic  sound,  which  led  man  on  to  probe  the  matter  to  its  \txj 
bottom  to  trj'  and  discover  what  of  good  or  evil  lay  hidden  therein. 
This  latter,  as  I  take  it,  was  the  grand  motive  power  throughout.  With- 
out it,  music  had  been  the  mere  bagatelle  of  the  hour.  But  with  it, 
there  was  promise  of  something  serious  resulting. 

For  the  cxisteuce  of  a  mystery  puts  the  intellect  on  its  honour,  so  to 
speak,  to  ferret  it  out,  and  this  impressment  of  the  intellect  into  the 
service  immediately  coufcra  the  freedom  of  aesthetics  on  what  otherwise 
would  be  a  mere  amusement,  and  raises  it  at  ouoe  and  for  ever  to  the 
dignity  of  an  art. 

Now  what  is  this  mysterious  differentia  of  rhythmic  eound,  as  wc 
find  it  iu  Nature,  which  separates  it  so  widely  from  non-rhythmic  sound' 
of  every  description  ?  In  one  wor(l,/A<?  innuendo  ofdesii/n.  The  dripping 
of  water  at  regular  intervals  ou  a  rock,  the  regular  knocking  of  two 
boughs  against  one  another  iu  a  wood,  arc  of  a  totally  dilTcrent  order 
of  sound  from  the  conliniml  chirrup  of  binls  or  the  monotonous  gurgling 
of  a  brook.  Tlicy  seem  to  have  au  object  iu  tbcm  which  tlic.  latter  have 
not.  The  savage,  who  as  yet  bad  nut  separated  himself  from  Nature,. 
hail  uot  rcnlizcrl  his  nwu  objectivity,  hut  felt  himself  a  part  of  t)ic  wood 
he  walked  in,  of  the  ground  he  lay  ou,  and  was  ready  to  concede  evcu 
to  inanimate  objects,  under  certain  reservations,  a  conditional  sort  of 
life — he,  1  say,  would  he  little  disposed,  if  not  mentally  unable,  to  try 

'  By  itiylliuik  soaaii  I  tiad«TTt«ad  that  kind  of  a«<and  wfaicli  proJuca  its  atketa  by 
vkriety  of  mounro  or  varietjr  of  ioros,  not  by  cliuagc  of  noto. 
TOL.  XXXVIll.  V  V 
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ftnd  account  for  such  sounds  by  natural  causes^  but  would  see  in  them 
rather  unreasoning  objects  uttering  for  once  the  voice  of  reason,  voald 
regard  them  as  a  quaint  cabala,  wliich  meant^  perhaps,  a  great  deal  if  he 
had  only  the  wit  to  understand  it.  And  when  such  sounds  came 
unexpectedly  on  his  ear  in  lonely  places,  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  soli- 
tude, they  would  make  an  irresistible  appeal  to  his  imagination,  and  he 
would  attach  still  more  significance  to  them  than  before.  Indeed,  from 
his  standpoint  his  simple  logic  led  him  to  a  perfectly  rational  conclu- 
sion. For  if  articulate  speech  [tupoittav  avOp^vov)  is  the  badge  of 
reason  which  distinguishes  the  reasoning  man  from  the  inarticulate- 
speaking  [infans)  and  unreasoning  child,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds 
rhythmic  sound,  which  is  the  articulate  speech  of  Natxure,  connotes  some 
reason  in  the  utterance  which  the  chaotic  Babel  of  non-rhythmic  sound 
is  utterly  and  entirely  destitute  of.  So  the  pother  and  the  roar  of  the 
hurricane  the  man  would  listen  to  with  dismay,  but  not  with  curious 
sympathy.  13ut  when  the  confused  roar  gave  place  to  regular  fftuU,  he 
would  think  it  was  the  Great  Spirit  who  spoke.  - 

Now,  though  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  such  an  advanced  idea 
was  necessarily  present  in  the  mind  of  the  rude  savage  who  constructed 
the  first  rhythmic  instrument  out  of  his  two  pieces  of  wood,  yet  there 
was  a  confused  notion  of  the  presence  of  a  mystery  which  ,baflBed  his 
simple  mind  and  extorted  a  kind  of  reverence.  Now  the  bare  possibility 
of  surmising  the  existence  of  a  mystery  implies  that  nascent  activity  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  which  iu  course  of  time  develops  into  the  search 
for  the  cause  {das  Causa Htdts-Bedur/niss),  and  takes  its  place  as  an 
'oseparable  adjunct  of  human  nature  under  the  form  of  the  religious 
ensc.  And  when  we  remember  the  significant  fact  that  the  people 
who  are  destitute  of  any  religious  ideas — the  Yeddahs,  Mincopies,  and 
Fuegians — are  also  the  very  ones  who,  alone  of  all  mankind,  are  destitute 
of  any  instrumental  music;  and  the  further  fact,  that  where  we 
find  the  germs  of  the  religious  sense  appearing,  as  in  Australia,  there 
also  we  find  the  germs  of  instrumental  music,  I  think  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  allow — and  I  put  forward  the  view  with  all  diffidence — that 
the  beginnings  of  both  go  together,  and  arc  referable  to  the  same  origin. 

11. 

For  what  man's  intellect  cannot  explain,  hia  imagination  is  apt  to 
extol ;  and  hence  is  generated  that  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  object 
that  so  perplexes,  which  speedily  develops  into  its  worship  as  a  fetich. 
And  what  more  likely  to  command  this  reverence  than  the  semi-rational 
deliveries  of  rhythmic  sound?  A  block  of  wood  shaped  into  the 
figure  of  a  man  was  a  marvellous  mimicry  of  life  truly,  and  worthy  of 
all  veneration.  But  a  drum  was  more  than  mimicry — it  was  actual 
speaking  life,  and  according  to  the  cunning  with  which  it  was  struck 
might  yield  articulate  language.  Here  was  an  idol  better  than  the 
former,  for  it   lived  and   spoke,  and  might  be  an  oracle  in  time  of 
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trouble.     Hence  arose  in  various  parts  of  the  nrorld  au  or^uizsd  system 
of  religion,  iii  wliicli  the  dniDi  wa»  wontliipped  as  a  god. 

The  great  seat  of  (Irimi-woralii]i  vwa  Soutli  America.  Even  at  tlie 
present  daj*  it  is  to  be  found  in  full  vitality  in  the  interior  of  Drazii, 
but  a  hundred  years  a|£u  it  could  bu  said  ttiat  "  the  drum  was  the  only 
object  uf  Morsbip  from  tlie  OriuDCO  to  tne  La.  l^luta."  This  Is  two- 
tbtnU  of  South  America,  and  a»  it  ia  more  Ihau  ])robal)[e  that 
Piituiioiiia — as  wu  sbull  sec  bercalVr — should  be  added  in  tw),  this 
would  make  the  area  of  the  cult  nearly  co-equal  with  that  of  thu  cou- 
tiueut.  The  precise  form  of  the  feiich,  though  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
"  di-um,"  is  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  rattle.  The  maraca,  us  it  ia 
ealh'd,  is  a  hollutr  gourd,  with  suinll  stones  or  hard  eorn-sccds  inside  it^ 
geuerally  the  former,  which  rattle  when  it  is  shaken.  It  ia  tixed  on  a 
stair,  which  is  stui?k  into  the  grouiiil,  and  tlic  people  full  down  before  it 
and  worship  it.  It  is  suppnsL'd  Uj  Ih:  able  to  prediet  the  future,  and  is 
oouBultcil  on  all  occasions  uf  lm}>ortancu,  such  a!i  the  culebratiou  of 
festivities  or  the  eve  uf  a  battle;  and  the  actions  of  the  |icople  are 
reguhtti-d  hy  tlio  ropticK  which  the  rultlc  makcii. 

"Tlie  Braiili»n3  have  their  canibes,"  writes  an  old  author,*  "who  travel  through 
the  vUlagOQ  milking  the  jwople  beUere  that  they  hnvg  ctinimunication  with  npirits, 
througii  whQSQ  meMns  they  can  not  only  give  them  victory  agtiiuBt  their  enemies, 
but  aia-j  that  yl"  iheiu  depeneis  the  fertility  or  Kerility  of  the  ground.  They  have 
coiumouly  n  certain  kind  of  r.ittlcs  in  th?ir  hand,  which  they  call  m»rnaa,  msde 
with  tlio  fruit  of  a  tree  ua  big  u  nn  ostrich's  e^ig.  wliicli  they  make  hollow  aa 
they  do  hcn>  Uie  bottles  of  the  pilgrims  that  go  w  ."^i.  James.  And  having  tilled 
thum  with  siuUI  .stoaea,  tUey  make  a  uoi^c  with  lUcai  in  their  solemnities:  and 
going  from  town  to  hjvfii  tliev  beguile  the  world,  u-Uing  tl»e  peoplo  iliat  their 
devil  ii  within  the  tain*?.  These  muracn.  well  decked  with  fnir  fenthers,  they 
stick  in  the  i^round  by  the  sUifC  that  is  through  them,  nnd  do  place  thero  all  along 
uQd  in  l)t«  midst  of  the  houses,  commanding  that  meat  and  driak  be  givw  to 
them.  Ill  such  wise  that  these  cogging  mutes,  making  the  other  poor  idiots 
to  believe,  t-i  th«  ucrificers  of  the  idol  liel  did  heretofore  (of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  thi?  hixtory  of  Dunlol),  that  tliceo  mnmca  do  cnl  nnd  drink  in  the  night : 
irror)'  housL-holdur  giving  cri'dic  thereto  doth  not  fail  to  est  near  tbue  maraca 
meal,  tiwh,  iis\i,imd  drink,  which  wrvicc  they  ooncinue  by  thespn(Mi  of  llAiceu 
days  or  three  wcoka ;  and  during  that  IJmc  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  persuade 
themselves  that  in  sounding  with  these  maraca  <M>mc  spirit  apt'akelh  unto  them, 
and  dUributc  divinity*  unto  tht-m  in  such  sort  that  they  would  c!tl^em  it  a  great 
misdeed  to  tjika  nway  the  mcnt  thnt  is  pre3cnb>d  before  thcftft  fuir  Bcis ;  with  which 
meala  tlieae  reverend  caroibcs  do  merely  ffitt<'n  themselves,  end  so  under  faiao 
pretexts  is  the  world  deceived  1"! 

A  tcudcDcy  to  anth  ropomorpbism  may  bo  notioed  in  the  oll'ering  of 
meats  and  drinks  to  ^he  maracn,  which  are  sometimes  pushed  ia  at  a 
slit  cut  in  it  for  the  purposcj  to  represent  it  inuuthj  aud^  agaiuj  in  the 
occasional  suljAliiulion  of  human  hair  lor  feathers  an  a  cin'U'iug  for  its 
head.     Ho  with  n  stick  stuck   ilinuigh  it  to  refiresoni  a  body  and  lugs, 

*  "  Tli«  V  oy»giM  of  Mona.  d«  Mant*.  iioa*.  flu  Pviit  ■  Jn^i-S  ftnd  Haa».  dc  PoabriBOoart 
into  L»  Cftdia.        In  the  IC»rl  of  Otrnnln  (.'olliKrti.m,  ii.  p.  nr!:2. 

+  AtthoiUMUme  we  muiit  uul  ininKw  '"f  "  nintnviit  thnt  iliere  vninay  ooucloas 
dcMptian  in  ifat  iM»ttar.  "  AUe  Uo<4wMiktftr&eju<li>r  M«na<.-lMiutiioiaw,"  wrlt«<X  PeacbaJ, 
"retBJehera  fliis  tibt-ntitutunuutud,  d^as  dw  ZaabcTvr  *el^  en  tttn  Oetrogntcn  gth/krn  tad 
fMlan^n  KiUutf  j/iatiUn.'' 

V  V2 
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we  Iiare  a  rode  repraentstioa  til  a  mmn.  Sbovlii  we  tberEfSove  be  jus- 
tified in  referriog  it  to  the  nme  cmiegorj  as  the  OTdiaaiT  idc4  ?  Bt  no 
■MUtt.  For  we  hare  newi  of  thii  marica  Ion*  beftive  the  anthnqpo- 
Borpbic  tendency  cet  id,  and  it  oonld  eanlj  be  proved  that  the  hair, 
aad  the  month,  and  the  stick  are  but  the  tags  and  additions  of  later 
times,  and  that  the  original  form  was  a  simple  gonrd  rattle.  The  only 
feasible  explanation  of  the  coh  is,  that  this  strange  race  who  deified  tbe- 
rattle  were,  from  the  first,  pecoUarlr,  eren  nKH^ndlj,  susceptible  to  the 
mjsteriona  inflnence  of  rhythmic  sonnd,  that  their  nmple  logic  went 
aatraj  in  its  eflbrt  to  penetrate  the  eaose,  till  at  last  ther  sonendeied 
tbemseWes  blindlj  to  the  inflnence,  as  to  some  higher  power  which 
domineered  becanse  it  nonplussed  their  reason. 

A  modified  form  of  dmm-wonhip  fibtained  throngh  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Lapland, — two  hundred  jean  ago  it  was  not  extinct, — so- 
little  modified,  bowerer,  as  to  aigne  incontestablT  an  anterior  stiger 
when  the  pure  form  of  the  cult  prerailed.  Thongfa  when,  we  first  get 
acoonnts  of  the  Laplanders  tbey  had  passed  the  stage  of  actual  drum- 
wor$hip,  and  had  already  learnt  that  their  fetich  was  something  weaker 
than  themselves,  which  might  be  controlled  and  made  to  do  their  bid- 
ding, jet  the  snpemataral  powers  which  thej  mpposed  to  dwell  in  the 
instrument,  and  the  excessive  Tcneration  with  which  thev  r^arded  it, 
dearly  point  to  some  antecedent  stage  not  unlike  the  maraca  colt  of  the 
Brazilians.  "  It  is  always  kept  hidden  in  some  secret  place,  wrapt 
earefullj  up  in  a  lambskin,"  writes  Scbefier.  "  It  is  held  so  sacred  and 
holy,  that  thej  suffer  no  maid  that  is  marriageable  to  touch  it ;  and  if 
they  remove  firom  place  to  place  they  carry  it  last  of  all,  becanse  they 
believe  that  if  any  one,  especially  a  maid  that  is  marriageable,  follow  the 
same  way,  they  would  in  three  days  fall  into  some  desperate  disease/' 
Here  is  a  curious  fact.  Why  the  presence  of  a  marriageable  maid  should 
be  considered  to  profane  tbe  drum  we  cannot  conjecture,  but  that  some- 
thing more  than  chance  has  to  do  with  it  we  may  rest  assured,  when 
we  find  that  the  same  idea  prevailed  among  the  Brazilians — whenever 
the  maraca  was  to  be  consulted,  all  women  were  jealously  secluded. 
But  this  excessive  veneration  was  but  the  natural  eoQseqnence  of  the 
supernatural  powers  which  were  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  drum,  and 
which  the  dmm  was  supposed  to  confer  directly  on  its  possessor — ^thus 
differing  in  no  way  from  the  crudest  type  of  fetich.  Without  his 
drum  the  Lapland  sorcerer  was  powerless.  But  with  it  and  by  its  aid 
alone  he  could  do  all  bis  wonders.  He  could  project  bis  soul  to  far 
distant  countries;  send  it  riding  through  tbe  air  or  travelling  under  the 
earth,  while  his  body  lay  in  a  trance  in  Laplaud;  he  could  predict  the 
future,  specially  could  he  foretell  "  what  the  success  in  hunting  will  be." 
"  If  a  tame  reindeer  be  lost,  he  can  tell  how  they  may  get  him  again ;" 
he  could  predict  if  a  sick  man  would  recover ;  and  closely  connected  with 
this  vaticination  as  to  the  result  of  diseases,  in  fact,  as  its  necessary  conse- 
quence, came  the  further  power  of  being  able  to  cure  those  veiy  diseases 
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the  rpjmlc  of  which  he  could  predict,  and  the  power  of  curiug  implied 
the  power  of  causing,  and  both  implied  a  tnettiw  of  communicatioii  with 
spirits;  for,  in  every  corner  of  the  glohc,  illntsa  and  even  death  arc 
attnhntcd  by  oiicivilized  man  never  to  natural  causes,  but  invariably 
to  the  inHueiice  of  evil  spirits.  Now  this  means  of  commuuication  the 
drum  was  |>eculiarty  supposed  to  have,  siuce  one  of  its  maiu  uses  was  to 
ueertain  Ihc  pleasure  of  the  ghosts  or  axtte,  what  kiud  of  socritice  they 
waiitj  aod  of  Thor  and  Storjunkar  iu  like  maaucr. 

Now  cooipjire  this  with  what  we  know  of  the  maraca.  The  Lap- 
landers  used  their  drum  to  fiud  out  vrhat  saeritice  the  gods  desired. 
But  the  Brazilians  offered  sacriGcc  to  the  maraca  itself.  Tlic  Laplaaders 
believed  that  the  drum  put  them  iu  communication  with  spirits,  aud 
had  the  power  to  pix-dict  the  future.  "  Once  in  the  year,"  runs  Llaus 
Stade's  narrative,  "  the  prictiits  of  the  maraca  visited  the  settlement. 
They  preteiiiled  tliat  a  tpirit  had  come  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
worlds  which  gave  them  ptiwcr  to  make  the  maraca  answer  questions  and 
predict  evt-ttln."  Particularly  the  Lapp  ilrutn  cuuld  foretell  what  the 
•ucccsH  would  be  iu  huutiug.  Aud  this  was  one  of  the/oWe<  of  the 
maraca,  loo,  for  "  the  Tupiuauibas  spoke  to  their  rattles  as  oracles," 
•ays  Hans  Stade,  "and  thanked  them  for  having  said  that  they  sfiouid 
rttum  with  prey." 

Here  arc  strange  resemblances,  not  only  in  the  general  object  of  the 
cult,  hut  iu  the  peculiar  powers  which  wore  accredited  to  the  fetich. 
But  stranger  things  remain  behind.  For  tliough  liftplaud  and  South 
America  have  been  indicated  as  the  grcit  seatji  of  drum-worship,  chat  is 
but  saying  that  it  lingered  longest  there.  But  it  was  not  coufiued  to 
there  by  any  means.  For,  stretching  in  an  unbroken  line  along  the 
«utire  extent  of  Northern  Siberia  to  Bchring's  Straits,  passing  over  into 
the  New  World,  tri-nding  right  into  Greenland,  aud  descending  iu  full 
force  through  the  whole  of  North  America,  tntcrrnpted  for  a  moment 
hy  the  ancient  rivilizations  of  Mexico  aud  Vucatau,  but  taking  up  the 
running  again  at  the  Orinoco,  and  never  stopping  till  it  gets  to  the 
very  bottom  of  Patagonia,  docs  an  unbroken  scries  of  traces  of  the  same 
«uperstition  extend ;  and  so  unmistakable  is  the  family  rcscmblaacc, 
that  if  the  scratchings  and  groovings  of  the  rocks  are  sufficient  evidence 
to  warrant  the  assumption  of  »  Drift  period  in  the  geological  hi-stor}'  of 
the  globe,  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  phenomena  through  all 
the  countries  here  enumerated  would  seem  to  warrant  the  direct  con- 
clusion that,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  some 
|»eriod  or  other  in  the  history  of  mankint),  an  organized  system  of 
xcligiou  prevailed,  iu  which  the  drum  was  worshipped  as  a  god ! 

Bearing  iu  mind  the  magic  powers  of  the  drum — the  power  of  com- 
muuicatiug  with  spirits,  which  must  be  strongly  accented  siucc  the 
other  powers  in  a  manner  6ow  from  it;  of  predicting  the  future,  par- 
ticularly the  success  iu  hunting;  of  curing  aud  causing  diseases;  of 
projecting  the  spirit  out  of  the  body,  tliat  it  may  ride  through  the  air 
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or  dive  beneath  the  earth— let  ub  see  liow  far  the  drum  is  credited  with 
the  same  properties  over  tlie  area  wc  have  sketched  out  as  the  seat 
of  its  cult. 

"  The  Patagoniau  wizards,"  we  are  told  by  Falkncr,  *'  beat  dmms  and 
rattle  hide-hags  fall  of  shells,  and  pretend  to  see  into  other  regions  under 
the  earth."  And  again,  "The  wizard  shuts  himself  up,  secluded  in  a 
comer  of  the  tent.  In  this  seclusion  he  has  a  small  drum,  and  one  or 
two  round  calabashes^  witli  small  sca-shells  in  them.  He  begins  by 
making  a  strange  noise  with  his  drums,  after  which  he  feigns  a  fit,  and 
to  struggle  with  the  demon  that  has  entered  him." 

This  is  plainly  the  magic  trance  of  the  Laplanders,  which  is  repeated 
among  the  Samoyedes,  with  the  genuine  Lapp  addition  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  wizard,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  attainment  of  the 
power  of  prophecy  as  its  consequence.  Among  the  North  American 
Indians,  also,  the  Jeesuk&win,  or  prophetic  art,  is  attained  by  similar 
means— that  is  to  say,  by  the  agency  of  the  drum.  "  I  told  them  to 
build  the  Jee-suk-»un,  or  prophet's  lodge,"  said  Catherine  Wabose  in  her 
narrative  to  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  "  and  when  it  was  finished  the  entire 
population  assembled  round  it,  and  I  went  in,  taking  only  a  small  drum, 
I  immediately  knelt  down  and  began  beating  my  drum.  The  lodge 
commenced  shaking  violently  by  supernatural  means.  This  being 
r^farded  by  me  and  by  all  without  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of  the 
spirits,  I  ceased  beating,"  &c.  The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  first  question  about  which  she  was  requested  to  consult  the  spirit 
was  in  relation  to  game,  and  where  it  was  to  be  found.  (Compare  the 
Laplander's  "  success  in  hunting.")  llie  spirit's  reply  apparently  was 
so  far  correct  that  it  procured  her  the  reputation  of  a  prophetess  for 
the  rest  of  her  life.  The  Greenlanders,  however,  with  whom  the  drum 
is  used  to  summon  up  the  Tomgaks  or  familiar  spirits,  are  not  so 
indulgent  to  their  necromancers,  who  are  required  to  give  constant 
exhibitions  of  their  powers ;  and  till  the  very  last,  "  if  an  Augckok 
(wizard)  drum  ten  times  in  vain  for  his  Torngak,  he  must  resign  his 
office." 

If  the  drum  is  used  by  the  Greenlanders  to  summon  vp  spirits,  it  is 
employed  by  the  Samoyedcs  to  drive  them  away,  and  is  for  this  purpose 
always  beaten  at  funerals  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits  from  the  body. 
To  the  same  phase  of  belief  is  to  be  ascribed  the  practice  of  the 
Jakukskoi  and  Korcki  sorcerers  beating  on  the  drum  in  order  to  drive 
away  distempers,  which  is  carried  to  its  height  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  with  whom  the  drum  is  the  great  specific  in  the 
healing  art — the  dernier  ressort  when  all  the  sirajilcs  of  the  physician 
have  failed  to  effect  a  cure. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances,  and  some  of  them  not  the  most  telling 
ones,  that  might  have  been  selected  out  of  a  crowd  of  others ;  and  when  wc 
coifsider  the  remarkable  family  resemblance  of  the  superstitions  connected 
vith  the  instrument  strewn  in  an  unbroken  line  from  the  North  Cape 
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to  Magellan's  Straits,  and  also  tbat  where  they  are  thickest — in  Srazil 
— in  the  focussing  of  the  beliefs  the  drum  attains  apotheosis,  I  think 
the  theory  may  be  allowed  to  hold  good  that  in  the  other  countries 
mentioned  we  see  but  the  debris  of  a  mighty  system  of  belief,  the 
original  form  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  worship  of  the  maraca. 

Now  the  question  remains  to  be  answered  :  Shall  we  let  the  matter  rest 
here  ?  and,  letting  it  rest  here,  shall  we  let  it  thus  sink  intoa  mere  ethno- 
logical enthymenie  to  prove  that  America  was  peopled  by  the  Mongoloid 
nations  of  Northei'u  Asia  ?  or  shall  we  extend  our  original  assertion,  and 
regard  the  worship  of  the  drum  as  a  form  of  fctichism  to  which  the 
whole  human  race  have  at  one  time  been  enslaved  ?  That  the  drum 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  Shamanistic  ceremonies  of  all  races  of  man- 
kind may  be  taken  to  make  strongly  for  this  view;  but  not  to  enter 
into  that  phase  of  the  subject  here,  I  shall  content  myself  with  pointing 
out  an  obvious  relic  of  the  fetichism  which  exists  under  our  very  nose  at 
the  present  day.  For  after  the  smelting  of  metals  was  discovered,  and 
man  had  conceived  the  idea  of  making  metal  drums,  partly  because 
they  were  more  durable  and  partly  because  they  sounded  louder,  and 
after  he  had  hit  upon  a  plan  of  saving  himself  the  fatigue  of  beating 
these  metal  drums  by  suspending  the  drumstick  inside  the  drum,  so 
that  it  would  beat  of  its  own  accord  when  the  drum  was  shaken — after 
all  this,  I  say,  lo !  a  transformation  had  been  effected  by  which  the 
drumstick  became  a  clapper,  and  the  drum  became  a  bell.  But  this 
transformation  produced  no  abatement  in  the  reverential  awe  with 
which  he  regarded  it;  and  when  we  hear  the  bells  next  Sunday,  we 
shall  understand  why  it  is  that  bells  are  the  peculiar  instruments  of 
churches.  Man  still  places  them  in  his  temples,  and  rings  them  on  his 
holy  days  without  knowing  that  why  he  does  so  is  because  his  old 
savage  forefathers  used  to  worship  these  very  bells  as  gods,  under  the 
form  of  drums  and  rattles. 

The  history  of  the  bell  is  a  perfect  counterpart  to  the  history  of  the 
drum.  And  whoever  cares  to  peer  into  the  records  of  that  era  of 
naive  credulity  which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  shall  find  the  same 
superstitions  which  were  connected  with  the  drum  reappearing  in  con- 
nection with  the  bell.  We  shall  read  of  bells  being  thought  to  speak; 
of  bells  thought  to  be  alive ;  of  bells  being  baptized  by  I'opes  and 
Cardinals,  named,  anointed,  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  having  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  and  the  most  expensive  christening  robes  ou-:— - 
the  last  a  touch  of  anthropomorphism,  like  the  human  hair  stuck  on  the 
maraca.  We  shall  compare  these  same  maracas,  on  which  "  depended 
the  fertility  and  sterility  of  the  ground,"  with  the  bells  that  were  rung- 
pro  fruciibua  terree ;  the  Natchez  rattles  for  conjuring  the  weather,  with 
the  bells  hung  in  churches  "  to  break  the  thunderbolt  and  dispel  the 
storm  ;'■'  the  savage  priests  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  drum,  with 
the  civilized  priests  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  bell ;  the  American 
and  Jakukskoi  medicine-men  covering  their  drosses  with  little  rattles^ 
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hy  way  of  a  charm,  with  the  mediciae  clergy  coTcritig  their  copes  and 
tunidcB  with  little  belb,  because  there  was  somethiug  "  caun;-"  iu  the 
"  tiukliiijf"  (the  "  timiitm"  was  "solutifer/'  saya  the  moukieU  biographer 
of  St  Hilary  of  Aries),  And  so  he  ihatl  go  oa  analogisiQg  : — Drums  used 
at  Lap]i  sacriltces  ;  ttocring  hella  at  Cmholiu  ma&ses ;  drums  used  by 
Korck  sorcerers  to  drive  away  diseases;  bells  by  Europeaa  curates  for 
the  same  purpose:*  drums  heatcu  when  the  savage  was  expiring; 
jpassiug  bella  tolled  when  the  Christian  was  a-dying  ?  f 


III. 
It  needs  but  a  tiltlc  reflection  to  sec  that  thew  asoa  are  one  and  oil 
refemblc  to  the  idea  that  tlic  instrument  was  in  some  way  or  other  a 
medium  for  reaching  ttic  spirits — death,  diseasCj  bad  weather,  all  the 
calamities  of  life  being  regarded  both  by  the  simple  savage  and  ftuper- 
stitious  civilized  man  us  the  dircrrt  work  of  evil  spirits;  and  good  luck, 
happiness,  fine  weather,  and  so  on,  as  the  work  of  good  ones.  And  in 
the  most  flugrout  of  the  cnscit  ire  htivc  noticed,  the  means  were  confouude^l 
with  the  end,  and  the  drum  was  itself  regarded  as  the  s[urit ;  which, 
indeed,  as  I  take  it,  was  the  original  conception.  Kctichism  is  the  credit- 
ing inanimate  objects  with  life  from  the  oh&crvalion  that  they  possess 
certain  properties  which  arc  generally  found  in  conjunction  wilii  life. 
Now  what  property  more  likely  to  warrant  the  assumption  than  the 
property  of  speech  ?  for  rhythmic  sound  comes  to  tins  in  the  cud.  As 
long  08  the  cause  wns  unknown  sucli  would  be  the  infallible  conclusion. 
And,  even  after  the  cause  was  known,  there  wonid  still  he  the  vagnc 
idea  that  the  instrument  had  at  Icjiat  Imlf  the  shprc  in  producing  the 
sound,  and  that  it^i  spontaneous  productiou  of  the  sound  was  quite  within 
the  range  of  [KXiaihilities.  Have  we  not  our  own  legends  of  the  magic 
&ute  that  played  of  its  own  accord,  and  of 

"St.  Dnniitui'a  liaqj  tbat  by  tli«  wall 
Upou  k  piu  ili<l  Uoag  - »  : 
The  liarp  itwtf,  with  by  »n(l  ■]], 
<.'nt«iLctat  )>y  buid  ili<]  twang — ft."* 

Aud   if   our  grandfathers   and   gniudniothcm   were   foolish  enough  to 
believe  such  things,  how  can  wc  wonder  at  the  savage  ?  They,  too,  knew 

•  •'  Ouupnnulun  pulnbat  dcrictu  pmobodv  ractori  occkdw  inBniM*  yMtantt."  Aod 
thkt  it  wu  ui  «uoatial  in  the  oeremoDy  we  nuy  kncir  nnoe  "  Prasbyter  puroohuJu)  do  novo 
UcrMld  nc<jiiibftt  habere  clcricum  sen  aerricateiu  d«Iatiinim  catDpanoJxm  dom  ijiae 
iikfimMMi  TMitalwt ;  itaqiir  iDJunxuiiu*  priori  nnoil  avrvitorx-m  hnjuunudi  dido  jUR*byt«n> 
iuveuir«t."  And  tint  tlic-  ujtidau'  tu  tlie  iliiieuu  Uy  ia  Uie  oawipMiuU  itaelE,  we  nuy 
kuoir  /rom  tJt?  (.ocimoii  btiU  )cb'<^Q*l  '  '  Lauilo  Deum  vonin  ,   ,   .  paltm/uifa,  fota  deuwa.'   ' 

+  This  moiutrous  idic  of  auiwistiUoii  lingcrrd  on  in  otvilijM  Rnrc^  u  Uts  oa  1714, 
when  NeUun  (in  bin  'Taata  ftnd  Feativals  ot  Uic  C'buivli"),  OJOld  writo  tliat  Ute  twt  ol  a  go€>A 
Cliristian  wiia  to  lie«r  thia  dr«adfiil  aoiiud  without  b«iDg  diitoriied.  And  lu  t'l  what  wa* 
ttio  precin  object  vt  thu  inaaiiiK  bvll.  tliat  it  wu  ninff  to  ward  gff  vvil  »|iintii  frvm  tli4 
departing  aoul,  we  know  from  the  fact  that  Ukc  iMuisin^  bell  was  farmally  haptized.  to 
>«»il6r  it  still  ninru  L-fttcacioua  in  tlits  cajwcity.  Tho  paaatuK  bell  of  the  poLito  htiixfpeaas 
tiiida  ita  arc.-lii-ty|in  in  tho  poBaDa  drnm  of  tho  aavAjge.  Tba  NgirUi  Aniancanii  br^tuiiab  a 
faltli!  iu  tbe  fao«  of  dy'um  meo.  Amofig  the  Abipana  oE  Fararaay  a  jEourd  la  struck  at  the 
dying  maa'a  btdaido  by  fomatit  noumen,  and  aba  wbo  ssicala  im  rest  in  a^  or  fame,  ataada 
M  hia  bead  and  atrikca  an  imtnenae  tuiUtary  dnuD.  lb  Wattem  AmrtraUa.  t>  ver>-  pnoiitivc 
font)  of  tho  cmtom  ia  to  b«  found.  Other  laataoOM  are  aumeroua.  Sm  Du  Chailttl. "  Bqna- 
t4)nai  Afriu^"  p.  2A9,  &«.  &c^ 
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the  philosophy  of  flate  and  harp ;  but  he  did  uot  even  knov  the 
philosophy  of  the  drum.  The  sitnplcat  of  all  instmnicuts  was  a  puzzle 
to  him.  He  could  not  couccirc  how,  hy  striking;  it,  a  souud  could  come 
imless  the  drum  were  in  a  manner  alirc,  answering  back,  and  giving  the 
drummer  tit  for  tat.  Ask,  then,  this  savage  what  made  the  drum 
Aoundj  and  he  would  have  toUl  yon  that  there  was  a  spirit  inside  it, 
and  tliat  the  xound  of  the  drum  wa<i  the  xpirit  »i>eaking.  That  this 
ros  the  only  possible  conelusion  which  his  simple  metaphysics  could 
'arrive  at,  wc  know  from  t>eing  infurmc^l  of  his  opinion  about  that 
civilised  drum  which  onr  ancestors  called  a  hell  {ehca),  and  which  we, 
vithout  remembering  why,  call  a  clock.  ITerc  was  the  same  phcno* 
■mcnon  presented  under  a  dilfcrcnt  form.  And  though  the  particular 
'vfevagcs  who  were  experimented  on  understood  all  about  drums  by  this 
time,  and  had  long  ago  pa«4cd  the  stage  of  regarding  them  as  fetiches, 
a  slight  diversity  of  outward  form  was  sufficient  to  uudo  all  the  results 
of  the  empirical  education  of  ages,  aud  send  them  all  rolling  back  into 
their  groTelUug  superstition  again. 

The  Patagoniaus  naturally  lead  the  van.  They  thought  Captain 
Musters'  old  turnip  was  the  mansion  of  a  hidden  spirit.  The  New 
Zealnnder  ailoi-ed  watches  as  deities.  The  Asbiras  believed  Du  ChaiUu^s 
clock  to  he  bis  familiar  spirit,  who  kept  guard  over  bis  safety.  The 
King  of  Karague  was  tremendously  affected  at  Spekc's  clock  ;  "  His  eyes 
rolled  with  every  beat  of  the  pendulum."  And  Swift>  who  knew  buinan 
nature,  whether  in  the  guise  of  a  man  or  a  Yahoo,  tells  us  that  when  the 
Lilliputians  found  Gnlliver's  watch  they  considered  it  to  be  "  ciiSmv  some 
unknown  animal,  or  the  god  he  worahipped."  Now,  if  it  be  objected 
that  the  wonder-working  element  here  is  the  fact  of  the  watch  going 
by  itself,  [  shall  be  conteut  to  push  my  argument  about  drums  back  to 
the  rhythmic  sounds  of  Nuture,  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
the  objection  will  hold  fur  a  moment,  and  1  undertake  to  say  that  these 
savages  would  still  hare  continued  to  regard  watches  as  gods  even  after 
they  bad  been  taught  to  wind  them  up  and  set  them  going  themselves. 


IT. 

In  predicating  of  music  a  strictly  intellectual  origin,  I  Imply  that 
rhythmic  sound  ]trimarily  affected  the  imagination  and  brought  the 
reason  into  play.  And  if  this  were  iti  whole  and  sole  efl'ect  over  man's 
mind,  iU  mere  occurrence  in  the  Shamaniatic  ceremonies  cf  n  nation 
would  be  sulHcient  to  argue  its  antecedent  existence  in  that  nation  as  a 
pure  fetich.  But  I  have  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay  of 
"  ficnjuoufl  delight  in  sound/'  as  a  property  of  human  nature.  This 
brings  a  new  fuctor  into  the  case,  and  suggests  another  effect  which 
rhythmic  sound  may  have  over  man's  mind.  What  this  other  eff<:ct  is 
wc  may  best  discover  by  turniug  back  once  more  to  our  friends  the 
Laplanders,  who  piohcd  the  capabilities  of  rhythmic  sound  to  the  very 
bottom  j  and  we  shall  proceed  on  the  undcrataading  that  the  assumed 
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powers  of  the  (Imm  were  DOt  the  haphazard  pretences  of  charlatanism, 
but  the  resalts  of  rational  dcdnctioua  made  iu  the  course  of  ages  from 
certain  observed  effects  vhich  the  sound  of  the  instrament  prodaced, 
either  in  exciting  definite  ideas  or  inducing  states  of  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  player.  Notice  this  then.  When  the  Lapp  beat  hb  dram 
with  the  object  of  predicting  the  future  and  of  curing  and  causing 
diseases  (which  is  merely  the  concrete  ampliHcatioa  of  the  prophetic 
power),  the  man's  intellect  only  was  at  work — he  was  trying  to  find  tmt 
the  will  of  the  spirits — he  was  unriddling  mysteries — he  was  drawing 
u^ion  the  selfsame  lore  which  he  first  began  to  gather  when  the  weird 
rhythmic  sounds  of  Nature  puzzled  his  simple  mind  and  led  him  on  to 
try  and  interpret  their  meaning.  For  when  some  genius  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  fashioning  an  iustrument  that  would  produce  similar  sounds 
at  pleasure,  he  would  bs  held  to  have  wrung  her  alchemy  &om 
Nature,  and  the  cabalistic  power  of  Nature's  extemporized  hieroglyphs 
would  he  considered  as  henceforth  transferred  to  his  drum.  Or  if  we 
only  credit  Nature  with  the  dim  suggestion,  man  with  the  carrying  oat 
(which  indeed  is  the  corrcctcr  view),  it  is  merely  coming  a  step  or  two 
forward;  and  the  grand  principle  still  remains  intact  that  his  intellect, 
and  his  intellect  alone,  was  at  work  in  the  matter.  So  when  our  Xtap- 
lander  was  deciphering  the  future,  he  struck  cautiously  on  his  drum  till 
a  ring  on  it  pointed  to  some  painted  figure  on  the  head  which  his  necro- 
mancy enabled  him  to  interpret  into  the  requisite  response.  But  in 
exercising  the  second  category  of  his  powers,  when  hie  was  to  ride 
through  the  air  triumphant  and  to  "  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes" — in  this  case  the  seer  gave  way  to  the  visionary ;  be  was 
now  no  longer  the  mere  passive  medium  for  discovering  the  will  of  the 
spirits,  he  was  plainly  the  main  actor  iu  the  drama,  so  he  pursued  a 
different  method  of  drum-beating  altogether.  There  was  no  longer 
that  subdued  tapping  on  bis  drum,  that  quaint  questioning  of  his  oracle, 
as  if  he  were  prying  into  the  cabala  of  rhythm,  and  applying  all  the 
subtlety  of  his  intellect  to  decipher  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  set  rhythm 
at  naught  altogether  and  beat  vehemently  on  his  drum,  sang,  danced, 
worked  up  his  excitement  to  the  highest  pitch,  till  he  fell  into  an  ecstasy, 
and  thence  into  a  trance,  in  which  he  lay,  sometimes  for  twenty-four 
hours  together,  "  sweating  in  his  agony ' — while  bis  spirit  was  projected 
into  space,  and  soared  to  unknown  lands. 

No>v  here  is  a  bipartite  division  of  bis  powers  and  the  bipartition  is 
conditioned  by  the  diverse  effect  of  rhythmic  sound  over  him.  In  the 
first  case  it  affected  his  intellect — but  in  the  second  it  affected  bis  senses. 
Thus  we  see  that  when  a  dynamical  value  is  added  to  rhythmic  sounds 
when  its  tone  is  greatly  exalted  in  volume,  it  ceases  to  affect  the  iotel- 
lect,  and  becomes  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  senses.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  an  objection  might  have  been  raised  against  my  showing  if 
I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  axiom  that  "  the  mere  occur- 
rence of  a   rhythmic  instrument  in  the   Shamanistic   ceremonies  of  a 
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nation  would  be  sufficient  to  imply  its  antecedent  existence  in  that  nation 
as  a  pure  fetich."  For  it  might  have  been  very  well  argued  that 
Shamans  were  first  led  to  introduce  the  drum  into  their  ceremonies 
from  a  knowledge  of  its  power  in  paralysing  the  intellect  and  working 
up  the  senses  to  a  pitch  of  excitement,  such  as  would  allow  all  sorts  of 
juggleries  to  he  played  off  upon  them  without  detection.  And  the  use 
of  music  in  magic  rites  in  all  ages  might  he  farther  quoted  in  illustration 
of  the  same  argument,  and  particularly  the  em|iloymcnt  of  bells  and 
accordions  in  the  stances  of  modern  spiritualists. 

Now  though  there  may  be  much  weight  iu  this  argument,  yet  I 
think  the  counter-proposition  may  almost  he  proved  by  incontestable 
evidence,  and  that  it  can  be  fairly  shown  that  to  cheat  the  senses  by  the 
excitement  of  sensuous  sound  was  only  an  afterthonght,  and  that  the 
drum  form  gained  its  entry  into  Shamanistic  rites  on  the  footing  of  a 
pure  unadulterated  fetich.  In  the  first  place,  ages  passed  before  the 
resonance  of  the  instrument  was  anything  like  developed  S3  as  to  make 
it  in  any  way  serviceable  or  even  thinkable  as  a  sense-stupifier ;  and  by  the 
time  the  drum  had  grown  into  a  loud  sonorotis  instrument.  Shamanism 
was  in  full  swing  with  all  sorts  of  fetiches  enthroned  as  deities.  In  the 
second  place,  in  those  countries  where  the  drum  was  the  fetich  par 
excellence,  we  find  no  attempt  made  to  heighten  its  resonance.  The 
Siberian  sorcerers  use  a  "  little  drum."  "  I  went  into  the  tent  taking 
with  me  a  small  drum,"  said  Catherine  Wabose — in  relation  to  the 
Jeesukfiwin  of'the  North  American  Indians.  The  Lapland  wizards  used 
a  amall  drum.  The  Patagonian  wizards  used  a  small  drum.  The 
South  Americans  were  acquainted  with  the  large  drum,  yet  their  sacred 
maraca  was  a  small  gourd  with  stones,  which  did  not  make  much 
noise.  And  "  the  voice  which  came  from  the  maraca  was  a  small 
voice,"  writes  Hans  Stade.  So  when  Jehovah  passed  before  Elijah, 
"  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake  or  the  roaring  wind,  but  iu  the 
still  small  voice"  which  came  when  all  was  hushed.  That  was  the  magic 
sound  in  which  the  spirit  dwelt. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  a  well-marked  tendency  in  many 
Shamanistic  rites  to  adhere  to  the  simpler  form  of  the  drum,  even  when 
highly  resonant  forms  of  it  are  known  and  iu  general  use.  This  would 
never  be  if  it  owed  its  introduction  into  those  rites  to  its  resonance  and 
scnse-stupifying  powers.  In  the  Camma  country,  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
the  negroes  have  elaborated  the  drum  to  its  liighcst  pitch  of  resonance. 
Du  Chaillu  gives  a  pathetic  account  of  the  deafening  noise  of  their  tam- 
tams and  the  roar  of  their  brass- kettles,  which  are  beaten  like  drums. 
Yet  when  Ouganga,  their  great  fetich  doctor,  was  performing  his  services 
of  incantation,  his  acolyte  stood  behind  him  drumming,  but  his  drum 
was  neither  a  deafening  tam-tam  nor  a  resonant  brass-kettle,  but  a 
board,  the  most  elementary  of  all  the  drum  forms.  What  Jiussia  is 
for  bell  giants,  so  are  the  Marquesas  for  drum  giants ;  yet  at  an  incan- 
tation scene  that  Melville  witnessed,  the  old  men  sat  tapping  "  twa 
half-rotten  pieces  of  stick  "  together  by  way  of  accompaniment.      Just 
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so  in  the  early  daya  of  the  Eastern  Churcb,  though  belk  of  all  sizes 
and  resouancea  were  known  in  the  world,  the  bells  par  excellence 
of  the  Church,  the  ot  \k  rq^  cKicXiiaia^  ouvaxrqpiut  Kbt^tavt^, 
were  fiat  pieces  of  board  that  were  struck  with  a  hammer.  These  and 
similar  instances  which  might  be  quoted,  would  seem  to  go  right  iq  the 
teeth  of  the  idea  that  the  drum  was  introduced  into  religious  ceremony 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  juggleries  of  Shamans.  But  the  proof  on  which 
I  most  rely  for  proving  my  point  Is  that  Shamanism  is  no  jugglery  at  all 
in  its  best  and  earliest  form,  and  that  it  is  only  at  a  late  and  decrepit 
stage  of  religion  that  the  deceptions  of  the  priest  crop  up^indeed  it  is 
only  then  that  they  are  necessary.  When  man's  interest  begins  to  lan- 
guish, it  must  be  aroused  by  drastic  means,  and  then  and  not  till  then 
come  deception  and  quackery  on  the  scene;  and  that  in  this  late  and 
decaying  state  of  Shamanism  the  drum  and  the  bell  may  have  been 
employed  to  aid  the  priests  in  palming  off  their  juggleries,  there  is  no 
gainsaying.  But  their  primary  introduction  into  religious  ceremony 
was  due  to  another  cause  altogether,  and  the  magic  mystery  that  dwells 
in  rhythmic  sound  is  the  key  that  explains  it  all.  The  Greeks  took 
omens  from  the  tinkling  of  brazen  cauldrons  in  the  hoary  temple  of 
Dodona,  long,  long  t)efore  the  clashing  drums  and  cymbals  of  Cybele 
were  iutroduced  into  their  worship.  Mere  rhythm  has  always  exerted 
and  always  will  exert  a  marvellous  mysterious  influence  over  the  mind 
of  man.  Stripped  to  so  naked  a  form  as  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  the 
New  Zcalanders  thought  it  so  wonderful  that  they  paid  it  divine 
honours.  From  the  pitter-pat  of  the  cottabos,  the  Greeks  took  omens 
of  their  loves.  And  though  the  modem  spiritualist  may  use  the  blatant 
noise  of  accordions  and  concertinas  to  accompany  his  tours  de  farce,  yet 
when  lie  puts  himself  iu  connection  with  the  spirits  of  the  other  world ' 
he  calls  in  the  simplest  form  of  rhythmic  sound  to  aid  him  in  his  quest, 
and  raps  with  his  knuckles  on  the  table.  The  Laplander's  tittle  drum, 
the  Brazilians'  maraca,  live  again  in  that  rap,  for  it  is  in  the  magic  of 
the  rhythm,  not  in  the  loudness  of  the  tone,  that  the  effect  lies.  And 
80  when  we  reflect  that  civilized,  educated,  earnest  men  of  to-day  make 
use  of  rhythmic  sound  to  guide  them  into  that  strange  country — the 
spirit  world — we  shall  not  think  too  contemptuously  of  those  old 
savages  who  fell  awestruck  before  the  potency  of  the  magic  sound 
and  humbly  adored  it  as  a  god. 

V. 

I  care  not  to  keep  anything  back  which  may  seem  to  run  counter  to 
my  theory,  and  I  shall  now  mention  another  explanation  which  might  be 
given  of  the  origin  of  music.  Putting  rhythm,  fetichism,  and  all  such 
ideas  away  altogether,  is  it  possible  that  music  may  hare  originated 
from  the,  direct  imitation  of  the  more  emphatic  sounds  of  Nature  ? 
Can  the  drum  have  been  intended  at  first  to  imitate  thunder  ?  and 
the  rattle  to  imitate  the  rattling  hail?  Casaubon's  deiivation.  of 
iesta, "  a  castanct,"  from  the  patter  of  rain  on  the  tiles,  though  poor  as  a 
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ilertralion,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  my  Tneanin^.  And  so  whcu 
the  liouisintia  raitctuaker  shakes  his  rattle  to  conjure  the  raiu,  h  his 
rattle  nierelir  adeeoyduck,  being  the  best  imitation  of  the  real  duck  that 
he  cau  make?  And  is  it  in  the  fact  of  the  drum  being  mimic  thunder, 
that  the  cxplatiatiun  must  be  Ktmjj'ht  of  its  nvc  iu>  a  !<yml>o)  of  kingship 
among  many  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  just  an  power  orer  the  thiiDdcr 
was  the  bodge  of  royalty  iu  the  Greek  and  Latin  Pancheons  {JttppUer 
tonans  and  Zeuc  ripwtKipavi^t:)?  l*<Msilily  to  the  aame  bead  might  be 
referred  the  rattle  of  Wis,  for  though  a  rattle,  yet  we  know  that  its  tone 
was  something  considerable,  "  crvpuitr/ue  $onabile  ahtrum"  says  Ovid, 
and  "  reaonatitiai/ue  tf-ru  ristrurum."  Add  to  this,  the  strange  coinci- 
dence tlint  Thor,  the  great  god  of  tlit.-  Ijaphuiders  to  whom  the  drum  wns 
sacred,  was  the  god  of  the  thunderj  and  that  the  "  hammer  "  (as  it  is 
culled  by  till  the  old  writers)  wirb  which  the  Lupp  struck  his  drum, 
was  of  idcuiically  the  came  shape  as  Thor's  hammer.  Add  another 
coincidence  eqmilly  strange — vis.,  that  (according  to  some  accounts)  the 
Broxilinns  admitted  the  existence  of  a  great  gtxl,  Tiipa,  although  they 
offered  him  no  prayers  and  paid  him  tio  honour,  and  this  god,  'I'upa, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  thunder.  1  say,  put  all  these  facts  togetlicr,  and 
we  are  on  the  high  road  to  quite  a  new  thetjry  a.s  to  the  origin  of 
instrumental  music.  And  ns  further  proof  of  it  there  might  be  quoted 
the  Iroquaro  of  the  Yueunas,  which  was  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  large  trco 
thnt  was  struck  with  drumsticks — could  it  be  iu  imitation  of  the  thud  of 
the  wind  against  tree  trunks''  According  to  this  theory  it  might  he. 
And  yet  again  there  are  the  rattles  of  the  Uaupfe  Indtons,  made  of 
buncbe^K  of  bard  fruit.  To  imitate  the  rattle  of  thi.s  fruit  on  the  tree 
when  tlic  branches  arc  shaken — nic/ti  wahr?  In  like  manner,  arc  the 
water  drums  of  the  North  American  Indians  (bags  of  bide  full  of  water) 
direct  imitations  of  the  splnshiug  of  water?  And  those  rallies  which 
they  make  of  bunches  of  horses'  hools,  were  they  intended  in  the  first 
instance  to  imitate  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  gallop?  These  arc  still 
more  cogent  instances  than  the  theory  that  the  drum  mimics  thunder, 
for  here  it  might  be  said  tlini  the  mimicry  ia  so  coarsely  materialistic, 
that  the  actual  articles  which  produced  the  origiual  sound  are 
thought  ncwsMrj-  for  the  jiroduction  of  the  imitation, — the  actual  hoofs 
"with  which  the  horse  produced  his  rattle  called  into  requisition  to 
produce  the  iustruuicutal  rattle ;  and  so  the  actual  bunches  of  fruit, 
the  water,  &c.,  iu  like  niauucr.  The  explanation  is  plausible  enough, 
but  1  would  not  Iiarc  anybody  adopt  it  for  a  moment.  In  the  first 
place  mere  imitation  leads  to  nothing  but  grotesquencss  and  failure, 
LAnd  mtm  does  not  employ  it  half  so  frequently  n.s  is  imagined.  Lucre- 
tius tells  us  that  music  began  with  man  imitating  the  songs  of  birds. 
Yut  man  has  bad  a  natural  whistle  in  bis  own  lips  all  along,  and  has 
never  employed  it  for  this  purpose;  uor,  a*  far  a*  I  cau  find,  has  he 
ever  stooped  to  imitate  birds  at  nil.  For  on  this  theory  the  Kam- 
tflchatkaus  should  be  the  most  musical  people  in  the  world,  since  they 
have  a  binl  that  9ing%  most  sweetly  in  major  thirds,  minor  thicda,  ^^A. 
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perfect  fifths.  Aud  the  New  Zcalaiiders  should  not  come  much  behind, 
for  their  birds  have  voices  "  like  quaintly  tuned  bells/'  sayii  Captain 
Cook,  "  that  form  a  wild  melody  as  they  sing/'  Of  the  birds  of  Londa 
in  South  Africa  much  the  Bame.  On  the  Amazon  even  the  frogs  are 
musical.  Wallace  describes  their  charming  chorus  ;  and  Livingstone 
speaks  with  equal  rapture  of  an  orchestra  of  crabs  in  the  Zunbesi. 
Yet  in  neither  the  vicinity  of  the  Zambesi  nor  the  Amazon  do  we  find 
any  tribe  of  aborigines  exceptionally  endowed  with  the  musical  facuity. 
The  fact  being  that  man,  as  a  rule,  fights  shy  of  imitation,  except  for 
purposes  of  pleasantry — ^mcre  imitation,  earnestly  carried  out,  leading, 
as  I  said  before,  to  nothing  but  failure  and  grotesqueness.  As  an 
instance  of  the  latter,  take  the  case  of  the  Batoka  negroes,  who  knock 
out  their  upper  frout  teeth  "  in  order  to  be  like  the  ox."  It  gives 
them  a  most  hideous  appearance.  They  say  that  those  who  do  not  do 
it  are  like  the  zebra.  Mankind  at  large,  in  this  instance,  have  preferred 
to  remain  like  the  zebra.  Take  the  case  of  M'tes^,  King  of  Uganda, 
who,  to  add  to  his  dignity,  tried  to  walk  like  a  lion,  and  made  a  most 
ridiculous  exhibition  of  himself  in  so  doing ;  or  the  similar  case  of 
Kabba  Hega,  that  Baker  tells  us  of,  who,  for  a  similar  object,  walked 
as  much  as  he  could  like  a  giraffe,  with  the  same  disastrous  result 
Imitation,  here  begun  in  sober  earnest,  has  ended  in  burlesque.  The 
bull  dance  of  the  North  Americans,  and  the  kangaroo  dance  of  the 
Australians,  belong  to  a  different  category  altogether ;  for  here  imitation 
is  grafted  on  to  an  art  already  in  existence — it  is  an  ornamental 
appendage  and  nothing  more.  But  what  I  maintain  is,  that  imitation 
pure  and  simple  can  never  be  the  starting  point  of  art.  Out  of  so 
barren  a  source  as  mere  mimicry  you  cannot  expect  that  mighty  river 
to  roll  which  challenges  thousands  of  centuries  to  pass  away  before  it 
falls  into  the  ocean  of  completed  things.  And  if  I,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  essay,  have  iu  any  way  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  Origin  of 
Hnsic  was  derived  from,  or  indeed  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
imitation  of  the  rhythmic  sounds  of  Nature,  I  beg  leave  here  tu  rebut 
the  insinuation  once  and  for  ever.  AVhen  my  man  knocked  his  two 
pieces  of  wood  together,  he  himself  was  the  creator,  not  the  bald 
imitator  of  what  was  already  in  existence.  All  my  tall  talk  about  the 
rhythmic  sounds  of  Nature  was  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  mysterious  semi-rational  character  of  rhythmic  sound 
in  general.  But  where  were  Nature  and  all  her  apings  of  reason,  if 
man  were  not  her  posture-master  to  show  off  her  figure  to  advantage  ? 
Whether  Nature's  rhythmic  sounds  affected  the  man  or  not,  I  leave  quite 
an  open  question ;  but  if  they  did,  they  merely  produced  in  him  a  state 
of  feeling,  made  him  morbidly  sensitive  to  the  existence  of  a  potentiality; 
and  when  he  stumbled  on  the  way  of  reproducing  this  state  of  feeling, 
BO  as  to  probe  the  mystery  to  the  bottom  aud  pick  out  the  secret  it  was 
big  with,  he  was  not  imitating,  but  opening  a  conversation  with  Nature  ,- 
he  was  the  genius  that  moulded  Nature  to  do  his  bidding,  not  the 
ilavish  imitator  who  mimicked  her  paltry  patterns.     I  would  rather  cut 
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«ul  uf  tbc  essay  all  those  guslimg  scntciioes  ubout  "  t1jc  cubala  of  tlin 
rliythmtc  soiiuds  of  Nalurc,"  and  tm  forth,  Uiau  1  would  have  it  for  a 
niomeut  Eupposed  that  iiiueu!  originated  in  the  itiiitalion  of  those 
sotiuds.  Art  docs  not  begin  \rith  iiuitatiou.  Art  is  the  assertion  of 
man's  individuality  over  Die  brute  monotony  of  |>h}*8ieal  forcns.  It  ia 
the  {^niciTuI  infiiHion  of  Ininian  jicrtionality  into  the  drat)  and  dumb 
stocks  and  stones  of  inert  matter.  There  ia  nothing  even  ajiproaehing 
to  imitation  about  it.  Architecture  began  when  man  first  chose  to 
arrange  the  tog)  of  his  roost  among  the  leaves  accunling  to  his  own 
faoc^.  Sculpture,  when  be  chosi:  to  make  some  notches  in  his  club. 
Painting,  when  he  traced  a  lew  faiiey  lines  over  his  body.  Music,  when 
he  chose  to  fashion  a  rude  instrument — a  thing  that  was  never  yet  seen 
in  Nature's  gallery — and  wont  on  to  dcHgbt  himself  with  the  sound. 
If  Art  were  imitation  of  Nature,  the  first  artuit  was  the  savage  who 
slejit  all  night  on  the  sea-shore  and  left  the  exact  impression  of  his 
body  on  the  sand. 

It  is  as  Human  Ilcrmcneutic  that  wc  find  the  csplnnation  and  tbo 
origin  of  artislie  seutiment.  The  Klioiid  woman,  who  submits  vrithout 
a  tear  to  have  her  child  murdered  before  her  eyes,  will  yet  place  wild 
ilowers  on  the  earthen  jar  where  the  strangled  baby  lies. 

Artistic  sentiment  is  but  a  phase  of  human  sentiment,  and  Art  is 
the  superfinity  of  human  jx^rsonali^,  the  down  of  life,  the  lanugo  of 
energy.  To  regard  it,  however,  merely  as  such,  to  rank  it  among  those 
tiimxy  things  popularly  cutiiled  "  the  amenities  of  life,"  is  but  the  most 
su[H!rficial  view  that  can  be  taken  of  it,  though  quite  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  op[H»e  the  idea  that  Art  is  the 
imitation  of  Nature.  W'e  have  seen,  however,  that  music  is  somethiijg 
far  more  considerable,  something  far  higher  and  greater  than  a  mere 
^'  anieuity,"  and  the  other  arts,  if  we  pressed  their  spring,  would  no 
duubt  yield  a  rich  treasure-trove, 

1  will  not  put  off  auy  more  time  in  discussing  the  theory  that 
music  arotc  from  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  except  to  explain — 
nud  they  are  easily  cxpUcabte~-one  or  two  of  the  points  quoted  in 
its  favour,  which,  in  my  anxiety  to  state  the  case  fairly.  I  have  been 
led  to  moke  more  of,  perhaps,  than  they  deserved.  The  idea  that  the 
drum  was  intended  to  imitate  thunder  is  suQieiently  confuted  by  the 
foct  that  the  first  instruments  used  by  man  were  of  the  weakest  possible 
dynamic  rnluc.  If  he  had  had  it  so  much  in  his  heart  to  imitate  the 
thunder,  he  oould  have  soon  taken  very  ctTeetual  means  to  do  so.  lie 
had  merely  to  send  a  large  piece  of  rock  buzzing  down  on  another 
piece,  and  there  was  impromptu  thunder  as  good  as  the  copper  ftpoi-ruow 
of  the  Greeks  ever  produced.  But  instead  of  any  such  noisy  method, 
we  find  him  for  ages  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  couple  of  pieces  of  wood^ 
which  made  no  more  noise  than  the  ticking  of  an  cight-day  clouk.  In 
the  second  place,  the  drum  of  the  drum-worshipjwrs  par  excetlettce 
was  always  a  small  one.  And  if  it  be  said  that  a  small  drum  was 
quite  sutilcicnt  for  the  purpose — for  it  was  merely  to  tymbodze,  not 
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ueceasarily  to  imitate,  the  thnndcr — the  answer  plainly  is,  that 
jiymbolism  begins  with  materialiiitic  groMncss,  and  thai  its  derclopiurnt 
is  in  the  ratio  of  a  musical  diminuendo  ;  its  hi*1oiT  ia  the  prof^rcssion 
from  a  coarse  coneretion  to  an  abstract  suhlimation,  and  it  reaches  iu 
Eeuith  wheu  Ihe  idea  it  symbolizes  w  liinted  at — and  not  expressed  at 
all.  Whereas  with  the  drum  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  begius  with 
ueakuess,  tt  ends  nilh  etrt-iigth.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  a  crescendo 
— its  dcvetopiucDt  is  conditioned  by  a  constant  increase  in  resonance  ; 
and  we  may  well  remark,  as  an  illustration,  that  the  mammoth  bella  of 
Russia  are  the  logical  development  of  the  Finnish  little  drum. 

And  as  to  some  of  the  particular  instances,  they  are  equally  easy  of 
expliealiou,  Why  a  fruit  rattle?  It  was  the  first  thing  that  cauac  to 
hand.  M'hy  a  rattle  of  horses'  hoofs?  The  lioof  had  been  lopped  off 
the  dead  auimii),  and  man  utilised  it  forthwith,  as  he  utilized  its 
large  and  Kmidl  bones  by  turning  them  into  needles  and  knives.  Why 
watcr-drnuis  V  To  keep  the  hide  moist  and  (ireveul  crackiug,  whidi  ia 
confessedly  the  object  of  the  other  water-drummers  of  the  world,  the 
Hottrntuls.  And  as  to  the  Brazilians  rccoguiziug,  and  the  Laplanders 
revering,  u  god  who  |)cr$onificd  the  thunder,  the  nations  of  the  maraca 
and  the  magte  drum  were  far  too  sensitive  to  souud  in  gcueral  not  to 
appreciate  its  myetery  nhcu  it  occurred  iu  the  clouds;  but  the  maraca 
and  the  drum  came  first,  1  should  say,  aud  the  reverence  for  the 
tlmnder  was  grafted  on  an  already  existing  sound-cult.  Or  if  this 
explanation  docs  not  seem  suRicient,  I  am  content,  without  relinquishing 
my  standjKiint  for  an  instant,  to  leave  the  matter  UDCxpluined,  having  a 
great  horror  of  symmetry  iu  all  things,  and  particularly  when  it  octnir* 
in  a  theory,  being  natumlly  prone  to  suspect  those  theories  which  can 
Knd  a  glib  explanation  for  every  difficulty  in  this  universe  of  Ana- 
colutlia.  Just  as  I  leave  (juite  unc^tjilained  the /n't^mc  manner  in  which 
music  came  to  the  birth.  Although  I  am  extremely  hot  on  the  subjt»ctj 
aWhite  preeixiou  I  confess  my  utter  inability  tu  reach.  I  hare  left  tbo 
matter  in  a  charming  state  of  unprccisencss  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  that  iinprceiscncss  here. 
"*Tis  an  UDwecded  garden,"  and  let  it  remain  so.     I  have  talkctl  of  "sen- 

lus  pleasure  in  mere  sound  "  (the  general],  and  I  have  spoken  of  tbc 
lystery  that  lurks  iu  rhythmic  sound  (the  particular),  ready  to  start 
forth  like  a  Jack-in-the-box  whenever  man  laid  his  finger  on  it.  But 
whether  the  pleasure  was  the  first  ittm  in  the  fahlc,  ami  the  mystery 
flashed  across  him  later,  or  whether  the  mystery  led  him  on  in  tbc  firat 
instance  and  the  pleasure  capi)ed  it  subsequently  and  consummated  the 
nctaphysirian  into  tbc  musician,  or  whether  I  am  not  wbolty  and 
entirely  to  seek  in  the  theory  1  have  propounded — the  evidence  in 
favour  of  each  of  these  three  "whcthcrs"  may,  1  think,  be  considered 
to  be  evenly  baiauced.  I  shall  certainly  not,  therefore,  attempt  (o 
ennimbcr  my  theory  with  the  majesty  of  precision,  but  shall  be  content 
to  leave  it,  aa  Michael  Angelo  left  his  statues — with  an  unfinished  bti 
in  it  J.  F.  RowBOTHAii. 


GALILEO  AND  THE  ROMAN  INQUISITION. 


I, 

niHE  greater  portion  of  the  legal  records  of  the  two  prosecutions  of 
I  Galileo  by  the  Roman  Inquisition,  is  preserred  and  bound 
in  a  tolerably  strong  quarto  volume^  to  be  found  amongst  the  Secret 
Archives  of  the  Vatican.  Under  Napoleon  I.,  probably  in  the  year 
1809^  these  documents  were  sent,  with  other  precious  records,  to 
Paris,  the  Emperor's  intention  being  to  have  them  published,  with 
a  French  translation  of  them ;  but  this  idea  did  not  get  carried  out. 
From  the  year  im4  the  Papal  Government  exerted  itself  to  regain 
possession  of  these  deedsj  but  it  was  only  in  1845  or  1846  that  they 
were  restored,  aud  then  on  the  express  condition  that  they  should  be 
published  in  Rome  without  any  omissions.  This  promise,  given  under 
Gregory  XVI.  by  the  Curia,  was  never  in  any  way  fulfilled,  and  under 
Pius  IX.  inadequately  so;  for  the  work  put  forth  in  1850  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  Monsignore  Marino  Marini ;  "  Galileo 
Galilei  c  I'luquisizionc,  Memorie-storico-critiche,"  is  anything  but  a 
nompletc  impression  of  the  deeds.  It  is  a  very  partial  inexact  represen- 
tation of  the  history  of  both  prosecutions,  to  which  arc  added  extracts 
and  fragments  from  the  law  papers ;  nothing  whatever  being  said  of 
many  of  their  most  important  passages.  The  extracts  are  unskiliiilly 
made,  and  too  plainly  show  the  animus  of  the  compiler. 

The  Curia  seemed  resolved  not  to  let  any  further  particulars  of  the 
trials  appear.  Alberi,  who  in  1842—56  brought  out  Galileo's  works  at 
Florence,  and  the  German  mathematician,  Dr.  Moritz  Cantor,  now  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gain  access  to  these  legal 
documents. 

In  the  year  1847,  however,  the  French  savant  Henri  de  I'Epinoii  did 
obtain  permission  from  the  then  Prefect  of  the  Secret  Archives,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  A.  Theiner,  to  take  a  copy ;  but  he  only  copied  the  most 
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important  of  tlie  deeds,  aud  made  brief  summaries  of  the  otlien. 
What  he  recorded  saw  the  light  in  July  1867,  in  tbe  Pariu,  Rf-rtte 
(ks  Questions  Hhtvriyues.  His  publication  is  iodeetl  very  incomplete, 
but  it  helps  as  to  correct  several  faults  of  Marini's. 

Professor  I'ietro  Kiecardi,  who,  in  1872,  published  at  Modena  a 
*'  Bibliogratia  (ialiieiannj"  left  behind  liini,  in  1873,  a  work  in  fourteen 
volumes  entitled  "  Memorie  della  E.  Acndcmia  de  Scienze,  Lettere  cd  Art! 
in  Modena,"  in  which  he  not  only  made  use  of  II.  de  ITIpinoi*'  publiwhcd 
extracts  from  the  deeds,  as  well  as  of  the  equally  dcEervinj;  piibHcution 
of  Gherardi,  but  bad  some  even  eovlicr  known  documcnb)  printetl. 

In  I87B  Professor  Donienico  Berti  obtainetl  leave  from  Dr.  Thciuer 
to  copy  the  records.  But  neither  did  his  work,  "  II  processo  originalo 
di  Galileo  Galilei,  pubblicaio  per  la  prima  Tolta,  Roma.  187G/'' 
present  us  with  an  accurate  transrri])t.  A  few  corrections  nf 
Berti'a  impre-wion  wore  also  published  in  1876  hy  the  Romau  priest 
S^ntc  Pieralixi,  librarian  of  the  Barberiniana,  who  harl  hrouf^ht  out  in 
1875  a  work  called  "  Urbaiio  VTII.  e  Galileo"  (corrczJoni  al  libro 
Urbauo  Vlll.  c  G.  Galilei,  eon  osservazioni  sopra  il  proecsso  originalc 
di  G.  Galilei  pubbliccato  da  Dr.  Berti). 

In  April,  1877,  the  Austrian  savant  Karl  von  Gcblcr,  who  had 
iu  the  previous  year  brought  out  a  thorough,  able  work,  "  Galileo 
Galilei  aud  the  Roman  Curia/'  appealed  to  the  Austrian  Embaasy  id 
Rome  to  procure  him  permisfiion  to  make  use  of  the  original  docu- 
ments. As  early  as  the  9tli  of  May  be  was  informed  that  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  Simeon!,  would  guarantee  him  this  if  he  eame  to 
Rome.  Gcblcr  at  once  xct  out  thither,  and  bad  no  difficulty  in  getting 
leave  to  make  and  print  a  complete  copy  of  the  volume.  To  hini"wo 
owe  a  very  exact  description,  and  a  most  complete  and  earcfially  executed 
impression  of  the  proceedings  i-ccordcd  in  the  quarto,  "  Die  Acten  dea 
Galileischen  Processes,"  Stuttgart,  1877. 

Contemporaneously  with  Geblcr,  11.  dc  I'Epinois  for  the  second  tiow 
examined  the  orij^inal  documents,  aud  occupied  himself  with  their  more 
Complete  reproduction  in  "  Ijci  pieces  du  proees  de  GaUlee  prSced^ea 
d'uu  avaut  propos,"  Paris,  1S77.  Gehler'e  pubiicatioa,  however,  is  the 
more  accurate  of  the  two.  The  only  superiority  of  L'Kpiuois'  work 
connsts  iu  the  addition  of  photographed  facsimiles  of  eleven  possagea 
of  the  manuscripts. 

Tlius  we  now  have  before  us  a  comjilete  and  accurate  copy  of  tho 
text  of  the  jutlicial  proceedings,  as  pieeerved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican.  But  even  before  tbe  appearance  of  Gebler^s  editiou,  a  learned 
and  acute  German  inquirer,  Dr.  Kmil  Wohlwill,  in  his  Paper  "  lat 
Gililci  Gefultcrt  worden  ?  Einc  Kritische  Sludie/'  Leipzig,  1877,  hod 
sought  to  prove  that  the  deeds  in  question  were  not  complete  rcconlf, 
and  had  been  partially  altered  for  a  given  purpose;  tliat  iu  all  prolia- 
biliiy  Monsigiiure  iMHriui  had  laid  aside  tbe  gcuuiuo  documents,  and 
replaced  them  by  forgeries.      Wohlwill,  howcicr,  had  never  Itioiself 
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seen  the  papen,  aail  only  grounded  his  llieorr  o&  internal  evidence. 
Further  ou  we  shull  inquiie  into  this  with  regard  to  one  of  the  records. 
Ou  the  larger  scale  assumed  by  Wohlwill,  uo  falsifying  of  them  has 
taken  place. 

The  quarto  rolumo  to  he  found  iu  the  Vatican  archivca  does  not 
contain  the  whole  of  the  legal  proceedings  at  Galileo's  trial.  For 
eiample,  we  fail  to  find  thei-c  two  of  the  moat  inii>ortaiil — the  decree 
of  the  Inquisition  publii^hed  on  the  'i2uA  of  June,  1G33,  and  the 
formula  of  Galileo's  retractation.  The  ahseocc  of  Komc  of  the  legal 
records  in  the  Vatican  uiaiuiscnpts  ia  to  he  explained  as  follows  :  the 
deeds  of  the  Itoraan  Inquisition  were  preserved  in  two  aeries  of  volumes, 
the  one  containing  the  "  Dccrcta,"  that  is,  the  rcgistci-a  of  the  sittinga 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  InquiailioUj  or  Holy  Office,  and  the  deci- 
sions therein  arrived  at ;  the  other  wrirs  contains  the  "  Processus/' — that 
is,  the  protocolii  concerning  the  examination  of  the  accused  and  the 
dificrcnt  ntages  of  the  trial ;  hriefs,  counsel's  opinion,  written  defence  of 
the  accused,  &c., — and  the  wording  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the 
Congregation.  Now,  the  quarto  volume  in  the  Vatican  archives  ia 
composed  of  separate  parb),  taken  from  two  dilfcrent  volumes  of  the 
"  Processus/' — what  refers  to  the  first  prosecution  hclonging  to  one,  what 
to  the  wcond  to  the  other  of  these.  The  Vatican  manuscript  gives  us 
nothing  from  the  volumes  containing  the  "  Dccrcta." 

A  numbcir  of  "  Decrcta"  concerning  Galileo  were,  however,  puhhshed 
at  Florence,  in  the  Riniitta  Europea,  in  1870,  hy  Professor  Silvestro 
Gherardi-  During  his  stay  in  Rome  in  184^—19 — when  for  a  brief 
period  he  held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Instruction — he  himself  copied 
portions  of  them,  and  took  the  rest  from  a  former  copy,  pi-ohnbly  made 
for  the  Duke  von  Blaias.  Now,  in  the  Vatieau  quarto  there  are 
notices  of  these  "  Decreta,"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  tlie  "  Decreta" 
references  to  the  proceedings  recorded  in  the  quarto.  We  have,  for 
e:cample,  in  Gherardi,  »ome  information  resjiccting  the  "  ScKsion  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  15th  of  Februarj-,  1615/'  M'c  find  it  said :  "A  letter 
of  Pater  Gorini,  of  llorcnce  (with  which  the  writer  had  sent  tbc  copy 
of  a  communication  of  Galileo  to  Benedetto  Castellc,  of  Pisa)  was  read 
to  the  luquieition,  and  it  was  then  resolvi^d  to  write  to  the  Arehhishop 
and  Inquisition  of  Pisa,  in  order  that  they  might  look  out  the  original 
of  that  comuiuuieation,  and  transmit  it  to  the  Inquisition  of  Home."  Ju 
tbo  Vatican  manuscript  (in  the  edition  of  Geblcr,  p.  l.l)  is  found 
Gorini's  letter,  together  with  the  copy  of  Galileo's  paper,  with  the 
following  notice  (by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition),  dated  the  26tU 
of  February  : — "  Cardinal  Mellini  has  commi!<$iuuL-d  uic  to  write  to  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Inqnisitiou  of  Pisa,  to  request  them  to  procure  tlie 
original  of  Galilco'e  iwiper."  Then  follow  the  answers  of  the  AreU- 
bUhop  and  Inquisition. 

It  thus  becomes  eviilent  that  Gherardi's  documents  do  not  afford  any 
Tcry  important  addition  to  the  Vatican  manuacripts. 

X  X  2 
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Both  the  proceediugs  to  which  we  have  referred — the  senicuce  of 
thcSSiid  of  June,  1G33,  mid  the  formula  of  Galileo's  retrncUlion,  neither 
of  «hicli  arc  to  be  found  in  Uebler  or  Glierardi — were  already  (mhlUhtxl 
iu  the  seveutceuth  century,  nod  have  been  often  priuted  since  then ; 
to  cite  two,  amniig  many  iustanccA,  in  Gehler'a  earlier  work,  and  in  the 
small  work,  "  The  Pontilical  Decrees  against  the  Motiou  of  the  Earth," 
tlnd  ed.j  London,  Longmaua,  1870. 

Added  to  these  legal  rccordii,  and  coDip'etiog  our  Dcquaintance  with 
the  ]mj!>ceution,  nc  hare  the  works,  and  especially  tlie  letters,  uf 
Galileo,  those  he  wrote  and  received  (Wohlwill),  as  Trell  as  a  few  frctih 
dtic'unicnts,  eonlaiiied  in  the  work  of  Pieralisi  on  Urban  VXII.  auH 
Galileo,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 


II. 

1  mujit  preface  my  account  of  both  prosecutions  of  Galileo,  by  two 
general  observations.  First,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  not  only  a  subject  of  disputation  between  theologians  on  the 
one  side  and  natuml  philosophers  on  the  other,  but  bctvrccn  natural 
philosophers  thrmselvea,  irhcthcr  the  enrth  was  the  stationary  im- 
movable  central  point  of  the  universe,  round  which  rotated  the  sun  and 
the  rent  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  whether,  with  the  otiier  planets,  the 
earth  revolved  around  the  sun.  In  the  year  1543  Rpprnred  the  cele- 
brated work  of  Nicolaiia  Copernicus,  Canon  of  Fraucnhurg,  putting 
forward  the  latter  view  ;  but  even  in  the  preface  to  this  work,  added 
rithout  the  knowledge  of  the  author  by  one  of  his  seholars,  Andrcaa 
)scandcr,  who  sujieriu tended  the  printing  of  it  at  Xnrerabcrg,  this* 
-view  was  treated  as  a  mere  hypothesis — nay,  as  a  very  uncertain  ami 
improbable  hy]iothesis;  and  as  this  preface  was  erroneously  held  to  be 
hy  Co])ernieus  himself,  an  idea  was  spread  that  he  only  pat  out  his 
theory  hypothetical ly. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  relative  value  of  the 
old  Ptolemaic  theory  and  the  new  Copcrnican  doctrine  was  warmly  cou- 
testcd  in  Italy.  Against  tlie  latter  a  variety  of  physical  objections  were 
doubtlcM  alleged,  but  the  uiaiu  cause  of  the  opposition  it  excited  lay 
in  ilM  contradiction  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  then  domruunt  iu  the 
schools  not  only  of  thcologj',  but  of  science.  The  decision  and 
vehemence  with  which  Galileo  disputed  and  the  adherents  of  Ariftotlo 
defended  the  master's  authority,  imported  a  party  spirit  into  the  di»- 
eu!«ion  ;  and  such  was  i!)e  cto»c  union  between  the  theology  of  thoso 
days  and  the  Aristotelian  philoropliy,  that  the  contest  had  necessarily  ere 
long  to  he  waged  on  the  theological  nrcna. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  new  astroooniical  theories  created  so  little  diaturl>- 
aacc  in  the  circles  most  nearly  concerned,  that  Pope  Paul  III.  accepted 
the  dedication  of  Copernicus'  book.  Galileo,  too,  when  for  the  first  time 
he  went  to  Rome,  in  Mil  J,  was  received  both  by  the  Po[h;  and  the 
cardinals  with  the  honours  due  to  a  celebrated  and  meritonoua  stndeut 
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of  science,  although  he  was  already  recognized  as  an  adherent  of  the 
CoperuicaD  »ystciD,  and  opcnlj  spoke  of  his  diseovcrics  ns  having  con- 
firmed it.  His  paper  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  in  vrUieh  the  Copcmicfta 
views  were  set  forth,  wns  even  printed  in  Rome  in  the  year  1615. 

Whether  the  conflict  between  the  opposing  theories  migitt  have  hccn 
ronftned  lo  tl)c  purely  scienti6n  method  ulone  appropriate  to  it,  had 
(lalileo  conducted  bis  cause  in  a  calm  and  pmdcnt  spirit,  wc  need  not 
ik-termiuc.  One  thing,  however,  is  plain  enough,  if  Galileo's  patience  woa 
sorely  tried  by  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  liiii  opijouentji,  it  did  not 
always  surmount  the  trial.  Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
his  theory,  and  the  untenable  nature  of  thcoucoppojicil  toit,  hcfrcr|uently 
displayed  ovcr-rchemence  and  ei-cn  un-ogance  iu  his  polemics  ;  and  hence 
his  opponents— not,  indeed,  justifiably,  but  natnrally — heeomitig  more 
and  more  auare  of  the  weakness  of  their  scientific  position,  were  gta^l 
to  appeal  lu  the  prutection  of  cceleKiastical  antbority  for  the  hitherto 
domiunut  doctriue  of  the  schools.  This  was  the  more  serious  for  Galileo, 
that  many  of  his  most  resolute  scieotific  adversaries  belonged  to  the 
powerful  Orders  of  the  Dominicanti  and  Jesuits. 

Moreover,  if  the  coufiiet  were  once  to  be  transferred  to  the  forum  of 
Church  authority,  it  could  not  bu  limited  to  the  contradiction  between 
the  views  of  Galileo  aud  the  accepted  Aristotelian  teaching,  and  in 
order  to  prove  how  dangcrQua  those  views  were  iu  a  theological  sense,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  point  to  their  incompatibility  with  the  passage  iu 
the  Book  of  Joshua  which  showed  the  scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject 
to  he  the  luoving  of  the  suu  and  the  standing  still  of  the  earth. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  personally  Galileo  nus  as  far  as  possible  from 
a  freethinker — nuy,  that  he  was  a  genuinely  believing  Ciinstiau  and 
Catholic ;  tkat  nothing  was  further  from  his  wish  than  to  seem  to  attack 
Holy  Scripture.  On  tlio  subject  of  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
resnlts  of  scieatifie  inquiry  he  repeatedly  dwells  iu  a  manner  thorougbly 
satii^factory  from  the  tbeolugical  point  of  view.  He  insists  that  the  world 
is  the  work  of  God,  as  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God.  Wc  are  not  to 
suppose  it  the  province  of  the  iliblc  to  teach  geography,  astronomy,  and 
the  like.  Those  are  rather  to  be  learnt  from  the  examiuutiou  of  God's  works 
than  from  thatofHis  Woi*d.  In  Holy  Script  ure^  aecunling  to  the  beauti- 
ful expression  of  the  celebrated  Roman  theologian,  Cxsnr  Itamnius,  the 
Holy  Spirit  taught  us  how  lo  attain  heaven,  nut  what  were  the  movements 
of  the  hca\ens.  The  Bible  itself  often  employs  inadequate  expressions. 
Kren  in  speaking  of  God  there  are  a  hundred  passages  which,  literally 
taken,  would  not  only  be  heretical, but  blnspbemous;  as,  for  example,  those 
in  which  anger,  rcpeutauee,  and  furgelfulness  arc  attributed  to  Him. 
'Chus,  there  is  nothing  to  cause  anxiety  in  the  fact  that  when  speaking  of 
the  sun  aud  the  eartli,  the  Biblc,in  order  to  be  generally  understood, 
ithould  use  popular  language.  Now  wc  must  keep  this  steadily  in  mind 
in  order  fully  to  hpimfiatc  tlie  nature  of  the  conflict  between  Galileo  and 
Ihe  heads  of  tbeCburch — a  conflict  so  much  the  more  tragical  that  Galileo 
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himself  was  a  Bincerely  devoted  Catholic;  and  also  remember  that  the 
Boman  authority  most  prominently  connected  with  his  prosecution  iras 
the  Inqumtion. 

The  medieeral  Popes  had  vindicated  their  right  to  proceed  against 
those  suspected  of  offending  against  the  Catholic  faith  by  holding  or 
promulgating  heretical  opinions,  and  in  the  event  of  their  being  foand 
guilty,  their  right  to  sentence  them,  if  repentant  and  formally  retracting 
their  errors,  to  certain  penances;  if  they  continued  stiff-necked,  to 
death. 

This  legal  procedure  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  named  Inqai- 
flition :  Ingumtio  kterelica  pravitatis — examination  into  heretical 
depravity.  This  Inquisition  was  by  some  of  the  Popes  of  the  sixteenth 
century  organized  anew  and  centralized,  and  a  certain  number  c^ 
Cardinals  appointed  as  general  Inquisitors  for  the  whole  Church.  It 
was  in  1580  that  this  Supreme  Inquisitorial  Court  received  from  Pope 
Sixtus  Y.  the  organization  it  possessed  in  the  time  of  Galiled — nay,  that 
which,  as  regards  form,  it  preserves  to  our  own  day.  Its  official  designa- 
tion is  :  Sacra  Congregatio  Romance  et  Universalis  Inquiaitionis  ("The  Holy 
Congregation  of  the  Inquisition  for  Rome  and  the  whole  Church ;"  as  also 
"  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office.")  It  consists  of  twelve  Cardinal8,having 
for  President  the  Pope  himself;  hence  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
Congregation  in  the  prosecution  of  Gilileo  generally  begin  with  the 
formula :  Sanctissimus  ordinavit,  d4crerit,  mandavit.  (Gherardi,  iii. 
iv.  vi.) 

A  number  of  theologians  and  canonists  were  assigned  to  the  Cou- 
grcgation  as  consulting  members,  counsellors ;  a  Dominican  monk 
{commitsarius  generalis)  regularly  acting  as  rejxjrter.  Outside  Some, 
bishops  or  priests  of  the  order  were  appointed  local  Inquisitors.  The 
Roman  Inquisition  is  not  only  competent  to  deal  with  heresy,  but  all 
other  offences  against  the  faith,  such  as  witchcraft,  magic,  soothsaying, 
blasphemy,  misuse  of  sacraments,  religious  frauds,  reported  miracles,  and 
the  like. 

It  is  this  CougrcgatioQ  of  Roman  Cardinals,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Pope,  this  supreme  judicial  tribunal  for  deciding  upon  offences 
against  the  Catholic  faith,  that  is  maant  whenever  the  trial  of  Galileo 
by  the  Inquisition  is  treated  of. 

Another  commission  of  Cardinals  which  will  also  have  to  he  men- 
tioned, is  called  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Index,  or  specification  of 
forbidden  hooka.  This  body  examines  the  works  brought  under  its 
notice,  and  if  they  appear  to  it  dangerous,  either  to  religion  or  morality, 
forbida  the  reading,  circulation,  and  even  possession  of  them.  The 
designation  of  the  books  forbidden  by  this  Court  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  occasionally  and  in  particular  cases  since  then, 
ran  as  follows  :  Index  librorum  prohibitorum  ;  but  generally  it  is  briefly 
"  Index." 
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Ill  order  fully  to  undcrstantl  the  conBict  of  Galileo  wUli  the  luqui- 
ftitiou  iv(.>.  niu^t  be  careful  not  to  coiifusi:  two  trials,  tlic  furiuer  of 
vhich  occurreil  iit  IGld  and  lULG,  the  latter  iu  10132  and  1U33. 

As  a  prelude  to  tlie  lirst  trial,  we  va-Ay  uicutiuu  that  ou  the  fourth 
Suuilay  iu  Ad%'eut,  in  U>I4,  a  Duiuiiiicau  uf  Flureucc,  Thomas  Cacciui, 
thought  proi>er  tu  deliver  a  serDitm  agaiust  "  matbeuiaticiaue,"  wbcwe 
ecteiice  was  au  iuvuutioji  of  the  devil,  and  who  ought  themselves  to  be 
otpcllcd  rroin  all  Christian  States;  and  in  order  to  luuke  it  perfectly 
clear  to  tIio*c  of  dull  appreheiisiun  agaiiiBt  whom  thi-t  capueiuade  was 
aimed,  be  look  for  hits  t[.'.\t  tlii:  words  recorded  iu  the  Aets  of  the 
Apostles  as  being  addressed,  after  the  Asecnsiou,  by  the  augcl  to  the 
disoijilcs:  "  Ve  Galileans,  jvliy  stand  ye  gazing  into  the  hcnveiis?  "  This 
uuuk  iras  called  away  from  Klorenee,  but  a  few  weeks  later  ho  appeared 
ID  Home  as  one  of  the  dunouDcerH  of  Ualileo. 

On  the  fith  of  Fcbniiiry,  \i\ib,  the  Dumiuicau  Nicholas  Ooriui,  of 
Florence  sent  n  dctmnciutiou  of  Gulitco  to  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia. 
Iu  it  be  says  that  he  io  fulfilliii;^  a  duty,  ineumbeut  ou  every  gooti 
Cliristiaii,  but  more  especially  un  Dominicans,  who  were  a|>poiiitiML  by 
their  founder  the  dogs  of  the  Inquisition  {Domenicani,  ihmine  canuM) }  a 
dutVj  mnn;OTcr,  most  obligatory  on  all  theologians  and  preaeliers ;  where- 
fore he  &ent  them  a  work  put  into  circulation  by  one  of  the  "  GulUfuh,*' 
aflSmiiiif;  that  the  earth  rotated,  the  sky  being  statioiiarj-.  Such  a  view 
eoutradiotcd  Holy  .Scripture,  and  iis  iiiBintenautxj  iuvolvcjl  the  rejection 
of  tliu  usual  interpretation  of  the  Bible  by  the  Cluirch,  treating  with  dis- 
respect the  Fathers  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  treading  under  foot 
the  whole  An»toteliaii  philosophy,  of  which  scholatttic  theology  made 
such  exteasivc  use.      ((Jchlerj  p.  11.) 

The  document  thus  dcuounced,  of  whieb  a  copy  wa.s  enclosed, 
was  a  letter  of  Oalileo'^i,  defending  hi-i  views  and  asHCiting  their 
harmony  with  Scripture,  addre»sc-d  to  the  llencdictinc  Benedetto 
CastcHi,  mnthcmnticul  profeft<tor  at  Pisa,  of  ifhicb  copies  circnlate^l  in 
Florence.  The  letter  iit  printed  Opere  ite  Galilei,  u.  6,  but,  judging 
from  the  one  sent  br  Goriui,  not  complelcly  or  aecuratclr.  (Gcblcr,  I.  v. 
p.l8.> 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1615,  ihe  Inquisition  resolved  to  eommia* 
8)01)  the  Archbishop  and  the  Inquisitiou  at  Visa  to  try  to  procure  the 
original  of  this  letter.  They  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  doiug  so. 
(Ohcrnrdi,  Xo.  ii.;  Geblcr,  pp.  22— 'Jl.)  Galileo  had  on  the  IGth  of 
February,  without  kuowiug  auything  about  Gorini's  deuuueiation,  seut 
the  letter  iu  question  to  his  friend,  Motiseignor  I'iui,  iu  Rome,  requeDting 
liim  to  show  it  to  Father  Qriemberger,  and  also  to  Cardiuat  Bellarmiue. 
The  letter  m'us,  by  the  desire  of  the  luquisitiou,  exumiued  by  a  thco- 
logiau,  who  only  found  a  few  doubtful  passages  iu  it.     (This  opiuiun. 
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without  signature  or  date,  is  given  in  Gebler,  p.  10.)  We  hear 
nothing  of  further  proceedings  taken  by  the  Inquisition,  as  to  this 
letter. 

The  second  denouncer  of  Galileo  was  the  already* named  Dominican 
Caccini.  His  accusation  was  made  by  word  of  mouth  to  Cardinal 
Ton  Ara  Cicli,  and  next  by  command  of  the  Inquisition  in  presence 
of  the  Commissary- General  on  the  20tb  of  May,  1615  (Gherardi, 
No.  iii. ;  Gcbler,  p.  2o).  He  not  only  dwelt  on  Galileo's  Copernican 
doctrino,  but  also  on  other  suspicious  utterances  of  his,  and  on  his 
friendship  with  Paolo  Sarpi.  A  copy  of  the  protocol  of  Caccini's 
examination  was  sent  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Florence  and  of  Milan,  in 
order  to  the  examination  of  two  witnesses  named  by  Caccini,  the 
Dominican  Ferdinand  Ximenea  and  Granozzi  Attavanti  (Gberardi,  Ko. 
iv. ;  Gebler,  p.  31).  These  witnesses  could  not  be  got  at,  however, 
before  the  13th  of  November,  1815  (Gebler,  p.  40).  The  result  of  their 
examination  did  not  appear  to  the  Inquisition  to  justify  Caccini's 
accusations,  but  both  he  and  Attavanti  called  attention  to  Galileo's 
treatise  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  25th  of  November  in  the 
same  year  the  Inquisition  resolved  to  subject  that  treatise  to  examina- 
tion.    (Gherardi,  No.  v.;  Gebler,  p.  471.) 

In  December  Galileo  went  to  Rome,  not  summoned  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, but  from  an  impulse  of  his  own,  hoping  to  counteract  in  person 
the  attacks  and  intrigues  of  his  oppoueuts.  He  was  not  examined,  nor 
did  he  indeed  come  at  first  into  any  direct  contact  with  the  Inquisition, 
and  as  its  proceediugs  were  kept  most  rigidly  secret,  it  is  probable 
that  he  knew  nothing,  or  nothing  precise,  of  the  measures  already 
taken  against  him. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1616,  the  theologians  of  the  Inquisition 
had  two  theses  sent  them  to  "  qualify" — that  is,  to  pass  judgment  on, 
as  to  whether  or  iu  what  degree  they  were  doubtful  or  dangerous  from 
an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view.     They  were  the  following : — 

1.  The  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  stationary.  (Sol  est 
centrum  mundi  et  omni,  immobilis  motu  locale.) 

2,  The  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  not  stationary ;  it 
daily  rotates  round  itself.  (Terra  non  eat  centrum  mundi  nee  immobile, 
sed  secundum  se  totam  movetvr  diam  motu  diumo.) 

The  theologians,  eleven  in  number,  met  on  the  23nl  of  February,  and 
unanimously  pronounced  the  following  judgment : — "  Uolh  theses  were 
foolish  ond  philosophically  absurd  [siultam  et  abiurda  in  philosophias)  > 
the  first  was  heretical  (formaliler  hteretica),  in  that  it  contradicted  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  interpretations  given  of  tliem  by  the 
Holy  Fathers ;  the  second  was  less  erroneous  theologically  {stputanda 
veritaiem  theologicam  ad  minus  in  fede  errontu)."  (Gcbler,  p.  471. )> 
This  decision,  it  appears  by  the  further  course  of  events,  was  accepted 
by  the  Inquisition  an  its  own. 

In  the  report  of  the  decision  arrived  at  in  the  seeond  trial  of  1G8S 
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we  find  a  iKissofce  which  completes  ia  some  points  our  information  as  to 
the  proceedings  of  1015  and  ItilG.  We  ihcrR  r«id : — "Galileo  was 
denounced  iu  IGlii  as  holding  tlio  falHt;  duetriiiu  jiiit  out  hy  luauv  of 
the  suu,  &c.,  to  be  true,  and  teaching  it  to  Im  scholars,  ntid  correspond- 
ing aliout  it  with  ccrtaiu  Gerniau  miitlii-maliciunH  ;  fiirllier,  he  h»d  puh- 
liiihed  letters  on  sun  »pot8,  in  which  he  asserts  that  doctrine  to  he  true, 
and  meets  the  nrguinents  from  Holy  Senpttire  so  often  employed  against 
it  by  saying  that  he  iutcrpn^ts  Holy  Scripture  in  a  M-ay  of  his  own ; 
further,  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Gnliico  to  n  former  pupil  hod 
reaehetl  the  InquisitioUj  iit  which  G:<Iilro  a^rcrii  •with  the  Copernic-an 
hypothesis,  and  itcbt  forth  two  tliescH  in  con t rail ict ion  of  the  true  mean- 
ing and  the  authority  of  Scripture.  AViihout  contirniing  the  dcnuucia- 
tiou  by  a  direct  judgment  on  ttii^  one  point,  a  decision  was  come  to  so 
as  to  meet  these  mistakes  and  prejudices  arising  from  the  ai>ovc,  to  the 
injury  of  holy  faith  ;  hotli  of  them  were,  by  command  of  the  Poi>e  and  the 
Cardinals  of  the  Inquisition,  riuah'ficfl  by  the  theologians.  It  wns  wished 
that  Galileo  should  he  mildly  treated  ;  thetiefoi"e  &c.''  Then  follows  the 
rejKirt  of  the  next  xtepii  tahcn,  which  the  legal  documents  give  us 
more  exactly. 

Ou  the  25th  of  February,  161fi,  in  a  meeliug  of  the  Tnquiaitiou  pre- 
.sided  over  hy  the  Pope,  it  was  determined  by  Cnrdinal  BcUarminc  to 
tscud  for  Galileo,  and  warn  him  to  renounce  the  Copcrnican  view,  and  in 
the  event  of  hts  declining  to  obey,  the  Couimiwi oner- General  of  the 
Inquisition,  iu  presence  of  a  notary  and  witMci*.»e«,  was  to  forbid  him  to 
tcaeli,  or  to  defend,  or  to  diHenss  ihe  view  in  qnciitiou  {doeti'c,  aui 
defendtrf,  stn  tte  traclart),  and  if  he  woidd  not  conform  to  this  prohibi- 
tion, to  iuipriiion  him  (Gcblcr,  p.  48).  Now,  Galileo  was  not  imprisoned 
at  that  time ;  he  must  tlicrcfnrc  Imvc  deferred  lo  ihc  reproof  of  the 
Cardinal  or  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Gomnii^sioncrs.  Furtliec  particulars 
remain  obscure.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Inquisition  on  the  3rd  of  March 
Cardinal  Itcllarmiiic  reported  that  Galileo  bad  b.^eii  admonished  to 
give  up  the  opinion  he  had  np  to  that  time  held  regarding  the  sun, 
and  bad  iicquicsced  {artjtueril ;  Gherardi,  No.  iv.) ;  and  uu  the  26th  of 
March,  1610,  the  same  (JardinnI  bears  the  following  testimony  in  his  own 
uame  and  according  to  his  own  wish  : — "  We,  Robert  Carnlinsil  IleUarmine, 
having  heard  that  Galileo  Galilei  is  calumniated,  oud  that  it  i^  said  of  him 
that  he  has  retracted  in  our  presence,  and  further,  that  wholesome 
penance;!  have  been  imposed  on  him,  M-e  being  ilesirous  to  make  known 
the  truth,  now  declare  that  the  aforesaid  Galileo  Galilei  lias  neither 
before  us  nor  before  any  others  iu  Itome,  so  far  as  wc  know,  n'tmeled  his 
opiuiuns  and  doctrines,  neither  hare  penances  nor  the  like  been  im[iu3ed 
on  him  f  on  the  contrary,  he  has  only  liad  officially  communicated 
{(imunliale)  to  him  the  manifesto  made  hy  our  Lord  (the  Fupc),  and 
published  hy  the  Holy  Congregation  of  the  Indcx^  that  the  doctrine 
ascrihed  to  Copernicus,  of  the  earth  turning  round  the  suu  and  the  sun 
Qceupyiug  the  central  point  of  tlic  world,  and  turning  neither  to  eastur 
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irest — is   oppo6ed  to  Holy  Scripture^  and  therefore  neither  defensible 
nor  tenable."     (Gebler,  p.  87,  91.) 

There  is,  however,  a  discrepancy  between  the  report  of  the  sitting  ot 
the  Inquisition  on  the  25th  of  February  and  3rd  of  March  and  the 
protocol  of  the  26th  of  February,  1616,  among  the  law  reports,  it  being 
distinctly  said  in  the  latter  that  after  the  admonition  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  the  Commissary- General  of  the  Inquisition,  in  presence  of  the 
notary  and  of  witnesses,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Office,  ordered  Galileo  utterly  to  renounce  the 
views  in  question,  and  in  no  wise  to  maintain  or  teach  or  defend  them, 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against  by  the 
Inquisition;  nnd  that  Galileo  promised  obedience.  (Gebler,  p.  49.)  As 
thiq  protocol  played  a  prominent  part  at  the  second  trial  of  Galileo,  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  it  again  (No.  vii.). 

At  all  events,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1616  Galileo  did  submit 
to  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pronounced  against  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  and  accordingly  he  was  no  longer  persecuted,  hut  on 
the  contrary  most  kindly  and  graciously  treated  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  and 
admitted  to  a  long  audience  on  the  litb  of  March.  At  the  end  of  May 
he  returned  to  Florence. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1616,  a  decree  of  the  Pope's,  received  by  the 
Inquisition  at  their  sitting  of  the  3rd  of  March,  was  published  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.     In  it  we  find  said : — 

"  As  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Congregation  that  the  Pytha- 
gorean doctrines  (Gherardi,  No.  vi.),  which  are  false  and  thoroughly  opposed 
to  Holy  Scripture,  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  immovability  of  the 
sun,  expressed  by  Nicolas  Copernicus  in  his  '  Dc  Revolutionibus  Orbiuni 
Celestium,'  and  also  his  '  Fidans  Cestunica'  (in  his  commentary  on  the 
book  of  Job)  are  accepted  by  many,  as  appears  by  a  printed  letter 
to  a  Carmelite  with  the  title,  '  Letters  del  R.  P.  M.  Paolo  Antonio 
Foitcariai  Carmelitano,  Neapol.,  1615,'  wherein  the  said  father  seeks 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  in  question  ....  is  consistent  with  truth, 
■and  not  opposed  to  Holy  Scripture;  the  Congregation  has  believed,  in 
order  that  snch  teaching  should  not  spread  abroad  to  the  damage  of 
Catholic  truth,  that  the  works  of  the  said  Nicolas  Copernicus,  '  Dc 
Revolutionibus  Orbium'  and  '  Fidans  Cestunica,'  ought  to  be  suspended 
till  they  are  improved  {anapendendaa  esse  donee  corrigantur),  and  that 
the  book  of  P,  Foscarini  is  to  be  condemned  and  prohibited.  And  all 
other  books  teaching  the  same  doctrine  are  to  be  prohibited,  as  by  the 
present  decree  they  are  all  respectively  prohibited,  condemned,  and 
suspended."     (Gebler,  p.  50.) 

Galileo  and  his  work  on  the  sun  s|>ots  are  not,  we  see,  mentioned 
in  this  decree.  Those  of  Copernicus  are  only  temporarily  prohibited, 
and  are  to  be  allowed  free  circulation  so  soon  as  certain  alterations  be 
made  in  them.  These  alterations,  deemed  essential  by  the  Congrega- 
tion, were  published  in  1620  in  a  monitum  of  its  secretary  (printed 
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!ii  the  PontifiRal  Decrees  iu  p.  Q%,  which  we  hare  already  quoted):  they 
are  the  CKpuu^ing  of  all  passages  in  which  Cuperuiciis  treats  thu  cheorioti 
coDtradk-ting  >[oly  Scripture  and  its  "true  aud  Catholic  interpretation" 
not  as  hypothetical,  hut  true  {non  per  hypothesim  tractare  sed  vi 
verhstme  adfiruere  nor  du&itat  quod  in  homitte  Christiano  miaimf 
ioleraaduin  est). 

3V. 

That  the  sentence  passed  on  the  Copernicau  theory  no  wayeoovinccd 
{ralilco  of  ita  erroucomness,  and  that  his  submission  was  apparent 
icrcly,  appeared  more  and  more  clearly  as  soon  aa  the  impression  made 
by  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Roman  authorities  began  to  fade  away. 

He  apjjcars  to  hare  ho|>ed  that  this  decision  of  the  Papal  Congrega- 
tion, if  not  actaally  cancelled,  wuuld  fudii  sink  into  oblivion.  He  ^rew 
morc  confident  and  les^  cautious  wlicn  the  truly  liberal  Cardinal  Maffeo 
TJarberini,  personally  well  iifTected  towardi  himself,  became  Pope  iu 
1623,  nnder  the  title  of  Urban  VUI.  Jte  even  ventured  to  dedicate 
his  lively  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Grassi  n»  to  the  nature  of  eoraets 
(11  Saggiathre)  to  the  new  Pope,  although  he  haii  not  kept  back  iu  it  his 
^conrictiou  of  the  correctness  of  the  Copcmicau  system.  Thi*  work,  as 
Galileo  learut  in  a  letter  from  liouic,  written  in  April,  \C>'i^,  by  Mario 
Guiducci,  wa«  denounced  to  the  Inquisitiou  by  a  "pious  person,"  but 
^M  tlie  Thcatiuc-Ceueral,  Guevara,  who  wav  consulted  by  a  cardiual, 
reported  favourably  of  it,  this  did  uot  lead  to  any  examination. 
(Opere,  ix.  78.) 

A  few  years  later  Galileo  wrote  a  treatise  which  was  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  cvado  the  scutcuee  pronounced  a{j;aiiist  Copcruican  viewa.  It  was  a 
dialogue,  iu  which  one  speaker  defeudit  the  Ptolemaic  aud  tbu  other  the 
Copcmicau  scheme  of  the  uuirerse,  while  a  third  weighs  the  arguments 
^on  both  sides  su  as  to  leave  the  question  actually  uudccidud ;  but  the 
reight  of  the  arguments  are  clearly  cuough  felt  to  prepuudcrate  ou 
the  Copeniiinui  side.  Iu  IGSO  Galileo  look  his  manuscript  to  Korae, 
and  rcceivctl  from  the  Papal  Censor  Magister  Sacri  Palntiu,  Nicolo 
Riccunli,  pennis.<tiuu  to  hire  it  printed.  Its  publieatiou  was,  how;rcr, 
delayed  by  various  circumstances  till  the  year  1632 ;  aud  the  "  Dialoguo" 
waa  printed  at  the  same  time  in  Florence,  with  the  jwrmissiun  of  the 
Flureutiiic  Juquisitioii.      (Gebler, p.  52.) 

This  iHKik  it  wnii  which  gave  oecasiuu  for  the  second  trial  of  Galileo. 
'When  one  reflects  un  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  lloman  authuritics  iu 
the  year  lfil6,  condemning  the  doctrine  of  the  earth'smoliun  as  heretical. 
it  seems  natural  enough  thai  they  should  proceed  against  a  book  wherein, 
tfaoagh  nnder  a  tnins|tarcnt  disguise,  that  dot'trine  was  defended.  But 
^oe  earlier  utterances  of  the  kind  on  ihe  part  of  Galileo  had  been  at 
ignored,  and  since  he  had  received  permission  to  send  this 
Dialogue"  to  the  pres»,  we  may  wonder  nhy  it  was  not  liehl  suQietcnt 
to  place  it  on  the  Index  without  proceeding  against  Galileo  in  peraou. 
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that  the  proof-sheets  containing  the  corrections  now  demanded,  as  well  as 
the  aforesaid  introduction  and  peroration,  should  be  submitted  to  him. 

In  the  end  of  June,  1630,  Galileo  returned  to  Florence.  After  a 
while,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Castelli,  he  resolved  to 
have  the  '*'  Dialogue"  printed,  not  in  Rome,  but  in  Florence.  The 
Magister  Sacri  Palatio  at  first  delayed  giving  his  permission,  but  at  last 
he  agreed  to  leave  the  censorship  to  the  Inquisition  in  Florence,  to 
which  he  wrote  on  the  24th  of  March,  1631,  saying  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Pope  that  it  should  only  be  advanced  in  the  book  that  objec- 
tions against  the  Copernican  theory  derived  from  the  other  natural 
sciences  might  possibly  be  met  if  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith  and 
divine  revelation  were  disregarded ;  therefore  not  an  absolute,  but 
merely  a  hypothetical  truth,  might  be  assigned  to  this  theory,  without 
referring  to  its  bearing  on  the  Bible ;  and  also  that  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  book  was  written  to  show  that  when  in  1616,  in  Rome, 
the  author  repudiated  the  Copernican  teaching,  be  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  that  was  to  be  said  in  its  favour;  and  finally,  that 
the  introduction  and  conclusion  to  be  added  to  the  book  must  be  sent 
to  the  Magister  Sacri  Palatio.  The  Florentine  Inqnisitiou  replied  to 
this  communication  of  the  Magister  on  the  31st  of  March,  to  the  effect 
that  a  counsellor  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Dominican  Stefani,  would 
revise  the  book  in  the  sense  pointed  out  by  the  Mugister  Sacri  Palatio, 
and  that  Galileo  would  agree  to  all  alterations  made. 

On  the  19th  of  JxUy,  1631,  Riccardi  sent,  "according  to  the 
Pope's  commands  about  Galileo's  hook,"  the  preface  (as  to  the 
purport  of  which  he  and  Galileo  had  come  to  an  understanding  in 
Rome),  with  the  remark  that  Galileo  might  make  some  changes  as  to 
style,  but  not  as  to  matter.  With  regard  to  the  conclusion,  he  r<'-'J 
observed  that  Galileo  must  put  forth  therein  "  those  reasons  i"  ^^our  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  drawn  from  the  Divine  omn'f '■*''^''^'  'which  the 
Pope  himself  (orally,  during  the  audience  e-anted  to  Galileo)  had 
expressed,  and  which  would  calm  a*"*  satisfy  the  mind  even  if  the 
arguments  on  the  Pythagorean  (Copernican)  side  could  not  be  contra- 
dicted. The  "DialoK«>="  made  its  appearance  in  January,  1632,  the 
reverse  of  the  t>'tle-page  bearing  the  undated  imprimatur  of  the  Magister 
Sacri  P»la"tio  above  that  of  the  Florentine  Inquisition  of  September  11, 
1630.  The  report  goes  on  to  say :  "  Riecardi,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
his  instructions  had  not  been  attended  to,  had  all  the  copies  of 
the  "Dialogue"  which  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  detained  at  the 
Custom-house,  and  then,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  confiscated  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  publisher  at  Florence  was  first  prohibited  selling  any  more  copies 
for  the  present,  then  ordered  to  send  all  those  that  were  ready  to  Rome. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  more  copies  ready.  Finally,  the  question 
definitively  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  book,  and  what  with 
the  author.     As  to  the  book,  it  was  determined  that  the  addition  of  the 
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and  why  the  Pope,  of  whom  it  was  reported  that  he  had  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  decree  of  1616  had  ever  gone  forth,  should  now  insist 
decidedly,  not  to  say  passionately,  on  strong  measures  being  taken. 

Some  have  said  that  Urban  Vni.  instigated  the  prosecution  of 
Galileo  by  the  Inquisition  because  he  felt  himself  personally  aggrieved, 
believing  himself  to  be  represented  under  the  character  of  Simplicios, 
who  in  the  "  Dialogue"  upholds  the  Ptolemaic  system  unskilfully  enough. 
At  all  events  Urban  VIII.  seems  to  have  taken  it  ill  that  Galileo 
should  have  placed  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  person  as  Simplicius  an 
argument  against  the  Copernican  theory  made  use  of  by  the  Pope 
himself  in  conversation  with  Galileo,  aud  with  which,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  Magistcr  Sacra  Palatio,  the  "  Dialogue"  was  to  have 
closed.  Galileo's  enemies  may  have  availed  themselves  of  this  to  exas- 
perate the  Pope  against  him.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  In  his 
scientific  controversies  Galileo  had  made  certain  Jesuits,  Grassi,  Scheiuer, 
aud  Juchofer — his  enemies,  and  they,  together  with  the  advocates  of 
the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophera  and  theologians  in  Home,  were 
active  against  him.  The  efforts  made  to  soften  the  Pope  by  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  ambassador  Nicolini,  and  other  patrons  and 
friends  of  Galileo,  were  powerless. 

v. 

In  the  August  of  1632  the  Pope  appointed  a  special  commission  to 
undertake  the  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  case.  It  was  represented  to 
the  Grand  Duke  as  an  act  of  consideration  towards  him,  and  in  favour 
of  Galileo,  that  the  Pope  should,  by  ireans  of  this  commission,  carefully 
inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to  avoid  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  Inquisition. 

The  law  papers  of  this  second  trial  (Gebler,  p.  52)  begin  with  two 
deeds  drawn  up  by  this  commission,  without  signature  or  date — the 
second  apparently  a  reference  of  one  of  the  commissioners ;  the  first  the 
sketch  of  a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Pope.  I  shall  give  the  main 
purport  of  these  papers,  and  blend  with  it  some  particulars  derived  from 
other  sources.  (For  a  complete  transcript  see  Gebier, "  Galileo  Galilei," 
i.  159.) 

In  May,  1630,  Galileo  came  to  Rome,  and  laid  the  manuscript  of  his 
"Dialogue"  before  the  Magister  Sacri  Palatio,  Riccardi,  with  the  request 
that  it  might  be  admitted  to  publieatiou.  Kiccardi  found  that  the 
Copernican  doctrine  was  therein  put  out  more  than  hypotbetically,  and 
commissioned  his  Socius,  P.  Raffaelle  Visconti,  professor  of  mathematics, 
to  revise  the  work,  and  to  "  reduce  it  to  a  hypothetical  expression," 
thus  correcting  it,  as  the  work  of  Copernicus  had  been  in  1620 
corrected  by  the  Index.  Further,  he  declared  that  an  iutroduction 
and  proration  in  the  same  sense  should  be  added  to  the  book.  Galileo 
professed  his  agreement,  and  Riccardi  thereupon  gave  permission  that  the 
book,  thus  corrected,  should  he  printed  in  Rome,  but  with  the  proviso 
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that  llie  proof-sheet ii  contaiuing  the  corrcctiona  uow  demanded,  as  well  as 
the  ttfurc»ai<)  ititroiluRtioii  ami  pcromtioii,  should  he  submitted  to  hini. 

lu  tbc  end  uf  June,  IC30,  Galileo  rcturneil  to  Florence.  After  a 
while,  on  the  recommendation  of  hi«  friend  Castelli,  he  resolveil  to 
hare  the  *"  Dialogue"  printed,  not  iti  Home,  but  in  I-'loreiiee.  The 
Magister  Saori  I'alutiO'  at  Jirst  dela^ved  giring  hi.s  prrmitisian,  hut  at  la^it 
he  agreed  to  lenrc  tlic  censorship  to  the  Intjuitiitkjii  in  Florence,  tn 
which  he  wrote  on  the  t^lth  of  Man:Ii,  1G31,  saying  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Pope  that  it  should  only  be  advanced  in  the  hook  tbnt  objoe- 
tions  ngainst  the  ('operiiieau  theor)'  derived  from  the  other  luvtural 
!>C)ences  might  possibly  lie  met  if  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith  and 
divine  revelation  were  disregarded;  therefore  not  an  absolntc,  but 
merely  a  hypothctieal  truth,  might  Ije  assigned  to  this  theory,  without 
referring  to  ibt  hearing  on  the  Ilible ;  and  also  that  it  roust  be 
stated  that  the  book  was  written  to  show  that  when  in  1016,  in  Rome, 
the  anthor  repudiated  the  Copcrnican  tcaehing,  he  was  perfectly 
aeqnaitited  with  all  that  was  to  be  ?.aid  in  its  favour;  and  finally,  that 
the  inlrodnetion  and  conclusion  to  be  added  to  the  book  must  be  sent 
to  the  Magistcr  Sacri  Palntio.  The  Florentine  Inquisition  replied  to 
this  communication  of  the  Magistcr  on  the  Slat  of  Mareli,  to  the  effect 
that  a  eounscllor  of  the  lni|uisitioti,  the  ])ominican  Stefani,  wonld 
revise  the  hnolt  in  the  sense  pointed  out  hy  tlie  Mngister  Sacri  Palatto, 
and  that  fJalileo  would  agree  to  all  alterations  made. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1631,  Kiccardi  sent,  "according  to  the 
Popc'a  eomroaiid*  about  Galileo's  book,"  the  preface  (as  to  the 
purport  of  which  he  and  Galileo  had  come  to  an  understanding  iti 
■Rome),  with  the  remark  that  Galileo  might  make  some  changes  as  to 
rtylc,  but  not  as  to  matter.  With  regard  to  the  conclnsioo,  he  r*-'.' 
obscrrcd  that  Galileo  must  put  forth  therein  "  those  reasons  i"  •«^'0"t  ot 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  drawn  from  the  Divine  omn'r-'X^'^cc,  which  the 
Pope  himself  (orallv,  during  the  audience  6'a"t«l  »»  Galileo)  had 
expressed,  and  which  would  calm  a"-'  satisfy  the  miinl  even  if  the 
arguments  on  the  Pythagorean  (COpernican)  side  conhl  not  be  contra- 
dieted.  The  "  Dlalup"':'*  ">adu  its  appearance  in  January,  1632,  the 
reverse  of  the  «<ile-page  Iwai-iog  the  undated  imprimatur  of  the  Magi^ter 
Sacri  Pwldlio  above  (hat  of  the  Florentine  Inquisition  of  September  11, 
IC-IO.  The  report  goes  on  to  say:  "  Eiecardi,  as  aoon  as  he  saw  that 
his  instructions  had  not  been  attended  to,  Iiaxl  all  the  copies  of 
the  "  Dialogue"  which  had  beeu  «ut  to  Rome,  detained  at  the 
Cnstom-house,  ami  then,  by  command  of  the  Pope,  confiscated  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  publisher  at  Florence  was  first  prohibited  selling  any  more  copies 
foi  the  present,  then  ordered  to  send  all  tho«e  that  were  ready  to  Home. 
He  replied  that  he  had  no  more  copies  ready.  Finally,  the  question 
deAnitirely  oruse,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  hook,  and  what  with 
the  author.     As  to  Ihe  hook,  it  was  determined  that  the  addition  of  the 
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Roman  imprimatur  was  out  of  order,  the  preface  being  printed  with 
different  type  from  that  used  in  the  work  itself,  and  thereby  rendered 
useless  as  being  a  part  from  the  book,  while  the  "  antidote"  at  the  close 
(the  argument  supplied  by  the  Pope)  was  put  into  the  month  of  a 
simpleton  (Scioceo  Simplicius),  and  very  coolly  treated  by  the  other 
interlocutor ;  that  the  Copernican  theory  was  not  pat  out  as  a  mere 
hypothesis,  &c.  All  these  defects,  it  was  added,  might  be  remedied 
if  it  were  deemed  advisable  to  bring  ont  an  amended  edition,  as  had 
been  done  with  the  works  of  Copernicus. 

Regarding  the  author,  all  that  was  said  was  that  he  had  deceitfully 
withheld  from  the  Magister  Sacri  Palatio  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in 
1616  forbidden  by  the  Inquisition  to  maintain  or  teach  in  any  place,  by 
writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  the  Copernican  views,  and  warned  that 
if  he  did  so  the  Holy  Office  would  proceed  against  him,  which  prohibi- 
tion he  had  promised  to  obey. 

No  formal  motion  of  the  Commission  is  indeed  contained  in  the  law 
reports.  But  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini, 
the  Pope's  nephew,  to  the  Nuncio  (published  by  Pieralisi, "  Urbano  VIII.," 
p.  1623)  at  Florence,  bearing  date  September  25,  1633,  we  find : 
"The  Commission  having  sat  five  times,  and  weighed  the  matter  well, 
have  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  must  be  made  over  to  the 
Inquisition."  This  had  been  already  announced,  on  the  15th  of 
September,  to  the  Grand  Duke's  ambassador,  Nicoliui,  in  a  charge  of 
the  Pope. 

Both  these  documents  were  probably  intended  to  justify  or  excuse 
the  proceedings  of  the  Magister  Riccardi.  But  after  the  close  of  the 
prosecution  he  was  deposed,  and  the  Florentine  Inquisition  received  a 
siiu-^  reprimand  for  having  been  so  ready  to  accord  the  imprimatur  to 
so  dangei.,.^  ^  book.     (Gebler,  p.  1371.) 

VI. 

It  was  on  the  28rd  of  Septem^r,  1632,  that  the  Inquisition  resolved 
to  prosecute  Galileo.  The  Florentint  Inquisitor  was  commissioned  to 
summon  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Inquisition,  lo  go  to  Rome  for  the 
whole  month  of  October,  and  there  present  himself  \«fore  the  Com- 
missary-General of  the  Holy  Office,  and  Galileo's  declaration  as  to 
whether  he  would  obey  or  not  was  to  be  made  before  a  notary  and 
witnesses,  without,  however,  his  being  aware  of  their  presence,  so  that, 
if  necessary,  his  declaration  might  be  shown  him  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
proceedings  (Gebler,  p.  43 ;  Pieralisi,  Urbano  VIII.,  p.  163).  The 
Inquisitor  executed  this  commission  on  the  1st  of  October,  Galileo 
promising  to  obey  (Gebler,  p.  45) ;  but  on  the  ISth  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  the  Pope's  nephew,  begging 
that  he  might,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  infirm  health, 
be  excused  the  journey  to  Rome,  and  examined  either  in  writing  or  by 
the  Church  officials  in  Florence   (Gebler,  p.  209).     The   Florentine 
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ambassjulor  also  cicrtcd  liiuisclf  iu  the  same  direction.  Uoiruver,  tJic 
Inqtiisitioii  on  Ibe  Itth  of  November  Rgain  scut  to  the  IntjuLsiitH-  iu 
Florence  tu  unlvr  G&liico  to  take  tliv  juumcy  to  Komc  ^(jbcrardi. 
No.  vii.]-  The  latter  answered  on  the  SOtlt  that  Galileo  had  cxpr^asod 
hiS'  vUlingticsa  to  oU-r,  hut  »t  the  same  time  ''spoken"  of  his  age, 
•liclfiicss,  and  many  other  tliingt;,  and  that  cotiscqucntly  he  bad,  in  the 
prcseuce  of  a  notary  and  of  witnesses,  aerordcd  him  a  month's  delay. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Inquisition,  a  letter 
from  Michel  Augi-lo  Buonnrotti,  dated  Florence,  October  12,  and 
addressed  to  Cardinal  Franz  Uarberini,  vas  read  alond,  praying  that 
Galileo  might  be  heard  iti  Florence  (Ghcrnrdi,  No.  Tiii. ;  Geblcr, 
p.- 68).  On  the  9lh  of  Pixember  the  Inquisitiou  resolved  upon  writing 
again  to  the  Inquisitor  in  Florence,  that  after  the  expiration  of  the 
month's  grace  Galileo  must,  under  any  eircumstaneeti,  come  to  Home 
(Glicrardi,  No,  xiv.  ;  Geblcr,  p.  C8).  The  rcjily,  written  oa  the  liitb, 
va»  that  Galileo  was  bedfast,  mid  testintouy  to  this  cAect  wan  aeut  from 
three  doctor*,  who  declared  that  the  iuvalid  could  not  travel  withuut 
danger  to  life  (Geblcr,  p.  70).  The  luquisltiou  wrote  back  on  tlic  30th  : 
"  His  HoliucM  and  the  Holy  Congregation  could  not  and  ought  not  to 
tolerate  such  exeimes,  and  if  Galileo  were  itieai>ablc  of  travelling 
vithout  dauger  to  life,  a  coramisjtary  aud  doctors  should  he  sent  over; 
if,  according  to  their  view,  Galileo  were  ia  a  eonditiou  to  travel,  the 
Inquisitor  was  to  despatch  him  at  oucc ;  or,  if  he  really  were  at  pi-eseut 
too  Ul,  he  ahuuld,  as  soon  as  poesiblc  after  his  recovery,  be  scut  as  a 
prisauer  and  chained  {atrceratwa  tt  Hjfattim  cum  ferret)  to  ICorae,  the 
physieiiLiiis  aud  commissary  bciog  sent  at  Galileo's  uwu  cost,  bccau&c  he 
had  uot  iuiuitMliately  obeyed.      (Gheiardi,  No.  s. ;  Gcbler,  p.  72.) 

On  the  8tb  of  January  the  Inquisitor  wrote  word  that  ^'■ "''   ,  ^ 
out  the  iL'ttcr  to  Galilco.'aud  that  he  had  declared  l-^'*"'  willing  to 
set  out  m  soon   as  it  shoidd   be  possible   (G'^''^^'  P-   ^^'»  G''*^"""*^'* 
No.  xii.).     Fiaaliy.  ou  the  22nd  be  was  •*'<:  ^  announce  that  Galileo 
had  actuully  sot  out  two  days  before  rt^-blw.  P-  73 ;  Gherardi,  No.  xi..). 

Galileo,  at  this  time  a  scpluagc""""!,  journeyed,  boruc  in  a  litter  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  the  Grand  Dakc.  Arrived  on  the  confines  of  the 
Estates  of  tl»e  Church,  he  had  to  undergo  a  seventy  days'  quarantine. 
He  rcoched  Rome  on  the  13tb  of  February,  1633,  aud  was  provisionally 
ostablished  iu  the  house  of  the  Florentine  ambaasador,  Nicolini,  altliough 
it  wai  usual  for  the  aecuscd  to  be  kept,  during  their  cxanunation,  iu 
the  buildings  of  the  Inquisition.  The  Grand  Duke  continued  to  exert 
himself  warmly  on  Galileo's  iH^ialf,  both  with  the  Pope  and  with 
influential  cardinals.     (Gebler,  p.  2,371.) 

Ob  the  lith  of  April,  1633,  Galileo  was  examined  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Commissai-y-Gcneral,  I*.  Yiucenaio  Maculano  da  Firenzuola,  in 
presence  of  the  Procurator- Fiscal  (the  oflicial  prosecutor  of  the  Inqui- 
sition), Carlo  Siuccro.  During  ibis  eiarainatiou  GalUeo  admitted  that, 
in  the  yeaa-  1616,  Cardinal  KellarmiDB  had  said  to  biro  that,  as  being 
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contrary  to  the  Bible,  the  Copemican  teaching  was  not  detennble  or 
tenable ;  that  it  was  possible  that  in  some  way  or  other  he  had  been 
forbidden  to  uphold  and  defend  those  opinions ,  that  there  were  at  that 
time  some  Dominicans,  to  him  unknownj  with  the  Cardinal,  but  that  he 
did  not  DOW  know  whether  they  were  present  at  that  declaration  by  the 
Cardinal  or  had  come  in  later.  When  the  above-mentioned  protocol 
of  the  26th  of  February,  1616,  was  read  over  to  him^  in  which  he  was 
prohibited  by  the  Commissary- General,  in  presence  of  a  notary  and  of 
witnesses,  in  any  way  to  maintain,  teach,  and  defend  the  Copemican 
■views,  he  replied  that  possibly  the  words  *'in  any  way"  and  "teach" 
had  been  used,  but  that  he  could  not  now  recall  them ;  he  had  kept  to 
the  written  testimony  of  Cardinal  fiellarmine,  of  the  26th  of  March, 
1616,  wherein  it  was  only  said  that  the  Copemican  views  were  neither 
to  -be  maintained  nor  defended.  This  prohibition,  he  went  on,  he  had 
not  believed  himself  to  be  infriogingby  the  publication  of  his  "Dialogue," 
and  he  had  therefore  not  named  it  to  the  Magister  Sacri  Palatio.  In 
the  "  Dialogue"  it  was  not  the  Copemican  doctrine,  but  the  one 
opposed  to  it,  that  he  defended,  showing  that  the  arguments  of  Coper- 
nicus were  not  convincing.  At  the  close  of  this  examination  Galileo 
was  detained  iti  the  Inquisition  building,  though  not  in  one  of  its 
dungeons,  but  in  the  chamber  of  one  of  its  officiids,  where  he  remained 
till  the  second  hearing  on  the  30th  of  April. 

It  seems  probable  that  it  was  between  the  first  and  scconcf  exami- 
nation that  those  opinions  of  the  theologians  were  taken  which  we  find 
among  the  records  of  the  prosecution  (Gebler,  p.  92).  It  is  not  clear, 
indeed,  whether  the  date,  "ISth  of  April,  1633,"  belongs  only  to  the 
"•■St  ^,  ^Q  g]|  three  of  these  opinions,  and  there  are  some  other 
obscurities  v,^  about  them.  A  common  opinion  of  the  gualijiera,  such 
as  was  given  in  icij^  jg  J^Q^  to  be  found  among  the  acts  of  the  second 
prosecution.  The  firat  document  subscribed  by  the  Papal  theologian, 
Augustine  Orrgio,  is  very  hn^.  gayg  only :  "  In  GalOeo's  '  Dialogue' 
the  Copcrnican  theory  is  maintain^  and  defended  by  the  whole  work, 
and  specially  by  the  passages  noted  iu.  the  writing  (scriplura),  which, 
by  command  of  the  Pope,  the  Magister  R-.  p.  Riccardi  and  Oregio,  as 
counsellors  of  the  Inquisition,  have  delivered  over."  This  "writing" 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  deeds.  In  the  second  document,  which 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  Jesuit  Melchior  Juchofer  demonstrate*  at 
length  that  not  only  does  Galileo  in  his  "  Dialogue"  teach  and  defend 
the  Copemican  scheme,  but  that  he  lays  himself  open  throughout  to 
the  suspicion  of  himself  agreeing  with  it,  and  thus  "maintaining"  it. 
In  the  third  document,  likewise  divided  into  two  parts,  which  Pro- 
fessor Zacharias  Pasqualigo,  who  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal 
Ginello,  the  Pope's  vicar,  to  prepare,  the  same  conclusions  are 
come  to. 

Now, if  these  opinions  assert  that  in  Galileo's  "Dialogue"  the  Coper- 
nican  system  was  defended,  whereas  he  himself  in  the  first  examiaation 
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denied  thU  to  be  tlic  case,  wc  mutit  admit  that  the  opinioDK  cauiu 
nearest  to  tlic  Irulh.  In  the  Hccoud  examination  he  quite  nltered  his 
toue,  and  this  change  in  his  bcariiig  is  proved  hv  a  ducumeut  whiuh  wan 
first  puhlisbcd  by  the  Roman  priest  Picratisi,  in  hia  "  Urbano  VIII.," 
p.  197.  Wo  allude  to  a  letter  of  the  Cora missarj' -Genera!  of  the 
Inquisition,  writtcu  ou  Lhc  2mh  of  April  to  thi>  ('ardinal  Ncpotcn  Bar- 
beriii),  nho  Tras  then  staying  with  the  Popo  at  Castcl  Uaudolfo.  Here 
we  read  : — That  on  the  27tb  he  had,  according  to  the  Pope's  charge?,  made 
a  proposal  Ut  the  Cardinals  who  were  membem  of  the  Holy  Jnquititiou 
respecting  the  mutter  of  Galileo.  The  speedy  ending  of  the  case  was 
rendered  diflicult  by  the  fact  of  Galileo  having  (at  the  c.\aminatiou  of 
the  12th  of  April)  denied  what  was  plainly  coutaiucd  in  his  book. 
This  necessitated  greater  severity  ou  the  part  of  the  Inquisition,  aud 
rendered  indulgcnre  impossihlr.  The  ('anliuaU  had  now,  alU-r  some 
rosistann',  allowed  liinij  the  Cunmiissiiry,  m;eording  tu  his  own  proposal, 
to  deal  eonfidciitially  and  cxtra-judieially  {estrai/tadiviulmfnte)  with 
Galileo.  Ho  had  therefore  done  so  on  this  very  day  (27th  of  April), 
and  after  nuich  di>cussioi], '''  by  the  grace  of  God,"  he  hail  now  uttaincd 
his  aim — namely,  had  brought  Galileo  to  confess  that  he  hud  erred  in 
his  liouk,  and  obtained  from  him  thcr  promise  that  he  would  admit  it  at 
the  ucxt  examination.  Galileo  luul  ouly  entreated  to  lia\c  a  little  time 
in  which  to  think  over  a  proper  form  for  such  an  admission  {pur  pentare 
at  moih  rol  (/nale  egli  patera  honeslare  sua  confessioae).  He^  the  Com- 
missary, imparted  this  to  the  Cardinal,  believing  it  would  be  very  agree- 
able intelligence  to  the  Pope  and  to  him.  If  Galileo  confessed  bis 
fault,  the  matter  might  without  difficidty  be  brought  to  an  end — the 
Inquisition  preserve  its  character,  and  Galileo  be  mildly  dealt  with. 
He  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  on  the  same  day  <28th  of  April) 
to  examine  Galileo,  with  a  view  to  ohtaiuing  the  said  ooufession ;  then 
it  ouly  remained  to  examine  him  ns  to  his  intention,  and  to  demaud 
the  delivery  of  hia  defence,  and  he  coiUd  again  allow  Galileo  to  inhabit 
the  ambassador's  house. 

However,  it  wa.'^  not  on  the  38th,  but  the  30th  of  April,  that  Galileo 
was,  according  to  hia  own  desire,  led  before  the  Commissary,  where  he 
made  the  following  statement: 

He  had  during  these  last  days  been  reading  over  his  "  Dialogue," 
which  he  had  not  seen  for  three  yean,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ailmit 
that  in  several  places  the  language  used  might  convey  to  the  reader  the 
impression  of  his  (Galileo)  really  holding  the  Copernican  theory  to  ho 
correct.  It  had  not,  however,  been  his  purpose  to  defend  its  correct- 
ness, anil  if  he  had  made  use  of  :tucli  dubious  expressions,  he  bad  done 
80  through  ignorance,  carclessucss,  and  vauity ;  be  had  fallen  into  the 
snare  to  which  all  most  feel  themselves  liable,  of  wishing  to  display  bis 
ingenuity  by  bringing  forward  plausible  grounds  for  false  positions. 
He  added  that  he  was  ready  to  write  a  coutinuattou  of  the  "  Dialogue," 
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in  which  the  fallacy  of  the  Copernioan  theory  would  be  expressly 
pointed  out. 

After  Galileo  had  made  this  statement,  no  further  questions  were  put 
by  the  Commissary;  nay,  he  permitted  the  accused,  on^ account  of  his 
sickness  and  age,  at  once  to  take  up  his  abode,  as  before,  in  tlie 
ambassador's  house. 

On  the  10th  of  May  then,  Galileo,  for  the  third  time,  appeared 
before  the  Commissioner ;  he  was  not  examined,  but  merely  given  to 
understand  that  if  he  had  any  defence  to  draw  up  he  must  do  it  ia  the 
course  of  eight  days.  Galileo  presented  his  defence  at  once ;  recom- 
mended himself  in  all  things  to  the  "  accustomed  grace  and  mildness 
of  the  tribunal,''  and  was  again  dismissed  to  the  ambassador's  dwelling. 

In  this  written  "  Defence"  Galileo  first  repeats  that  he  did  not 
remember  any  special  prohibition  against  "  holding,  defending,  or  in 
any  way  teaching  the  Copernican  views"  having  been  made  to  him. 
The  subjoined  testimony  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  only  speaking  of  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  Congregations  of  the  Index  to  "  hold  and 
defend"  those  views.  He  had  proved  his  good  intentions  by  submitting 
his  "  Dialogue"  to  the  censures  of  the  Chief  Inquisitor  (the  Mag.  Soc. 
Pal.)  and  he  now  repeatcfl  that  if  in  the  "  Dialogue"  he  had  offended 
agaiust  the  Pi-ohibitiou  this  had  happened  not  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
but  from  vanity  aud  the  desire  to  appear  keener-witted  than  others, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  atone  for  his  errors.  Finally  he  pointed 
out  the  pitiable  bodily  condition  into  which  continued  anxiety  for  ten 
months,  aud  the  incouTCuienccs  of  a  long  and  arduous  journey  under- 
taken in  the  vorst  season  of  the  year,  had  thrown  a  septuagenarian. 
Though  all  these  horrors  might  not  be  sufficient  punishment  for  hi^ 
nror?,  still  let  a  failing  old  man  be  mercifully  dealt  with.  lie  also 
recommended  to  his  judges  the  defence  of  his  honour  and  reputation 
against  the  calumnies  of  the  evil-disposed. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1633,  there  was  a  sitting  of  the  Inquisition 
under  the  presidentship  of  the  Pope.  On  this  occasion,  donbtless,  was 
drawn  up  the  reference  which  now  heads  the  report  of  the  proeecutioa 
(Gebler,  pp.  3-10),  and  affords  a  summary  of  all  the  proceedings  hitherto 
mentioned,  where  in  certain  passages  reference  is  expressly  made  to  the 
folio  uumbeiing.  To  these  belong  the  expressions  in  the  Protocol 
of  this  sitting  to  be  found  in  Gherardi,  No.  xiii.  (see  aatt) :  Galilaei  .  .  . 
prvpuUa  causa  relaio  proct$$te.  It  was  there  determined  {auditis  rotU 
*amcti»simiu  decrfrit)  that  Galileo  be  examined  relatively  to  intention, 
aud  under  threat  of  torture  {inUmgaHdrnm  esse  super  inttmtione  etiam 
CWRMtJU/M  ei  iortmra\  as  to  whether  he  abided  by  hLi  former  declara* 
tiCKi  {et  n  smrtinMerU},  he  was  by  a  recantation  in  presence  of  the  as- 
actnhlcd  congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  to  puige  himself  from  the 
•troDC  suspicion  of  heresy  which  he  had  incurred.  After  that  he  was 
to  be  kept  imFriaoned  till  the  next  decree  of  the  Holy  Congr^atiaa 
{pneria  «^^irrs/ioite  de  rtMememti  m  pifna  em^re^tione  <?.  Oj^icis  cen- 
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demnanditmad carccrea  ariiino  S.  Congregat'tonh) ;  thai  furtliorlic  shotilt] 
be  n;coiumcudci),  neither  by  speech  nor  in  writing  of  ony  kind  in  the 
fiittirr,  to  treat  of  the  vicn'  of  the  earth's  motiou  or  the  atantlinf;  ktill 
of  the  fiun,  or  of  the  cootrnry  new,  on  pain  of  being  tlcatt  witli  a.t  a 
reiapsctl  heretic  {aub  pana  relapsM) ;  and,  finally,  the  "  Binlopic"  wft« 
prohihited,  and  the  sentence  against  Galileo,  together  with  the  prohibit 
tion  of  Win  hook,  was  to  be  scnc  to  all  Apostolic  Nuncios  and  Inquisitor*, 
specially  to  those  in  Ftorcnccj  nith  a  vicn  to  publication  ((ihcRirdi, 
No.  liii".  p.  1!2.) 

On  some  points  of  this  decision  vc  aball  hare  to  dvrell  more  elo<roly 
(urlhcr  on.  Here  we  may  remark  that  in  the  Protocol,  printed  by 
Gherardi,  it  had  been  origiuQlly  written  of  the  "Dialogue''  pitbiioe 
cremantfam /ore,  but  this  was  struck  out^  and  prohibendum  fore  substi- 
tuted. So  that  it  had  been  at  first  resolved,  or  at  icast  proposed, 
pubtidy  to  burn  the  "  Dialogue." 

On  the  fJIst  of  Juiic,  1C33»  tlie  first  part  of  the  decision  was  carried 
into  action  :  Galileo  was  examiued  as  to  the  "  Inteutlou"  under  threat 
uf  torture,  by  Ibc  Gctieral  Comniissioncr  iu  prcscuce  of  the  l^rucurator 
Ir^taeal.  Of  this  examination,  too,  we  shftlt  have  more  to  say- 
by-  aud-hy. 

i\l  its  close,  Galileo  was  not  permitted  to  returu  to  the  Floreutitu; 
Auiba^aador's,  but  detained  in  the  Inquisition.  On  the  folloiiiiig  day, 
June  :^^ud,  the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  was  prouonuced  on  hiui  in  tho 
Church  of  !S»uta  Maria  Sopra  ^[tuerva.  (This  tieuteuce  has  often  been 
printed  iu  Latin,  amongst  other  places  iu  tbc  "  Pontiiical  Decrees,"  on 
p.  57.  But  the  Italian  text,  best  rendered  by  Ventnri,  as  Dr.  WoblwUI 
points  out  iu  his  appendix  to  (he  treatise  "  Was  Galileo  tortured?"  was 
the  original  one.)  After  a  rather  elaborate  report  of  the  legal  proceedings, 
the  sentence  runs :  Galileo  has  in  the  higlicst  degree  iucunxsl  auspieiois 
of  heresy  by  the  Holy  Office  ;  he  has  incurred  the  suspicion  of  uiaiutaiuiug 
and  believing  {etseriireto  tfemtnte  tospttto  di  hcretia,  doe  d'haver  Uattto 
e  creduio)  the  false  and  Scrtpturc-contradictiDg  doctrine  of  the  auu 
being  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  not  moving  from  cast  to  west,  and 
of  the  earth  moriog  and  not  being  the  centre  of  the  world ;  and  of  hai  ing 
held  and  defended  tliit  opinion  even  after  it  had  been  dcelaretl  opptwcrl 
to  Scriplure ;  consequently  Galileo  has  fallen  under  all  the  ceuanres 
and  puuishraeuts  appointed  by  Holy  Canons  and  other  constitutions  for 
BUcli  offences  ;  he  may,  Jiowcvcr,  be  ahsolvcil  from  them  by  recanting, 
condcmuing,  and  abhorring  the  said  errors  and  heresies  and  all  others  ; 
but  in  order  tliat  he  should  not  remain  wholly  unpunished,  and  should 
in  future  hc  more  careful,  and  to  aObrd  an  example  to  others,  the 
"  Dialogue"  is  to  be  prohibited,  and  Galileo  sentenced  to  impii^oumeut 
for  a  period  appointe<l  by  the  Holy  Office,  and  the  wholesome  penance 
laid  ou  him  of  weekly  repeating,  during  the  next  tlirce  years,  the 
uenca  penitential  Psalms. 

At  the  coinmcnccnieut  of  the  proceedings  leu  CardiuaU  were  named 
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mcmhcrti  of  the  Inqnisition,  but  the  sentence  is  only  signed  by  seven. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sasumcH  that  the  three  omilted  were  dis- 
sentients ;  probably  some  other  cnusc  aecouotcd  for  their  nbsenre. 
Picralisi  says  (ii.  p.  218)  one  of  the  three  who  arc  missing,  Cardinal 
Caspar  Bfiryia,  was  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Pope  and  with  his 
collcaguciii  and  seldom  attended  the  aittinga;  Cardinal  Antonio  Hnr- 
bcrini  also  seldom  took  part  in  them,  beeausc  it  was  generally  enstomary 
that  the  Cardinalc-Ncpotcn  (as  was  the  case  later  with  the  Secretary 
of  State)  fihould  have  no  share  in  the  voting,  so  as  to  leave  him  greater 
fr<Tdom  in  dealing  with  public  and  private  religious  aud  pulitirnl  sffain. 
Immediately  after  the  pronouueing  of  the  sentence,  C«.ilileo  made  the 
desired  recantation.  Its  tenor  and  form  ("  Pontifical  Decree*,"  p.  G'i) 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  sentence,  and,  omitting  uoim* 
portant  phrases,  ran  as  follows : — 

"  I  BWCflr  that  I  always  hare  tkclicv<-d,  do  now  bclicvo,  and  with  Gad's  Itclp 
er«r  ahsll  believe,  all  ttint  the  Holy  CnllioUc  .Apostolic  Rotniin  Church  holds, 
prcftchc!,  ond  icnche?.  I  sm,  however,  d«c!iirrd  by  this  Holy  Office  to  be  never- 
theless stispccted  of  heresy,  in  ihnt  I  have  boUeved  the  sun  lo  be  the  centre  of 
the  world  and  immovable,  niid  the  catih  not  iho  crnire  of  the  world  and 
movnble.  Therefore,  in  order  to  remove  ihis  well-founded  duspieii>n  from  yonr 
Eminence  mid  every  Catliolic  Chrisiinn,  I  ree:int,  X  nbjure,  nnd  crindemn  with 
sincere  heart  nnd  genuine  fnlth,  the  nforesnid  errars  mid  hcrcsic?,  and  uU  other 
errors  nnd  ercts  contrnn-  to  the  aforcfiaid  IToty  Chnrch,  nnd  1  ftwear  thai  in 
future  I  will  never,  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  nioutli,  sny  or  sssert  anvtbing 
that  niEiy  bring  mo  nnd<.-r  a  similiir  ampiciun;  but  that  rather  1  will,  sJioiild  I 
meet  with  any  one  iiercticalty  minded,  or  lu  be  su^poett-d  of  hfreay,  denounce 
bita  to  this  Iloly  Oflice  or  to  the  Tni|nis!t!on  nnd  Bishop  of  my  pliiee  of  abode; 
and  further,  I  vow  th:it  I  will  perft^'Ctly  fnltil  nil  peimiices  thst  this  lioly  Ol&ce 
has  imposed  or  may  Jmposo  on  mv.  Slioiild  I— which  may  Gwl  forbid— in  any 
w.-iy  break  these  my  proniiMS,  nssumnces.  itnd  solemn  vows,  I  ftiihjcet  myself  to 
all  the  puniiitimeiits  which  holy  Canons  ar.d  other  general  or  special  Constitutions 
have  provided  nnd  promulgated  for  such  offences.  So  help  me  God  and  His  Holy 
-tioapel,  which  I  now  hohl  in  my  hands." 

This  formula  was  read  by  Galileo  on  bis  knees  according  to  tbc  rule 
of  the  Inquisition.  But  that  he  was  clothed  the  while  in  a  shirt  or  in 
a  veatDicut  ap[>oiutei)  to  hercLica  is  one  of  those  touches  which  fancy, 
later  on,  added  to  the  nmuruful  spectacle.  And  the  star}'  of  (inlUro, 
after  he  had  read  his  recantation  and  risen  from  his  knees,  stamping 
on  the  grouud  aud  saying,  E  pur  si  muove  belongs  to  the  legcudarv 
Iialo  with  which  he  has  been  surroiuidcd,  and  can  hardly  be  tmcod 
farther  back  than  to  the  beginning  of  our  own  century. 

What  Galileo  thought  "bile  he  underwent  this  i.piritual  torture  we 
may  confidently  conjecture,  and  what  he  felt  can  be  easily  imagined.  But 
if  be  bad  suffered  bis  thoughts  aud  feelings  to  be  heani,  ht^  would  pro- 
bably  have  become  what  he  never  did  become — a  martyr  to  bis  scientific 
convi(.'tious.  lu  the  siAteentb  century  more  than  one  distingitiahed 
man  had  been  ecutenced  to  death  by  the  Ruman  Inqnisition  on  account 
of  bis  religious  convictions-     Such  «  loau  as  Galileo  could  bardlyi  in 
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1633,  bare  met  nitU  sach  o  fate,  but  a  life  of  imprisonment  vould  pro- 
bably have  awaited  biia  Uad  he  not  vubiuittcd  to  the  luquiditioa. 
Under  these  circumstances  wc  must  judge  an  old  man  of  seventy  gently 
for  haviug  submitted  to  deny  his  convirtiunii,  and  prrjvcd  under  cxamina- 
tion  so  little  sincere  and  trutli-loviiig.  But  tlic  repulsion  mused  by 
the  behaviour  of  bis  adversarii:!!  incrcaac^  when  wc  consider  the  treat- 
ment to  which,  in  spite  of  his  deep  humiliation,  Galileo  was  subjected 
by  them. 

Before    entering   upon   it,  however,   two   points   must  be  explicitly 
noticed. 


lu  1B70,  Dr.  E.  Wohlwtll,  in  n  small  pamphlet,  "  Der  Inquisitions 
Process  dr«  G.  Gulilci,"  sought  to  subrtantiatc  the  supposition  that  the 
above-mcntioued  Protocol  (No.  iii.  p.  30J  of  the  2(itb  of  February,  1616, 
respecting  a  warning  given  to  Galileo  by  the  Commissioner-General 
before  a  notary  and  witnesses,  was  not  genuine,  but  fabricated  in  the 
year  1&10  in  order  to  make  Gnlileo  ont  guilty  of  disobedience  to  an 
officially  delivered  and  ftpccial  prohibition.  The  same  suspicion  was 
simultaneously  cxpresMd  by  G.  Gberardi  in  the  *' Rivista  Europea." 
The  majority  of  those  who  have  since  dealt  with  the  subject  have  agreed 
with  this  view  of  the  Protocol  being  a  forgery.  "Woblwill  haa  again 
put  it  out  in  his  new  hook,  "  Ist  Galilei  Gefoltert"  (p.  116).  Gcbler> 
indeed,  who  in  his  tirst  book,  "  Galilei  Galileo"  (1876),  had  adopted  it, 
in  his  uecond,  "  Die  Actcn  dcs  Galilcischcn  Processes,"  written  after 
seeing  the  law  papers,  retracted  tliat  adoption.  But  even  afVcr  the 
publication  of  tlie  prosecution  reconU,  Professor  M.  Cantor  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  unauthenticity  of  the  Protocol,  in  the  Berlin 
weekly  paper,  Die  Gegenwart,  18*7,  Nos.  44—15. 

We  will  now  inquire  whether,  in  Ui33,  such  a  legal  document  as  this 
Protocol  was  nccc»sary  to  procure  Galileo's  condemnation  ;  whether 
but  for  it  be  would  have  been  acquitted ;  whether,  consequently,  bis 
adversarieH  had  an  interest  in  fabricating  such  a  deed.  That  they  were 
capable  of  it  we  do  not  coutwt,  out  the  question  as  to  their  hanng  a 
suQicient  stake  in  it»  existence  to  lead  them  to  do  so,  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  year  1G32  Galileo  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  Inquisition  on  plea  of  tltsobediettce  to  the  prohibition  said 
to  have  been  made  to  him  in  161G  a^.^inst  teaching  the  Copcruican 
sy&tcm.  Gnlileo  was  cited  before  the  luquisitiuu  on  suspicion  of  heresy. 
'Flic  Copfrnican  system  bad,  in  1G16,  been  declared  false,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  Scripture.  If,  tliereft)re,  it  could  be  proved  that  in  spite  of  this 
be  had  held  aud  promulgated  it  as  true,  he  was  guilty  of  heresy.  That 
he  had  ffromulgated  it  was  assumed  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  proved  ; 
its  theologians  had  stated  that,  io  the  "  Dialogue"  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  had  been  defended,  and  Galileo   himself  on  his  first  cxami- 
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nfUion  of  tbe  30th  of  April  had  admitted  that  certain  passages  of  his 
work  might  be  so  construed.  After  this  construction  oS  the  objective 
position,,  tlieve  still  remained  the  construction  of  the  "  Intention  "  of 
the  accused,  whether  he  did  subjectively  hold  these  heretical  opinions 
or^  as  he  himself  affirmed  on  the  30th  of  April,  did  not  intend  to  con- 
vey them  by  his  "Dialogac/^  but  had  only  expressed  himself  incautiously 
therein.  Had  the  Inquisition  considered  an  heretical  intention  to  be 
proved,  it  would  have  found  Galileo  gnilty  of  hsrcsy,  and  exacted  from 
lum  an  abjuration  of  heresy,  and  in  case  of  his  refusing  to  make  it, 
would  have  been  compelled  to  sentence  him  to  death.  But  it  assumed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  Galileo's  intention  had  not  been  heretical,  and 
therefore  it  was  possible  to  accept  from  him  a  recantation  which  purged 
liim  from  the  suspicions  of  heresy  by  him  incurred.  This  was  called 
a^uratio  de  vehemeiUe  se  suapicioae  hareseos.  In  the  event  of  his 
ever  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  Copcrnican  doctrine  in  future 
he  was  warned  that  he  would  bo  looked  upon  as  a  backslider  {haretiku 
relapstts)  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 

In  order  to  justify  a  strong  suspicion  of  heresy  against  Galileo,  it 
ivas  pleaded  that  he  must  have  knovrn  the  Copernicau  system  to  be 
heretical;  that  in  161G  he  had  been  officially  informed  that  he  was  for- 
liidden  to  hold  or  teach  the  same,  it  being  false  and  in  opposition  to 
Holy  "Writ.  This  Galileo  admitted;  the  only  point  at  issue  between  him 
and  his  judges  or  accusers  was  as  to  what  form  this  had  been  stated  to 
bioa  in ;  the  Inquisition,  supported  by  the  Protocol  in  question,  maintained 
that  after  a  paternal  admonition  by  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  he  had  been 
prohibited  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  and  of  witnesses  from  teaching 
the  Copcrnican  theory  tu  any  way.  Galileo  aSlrmed  that  he  recollected  no 
such  formal  and  special  prohibition,  and  appealed  to  the  testimonial  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  already  mentioned,  in  which  he  was  informed  of  the 
decision  (soon  after  promulgated  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index)  that 
the  Copcrnican  theory  contradicted  the  Bible,  and  was  therefore  neither 
<lefensible  nor  tenable.  Now,  the  Protocol  in  question  was,  of  course,  an 
important  document  on  wliicli  to  base  the  suspicion  against  Galileo,  but 
])y  no  means  a  necessary  one.  In  the  sentence  published  on  the  :J2ud  of 
June,  1()33,  the  Inquisition  says  :  "  That  the  very  testimonial  of  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  to  which  Galileo  appeals  in  defence,  is  in  puiut  of  fact  most 
compromising,  for  the  Cojiemican  theory  is  therein  spoken  of  as  opposed 
to  the  Bible,  whereas,  Galileo  in  bis  '  Dialogue '  treated  it  as  at 
least  probable;  though  it  was  impossible  that  an  opinion  could  be 
probable  which  had  been  declared  contrary  to  the  Bible."  Thus  we  sec 
that,  had  the  Protocol  not  been  in  existence,  the  Inquisition  might 
equally  have  pronounced  sentence  against  the  accused,  that  this  sentence 
was  not  actually  based  on  the  Protocol,  and  consequently  that  the 
Eiirfy  Office  had  no  particular  interest  in  forging  it. 

But  if  this  reproach  cannot  be  substantiated,  we  think  with  Gcbler 
that  the  Inquisition  latd  itself  opea  to  auothw  by  making  use  of  this 
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document,  wliilc  it  Inckcd  the  proper  Icgnl  forna.  What  we  fiud  in  tlie 
IiiW  tmpcw  (Ocblcr,  p.  49)  appcnrs  to  be  only  n  copy  of  a  Protocol  drawa 
up  in  Canliaai  Beilarnoi lie's  house  on  iKe  26th  of  February,  1016.  The 
original,  Ot'blcr  iiifftrniT!  us,  (p.  xxviii.)  is  not  at  present  to  be  found 
itt  the  Archirfts  of  tlif^  Inqmaition,  nor  ftocms  to  hove  b^cn  at  hand  in 
1G33  rilbcr,  for  if  a  Protocol  had  been  on  the  SOth  of  February  drami 
np  by  the  Commissioner-ficnertil  bnfore  a  notary  and  witnesses,  it  would 
hare  been  nigiicd  not  only  by  tlicni,  but  by  Galileo  Iiimaclf,  as  is  the 
co.«e  witb  the  one  printed  (p.  65).  We  may  be  sure  that,  if  n  Protocol 
of  Ifilfl  witli  Galileo's  own  signntiirc  bad  been  extant  in  1633,  use 
Tvould  hare  been  made  of  it  at  tbe  csamioation  of  the  13th  of  April. 
Therefore  ire  may  coueludc  that  the  Iiiqui»ition  bad  nothing  to  go 
upon  but  the  copy  noir  to  he  found  in  the  law  papers,  M-bicb,  as  it  has 
no  signature,  wn^  no  authentic  legal  document. 

If  I  haTc,  M  1  beliece,  shown  that  this  Protocol  has  no  decisive 
bearing  tipou  Galileo's  scnteuce,  tho  tiu^ilion  of  it<  bfing  a  forgery  or 
not  does  not  deserve  to  be  dwidt  upon  at  length  in  a  sketch  like  the 
prcwnl.  1  coulcnt  my»clf,  therefore,  with  briefly  poluling  out  a  few 
of  Diy  reasons  for  not  thiuking  this  proved. 

A  contradiction  is  pointed  out  between  the  utatcnient  of  the  Protocol 
that  ill  addition  to  Canlinal  Bellannine's  warning  there  was  that  of 
the  Commissioucrs  of  the  Inquisitiou,  not  in  an>j  u:ifv  to  continue  to  hold, 
to  leach,  ur  to  defend  the  Coperuicau  views,  anil  the  testimonial  on  which, 
Onlileo  laid  stress,  which  only  retjutrcd  their  not  being  held  or  defcudcd. 
But  if  iu  the  year  163^  weight  were  laid  on  thi'^  dillerence  of  style  ia 
tlio  prohibitions,  it  was  not  au  essential;  the  essenlint  was  that  Galileo 
had  been  ofiieiully  instructed  that  the  Copernican  views  were  false  and 
opposed  to  Scripture,  and,  as  to  the  other  jwint,  Galileo  allowed  that 
some  Dominicans  had  been  present  iu  the  Cardinnrs  chamber  (Gcbler, 
p.  ryj.  It  is  pDstsIbIc  that  the  Commissioner  liimself  was  among  them, 
and  that  lie  had  spoken  to  Galileo  bi  the  same  sense  as  the  Cardinal, 
though  ill  the  course  of  years  Galdeo  might  have  forgotten  this,  as  also 
the  exact  words  used.  AVo  cannot,  indeed,  supimse  that  a  forma! 
Protocol  wan  drawn  up  in  his  presence,  hut  the  Cardinal  may  have  gone 
upon  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Florentine  Inquisitor  (Gcbler,  p.  03): 
he  may  have  bad  a  notary  and  witnesses  at  hand  without  Galileo  being 
nwarc  of  it,  and  the  Protocol  may  only  have  been  drawn  up  after  lus 
departui'c.  That  if  drawn  np  hy  the  regular  notary  of  the  Inqulsilioa 
it  should  not  be  signed  is  not  so  strange  as  it  may  appear;  the  Protocols 
iTspccting  the  cxaroiuattous  of  (ialileo  were  not  signed.  Bellarnitnc 
was  a  Jesuit,  and  I  ciui  supjKisc  that  he  so  arrangeil  the  whole  aflair 
that  the  admonition  he  and  the  Commissioners  gave  sbonld  wear  tho 
appearance  of  a  friendly  and  fatherly  warning  white  protocolled  as  an 
official  prohibition.  The  Cardinal  may  not  baw  meant  to  apply 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Holy  Oflirc  tf  Galileo  proved  tract- 
able, but  Galileo  may   not  at   once  have  shown  biniKrlf  no,  and  hence 
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the  Cardinal  may  have  held  it  the  paratutior  to  call  in  their  support.  Ou 
the  3rd  of  May  he  informed  the  Inquisition  that  Galileo  bad  been 
warned  and  had  acquiesced  {momiwt  acqvierit)  (Oherardi^  No.  ri.  1) ;  and 
on  the  26th  of  May,  when  he  gave  the  testimonial  to  Galileo,  the  de- 
claration respecting  the  Copernican  teaching  was  alone  imparted. 
(Soioffl'  i  stata  denuntiata  la  dichiaratiojie,  Gebler,  p.  91.)  We  may 
conclude  that  nothing  was  said  of  the  presence  of  the  notary  and  wit- 
nesses. 

Hence  it  appears  to  me  that  this  Protocol  may  be  genuine  and  in  the 
main  correct;  but,  even  were  it  forged,  it  was  a  fo^ery  that  bad  no 
important  bearing  on  tfae  issue  of  the  prosecution. 

vin. 

The  question  which  stands  on  the  title-page  of  Dr.  WohlwiU's  recent 
treatise,  "Was  Galileo  tortured  ?"  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by 
Libri,  and  lately  by  Gherardi,  GUberto,  Govi,  and  some  other  Italians ;  but 
Biut,  Albert  Madden,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  modem  authors,  have 
answered  it  in  the  negative.  A  few  indeed,  as,  for  instance,  Paralsappi^ 
Wagermann,  had  previously  returned,  as  Wohlwill  now  does,  an  evasive 
reply. 

We  have  seen  that  in  tlie  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Inquisition  o» 
the  16th  of  June,  1633,  torture  is  orly  spoken  of  as  a  threat  in  connection 
with  the  examination  as  to  "Intention;"  ipsum  iaierrogandum  esse  super 
inientione,  etiaai  comminata  ei  tortura  et  si  sustinuerit,  preevia  abjura- 
tione  di  vehemenli  condtmnatum  ad  carcerem  (Gebler,  p.  112).  In  this 
sentence  the  bearing  of  the  exprcssiou  H  si  sustinuerit  is  dark  and  con- 
tradictory. If  it  be  maintained  that  the  proper  reading  is  et  si  sus- 
tinuerit, not  at  si  sustinuerit,  it  cannot  be  right  to  translate,  as  de  L'Epiuols 
and  Gebler  have  done,  he  shall  be  threatened  with  torture,  as  meaning 
he  shall  really  suffer  torture.  Wohlwill  points  out  (p.  74)  that  there 
are  only  three  possible  renderings  of  the  words:  either  sustinuerit  implies 
torturum,  and  is  to  be  translated,  he  shall  be  examined  under  threat  of  tor- 
ture, and  if,  after  enduring  it  he  persists  in  hi^  former  recantation,  he  shall 
be  condemned  to  prison;  or  sustinuerit  implies  comminationem,  he  shall  be 
examiced  under  the  threat  of  torture,  and  if,  after  enduring  this  threat, 
he  will  not  consent  to  a  farther  confession,  &c. ;  or,  which  means  the 
same,  the  word  sustinuerit  may  be  used  absolutely,  and  should  be  ren- 
dered, "  If  he,  spite  of  the  threat  of  torture,  persists  in  his  former 
declaration  as  to  his  '  Intention,' "  &c.  This  last  iuterprctation  will,  in 
the  sequel,  appear  to  be  the  correct  one. 

In  the  examination  of  the  21st  of  June,  the  question  exclusively 
under  consideration  was,  conforuiably  to  the  resolution  of  the  16th  of 
June,  that  of  construing  Galileo's  "  Intention,"  that  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  whether  he  really  held  tlic  heretical  opinions  which  were, 
the  Inquisition  considered,  proved  to  be  put  forth  in  his  "  Dialogue." 
Consequently  Galileo  was  asked  whether  he  held  or  had  held  {ttneat  vet 
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tenuerit)  the  notion  of  the  sim  a»  centre  of  the  world,  &c.  fee,  to  be  true. 
Galileo  ropHcH,  that  before  the  decision  of  tlic  CongrpRation  of  the  lodes 
(in  the  year  1616)  he  had  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Ptolcraaic  or 
Copeniican  riew  was  the  correct  one  ;  since  that  time  he  had  accepted 
the  former  aa  tnic  throughout,  and  had  held  it  undoubtingly,  and  therefore 
held  it  now-  Against  t!ii»  it  was  urged  tliat  in  the  "  RialoRuc"  the  Copcr- 
nkau  view  wa«  defended,  heuce  it  v&a  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  held 
it  to  be  the  true  one,  even  after  the  decision  of  161G ;  and  that  he  was 
to  speak  the  truth.  Galileo  persisted  iu  hui  former  statement ;  be  had 
not  written  his  "  Dialogue"  to  establish  the  Copemican  system  ;  he 
neither  held  it  to  be  true,  nor  liad  done  so  since  the  year  1616.  It  wa* 
again  urged  that  the  "  Dialogue"  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  at  all  events 
at  the  time  of  that  publication  he  had  held  it  to  be  true,  and  that  if  he 
did  not  resolve  to  confess  the  truth,  the  pro|K:r  means  would  have  to  be 
resorted  to  {deceniatur  contra  ipsum  adremedia  juris  el  facti  opporttma); 
to  which  Galileo  replied^  "  I  do  not  entertain  the  opinions  of 
Copernicus,  nor  have  entertained  them  since  I  was  instructed  to  re- 
nounce them;  for  the  rest  I  am  in  your  hands,  do  what  you  will," 
Again  he  was  told  to  apeak  the  truthj  or  the  rack  would  bo  applied 
{alias  deveniatar  ad  lorluram).  Galileo  answered,  "  1  am  here  to  show 
myself  cbedicnt,  and  I  have,  as  ali-eudy  said,  not  held  those  opinions 
since  the  aforesaid  decision."  The  Protocol  Iheu  conclude*, "  And  siuce 
there  was  nothing  further  to  be  obtained  {el  cum  nihil  aliud possvt  hftberi — 
that  is,  thercfoi'c,  as  much  as — •rum  aualcncrit),  he  wa.H,  noconling  to  the 
decree  (of  the  I6th  of  June),  after  he  had  signed  (the  Protocol),  taken 
back  to  his  ])lacc"  (to  the  room  uppointed  him  as  prison). 

With  this,  too,  but  for  an  expression  to  be  noticed  later,  the  reports 
of  the  public  sentence  published  on  the  22nd  of  June  agreed :  "  As  it 
appears  to  us  that  thou  ha^t  not  spoken  the  whole  truth  relatively  to 
chine  intentions,  we  have  eonsidercd  it  necessary  tu  subject  thee  to  a 
rigorous  examination  (ffiudicassimo  easer  neceaaurio  vtmtru  di  ie  ai  rigO' 
ru$o  esame).  This  is  the  expl■e^siou  to  bo  commented  on  :  "  At  this  tlioii 
haat,  without  prejudice  to  what  thou  hadst  couicssed  and  what  lian  been 
said  against  thee  relatively  to  thine  'Intention,'  answered  as  a  Cathulic 
(thai  iHj  aHirmcd  that  thou  ilost  not  hold  the  heretical  Co[>crnicau 
opinions  to  be  true),  we  therefore  declare  ....  that  thou  liast  come 
under  a  grave  suspicion  of  heresy  before  this  Holy  Office." 

Now  if  Galileo  had  really  been  tortured  the  Protoeol  of  the  21'*t  of 
June  must  have  been  ditlercntly  expressed.  We  have  exact  inforination 
as  (o  the  Inquisition's  mode  of  procedure  in  Galileo's  time  given  in  the 
puhticntiun,  1P35  and  l(i65,  of  the  *'  Sncro  Arseuaie,"  nn  ofliriiil  account 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  prosecntions  by  the  Inquisitor  Masiiii 
of  Hologna(S"Wohlwill/'p.  17;  Keralisi;  ''Urbauo  VIII.,"  p.  230). 
According  to  it  the  acc^ised  was  Brst  told  dnring  the  examination,  in  the 
usual  way,  that  if  he  would  nut  speak  the  truth  the  proper  methods 
must  be  employed  against  him  (contra  cam  deveniaiur  ad  remedia  jitrh 
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il  facti  opporimia)  ;  tben  more  explicitly  that  torture  would  be  applied 
{contra  cum  deveniatur  ed  iortwam).  If  tlie  jadges  decided  to  go 
further  it  was  necessary  that  they  shoald  come  to  a  formal  resolntion  as 
to  the  application  of  torture^  and  should  the  accused  desire  it  have  him 
examined  by  a  doctor  as  to  whether  he  could  undei^o  it  without  peril  to 
life.  After  that  he  was  led-  into  the  torture-chamber,  and  there,  what- 
ever befell  him,  both  questions  asked  and  answers  made,  bad  to  be 
entered  with  preciseness  in  a  Protocol. 

The  threat  of  torture  indeed  appears,  from  the  Protocol  of  the  Zlst  of 
June,  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  manner  here  prescribed,  but  had  he 
been  really  tortured,  the  following  sentence  would  not  have  been,  "  And 
since  tiiere  was  no  more  to  be  obtained  he  was  ....  led  back  to  his  place" 
{el  cum  nihil  aliud  posset  habere  ....  remistw  fait  ad  suum  locum)^ 
but,  *■'  It  was  resolved  to  torture  Galileo,  and  he  was  led  into  the 
torture-chamber."  Tunc  donieni  aedentes  (so  the  formula  runs  in  the 
"Saero  Arscnalc")  visa  pertinacia  ed  ohstinalione,  ipsiua  conatitute, 
vigoque  et  mature  considerotOj  toto  tenorc  processus  ....  deo  recerunt 
ipsum  constitutum  esse  torqvendum  tormento  funis  pro  veritate  habenda. 
...   .  Et  ideo  mandavtrunt  ipsum  constitutum  duct  ad  locum  tormentorum. 

From  comparing  the  Protocol  of  June 31  with  the"  SacroArscnale'* 
it  seems,  therefore,  proved  that  Galileo  was  only  threatened  with  torture, 
not  actually  tortured.  If  it  be  said  iu  the  sentence  of  the  2l5t  June 
that  the  Inquisition  considered  it  necessary  to  employ  the  rigorous  ex- 
amination (exame  rifforoso),  we  arc  to  understand  thereby  examination 
under  threat  of  torture,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  IGtIi  of  June ; 
ipsum  interrogandum  esse  super  intenttone  etiam  comminata  ei  tortura. 

This  lias  been  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  most  of  the  later  authors 
who  have  written  about  Galileo's  prosecution,  though  Wohlwill  brings 
several  weighty  arguments  against  it.  Examen  rigorosum,  is  iu  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Inquisition,  as  he  points  out  in  the  "  Sacro  Arsenale," 
synonymous  with  tortura.  But  it  was  also,  as  "Wohlwill  further  shows, 
customnr}-  to  say,  that  torture  lias  been  employed  against  the  accused 
when  he  had  only  been  led  from  the  judgraeut-hall  to  the  torture- 
chamber,  and  after  being  shown  the  instruments  of  torture  and  hearing 
the  modes  of  their  application  described,  there  threatened  with  such 
application,  while  to  increase  the  terror  of  the  accused  still  further,  he 
was  undressed  and  bound  by  the  torturer,  and  brought  to  the  very 
side  of  the  rack,  there  to  be  awed,  questioned,  and  threatened.  This 
procedure  was  called  territio  realis,  iu  contradistinction  to  lerritio 
verbalis  oder  levis  ;  threat  of  torture,  which  was  wont  to  be  made  in  the 
place  of  judgment,  and  therefore  outside  the  torture- chamber,  and  this 
lerritio  realis  was,  as  we  have  said,  equally  with  actual  torture  styled 
I'xamen  rigorosum.  There  were  furtlier,  as  wc  leom  from  the  *' Sacro 
Arsenale,"  different  stages  of  torture,  some  that  hardly  deserved  the 
name  of  torture,  just  as  a  slight  feverish  attack  cannot  be  called  a  fever. 
It  is  clear  that  Galileo  cannot  hare  been  subjected  to  severe  torture  on, 
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the  31st  of  June,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  in  no  condition  to  read  his 
recantation  in  the  church  on  the  22  nd,  or  at  all  events  to  walk  a  fort- 
night later^he  being  an  old  man  of  seventy — four  Italian  miles,  as 
NicoUui's  report  informs  us  he  did.  The  expression  in  the  sentence, 
examen  Tigorosum,  need  not  therefore  be  held  to  mean  that  Galileo  was 
actually  tortured.  It  might  equally  have  been  applied  if  the  territio  realis 
took  place. 

If,  however,  Wohlwill  correctly  interprets  the  expression  examen 
rigorositm,  the  territio  realis  at  leait  must  have  taken  place.  Now,  the 
threat  described  in  the  Protocol  of  the  21st  of  June  is  manifestly  not 
the  tfrritio  realis,  but  verbalis.  Hence  Wohlwill  concludes  that  this 
I^votocol  is  not  authentic,  that  the  original  may  have  mentioned  the 
leading  Galileo  into  the  torture  chamber  and  the  aforesaid /erri/io  rea/i*, 
or  possibly  even  some  slight  torturing,  and  hence  the  substitution  of  a 
forged  document.  This  Protocol  has,  indeed,  Galileo's  signature  (Gebler, 
p.  114),  but  possibly  Wohlwill  may  find  in  the  remark  of  Gebler  some 
grounds  for  suspecting  its  authenticity.  This  signature  of  Galileo's  is, 
unlike  nil  his  others,  written  with  a  remarkably  trembling  hand.  It 
reveals  the  fearful  excitement  into  which  the  unhappy  old  man  was  thrown. 

Thus  then  the  question,  *'  Was  Galileo  tortured  ?"  is  to  be  answered 
as  follows.  In  the  sense  generally  understood  he  was  not  tortured. 
Hut  if  Wohlwill  be  right  he  did  on  the  21st  of  June  undergo  the 
territio  realis.  If  the  Protocol  of  the  21st  of  June  be  genuine  and 
cutire,  he  only  underwent  the  territio  verbalis  in  the  judgment  hall, 
[n  tliiii  last  case  the  expression  examen  ngorosum  in  the  sentence,  is  a 
departure  from  the  usual  language  of  the  Inquisition  when  describing 
the  mere  threatening  with  torture  made  in  the  judgment  hall,  or,  as 
Brcuna  had  already  coujectured  in  1778  (sec  Wohlwill,  p.  5),  the 
scntcni'c  indicated  according  to  the  custom,  or,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  style 
of  the  Inquisition  implies  what  usually  occurred,  but  in  this  case  did  not 
actually  occur. 

As  \vc  have  already  said, the  indignation  which  the  conduct  of  Galileo's 
ojjponcnts  awakens  in  us,  is  increased  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
trcatnicnt  of  him  after  his  sentence  and  recantation.  It  is  the  great 
fault  of  many  accounts  of  his  prosecution  that  they  dwell  upon  fables 
of  his  imprisonment  and  torture,  and  pass  quickly  over  the  actually 
verified  occurrences  of  later  years. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1633,  Galileo,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sentenced 
to  an  imprisonment,  the  period  of  which  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. Ou  the  following  day,  however,  instead  of  detention  in  the 
buildings,  lie  was  interned  iu  the  Palace  of  the  Florentine  Ambassador 
(Glicrardi,  No.  xv.).  He  then  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  pray- 
ing that  he  might  return  to  Florence  on  account  of  his  illness,  and 
because  he  was  there  expecting  a  sister  with  eight  children  for  whom  he 
had  to  provide.  This  petition  was  not  granted,  but  the  Inquisition 
permitted  him  to  take  up  his  dwelling  at  Siena  (Gebler,  p.  114).     This 
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VM  eoanranemtcd  to  hiH  aa  tfe  ^d  of  Jalr  ly^  Ac  i 
in  tke  SoOowiag  torm-.  He  wa^u 
imtt  to  Siena,  there  "■■■*t^**»H;  to  report   ^FTf  *f  to  tfe 
•ad  to  follov  bit  iBftracboH;  lie  wai  nnder  bo 
to  kare  Siena  Titkmt  a  vritten  pemuaaoa  br  tfe 

Od  tlie  6di  of  Jnlf  Galileo  left  Borne,  o^  the  9ik  itaAtd  Si 
vbexe  be  spent  fire  months  with  his  friend,  Arehfaishop  Aieaaeo  Piero 
Conini,  who  on  the  10th  annoDiHxd  Galileo's  aninl  to  the  InqniMiMw, 
addii^  that  he  would  pnnctnallj  obey  ia  instnictiatts  (Gdds.  pL  117). 
From  Siena  Galileo  reneved  hk  attempts  to  gain  leave  to  ictani  to 
Florence,  and  these  vere  heartOj  and  repeated^  tifiril-*  by  the 
Florentine  Ambassador.  This,  however,  the  InqniihioB  relnsed,  bat  oa 
the  1  St  of  December,  1633,  consented  to  Galileo's  letnni  to  his  propertr,  , 
Anoetri  near  Florence,  nnder  the  condition  of  iceeiiing  no  lisiiosa 
there  (GeUer,  p.  163 ;  Gberudi,  Xo.  r.^  A  letter  of  thanks  firom 
Galileo,  dated  the  I'tfa  of  December,  was  re^l  at  a  sitting  of  the  Inqni- 
sitkm  on  the  12th  of  Janoanr,  163JI.  It  was  addressed  to  a  Csrdioal, 
jrobaHAj  to  Fnuicisco  Barberini  (Gebler,  p.  168;  com.  Gherardi, 
No.  xxi./ 

In  Fdvnarj,  1634,  an  apparently  anooymons  denniiciatiaa  of  Galileo 
and  the  Arcbbishop  of  Siena  was  laid  brfore  the  Inqmntion.  It  was 
said  of  the  former  that,  faroored  by  the  Archbishop,  he  had  s|Head 
abroad  in  Siena  opioioDs  other  than  CathoUc,  and  of  the  latter  that  he 
had  expressed  to  many  his  conrietion  that  Galileo  had  been  nn&iily  sen- 
tenced, that  the  Inquisition  was  not  justified  in  rejecting  riews  of 
natural  philosophy  which  had  been  incootrorertibly  proved,  that  Galileo 
was  the  first  man  in  the  world,  and  would  for  ever  lire  in  lus  writings, 
though  they  were  now  prohibited,  and  meet  with  the  agreement  of  later 
and  better  tiroes. 

The  Inquisition,  however,  seems,  so  far  as  the  Archbishop  was  con- 
cerned, ttf  have  given  no  heed  to  this  deuuncistion,  but  it  continued  to 
show  itself  obdurate  against  Galileo. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  it  came  to  a  resolution  about  a  request  made 
by  the  Florentine  Ambassador,  that  Galileo  might  return  to  Florence  on 
account  of  his  increasing  iufirmities,  which  required  regular  medical 
attendance.  The  request  was  refused,  and  the  Florentine  inqnit>itors 
commishioncd  to  inform  Galileo  tbat  be  must  desist  from  such  petitions, 
otherwise  the  Inquisition  would  be  compelled  to  have  him  brought  back 
to  be  imprisoned  in  Home  (Gebler,  p.  173;  Gherardi,  No.  xxii).  On 
the  Ist  of  April  the  Inquisitor  wrote  back  word  that  be  had  made  the 
desired  communication  to  Galileo,  who  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
he  suffered  from  a  terrible  rupture  ;  and  that  his  villa  being,  moreover,  so 
near  to  the  town  tbat  be  could  easily  obtain  medical  attendance  and 
remedies,  he  would  in  future  not  trouble  the  Holy  Congregation 
any  more. 

Doring  the  following  years  many  influential  men  laboured  in  vain  to 
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obuiu  Galileo's  parduu.     It  was  tn  the  December  of  1637  that  Gnlileo 
became  completfly  blind,      A  short  time  before  he  hat)  received  a  visit 
from   Milton,    theu   a   young   man  of  twcaty>ninc.     Oo   the    I2th  of 
l>ecenibcr    his    friend   CastelU   wrote  to    him,  sa}-ing    he    had    heard 
that  the  prohibitiou  of  1631  did  not  apply  to  direct  appeals  made  to  the 
Inquisitiuu  by  Galileo,  but  to  the  petitious  of  others  oa  his  behalf.      In 
Jauuar}',  1635,  therefore,  Galileo  sent  lo  the  Koiuau  tribanal  a  pctitioD, 
drawn   up  by  Castelli,  prayiug  for  uiercy  ou  the  ^rouuds  that,  as  the 
accooipauyiug  medical  opiiiiou  showed,  he  hati,  after  loug  and  daugcrous 
illness,  cuiuplctcly  lost  his  si^'ht,  and  was  iu  immitieut  need  of  medical 
care.     Thereupou,  ou  the   Itli  of  February,  the  Inquisition  resolved  to 
dcmaml  fiXJUi  the  Florentine  Ambassador  a  report  as  to  Galileo's  state  of 
health,  and  also  an  expressiou  of  opioioa  as  to  whether  Galileo's  rcturu 
to  Flonmec  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  meetings  or  conversations  in  wliinli 
the  coiideuincd  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  might  l>c  revived  (Qhcran)i, 
No.  xsiii.).    The  Inquisitor,  therefore,  reported  ou  the  13th  of  February 
as  follows ;  "  1  have  found  liim  perfectly  blind.      lie  does,  indeed,  ho|)C 
fur  recovery,  the  cataract  having  formed  diu'ing  the  last  sis  moutlis,  but 
tlic  doctor  thinks  the  case  hopeless  because  of  his  age  and  bad  state  of 
liealth.      He  suffers,  moreover,  from  a  bad  rupture,  from  constant  pains, 
and  such  sleeplessness  that,  as   his  household  assure  me,  be  dues  not 
sleep  one  whole  hour  out  of  the  four-aud-twcnty.     lie  is  in  so  wretched 
a  plight  as  rather  to  rrsemhlc  a  corpse  than  a  living  man.      The  villa  is 
far  from   the  town   and   not  easily  reached,  so  tbat  Galileo  can  only 
occasionally,   and   with    a   good  deal   of  trouble   and   cx[>ense,  obtain 

metlicul   awiiytanee Should    his  Iluliuess  allow    him   to  live  in 

llorcnce  he  will,  I  believe,  havf  no  opportunity  of  social  intercourse, 
and,  if  he  had,  he  is  gi-owii  so  humble  that  au  express  admonition  will 
be  found  suflideut"  (Operc,  '^32-281 ;  G.  Galilei,  p.  340).  In  the 
records  of  the  prosecution,  strange  to  say,  Galileo's  pctitiou  aud  this 
report  are  not  to  be  found. 

On  the  Soth  of  February,  163B,  the  Inquisition  resolved  to  permit 
Galileo  to  reside  in  his  house  in  Florence  in  order  to  receive  medical 
attendance  ;  bat  this  was  ouder  condition  that  he  should  not  go  into 
the  town  to  pay  visit)*,  and  that  in  his  own  house  uo  public  or  private 
conversations  should  be  held  respecting  the  Copernieau  opinions;  this 
the  Inquisitor  was  to  forbid,  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  also 
to  have  him  watclied  (Gherardi,  JJo.  xxiv.).  Accordiugly,  on  I  he 
9lh  of  Marcli  the  Inquisitor  wrote  to  GnUleo  that  he  might  return  to 
Ploreoce,  but  was  at  ouco  to  come  to  him  to  bear  further.  On  the 
following  day  Cinliieo  did  relum  to  Florence,  and  the  Inquisitor  made 
ku(pwn  to  him  the  iujuuctiuns  of  the  Holy  Olhce,  to  be  obeyed  under 
piiin  of  excummuuicatiou  aud  imprisonment  for  life  (Gcbler,  p.  350). 

As  Baster  vna  drawing  near  a  special  permission  of  the  Inquisition 
had  to  be  obtained  before  lie  could  hear  diiiss,  confeu,  and  commani- 
cal«  in  a  church  adjoining  his  house. 
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On  the  26tfa  of  June,  1638,  the  Florentine  Inquisitor  had  to  report  that 
a  Dutch  general  had  been  sent  by  the  States  to  deliver  a  present  to 
Gaiileoj  and  to  confer  with  him  on  the  measuring  of  longitudes  at  sea. 
The  Inquisition's  determination  of  the  13th  of  July  on  this  subject  was 
as  follows  :  "If  this  German-savant  was  a  heretic,  or  came  from  a  heretical 
town,  he  was  not  to  see  Galileo ;  if,  however,  both  the  man  and  the  city 
of  his  birth  were  Catholic,  he  might  do  so;  the  Inquisitor  was  not  to 
interfere  with  the  visit,  but  the  earth's  motion  was  not  to  be  treated 
of"  {Glierardi,  No.  sxvi.  J  Gebler,  p.  179).  On  the  25th  of  July,  the 
Inquisitor  reported  that  the  learned  man  in  question  had  not  after  all 
visited  Florence  ;  but  that  the  States  had,  by  some  German  merchant, 
sent  a  letter  and  valuable  present  (a  gold  chain)  to  Galileo.  He 
had,  however,  declined  lo  receive  either.  The  Inquisition  on  the  0th  of 
August,  determined  that  the  Inquisitor  should  inform  Galileo  of  their 
haviug  heard  this  with  great  satisfaction  (Ghcrardi,  No.  xxvii.  ; 
Gebler,  p.  180). 

After  this  Galileo  was  more  mildly  treated.  His  friend  and  pnpil 
Castclli  was,  through  the  intercession  of  tlic  Florentine  Ambassador, 
allowed  to  converse  on  scientific  subjects  with  him,  on  the  one  condition 
that  there  should  always  be  a  third  person  present,  and  that  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  should  never  be  alluded  to  on  pain  of  excommunication 
(Gebler,  p.  357).  In  a  letter  of  the  23rd  of  October,  1638,  to  Cardinal 
Barberini,  in  which  Castelli  prays  for  an  extension  of  the  above  per- 
mission, he  declares  that  he  would  rather  die  than  speak  with  Galileo  on 
matters  prohibited  by  the  Church  (Gebler.  p.  175).  The  Inquisition 
consequently  resolved  that  the  Florentine  Ambassador  should  permit 
Castelli  more  frequently  to  converse  with  Galileo  on  scientific  subjects, 
but  always  with  the  same  reservation,  under  pain  of  the  Pope's  latte 
sententttE  (Gebler,  p.  181).  It  would  seem  that  inlercoui-se  witli 
Galileo  was  now  permitted  to  other  friends  and  disciples.  During 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  occupied  himself  unceasingly  with  Ecientiflc 
inquiries,  and  appears  to  have  corresponded  freely  with  his  fcl!ow 
labourers. 

Towards  the  end  of  1638  he  returned  to  his  villa  Aneetri,  and  never 
more  left  it.  Among  the  legal  documents  published  by  Ghcrardi  vrc 
find  the  notice  that  on  the  27th  of  April,  1639,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Galileo  to  obtain  a  full  pardon  from  the  Inquisition ;  that  the  Car- 
dinals had  resolved  to  lay  it  before  the  Pope,  but  that  the  latter,  on  the 
28th  of  April,  refused  his  consent  (Nos.  xxviii.,  xxix.). 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1642,  Galileo,  having  nearly  attained  the 
age  of  seventy- eight,  died  after  receiving  the  Sacrament,  in  presence  of 
his  son  and  of  both  his  pupils,  Viviani  and  Torricelli,  who,  during'  the 
last  months,  had  been  constantly  with  him,  and  also  of  two  officials  of 
the  Inquisition. 

There  were  some  who  thought  that  his  will,  being  that  of  a  man 
suspected  of  heresy,  would  not  stand,  and  that  he  would  not  be  laid  in 
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ooQsecnitMl  groutid.  Uoirovcr>  his  vrill  was  accc|)tc(l ;  but  the  <Wira 
he  had  cxiirci^scd  ia  it  of  being  laid  in  hi4  faiuilji'  vault  ia  Santa 
Cruuo  iu  Fluivuct!  was  uot  compUud  nitli;  hu  vraa  merely  laid  ia  aside 
cbapel  in  that  church.  AAer  his  death  and  burial  tbc  laquisitor  sent 
a  rc|>urt  tu  liomc,  and  mcutioncd  that  there  nras  nu  iutentioa  to  erect 
a  monument  to  him.  The  Inquisition  dcL-reed  on  tho  23rd  of  January 
to  instruct  the  Inquisitor  that  he  must  skitfulljr  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  Grand  Duke  that  it  was  unHtting  that  one  who,  like  Oahleo,  hatl 
1>Gcn  sentenced  to  do  penance  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Odiec, 
and  who  had  died  belbrc  the  expiry  of  bis  period  of  pcoance,  sbotihl 
have  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory ;  the  well-disposed  would  be 
ofi'cndcd  thereby,  and  the  reputation  for  piety  of  the  Grand  Duke  him- 
self endangered.  But  in  the  event  of  the  Grand  Duke  uot  being 
iuflueuccil  by  such  representations,  the  Inqm'sitor  should  take  heed  ]e»t 
in  the  funeral  inscription  or  oration  any  cxpre&sion  be  used  which 
should  Ircuch  upon  the  reputation  of  the  Holy  OfBce. 

At  that  time,  however,  neither  monument  nor  iuscrijitiou  was 
realized.  It  was  only  about  a  hundred  years  after  Galileo's  deatb^ 
under  Pope  Clement  XII.,  that  the  Inquisitor  of  Horeoca  wrote  to 
apprise  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Oflicc  tliat  Cavaliere  Ncroni  had 
been  with  him,  and  had  mentioned  a  proposal  to  erect,  in  Sants 
Crocc,  a  handsome  monument  of  marble  and  bi-onzc,  for  which  purpose 
a  de&cendant  of  Galileo's  (more  probably  his  pupil  Vimni)  had,  in 
1G&9,  left  1,000  sciidi  by  will.  Neroni  bad  inquired  whether  there  ws« 
any  deci-ec  of  the  Inquisition  that  could  prevent  or  interfere  with  the 
erection  of  this  memorial  (Gcblcr,  p.  182).  The  Inquisition  iu  the  liri<t 
place  laid  the  question  before  its  counsellors.  (It  ii  on  this  occasion  that 
that'«hort  report  of  Galileo's  sentence  was  compiled  from  the  law  papens 
which  wc  find  printed  in  Gebler,  p.  183).  On  the  Hth  of  June  the 
counsellors  resolved  to  reply  to  the  Floi-cutinc  Inquisitor  thai  he  need 
not  hinder  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Galileo,  but  that  ho  must 
actively  exert  himself  to  get  sight  of  the  intended  inscription,  and  send 
it  to  iiome  there  to  n-ccive  the  proper  additions.  This  resolve  was 
arrived  at  on  the  ICtb  of  June,  IT-H  (Gebler,  p.  ISii;  Ghcrardi, 
No.  xxiii.).  ^Vhetbcr  the  in<icr!pttou  was  really  sent  to  Home  I  know 
not.     The  prosecution  deeds  close  with  the  aforesaid  trauiiaetigu. 


a. 

Tho  motion  uf  tlie  earth  is  indeed  at  tlie  present  time  acknowledged 
by  the  very  authoritica  who  dcuouuced  this  thesis  as  heretical,  and 
coudcmued  Galileo  tjccause  of  it.  But  iu  the  scvcuteeuth  century  they 
did  all  that  lay  iu  their  power  to  suppress  tbc  new  teaching. 

Uu  the  IGth  of  Juuo,  LG3U,  tbo  luquisttiou  resolved  that  Gidilco's 
"  Dialoguu"  should  be  prohibited,  copies  of  his  scutciicc  aud  of  the  prohi- 
bition to  be  sent  to  all  apostolic  Nuncios  aud  Inquisitors,  cspcdajly  to 
the  Inquisitor  iu  Fioromx!^  who  was  to  read  it  aloud  betbro  a  full 
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assembly  of  the  I'loi-cntinr  InqiitMtioti,  to  vhich  tlic  counsellors  were  tol 
be  invited  ouilas  mnnjr  professors  of  msthcmatici  an  possible  fGbcmrdi, 
No.  xiii.;  Geblcr,  p.  1 12).  On  the  30t1i  of  June  this  order  was  entered 
more  ftilly  in  the  1(^1  dociimcnLt  (CV-blcr,  p.  114)  :  "  H«  Holinew 
has  commanded  that  the  Florentine  AmhasAador  sbould  have  a  copy  of 
the  sentence  pa!^»cd  nu  Galileo  and  of  his  recantation  acnt  to  bim,  in  order 
that  be  may  read  them  at  a  sitting;  of  the  Inqnisition  to  the  counsellori* 
and  office-bearers,  and  the  profcttitors  of  philonophy  and  mathcmatic-<H 
invited.  Copies  arc  also  to  be  »ent  to  all  apostolic  Nuueioji  and  local 
Inquisitors,  especially  thoKC  of  Padua  and  Doiogna,  vho  will  gire  notice 
of  them  to  their  vicars  in  order  that  tbey  may  come  to  the  knowledgr 
of  all  professors  of  philosophy  and  niathcmaties." 

On  the  2nd  of  July  these  copies  were  sent  out  with  an  accompanying 
paper  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Barberiui  {CardinaiiM  S.  Oiw/rie)  which  con- 
cludes thns  :  "  The  professors  should  be  mnde  aware  of  how  it  fared  with 
Galiltx),  that  they  may  recognize  the  gricvousncss  of  bis  errors,  and 
guard  thcmsctres  against  the  errors  and  the  punishment  they  would 
incur  were  lliey  to  fall  into  the  same"  (Gebler,  p.  428). 

The  Jaw  papers  contain  n  whole  series  of  letters  in  which  the  Nuncio* 
and  Inquisitors  aunounce  their  reception  of  the  documents  above-men- 
tioned and  their  compliance,  or  intended  compliance,  wUh  the  instmc- 
tious  of  the  Inquisition.  It  appears  tliat  some  who  only  expressed  their 
intention  to  comply,  were  after  a  while  required  to  report  having 
done  so  (Gebler,  pp.  127,  111,  153).  Iliesc  luttcrs,  mostly  uniform 
in  character,  affbnl  only  a  few  details  of  any  interest,  as  fur  example : 
"  l^c  Florentine  Inquisitor  states  that  he  lias  invited  as  many  philo- 
sophers and  mathematicians  as  were  to  be  had  (about  fifty  in  uumber), 
to  the  reading  of  the  sentence  and  recantation*'  (p.  127).  "The  Paduan 
Inquisitor  announces  that  the  philosopher  Fortunio  Liceto  had  made 
over  a  copy  of  the  '  Dialogue'  sent  him  by  Galileo,  and  that  he 
had  also  come  upou  the  book  in  the  library  thrre"  (p.  136).  "The 
Inquisitor  of  Reggio  inquires  whether  he  is  to  have  the  communication 
of  the  Koman  Inquisition  printed  in  full  or  merely  a  notice  of  it"  (p.  143). 
"The  Inquisitor  of  Pisa  laments  that  the  Vicar  of  the  Archbishop  should 
have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  documents  sooner  than  he  did,  and  therefore 
anticiiKitcd  him  in  tbc  publtcatioa  of  the  same'*  (p.  149).  "  The 
Venetian  Inquisitor  speaks  of  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Galdco  in  his 
*  Lincco,'  and  thus  appears  to  have  taken  'Lincco'  to  he  the  title 
of  the  Imok  (p.  2-1-.)  Galileo  had  signed  himself  on  the  title-page 
Lincco- — that  is,  member  of  the  academy  of  Lincei.  The  Inquisitor  at 
Cencda  sjieaks  of  a  decree,  thirteen  yean  old,  respecting  the  book  of 
Nicolo  Copernico  Rcttore"  fp.  125).  Tlic  Nuncio  at  Brusaels  encloses 
a  letter  from  the  rector  of  the  Knglish  College  at  Douay,  Mattbacus 
Kcllison,  who  says : — "  I  have  at  once  brought  the  matter  before  the 
chancellor  and  other  professors  of  this  university,  and  they  are  far  from 
■facing  with  these  fanatical   opinions  of  Copernicus  (fiais  phanatie^ 
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opimoni)  OD  the  contrary  tbey  have  always  opjKiscd  them  in  Uioir  lectures 
{ut  iUam  e  scholtt  tuis  semper  explodendam  el  essiMmuIum  duxprmit. 
In  oar  English  collego  that  paradox  never  Las  l)ceii   ami  never  will   be 

Iniaiutuincd,  rather  hare  we  erer  abhorred  it  and  ever  shall  abhor" 
(p.  170). 
Oalileo's  "  Dialogno"  was  thus  placeil  upon  the  lodei,  in  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  there  had  since  lfil6  stood  the  observation  that  all 
l>ooks  whatever  teaching  the  Copernican  view  were  prohibited.    I'ader  the 
learned  Poir  BcncdictVXt  V.  these  universal  prohibitions  were  struck  ont ; 
H  hut  the  special  prohibition  against  the  original  edition  of  Copernicus,  a 
H  book  of  "  Replies,"  and  the   "  Dialogne"  of  GalilcOj  remninwl  in  force 
H  until  our   own  century.      It  is  true  that  the  '''Dialogue"  ivas,  with  the 
ccclcsiasticAl  permission,  printed  in  Padaa,  17-i8,  among  the   eolloetivc 

I  works  of  Galileo,  but  his  sentence  and  lii^  recantation  were  prefixed 
to  it. 
In  1820  the  Magistcf  SaCriPalalie  PJlippo  Anfos^i  refused  the  impri- 
ittatur  for  a  school-book  to  Canon  Joseph  Settete,  professor  of  optics  and 
:i5trauoaiy,  becanse  the  Copernican  in,'stcm   was  not  put   ont  hypothcti- 
cally  therein.     Settcte  appealed   to  Pope   Pius  VII.,  who  referred  the 
natter  to  the  Congregation    of  the   Holy    OfGce.       On   the    IGth  of 
August,  1820,  it  pronounced  that  the  book  was  not  to  be  suppressed ; 
the  Pope  accepted   the  determinattou,   nnd  accordingly  it   was   printed 
unaltcretl  with  the  ratilieatJon  of  the  Inquisition.    Anfossi  made  further 
objections  on  the    ground  of   the  prior  decree,  and    had    a  separate 
treatise   priuti-d  bearing  the  title  "Can  any  one  who   has  signed  the 
Tridcutine  Confeasion  of  Faith  acei-pt  the  Motion  of  the  Karth  and  the 
Immovability  of  the   Sun,  not   as   a  mere  Hypothesis,  but   as   actually 
■'*ruc,    and,    as    a  Thesis,   teach  and  defend  it?    A    Theolugico- Moral 
Inquir}'."     The  Cardinals  of  the  Inquisition  declared,  however,  despite 
this  remonstrance,  that  in  Ilome — since  the  year    18W! — the    imprt- 
ntalwr   was  grunted   to    all   books    in    which    the  "  universal  view  of 
»  modern  astronomers  as  to  the  earth's  motion,  &c.,  wa8propounde:i,"and 
Vtliis  decree  was  ratified  by  Pins  VII.  on  ii\c  25th  of  September,  1832. 
In  the  next  edition  of  the  Index,  which  appeared  in  1833,  the  books  of 
^('oprrnicns,  Kepler,  and  (lalileo  were  omitted. 

H      Wc  now  have   therefore  an   official   declaration  on  the  part  of  the 

BCongrcgation   of   the   Holy  Office  and   of  the    Index — a   declaration, 

morcorer,  ratified  by  the  Pope  himself — that  when  Paul  V.  and  Urban 

\'I1I.,  through  their  Congregatious,  condemned  the  Copernican  system 

IS  heretical,  they  were  under  an  error. 

Wc  lock   space  to  criticize  manifold  attempts  of  Curiolistie  authom 

controvert    the    arguments  against    the    infallibility   of   the    Pope 

[which  the   prosecution  of  Galileo  affords.     I   would   once   more  call 

ittcatiou   to  a   very   well    written    pamphlet,  "  The  Pontifii^al  Deercc* 

igainst  the  Motion  of  the  Karth  considered   in  their  Bearing  on  the 

Theory  of  Advanced  Ultramontanism'*  (second  edition,  revised,  London  ; 

)ngmau8.  1870),  and  shRll  quote  its  conclusion  here — 
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■  Among  the  things  which  the  history  of  Galileo's  case  incontrovertibly 
teaches  are  these : 

1.  Borne — i.e.  a  Pontifical  Congregation  informed  by  the  Pope — ^may 
put  forth  a  decision  scientifically  false  and  doctrinally  erroneous. 

2.  It  does. not  fuUow,  from  the  Church  having  been  informed  that 
the   Pope  had  ordered  a  Catholic  to  abandon  an  opinion  as  indefensible 

.and  untenable,  that  the  opinion  may  not  be  true  and  sound. 

3.  The  Pope  may  call  upon  a  Catholic  to  give  unreserved  assent  to  a 
judgment  doctrinally  erroneous. 

4.  The  Pope  may  command  a  Pontifical  Congregation  to  promulgate, 
as  a  portion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman 
Chnrch,  that  which  is  scientifically  false  and  doctrinally  erroneous. 

5.  The  true  interpretation  of  Our  Lord's  promises  to  St  Peter  per- 
mits us  to  say  that  a  Pope  may,  when  acting  officially,  confirm  his 
brethren  the  Cardinals  in  an  error  touchiag  the  matter  of  faith,  and  use 
his  authority  as  Pope  to  indoctrinate  the  Church  with  a  false  opinion 
respecting  Holy  Scripture. 

6.  It  is  not  always  for  the  good  of  the  Churclt  that  Catholics  ahoold 
think  as  Rome  does,  even  on  a  point  of  doctrine. 

Professor  Rbusch. 


THE  UNITY  OF  NATORE. 
m. 

AyiMAL  INSTINCT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THB  MIND  OF  MAN. 


THE  Dipper  or  Water-ousel  {Cinclus  aguaticus)  is  well  knowa  to 
ornithologists  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of 
British  birds.  Its  special  habitat  is  clear  mountain  streams.  These  it 
never  leaves  except  to  visit  the  lakes  into  which  or  from  which  they 
flow.  Without  the  assistance  of  webbed  feetj  it  has  extraordinary 
powers  of  swimming  and  of  diving — moving  about  upon,  and  under  the 
surface  with  more  than  the  ease  and  dexterity  of  a  fish — hunting  along 
the  bottom  as  if  it  had  no  power  to  float — floating  ou  the  top  as  if  it 
had  no  power  to  sink — now  diving  where  the  stream  is  smooth,  now 
where  it  is  quick  and  broken,  and  suddenly  reappearing  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  projecting  point.  Its  plumage  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  its  haunts — dark,  with  a  pure  white  breast,  which  looks  exactly 
like  one  of  the  flashes  of  light  so  numerous  in  rapid  streams,  or  one  o£ 
the  little  balls  of  foam  which  loiter  among  the  stones.  Its  very  song  is 
set  to  the  music  of  rapid  waters.  From  the  top  of  a  bank  one  can  often 
get  quite  close  to  it  when  it  is  singing,  and  the  harmony  of  its  notea 
with  the  tinkling  of  the  stream  is  realty  curious.  It  sings,  too,  when  all 
other  birds  but  the  Bobin  is  silent — when  the  stones  on  which  it  sits 
are  circled  and  rimed  with  ice.  No  bird,  perhaps,  is  more  specially 
adapted  to  a  very  special  home  and  very  peculiar  habits  of  life. 
The  same  species,  or  other  forms  so  closely  similar  as  to  seem  mere 
varieties,  are  found  iu  almost  every  country  of  the  world  where  there 
are  mountain  streams.  And  yet  it  is  a  species  having  no  very  near 
affinity  with  any  other  bird,  and  it  constitutes  by  itself  a  separate 
genus.  It  is  therefore  a  species  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist,  and 
raises  some  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  connected  with  the  "  origin 
of  species.'* 

In  18~4  a  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest  at  Inverary,  in  a  hole 
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in  tbe  wall  of  a  smnll  tuQnel  constructed  to  carry  a  riiiilet  under  the 
walks  of  a  pleasure  ground.  The  seasou  was  one  of  great  drought,  and 
the  rivuletj  during  the  whole  time  of  incubation  and  of  the  growth  of 
the  young  in  the  neat,  was  nearly  entirely  dry.  One  of  the  nestlings^ 
when  almost  fally  fledged,  was  taken  out  by  the  baud  for  examination, 
an  operation  which  so  alarmed  the  others  that  tbey  darted  out  of  the 
hole,  and  ran  and  fluttered  down  the  tunnel  towards  its  mouth.  At  that 
point  a  considerable  pool  of  water  bad  survived  the  drought,  and  lay  in 
the  paths  of  tbe  fugitives.  They  did  not  at  all  appear  to  seek  it ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  their  flight  seemed  to  be  as  aimless  as  that  of  any  other 
fledgling  would  have  been  in  the  same  predicameut.  But  one  of  them 
stumbled  into  tbe  pool.  The  effect  was  most  curiona.  When  the  young 
bird  tonehed  tbe  water,  there  wan  a  moment  of  pause,  as  if  the  creature 
were  surprised,  Tlien  instantly  there  seemed  to  wake  wicbin  it  the 
sense  of  its  hereditary  powers.  Down  it  dived  with  all  the  facility  of 
ita  parents,  and  the  aetion  of  its  winga  under  the  water  was  a  lieauttful 
cshibition  of  the  double  adaptation  to  progression  in  two  very  different 
elements,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wings  of  most  of  the  diving  birda. 
The  young  Dipper  was  immediately  lost  to  sight  among  some  wrwls,  and 
so  long  did  it  remain  under  water,  that  T  feared  it  must  be  flrowncd. 
But  in  dne  time  it  reappeared  all  right,  and  being  recaptured,  was 
replaced  in  tbe  neat. 

Later  in  the  Reason,  on  a  secluded  lake  in  one  of  tbe  Hebrides  I 
observed  a  Dun-diver,  or  female  of  tbe  Red-breasted  Merganser  {Mergut 
S<fryator),  with  her  brood  of  young  ducklings.  On  giving  chase  in  the 
boat,  we  soon  found  that  tbe  young,  although  not  above  a  fortnight  old, 
bad  such  extraordinary  powers  of  swimming  and  diviug,  that  it  waa 
almost  impossible  to  capture  them.  Tbe  distance  tliey  went  under 
water,  and  tbe  uueipected  places  in  which  they  emerged,  bafDcd  all  our 
efforts  for  a  considerable  time.  At  last  one  of  tbe  brood  made  for  the 
shore,  with  the  object  of  biding  among  tbe  grass  and  heather  which 
fringed  tbe  margin  of  tbe  lake.  We  pursued  it  as  closely  as  we  could, 
bat  when  the  little  bird  gained  tbe  shore,  our  boat  was  still  about 
twenty  yards  off.  Long  drought  bad  left  a  broad  margin  of  smalt  flat 
stones  and  mud  between  tbe  water  and  tbe  usual  bank.  I  saw  the  little 
bird  ran  up  about  a  couple  of  yards  from  tbe  water,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear.  Knowbg  what  was  likely  to  be  enacted,  I  kept  my  eye  fixed 
on  the  spot ',  and  when  the  boat  was  run  upon  the  bcacb,  I  proceeded  to 
find  and  pick  up  the  chick.  But  on  reaching  the  place  of  disappear- 
ance, no  aign  of  the  young  Merganser  waa  to  be  seen.  The  closest 
scrutiny,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  it  was  there,  failed  to  enable 
me  to  detect  it.  Proceeding  cautiously  forwards,  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  T  hail  already  overshot  the  mark ;  and,  on  turning  roundj  it 
was  only  to  see  the  bird  rise  like  an  apparition  from  the  stonea,  and 
dashing  past  the  stranded  boat,  regain  the  lake, — where,  having  now 
recovered  ita  wind,  it  instantly  dived  and  disapiieored.     The  tactical 
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skill  of  the  whule  of  tHs  mauceurre,  aud  the  success  with  which  it  woa 
executed,  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers  from  the  whole  party  ;  and  our 
adiuiratiou  was  not  dimiuished  wheu  wc  rcmcoibcred  that  some  two 
weeks  before  that  time  the  litUc  pcrfurmcr  had  hccu  coiled  up  inside 
the  shell  of  an  egg,  and  that  about  n  month  before  it  was  apparently 
nothing  but  a  moss  of  albumen  and  of  fatty  oils. 

The  third  caeo  of  niiimnl  instinct  whtnh  1  sh:tll  here  mention  was  of 
a  different  but  of  an  equally  common  kind.  In  walking  along  the  side 
of  a  rirer  with  overhanging  banks,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  common  M'ild 
Duck  {Anas  Roschtut),  whose  young  were  just  out.  Springing  from 
under  the  hank,  nhe  lluttercd  out  into  the  stream  with  loud  cries  and 
with  all  the  struggles  to  escape  of  a  helplessly  wounded  bird.  To 
sunidatc  the  cflccts  of  suffering  from  disease^  or  from  stroug  cmotionj 
or  from  wounds  npon  the  human  frame,  is  a  common  necessity  of  the 
actor's  art,  and  it  is  not  often  really  well  done.  The  tricks  of  the 
theatre  are  seldom 'natural,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  "  theatrical" 
has  become  a  proverbial  expression  for  false  and  artificial  representations 
of  the  realities  of  life.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  interest  that  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  I  watched  the  perfection  of  an  art 
which  Mrs,  Siddons  might  have  envied.  The  laboured  aud  half- 
conmlaive  flapping  of  the  wings,  the  wriggling  of  the  body,  the  straining 
of  the  neck,  and  the  whole  expression  of  painful  aud  abortive  cffortj 
were  really  admirable.  When  her  struggles  had  carried  her  a  consider- 
able distance,  aud  she  sa»'  thut  they  produced  no  cQcct  in  tempting  us 
to  follow,  she  made  resoundiug  flaps  upon  the  siurfacc  of  the  water,  to 
secure  that  alteutiou  to  herself  which  it  was  the  great  object  of  the 
maDceurre  to  attract.  Then  risiug  suddenly  in  the  air,  she  made  a 
great  circle  round  us,  aud  returning  to  the  spot,  renewed  her  endeavours 
as  before.  It  was  not,  however,  necessary;  for  the  separate  instinct  of 
the  young  iu  successful  Lidlug  eSectualty  baffled  all  my  attempts  to 
discover  them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  questions  which  these  several  exhibitions  ot 
animal  iustiuct  cannot  fail  to  suggest ;  and  first  let  us  take  the  case  of 
the  young  Dipper.  There  was  ito  possibility  of  imitation  here.  The 
rivulet  beneath  the  nest,  even  if  it  had  bccu  visible  to  the  nestlings,  had 
been  dry  ever  since  they  hail  been  hatehed.  The  river  iuto  irhich  it 
ordinarily  flowed  was  out  of  siglit.  The  young  Dippers  never  could 
hare  seen  the  parent  binis  cither  swimming  or  diving.  This,  therefore, 
is  one  of  the  Uiousand  cases  which  have  driven  the  "  cxpcrieuce  "  school 
of  philosophy  to  take  up  uetr  ground.  The  young  Dipper  here  caunot 
possibly  have  hail  any  experience,  either  through  the  process  of  incipient 
cfibrt,  or  through  the  process  of  sight  and  imitation.  Nature  is  full  of 
similar  eases.  In  face  of  them  it  is  now  no  longer  denied  that  in  all 
such  cases  "  innate  ideas"  do  exist,  and  that  "  pre-established  harmouies" 
do  prevail  in  Nature.  These  old  doctrines,  so  long  ridiculed  aud  dented, 
have  come  to  be  admitted,  and  the   new  philosophy  is  satisfied  with 
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attempts  to  explain  how  these  "  ideas "  came  to  be  innate,  and  hov^ 
these  barmoDies  eamc  to  be  prc-cstablishcil.     The  explanation  is,  that 
tfaoDgh  the  efficiency  of  experience  as   the  cause  or  source  of  iustioct 
must  be  given  up  as  regards  the  individual,  wc  mny  keep  it  as  regards 
the  race  to  which  the  individual  belongs,     TIic   imirers  of  swimming 
and  diviug,  and  the  impulse  to  use  them  for  ihcir  appropriate  parpoec, 
were  indeed  innate  in  the  little  Dipper  of  1874.     But  then   they  were 
not  innate   in   its  remote  progenitors.     They  were  acquired    by  those 
progenitors  through  gradual  effort — the  trying  leading  to  sncceiiSt  and 
the  success  again  leading  to  more  trying — both  together  leading  first  to 
special  faculty,  then  to  confirmcd  habit,  and  then,  by  hereditary  trans- 
mission, to  instinct,  "  organized  in  the  race."     Well,  but  even  if  this  be 
tnic,  was  not  the  disposition  of  the  progenitors  to  make  the  first  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  swimmiu^  and   dinng,  and    were  not   the  organ* 
which  enabled  them  to  do  so,  as  purely  iunate  as  the  perfected  instinct 
and  the  perfected  organs  of  the  Dipper  of  to-day  ?     Did  there  e»er 
exist  in  any  former  period  of  the  world  what,  so  far  as  I  know,  does 
certainly  not  exi^t  now — any  animal  with  dispositions  to  enter  on  a  new 
career,  thought  of  and  imagined  for  the  firat  time  by  itself,  unconnected 
•with  any  organs  already  6ttod  for  and  appropriate  to  the  purpose? 
Even  the  highest  acquirements  of  the  Dog,  under  highly  arti^ctal  con- 
ditions of  existence,  and  under  the  guidance  of  jKrsistent  *'  interference* 
with  Nature,'^  are  nothing  but  the  special  education  of  original  instincts. 
In  the  almost  huuiau  caution  of  the  old  aud  well-trained  pointer  when 
approaching  game,  we  ace  simply  a  derelopmcnt  of  the  habit  of  all  pre* 
datory  animals  to  pause  when  close  upon  an  uu»een  prey — a  pause  requisite 
to  verify  the  intimations  of  smetl  by  the  sense  of  sight,  aud  al»u  for  pre-- 
paring  the  Gual  spring.     It  is  true  that  Man  "  selects,"  but  he  can  only 
select  out  of  what  \a  already  there.     The  training  and  dtrcctiou  which 
he  gives  to  the  promptings  of  instinct  may  properly  be  described  as  the 
result  of  experience  iu  the  animal  under  instruction :  and  it   is  nn* 
dgubtcdly  true  that,  witliiu  certain  limits  (which,  howercr,  are  after  all 
very  narrow),  these  results  do  tend  to  become  hereditary.     But  there  is 
nothing  really  analogous  in  Nature  to  the  artificial  processes  of  training 
to  which  Man  Hubjccls  the  animals  which  are  capable  of  domestication. 
Or  if  there  be  anything  analugous — if  animals  by  themselves  can  school 
themsclrcs  by  gradual  effort  into  the  dcvclopmeut  of  new  powers — if  the 
habits  and  powers   vhich  arc  now  purely  innate  and  instinctive  wer« 
once  less  iunate  and  more  doliberittc — then  it  will  follow  that  the  earlier 
faculties  of  animals  liavu  l>cen  the  higher,  and  that  the  later  faculties 
arc   the  lower,  in  the  nealc  of  lutelligence.     This  is  hardly  consistent 
vith  the  idea  of  cvoluliouj — whioli  is  founded  on  the  conecptioQ  nf  an 
unfolding  or  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  from  the  instiiietivc  to  the  rational.     My  own  belief  is, 
that  whatever  of  truth  there  i»  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  \ni  found 
in  this  conception,  which,  so  far  as  we  can  sec,  docs  seem  to  be  embodied 
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in  the  history  of  organic  life.  I  can  therefore  see  no  light  in  tlm  new 
explanation  to  account  for  the  cxisleucc  of  instincts  which  are  certainly 
antecedent  to  all  individual  experience — the  explanation,  namely,  that 
they  are  due  to  the  experience  of  progeoitors  "organized  in  the  race." 
Zt  invotres  assuuiptiuus  contrary  to  the  analogies  of  Nature,  and  at 
variance  with  the  fuudumcutul  facts,  irhich  are  the  best,  and  indeed  the 
only,  busts  of  the  theory  of  evolutiou.  There  n  no  prohabilily — there 
is  hardly  any  plausibility — in  the  suppoaitiun  that  experience  has  had, 
in  put  times,  some  couuectiuu  with  iusLiiicl  which  it  has  ceased  tu  hare 
in  the  present  day.  The  uuiformity  of  Nature  has.  indeed^  often  been 
assorted  in  a  kcusc  iu  which  it  is  not  true^  and  used  in  support  of 
orguuicuts  wliich  it  will  not  sustaiu.  AH  things  have  certainly  not 
continued  as  they  are  siucu  the  bcgiuniug.  There  was  a  time  irhen 
animal  Life,  and  with  it  animal  instincts,  began  to  be.  But  nc  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  supjiosu  that  the  nature  of  instinct  thcu  ur  since  has 
ever  beeu  ditlerent  from  its  nature  now.  Un  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
in  existing  Nature  examples  of  it  iu  infinite  variety,  frum  the  very 
lowest  to  the  very  highest  forms  of  organization,  aud  as  the  same 
phenomena  arc  everywhere  repeated,  wc  have  the  best  reason  to  conclude 
that,  in  the  post,  animal  instiuct  has  ever  been  what  we  now  see  it  to 
l>c — congenital,  innate,  aud  wholly  independent  of  experience. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  think  about  it,  we  shall  fiud  that  the 
theory  of  experience  assumes  the  pre-cxistence  of  the  very  powers  for 
which  it  professes  to  account.  The  very  lowest  of  the  faculties  by  which 
experience  is  ac(|uircd  is  the  faculty  of  imitation.  But  the  desire  to 
imitate  must  be  as  in&tinctive  as  tho  organs  are  hereditary  by  which 
imitation  is  cHectcd.  Then  fallow  iu  their  order  all  the  higher  fnctdtics 
by  which  the  lessons  of  experience  are  put  together — so  that  what  lias 
been  in  the  past  is  made  the  basis  of  anticipation  as  to  what  will  be  in 
the  fiitnre,  This  is  the  essential  process  by  which  experience  is  acquired, 
and  every  step  in  that  process  assumes  the  prc-existcnce  of  mental 
tendencies  aud  of  mental  powers  which  are  purely  instinctive  and  innate. 
To  account  for  instinct  by  experience  is  nothing  but  an  Irish  bull.  It 
denies  the  existence  of  things  which  arc  nevertheless  assumed  in  the 
very  terms  of  the  denial :  it  elevates  into  a  cause  that  which  must  in 
its  nature  be  a  consequence,  aud  a  consequence,  too,  of  the  very  cause 
which  is  denied.  Congenital  instincts,  and  hereditary  powers,  and  pre- 
eatabUshcd  harmonics  arc  the  origin  of  all  experience  aud  without  them 
no  one  step  in  experience  could  c\cr  be  gained.  The  questions  raised 
irhcnayouug  Dipper,  which  had  never  before  even  seen  water,  dives  aud 
swims  with  perfect  case,  are  questions  which  the  theory  of  organized 
experience  docs  not  even  tend  to  solve ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  theory 
which  leaves  those  questions  precisely  where  they  were,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  tend  to  obscure  them  by  obvious  confusions  of  thought. 

I'assiug  now  from  explanations  which  explain  nothing,  is  there  auy 
\\g\xt   in   the   theory  that   animals  arc  "automata"?     Was  my  little 
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Dipper  a  diving  mac)iinc?  It  sceins  to  me  that  there  It  at  least  a 
glimmer  shioiug  through  thia  idea— a  glimmer  as  of  a  real  light  stmggling 
throngli  a  thick  fog.  The  fog  arises  out  of  tlic  mists  of  language — the 
confouuding  aud  confusion  of  mcauings  literal  with  meanings  meta- 
phorical— the  mistiiking  of  partial  for  complete  aoalc^cs.  "  AfachJae" 
is  the  word  by  which  wc  designate  those  coinbiuiitioas  of  meohamcal 
force  which  are  coutrivcd  aad  put  together  bj  Man  to  do  certain  tluDgs. 
[One  esseutial  characteristic  of  them  is  that  they  belong  to  the  world  of 
the  not-living;  thcT  are  destitute  of  that  which  wc  know  as  Life,  auil 
of  all  the  attributes  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  Machines  have  nu 
sensibility.  When  we  say  of  anything  that  it  has  been  done  by  a 
machiuc^  we  mean  that  it  has  been  done  by  something  which  is  not 
alive.  In  this  literul  signification  it  is  therefore  pure  nonsense  to  say 
that  anything  living  is  a  machine.  It  is  simply  a  misapplication  of 
.language,  to  the  extent  of  calling  one  thing  by  the  name  of  another 
'thing,  and  that  other  so  diiTercot  as  to  be  its  opposite  or  contradictory. 
There  can  be  no  reasonuag,  no  clearing  np  of  truth,  unless  we  keep 
definite  words  for  definttc  ideas.  Or  if  the  idea  to  which  a  given  word 
has  been  appropriated  be  a  complex  idea,  and  we  desire  to  deal  with 
one  element  only  of  the  meaning,  separated  Crom  the  restj  then,  indeed, 
we  may  continue  to  use  the  word  for  this  selected  portion  of  its  meaning, 
provided  always  that  wc  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing. 
This  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  necessary  operation,  for  language  is  not 
rich  enough  to  furnish  separate  words  for  all  the  complex  elements 
which  enter  into  ideas  apparently  very  simple ;  and  so  of  this  won), 
machine,  there  is  an  element  in  its  meaning  which  is  always  rery 
important,  which  in  common  language  is  often  predominant,  and  which 
wc  may  legitimately  choose  to  moke  exclusive  of  every  other.  Thia 
eascntial  element  in  onr  idea  of  a  machine  is  that  its  powers,  whatever 
they  may  be,  arc  derived,  and  not  original.  There  may  be  great 
knowledge  in  the  work  done  by  a  machine,  but  the  knowledge  is  not  in 
it.  There  may  be  great  skill,  but  the  skill  is  not  in  it;  great  for^ 
sight,  but  the  foresight  is  not  in  it ;  in  short,  grcjit  exhibition  of  all  the 
powers  of  mind,  but  the  mind  is  not  in  the  machiue  itself.  Whatcror 
it  does,  is  done  in  virtue  of  its  construction,  which  constniction  is  due 
to  a  mind  which  has  designed  it  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  powers 
and  the  performance  of  certain  functions.  These  may  be  very  simple, 
or  they  may  be  very  complicated,  but  whether  simple  or  complicated, 
the  whole  play  of  its  operations  is  Limited  and  measurcti  by  the  inteu- 
tiona  of  its  constructor.  If  that  constructor  be  himself  limited,  either 
in  opportunity,  or  Knowledge,  or  in  power,  there  wilt  he  a  corresponding 
limitation  in  the  things  which  be  invents  and  mokes.  Accordingly,  in 
regard  to  Man,  he  cannot  make  a  machine  which  has  any  of  the  gifts 
and  the  powers  of  Life.  He  can  construct  nothing  which  has  sen- 
sibility or  consciousness,  or  any  other  of  e^en  the  lowest  attributes 
of  tiving  creatores.      And  this  absolute  destitution  of  ercn  apparent 
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originality  in  a  machine — tliia  ontiro  absence  of  any  share  of  conscious- 
ness, or  of  sensibility,  or  of  will — is  one  part  of  our  Tery  coiicepUou  of  iu 
Bnt  that  other  port  of  our  concoptiuu  of  a  mnchinc,  which  consists  iu 
Hs  relation  to  a  contriver  and  constructor,  is  equally  essential,  and  mny, 
if  we  choose,  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  may  he  taken  as  rcprcsen* 
tativc  of  the  whole.  If,  then,  there  be  any  Agency  in  Is'aturc,  or  out- 
side of  it,  which  con  contrive  and  build  ap  structures  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  Life,  structures  which  shall  not  only  digest,  but  which  shall 
also  feci  and  sec,  which  shall  be  sensible  of  enjoyment  from  things  con- 
ducive to  their  welfare,  and  of  alarm  on  account  of  things  which  are 
dangerous  to  the  same — then  such  structures  hare  the  <umc  relation  to 
that  Agency  which  machines  hare  to  Man,  and  in  this  aspect  it  may  be 
a  legitimate  figure  of  speech  to  call  them  Uring  machines.  What 
these  machines  do  is  different  in  kind  from  the  things  which  human 
machines  do;  but  both  are  alike  iu  this — that  whatever  they  do  is  done 
in  virtue  of  their  construction,  and  of  the  powers  which  hare  been  given 
to  them  by  tlie  mind  which  made  them. 

Applying  now  this  idea  of  a  machine  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  young  Dipper,  its  complete  applicability  cauuot  be  denied.  In  the 
first  place,  the  young  Dipper  had  a  physical  structure  adapted  to  diving. 
Its  feathers  were  of  a  texture  to  throw  off  water,  and  the  shower  of 
pearly  drops  which  ran  off  it,  when  it  emerged  from  its  first  plunge, 
showed  iu  a  moment  how  diScreut  it  was  from  other  llcdglings  in  its 
imperviousncss  to  wet.  Water  appeared  to  be  its  "  native  element " 
precisely  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  said  to  Ik:  the  native  element 
of  a  ship  which  has  been  built  high  in  air,  and  of  the  not  very 
watery  materials  of  wood  and  iron.  Water,  which  it  had  never  seen 
before,  seemed  to  be  the  native  clement  of  the  little  bird  in  this  sense, 
that  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  be  and  to  feci  at  home  in  it  at  once. 
Its  "  lines"  had  been  laid  down  for  progrcitsiou  both  in  air  and  water. 
It  was  launched  with  a  motive-power  complete  within  itself,  and  with 
promptings  sufficient  for  the  driving  of  its  own  machinery.  For  the 
physical  adapfation  was  obviously  united  with  mental  powers  and  qualities 
which  partook  of  the  same  prcadjusted  harpiony.  Tliesc  were  as  con- 
genital as  the  texture  of  its  feathers  or  the  structure  of  its  wing.  Its 
terror  arose  on  seeing  the  proper  objects  of  fear,  although  they  had 
never  been  seen  before,  and  no  experience  of  injury  had  arisen.  This 
terror  prompted  it  to  the  proper  methods  of  escape,  and  the  knowledge 
how  to  use  iu  faculties  for  this  object  was  as  intuitive  as  the  apparatus 
for  effecting  it  was  hereditary.  In  this  sense  the  Dipper  was  a  living, 
breathing,  seeing,  fearing,  and  diving  mnchiue — ready  made  for  alt  theae 
purposes  from  the  nest — as  some  other  birds  are  even  from  their  first 
exclusion  from  the  egg. 

The  case  of  the  young  Merganser  is  still  more  curious  and  instructive 
with  reference  to  the  same  questions.  The  young  of  all  the  Anatidte 
are  bom,  like  the  galUnaceous  birds,  not  naked  or  blind,  as  most  others 
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arc,  but  completely  equipped  vith  a  feathery  dowu,  and  able  to  swim  or 
dive  as  soon  as  they  see  the  light.  Moreover,  the  young  of  the  Mer- 
ganser  hare  the  bencGt  of  sceiug  from  the  first  the  parent  bird  per- 
forming these  Dperntionaj  so  that  iiuitatioii  may  have  some  port  in 
developing  the  perfection  vitli  which  tlicy  arc  executed  by  llie  young. 
Dut  the  particular  manoiuvre  resorted  to  by  the  young  bird  which 
baffled  our  pursuit  was  u  mauceuvrc  in  which  it  could  have  ha<l  no  in» 
Htruetion  from  example — tlic  manoeuvre,  namely,  which  ooiisista  iu  faidiDg 
not  under  any  cover,  but  by  remaining  perfectly  motionlcM  on  the 
ground.  Tliis  is  a  mctliod  of  escape  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  auc- 
oessfuUy  except  by  birds  whose  colonring  is  adapted  to  tho  purpose  \jj 
a  close  assimilation  with  the  colouriog  of  surrounding  objects.  The 
old  bird  would  not  have  been  concealed  on  the  same  ground,  and  would 
never  itself  resort  to  the  same  method  of  escape.  The  young,  there- 
fore, cannot  have  been  instnictcfl  iu  it  by  the  method  of  example.  But 
the  small  size  of  Ihc  cliick,  together  with  its  obscure  and  curiomdy 
mottled  colouring,  are  specially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  concealment. 
The  young  of  all  birds  which  breed  upon  the  ground  are  provided  witli 
a  garment  iu  such  perfect  harmony  with  surroundiug  effects  of  light 
as  to  render  this  mauceuvre  easy.  It  depends,  however,  wholly  for  its 
success  upon  absolute  stillness.  Tlie  slightest  motiuu  at  once  attracts 
the  eye  of  auy  cucniy  which  is  searchiug  for  the  young.  And  this 
absolute  stillness  must  be  preserved  amidst  all  the  emotions  of  fear  aud 
terror  M-liich  the  close  approach  of  the  object  of  alarm  must,  and 
obviously  docs,  inspire.  Wlicncc  comes  this  epleudid,  even  if  it  be 
unoonsdousj  faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  a  defence  which  it  must  require 
such  nerve  and  strength  of  will  to  practise  ?  No  movement,  not  even 
the  slightest,  though  the  enemy  should  seem  about  to  trample  on  it ; 
such  is  the  terrible  requirement  of  Nature^aud  by  the  child  of  Nature 
implicitly  obeyed  !  Here,  again,  beyond  all  question,  we  have  mi 
instinct  as  much  bom  with  the  creature  as  the  harmonious  tinting  of 
ita  plumage — the  external  furnishing  being  inseparably  united  with  the 
internal  furnishing  of  mind  which  enables  the  little  creature  in  very 
truth  to  "  walk  by  faith  ?nd  not  by  sight."  Is  tliia  automatonism? 
Is  tliis  machinery  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly  in  tho  sense  explained  before — 
that  the  instinct  1ms  been  givcu  to  the  bird  in  precisely  the  same 
SL-use  in  which  its  structure  has  been  given  to  it — so  that  anterior  (o 
all  experience,  aud  without  the  aid  of  instruction  or  of  example,  it  is 
inspired  to  net  in  this  nmuncr  on  the  appropriate  occasion  arising. 

Then,  in  the  case  of  tiie  AVdd  Duck,  we  rise  to  a  yet  higher  form  of 
instinct,  and  to  more  complicated  adaptations  of  congenital  powers  to 
the  contingencies  of  the  external  world.  It  is  uot  really  conceivable 
that  Wild  Ducks  have  commonly  many  opiwrt unities  of  studying  each 
otlusr's  action  when  rendered  helpless  by  wounds.  Xor  is  it  concpir- 
nblc  that  such  study  can  have  been  deliberately  niudc  crrn  when  oppor- 
tunities do  occur.     When  one  out  of  a  flock  is  woundcil  all  the  others 
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make  hasLe  to  escape,  and  it  U  certaia  tliat  Uus  trick  of  imitated  help* 
leaauess  is  practised  by  iudividual  birds  which  can  nercr  have  bad  anj 
Bucb  oijportiiuilica  at  all.  Moreover,  tbevc  is  ouc  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance coDUCctcd  M-itb  tbia  iustiuct,  wbidi  marks  \xovr  much  of 
knovledge  aod  of  reasouiug  is  implicill/  contaiued  vritbia  it.  A« 
against  Man  tbc  maacBuvrc  is  not  ouljr  usclciis,  but  it  is  injurious. 
^YheD  a  man  sees  a  bird  resorting  to  this  imitation,  be  may  be  deceived 
f m*  a  moment,  OS  I  have  myself  been;  but  bis  knowledge  aud  experience 
and  bis  reasoning  faculty  soon  tell  him  from  a  combination  of  circum- 
stauccs  that  it  is  merely  tbc  usual  deception.  To  Alan,  therefore,  it 
has  the  opposite  eA'ect  of  revealing  the  proximity  of  tbc  young  bi-ood, 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  known.  I  have  repeatedly  been  led  by 
it  to  the  discovery  of  tho  chicks.  Now,  the  most  curious  fact  of  all  is 
that  this  diatinction  between  Man  aud  other  predacious  animals  is  recog- 
nized and  reflected  in  the  instinct  of  birds.  The  mantEuvre  of  couuter- 
feiting  helplessness  is  very  rarely  resorted  to  except  when  a  d(^  is 
present.  Do;<s  are  almoAt  uniformly  deceived  by  it.  They  never  cau 
resist  the  temptation  presented  by  a  bird  wldch  fluttcn  apparently 
helpless  just  in  front  of  their  nose.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  always 
successful  in  drawing  them  off,  and  so  rescuing  the  young  from  danger. 
Hut  it  is  the  .wnsc  of  smell,  not  the  scn.sc  of  sight,  which  makes  dogs 
so  specially  dangerous.  The  instinct  which  has  been  given  to  birds 
seems  to  cover  aud  include  the  knowledge  that  as  the  sense  of  smell 
docs  not  exist  to  the  like  effect  in  ]^[an,  the  mere  concealment  of  the 
young  from  sight  is  ordinarily,  as  regards  him,  sullicieut  for  their  pro- 
tection :  and  yet  I  have  on  one  occasion  seen  the  trick  resorted  to  when 
Man  only  was  the  source  of  danger,  and  i\m  by  a  species  of  bird  which 
does  not  habitually  practise  it,  and  which  can  have  had  nether  indiridual 
iior  ancestral  experience.  Tliis  was  the  case  of  a  Blackcap  [Sylvia  Atri- 
capilla),  which  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if  wounded,  firom  a  bush,  in  order 
to  distract  attention  from  its  nest, 

If  now  wc  examine,  in  the  light  of  our  own  reason,  all  the  elements 
of  knowledge  or  of  intellectual  perception  upon  which  the  instinct  of 
the  Wild  Duck  is  founded,  and  all  of  which,  as  e.tistiug  somewhere,  it 
undoubtedly  reflects,  we  shall  soon  see  bow  various  and  extensive  tlicac 
clcnicuts  of  knowledge  are.  Viisi,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
cause  of  tbc  alarm  is  a  carnivorous  animal.  On  this  fundamental  point 
no  creature  is  ever  deceived.  The  youngest  chick  knows  a  hawk,  aud 
the  dreadful  form  fills  it  with  instant  terror.  Ne^t,  there  is  the 
knowledge  that  dogs  and  other  carnivorous  quadrupeds  have  the  sense 
of  smellj  as  an  additional  element  of  danger  to  the  creatures  on  which 
they  prey.  Next,  there  is  the  knowledge  that  the  dog,  not  being  itself 
a  flying  animal,  has  sense  enough  not  to  attempt  the  pursuit  of  prey 
which  can  arail  itself  of  this  sure  and  easy  method  of  escape.  Next, 
there  is  tho  conclusion  from  all  this  knowledge,  that  if  the  dog  is  to  be 
induced  to  chase,  it  must  be  led  to  snp]^>osc  that  the  power  of  flight  has 
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"been  somehow  lost.  Aod  then  there  is  the  further  cooelasion,  that  this 
can  onljr  be  done  by  snch  an  accnrate  imitation  of  a  disabled  bird  as 
sbaU  deceive  the  enemy  into  n  belief  in  the  po^ibility  of  rapture.  And 
lastly,  there  are  all  the  powers  of  memory  and  the  qualities  of  imagina- 
tion which  enable  good  acting  to  be  performed.  All  this  reaaonint; 
and  nil  this  knowledge  is  certainly  involved  in  the  action  of  the  bird- 
mother,  jnst  OS  certainly  as  reasoning  and  knowledge  of  a  much  pro- 
fovinder  kind  is  involved  in  the  structure  or  adjuntment  of  the  or^uic 
machinery  by  which  and  through  which  the  action  is  itself  performed. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  sense,  and  a  very  important  sense,  iti  which 
all  these  wonderful  operations  of  instinct  are  "  antomalic."  The  intimate 
linowlcdgc  of  physical  and  of  physiological  laws — the  knowledge  even 
of  tlie  mental  qualities  and  dispoeitions  of  other  animals — and  the  pro- 
cesses of  reascning  by  which  advantage  is  taken  of  these, — this  koow- 
Icdgc  and  this  reasoning  cannot,  without  manifeet  absurdity,  be  attributed 
to  the  birds  thcmsclvca.  This  is  admitted  at  least  as  regards  the  birds  of 
Uic  present  day.  But  surely  the  absurdity  is  quite  as  great  if  this 
knowledge  and  reasoning,  or  any  part  of  it^  be  attributed  to  birds  of  a 
former  generation.  In  the  past  history  of  the  species  there  may  have 
been  change — there  may  hare  been  develoiiment.  But  there  is  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  believe  that  the  progenitors  of  any  bird  or  of  any 
beast,  however  different  in  form,  have  ever  founded  on  delil)crate  effort 
the  instincts  of  their  descendants.  All  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
resource  of  mind  which  is  involved  in  these  instincts  is  a  reflection  of 
some  Agency  which  is  ontsidc  the  creatures  which  exhibit  chem.  la 
this  respect  it  may  he  said  with  truth  that  they  are  machines.  But 
then  they  arc  machines  with  this  peculmrity,  that  they  not  only  reflect, 
but  also  in  various  mcat^urcs  and  degrees  partake  of,  the  attributes  of 
mind.  It  is  alwa^'s  by  some  one  at  other  of  these  attributes  that  they 
are  guided — by  fear,  or  by  desire,  or  by  affection,  or  by  mental  impolses 
which  go  Ktraiglit  to  the  results  of  reasoning  without  its  processea. 
That  all  these  mental  attributes  are  connected  with  a  physical  organism 
whirh  is  constructed  on  mechanical  principles,  b  not  a  matter  of  specn- 
lation.  It  is  an  obWons  and  acknowledged  fact.  The  question  is  not 
whether,  in  this  sense,  animals  arc  machines,  but  whether  the  work 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them  docs  or  docs  not  partake  in  various 
measures  and  degrees  of  the  various  qualities  which  we  recogniEe  ia 
onnelvcs  as  tbe  qnalities  of  sensation,  of  consciousness  and  of  will. 

On  this  matter  it  seems  clear  to  mc  that  Professor  Huxley  ha* 
seriously  misconceived  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  It  ia  true  that  he 
quotes  a  passage  as  represeuting  the  view  of  "  orthodox  Cartesians,"  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  animals  "  eat  without  pleasure  and  cry  without 
pain,"  and  that  they  "  desire"  nothing  as  well  as  "  know"  notliing. 
But  this  passage  is  quoted,  not  from  Descartes,  but  firom  Malrbranchc. 
Malebraucho  was  a  great  mau ;  but  on  this  subject  he  was  the  disciple 
and  not  tbe  master ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  law  that  no  utterance  of 
ortgiuul  genius  can  long  pwnwi  the  (ate  of  being  travestied  and  turned 
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to  nonsense  by  tliosc  wlio  taltc  it  np  at  second-hand.  Descartes'  letter 
to  Moore  of  the  5tli  Fehruarj*,  1649,  proves  conclusively  that  he  fully 
rccogiiiRcd  iu  the  lower  auiuinU  the  existence  of  all  the  aflcctions  of 
mind  cxcejit  "  Thought"  {la  Pentie),  or  Reason  properly  so  called.  He 
ascribes  to  them  the  mental  emotions  of  fear,  of  aii^j^r,  and  of  desire,  as 
well  as  all  the  sc-usations  of  pleasure  aud  of  pain.  What  he  means  by 
Thought  is  clearly  iudicatcd  iu  the  {lassagc  iu  which  he  points  to  Lan- 
guage as  the  peculiar  product  and  the  sole  iudex  of  Thought — Language, 
of  eourse,  takeu  in  ita  broadest  sense,  signifying  any  system  of  signs  by 
which  general  ur  abstract  ideas  arc  expressetl  and  commuuicuted.  This, 
as  Descartes  truly  says,  is  never  wautiug  even  iu  the  lowest  of  men,  aud 
is  never  preseut  iu  the  highest  of  the  brutcji.  But  he  distinctly  says 
that  the  lower  animals,  haviug  the  same  organs  of  si^ht,  of  hcariug,  of 
taste,  &c.,  with  ourselves,  have  also  the  same  seusationa,  as  well  as  the 
same  affections  of  auger,  of  fear,  and  of  dcsirt — aflcctions  whichj  bciug 
mental,  ho  ascribes  to  a  lower  kiud  or  claiui  of  Sotd,  an  "  ame  eurpurcllc." 
Descartes,  therefore,  was  not  gailty  of  confouodiug  the  two  elements  of 
meaning  which  arc  iurolved  in  the  word  machine — that  clement  which 
attaches  to  all  machines  made  by  man  as  consisliug  of  dead  uou<&entieut 
matter — and  that  other  element  of  meaning  which  may  be  legitimately 
attached  to  structures  which  have  been  made,  not  to  simulate,  but  really 
to  p038cs3  all  the  essential  properties  of  Life.  "  11  faut  pourtaut 
remarqucr,"  says  Descartes,  emphatically ;  "  que  je  parle  de  la  penaee, 
non  de  la  vie,  ou  de  gcnt'unent'* ' 

The  experiments  quote<l  by  Professor  Huxley  and  by  other  Physiologists, 
on  the  phenomena  of  Tiviscction^  cannot  alter  or  modify  the  general  con- 
clusions which  have  long  becu  reached  on  the  unquestionable  connec- 
tion between  all  the  functions  of  Life  and  the  mechanism  of  the  body. 
The  question  remains  whether  the  ascertainment  of  this  cotmection  iu 
its  details  can  alter  our  conceptions  of  what  Life  and  sensation  are.  No 
light  is  thrown  on  this  question  by  cutting  out  from  an  organism  certain 
parts  of  the  machinery  which  are  knowu  to  be  the  seat  of  consciousness, 
and  then  finding  that  the  animal  is  still  capable  of  certiiiu  movenieuta 
which  are  usually  indicative  of  sensation  and  of  purpose.  Surely  the 
veaaoning  is  bad  which  argues  that  because  a  givcu  movement  goes  on 
after  the  auimal  has  beeu  mutilated,  this  movement  must  therefore  con- 
tinue to  possess  all  the  same  elements  of  character  which  accompunitU 
it  when  the  animal  was  complete.  The  character  of  purpose  in  one 
sense  or  another  belongs  to  all  organic  moveiuents  whatever — to  those 
which  are  independent  of  conscious  sensattonj  or  of  the  Will,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  arc  voluntary  and  intentional.  The  only  differenco 
between  the  two  classes  of  movement  is,  that  iu  the  caae  of  one  of  them 
the  purpose  is  wholly  outside  the  animal,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the 
other  class  of  movement  the  animal  has  faculties  which  make  it,  however 
indirectly,  a  conscions  participant  or  agent  in  the  purpose,  or  in  soma 
part  of  the  purpose^  to  he  subserved.  The  action  of  the  heart  in  auimali 
*  "  (Ean«e  de  Desosrks,"  Cousin,  vol  x  p.  SuS  rt  w^. 
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is  as  cortaitily  '*  pur[>osivo"  in  ita  character  as  tho  act  of  eating  autl 
deglutition.  lu  the  one  tho  animal  is  wholly  passive — has  no  scasatioap 
no  conscious  [less,  however  dim.  Xu  the  other  luovcment  the  animal  is 
an  active  agent,  is  impelled  to  it  by  desires  which  are  mental  alTectiunHf 
and  receives  from  it  the  appropriate  pleasure  vhich  belongs  to  cooscious- 
ncss  and  sensation.  These  powers  themselves,  however,  depend^  each 
of  them,  on  certain  bits  and  parts  of  the  animal  mechanism ;  and  if 
these  ports  can  bo  separately  injured  or  destroyed,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  that  consciousness  and  sensation  may  be  severed  for  a  time  from 
the  movements  which  they  ordinarily  accompany  and  direct.  Tho 
success  of  such  au  experiment  may  teach  us  much  on  the  details  of  a 
general  truth  'which  has  long  been  known — that  conscious  sensation  is, 
so  far  OS  our  experience  goes,  inseparably  dependent  upon  the  mechanism 
of  an  organic  structure.  But  it  caimot  in  the  slightest  degree  change 
or  modify  our  conception  uf  what  couscious  seusatiou  in  itself  is.  It  is 
mccliiiuicul  exactly  lu  the  same  sense  in  which  we  have  long  knowo  it 
to  be  so— 'that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  I'csult  of  Life  working  in  aud  through 
a  structure  which  has  been  made  to  exhibit  and  embody  its  peculiar 
gifts  and  powers. 

Considentig  uow  that  the  body  of  Man  is  one  io  structure  with  the 
body  of  all  vertebrate  auimalu — considering  that,  as  we  rise  from  the 
lowest  of  these  to  him  who  is  the  highest,  we  see  this  same  structure 
elaborated  luto  closer  aud  closer  likeucss,  until  crcry  part  correspouds^ 
bone  to  hone,  tissue  to  tibsuc,  organ  to  organ — I  canuot  doubt  thai  Mou 
is  a  machtue,  precisely  iu  the  same  sense  in.  which  animals  are  machines. 
If  it  is  no  contradiction  in  terms  to  sjicak  of  a  machiua  which  has  been 
mode  to  feel  and  to  sec,  and  to  hear  aud  to  desire,  neither  need  there 
be  any  contradiction  in  terms  iu  speaking  of  a  machine  which  has  beea 
made  to  think,  and  to  rctlect,  and  to  reasou.  These  arc,  indeed,  powers 
so  much  higher  than  the  others  that  they  may  be  considered  as  dilTereut 
in  kind.  But  this  diU'ercncc,  however  great  it  may  be,  whether  we 
look  at  it  in  its  practical  results,  or  as  a  question  of  classification,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  difTcrenco  which  throws  any  doubt  upon  the  fact  that  all 
these  higher  jiowcrs  are,  equally  with  the  lowest,  dcpcudcnt  in  this 
world  on  8[)ceinl  arrangements  in  a  material  organism.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  question  being  raised  whether  Miui  can  bo 
called  a  machine  iu  the  same  sense  us  that  in  which  aloue  the  lower 
animals  can  properly  be  ao  described,  is  a  proof  that  the  questioner 
believes  the  lower  animals  to  be  machines  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not 
true.  Such  manifeatatious  of  mental  attributes  as  they  display  are  tho 
true  and  veritable  index  of  powers  which  are  really  by  them  possessed 
and  enjoyed.  The  notion  that,  Iwcausc  these  powers  depend  on  an 
organic  apparatus,  they  arc  therefore  not  what  they  seeiu  to  be,  is  a 
mere  confusion  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  when  this  comes  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  the  notion  that  Man's  pecnli:ir  powers  are 
lowered  aud  diahouourcd  when  ttiey  are  conceived  to  stand  in  any  similar 
relation  to  the  body  must  be  equally  abandoned,  as  partaking  of  the 
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same  fallacy.  If  the  sensation  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  the  more 
pureljr  mental  tuanifestatioos  of  tear  aod  of  affectiou,  have  in  the  lower 
animals  some  inseparable  connection  with  an  organic  apfwratus,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  be  jealons  of  admitting  that  the  still  higher  jiowtrs 
of  self- con scionsi) ess  and  retison  have  in  Afan  a  similar  conucctiuu  with 
the  samn  kind  of  mechanism.  The  nature  of  this  coimcctioii  in  itself  is 
equally  mysterious,  and,  indeed,  inconceirable  in  cither  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  precisely  the  same  evidence  as  to  both.  If 
painful  and  pleasurable  cmotioua  cna  be  destroyed  by  the  cutting  of  a 
nerve,  so  also  cnn  the  poweri!  of  memory  and  of  reason  be  destroyed  by 
any  injury  or  disease  which  aSccts  some  bits  of  the  substance  of  tho 
brain.  If,  however,  the  fact  of  this  mTatcrious  connection  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  make  us  alter  our  conceptions  of  what  self-eonsciouaness, 
and  reason,  and  all  mental  manifestations  in  themselves  are,  then  indeed 
we  may  well  be  jealous — not  of  the  facts,  but  of  tho  illogical  use  which 
is  often  made  of  them.  Sclf-consciouancss  and  reason  and  affection,  and 
fear,  and  pain  and  pleasure,  arc  in  themselves  exactly  what  wo  have 
always  known  them  to  be ;  and  no  discovery  as  to  the  physical  apparatus 
with  which  they  urc  somehow  connected  can  throw  the  smallest  obscurity 
on  the  criteria  by  which  they  ore  to  be  identified  as  so  many  diSerent 
phenomena  of  mind.  Our  old  knowledge  of  the  work  done  is  in  no  way 
altered  by  any  new  information  as  to  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is 
effected.  This  is  the  error  committed  by  those  who  think  they  can  found 
a  new  Psychology  ou  the  knife.  They  seem  to  think  that  sensation  and 
memory,  ond  reasoning  and  will,  become  something  different  from  that 
which  hitherto  we  have  known  them  to  be,  when  we  have  found  out  that 
each  of  these  powers  may  have  some  special  "  seat"  or  "  or^n"  in  the 
body.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  delusion.  The  known  element  in  psycho- 
\oy^y  is  always  the  nature  of  the  mental  faculty ;  the  unknown  element 
is  always  the  nature  of  its  connection  with  any  organ.  We  know  the 
operations  of  onr  own  minds  with  a  fulness  and  reality  which  docs  not 
belong  to  any  other  knowledge  whatever.  We  do  not  know  the  bond  of 
nniou  between  these  operations  and  the  brain,  except  as  a  sort  of  external 
and  wholly  unintclli}fiblc  tact.  Remembering  all  this,  then,  we  need 
not  fear  or  shrink  from  the  admission  that  Man  is  a  reasoning  and  self- 
conscious  machine,  just  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  lower  animals 
arc  machines  which  have  been  made  to  exhibit  and  possess  certain  mental 
faculties  of  a  lower  class. 

But  what  of  this?  What  is  the  value  of  this  conclusion?  Itsralue 
would  be  small  indeed  if  this  couceptioa  of  ourselves  as  machines  could 
be  defended  only  as  a  harmless  metaphor.  But  there  is  far  more  to 
be  said  for  it  and  about  it  than  this.  The  conception  ia  one  which  is 
not  only  harmless,  but  profoundly  true,  as  all  metaphors  are  when  they 
are  securely  rooted  in  the  Humolo^es  of  Nature.  There  is  much  to 
be  teaml  from  that  aspect  of  mind  in  which  wc  regard  its  [Kiwcrs  as 
tnlimately  connected  witli  a  material  apparatus,  and  from  that  aspect 
of  our  own  bodies  in  which  they  arc  regarded  as  one  in  structure  with 
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tbe  bodies  of  the  brutes.      Surely  it  would  be  a  strange  object  of  ambi- 
tioD   to   try   to  Ibiiik   that   we  are  oot  iucluded  in  the  TOst  system  of 
adjustment  which  ve  have  thus  traced  iu  them  ;  that  our  nobler  faculties 
have  uo  share  in  the   secure  and  wonderful  giinrantee  which  it  a6fDrds 
for  the  truthfuluess  of  all  mental  gifts.      It  is  well  that  ve  should  place 
a  high  estimate  on  the  superiority  of  the  powers  which  wc  possess  ;  and 
that  the  distinction,  with    all  its    consequences^  between  self-conscions 
Rcaiton  and  the  comparatively  simple  perceptions  of  the  beasts,  should 
be  ever  kept  in  view.     But  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  omit  from  that 
estimate  a  common  clement   of  immense  importance  which  belongs  to 
both,  and  the  value  of  which  becomes  immeasurably  greater  in  its  con- 
nection with  our  special  gifts.     That  element  is  the  clement  of  adjust- 
ment— the   element    wliich    suggests    the    idea  of  an    apparatus — the 
clement  which  constitutes   all   our   higher   faculties  tlie  index  and  the 
result   of  a   prca(lju<«tcd   harmony.      In  the  light  of  thia  conception  we 
can  sec  a  new  meaning  in  our  "  place  in  Nature ;"  that  place  which,  so 
far  as  our  bodily  organs   arc   concerned,  assigns   to  na  simply  a  front 
rank   among  the  creatures    which    arc  endowed  with   Life.     It  is  in 
rirtiic  of    that    place   and   association   that  we  may  be  best    assured 
that  our  special  gifts   have  the  same   relation  to  the  higher  rcalitioa 
of  Nature  which  the  lower  faculties  of  the  beasts  have  to  the  lower 
realities  of  the  physical  world.     \\'hatcver  wc   hare  that  is  peculiar  to 
onrsclrcs  is  built  up  on  the  same   firm  foundation  on  which  all  animal 
instinct   rests.     It   is  often  said   that  wo  can  never  realty  know  what 
nnrcasoning  instinct   is,  because  wc   can  never  enter   into  an  animal 
mind,  and  sec  what  is  working  there.     Men  arc  so  apt  to  be  arrogant 
in  philosophy  that  it  sccnu  almost  wrong  to   deprecate   cren  any  sem- 
blance  of  the  consciousness   of  ignorance.     Bnt  it  were  much  to  bo 
desired   that   the    modesty  of   philosophers  would    come  in  the  right 
places.      I  hold  that  we  can  know,  and  can  almost  thoroughly  under- 
stand, the  instincts  of  the  lower  ftnimals  ;    and  this  for  the  be»t  of  all 
reasons,  that  we  arc   onrsctvcs  animals,  whatever  more  ; — having,  to  a 
large    extent,  precisely  the  some  instincts,  with  the  additional  power 
of  looking  down  upon  ourselves  in  this  capacity  from  a  higher  elevation 
to  which  we  can  ascend  at  will.     Not  only   are   our   bodily  functions 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  lower  animals, — some,  like  the  beating 
of  the   heart,  being   purely  "  automatic"  or  involuntary — others  being 
partially,  and  others  again  being  wholly,  under  the  control  of  the  will, — 
hut  many  of  our  sensations  and  emotions  are  obviously  the  aamc  with 
the  sensations  and   emotions   of   the  lower   animals,  counected    with 
precisely  the  same  machinery,  presenting  precisely  the  same  phenomena, 
and  recognizable  by  all  the  same  criteria. 

It  is  trne  that  many  of  our  actions  become  instinctive  and  mechanical 
only  a.*»  the  result  of  a  previous  intellectual  operation  of  the  self-con- 
scions  or  reasoning  kind.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  origia  of  the 
dream  that  all  instinct,  even  in  the  animals,  has  had  tlie  name  origin; 
a  dream  duo  to  the  exaggerated   "'authropomorpbiBm"  of  those  Tory 
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philoeophers   wlio  are   most   apt   to  dcnouuce   this  souitee  of  error  iu 

others,     iltit  Maa  has   many  instiDcts  like    the  auimals,  to  which  no 

such  origin  iu  persunal  cxporieucc  or  in   previous  roaaonin^  can  be 

assigned.      For  not  only  in  earliest  infancy,  but  throufrhout  life,  we  do 

innumerable  things  to  which  we  arc  led  by  purely  organic  inipidse;  things 

which  have  indeed  a  reason  and  a  use,  bnt  a  reason    which   we  never 

know,  and  a  use  which  we  never  discern,  till  wc  come  to  "  think."  And 

how  different  this  process  of  "  thinking"  is  wc  know  likewise  from  our 

own  experience.     In  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  reasoning  and  of 

conscious  deliberation,  it  really  sccraa  as  if  it  were  impoasible  to  sever 

it  from  the  idea   of  a   double   Personality.     Tennyson's   poem  of  the 

"  Two  Voices'*  is  no  poetic  exaggeration  of  the  duality  of  which  we  are 

couBcions  when  wc  attend   to   the   mental  operations  of  our  own  most 

complex  nature.     It  is  as  if  there  were  within  us  one  Being  always 

receptive  of  suggestions,  and  always  responding  in  the  form  of  impulse 

— and  another   ilJeing  capable   of  passing  these  suggestions  in  review 

before  it,  and  of  allowing  or  disallowing  the  impulses  to  vhich  they 

give  rise.     There  is  a  profouud  diflerence  between  creatures  in  which 

one  only  of  thcae  voices  speaks,  and  Man,  whose   ears   are,  as   it  were, 

open  to  them  both.     The  tluugs  which  we  do  in  obedience  to  the  lower 

and  simpler  voice  are  indeed  many,  various,  and  full  of  a  true  and 

wonderful  significanoe.     But  the  things  which  wc  do  and  the  affections 

which    wc   cherish,  in    obedieuce   to  the  higher   voice  have  a  rank,  a 

meaning,  and  a  scope  which   is  all   their  own.     There  is  uo  iudicatiou 

in  the  lower  animals   of  thi*  double  Peraonality.     They  hear  uo  voice 

but  one  ;  ami  the  whole  law  of  their    Being    is  perfectly  fulfilled  in 

following  it.     This  it  is  wliich  gives  its  restfulucss   to    Nature,  whose 

abodes  are  indeed  what  Wordsworth  culls  them — 

"  Alwloi  wlien.'  Sdr-tliBturbanco  hatli  no  part.** 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  double  Personality,  the  presence  of  "Two 
Voices,"  is  never  wholly  wanting  even  in  the  most  degraded  of  human 
beings — their  thoughts  eveiywhere  "accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another." 

Knowing,  therefore,  in  ourselves  both  these  kinds  of  operatioa,  we 
can  mcasnte  the  difference  between  them,  and  we  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  animala  may  he  able  to  do  all  that  they  actually  i>erform, 
without  ever  passing  through  the  processes  of  augmentation  by  which 
we  reach  the  conclusions  of  conscious  reason  and  of  moral  obligation. 
Moreover,  seeing  and  feeling  the  difference,  wc  can  sec  and  feel  the 
relations  which  obtain  between  the  two  classes  of  mental  work.  The 
plain  troth  is,  that  the  higher  and  more  complicated  work  is  done,  and 
can  only  be  done  in  this  life,  witli  the  material  supplied  by  the  lower 
and  simpler  tools.  Nay,  more,  the  vcrj-  highest  and  most  aspiring 
mental  processes  rest  upon  the  lower,  as  a  building  lests  upon  its 
foundation-stones.  They  are  like  the  rude  but  massive  substructions 
from  which  some  great  Temple  springs.     Not  only  is  the  impulse,  the 
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disposition,  an^  the  ability  to  reason  as  purely  iotuitive  &nd  congenital 
in  Mail  as  tlic  diapo^itton  to  eat,  but  tlic  ruDdameatat  axioms  oa  which 
all  reaisoniiig  rests  are,  and  can  only  be,  intoitivdy  perceived.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  essential  character  of  all  the  axioms  or  self-evideot 
propositions  wliicli  are  the  basis  of  reasoning,  that  the  truth  of  them 
is  pcrccired  by  an  act  of  apprehension,  which,  if  it  depends  on  ajoj 
process,  depends  on  a  process  nnconscious,  inrolnntary,  and  purely 
automatic,  iluc  this  is  the  defiuition,  the  only  definition,  of  instinct 
or  intuition.  All  conscious  reasoning  thas  starts  iVom  the  data  which 
this  great  faculty  supplies ;  and  all  uur  trust  nud  confidence  in  the 
results  of  reasoning  must  depend  on  onr  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
adjusted  harmony  which  has  been  established  between  instinct  and  the 
truths  of  Nature.  Not  only  is  the  idea  of  mechanism  consistent  with 
this  confidc7tce,  hut  it  is  inseparable  from  it.  No  firmer  ground  for 
that  confidence  can  be  given  us  in  thought  than  this  conception, — that 
as  the  eye  of  sense  is  a  mechanism  specially  adjusted  to  receive  the  light 
of  heaven,  so  is  the  mental  eye  a  mechanism  specially  adjusted  to 
perceive  those  realities  which  are  in  the  nature  of  necessary  and  eternal 
tmth.  Moreover,  the  same  conception  helps  us  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  those  limitations  npou  our  faculties  which  curtail  their  range, 
and  which  yet,  in  a  sense,  we  may  be  said  partially  to  overpass  in  the 
very  act  of  becoming  conscious  of  them.  We  see  it  to  be  a  great  low 
prevailing  in  the  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  our  own,  that 
they  are  true  not  only  as  guiding  the  animal  rightly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  whatever  appetite  is  immediately  concerned,  bnt  tmc  also  a» 
ministering  to  ends  of  which  the  animal  knows  nothing,  although  they 
are  ends  of  the  highest  importance,  both  in  its  own  economy  and  in  the 
far-off  economics  of  creation.  lu  direct  proportion  as  our  own  minds 
and  intellects  partake  of  the  same  nature,  and  are  founded  on  the  same 
principle  of  adjustment,  we  may  feci  assured  that  the  same  law  prevail 
in  their  nobler  worlt  and  functions.  And  the  glorious  law  is  no  less 
than  lliis — that  the  work  of  Instinct  is  true  not  only  for  the  abort  way 
it  goes,  hut  for  that  iafinite  distance  into  which  it  leads  in  a  troo 
direction. 

I  know  no  argument  better  fitted  than  this  to  dispel  the  sickly 
dreams,  the  morbid  misgivings,  of  the  Agnostic.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  other  conception  as  securely  founded  on  science,  properly  so  called, 
which  better  serves  to  render  intelHgitle  and  to  bring  within  the  familiar 
analogies  of  Nature  those  higher  and  rarer  mental  gifts  which  we  know 
as  genius,  and  even  that  highest  aud  rnrctt  of  all  which  we  understand 
as  inspiration.  That  the  human  mind  is  always  in  some  degree,  aud 
that  certain  individual  minds  have  been  in  a  special  degree,  reflecting 
surfncet;,  as  it  were,  for  the  verities  of  the  uusren  nud  clerniiL  world,  is 
a  conception  having  nil  the  churncti-rs  of  cuhcrcucu  which  assure  us  of 
its  harmony  with  the  general  constilntion  and  the  coonnon  course  of 
things. 

And  so  this  doctrine  of  animal  antom&Liem — the  notion  that  the  mind 
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«f  Mau  is  iDdccd  a  structure  aud  a  mechauism — a  cotiou  wliicli  is  lield 
■over  our  licads  a^  a  terror  and  a  doubt — become*,  wliea  closely  scru- 
tiniKcd,  the  mo»t  corofortiDg  and  ru-asauring  of  all  conceptions.  Xo 
stronger  asstmiuec  can  be  given  us  that  our  faculties,  vrbca  rigbtly  nsed, 
nrc  powers  ou  wbich  we  cau  iudceil  rely.  It  reveabi  what  may  be  called 
the  stroug  physical  fouudatioos  on  which  the  truthfuiuesa  of  Itcasoa 
rests.  Aud  more  than  this — it  clothes  with  the  like  character  of  triut- 
worthiaess  crcry  iastiuctive  and  intuitive  affection  of  the  huinau  soul. 
It  T00t«  the  reason ablcnc-BS  of  faith  in  our  conviction  of  the  Unities  of 
Nature.  It  tclU  us  that  as  we  know  the  instincts  of  the  lower  auimaU 
to  be  the  iudcx  aud  the  result  of  laws  which  are  out  of  sight  to  them, 
no  also  have  our  own  higher  iustiucts  the  same  relation  to  truths  which 
jire  of  corresponding  dignity  and  of  corresponding  scope. 

Nor  can  this  conception  of  the  mind  of  Mao  being  connected  with 
an  adjusted  mechanism  castj  as  haa  been  suggested,  any  doubt  on  the 
freedom  of  the  Will, — such  as  by  tl»e  direct  evidence  of  consciouanoss 
we  know  that  freedom  to  be.  Tbts  suggestion  is  simply  a  repetition  of 
the  same  inveterate  coufusiou  of  thought  which  has  bscn  exposed  before. 
The  question  what  onr  powers  arc  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  admio- 
sion  or  discovery  that  they  arc  all  connected  with  an  apparatus.  Con- 
sciousness docs  not  tell  us  that  we  stand  unrelated  to  the  system  of 
things  of  which  we  form  a  part.  We  dream — or  rather  we  simply  rare 
— if  we  think  we  are  free  to  choose  among  things  which  are  not  pre- 
sented to  our  choice, — or  if  wc  think  that  choice  itself  can  be  free  from 
motives, — or  if  we  think  that  we  can  find  any  motive  outside  the 
number  of  those  to  which  by  the  structure  of  our  minds  and  of  its 
organ  wc  have  been  made  accessible.  The  only  freedom  of  which  we 
are  really  conscious  is  freedom  from  compulsion  in  choosing  among 
thinga  which  are  presented  to  our  choice, — consciousness  also  attesting 
the  fact  that  among  those  things  some  are  coincident,  and  some  arc  not 
Goincideat,  with  acknowledged  obligation.  This,  aud  all  other  direct 
perceptions,  are  not  weakened  but  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  that  our 
miuda  are  connected  with  an  adjusted  mechanism.  Because  the  first 
result  of  this  conception  is  to  establish  the  evidence  of  consciousness 
when  given  under  healthy  conditions,  and  when  projicrly  ascertained,  as 
necessarily  the  best  and  the  ncArcsl  representation  of  the  truth.  This 
it  docs  in  recogniziug  ourselves,  aud  all  the  faculties  wc  possess,  to  be 
nothing  but  the  rcstdt  and  index  of  an  adjustment  contrived  by  and 
reflecting  the  llind  which  is  supreme  in  Nature.  We  are  derived  and 
not  original.  We  have  been  crcalctl,  oi^-if  any  one  Ukes  the  phrase 
better — wc  have  been  "  crolved ;"  not,  however,  out  of  nothing,  nor  out 
of  confusiou,  nor  out  of  lies, — but  out  of  "Nature,"  which  is  but  a 
word  for  the  sum  of  all  existence — the  source  of  all  order,  and  the  very 
iprouud  of  all  trath-^the  fountain  in  which  all  fulness  dwells. 
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HOW  TO  NATIONALIZE  THE  LAND : 

A  RADICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  TAISH  LA»D  PBOBLEM. 


"  Land  U  not  uti  vunot  U  proptm  Ib  A*  mom  t>vt 
Bwt^l«  tfalBf*  an  frofiitf.  iSttrf  hmamt  bdoc 
Ion  tnia  itdi  plaart  iwiM  li*e  upu«  lb«  )mi  iriw  IHm 
al  all,  Hib  Ibi>4  ■•  asy  nninlrj  U  nallj'  Ui*  prmnri} 
orihCMllon  tluionwpirt  it  ikudiheifnorporti  to' 

tndlvbhialt  la  ntdcrtrf  dlffrrcullj  In  difltnnt  l^aceL 

■OMT^I^r  ta  Uw  liabtu  of  the  pMpli  lad  Uu  r«»«bI 
raoinilMMe.  .... 

"TatMat  lak^  wUillit  tMnmt  dtItHcik*  ■ttMhed  t* 
Ib«  poMcaiton  aifll,**  anaftkte  <if*al>i,Ub«]iaaa»d 
bnaa  liand  la  kMid  Im  I)i»  waiktt  Uke  Mlicr  cnWB*- 
iIllirH.  i(  «n  amnKTiMBt  mil  llkvlj  to  br  mnMiian 
•lUier  ill  Irtlakl  or  tUt*tm.''---J.  Jt.  raaraBila 
III*  XinHmlk  r*af*rr,Sq«.  IHU,  pp.  SU,  SM. 

THE  Irish  Land  League  has  proposed  that  the  Gorcrumcnt  should 
buv  out  thi:  Imli  laudlordtt  (at  an  estimated  cost  of  tvo  hundred 
and  scvcuty  milltoas),  and  convert  the  teuants  into  a  peasant  proprietary 
who  arc  to  redeem  their  holdings  b;  payments  extending  OTcr  thirty- 
fire  years.  That  a  scheme  so  impracticable  as  this — and  even  if  pmo- 
ticablc  so  unsound  and  worthless — shoukl  be  put  forth  by  a  body  of 
educated  men,  vbo  hare,  presumably,  studied  the  subject,  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  and  one  which  showK  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and 
fearless  discussiou  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  tenure  of  the  land,  in 
order  that  we  may  arrive  at  some  fundamental  principles  on  which  to 
base  our  practical  legislation. 

The  total  neglect  of  the  study  of  this  most  im|}ortant  subject  is  further 
illostratcd  by  the  way  in  which  Ihc  daily  Prcas  have  promulgated,  cither 
without  criticism  or  with  expressed  approval,  an  objcclion  to  tlic  XauA 
League's  proposal  which  i<i  more  absurd  than  that  proposal  itself,  inas- 
much as  it  involves  and  rests  upon  an  oversight  so  gross  as  almost  to 
constitute  a  true  "  Irish  bull."  Mr.  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  an  old  colleague 
of  O'Conncll,  is  the  author  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  criticism,  the  moat 
important  part  of  which,  and  that  which  has  been  quoted  as  so  especially 
crushing,  is  as  follows : 

"  There  are,  roughly  speaking,  about  half  a  miliioa  of  tenaots  io  Ireland.  But 
there  arc  about  live  and  a  half  milliooB  of  people  in  the  cuunUy.  Suppose  tbo 
half  mil liuo  o\'  tctnanta  are  established  as  peasant  proprietors,  vrhaC  is  to  be  done 
with  thcclnima  of  the  remaining  five  millions?  Hare  tbcy  not  aright  to  say  to 
the  peasant  landocraey,  *  You  are  only  oni;-eleventh  of  tlio  nation.  Why  should 
cme-clerenth  grasp  all  the  land?  Our  right  to  the  land  is  aa  good  as  youn. 
We  will  not  permit  your  monopoly.  W«  inatfit  on  gelling  our  share  oi  your 
estates.' " 

But  neither  Mr.  O'Neill  Daunt  himself,  nor  the  writers  who  appror- 
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ingly  charocterizo  hia  letter  na  "  remarkable/'  and  his  criticism  m 
"pertinent,"  cnn  have  given  five  minutes'  real  thought  to  the  matter,  or 
they  must  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  their  rcmnrka.  For  Borely  the 
half  million  of  tenants  have  wires  and  families,  and  rcekouing  the 
children  at  three  and  a  half  per  family  {which  is  rather  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  whole  country),  we  arrive  at  a  tenant  population  of  two 
and  threc-quarter  millionH,  or  about  half  the  total  iuhnbitnuts  of  the 
island.  And  what  will  the  other  half  consist  of?  There  arc  the  laud- 
lorda,  the  c\ttfy,  and  otlicr  professional  men,  the  army  and  nary,  the 
members  of  the  court  and  official,  the  manufacturers,  the  mcrchantSj 
and  all  the  mechanics  and  iihoplcccpers  of  the  towns.  AVhat  then 
becomes  of  the  "  fire  millions  "  who  would  cry  out  against  the  "half 
million  "  monopolizing  the  land  ?  Would  the  wires  and  the  children 
of  the  new  peasant  proprietors  cry  out  against  their  hushandB  aud 
fathers  ?  Would  the  manufacturers  of  Belfast  or  the  shopkeepers  of 
Dublin  suddenly  want  to  turn  farmers,  merely  because  the  some  people 
who  now  cultivate  the  land  as  tenants  then  cultivate  it  as  owners, 
or  prospective  owners,  having  paid  its  full  value?  The  whole  ohjcction 
thus  vanishes,  as  a  mere  "  Irish  hull,"  which  the  Knglish  press  liare 
adopted  and  circulated  as  if  it  were  sound  logic  and  good  political 
argumeut  I 

Some  other  objeetions  stated  by  Mr.  Daunt  arc,  however,  more  valid. 
The  whole  rental  of  the  land  during  the  thirty-five  years  would  neces- 
sarily go  to  the  Iiondon  Trcasurj',  and  as  it  would  be  the  repayment  of 
a  loan,  distrcBS  and  eviction  must  follow  nou-paymcnt  of  rcut,  just  as  it 
docs  now.  More  important,  however,  is  the  consideration  that  so  soon 
as  the  new  proprietors  have  acquired  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  (or  even 
before),  the  buying  of  land  by  the  more  wealthy,  and  the  selling  of  it 
by  the  poorer,  will,  inevitably,  begin  again.  The  land  would  be  mort- 
gaged by  the  jKior  or  improvident,  and  the  wealthy  would  again  accnrau- 
late  large  estates.  Then  absentee  landlonls  and  discoutenteil  tenants, 
rack-rents,  agents,  middlemen,  evictions  and  agrarian  outrages  will  all 
arise  as  before,  till  some  future  Government  will  again  ))c  asked  to 
advance  money  to  buy  out  the  new  landlords,  and  transfer  the  land  to 
those  who  will  at  that  time  he  the  tenants.  It  is  evident  then  that  no 
such  proposal  as  that  of  the  XjoxhX  Tjcagne  would  be  more  than  a  tem- 
porary palliative  applied  at  an  enormous  cost,  and  that  we  must  seek  in 
a  different  direction  if  wc  would  effect  a  radical  cure.  That  direction, 
is,  I  beltcTc,  indieateil  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fronde  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  which  fairly  represent  the  views  of  many 
advanced  thinkers.  Hitherto,  no  practical  mode  of  carryiug  such  ideas 
into  effect  has  Iwcn  hit  upon,  and  they  have  accordingly  been  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  "  unpractical  politics."  But  this  defect  is  not  inherent 
in  the  views  themselves  ;  and  I  now  propose  to  show  in  some  detail  how 
all  the  diSindtics  in  their  application  maybe  overcome,  and  the  land  of 
Ireland  be  gradually,  but  surclv  and  permanently,  restored  to  the  great 
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mosa  of  tbc  Irish  people,  trithout  injustice  to  aoy  of  the  present  land- 
owncrSf  althougb  the  operatioa  trill  be  elTected  entirely  without  cost. 
This  in  undoubtcdfT  a  bold  statement,  but,  before  rejecting  it  as  absurd 
or  impracticablej  I  beg  for  the  reader's  careful  aad  unprcjodiced  con- 
flidcratioii  of  the  propositions  I  shall  eudeavour  to  establish,  and  the 
definite  scheme  that  will  be  founded  on  them. 

My  proposal  is  mainly  founded  upon  a  very  simple  proposition,  which 
I  think  will  be  admitted,  and  which,  if  not  capable  of  logical  demon- 
stration, can  yet  hardly  be  disproved.  This  proposition  is,  that  vhat- 
ever  acta  may  be  done  by  an  individual  without  injustice  or  without 
infringing  any  rights  which  others  possess  or  arc  entitled  to  claim  in  law 
or  equity,  then  acts  of  a  similar  nature  may  he  done  by  the  State,  alao 
without  injusliec.  In  judging  of  the  validity  of  this  proposition,  we 
must  remember,  that  an  individual  may  be  actuated  by  purely  personal 
motives,  may  he  influenced  by  passion,  by  pride,  or  even  by  revenge, 
and  yet  mny  not  go  beyond  what  always  has  been  admitted  to  be  his 
right,  while  the  State  will,  presumably,  he  guided  in  its  action  by  a  desire 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  cannot  possibly,  in  the  particular  cnses 
here  contemplated,  he  influenced  by  those  lower  motives  which  often 
affect  the  Individual,  and  yet  have  never  hcec  held  to  impair  cither  his 
legal  or  his  moral  rights. 

The  proposition  here  generally  stated  appears  to  me  to  be  so  nearly 
in  the  nature  of  a  political  axiom  as  to  require  no  attempt  at  a  format 
demonstration.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  defend  it  when  good,  or  at 
least  plausible  reasons  have  been  given  why  it  should  not  be  accepted. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  its  application  iu  the  present  inquiry. 

The  right  to  transfer  land  (or  other  property)  by  will,  to  any  successor 
not  insane  or  criminal,  has  been  allowed  by  most  civilized  nations  to 
some  extent,  and  by  ourselves  with  hardly  any  limitations.  A  Britbh 
landowner  may  leave  his  property  to  be  divided  among  his  family,  or  to 
any  single  member  of  his  family.  If  he  has  no  family  be  may  leave  it 
to  any  relation  or  to  any  fricud ;  aud  he  is  not  said  to  be  unjust  if  he 
passes  over  some  relatives  and  bequeaths  his  land  either  to  a  persoii&l 
friend,  or  to  some  man  of  eminence,  or  to  benefit  some  public  institutiou 
or  charity,  or  for  any  analogous  purpose.  liven  his  own  immediate 
family — his  sons  aud  daughters,  his  parents,  or  bis  brothers — -hare  no 
legal  claim  on  hla  land,  if  he  chooses  to  leave  it  to  a  more  dtxtAut  rela- 
tion, or  to  a  friend,  or  to  a  charity;  but  public  opinion  does,  in  such  a 
case,  condemn  his  action  as  mure  or  less  unjust.  J3ut  whenever  the 
choice  is  between  remote  relations  and  some  public  purjKise  or  even 
peraoiia]  friendship,  public  opinion  rather  applauds  his  freedom  of  choice, 
and  it  is  uever  allowed  that  the  more  or  less  distant  relatives  who  may 
be  passed  over  have  any  right  to  complain  of  iujury  or  robbery  because 
the  land  was  not  left  to  tbcm,  even  if  they  were  the  actual  heirs-at4aw 
aud  would  have  received  it  bad  the  owner  died  intestate. 

Now  comes  the  first   applicatiou  of  my  above-stiitcd  propoeition  or 
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axiom.  If  the  pcrsounl  owuer  of  land  does  not  rob  or  injure  a  distant 
relative  (ovon  if  lie  be  the  Iieir-at-Iaw)  by  making  a  Trill  and  otherwise 
disposing  of  his  land,  neither  can  the  State  be  justly  said  to  rob  or  iujnre 
any  one  if,  for  public  purposes,  it  alters  the  law  of  inheritance  so  as  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  the  land  of  intestates  to  any  persons  who  are  not 
near  blood  relations  of  the  deceased.  The  exact  degree  of  relationship 
that  may  be  fixed  upon  is  not  of  importance  to  the  principle,  except 
that  it  must  not  be  bo  narrowly  limited  as  to  interfere  with  what  Bentham 
termed  *' just  expectation."  A  son  or  a  brother  certainly  has  such  just 
cxpcetntionSj  while  the  expectations  of  a  third  cousin  or  a  great-grand- 
nephew  can  hardly  be  so  termed.  For  the  »akc  of  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciple let  us  suppose  that  the  limit  of  inheritance  to  the  land  of  an  intestate 
is  fixed  at  what  may  be  termed  the  second  degree,  that  is,  that  it  shall 
not  pass  to  auy  more  remote  relative  than  an  uncle,  first-cousin,  or  grand- 
child, but  when  none  of  these  exist  shall  devolve  to  the  State  for  public 
purposes.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  State  could  justly  make  such  a 
law,  when  laws  which  disinherit  acknowledged  children  because  they  are 
illegitimate,  as  well  as  all  a  man's  legitimate  daughters  and  other  female 
relatives,  have  been  long  upheld  as  both  just  and  expedient  I 

Before  going  further  I  may  as  well  swte,  that  for  the  purpose  of  the 
argument  in  this  paper  1  os&ume  that  settlements  by  which  land  can  be 
tied  up  and  life  interests  created  for  several  generations,  do  not  exist, 
08  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  they  will  he  abolished  by  the  present 
Parliament  long  before  any  such  roilical  reform  as  that  proposed  in  this 
paper  wilt  come  on  for  discussion  in  the  legislature. 

It  may,  however,  l>c  objected,  that  if  the  law  of  inheritance  were  altered 
as  above  suggested  it  would  produce  litUc  cQcct,  because  it  would  afi'urd 
an  additional  incentive  to  the  owners  of  land  to  dispose  of  it  by  will. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  much  stronger  incentives — such  as  the  fear  of  leaving 
daughters  destitute — has  not  prevented  men  from  dying  intestate ;  and  it 
may  be  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  in  those  coses  in  which  a  landowner 
had  no  near  relatives,  and  alt  power  of  entailing  an  estate  having  ceased, 
the  inducement  to  make  a  will  at  the  earliest  possible  period  would  be  very 
weak  indeed,  and  thus  a  certain  number  of  estates  would  continually 
lap.sc  to  the  Government. 

It  must  he  admitted,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  laud  thus 
annually  acquired  by  the  State  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  produce  any  important  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  country.  We  must,  therefore,  proceed  to  the  second  and  far 
more  important  application  of  our  genera!  principle,  to  which  what  has 
hitherto  been  prop<»ed  is  merely  the  introduction. 

The  interest  of  a  landowner  in  his  property  is  of  two  kinds,  com- 
mercial and  sentimental,  and  these  together  constitute  its  value  to  him. 
He  claims,  and  possesses,  the  right  to  deal  with  it  as  he  pleases  during 
his  life,  and  to  bequeath  it  to  any  successor  at  his  death.  For  the 
State  to  interfere  with  either  of  these  rights  would  be  an  injury  for 
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wliteti  IiR  should  t)e  comjiousated.     The  British  iuudowiier  hu^  howerer, 
been  allowed  to  cxtcud  bis  scutimoutal  iutcrcsts  to  an  indefinite  citcnt, 
by  Icaviu^  hta  iiroiKsrty  in  truitt   for  certain   purpoecs,  which  triut  the 
lav  has  enforced  for  gencratiouB,  or  oven  fur  centuries  after  hi^i  ikccase. 
It  is  now  very  gciicrully  admitted  that  ibis  is  im[K>litic  and  unjust  in 
the  case  of  any  property,  ami  especially  so  &a  ruf^rds  loud.      It  is  felt 
that  each  generation  nbould   have  absolute   posacasion  of  the  laud  ami 
goods  that  bare  descended  to  it,  and   should    not  bo  hampcrod  in    the 
uw  of  them  by  the  dictates  of  the  dead,  who  cannot  possibly  be  ahlo  to 
judge  livhat  is  best  fisr  a  new  and^  in  many  respecUij  differently  circum- 
stanced population.      This  question  is  far  too  extensive  to  be  discussed 
here,  and  1    refer  my  readers  to  Sir  Arthur  Ilobbousc's  rolumc^  "  The 
Dead  Hand,"  in  which  they  trill  find  abundance  of  facta  and  argomenta 
demonstrating  the  absurdity  and  the  eyil  consequences  of  allovring  the 
dead  still  to  hold  property  ;  while  the  enormous  mischief  produced  by 
entails    and    other   life-interests    in    Landed  estates,    has   been   fitUy 
exposed  in   Mr.  J.  Boyd  Kiunear's  recent  work,  "The   Principles    of 
Property    iu   Land."       I  accept   it,   then,  as  an  cstabli&hcfl  principle 
that  the  present  owner  of  land  should  be  allowed  to  bctjueath  it  to  any 
successor  he  may  choose,  but  that  he  should  have  no  power  to  restrict 
that  successor  iu  his  use  of  it.      lie  may  rtcontmend,  or  make  known  hia 
wishes  aa  to  the  use  of  it ;  but  the  State  is  unjust  to  the  living  if  it  allowi 
the  dead  to  commoMd,  and  theu  enforces  their  commands  on  pooterity. 

Uaviuf^  tbiis  established  the  only  right  of  tratismissioa  from  on« 
generation  to  auoLhcr  which  ought  to  bo  recognised  by  the  State,  ve 
sec  tliat  the  "  expectation  "  or  "  sentiment  "  of  a  landowner,  a^  to  the 
continued  jiossessiou  of  hia  estate  by  his  desceudonta,  is  bo  liable  to  be 
traversed  by  im  successors  that  he  eau  hardly  be  said  to  havii  any 
right  or  pru|)erty  in  it  beyond  the  first  or  secuad  generatiou.  It  ii 
true  that  iu  many  cases  estates  hare  passed  from  father  to  son  for 
centuries ;  but  this  is  a  rare  exception,  and  has  probably  only  been 
secured  by  the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  power  of  entail.  When 
these  are  abolished,  and  no  man  can  iullucnce  the  sucoession  of  hia 
laud  beyond  one  gcaeratioD,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  this  "  atSiA- 
mental  poiiscssion  "  in  land  will  rapidly  become  a  vanishing  quantity 
as  we  pass  beyond  the  first  few  generations.  For  each  poneaaor  viU 
be  lre«  to  sell  or  bequeath  it  as  he  pleases,  and  his  freedom  wilt  ccr^ 
tainly  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  estates,  aad  render  all  calcolatioiu  or 
expectations  aa  to  tbcir  condition  or  owners  three  or  four  generatioas 
hence  altogether  futile. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  desire  to  transmit  property  to  the 
second  or  third  generation,  or  to  the  CimUics  of  any  living  penKM  in 
whom  the  owner  may  be  intercstccl,  is  a  legitimate  scutuneut  which, 
though  not  [kro[K'r  to  be  forcibly  carried  intu  effect  by  the  GoTenuaeat, 
shoidd  yet  not  l)c  checked,  or  iu  rcaliutiou  be  reuderod  allogtibar 
impowible,  by  any  act  of  the  Icgislatuiv.  Tlie  more  limited  de«rc  or 
sentiment,  that  a  personally  occupied  estate,  such  as  an  aucestnd  houae. 
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farnii  or  grounds,  aliould  long  contiaue  in  tlie  family,  is  docidodljr  one 
to  Ije  oncouragcd  and  aided  in  its  realiiiuHoiij  as  kcc[>iiig  up  tlic  love  of 
home  aud  country,  and  havlag  a  geucmlly  good  moral  and  social  icn- 
doncjr ;  and,  as  vill  be  seen  further  on,  this  is  fully  recognized  in  the 
scheme  we  are  here  developing. 

But  the  poTTcr  of  uoUmited  transmission  of  land,  in  a  fUed  line, 
not  as  nn  estate  to  be  occupied  and  personally  enjoyed,  bnt  solely  as 
a  source  of  wealth  and  social  inBucnce,  has  been  shown  to  be  contrary 
to  public  policy ;  and  here,  therefore,  our  main  principle  will  come  into 
operation — namely,  that  whatever  may  be  done  legally  and  equitably 
by  indinduals,  may  aUo  be  done  by  the  State.  "Now  any  individual 
owner  has  the  power  of  diverting  the  trousmission  of  land  into  another 
direction  than  iHat  desired  by  the  previous  owner.  He  may  do  this 
,iu  accordance  with  Ids  pergonal  wishes,  his  necessities,  or  even  as  im- 
pelled by  his  vices,  and  no  person  has  a  right  to  claim  compensation 
for  any  supposed  injury  or  injustice  in  the  land's  not  coming  to  such 
person.  The  State,  then,  may  properly  claim  and  exercise  a  like 
power  for  important  public  purjioses ;  but  in  order  that  "just  expec* 
tations"  may  not  be  interfered  with,  nothing  should  he  done  to  pre- 
vent an  estate  from  descending  in  due  course,  at  least  as  far  as  the  grand- 
children of  any  existing  owner ;  and,  if  we  go  one  step  further  and  say 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  altered  so  as  to  alfect  even  his  great-grand- 
childruu,  we  certainly  extend  the  principle  as  far  as  any  one  can  reason- 
ably t'laim  on  the  ground  that  his  "  sentimental  interests"  ought  to  be 
respected.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  objection  on  this  point,  we  will, 
■  however,  go  yet  one  step  further,  and  fix  the  limit  of  the  direct  succession 
to  landed  property  at  the  grandchild  of  the  grandchild  of  any  existing 
owner.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  t)iat  a  law  shall  be  enacted  by  which 
all  landed  projierty  in  Ireland  shall  legally  descend  for  four  generations 
.beywid   the  existing   owner   and  then  pass   to  the  State,     it  has  been 

aady  shown  that  thiti  will  not  infringe  any  individual  right  or  pri- 
vilege that  ought  to  be  permitted  to  landowners,  or  even  any  sentimental 
interest  that  they  really  possess;  neither,  as  will  be  shown  further  on, 
will  it,  in  all  probability,  appreciably  diminish  the  market  value  of  their 
property  during  the  lifetime  of  any  existing  owner  or  heir-at-law. 

In  all  those  caxcs  in  which  land  docs  not  pass  from  father  to  son  or 
daughter,  but  collaterally  to  brothers,  uncles,  cousins,  or  other  persons, 
as  well  as  iu  all  cases  tn  which  it  is  sold  or  givcu  away,  each  separate 
transfer  is  to  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  succession  in  the  direct 
line  of  descent, — the  general  statement  of  the  new  law  being,  that  land 
will  he  allowed  to  pass  to  four  successive  owners  other  than  the  actual 
owner  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  will,  on  the  decease 
of  the  last  owner,  become  the  property  of  the  State. 

Before  considering  how  the  laud  so  acquired  should  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  realize  the  greatest  good  to  the  comronuity,  and  avoid  all  the 
evils  that  result  directly  and  indirectly  iroiu  absolute  indi\'idual  owner- 
■hip,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  advantage  of  the  very  gradual  acqui- 
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sition  of  the  laod  which  the  mode  here  advocated  woald  eusurej  vo  that 
tlic  necessary  machinery  for  dealing  with  it  might  be  gradually  formed. 
and  much  valuable  experience  gained,  before  the  bulk  of  the  laod  became 
national  property.  By  means  of  the  law  of  iotestacTj  as  already  ex- 
plained, a  icw  estates  would  at  once  drop  in  ;  while  from  the  law  which 
limited  the  future  transfers  of  land  to  four  in  uiimberj  other  estates 
would  lapse  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  and  aflcrwarda  in 
gradually  increasing  numbers,  juHt  as  the  more  jicrfcct  State  organization 
and  modified  habits  of  the  people  became  better  ailaptcd  to  utilize  the 
changed  conditions  of  tenure. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  in  detail  the  exact  manner  in  wbictt 
the  land  so  acquired  should  be  held  by  the  people*  in  accordance  with 
the  gcn>eral  principles  already  laid  down;  and  iu  doing  so,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  give  fnll  satisfaction  to  every 
just  sentiment  of  ownership  of  the  land,  to  cwry  (Icsirc  for  family  per- 
manence, to  every  home  feeling  and  local  attachment,  which  it  should 
be  a  primary  object  of  Government  to  maintain  and  restore.  The 
cncourngcracnt  and  extension  of  such  seutimcnCs  and  influences  u  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  real  wcU-beiug  of  the  community,  and  it  vt 
ono  of  the  greatest  objections  to  tlie  present  system  of  land.tcnurc 
that,  hy  icadinji  to  vast  accumulations  of  laud  in  the  Lands  of  compam- 
tivcly  few  inrlividuals,  it  has  more  and  more  destroyed  these  beneficial 
influences,  by  condemning  the  bulk  of  the  iiopulation  to  the  mere  tem- 
porary occupation  of  house  and  laud,  and  has  thus  made  us  what  an 
earnest  and  talented  writer  has  well  termed  "A  Dishorned  Station."* 

My  proposal  will  best  be  understood,  and  its  uumeroits  advantages 
exjjlaincd,  by  taking  au  illustrative  case,  and  showing  exactly  how  it 
would  work.  Let  us  supiwsc,  then,  that  owing  to  a  rapid  succession  of 
deaths  a  gontlemau  has  come  iu  uuexpeetedly  as  the  fourth  successor  to 
an  estate,  and  therefore  having  ouly  a  life  interest  in  the  land.  The 
estate  consists,  perhaps,  uf  a  houftc  and  extensive  pleasure  grounds,  of  a 
homo  farm,  and  of,  say,  a  dozen  surrounding  farms.  This  gentleman 
has  a  family  of  sons  and  danghters,  and  he  wishca  bis  eldest  son  to 
contiunc  to  live  on  the  estate,  which,  we  will  suppose,  has  been  long 
connected  with  his  family.  At  the  death  of  this  lost  freeholder  the 
whole  land  of  the  estate  becomes  public  pro[)er(y ;  but  anything  on  tho 
land  or  which  has  been  added  to  its  value  by  the  preceding  four  owners. 
remains  tho  property  of  the  heirs,  and  every  future  holder  of  the  land 
will  have  au  indefeasible  Unatit-ritjht  to  everything  they  may  aoiutre, 
besides  the  land  itself,  and  also  to  v\cry  addition  or  improvement  of 
whatever  kind  they  themselves  make  to  it. 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  law  we  have  here  adTOcated,  a  general 

valuation  of  all  the  land  of  Ireland  will  hare  been  made,  every  separato 

field,  plot,  or  holding  being  cslimalcd  nccording  to  its  inherent  nimpara- 

tive  value  as  dependent  on  soil,  subsoil,  aspect,  climate,  elevation  above 

*  Sm  Rflv.  F.  BkritamZiacko,  inCorrmiroHARvRiniEW,  Aagnrt,  I8S0. 
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tho  ma,  viciiiitjr  to  towns  or  markets,  means  of  communication,  and  all 
otlicr  fatrta  and  conditions,  not  giwn  to  it  by  a»y  preceding  owner,  but 
dependent  cither  uu  natural  (jualiticH  and  ourrounilings  or  on  tlic  general 
dcvelopmeut  of  the  country.  The  annual  value  thus  estimated  will  be 
tho  State  "  grouud-rcnt"  or  "  quit-rent ;"  andj  as  may  bo  decided  on 
from  time  to  time,  cither  the  vhole  or  some  fixed  portion  of  tlm 
graund>rent  will  bo  payable  by  every  holder  of  land  which  has  ceased  to 
be  private  property.  This  "  ground  rent"  will,  of  course,  be  very  much 
lower  than  the  lowent  rent  ever  p^id  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord  on  the 
old  Bvstcm;  but  even  tliU  will  probably  never  have  to  be  paid  m  full, 
except  in  the  earlier  stii^c  of  the  transition  from  public  to  private 
ovmcrship ;  and  whatever  proportion  of  it  is  decided  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  payable  will  be  uniform  over  the  vhole  country,  and  will  only 
be  raised  or  lowered  for  State  purposes,  or  as  a  substitute  for  oppressive  or 
injudieioua  taxation,  so  that  it  wit]  be  impossible  that  any  favouritism 
sliould  be  shown  to  particular  iudtviduals  or  particular  localities. 

So  much  being  premised,  we  will  return  to  our  illustrative  case  of  the 
estate  whose  last  private  owner  has  just  died.  In  due  course  the  heirs  will 
come  into  possession  of  so  much  of  the  land  as  the  last  owner  personally 
occupied,  at  the  "ground  tcut"  determined  by  the  geueral  valuation, which 
will  be  open  to  iuspcctiou  iu  every  parish,  and  whose  amount  will  thus 
have  been  long  knowu  to  the  heir.  If  he  decide  to  continue  to  reside  in 
the  house  and  occupy  the  home  farm  he  may  do  so,  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty and  security  as  if  he  were  still  the  freeholder  and  the  "  ground 
rent"  were  merely  au  enlarged  laud-tax ;  aud  he  will  also  be  uble  to 
transfer  tho  occuputiou  to  his  sou  or  successor,  or  to  sell  his  "  tenant- 
right"  to  auy  one  so  as  to  obtaiu  the  full  value  of  auy  improvements  be 
may  make  iu  the  estate.  He  may,  if  he  likes,  pull  dowu  houses  or 
fences,  cut  down  trees,  plant  or  remodel  iu  any  way  he  pleases ;  for  iu 
doiog  this  he  is  only  improving  or  injuring  his  own  saleable  or  trans- 
fenible  property.  One  thing,  however,  he  must  uot  do,  and  that  is  to 
sublet  or  mortgage  the  land  or  tenant-right,  it  being  a  principle  of 
State  policy  (carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  already  referred  to)  that  no 
one  must  hold  land  except  from  the  Government  direct,  and  must  not, 
except  under  certain  defined  conditions,  subject  it  to  any  claims  which 
would  destroy  or  interfere  with  the  security  for  the  ground-rent  payable 
to  the  Government  This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  proposed  system  of 
land-tenure ;  since,  if  it  were  not  adopted,  the  same  accumulation  of 
land  in  (he  jiosse^sion  of  individuals  that  now  prevails  might  again 
occur ;  tenants  would  again  be  subject  to  prohibitory  stipulations ;  and 
that  perfect  freedom  and  unfettered  ownership  essential  to  the  fidl 
development,  both  of  the  capacities  of  the  soil  and  of  those  good  moral 
and  social  effects  which  such  owncrahip  is  calculated  to  produce,  would 
be  again  destroyed. 

SupposJiig,  however,  that  the  heir  or  heirs  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the 
estate,  but  wanted  to  realize  aud  divide  their  pro^wrty,  they  could  freely 
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Bell  the  tcDout-right,  iucliiiling  ereiything  tliat  was  upon  the  Und,  oitlier 
by  private  coutr&ct  or  public  auction,  and  the  purchaser  would  at  oace 
become  the  holder  of  the  iaiul  under  the  State. 

Ab  regards  the  other  farms  which  had  been  rented  out  by  the  last 
owner,  each  tenant  in  actual  occupation  at  the  time  of  his  death  would 
have  the  right  to  continue  undiKturbiKl  in  his  holding,  thenceforth  paying 
the  fixed  ground-rent  to  GoTcrDment^  and  purchasing  the  tenantr^right 
from  the  heirs  of  the  last  owner  of  the  land.  If  a  private  agrocmcnt 
could  not  be  arr&ngtHl  between  the  parties,  owing  to  exorbitant  demands 
by  the  owners  of  tlic  tenant-right,  the  tenant  should  be  empowered  to 
claim  that  the  amount  payable  should  be  dctcrmincil  by  an  official 
valuer,  who  should  take  as  a  basis  of  his  valuation  the  diSureucc 
between  the  "  ground-rent"  and  the  average  net  rent  actually  paid  for 
the  preceding  five  year*,  calculated  at  a  moderate  number  of  years' 
purchase,  dependent  ou  the  state  of  repair  of  the  premises  and  general 
condition  of  the  farm. 

Should  the  tenant  not  be  able  to  pay  this  amount,  authorized  public 
associations  of  the  nature  of  our  buildiug  societies  might  advance  a 
certain  proportiou  of  it  ou  security  of  the  tenant-right,  repayment  to 
be  made  by  equal  instalmcutit  for  a  limited  period.  This,  of  coarse, 
refers  only  to  these  ca»es  in  wliich  the  tenant  does  not  already  possess 
the  tenant-right.  But  when  all  the  buildings  and  improvements  on 
the  farm  have  been  made  by  the  tenant,  or  have  become  hiii  by  pujch«*c 
or  in  any  other  legal  or  ctjuitable  way,  then  he  will  have  nothing  to 
pay  to  the  last  owner  of  the  land,  but  will  at  once  become  a  holder 
under  the  State,  at  a  very  greatly  reduced  rent,  with  absolute  certainty 
of  tenure  for  himijulf  aud  his  heiro,  and  willi  perfect  security  as  to  the 
possession  of  whatever  improvements  he  may  make  upon  the  land. 

It  may  here  be  objected  that,  as  in  the  scheme  of  the  Laud  League, 
the  country  would  be  impuTcrishud  by  the  whole  rental  of  the  laud 
being  paid  to  the  English  Treasury,  and  thus  leaving  the  country.  But 
this  uccd  not  be  so,  because  there  is  a  radical  diflcreuce  between  the 
two  cases.  lu  the  Loud  League  scheme  the  tenants  would  be  paying 
interest  aud  repaying  part  of  the  principal  of  a  loan,  and  the  money 
SO  paid  would  not,  of  course,  )>c  again  available  for  any  local  pur- 
pose;  but  iu  the  case  wo  arc  now  considering,  the  ground-rent  paid  by 
tlic  tenant  would  he  so  much  clear  gain  to  the  State,  and  could  there- 
fore  be  almost  wholly  applied  to  the  rcmisKion  of  local  and  general 
taxation,  eitlicr  directly  or  by  devoting  a  portion  of  it  to  the  steady 
diminution  of  the  National  Debt.  So  loug  as  the  scheme  was  applied 
to  Ireland  only,  it  would  of  course  be  fair  that  a  large  pro|iortiuu  uf 
the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  Local  uses,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  this  being  done.  \Ve  must  also  remember  that,  for 
some  conHidcrablctimc  after  the  scheme  came  into  operation,  large  funds 
would  be  required,  to  be  employed,  by  way  of  loan  or  otherwise,  to  enable 
the  poorer  class  of  tenants  to  build  thcmsclvea  decent  houses,  to  moka 
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roads  and  foiices,  to  stock  the  farms,  aod  generally  to  bring  the 
holilingH  iuto  a  rcssouablf  goo<l  state  of  cuUivatiun  and  irapruvemciitj 
M'liich  has  bcea  altogether  impossible  uuder  the  system  uf  absentee 
laudlonls,  niiddlcoien,  and  exorbitant  rents.  It  must  bo  claimed  as  a 
special  mpHt  of  this  scheme  of  land  reform,  that  it  would  provide 
ample  funds  for  such  a  tnily  national  purpose  na  the  raising  of  a  nrhole 
people  from  a  chronic  state  of  panperismj  only  relieved  by  emigration 
or  by  the  depopulation  caused  by  famine  and  disease ;  and  wc  may  he 
sure  that  whenever  the  Legislature  becomes  sufficiently  liberal  and 
far-seeing  to  enact  such  a  la^  as  is  here  advocated^  it  will  be  generous 
enough  to  empower  the  National  Land  Commission  (or  whatever  body 
may  be  created,  to  carry  the  law  into  effect)  to  apply  the  ftmds  at  their 
oommand  in  any  way  that  may  best  further  the  great  object  of  raising 
the  peasantiy  of  Ireland  into  a  coudttiou  of  indcpcudcDce  and  well- 
being. 

Aid  of  this  kind  would  of  course  be  striutly  limited  to  repaiiing  the 
obvious  physical  evils  which  the  old  system  had  brought  about.  When 
ouce  the  lowest  cUss  of  tenants  were  placed  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
enable  them  to  cultivate  aud  improve  their  holdings  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success,  the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  ieflueace  of  a  sense  of  secure 
ownership,  and  the  powiessiou  of  a  tenant-right  under  far  more  favour- 
able  conditions  than  was  ever  asked  for  or  thought  possible,  eveu  iu 
Ireland.  Of  course  there  will  alwavs  be  a  few  men  so  utterly  thrift- 
less,  idle,  or  iucompctciit,  as,  under  the  most  favourable  conditionsj  to 
come  to  rain.  For  such  there  is  no  help,  and  they  must  be  Left  to  sink 
to  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  unskilled  day-labourers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  thnt  men  of  this  stamp  will  be  much  more 
numerous  in  Ireland  than  elsewhere  ;  and  we  may  fairly  expect  that 
under  such  extremely  favourable  condiiiona  of  tenure  as  this  scheme 
would  give  them,  the  Irish  agriculturist,  on  whatever  scale,  would  work 
with  the  some  devotion  and  energy  as  in  any  other  couutry  where  there 
is  complete  security  that  the  result  of  every  hour's  additional  labour 
will  be  to  increase  the  permanent  value  of  his  own  property,  and  thus 
add  to  the  well-being  of  himself  and  his  family. 

It  lias  often  been  urged  that  no  system  of  State-ownership  of  the 
land  ought  to  be  ndopteil,  even  if  practicable,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  avoid  jobl>cry  and  favouritism  by  the  officials  who  would  have 
the  power  of  letting  the  Government  lands ;  and  the  objection  has  Iwca 
thought  to  be  very  serious,  even  by  those  who  sec  all  the  evils  inherent 
in  unrestricted  personal  property  in  land.  But  it  will  be  evident  that 
no  such  objection  applies  to  the  plan  here  advoratral,  liecauso  no  State 
o0icial,  or  Government  oScer  whatever,  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
letting  the  land,  and  could  not  jiossibly  favour  one  person  more  than 
another  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  do  so.  This  arises  from  the  fact, 
tliat  iu  all  enclosed  and  cultivated  lands,  the  "  tenant-right,"  or  that 
portion  of  the  laud's  value  which  has  been  given   to  it  by  preceding 
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holders,  will  have  a  personal  owner.  By  virtue  of  tbia  ownenliipof  the 
"  tenant-right,"  be  bos  an  indefeasible  title  to  bold  the  land  subject 
only  to  the  poynicDt  of  the  National  "  ground-rent ; "  and  as  thlfl 
"tenant-right"  will  be  a  marketable  commodity,  and  one  without  tho 
posseasioD  of  which  the  land  itself  cannot  be  held,  it  follon-s  that  no 
endosod  land  will  ever  be  given  up  till  the  actual  holder  iinds  a  pur- 
chaaer  for  his  "  tenant-right,"  when  that  purchaser  at  once  becomes 
the  new  holder,  and  as  such  becomes  liable  for  the  ground-rent,  just  as 
the  new  tenant  of  u house  iMtcomca  liable  for  the  "house-tax."  So  far, 
then,  as  regards  the  transfer  of  laud  IVom  holder  to  holder,  Gorem- 
ment  or  Government  officials  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than 
they  have  in  the  transfer  of  land  or  houses  now,  thongli  the  new  owner 
or  tenant  now  becomes  responsible  for  the  land  tax  or  the  house-tax  to 
the  Government. 

Even  in  cases  of  intestacy,  with  no  relatives  within  the  degree  required 
by  the  law,  it  would  only  be  the  land  itself  that  it  is  proposed  should 
pass  to  the  State,  the  bouses  or  other  property  upon  it,  and  grnrrally  the 
"  tenant-right  "  of  it,  being  treated  as  personal  property,  n  Inch  would 
follow  the  other  property  of  the  deceased.  In  most  such  cases  the 
value  of  this  tenant-right  would  have  to  be  realized  for  division  amonf^ 
the  heirs.  It  would,  therefore,  be  put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  purchaser  of  it  would  thenceforth  be  liable 
for  the  State  ground-rent.  Under  no  cu-eumstauoes,  then,  would 
Goverumeut  have  auythiug  to  do  with  lettiug  the  laud,  except  in  the 
case  of  default  of  paymeut  of  rent.  Should  this  rcmaiu  uupaid  for  a 
certain  fixed  period,  the  tenant-right  would  have  to  be  sold  to  de&ay  it. 
The  purchaser  would  become  tlie  new  holder,  and  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  money,  a^er  paying  the  arrears  of  rent,  would  be  handed  over 
to  the  ejected  tenant. 

The  only  cases  in  which  Ooromment  would  have  the  onfettered 
disposal  of  the  whole  of  tho  laud  would  be  in  the  caao  of  commons, 
moon,  and  unendoaed  tracts  ^'enerally.  Along  with  other  landed 
property,  this  would  of  coumc  fall  in  to  t)io  State  in  due  course,  and 
would  have  to  be  dealt  witli  in  a  variety  of  ways,  depending  uiH>n  sjiecial 
local  conditions.  Some  might,  and  probably  would,  be  kept  ns  common 
land  in  perpetuity,  for  tlie  use  of  the  surrounding  occupiers  and  tbe 
enjoyment  of  the  public  generally.  Where  cxtcusive  tracts  of  moor, 
bog,  and  mountain  prevail,  as  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  the  rCL'Iamatiou 
of  some  of  this  might  be  encouraged  by  granting  dclinitc  portions 
rent-free  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  and  at  a  low  ground-rent  after^ 
wards,  ou  condition  of  enclosure  and  cultivation  ;  but  in  all  these  cases 
the  letting  should  be  pnblic — by  auction  or  tender,  and  sucli  as  to  allow 
of  no  chance  for  jobbery  or  favouritism. 

The  qnestion  of  private  dwell  in  g-honsca  in  towns  remains  for  considera- 
tion, and  would  have  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  same  genenU 
principles  as  govern  the  occupation  of  land  generally— namely,  that  the 
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occupior  or  holder  of  auf  land  from  the  State,  should  reside  on  or  near 
\i,  and  be  the  real  owner  of  the  fixed  property  upon  it.  Everything 
would  therefore  be  done,  aa  town  and  village  lande  fell  iu,  to  facilitato 
the  acquisition  of  houses  hy  all  classes  of  the  commuuity.  Orouud- 
renta  would  be  fixed  at  a  low  rate,  proportioned  somewhat  to  the 
character  and  density  of  the  population;  while  the  first  acquisition  of  the 
houses  wouhl  be  rendered  ca«y  to  the  purchaacr  of  tenant-right  by  fixing 
the  official  Talimtiou  (to  eomc  in  action  on  the  failure  of  prirate  agree 
ment  with  the  heir  of  the  Isurt  owner),  at  a  small  number  of  years' 
purchase  of  the  average  rental  or  rateable  valae.  Legalized  companies 
might  also  be  allowcrl  to  adrance  money  for  such  purchases ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  a  aufiicient  margin  would  have  to  be  left  to  cover  the  pos- 
sibility of  loss  if  the  tenant  were  injected  and  the  house  sold  for  payment 
of  ground-rent,  which  would  always  be  a  first  charge  on  the  property. 

There  would,  however,  remain  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
require  temporary  abodes,  and  these  might  be  accommodated  in  two  ways. 
There  would,  first,  be  large  buildings  let  out  in  lodgings  either  in  flats 
or  otherwise ;  while  in  localities  where  numerous  small  houses  already 
existed,  persons  specially  licensed  might  be  allowed  to  hold  the  land  on 
which  a  number  of  thciw  stood,  on  condition  that  they  personally  stjpcr- 
intended  and  managed  them,  were  responsible  for  their  repair  and 
sanitary  condition,  and  made  the  letting  and  supervision  of  house 
property  their  personal  business.  If  no  house  owner  of  this  kind  was 
allowed  to  employ  agents  (except  temporarily)  in  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  such  property  (just  as  the  holder  of  a  farm  woidd  not  be  allowed 
to  live  at  a  distance,  and  manage  it  entirely  by  deputy),  the  wants  of  the 
public  would  be  adequately  supplied,  while  the  evils  now  arising  from 
the  occupation  of  temporary  houses,  the  operations  of  speculative  builders, 
and  the  system  of  building  leases,  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  main  features  of  the  system  of  the  Nation- 
alization of  the  Land  here  advocated,  let  us  endeavour  to  trace  out 
Bome  of  its  probable  effects,  both  while  the  operation  was  in  progress, 
as  well  as  after  its  completion  ;  and  in  doiug  so  we  shall  be  able  to 
consider  some  of  the  objections  that  will  inevitably  1}c  brought  against  it. 

And  first,  as  to  the  eSect  of  such  a  scheme  on  the  value  of  land,  it 
will  no  doubt  be  alleged  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  here  proposed  would 
immediately  lower  the  value  of  all  landed  pro|>erty,  and  thus  do  a 
direct  injury  to  existing  landowners.  As,  however,  anticipations  of  the 
eficct  of  certain  changes  of  legislation  on  the  value  of  land  have  almost 
always  been  falsified  by  the  result,  we  may  well  refuse  to  put  much 
faith  in  similar  prophecies  now.  llie  repeal  of  the  com  laws  and  the 
extension  of  railways  were  both  viewed  with  dread  by  the  landowners 
of  forty  years  ago,  as  certain  to  depreciate  their  pro]>crty,  which  baa, 
nevertheless,  gone  on  increasing  in  value  ever  since.  If  the  change 
here  advocated  should  come  into  effect,  any  purchaser  of  land  before 
the  Act  paasea  will  be  sure  of  ahaolutc  possession  for  four  generations; 
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while,  if  he  purchases  after  the  Act  has  passed,  his  prospective  possessJoo 
will  extend  to  only  three  gcucrations,  the  purchase  itself  fonniiig  one 
transfer.  Now,  as  such  a  measure  will  ccrtoiolr  never  be  passe<l, 
except  vSter  long  discussion  and  agitation  and  repeated  failures,  till  at 
last  it  is  seen  to  be  ineritablc,  it  \ti  probable  that  there  will,  towartla  the 
last,  be  a  kind  of  n\sh  to  get  laud  before  the  law  is  changed ;  and  tliiii  might 
enhance  its  value  considerably,  and  compensate  for  any  slight  subsequent 
fall.  Then,  after  the  Act  has  passed,  estates  will  very  soon  begin  to  drop 
in,  and  these  will  be  altogether  withdrawn  iVom  the  land  market  so  far 
as  inrestmcnt  is  concerned.  This  will  diminish  the  supply  of  saleable 
land,  and  will  thns  tend  to  keep  tip  the  high  prices  prerionaly  attained. 
Again,  we  must  remember  that  to  the  roajoritT  of  piircbascrs  of  laud 
absolute  possession  for  three  generations  (or  three  transfers)  after  them- 
selres  would  be  practically  the  same  as  a  theoretical  perpetuity  of  owner- 
ship ;  for  the  present  perpetuity  of  ownership  of  freehold  land  is,  in  most 
cases,  imaginary,  as  no  man  can  possibly  tell  what  will  become  of  it  ta 
the  third  generation  after  his  decease ;  or,  at  all  events,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so  when  entails  arc  abolished,  snd  this  abolition  of  entails 
is  always  taken  for  granted  as  having  occurred  long  before  the  present 
scheme  comes  into  operation. 

Another  important  consideration  is,  that  all  the  land  of  the  country  will 
be  equally  affected ;  and  it  is  a  great  question  whether  any  such  change 
of  the  law  coulti  lower  lo  value  aU  the  laud  of  the  coantry,  while  its 
population  continued  to  increase.  If  some  districts  were  excepted  and 
retained  their  laud  as  freehold,  while  others  came  under  the  operation 
of  the  new  law,  no  doubt  there  would  be  some  difference  of  i-alue  pro- 
duced, though  even  then  it  would  not  be  much ;  but  as  all  laud  would 
be  at  first  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  and  the  alteration  of  tenure 
would  be  so  remote  that  its  effect  woidd  be  more  sentimental  thau  real, 
it  is  a  qoestion  whether  the  ooutinually  diminishing  supply  of  loud 
would  not  for  a  considerable  time  keep  up  its  full  market  value.  Wbesi 
we  pass  on  to  the  second  or  third  generation  after  the  new  law  had 
come  into  operation,  the  question  becomes  still  more  complicated,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  there  would  be  even  then  any  important 
fall  in  value.  For  by  that  time  so  much  of  the  laud  of  the  country 
would  have  gone  entirely  out  of  the  market  as  a  possible  iuTCstmcot 
(being  held  by  personal  occupiers  under  the  State),  chat  all  other  chuaea 
of  securities,  such  as  railway  dclxrntnres,  tramroad  and  telegraph  shares, 
cotonial  aadmunicijial  bonds,  and  Govcrumiuit  stocks,  would  l)cin  great 
demand,  and,  therefore,  increase  in  value.  This  would  certainly  react 
upon  land ;  and  as  this  could  still  bo  purdiascd  for  two  Uvea  certain, 
with  the  option  of  continuation  at  thoTcry  moderate  State  ground-rent^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  demand  for  the  poorer  classes  of  land  for  oceap*- 
tion  and  improvement,  and  for  more  favnurahle  sites  as  resiliences, 
might  still  keep  it  up  to  nearly  the  fhll  value  it  hsd  when  free- 
hokA,     Even  if  there  were  a  considerable  depreciation,  this  would  bo^ 
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to  a  large  extent,  compcnsuted  by  the  diminution  of  local  and  general 
taxation  that  would  by  this  time  have  been  effected  by  means  of  the 
ground  rents  wliich  had  already  fallen  iu  tu  the  Qovcrumcnt ;  and  it  ia 
not  at  all  improbable  that,  with  a  nominally  lower  value  of  their  land, 
the  landowners  who  remained  in  Ireland  might,  owing  to  the  peace  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  diminished  taxation,  be  really 
better  off  than  tlicy  arc  at  the  present  day. 

Let  us  now  patw  on  to  another  question.  It  is  n  favourite  dogma 
of  Bome  reformer*  that  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system  would  be  got 
rid  of  by  what  they  terra  "  free-trade  in  land."  Tliey  «em  to  think 
that,  if  all  obstacles  to  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  were  abolished, 
if  entails  of  all  kinds  were  forbidden,  and  the  conveyance  of  land  made 
aa  cheap  and  expeditions  as  it  might  easily  be,  the  chief  obstacle  that 
now  exist«  to  the  growth  of  a  body  of  peasant  proprietors  would  be  got 
rid  of.  This  notion  appears  to  me  to  1>e  the  greatest  of  all  deluaions. 
The  real  obstacle  to  peasant  proprietorship  or  small  yeoman  farmers  in 
this  coimtry  is  the  land-hunger  of  the  rich,  who  are  constantly  seeking 
to  extend  their  possessions,  partly  because  land  is  considered  the  securest 
of  all  investments,  and  which,  though  paying  a  small  average  interest, 
uOTords  many  chances  of  great  profits,  but  mainly  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical power,  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  wide-spread  social  inflacnce 
it  carries  with  it.  The  unmber  of  individuals  of  great  wealth  in  this 
country  is  enormous,  and,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  more  reckless 
forms  of  extravagance,  many  of  them  live  far  below  their  incomes  and 
employ  the  surplus  in  extending  their  estates.  The  probabilities  arc 
that  men  of  this  stamp  arc  increasing,  and  will  iucrcase,  and  the  system 
of  fiec'tradc  in  land  would  acrrc  chiefly  to  afford  them  the  means  of 
an  nnlimitcd  gratification  of  their  great  passion.  With  such  men  for 
competitors  in  the  market,  who  will  ever  be  able  to  buy  land  for  i>ersonal 
occupation  and  cultivation  as  a  business  ?  Such  a  course  will  become 
more  and  more  impossible ;  and  nothing  seems  more  likely  to  check 
and  render  dilTicuIt  the  growth  of  a  peasant  proprietary  than  frcc-tradc 
in  land,  with  the  unlimited  power  of  accumubtion  by  wealthy  individuals 
which  such  free-trade  will  render  still  easier  than  before.  This  in- 
creased accumnlation  will  inevitably  exaggerate  the  numerous  evils  of 
absentee  proprietorship,  such  as  management  by  agents,  restriction  of 
agricultural  processes,  disconrngcmcnt  of  improvements,  tlie  preservation 
of  game,  the  system  of  short  building  leases,*  and  a  pauperized  class  of 
agriculttiral  labonrcra ;  and  thus,  although  the  abolition  of  restrictions 
on  the  transfer  of  land  ia  a  valnablo  reform,  and  receives  my  hearty 
siipportj  it  is  yet  utterly  powerless  to  ameliorate  the  evils  inherent  in 
the  unlimited  possession  of  the  soil  of  the  country  by  individual  owners, 
cither  as  a  money  investment  or  as  a  source  of  political  and  social 
power. 

*  I  Atu  infonnfMl  that  «mi*  Inn^owUCTt  will  daw  only  let  th«ir  lui 2  on  hoOdJaf  leases  for 
Hbty  ioBttaul  u(  Uiu  uatial  niin^lj-Qiiii;  jtMra,   nuiI  tt'h«ti  llwj  bivc  the  mttoopolj  of  Bna 
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The  advocates  of  the  views  here  opposetl  sccra  to  have  ovcrlookwl  two 
fundAmeutal  facts — that  the  Innd  of  a  country  U  the  great  e&.^cuHal  of 
human  cxifttcuce,  and,  that  being  fixed  in  quantitr  and  incapablo  of 
incrcasCj  absolute  freedom  to  buy  a&d  sell  it  nmst  result  in  a  monopoly, 
and  in  giving  absolute  jiower  to  the  rich  who  possesB  it  over  the  poor 
who  do  not — a  jxiwer  which,  iu  civiUied  countries,  is  checked  by  pnbUc 
opinion  and  hy  spt-cinl  legislation,  but  is  nevertheless  always  incompa- 
tible with  the  well-beiug  of  a  free  people.* 

Tiie  scheme  I  have  here  developed  destroys  the  monopoly  of  the 
laud— the  very  life-hlood  of  the  nation — by  any  class,  while  it  allow* 
for  the  freest  interchange  and  the  most  unrestricted  use  of  the  land, 

*  In  Mr.  Fron<Ie'«  nunwIal'U  i»[)«r  oo  Irabuid,  in  tb*  NiMUtntk  Ctnt\*ry  for  B«pt*m1>«r 
liun,  be  gives  tbe  foUowiog  cam  of  (probably  igDorftat)  abuM  of  nowvr,  «p|«renUy  fratn  pvr- 
aataX  kiiio«-lodcc.  Hemys:— "XoiBmilclrora  tbo  place  wlicre  I  an  now  writiajj,  an  ratals 
on  the  coMt  i>i  I^voimhini  carao  into  Umi  handa  of  an  EneliBb  diik«.  Tlicm  «h  a  pntnittrc 
rillag*  »[>Qii  it  Qocupivij  by  •aflon,  ]nloU,  uid  6ahermeB,  Mbicli  is  dMoribed  in  '  Domnday 
Boo£' and  wu  tnbabitedat  tbaCoDqaral  by  tbc  actiuJ  forvTatLcn  cf  tfa«  late  tenaata, 
«h3M  namM  Easy  be  read  tfacrc.  The  hrmim  were  out  of  n^axt.  lite  dnkft's  jircd^ocoKfn 
bail  laid  nnt  tiDtning  npon  thrm  for  a  century,  and  had  been  oootented  >itiv  cxactiog  tli« 
{•'Dta.  Wbi-ii  tlio  [ira*«nt  ouoer  CDt«r«d  into  pMHaaiom.  it  waa  muiwotad  to  hun  tbat  if 
the  village  was  to  contiune  it  must  l>e  rebtiilt,  bvt  thai  to  rebuila  it  vosld  be  »  nwdlon 
cxpcDM:  for  the  people,  Hnng  aa  they  did  on  their  wages  la  fl^cnneD  and  arameti,  woold 
oirit  caltivat«  bis  Uml  and  were  usolL-a  to  him.  The  tunuea  wera  Uierefotc  aimply  tnm 
down,  and  nearly  half  the  popalation  was  drivaa  ont  iatotliswotld  to  tind  now  bouec  A 
few-  more  •ovh  instaDcoi  of  tjnranny  might  provoke  a  dungerous  crista." 

Thia  '»  8  lofficiently  rtnlung  qim  of  the  evils  of  landkvdiini  irhidi  ^vea  a  rich  man  tiM 
power  to  t«ar  tlio  poor  man  away  from  his  aaccatnd  homo.  Caa  we  ndty  tra««l  of  our  freo- 
dom  wh«n  oron  cuitnriea  of  occnpatioii  f^ve  tbeae  poor  aaamra  no  rwat  to  live  oo  tlieir 
native  aotl  *  Bat  orcn  thia,  bad  aa  it  ia,  is  as  notliiag  eoBiiared  with  ue  wboleaal*  miany 
we  have  eaoaed  by  fiweiDf  our  laiMt-aysbGra  apoD  a  buva  portion  of  India  Thia  ia  what  a 
ftonKAJ  civiliAD  (((uotod  in  tb«  ^»tr*ma»  for  Septambcr  laat,  p.  320)  atatca  to  be  the  proaent 
condition  of  thf  unhappy  peaaanta  of  fivngal :  "Th«  aamindarand  ryot  are  aamoaanih  aod 
autijcvt.  What  the  xuniauar  aaka  the  iyi>t  wiU  giv«  ;  what  the  temiudar  onlcn,  tbe  nrot 
\rill  olwy.  The  kodlord  will  tax  hia  teoant  for  every  extravaguiM  that  avance.  ambitioa, 
jaidc,  vanity,  or  oUicr  intemperance  may  aii|];ge«t  Itr  wiD  tax  bin  for  tlw  ulary  of  bk 
■nirrn.  for  tbo  payment  ot  his  inoomo  tai,  for  the  pnrebava  of  nn  dspliant  for  bia  own  vmt, 
for  thfi  cost  of  the  atatioMry  of  hia  eatabliahmoBt,  fur  the  paymeot  uf  hia  «xpenaca  to  fisht 
tlitt  aeij^bottriiig  iadigo-placitcr.  (or  the  paymont  a<  bia  fine  when  he  baa  beeo  oonvietBdctf 
an  offence  by  the  RMgutrata.  The  milkman  ffivca  hia  milk,  the  oilmaa  hia  oil,  the  wearer 
Ilia  clotha,  the  oonfectinner  faia  «w«ctiu«at«,  tbe  flahcnnen  bia  fiah.  Tlia  ceraiiKlar  Udm  hia 
ryoiafora  festival,  fur  abirtb,  for  a  fiui«ral,  (or  a  marriage.  Ueleviea  black  mail  on  then 
when  aa  aflnnr  ia  eommitted.    He  eatabltalica  hia  prirato  pound,  and  rulixcs  Ave  annaa  for 

rver}-  bead  M  cattle  that  ia  cangbi  tmapaaaing  on  tlM  rvote'  cropa lluae  gnaari 

pervade  the  whole  aeroindari  ayateoa.  Ia  enuy  aemiitdari  time  ia  a  naib  (depsty),  mder 
the  naib  thcrti  arc  fnimuhtoa  (ageatai,  under  (he  gumaahta  thne  are  piyadas  |b«ililb). 
The  naib  Axacta  a  perqaisite  for  uljastin;;  acconnta  nnnnally.  The  uail>  andjunaahtae 
take  tbeir  ahare  in  the  rt^lar  ocancs  ;  they  hare  other  ceaana  of  thvir  own.  TIm  piyadaa, 
wbcn  they  are  aent  to  luianon  defaulting  ryota,  cxatt  from  Ihem  four  or  tiro  Aonaa  a  day, 
Ic  ia  in  evideDoe  before  tbe  ladigo  Conuumon  that  ia  one  year  a  wmiadari  oatb,  in  tnf 
dittrict  of  Noddei^  extortod  ten  tboDiind  vor<x*  '">ia  hia  austere  ryoCa.  ....  Thu 
ayatcm  of  eeaaca  baa  eaten,  like  nn  iocorable  uiaeaae,  into  the  aocial  organixatinn  i*(  tbv 
ooantnr.  An  eii«n;etia  govcnmn-nt  miithl  hive  ]{Tan>1ed  with  tbe  qiiMtiou,  anl  auecevdnd 
in  aboualttog  a  tyateu  which.  tLouii:h  forbidden  by  law,  ye*  flouruhei  is  undtatiirlied 
hixnrianflC ;  yet  no  one  nuaca  a  hanH  on  IrrhnU  nf  tbe  rynta.  no  one  apcaka  a  worl  iu  t  heir 
inlcreet.  ....  It  wiimia  atmuai  aa  thoujtli  lliey  wrre  doamed  ncrer  to  be  miancipatod 
from  their  preeent  deE:TiuIin]!  life." 

The  raanlt  is  tbat  Um  ryota  exist  alwaya  on  the  vcri;e  of  atarvfttaoo.  Tbcr  were  once,  it 
mnst  be  rememlwrvd,  direct  holdcn  of  tlicir  land  under  Uie  lioferament  Bat  Lord  Oorif 
wallia  and  the  then  Home  Gotenuncnt  of  India  hauded  them  over  tua  Ixxly  of  Lai  r>i>ll«ctera 
(the  nniindaia>  aa  tenanta,  thinking  that  our  Enjctiah  huHUord  eyst^in,  jierfect  in  tb«  eyea 
of  a  landlord  gorannent.  mnat  bt  beat  for  all  tbe  world.  I  be  result  bu  I'cen,  that,  "  iradar 
British  mlp.  tM>  aod  of  India  baa  either  paaecd  or  la  Tut  paimng  int»  tbe  povrrr  nf  land 
apeenlaton  and  mooev.lenderx,  while  the  ancient  landownera  have  been  oonverted  into  half. 
■Utvfd,  povflrty-strtckea  aeriSi  on  the  fields  which  wee*  once  their  own." 
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nnd  for  the  moat  perfect  frcc-tradc  in  land  compatible  with  tlic  liberty, 
the  projfTcss,  nud  the  free  development  of  the  whole  community.  There 
can  be  no  conecivahlc  use  of  the  land  for  which  it  would  not  be  avail- 
able under  the  new  n^gimc.  'Hie  absolute  freedom  of  sulc  of  tenant- 
right  to  intending  occupiers  of  land  would  provide  for  experimental 
cultivation  in  any  direction.  The  capitalist  who  wishcil  to  devote  him* 
self  to  farming  on  a  large  scale  would  first  purehasc  the  tenant-right  of 
some  Inri^e  f»rm,  and  gradually  add  to  it  the  surrounding  farms  as  they 
came  into  the  market,  or  as  he  eould  pcrniiudc  their  owners  to  acll  them 
by  liberal  olfer«.  Farms  would  often  be  broken  up,  and  the  tenant- 
right  to  single  fields  or  small  plots  sold  separatoly  whenever  there  was 
a  demand  fur  sueh  lots,  and  thus  the  industrious  labourer  or  the  retired 
tradesman  would  be  able  to  obtain  jjortious  suited  to  their  respective 
wants.  Spade  husbandry  on  vmall  peasant  propertieii,  and  hu{[e 
luachiiie-cultivated  farms  like  those  of  Western  America,  would  have  an 
equal  chance  of  trial ;  each  district  would  gradually  mei^e  into  that 
style  of  husbandry  which  suited  it  best,  ami  in  no  case  would  there  be 
any  hampering  rcati-ictiuns  tu  check  its  progress.  This  would  be  real 
free-trade  iu  laud  as  opposed  to  its  present  mouopuly  by  the  rich, 
and  would  lead  to  the  freest  and  most  perfect  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country. 

It  ia  very  diBicuIt  to  foresee,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  exonerate, 
the  influence  of  such  a  stale  of  things  on  the  real  welMieiug  of  the 
community.  Judging  From  what  is  known  tu  Ix;  the  clfect  of  extended 
land-ownership  ia  other  countries,  iu  stimulating  to  industry,  in 
diminishing  crime,  and  in  abolishing  pauperism,  and  knowing  the  love  of 
country  people  for  tlieir  home  and  its  associations,  we  may  surely 
anticipate  that  the  land  would  soon  exhibit  the  effec-ts  of  such  favour- 
able conditions  of  life  in  well-cultivatcil  fields  aud  gHrdvus,  conifurtable 
bouses,  and  n  weU-elothed,  well-fed,  aud  oonteuCod  population.*' 

But,  it  will  bo  said,  what  is  now  proposed  is  a  revolution,  and 
a  revolution  more  [Kirteutous  than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen,  since  it 
WDuhl  inevitably  lead  tu  the  cumiileto  exttuctiuu  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  a  class  wliieb  boa  bithci'to  formed  an  important — perhaps 
the  most  important — pari  of  every  community  raised  above  the  savage 
or  numat^l  condition. 

This  is  very  true.      The  change   pro[>oscd  is  indeed  a  great  and  a 

*  Mr.  J.  Boyil  Rinoeu  in  tho  worii  Ktr«a>!y  rcferteat  touyn  :— "Who  (loMitntMc  how 
mnoli  hapiiicr  Kiigliu><l  will  be  wliuii,  jnau^  of  <itw  hTott  iiiait.iion  siirr<>uQ<I«(l  1>>'  iml«« 
baytnwl  iiiilv»<J  one  hDi;«  ]>TTi|i«r(y.  fariuc^?  Iiy  tlio  t»naiit«  nt  will  of  on*'  lAixllnnl.  tillvl  by 
the  nffTC  labovnn,  w)«mi)  yoath  sad  nitohood  knoiv  no  ralKKntiivii  (rvni  ri)iiL:ti  invchiuiii'iU 
twl,  wfaoM  old  Am  MH-K  DO  honiA  bat  th«  ebuDoe  of  cluuity  or  tiw  ccrlAiiity  al  the  work- 
boiiMi,  tliani  (ball  Ik  :i  tiiouiiuHl  eilAtva  of  rkrytug  auu,  wlici-o  vnxh  uwEicr  sli.iU  work  (nr 
blinsolf  nnti  liia  L-liildrvn,  wHvtv  tlio  Ma«e  of  iiHtrpriiilvnoa  sbull  ligbicn  the  liDr>l«-n  or  djtily 
toil,  \.heTe  cilucaticD  flluill  invc  naourow.  nod  xhv  Ulwur  of  yootli  aboU  inflice  fortha 
»u[i)>i:>rt  ><r  a,ij,e.  tyiiaap-tt  bk>'  thcM  oannot.  indcf^l.  Iw  croatad :  they  miut  (rrow.  Ilutour 
itiuinru  nitgtit  Bt  k-ut  U>  l-e  l<>  permit  tliHr  growth,  '  Mr.  KinncAr  tliinks  th*t  free  tnule 
in  l«ad  vi'tll  wnait  their  {^owth.  I  Law  already  iLun-n  butt  «ibt!Ui«ly  irii|in'ibaiila  tbis  it, 
wbilo  it  mi^bt  «vcn  exaeg^-n't^  tuuny  of  tlui  existing  «vils  :  «livr«aa  tb>>  nlau  bi^re  ytapotad. 
iMi&tarUf  Itfiiigs  about  tlic  ttAti>  i>t  t;iin{,>«  wktcb  ia  alluwod  to  bu  eo  hi^'lily  brncficiAb 
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fUnammmtal  mie.  Bat  the  qnestioa  belbie  iu  is»  not  ito  gremtnen  or 
its  ndical  duractcr,  bm  anplT  viKtber  it  voold  be  beneficial  to  the 
coumanitT  »  a  whole,  and,  if  beBe6da],  vbether  it  eoold  be  effected 
-without  iujnsdce  and  wiihoat  danger.  I  diink  I  may  daim  to  hare 
shown  that  the  last  question  maT  be  answered  is  the  affirmative.  On 
the  plan  here  sketched  ovt,  the  cha^e  mi^t  be  eftctcd,  either  witfaoat 
ugwrr  to  anr  indrridnal  other  than  a  paHible^  bot  far  no  meaos  certain, 
defm^tioa  of  his  propmr — and  if  snefa  a  depredation  did  ocmir,  and 
could  be  rahted,  there  wovUd  be  ample  aniUhle  fonds  to  award  com- 
pensatioa.*  Moieover^  there  is  no  fitulitr  advocated  for  the  actual 
pvoposaJte  here  nude,  bat  onlj  for  the  -enoal  principle.  If  it  shonld 
be  ««tiiaated  that  the  termiaarioa  of  ahnfatte  property  in  laud  after 
Ibur  fCttevatwas  would  be  realir  injiirioas  to  ^-rating  landowners  to  any 
t^pveciahle  extent,  then  fire,  or  even  »£x  or  more,  ^noations  or  tians- 
ft«s  wij^ht  be  dsed  upon ;  and  it  is  quite  ponUe  that  a  higher  nambcr 
thau  four  migtht  be  adraiita^cQas  ia  iw*ttn^  the  chan^  more  gradoal  and 
-flel^TUij^  the  final  excuictiun  of  terriOMialism  to  a  more  distant  epoch. 

To  mattT  it  will  do  doabc  be  almost  impossiUe  to  realise  a  state  of 
McietT  in  which  there  wne  no  great  landowners,  no  coontrj  gentlemen 
lirtDg  whoUr  or  matnlT  on  the  rent  of  land.  Ther  will  pictore  to 
thcmselTCs  the  cuancrj  rslapaiag  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  the 
parks  tamed  into  sheep  farms,  the  mansions  into  farmhouses,  and  the 
nohle  plcasore-groonds  into  market-gardeoa.  Bnt  thn-  entirely  orer- 
kxA  the  fiiet  that  the  real  wealth  of  the  coontrr  will  certainly  be 
greater  than  ever,  and  that  eror  maasnn  now  existing,  and  many 
«dditiDBal  ones,  will  still  be  ocenpicd,  poastblT  with  less  of  disj^y  and 
■H^Di&onKe,  hot  often  with  more  of  tasce  and  high  cnltrration.  The 
mere  fact  tlufct  thooaands  of  edocatcd  men  who  now  Utc  comparalirely 
idle  lire*  •»  the  rents  of  their  ancestral  estates  will  be  converted  into 
votiers  fA  trnf,  kind  or  anMber,  must  snrelT  be  a  soorce  of  additional 
wealth  and  pr/w«r  to  the  nation.  Daring  the  transition  state  (all  t^ecks 
in  the  way  of  cntjul  having  been  abolished)  the  sorplos  rerenues  from 
the  land,  or  the  proceeds  of  iu  sale,  will  he  graduaUy  invested  in  other 

*  Ib  taking  isdi  extreme  preeaotiaas  igiiiat  lar  tatcHmnc*  ctcb  viA  the  'ioiti- 
^catal  mtcrotiT  of  exiatiB^  Uadowaen,  I  ba>cbcca  KtaaSHiibvadaiRtDdsIhblTwith 
«nz7  cUm.  and  tr>  sprc  tike  kswtfiAwibleoffEacc  to  a  p>vcrril  voSed  iatcnst.  Hut  I  hsTe 
jff^*  cTca  hrtfaer  ia  tiua  directMa  than  ia  R^vimi  bv  tuiefc  jartrce.  ia  a  case  wlMve  the 
w  ■!  ilia  lit  ■!  tatcnata  of  iad^n^n^  c)»llkt  with  thoae  of  tbc  cwnaitT.  b  ihows  by  tbe 
folhnriitz  remarkaUe  itAtcmnt  on  tbia  rery  poiat.  bj  tit«  Use  >'anajt  W.  S«iuo-.  a  writcr 
yjyn  viif  certaiaJj  not  b«  accnaed  tA  bei^  as  extreme  RadicU  la  hia  Eaaija  oa  *~  Iidaad*' 
{toL  l.  p.  3)  be  aayi : — "  Nor  can  anj  iatcm^  bovena'  tawfal,  be  eoawkfed  prapcrt)-  ^ 
a^i^  tbe  pabtie,  nnleai  it  tie  capaUe  tA  falnattoa.  ^vl  for  ibb  raaaoa:  if  tDcapable  of 
TBtvatiica  it  moat  be  inc^nble  of  crintpcnaatwa.  and  t!:en&>n-.  if  isTiuIable,  vmld  be  an 
ilitiiiiiHint  iMf  barrier  tu  uty  imprDreiDeiit  incocautent  vuli  itsexmente.  If  a  booae  is  to 
W  polled  down,  u»d  iu  >iu  emp'oyed  f->r  pcUic  parpOMa.  the  ewer  nceirea  full  conpen- 
mAkw  for  any  advanta^  coonn^ed  with  it  vbicb  can  be  estimated.  Bat  b«  obtains  oa 
yitfaa  ofeGi'mU.  He  is  not  paid  a  Lu-^r  indenisity  bM^^ose  it  was  tbe  aesU  of  his 
4M«iio^  or  endeared  to  him  by  any  peculiar  MaociatioM.  fin  daimonanysa^  groanda 
^i^fMTenaation.  ia  Riccted,  becaiue,  aa  tbe  snbjeci-matter  ia  incap«tble  of  Talnatiaa.  to 
^j^ivit  "^  ^oqr  to  an  indefinite  amount  of  ftaad  and  extortion  :  nor  iahealiownd 

^  M*  -rad  to  him  by  the  pabbe,  becasae  aoch  a  refnMl  vnahl  W  if  an 

■tewt  of  the  CTWMBinnity." 
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ways.  Some  of  it  will  go  into  genuine  industrial  enterprises  of  various 
kinds ;  while  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  personal  management  and 
improvement  of  a  great  agricultural  estate  (of  which  a  park  and  man- 
sion may  still  form  the  central  part)  will  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
proper  and  most  honourable  occupation  for  the  descendants  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.  The  great  landowner  and  country  gentleman  of 
that  day,  with  an  estate  of  many  thousand  acres,  employing  hundreds  of 
labourers  and  supporting  thousands  of  cattle,  using  the  best  machinery 
and  manures,  developing  in  every  possible  way  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil,  and  as  proud  of  the  health,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  his 
men  as  of  the  breed  and  condition  of  his  horses  and  his  oxen,  will 
certainly  not  be  an  unworthy  successor  of  the  great  landowner  of  to- 
day, who  receives  his  rents  from  half-a-dozen  counties,  and  possesses 
mansions  which  he  never  inhabits  and  estates  which  he  never  visits  but 
for  purposes  of  sport. 

The  impossibility  of  having  any  land  except  for  personal  occupation 
would  render  it  necessary  that  agriculture  should  be  studied  as  a  part  of 
every  gentleman's  education,  in  order  that  whatever  land  he  had  around 
liis  country-house,  whether  park  or  home  farm,  might  be  not  only  a  source 
of  pleasure  but  of  profit ;  and  this  wide  extension  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge would  certainly  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  which  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate. 

Although  sporting  will  necessarily  be  a  far  less  important  feature  in 
country  life  than  it  is  now,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  would, 
altogether  cease.  The  wealthy  could  devote  as  much  land  as  they 
pleased  to  the  preservation  of  game  for  their  own  or  their  friends' 
amusement,  or  sporting  might  take  other  forms  more  suited  to  the 
altered  state  of  the  rural  population,  in  which  both  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence would  be  more  widely  distributed  than  at  present.  Even  if  the 
present  land-system  were  to  continue  unaltered,  we  could  hardly  antici- 
pate that  the  growth  in  population  and  changed  habits  and  ideas  of  two 
centuries  hence  would  leave  the  customs  of  the  country,  as  regards  field 
sports,  what  they  are  now  ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  con- 
jecture further  what  might  happen  to  them  under  such  extremely  changed 
conditions  as  are  here  anticipated. 

Although  the  legislature  and  the  press  may  alike  ignore  it,  there  is 
undoubtedly  growing  up  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  among  a  large  body  of  independent  thinkers,  a  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  the  actual  state  of  things  as  regards  private 
property  in  land.  They  see  that  its  possession  or  enjoyment  by  any  but 
the  wealthy  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  ditGcult,  and  that  its 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners  is  opposed  in  many  ways  to 
the  public  welfare.  They  see  wide  areas  of  common  lands  enclosed,  to 
the  pauperization  of  the  needy  labourer,  and  the  further  enrichment  of 
the  wealthy  landowner ;  while  a  system  of  obsolete  laws  framed  by,  or 
in  the  interests  of,  the  so-called  "  lords  of  the  soil,"  are  now  being 
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The  present  writer  had  his  attention  forcibly  drawn  tD  this  great 
question  about  eighteen  years  ago,  by  the  perusal  of  Herbert  Spencer'a 
demonstration  (in  his  "  Social  Statics")  of  the  immorality  and  impolicy 
of  private  property  in  land,  and  since  that  time  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and 
by  means  of  constant  thought  and  discussion  to  arrive  at  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  Tbjs  he  believes  he  has  at  length  done. 
The  difiBculties  that  surrounded  the  subject  were  many  and  great.  It 
was  necessary,  firstly,  to  find  a  means  of  transferring  the  ownership  of 
the  land  from  individuals  to  the  State  without  taking  anything  away 
from  existing  owners,  or  infringing  any  right,  real  or  sentimental,  which 
they  actually  possess ;  secondly,  to  devise  a  new  tenure  of  the  land 
which  should  combine  all  the  incalculable  advantages  of  safe  possession 
and  transmissible  ownership,  together  with  the  full  benefit  of  every  im- 
provement and  increase  of  its  value,  while  guarding  against  the  recurrence 
of  unlimited  landed  estates,  absentee  landlords,  life-interests,  subletting^ 
building  leases,  restriction  on  improvements,  and  all  the  other  evils 
which  accompany  our  present  system ;  thirdly,  to  avoid  the  dangers 
which  h^vc  been  hitherto  believed  to  be  inherent  in  State-Landlordism — 
jobbery,  favouritism,  waste,  and  the  creation  of  a  vast  addition  to  State 
patronage ;  and,  lastly,  to  render  the  land  a  productive  and  practically 
inexhaustible  source  of  national  income,  and  to  bring  all  these  changes 
about  in  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  by  the  action  of 
a  few  simple  principles  embodied  in  law,  so  that  society  may  have  ample 
time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  and,  during  the  process  uf 
adaptation,  successive  generations  may  grow  up  to  whom  they  will  bear 
the  aspect  of  being  as  natural,  as  orderly,  and  as  beneficial,  as  private 
ownership  does  to  most  of  the  present  generation.* 

All  these  essential  conditions  of  a  true  system  of  land-reform  are 
embodied  iu  the  scheme  now  briefly  explained.  Although  not  really 
injurious  to  existing  landowners,  it  is   not   expected  that   it  will  meet 

•  Although  any  change  of  tlie  nature  here  proposed  mil  no  doubt  be  fiercely  opiKtsed  by 
most  landon-nerB,  nod  will  perhaps  not  bo  admitted  to  diacuBBion  in  Parliament  for  many 
yean,  yet  changes  more  directly  aSectiuK  vested  interests  in  land  have  been  made  in  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Nassau  Seuior  tells  us  in  the  work  already  referred  to  (Ireland,  p.  S), 
that, — "  Until  January,  1834,  no  person  could  inherit  the  freehold  property  of  hia  line^ 
(U'SceniUnts.  On  the  death  of  a  person  possessed  of  such  property,  intestate  and  without 
issue,  leaving  a  father  or  mother,  or  more  remote  lineal  ancestor,  it  went  over  to  his  col- 
lateral relatives.  In  18.^  this  law  was  totally  altered.  In  such  cases  the  property  now 
goes  tu  the  father  or  mother,  or  remoter  lineal  ancestor,  in  preference  to  the  collaterals. 
The  brothers,  uncles,  nephews,  and  cousins  of  lunatics,  or  of  minors  in  such  state  of  health 
OS  tu  be  vei7  unlikely  to  reach  the  age  at  which  they  could  make  a  will  had,  until  the  8rd 
and  4th  Will.  IV.  cap.  UMi  was  passed,  prospects  of  succession  so  definite,  that  in  many 
casi:a  they  would  have  sold  for  considerable  prices.  All  these  interests,  though  lawful  and 
GA]>iible  of  valuation,  have  been  swept  away  without  compensation.  And  it  was  necessary 
that  this  should  be  done  ;  the  old  law  was  obviously  inconvenient,  and  to  have  attempted 
to  compensate  all  those  who,  if  the  principle  of  compensation  had  been  admiEted,  must  have 
been  entitled  to  it,  would  have  involved  such  an  expense  as  to  have  rendered  the  altera- 
tion of  the  law  impracticable."  This  precedent  is  very  valuable,  because  no  such  calculable 
vested  interests  occur  in  the  present  case,  while  the  political  and  social  importance  of  the 
change,  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  bulk  of  the  community,  (»re  vastly  jjreater.  The 
discussion,  therefore,  becomes  limited  to  the  question  whether  the  proposed  change  wonld 
1m  a  bonaiicial  one. 
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fandamnntnl  one.  But  the  question  before  iis  is,  not  its  greatness  or 
its  radical  cliaracUir,  but  simply  whetbcr  it  would  bo  Itencficinl  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and,  if  beneficial,  Trbcther  it  cotild  be  effected 
vithotit  injustice  and  n-ithout  danger.  I  think  I  may  claim  to  hare 
shown  that  the  last  question  may  be  nnttwered  in  the  affirmative.  On 
the  plan  here  sketcheti  out,  the  change  might  be  effected,  citlior  without 
injury  to  any  individual  other  than  a  poMible,  hut  by  do  means  ccrtaio, 
depreciation  of  his  property — and  if  such  a  depreciation  di<l  occnr,  and 
could  be  valued,  there  would  be  ample  available  funds  to  award  com- 
pensation.* Moreover,  there  is  no  finality  advocate/1  for  the  actual 
proposals  here  made,  but  only  for  the  general  principle-  If  it  »hould 
be  estimated  that  the  termination  of  absolute  property  in  land  after 
four  generations  would  be  really  iojurions  to  existing  landowners  to  any 
■appreciable  extcut,  then  live,  or  even  six  or  more,  generations  or  ttnas- 
fera  might  be  fixed  upon ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  higher  number 
tbaa  four  might  be  advantageous  in  making  the  change  more  gradual  aud 
•deferring  the  final  extinction  of  tcrritorialism  to  a  more  distant  epoch. 

To  mauy  it  will  uo  doubt  be  almost  impossible  to  realize  a  state  of 
society  in  which  there  were  uo  great  landowners,  uo  country  gentlemcu 
living  wholly  or  mainly  ou  the  rent  of  laud.  They  will  picture  to 
themselves  the  country  relapsing  into  a  state  of  semi' barbarism,  the 
parks  turned  into  sheep  farms,  the  mansions  into  farmhouses,  aud  the 
noble  pleasure-grounds  into  market- gardens.  Dut  they  entirely  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  real  wealth  uf  the  country  will  certainly  be 
greater  than  ever,  and  that  every  mansion  now  existing,  and  many 
additional  ones,  will  still  be  occupieil,  possibly  with  less  of  display  and 
magnificence,  hut  often  with  more  of  taste  aud  high  culttvutiuu.  The 
mere  fact  that  thousands  of  educated  men  who  now  live  comparatively 
idle  lives  on  the  rents  of  their  ancestral  estates  will  be  converted  into 
workers  of  one  kind  or  another,  must  surely  be  a  source  of  additional 
wealth  and  power  to  the  nation.  During  the  tramtitiou  state  (all  checks 
iu  the  way  of  eutuil  having  been  abolished)  the  surplus  revenues  from 
the  land,  or  the  proceeds  of  its  sale,  will  be  gradually  iuvested  iu  other 

*  In  taking  such  cxtrene  precautions  ngaiast  any  interference  tvta.  witli  ttao  "  sifoti- 

every  clww.  Mid  to  gir*  tho  l««at|ioHil>lool['mc«  to  a  poit-curf nl  vMteil  intvreat.  That  1  b»va 
gone  even  AirUiL*r  in  ttiia  dircctiou  tbivu  is  rLi^niitil  ay  sitniile  Jtutice,  in  a  cu«  wbere  tbe 
eentiniGDt&I  iutcrefits  of  iodividuals  contlict  with  thoae  of  too  community,  ia  abuvn  \>f  ihm 
following  r«Riark«bIo  statement  on  this  rcr)'  f^^int,  by  tbc  l*t«  Nammi  W.  .Senior,  a  wriUtr 
who  willoCTtMnly  notbeaccuKituf  Iwing  An  cxtrcmi:  Radicul  Is  liii  Kmuys  on  "  Irvluid" 
{vol.  L  p.  3)  he  nys  : — "Nur  can  any  intvra-t,  liowever  Uwfnl,  he  ccinaifletT'*!  proper^  u 
•guDM  tliv  publi«,  unleM  iCIni  c*}MW«of  v*liiAtiua.  Ami  fcr  this  rcAsoti:  if  inaptlif*  uf 
valiiAtioii  it  most  be  ioca|)AliIe  of  eompcanliaa,  and  thvrvfoiv.  if  invtoloblc,  woiUa  be  kn 
inwrnKniBteblc  faetrier  tu  Any  improvement  irxwDiistciitwilli  ilscsiBtcbM.  If  a  iMMite  is  to 
be  vnllttl  (town,  and  it*  site  rm[iliiynil  fur  public  inir{)OSCa,  t(i«  owih-t  rtctWtn  U\\\  conipea* 
■aatum  for  asy  advautaiiw  ouuu«t:1e<l  with  it  wbkn  ran  be  e»tiiiiat«(t  But  be  obtuna  oti 
ftttiiut  oftetitnii.  lie  la  not  paid  a  lai^r  indetnnity  bccjiiac  it  vaa  tbe  acat  of  his 
anocetorSi  or  endeftrcd  Ui  liini  by  any  peciUur  aMociatioiia.  Hia  claim  on  nnyio'^b  ^n>undi 
for  conpeDiatioii,  ia  reiected,  bet-au*r.  a«  tbe  oubje^nMttef  ii  iii(-n|uib]e  uf  vaiuatiooi,  to 
aUow  it  would  u[>en  a  ooorfca  an  tuilrttuiU.-  imounl  «r  fraud  and  aitt«'li'<ti ;  nor  is  b«altAfre4 
to  rcfujt;  tbe  bergaia  oflbeed to  liiia  by  thi>  publiv,  liecatue  aucb  a  rcfitia]  would  bn  incon 
aMent  with  tbe  geocrai  intcreit  of  tbe  ootniaBiuty." 
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Some  of  it  will  go  into  frenuine  industrial  enterprises  of  Tarious 
Itiiids  ;  while  it  is  not  imi)robabIc  that  the  pcwonal  management  and 
improvement  of  u  great  agricultTiral  estate  (of  which  a  park  and  man- 
sion niav  still  form  the  ecntral  pari)  wtU  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
proper  and  mo»t  tiouourablc  occupation  for  the  dcAcendauts  of  the 
landed  aristocracy.  The  great  landowner  and  conntry  gentleman  of 
tliat  day,  with  ati  estate  of  many  thousand  acres,  employing  lumdreds  of 
labonrers  and  supporting  thousands  of  cattle,  using  the  best  machinery 
and  manures,  developing  iu  cverj'  possible  way  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  soil,  and  as  proud  of  the  health,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  his 
men  as  of  the  breed  uud  couditiou  of  his  horses  and  liis  oxen,  will 
certainly  not  be  an  unworthy  successor  of  the  great  landowner  of  to- 
day, who  receives  his  rents  from  hatf-a-dozen  counties,  and  possesses 
mansions  which  he  never  inhabits  and  estates  which  be  never  visits  but 
for  purposes  of  s[K)rt. 

The  inipossihilily  of  having  any  lanil  except  for  pemoiial  occupation 
would  i-cndcr  it  necessary  that  agriculture  should  be  studied  os  a  part  of 
every  gentleman's  cdnoutioii,  in  order  that  whatever  land  he  had  around 
liis  country-house,  whether  parlt  or  home  farm,  might  be  nut  only  a  source 
of  pleasure  hut  of  profit ;  and  this  wide  extension  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge would  entaiidy  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  country  which  it  is 
imposHihle  to  e&liniatc. 

Although  sporting  will  ne>crttsarily  be  a  far  less  important  feature  in 
country  life  ilian  it  is  now,  there  is  no  reason  to  Ihink  it  would 
altogether  cease.  The  wealthy  ronid  devote  as  much  land  an  they 
pleased  to  the  preservation  of  game  for  their  own  or  tlicir  friends' 
amusement,  or  s[)orting  might  take  other  formn  more  suited  to  the 
altered  state  of  the  riirni  pojiulntion,  in  which  both  wealth  and  intclli* 
genCG  would  ho  more  widely  distnhuted  than  at  present.  Even  if  the 
present  land-system  were  to  continue  nnnltercd,  we  could  liardly  antici- 
pate that  the  growth  in  population  and  changed  habits  and  ideas  of  two 
centuries  hence  would  leave  the  customs  of  the  country,  as  regards  field 
sports,  what  thrr  arc  now ;  and  it  is  therefore  qnitc  unnecessary  to  con- 
jecture further  what  might  happen  to  them  under  such  extremely  changed 
conditions  as  arc  here  anticipated. 

Although  the  legislature  and  the  press  may  alike  ignore  it,  there  is 
undoubtedly  growing  up  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  among  a  large  body  of  independent  thinkers,  a  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  with  the  actual  state  of  things  as  regards  private 
property  in  land.  They  see  that  its  possession  or  enjoyment  hy  any  but 
the  -wealthy  is  yearly  becoming  marc  and  more  difficult,  aud  that  its 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  owners  is  opposed  in  many  ways  to 
the  public  welfare.  They  see  wide  areas  of  common  lands  enclosed,  to 
the  pauperization  of  the  needy  labourer,  and  the  further  enrichment  of 
the  wealthy  landowner ;  while  a  system  of  obsolete  laws  framed  by,  or 
in  the  interests  of,  the   so-called  "  lords  of  the  soil/'  arc  now  being 
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everywhere  strained  against  any  free  and  adequate  enjoyment  of  their 
native  land  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  They  find  themselves 
often  shut  out  from  the  downs  and  moors  and  picturesqne  mountains, 
almost  all  of  which  are  said  to  have  private  owners  who  may,  and  often 
do,  enclose  them ;  while  the  very  rivers  and  streams,  which  ought  to  be 
as  free  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  as  the  winds  of  heaven  or  the  light  of 
the  sun,  are  every  where  being  monopolized  for  the  exclusive  pleasures  of 
the  rich.  Even  the  beautiful  country  lanes,  with  their  wide  margins  of 
grass,  and  banks  often  shaded  with  trees  and  adorned  with  wild  flowers 
— lanes  which  afford  the  purest  delight  to  the  constantly  increasing 
population  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  which  are  often  the  only 
examples  of  picturesque  Nature  within  their  reach,  are  now  constantly 
being  stolen  from  them  by  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  fields  who  (often,  no 
doubt,  without  legal  justification)  fence  in  the  narrow  roadway,  in  order 
to  add  a  few  perches  to  their  land ;  while  everywhere  we  find  what 
irere  once  pleasant  footpaths  either  stopped  altogether  or  shot  in  by 
obstructive  fences.  This  land-monopoly  of  the  rich  pursues  the  mass  of 
the  people  even  to  their  homes,  since  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  crowded, 
badly  built,  and  often  unhealthy  houses,  because  so  many  landowners  will 
only  grant  land  on  building-leases  and  at  high  ground-rents,  in  order 
to  enrich  their  unborn,  and  perhaps  unworthy  successors,  at  the  expense 
of  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  freedom  of  the  present  generation. 
And,  lastly,  they  see  that  these  great  landowners  are,  as  a  class,  the 
opponents  of  all  progress,  the  upholders  of  cruel  and  obsolete  gamc- 
lawa,  and  that  they  possess  legal  powers  and  privileges  virtually  giving 
them  a  command  over  others  which  in  a  free  country  no  class  of  citizens 
ought  to  possess.  This  wide-spread  feeling  of  discontent  manifests 
itself  in  Ireland  in  land-leagues  and  tenant-right  associations,  and  in 
other  more  destructive  forms ;  white  in  England  there  is  a  very  general 
but  as  yet  undefined  belief  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Nationalization  of  the  Land.*  The  danger  is,  that  all 
reform  should  be  opposed  too  long,  and  the  people,  in  whose  hands 
political  power  now  rests,  should  at  last  insist  upon  some  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  remedy  which,  while  bringing  ruin  on  many  should  only 
afford  a  temporary  and  imperfect  cure  of  the  disease. 

*  PropoflolB  for  the  nationftlizfttion  of  the  land  have  received  comparatavely  little  attentioD 
by  modem  writers,  becaoBe  it  has  been  asntnitd  that  prttent  ownera  must  be  paid  its  full 
nine,  and  this  was  clearly  impoaaible.  Thus  in  the  recently  published  vork  of  Mr.  J. 
Boyd  Kinnear,  in  a  cbapter  on  this  sobiect,  we  tind  such  statements  as  the  following  : — 
"Under  the  broader  form  of  the  propoBiJ  the  first  step  is  that  the  State  shall  purchase  the 
land  from  its  prtunt  t/unen,  either  cfimpulaorily  or  by  agreemeut,  but  in  either  case  ^ying 
iufall  ralve''  (p.  106).  And  again  : — "There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  in  principle  to 
the  State  taking  possession  of  all  the  laud  in  the  realm,  on  the  underetanditic,  wAirA  u 
olteayiinctuPtd  in  the  propwn/,  that  it  shall  compensate  the  present  owners,"  These  quo- 
tfttions  from  oce  of  Uic  latest  and  best  informed  writers  on  the  land  question  Bu£BcieuUy 
prove  that  previous  writers  have  not  seen  how  the  land  may  become  State  property  without 
pajing  for  it  and  yet  without  injury  to  any  one  ;  and  this  is  the  very  essence  o\  the  questioa 
which  determines  its  practicability.  &Iy  plan  not  only  does  this,  but  it  also,  as  already 
shown,  completely  removes  the  dilhcnlty  of  State- Landlord  ism  by  retaining  the  tenant-right 
aa  aaleabte  snd  heritable  projierty — a  system  which  has;  been  in  actual  opemtion  on  Lord 
f  ortnnouth'B  estatea  in  Ireland  tor  more  than  htlf  a  century,  and  with  the  most  beneficial 
jemlta. 
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T)ic  prescDt  wnter  had  his  attcntioa  forcibly  drawn  t:)  this  great 
question  about  eightecu  years  ago,  by  the  perusal  of  Herbert  SjKiicer's 
demouatratioa  (in  his  "  Social  Statics")  of  the  immorality  and  impolicy 
of  private  property  iii  laud,  and  since  that  time  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  acquainted  witli  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject^  and 
by  means  of  eoustant  thought  and  discussion  to  arrive  at  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  TIijs  he  believes  he  has  at  length  done. 
The  diilicultios  that  mirronndod  the  subject  were  many  and  great.  It 
M-a»  uccessar)',  firstly,  to  find  a  means  of  transferriug  the  ownership  of 
the  laud  from  individuals  to  the  State  without  taking  anything  away 
from  existing  owners,  or  infringing  any  right,  real  or  scntimeutal,  which 
they  actually  powtess ;  secondly,  to  devise  a  new  tenure  of  the  land 
which  should  contbino  all  the  incalculable  advantages  of  safe  possession 
and  trauamtssiblc  ownership,  togcthrr  with  the  full  benefit  of  every  im- 
provement and  increase  of  ita  ralnc,  Avhilc  guarding  against  the  rccnrrcncc 
of  unlimited  landed  estates,  absentee  landlords,  Itfc-intcrcsts,  aublcttingj 
building  lenses,  rwtriction  on  improvements,  and  all  the  other  evils 
which  accompany  our  present  system  :  thinlly,  to  avoid  the  dangers 
which  have  Wen  hitherto  believed  to  be  inherent  in  State- Landlordism— 
jobbery,  fa\-onritism,  waste,  and  the  creation  uf  a  vast  addition  to  State 
patronage ;  aTid,  lastly,  to  render  the  land  a  productive  aud  prBcticelly 
inexhanstiidc  source  of  national  income,  and  to  bring  all  these  changes 
about  in  a  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  manner,  by  the  action  of 
a  few  simple  principles  embodied  >u  law,  so  that  society  may  have  ample 
time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions;  and,  during  the  |>roccas  of 
adaptation,  successive  generations  may  grow  up  to  whom  they  will  bear 
the  aspect  of  being  as  natural,  as  orderly,  and  as  beneficial,  as  private 
ownership  does  to  most  of  the  present  generation.* 

All  these  essential  conditions  of  a  true  system  of  land-reform  arc 
embodied  iu  the  scheme  now  bricfiy  explained.  Although  not  really 
iDJnrious  to  existing  landowners,  it  is   not  expected  that   it  will  meet 

*  .Utbvugb  uiy  chauMv  of  the  iiaturo  here  propowd  will  no  doubt  bo  flMcoly  oui)C«ed  by 

■awtUudawoere,  and  wUI|ierk3{isnot  be  ndmitt^'d  to  diectwrion  in  I'arllainoiit  Inr  nmny 

^ouv,  y«t  vbiiDjjCft  more  din'ctJf  affecting  v*«teil  mter«»U  in  land  Iiav«  been  made  iu  tlie 

\  fimaititcftitur}-.     Mr.  Nstwia  S«oior  t*UaD»  iotlia  work  ali'e;M]Trcf«m?tl  to  (IraUiid.p.  8), 

'  tliat,—  "  t'util  January.  I$34,  iiq  penon  could  inlerit  Ibo  frcHiDld  property  vi  UU  liacsl 

'  dewendaiitA.    0»  lb«  dcatli  of  &  psrsoD  pMaeMuL  of  nich  pro£MTty,  istcstata  aitii  witliout 

Imuc,  ImviDg  a  father  or  niiitlter,  or  mor«  rtntoto  linctl  auetstor,  it  «'onl  over  to  hia  col- 

latitTnl  rvlativr*.     In  IH.IS  thia  Law  wad  tntnlly  nltmril.     In  snch  mars  thr  [impcrty  now 

fDua  til  Ihe  fattior  or  luutbtr.  or  rviootcr  lineal  aiiceator,  iu  prcfvreuoe  to  tbo  coUatetAb. 
b«  brotLcnt.  iiucU's,  ne|»heW9,  uid  ooutiiM  of  tunatiod,  or  al  uioora  ia  Biiob  ittte  of  boaltJi 
>««  to  bv  vtyty  nnlikcly  to  rench  tlie  n^  ftt  vhich  tticy  conld  m&Uo  n  will  tiad,  nutU  the  3rd 
nnil  4tb  Wtll.  IV.  i;ap.  lOR  waji  paunl,  prgiqtccta  of  anccnaian  tn  dnfiiiit«,  tliat  in  man* 
Caiaa  the<y  u  <>4dd  lin^D  nuld  for  conaidorable  iincea.  .Ml  these  iut«re(U,  tln^igb  lawful  ana 
«aj)Ali]«  of  valuiitiuu,  have  bwn  awopt  away  without  compcusatioa.     And  it  wm  OMcasuy 

I  tMt  tliia  abriuU  li<>  ilonti ;  the  old  law  wm  obvionaly  inconvri^icnt,  and  to  hav*  »tt«iunt«a 
tof'ti  k!1  tliuw  tt-li9,  if  tho  priucijilo  ol  oompeiuaiiun  liail  Ixmn  ailniiUcd,  mtut  bave 

bc<  II  it,  would  bave  iuvalred  ancb  an  «vpen»e  w  to  Lave  reuduKd  the  altera 

turn  ".  .i—  .-.  tuipracticnlflc"    Thu  prwodcoit  Uvvry  valuable,  because  noaucb  calctd^o 

■  voitedintcrestoooaar  in  Ihe  jirnocnt  coaa,  wliile  t)>c  iwlilica]  ami  aocial  iiniMrtAoeool  tltB 
«haBge,  and  ila  botKlicinl  eflvL-ta  on  Ibo  tiulk  of  tbt-  ixiiiiiiiuiUtj,  nrv  vantly  ftreater.  Tbe 
diicuiaiiNi,  tbercrone,  b<:<oiu«s  limited  to  tb*  qit«tio»  whotbrr  tbo  propofed  duuig«  would 
1»  a  iMHiellutal  one. 
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with  any  support  from  them,  since  it  has  not  been  framed  in  their 
exdasive  interest,  but  vith  a  Tiew  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the  title  of  this  paper  is  mis- 
leading, since  the  argnments  I  hare  used  are  equally  applicable  to- 
£ngland  as  to  Ireland.  This  is  quite  true.  The  principles  laid  down  are 
of  uniTersal  application,  but  the  time  and  the  mode  of  applying  sach 
principles  are  matters  of  expediency.  The  land-question  in  Ireland  is  a 
burning  one.  It  is  a  source  of  chronic  discontent  and  disaffection,  and 
is  likely  to  be  so  ia  spite  of  all  the  patchwork  remedies  that  may  be 
applied  to  it.  More  than  anything  else  it  maintains  the  antagonism  ot 
the  Irish  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament,  an  antagonism  which 
has  onhappily  too  much  justification,  and  which,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
will  be  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  the  legislative  machine,  and  thus  be 
directly  injurious  to  every  British  subject.  The  solution  of  the  Irish, 
land-question  is,  therefore,  ui^eut.  It  is  of  importance  to  every  one 
tiiat  it  should  be  settled  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis,  and  this  can 
ncTer  be  the  case  unless  the  true  principles  of  land-tenure  are  discovered 
and  acted  upon.  The  present  scheme  is,  therefore,  proposed  to  be 
applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Ireland  alone.  It  is  claimed  that  its 
Tery  gradual  operation — which  to  some  will  appear  an  objection — 
renders  it  far  safer  and  more  likely  to  be  effective  than  more  heroic 
measures,  while  its  discussion  need  not  interfere  with  any  remedial 
legislation  which  the  present  Parliament  is  able  or  willing  to  enact. 
It  is  further  claimed  that  it  is  founded  on  priuciples  of  abstract  justice, 
and  that,  while  respecting  all  existing  rights  and  possessions,  it  will 
ultimately  abolish  that  system  of  unlimited  property  in  land  which  was 
founded  originally  by  conquest,  oppression,  or  rapine,  and  which,  although 
perhaps  useful  in  a  transition  stage  of  civilisation,  is  incompatible  with 
our  national  well-being,  or  with  the  general  happiness  and  advancement 
of  the  commnnity. 

To  the  independent  Liberals  of  Great  Britain  and  to  the  long-snffering 
Irish  nation  I  now  submit  this  paper,  asking  only  for  a  careful  perusal, 
an  unprejudiced  consideratiou,  and  a  searching  criticism  of  my  proposals. 

Alfred  K.  Waluce. 


THE  RELATION  OF  CHRISTIAN  BELIEF  TO 
NATIONAL  LIFE. 


M  THIERS  ia  reported  to  hare  said  to  a  deputation  of  Frencb 
•  Protestants  vho  had  an  interview  with  him  on  some  question 
connected  with  their  Synod, "  Were  there  more  of  your  way  of  thinking 
in  France,  I  should  have  more  hope  of  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  the  Republic."  Disciple  as  he  was  of  Voltaire,  he  was  statesman 
enough  to  understand  the  value  of  clear,  earnest  Christian  belief  ia 
purifying  and  elevating  national  life.  He  knew  that  the  habitual 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  thoughts  and  duties  involved  in  an 
intelligent  Christian  profession,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  afl'airs  of  a 
free  Christian  community,  would  tend  to  create — we  can  only  speak  of 
tendencies  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  perfection — a  stability  of  character, 
a  moderation  of  temper,  and  a  constancy  of  action,  which  are  invalu- 
able to  members  of  political  societies.  And  this  intuition  of  M.  Thiers- 
the  history  of  this  country  has  signally  confirmed.  Our  agnostic  critics 
would  probably  say  of  us,  meaning  no  great  compliment,  that  on  the 
whole  we  are  the  most  Christian  people  upon  earth.  There  is  no 
people  whose  institutions  have  been  so  peacefully  and  constantly 
leavened  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  or  whose  character  has  been 
BO  largely  moulded  by  its  hand.  There  has  been  storm  and  strife 
enough  in  our  religious  history,  but  stilJ,  on  the  whole,  compared  with 
that  of  other  European  nations,  it  has  been  a  record  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress. The  English  people  took  kindly  to  Christianity  from  the  first. 
The  old  English  Church  was  distinguished  from  the  earliest  age  by  its 
piety  and  culture.  In  Beeda  it  gave  the  first  Christian  scholar,  in  the 
modem  sense,  to  Europe;  in  Alcuin  the  first  minister  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  Boniface  the  ablest  of  missionary  priests.  Alfred  pre- 
fixed large  extracts  from  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  his  book  of  laws. 
The  moment  that  the  vulgar  English  became  fit  for  literary  use,  Wyclif 
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made  it  the  vehicle  of  a  whole  libraiy  of  Christiaa  tracts  and  translations ; 
and  he  sent  forth  itinerating  preachers  after  the  fashion  of  the  friars,  whose 
exhortations  and  instructions  were  received  with  enthnsiasm  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  Our  great  religious  reformation  was  carried 
through,  on  the  whole  peacefully,  by  the  constitutional  oi^ans  of  the 
nation ;  it  was  the  work  of  the  English  people  reforming  their  religious 
estate.  In  the  earlier  Stuart  era  our  people  were  literally  nursed  on 
the  narratives  and  exhortations  of  the  Bible  ;  and  the  greatest  political 
convulsion  through  which  the  nation  has  ever  passed,  was  at  bottom  a 
struggle  to  mak^  the  word  of  God  more  honoured  and  observed  in  the  land. 

Be  it  our  strength,  or  be  it  our  weakness,  we  have  been  in  all  ages 
an  eminently  Christian  people,  as  far  as  Christian  culture  and^inQuence 
could  make  us  so ;  and  it  happens,  naturally  enough  xn  our  judgment, 
but  strangely  enough  one  would  think  in  the  atheists',  that  there  is, 
and  always  has  been,  a  stability,  a  firmness  of  balance,  in  our  political 
institutions,  a  moderation  and  respect  for  opponents  in  our  political 
habits,  and  a  fellowship  of  the  classes,  a  unity,  in  our  social  relations, 
which,  lamentably  imperfect  as  they  are,  ore  yet  quite  vrithout  parallel 
among  the  nations  of  the  West.  There  are  dangerous  shocks  and  crises 
from  time  to  time,  and  there  are  social  antipathies  and  hates  at  all 
times,  enough  to  sadden  and  to  shame  us ;  but  still  our  political  con- 
dition and  character  would,  we  imagine,  compare  favourably  in  point  of 
stability,  moderation,  and  unity,  in  the  judgment  of  any  but  over-culti- 
vated critics,  with  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Of  course  it  will  be  said,  and  most  justly,  that  there  are  many 
reasons  Cor  this.  Wc  come  of  a  good  stock.  The  English  have  always 
had  strong  political  heads,  not  easily  made  giddy  or  thrown  off  the 
poise.  Then  the  constitutional  form  of  our  Government  from  the 
earliest  age,  the  germs  of  which  our  fathers  brought  with  them  &om 
the  marsh  lands  where  the  legend  of  Beowtdf  had  birth,  has  tended 
mightily  to  assure  the  stabilility  and  permanence  of  our  institutions. 
We  are  naturally,  as  we  are  told  till  we  are  somewhat  weary  of  it,  a 
law-abiding  people ;  and  to  these  elements  in  our  national  character, 
it  is  said,  our  political  success  is  to  be  credited,  and  not  to  our  Christianity. 
But  surely  it  is  a  thing  for  anti-Christian  politicians  to  ponder  over, 
that  Christiauty  happens  to  have  rooted  itself  most  firmly  among  a 
people  with  these  institutions  and  habits.  It  is  surely  a  very  notable 
fact  that  a  nation  with  such  a  noble  and  glorious  political  history 
as  ours,  is,  among  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  the  one  which  holds  itself 
most  deeply  indebted  to,  and  most  strongly  influenced  by,  the  Bible. 
Hegel  says,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History,"  that  the  destiny  of  the 
German  peoples  is  to  be  the  bearers  of  tl:e  Christian  principle.  It 
is  the  crowning  honour  of  Christianity  as  a  principle  of  infinence  on  the 
life  of  political  communities,  that  it  finds  itself  most  at  home  where 
such  institutions,  and  such  moral  and  mental  qualities,  as  the  German, 
reign ;  it  proves  thus  its  capacity  to  be  the  world-religion,  for  with  thia 
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character  and  these  iiistitutloas  lie  the  future  of  maukind.  But  in  this 
respect  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Gcrmna  temple  is  Knglaud.  Aud 
the  fact  that  C'hristiaiiity  Ua^  been  from  the  first  so  profoumlly  mixed 
vith  our  jifCf  is  the  most  notatile  fai^t  iu  its  history  as  well  ns  in  ouns  ; 
and  it  is  the  maaculiuc  parent  of  the  political,  intellectual,  and  indus- 
trial supremacy  wliirh  we  hiivc  nlways  enjoyed. 

It  secina  a  straiigc  result  of  these  twelve  hundred  years  of  Christian 
culture,  that  some  of  our  most  thouj^htful  and  accomplished  teachers 
are  now  pressing  on  us  the  question,  whether,  on  the  whole,  Christianity 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  National  progress,  and  sng^sting,  that  perhaps 
more  constructive  force  would  bo  yielded  by  atheism,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for -which  a  Sintc  sulisisti.  Happily  our  Christian  estate  as  a 
nation  has  also  its  grand  stability,  the  fruit  of  the  toil  and  sneriRce  of 
some  of  the  world's  noblest  men  through  more  than  a  millenninm  of 
our  history.  AVe  can  afford  to  hear  the  question  discussed  with  great 
composure,  sure  that  when  the  storm  of  strife  has  passed  over  us,  wc 
shnll  find  ourselves,  thanks  to  the  storm,  in  a  larger,  lircer,  and  purer 
Chrislian  world,  nod  above  ns  a  clearer  hcavcu.  But,  instead  of  being 
flurried  or  dishcarteued  by  this  strange  phcnomenoo,  it  is  better  to  try 
to  understand  it.  Much  of  its  formidable  character  will  vanish,  if  wc 
trace  it  to  its  springs. 

It  is  against  the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  I  mean  of  all  Churches, 
that  the  intellect  of  Uie  age  is  iu  such  deadly  revolt ;  the  ideas  and 
aims  of  Christianity,  ai.J  the  spirit  of  Christ's  raiuistry,  seem  to  hare 
stronger  hold  Ihau  ever  upon  men,  and  wield  a  strange  power  even  over 
the  atheist's  heart.  Tlic  Kvaugelical  movement  has  been  for  the  last 
century  the  dominant  spiritual  inllucucc  un  society  in  Kiiglaud,  aud  it 
is  only  in  the  last  geueratiou  that  it  has  br^n  to  fail;  white  its  wurk 
in  the  great  M'orld  is  far  larger  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  dealt 
largely,  almust  exclusively,  like  the  Church  of  the  apostolic  days,  nith 
the  individual  soul.  Men  had  to  l>c  isolated  and  made  conscious  of 
their  individual  res|ion&ibilities.  Thoy  had  again,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Advent,  to  be  trained  to  think  and  act  ax  spiritual  men.  It  was  the 
first  iieccssarj'  step  to  their  higlier  development.  Much  of  the  "  Kspe- 
ricDce  "  which  fills  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Evangelical 
movement,  is  a  stage  in  the  training ;  and  it  can  only  be  understood  by 
thofic  who  have  an  eye  to  trace  the  first  forms  of  the  unfolding  of  man's 
higher  life.  "  What  sliall  I  do  to  he  saved  't"  was  the  question  which 
it  was  the  aim  nf  the  preacher  to  elicit  from  the  awakened  conscience. 
"  Believe  on  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  he  saved,"  was  the 
ready  response.  Men  were  earnestly  eibortcd  every  where  to  seek  sal- 
Tfltion.  It  became  tlic  watchword  of  the  movement,  for  it  was  a  larger 
and  nobler  tiling  than  a  party  ;  and  it  was  the  supreme  concern  of  all 
who  were  reoogni^  as  walking  in  the  statutes  of  life.  And  this, 
through  man's  narrow  aud  selfish  oonrcption  of  what  salvation  means, 
had  in  course  of  time  a  narrowing  aud  lowering  influence.     It  is  im- 
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possible  to  tfaiDk  too  mucli  about  salvation,  if  salvation  is  understood  to 
mean  spiritual  bcaltU  and  soundness ;  it  vilL  then  be  sought  in  noble 
and  strenuous  fulBiraeot  of  dut^  to  the  world  around  us,  and  in  the 
godly  exercise  of  all  the  powers  in  domestic^  social,  and  political  life. 
13ut  it  is  easy  to  think  a  great  deal  too  much  about  salvation,  if  it  is 
understood  to  mean  safety,  and  to  a  very  narrow  and  selfish  notion  of 
safety  the  Evangelical  doctrine  gradually  contracted  itself;  while  it  put 
the  great  world,  with  all  its  rich  interests  and  fruitful  activities,  under 
a  ban.  And  then  arose  a  determined  revolt.  A  theology  without 
humanity  tempted  man  to  dream  of  a  humanity  without  God  and 
Christ.  Tlie  Church,  hugging  its  privileges,  proscribed  "  the  world,"  as 
belonging  to  another  realm,  as  ia  truth  much  of  it  did;  the  world 
having  learnt  its  lesson  from  the  Church,  in  natural  revenge  is  now 
proscribing  the  Gospel^  and  tries  hard  to  make  it  appear  that  society  can. 
get  on  excellently  well  without  any  Christian  belief  at  all. 

I  am  very  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  anything  like  a  complete 
account  of  the  genesis  of  agnosticism,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  has 
very  much  to  do  with  it ;  though  other  influences  from  the  secular 
sphere  play  their  part.  Men — and  women  especially — in  these  days 
are  a  little  overpowered  by  the  flood  of  new  knowledge  which  pours 
in  upon  them.  They  are  not  over- educated,  they  are  over-informed.  A 
kind  of  rapture  seizes  them  as  they  survey  the  broad  and  splendid 
plains  of  knowledge  which  they  command  from  their  educational 
Pisgah,  and  they  dream  for  the  moment  that  knowledge  is  king.  Away 
with  all  the  metaphysical  and  theological  legends  which  have  instructed 
or  amused  the  childhood  of  our  race ;  now,  in  its  full-grown  manhood, 
it  is  positive  knowledge  which  will  rule  the  world !  The  time  will  come 
when  they  will  estimate  more  justly  than  they  do  now  how  much  in 
one  way  and  how  little  in  another  knowledge  will  do  for  them,  and  then 
the  Word,  who  was  in  the  beginning,  will  again  be  seen  to  be  the 
Light,  because  He  ia  the  Life  of  men. 

Again,  the  very  rapid  discoveries  of  science  in  the  domain  of  the 
Cosmos,  bring  what  the  philosophers  consider  as  facts  established  beyond 
all  controversy  into  violent  collision  with  the  cosmogony  and  the  view 
of  the  Divine  government  which  the  theologians  think  that  they 
discover  in  the  Scriptures;  and  as  the  theologians  have  fought  hard 
against  the  progress  of  discovery,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  the 
Bible,  though  they  are  now  in  a  much  humbler  mind,  the  agnostic  bans 
both  Bible  and  theologian,  and  pursues,  "  with  a  light  heart,"  his  quest 
of  positive  truth.  There  is  a  further  reason  for  the  present  condition 
of  things  which  demands  a  passing  notice.  A  class  of  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  intelligent  Christian  belief  is  brought  prominently  forward 
by  the  speculative  activity  of  our  time,  which  is  related  not  only  to  the 
physical,  but  also  to  the  social  and  moral  spheres.  The  Christian 
thinker  who  persuades  himeelf  that  he  already  sees  the  whole  solution 
of  these  difficulties  most  surely  deceives  himself.     It  will  ueed  long 
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M  THIERS  is  reported  to  hare  said  to  a  deputation  of  French 
•  Protestants  who  had  an  interview  with  him  on  some  question 
connected  with  their  Synod,  '*  Were  there  more  of  your  way  of  thinking 
io  France,  I  should  have  more  hope  of  the  stability  and  permanence 
of  the  Republic."  Disciple  as  he  was  of  Voltaire,  he  was  statesman 
cDough  to  understand  the  value  of  clear,  earnest  Christian  belief  in 
purifying  and  elevating  national  life.  He  knew  that  the  habitual 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  thoughts  and  duties  involved  in  an 
intelligeut  Christian  profession,  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  aSairs  of  a 
free  Christian  community,  would  tend  to  create — we  can  only  speak  of 
tendencies  in  this  matter,  there  is  no  perfection — a  stability  of  character, 
a  moderation  of  temper,  and  a  constancy  of  action,  which  are  invalu- 
able to  members  of  political  societies.  And  this  intuition  of  M.  Thiers- 
the  history  of  this  country  has  signally  confirmed.  Our  agnostic  critics 
would  probably  say  of  us,  meaning  no  great  compliment,  that  on  the 
whole  we  are  the  most  Christian  people  upon  earth.  There  is  no 
people  whose  institutions  have  been  so  peacefully  and  constantly 
leavened  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  or  whose  character  has  been 
BO  largely  moulded  by  its  hand.  There  has  been  storm  and  strife- 
enough  in  our  religious  history,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  compared  with 
that  of  other  European  nations,  it  has  been  a  record  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress. The  English  people  took  kindly  to  Christianity  from  the  first. 
The  old  English  Church  was  distinguished  from  the  earliest  age  by  its 
piety  and  culture.  In  Bseda  it  gave  the  first  Christian  scholar,  in  the 
modem  sense,  to  Europe ;  in  Alcuin  the  first  minister  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  in  Boniface  the  ablest  of  missionary  priests.  Alfred  pre- 
fixed large  extracts  from  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  his  book  of  laws. 
The  moment  that  the  vulgar  English  became  fit  for  literary  use,  Wydif 
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character  and  these  institutions  lie  the  future  of  mankind.  But  in  this 
respect  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  German  temple  is  England.  And 
the  fact  that  Christianity  has  heen  from  the  first  so  profoundly-  mixed 
with  our  life,  ia  the  most  notable  fact  in  its  history  as  well  as  in  ours ; 
and  it  is  the  masculine  parent  of  the  political,  intellectualj  and  indus- 
trial supremacy  which  we  have  always  enjoyed. 

It  seems  a  strange  result  of  these  twelve  hundred  years  of  Christian 
culture,  that  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  and  accomplished  teachers 
are  now  pressing  on  us  the  question,  whether,  on  the  whole,  Christianity 
is  not  an  obstacle  to  National  progress,  and  suggesting,  that  perhaps 
more  constructive  force  would  be  yielded  by  atheism,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  a  State  sul»sists.  Happily  our  Christian  estate  as  a 
nation  has  also  its  grand  stability,  the  fruit  of  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of 
some  of  the  world's  noblest  men  through  more  than  a  millennium  of 
our  history.  We  can  afford  to  hear  the  question  discussed  with  great 
composure,  sure  that  when  the  storm  of  strife  has  passed  over  us,  we 
shall  find  ourselves,  thanks  to  the  storm,  in  a  larger,  freer,  and  purer 
Christian  world,  and  above  lis  a  clearer  heaven.  But,  instead  of  being 
flurried  or  disheartened  by  this  strange  phenomenon,  it  is  better  to  try 
to  understand  it.  Much  of  its  formidable  character  will  vanish,  if  we 
trace  it  to  its  springs. 

It  is  against  the  Christianity  of  the  Church,  I  mean  of  all  Churches, 
that  the  intellect  of  the  age  is  in  such  deadly  revolt ;  the  ideas  and 
aims  of  Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ's  ministry,  seem  to  have 
stronger  hold  than  ever  upon  men,  and  wield  a  strange  power  even  over 
the  atheist's  heart.  The  Evangelical  movement  has  been  for  the  last 
century  the  dominant  spiritual  influence  on  society  in  England,  and  it 
is  only  in  the  last  generation  that  it  has  begun  to  fail ;  while  its  work 
in  the  great  world  is  far  larger  than  at  first  sight  appears.  It  dealt 
largely,  almost  exclusively,  like  the  Church  of  the  apostolic  days,  with 
the  individual  soul.  Men  had  to  be  isolated  and  made  conscious  of 
their  individual  responsibilities.  They  had  again,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Advent,  to  be  trained  to  think  and  act  as  spiritual  men.  Ifwas  the 
first  necessary  step  to  their  higher  development.  Much  of  the  "  Expe- 
rience "  which  fills  80  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Evangelical 
movement,  is  a  stage  in  the  training ;  and  it  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  an  eye  to  trace  the  first  forms  of  the  unfolding  of  man's 
higher  life.  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  was  the  question  which 
it  was  the  aim  of  the  preacher  to  elicit  from  the  awakened  conscience. 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,''  was  the 
ready  response.  Men  were  earnestly  exhorted  every  where  to  seek  sal- 
vation. It  became  the  watchword  of  the  movement,  for  it  was  a  la^er 
and  nobler  thing  than  a  party ;  and  it  was  the  supreme  concern  of  all 
who  were  recognized  as  walking  in  the  statutes  of  life.  And  this, 
through  man's  narrow  and  selfish  conception  of  what  salvation  means, 
had  in  course  of  time  a  narrowing  and  lowering  influence.     It  is  im- 
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thouglit  and  clo«e  searching  of  the  Scriptures  both  of  Nature  aad  of 
life,  before  the  full  answer  to  many  of  the  questions  vhic-h  arc  smIcciI  in 
these  days  appears.  And  if  to  the  man  whose  sympathies  and  pre- 
judgments arc  all  on  the  vide  of  Christianity  tlic  ditlicultics  aru  ^ravc 
aud  solemn,  we  must  not  wonder  that  to  those  nhosc  prejudices  are  the 
other  way,  they  seem  fatal  to  Cliristian  truth. 

But  the  picscut  arrogant  and  abwlute  attitude  of  this  young  science 
18  precisely  what  ire  might  aufii-ipate  from  an  intelltgeut  e>tuily  of  the 
past  history  of  the  world.  All  the  great  umvcmeuls  whieh  have  largely 
helped  forward  the  progress  of  society,  have  for  a  time  aimed  at  being 
religious.  Constituted  as  ire  arc^  it  Kcoms  as  if  a  certain  touch  of 
fanaticism  were  needed  to  work  great  principles  into  the  heart  of 
society.  Purity  became  the  absori>iug  passion  with  the  monltish 
ascetic;  to  liim  it  was  the  one  thing  that  heaven  greatly  cared  for;  ami 
not  a  few  of  them  made  it  their  god.  Chivalry,  with  its  noble  and 
beautiful  ideal,  Christian  to  the  bcjtrt's  core,  was  practically  nfariati<;i»m, 
whose  image  at  length  was  held  up  in  the  mirror  of  the  most  noble  and 
pathetic  burtes{]ue  iu  literature.  The  classical  revival  which  preceded 
the  Reformation,  fur  the  time  re-established  the  heathen  itcitics  in  Kouic. 
The  hymns  of  Marullus  to  the  lioman  gods  meaut  more  tu  CliurchmCQ 
than  David's  Psalms,  and  the  Roman  Pantheon  threatrniHl  ftira  time  to 
supplant  Christ  and  liis  apostles  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  need  not  read  far  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution  to  see  how 
the  goddess  of  reason  CAme  to  be  enthroned  in  Notre  Dame  ;  and  tho&o 
who  are  familiar  with  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the  Krpiiblican  Mazzini,  will 
kuoir  how  intensely  he  believed  that  the  vox  jmjmli  was  the  roar  Dei,  and 
prophesied  that  it  would  in  time  take  the  place  of  the  infallible  %oice  of 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church.  In  our  own  day  how  near  docs  the 
temjicranec  moTcment  come  to  be  a  religion  to  the  moat  enthusin&'iie  of 
its  ailvocatcs,  while  its  hymns  enter  into  something  like  rivalry  with 
the  hymnal  of  the  Church.  And  so  this  young  science,  in  the  vigour  of 
its  lusty  childhood,  offers  itself  as  a  religion  to  its  disciples.  It  claims^ 
as  Dante  says  of  wisdom,  txc::ry  part  of  the  man  as  its  own.  Perhaps, 
constituted  as  we  arc,  in  the  absence  of  the  stimulus  which  Christianity 
supplies,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  at  full  pressure  that  heroic 
devotion  to  rcwuirch  which  so  many  of  its  disciples  manifest,  and  out  of 
which  such  benediction  is  to  spriug,  unless  they  believed  with  their  whole 
hearts  that  it  is  the  "  one  thing  needful,"  and  that  it  contdns  the  whole 
secret  of  life  and  of  the  world.  Science  is  in  the  stage  which  corresponds 
to  the  fanatical  in  all  great  moral  movements;  it  cla'ims  all  provinces 
as  its  own,  and  wiU  hare  absolute  and  exclusive  away  over  men.  We 
may  await  its  coming  to  its  right  mind  with  composure;  sure  that  thi* 
intense  and  noble  devotion  to  the  quest  of  one  form  of  truth,  will  not  be 
without  high  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  influence  on  society,  A  fact 
is  to  science  a  sacred  thing  :  she  searches  fur  what  ts,  with  a  persistency 
and  honesty  which  put  many   loud-voiced  champions  of  the  truth  to 
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sksme ;  and  who  dares  question  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  leading  her 
at  length  into  just  relations  -with  the  whole  body  of  truth  :  and  then 
the  hannony  of  science  with  a  theology  which  has  Christ  as  its  coutiB 
and  not  the  Creeds,  trill  be  restored  ? 

But  concermng  this  Evangelical  revival,  which  is  tlie  most  recent 
aud  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  instruments  by  which 
Christianity  has  leaveued  Euglisli  society,  1  think  tltat  il  would  be 
difficult  to  measure  our  iudebteduess  to  it  for  the  iicaccful  |m>grcss  of 
the  llcvolutiou  in  Kugluud,  as  compared  with  its  bloo*Ut!tiued  patk 
abroad.  If  any  oue  wants  to  study  the  tuttuence  of  Cbn»tiau  belief 
on  national  life,  he  cannot  do  better  than  compare  the  Kngli*h  and 
French  Ilevolntions;  from  the  opeuiug  of  the  <lrama  in  the  great 
Parliamentary  struggle  of  the  sereuteeuth  century,  to  its  close  iu  our 
own  day.  Voltaire  and  his  school  used  the  weapon  of  iite  pure 
intellect  with  matchless  skill.  Ne:it  to  I:]rasmus  he  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  literary  man  who  ever  lived,  aud  his  activity  was  eaormous. 
Uc  nas  busy  through  a  lung  life  with  his  mauifold  learuiug,  his  keea 
sarcasm,  his  brilliant  wit,  aud  his  matchless  style^  iu  laying  bare  the 
corruptious  aud  oppressions  of  au  utterly  selfish,  base,  aod  tyraunuua 
Church  aud  Court.  He  aud  his  followers  made  man's  rights  the  key- 
note of  their  prcachiug,  aud  they  preached  them  with  that  pitiless 
logic  in  which  intellect  delights.  Many  a  riugiug  declamation  oa  this 
theme  stirred  the  pulse  aud  tirod  the  passion  of  the  most  vivid  pcoplo 
iu  iluropc;  aud  the  re-sult  was  a  ferocious  war,  which  deluged  the  Cou- 
tineut  with  blood.  Meanwhile,  among  many  intellectual  influences 
which  appealctl  to  the  cultivated  classes,  John  Wesley  was  preaching 
the  same  duetrine  tu  the  poor  in  Knglaud,  though  iu  quite  another  key. 
He  aud  his  evangelists  ])reached  duties  rather  than  rights,  and  laid  the 
soft  touch  of  God's  grace  and  love  ou  angry  miuds  and  ritgtn^  hearts. 
We  proljaihty  owe  it  maiidy  to  the  hold  which  they  cstaltlished  on  Itie 
claases  who  are  verily  the  dangerous  classes  at  such  crises,  aud  tu  the 
belief  which  their  preaching  Hprcad  that  there  was  One  who  was  watch- 
ing und  caring  on  high — a  In-lief  wliosc  influence,  like  the  joy  and  hope 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  spread  far  beyond  their  own  palD-~that  oar 
couutry  i>ai>sed  without  any  drcatl  convulsion  through  that  perilous 
crisis,  and  that  steady,  peaceful,  and  therefore  fruitful,  progress  is  still 
the  political  glory  of  our  race. 

The  relation  of  Christian  belief  to  national  life  is  of  course  a  suhjcct 
quite  too  large  to  be  treated  with  anything  of  fulness  in  a  brief  paper 
like  this.  To  do  justice  to  it  wc  sliould  have  to  search  out  the  foun- 
dations of  Christian  society,  and  sec  how  on  every  corner-stone  there  i* 
the  name  of  its  Lord,  The  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  dignity  of  labour, 
the  brotherhood  of  racu  and  classes,  and  tribes  and  uatious,  the  duties 
of  the  ruler,  tlie  rights  of  the  ruled,  experienced  what  can  only  be 
callwl  a  new  birth  through  the  adreut  of  our  honL  As  mutter  of  his- 
tory, through  the  prcachijig  of  Christianity  a  uew  Tilal  cuergy  pajwed 
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into  nil  those  ninctions  ami  activities  of  humnn  society,  tbrouf^h  whose 
free  play  in  all  tho  Cbristian  ngos  ic  has  been  nurtured  and  edified. 
Society  under  the  Imperial  system  was  dropping  piecemeal  to  decay. 
Cfamtiauilv  Uteralh'  saved  it,  and  Ktarted  it  on  the  new  career  which  it 
stilt  pursncs.  Iti  progress  has  hecn  by  many  shocks  and  spasms. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  by  supernatural  force  to  keep  n  perfect 
model  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  before  the  world.  God  governs  lu  in 
pore  and  noble  freedom,  and  He  suffers  n-*  to  learn  from  our  oini  mis- 
takes and  failures  more  fruititil  lessons  Iban  we  could  possibly  he 
taught  ;;flr  ordre  tup&iettr.  So  false  and  sometimes  pestilent  hare  been 
the  perrerfiiona  of  Christian  truth  which  have  been  palmed  upon  the 
world  as  Divine,  that  the  name  of  God,  as  of  old,  has  been  blas- 
phemed ;  and  the  ancient  heathenism,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
pure  Detsm,  as  in  tbc  ci»htccutb,  bare  threatened  to  supplant  for  a 
time  tbc  betiigu  intlneucc  of  Cbnst's  {gospel  arooug  men. 

But  alwayit  the  movement  of  reformation  has  had  as  it«  centml 
vivifying  force  the  old  Cbristian  truth,  the  grace  of  Oo<l  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Always  some  ^rcnt  proclamatiou  of  tbc  truth, 
or  manifestation,  often  in  very  partial  and  perverted  forms,  as  in  the 
monastic  revivals,  of  tlie  spirit  of  Christ,  has  lent  a  new  and  vivid 
impulse  to  the  development  of  society.  To  those  who  can  look  beneath 
the  bloody  froth  which  stains  the  surface  of  tbc  movement,  very  Chris- 
tian aims  will  be  seen  working  in  the  more  pure  and  lofty  spirit.s  of  the 
French  l{t:volutiouary  era.  It  would  not  l>e  too  much  to  say  that 
Christiimity  bud  more  true  sympathy  with  the  wildest  Utopian  dreamers 
of  the  itevolution,  th»n  with  the  government  of  the  Must  Cbristian 
King,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  whom  it  overthrew,  l-'or  the  true  fonn- 
tain  of  all  (hat»as  vitid  and  pro^rcsiiivc  in  tlic  Kevolutiouury  movemcut 
we  mutt  look  farther  hack  than  \'oltaire  and  his  English  teachers ;  we 
must  look  to  the  Reformation,  and  that  Christianity  which  it  revindi- 
cated and  restored. 

Of  course  it  is  nudcrp.'ood  that  the  Christian  faith  in  but  one,  ttioneh 
the  dominant  one,  of  many  high  iuflucncos  which  arc  brought  tu  hear 
ou  tbc  life  of  a  citizen  in  rf  Christian  State.  Christinnity  has  called 
into  being  or  sustained  in  life  a  choir  of  benign  ministries  to  culture 
and  progress.  They  all  do  their  work;  but  they  would  all  be^  as  King 
Alfred  says,  oldcnctl  and  silenced,  if  there  were  not  in  the  centre  of 
tliem  Chrialinnity,  upholding  and  energizing  them  ail.  And  there  is 
another  con f idem t ion  which  theologians  arc  not  always  alive  to.  Tbo 
Bible,  if  it  is  anything,  is  Revelation,  the  revelation  of  what  i»,  of  what 
Qod  has  buried  in  the  constitution  of  man  and  of  the  world.  Man's 
observation  of  facta  and  his  judgments  of  reason  arc  in  the  same  line  as 
the  Divine  law.  Take  the  moral  commandments.  Tlic  Bible  did  not 
mtikc  them  the  law  of  society ;  it  simply  reveals  them  as  the  law  of 
society,  'file  constitution  of  things  jiroclaims  them  as  well  as  the 
Book  of  Kxodus.    But  Christian  belief  lends  a  force  to  these  command- 
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.ments  whic!)  floirs  from  no  other  spring.  The  belief  that  God  nod  the 
whole  unseen  world  are  on  the  side  of  this  law  to  which  man  is  naked 
to  bow  his  lusts  Bud  passions,  ranges  a  trcmcDdous  farce  on  their  side. 
As  matter  of  iiiatory,  wc  tnny  say  that  the  force  of  a  Divine  conimand- 
meat  alouc  roiild  have  plarcd  and  maintained  this  stern  bridle  on  the 
bratality  vf  mankind.  It  may  be  answered,  This  is  true  enough  of  the 
past;  in  an  ignorant  and  bruta)  age  such  a  force  was  needed,  though 
there  was  no  reality  behind  it;  but  it  was  a  nseful  fietion,  tliis  idea  of 
the  Divine  law.  I  am  utterly  incredulous  as  to  these  mighty  forcca 
with  DO  reality  behind  them.  When  Athciam  haa  force  to  qnicVen  and 
to  uplift  the  world,  it  vill  be  time  to  compare  it  ncnously  with 
Ckristiauity. 

But  the  idea  is  now,  that  philosophy  has  taVen  the  matter  in  hand* 
and  that  men,  knowing  that  tlie  law  is  eeseutinl  to  the  health  and 
wcalih  of  society,  will  henceforth  obsenre  it  for  the  sake  of  the  order 
which  it  cooserrcs  and  the  progress  which  it  secures.  1  desire  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  high  moral  touc  of  much  of  the  atheistic  writing  of 
the  day.  Christianity  has  done  that  for  us.  In  puiut  of  Cliristiau 
Bcntimcnt  and  cCTort,  many  a  modern  Atheist  would  compare  favourably 
with  many  a  Christian  prelate  a  ceutury  ago.  And  many  an  utter 
unbeliever  is  not  only  llviug  after  a  very  high  idea  of  personal  conduct, 
but  is  showing  a  burniog  zeal  in  what  1  should  call  Christian  ministry 
and  charity,  which  jiuts  muUiludcs  of  loudly  professing  Christiana  to 
ahame.  It  is  utterly  false  to  say  that  agnosticism  at  once  aud  con- 
spicuously leads  to  moral  degradatiou.  In  the  cud  it  must  iocvitably 
lead  to  it ;  but  wu  have  to  rccugnizc  the  fact  iliat  even  Atheism  for  the 
moment  is  not  inconsistent  wttli  very  high  and  noble  devotion  to  what 
ia  conceived  of  as  the  good  of  mankind.  But  none  the  less  am  I 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  ou  a  large  scale  and  in  the  long  run  to 
hold  man  to  high  aims  and  lofly  conduct  but  belief  iu  the  spiritual; 
belief  not  in  a  tendency  of  ihimj$  that  makes  for  righteousness,  hut  thnt 
the  living  Ciixl  ia  on  the  side  uf  the  right  doer,  and  will  make  ihc  right 
a  source  of  true  benediction  to  liia  being  here  and  in  eternity.  This 
belief  in  the  Kpiritual  will  show  itself  in  Iiobler  and  yet  nobler  form*  as 
society  progresses.  I  look  upon  tliis  athciKlic  episode — it  is  no  more — 
as  a  tierce,  bliud  protest  against  the  htistc  doctrine  of  hope  and  fear  to 
which  our  Evangelical  theologians  have  welUnigh  reduced  our  Chris- 
tianity. Belief  in  the  spiritual  will  more  and  more  become  a  viaihly 
elevating  and  ennobling  doctrine,  lifting  man  out  of  himself,  and 
drawing  him  by  sweet  and  strong  constraints  to  nil  nobleness,  pnritv, 
am)  cliaritr.  Salvation  will  be  rcstorcil  to  its  old  deep  mcming  of 
health  and  soundness ;  tlie  saved  man  will  be  the  man  who  does 
strenuously  his  duty  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  all  mankind. 

And  surely  the  inlluence  of  Christian  belief  is  most  precious  in  State* 
in  keeping  to  a  high  mark  the  standard  of  condnct,  and  in  resiaUng  that 
tendency  togrOTClwhicliMr.Mill  notes  as  tho  natural  tendency  of  mankind. 
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Ha  lays:  "Hardly  anythiug  but  a  supernatural  [mwcr  seems  sufficient 
to  turn  thn  tide,  and  to  give  a  frcali  commcnccniciit  to  the  iipwanl 
movement."  \Sc  say  that  a  superuatural  power  has  turned  the  tidCj 
and  started  that  upward  tuovcmcnt  which  we  still  pureuo.  It  is  some' 
thing  to  have  the  imago  of  the  self-sacrificing  Saviour  cvpr  before  the 
eye  of  the  worUlj  It  u  something  to  hare  ringing  in  our  car^ :  *'  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  We  have 
recently  had  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  influence  of  Christinu  faith 
in  bracing  the  tone  of  the  national  action  and  raising  the  morale  of 
the  national  life.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  recent  oi'ticle  on  the 
Bradlaugb  question,^  speaks  with  high  adinirntiou  of  Mr.  Oladatone'.s 
leikdcrship.  lie  haa  recently  led  us  through  a  most  perilous  crisis  in 
our  political  history.  I  believe  firmly  that  it  was  simply  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's conviction  that  he  was  8])cakiag  the  word  and  dolug  the  work  of 
the  righteous  God,  which  bore  him  nnlliuchiiig  tht-ough  the  tremendous 
strain  of  tliat  eoutlict,  enabled  him  to  endure  a  measure  of  obloquy 
unparultelcd  in  recent  political  history,  which  to  a  man  of  bis  acutely 
sensitive  nature  must  have  been  almost  a  martyrdom,  and  woo  for  him 
and  for  us  at  last  a  brilliant  aud  fruitful  victory.  And  it  is  worth  the 
while  of  an  agnostic  to  reflect  that  the  great  Nonconformist  party, 
which  is  allowed  on  all  hand^  to  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  resist- 
ance to  the  degrading  intlucnccs  which  were  eating  into  our  moral  li.'c, 
is  just  the  party  which  is  trained  by  itj  principles  and  its  htbiis  to  con- 
sider public  questioua  in  the  light  of  couscicucu  and  the  Divine  word, 
and  to  bring  religious  truth  to  b;.'ar  on  the  conduct  of  practical  alTairs. 

Nor  is  this  au  isolated  instauce,  or  it  would  not  be  fair  Ui  urge  it. 
We  will  not  go  back  to  the  great  I'arliamcutary  struggLe;  one  is  some- 
what weary  of  iusisiiug  that  the  centre  of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power 
was  religion,  in  its  purest  aud  iuteusest  furai.  But  the  Nonconformists 
during  the  last  and  the  pres^ut  century,  that  is  the  party  iu  whom  the 
action  of  religious  beliefs  can  be  seen  iu  its  most  uaked  form,  for  even 
the  cloak  of  culture  was  denied  them,  haye  been  the  leaders  in  the 
direction  of  liberal  progress  ;  ttiut  is,  they  were  tlic  first  to  formulate 
and  assert  the  principles  which,  in  the  cud,  won  ample  secular  support 
to  their  side.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  laxt  century,  atid  the  first 
half  of  this,  the  active  energetic  Christianity  of  the  country,  wa:<,  I 
venture  to  think,  the  central  lorce  of  the  niuvcnioiit  which  has  developed 
our  political  liberties,  our  social  improvement,  our  education,  aud  our 
trade.  From  the  simplest  aud  most  fundamental  domestic  and  social 
dutiesi  which  are  nowhere  iu  humuu  litcruturc  so  nobly  expounded  as  iu 
the  letters  to  the  apostolic  churches,  to  the  largest  and  most  complex 
activities  of  a  highly  developed  civilizatiou,  Christiauity  will  always  be 
found  energetically  and  mightily  on  tho  side  of  those  principles  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  the  order,  the  happiness  aud  the  progress  of  society. 

Take  the  following  passage  : — 

*  rori^I'M^S  htriev,  Angait,  16CC 
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"Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord, 
Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  f^ainst  them.  Children,  obey  jonr 
parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well-pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Fathers,  proToke 
not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged.  Servants,  obey  in  nil 
things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh ;  not  with  eye-aervice,  as  meo-pleasers, 
but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God  :  and  what  service  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as 
to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward 
of  the  inheritance ;  for  ye  servo  the  Lord  Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  wrong  shall 
receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done ;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  personB. 
Masters,  give  unto  your  ser\-ant8  that  which  is  just  and  eqnal ;  knowing  that  ye 
also  have  a  Master  in  heaven." — Col.  iii.  18. 

Had  these  simple  commands  of  Christ,  instead  of  the  worldly 
ambitions  of  the  Church,  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of 
Christendom  through  all  these  agesj  ve  should  not  now  be  discnssing 
vhetheT  Atheism  cannot  help  us  better  than  tho  Gospel  towards  that 
"good  time  coming,"  of  which  we  all  of  us  dream.  As  regards  the  first 
of  these  commandments  there  might  be  some  grave  question  raised  at 
the  present  day.  And  yet  the  strongest  advocate  of  women's  rights  will 
hardly  contend  that  in  the  stormy  time  in  which  the  apostle  wrote,  the 
home  could  have  been  oi^anized  on  any  other  basis  than  that  which  he 
lays  down.  But  it  was  through  the  influence  of  Christian  ideas,  iracti- 
fying  that  germ  of  reverence  for  womanhood,  which  Tacitus  notes  in  the 
German  nature,  that  the  honour  of  woman  was  raised  almost  to  a  worship 
even  in  secular  society ;  while  the  equality  of  the  man  and  the  woman  iu 
Christ,  which  the  apostle  emphatically  asserts,  carries  in  its  bosom  what- 
ever may  be  aimed  at  in  the  way  of  what  is  called  the  "emancipation 
of  woman,"  by  the  most  "  advanced"  thinkers  of  modern  society. 

The  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  too  large  a  subject  to  enter  upon  ; 
but  it  is  a  tempting  theme.  The  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law,  sanitary, 
dietetic  and  moral,  to  this  day  give  the  Jews  a  wonderful  mastery  of 
the  three  chronic  torments  of  human  societies — crime,  pauperism,  and 
epidemic  disease.  But  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  thrift, 
diligence,  and  providence  are  virtues  by  which  communities  flourish. 
They  are  surely  helped  and  not  hindered  by  having  the  sanction  of 
Heaven  laid  upon  them,  and  being  connected  with  the  issues  of  eternity. 
The  homes  in  which  God  is  honoured,  the-  Bible  is  studied,  and  public 
worahip  is  frequented,  will  be  found  to  be  the  homes  in  which,  on  the 
whole,  diligence,  thrift,  and  providence  reign.  And  the  multitude  of  such 
homes  scattered  up  and  down  our  land,  peasants',  miners',  craftsmen's 
homes,  are  the  salt  that  saves  it  from  corruption,  and  purifies  and  braces 
its  life.  I  was  riding  outside  a  coach  one  day,  iu  an  upland  Yorkshire 
valley.  The  mill  hands  were  returning  from  dinner.  It  was  raining 
heavily.  A  few  of  them  had  umbrellas,  and  I  noticed  the  fact  to  a  police 
inspector  at  my  side.  "  Ah  !  I  expect  they  are  Methody  chaps,"  was 
his  answer.  The  Quakers  will  he  credited  even  by  the  Atheist  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  rule  their  lives  by  what 
they  know.  Why  is  it  that  they  almost  inevitably  go  to  the  front  in 
any  calling  that  they  may  pursue  ?     Why  is  it  that  one  never  sees  a 
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Quaker  pauper,  aud  that  ihcy  are  furemost  iu  all  educatioool  and  bene- 
Tolent  exertions  for  the  good  of  their  feUoir^ixien  ?  Nay,  it  is  aaid  that  it 
vas  the  godly  Quaker  haLit  of  speaking  and  actiag  the  truth  wliich 
first  put  au  end  to  that  system  of  endle&s  chaffering  iu  retail  trade 
which  is  fatal  to  commerce  on  a  large  scalcj  and  is  the  banc  of  sontheru 
and  eastcru  countries  tu  the  present  day.  There  is  a  passage  iu  Cieorge 
Fox's  Journal  which  is  well  vurthy  the  atteatiou  of  the  political  ecouo- 
mist — 

"At  Uie  fint  comiitencement,  when  Friends  coulil  not  put  off  tlicir  luita  to 
people,  or  tuty  You  to  a  a'.tij;lti  person,  Itut  Thou  and  Tlii^,  ....  tlio  p«opl9 
were  aiiy  of  Uiem  and  would  nut  tratlK  willi  tlieni.  ....  But  afU:rwardts  wlidi 
people  cuniH  lo  huvv  tfxj)cri(>ii<;e  of  Vrieudn*  honesty  mid  fiiithftilEicsa,  unil  roimd 
that  lliuir  yen  wan  y«^a  Hiid  tlieir  nny  wim  nay,  tliiit  tJicy  kvpt  to  a  word  iu  tliDir 
dtutlin;^,  »n<l  tliut  Lht-y  would  not  cozen  nor  vheiit  thoni ;  but  that  if  tb«y  sent  a 
chdd  tu  tbc'ir  shops  ibcy  wcro  iis  wi-11  used  an  if  (hoy  had  como  thBUiaekce  ;  the 
lives  and  vouvcrsations  uf  l-'ritiiilii  did  |)rt.-acb,  and  ruach  to  the  witness  of  God  in 
the  people.  Then  tliiu|.'ti  aiU'rcd  eu  (hut  idl  tbo  intjiury  was,  whcni  was  adnipor, 
ur  snopkuejxir,  or  tailor,  thiit  was  a  (juukcr  ?  Insomuch  that  Friends  had  more 
trade  thaa  mauy  of  their  neigUboure,  aad  il' there  was  any  trading  they  had  a  great 
part  of  it.  Tbcu  the  enrlous  profasGOri)  altorcd  thvir  note,  and  b«j;an  to  cry  out| 
*If  we  let  ihcst}  Quakers  alone  they  will  tako  the  trado  of  tlie  natioa  out  of  our 
bauds.'  ■' 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  fixed  prices  in  retail  trade. 
It  is  singular  that  just  when  trade  was  abont  to  develop  itself  on  a 
scale  which  rendered  fixed  pricc«  essential,  the  CTistom  should  have 
been  cstublished  by  the  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ  in  the  com- 
munity. Always  when  you  get  Christianity  pure,  you  have,  a*  the 
rule,  orderly  homes,  ncU-trained  diildren,  sobriety,  industry,  thrift,  and 
charity.  The  Cliristian«  who  live  as  well  as  prate  about  tlic  truth,  arc 
the  prxi'ogativc  tribe  in  the  nation,  and  they  carry  its  fortune  iu  their 
urns.  Cherish  the  Christian  element  iu  a  State — purify,  elevate,  aud 
enlarge  it,  if  you  care  for  stable  and  fruitful  progress  ;  silence  its 
voice  aud  paralyze  its  energies,  if  tou  wish  to  weaken  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  community,  to  waste  its  fibre,  dissipate  its  resources, 
fetter  its  freedom,  arreat  its  progress,  aud  lay  its  strength  and  hoaonr 
in  the  dust. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  point  about  which  the  philosophical  scboot 
is  more  unnnimoui  than  that  Christianity  is  hostile  to  Reform.  To 
me  this  impression  is  one  of  the  very  saddest  results  of  the  principle  of 
iilstablishment.  It  has  thrown  the  most  manifest  innucuce  of  Chria- 
tianity  into  the  scltishly  Conservative  scale,  and  given  its  visible  organs 
iu  the  nation  a  vested  interest  in  keeping  things  as  tliey  are.  I  could 
say  mucli  on  this  theme,  hut  I  have  no  wish  to  make  this  paper  an 
anti-Kstablishmuut  manifesto.  I  would,  therefore,  only  ask  candid 
Churchmen  to  reflect  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  lai^e  measure 
which  luis  coitlribuled  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation,  which 
has  not  been  do^rgodly  and  often  fiercely  resisted  by  the  authoritative 
organs  of  Christianity  in  our  midst.      And  I  would  ap[*eal  to  our 
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opponents  to  credit  the  spirit  which  has  givcu  us,  for  iastanoe,  such  s 
»cric5  of  Oxford  Univcrsily  elections  to  Establishment  and  not  to 
Christianity.  But  the  very  high  ideal  of  &  Social  State  which  the 
Bible  has  kept  before  the  vorid  boa  contributed  mightily  to  the 
progress  of  Reform.  Not  that  such  pictures  are  peculiar  to  Itevelation. 
Ercry  grc&t  religious  literature  bears  ilicm  as  gems  ou  its  breast.  But 
thia  s]icciftl  feature  is  to  be  noted  in  the  Christian  ideal,  that  the  power 
is  there  which  has  been  working  toirai\ls  the  ideal  through  nil  the 
Christian  ogca,  and  will  make  it  real  iu  time.  The  very  noble  legisla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testameut  about  the  poor,  and  the  shield  which  God 
casts  around  tlicir  wcakuess,  are  the  key-notes  of  the  glorious 
passages  iu  Pialma  and  Prophets  which  picture  the  far  future,  and 
which  arc  amoDg  the  most  splendid  chapters  iu  the  religious  literature 
of  the  world.  Aud  Christendom  has  always  had  tbis  ideal  aborc  it ; 
some  fair  image  of  the  City  of  Ood  has  always  floated  before  its  »ight. 
Tlic  splendour  of  the  vision  baa  always  fired  its  imagination  ;  its 
magnetic  cliarm  has  alwajrs  drawu  ouwanU  and  upwards  the  dcvelop- 
mcDt  of  its  life,  Perhaps  the  most  largely  practical  thiug  CTCr  done 
in  this  world  was  the  discovery  of  Columbus.  Had  I  space,  I  think 
that  I  could  prove,  out  of  his  owu  lips,  that  this  Cbrlstiau  insion  lent 
him  tlie  iuspimtion  which  bore  htm  through  his  heroic  work.  And 
Dow  tbcy  want  to  expel  Chrisliao  beliefs,  aspii-ations,  aud  hopes  from 
Christian  society.  Then  they  must  mutilate  the  most  glorious  passages 
of  Duropeau  Utci-ature,  aud  silence  Augustiue,  Bernard,  Dante,  Spenser, 
and  Milton,  aud  the  great  cloud  of  Chnstiau  poets  and  tliiukcrs  who 
heiug  dead  are  yet  spcakiui;  mightily  to  meu.  They  must  blot  the 
most  precious  recortU  of  the  pa»t  with  the  black  blanks  of  their  censor- 
ship, aud  forbid  the  children  of  Chrtsteudom  the  goodly  nutriment 
which  fftd  their  sires.  And  then  they  could  not  compass  it.  The 
Christian  ideal  of  a  State  would  still  float  before  tliem  and  above  them 
in  the  height,  stimulating  men  to  high  aspiration  aud  heroic  achieve- 
ment, until  -all  that  wastes  aud  destroys  in  God's  fair  earth  perishes 
before  the  splendour  of  Christ'i!  advanciug  kiugdoui— 

**l^Uny«tb«tLiiie«f  vrsthis  post,  Mnit  riabt«oiuntM aboU  be; 
Ttlt  tl)u  wolf  bs  ilcad  iu  ArcAdy.  unij  tl]«  dr&tron  in  the  scJk." 

And  it  would  be  hard  to  estimate  the  benign  influence  on  the  work 
of  Refurmation  of  the  Christian  belief  in  the  righteous  and  loving 
government  of  the  world.  The  Continental  Party  of  Pnigrcss  is,  to  a 
sad  extent,  fierce  and  hloodlliirsty,  mainly  because,  thanks  to  the  deadly 
influence  of  the  Roman  Church,  it  lias  almost  lost  this  Itclicf.  Euglish- 
mcn  arc  temperate,  modcnttu,  and  iu  a  uicosure  tnlcrautj  in  their  potiiieal 
warfare,  mainly  because,  thanks  to  Christian  cvaogelbts,  the  belief  tu 
God's  loving  care  has  not  died  down  in  their  hearts.  The  mad 
destructive  fury  of  the  Bcvnluiionnry  parly  abroad  is  due  to  many 
things,  hut  ainvc  all  to  the  utter  absence  of  (Spiritual  faith  and  hope — 
the  wolfiBh  sense  that  Ihc  moment  is  all  that  they  arc  sure  of,  aud  the 
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volfiali  frenzy  agninet  all  that  vtaada  between    them  and    the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  ilrLfttDs. 

There  is  a  passage  iu  Oliver  lleyTOod's  Diarr  that  raos  thus  : — 

"  Many  duys  of  prayer  have  1  known  my  falJior  keep  Among  Go<¥i  ]i«oplc : 
ycfl,  I  icniciiiber  a  whole  itiglit  when  he  .  ...  and  several  more  did  pray  aU 
night  in  a  parlour  nt  Ralph  VVhittal'!<  upon  the  occisiott  of  King  Charles  dctnuic]- 
tng  Uie  five  nierabera  of  the  tlouse  of  Commons.  Such  a  night  of  praycr»,  tears, 
and  groaa«,  I  visa  never  prfiaent  ac  in  all  my  life.  The  case  was  extrsordinary, 
and  the  work  extraordinary," 

Those  prayers  explain  the  temperate  aud  self-coatrolled  character  of 
the  men  who  conducted  that  great  struggle  to  it«  triamphai)t  issue ;  aud 
they  explain  fiirtlier  why,  when  the  work  was  done,  the  army  broke  up 
peacefully  aud  returned  to  its  yeoman  and  peasant  homesj  and  there 
founded  that  party  which  has  been  the  guardiaa  of  the  loorality  and 
the  foster-mother  of  the  industry  of  England  from  the  days  of  the 
llesturation  until  now.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  trace,  with 
"  S.  G.  O."  in  the  7ime«,  bow,  in  that  recent  uprising  of  the  peasantry 
in  this  country  which  threatened  serious  social  disturbance,  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  movement  had  been  helped  mightily  by  the  teaching 
aud  inSueoce  of  Christian  Erangelists.  In  a  word,  the  belief  iu  a  man's 
heart  that  God  is  watching,  caring,  and  working,  nud  calls  us  to  His 
aid,  tends — we  can  only  speak  of  tendencies ;  all  sorts  of  influences 
cnns  and  mar  them,  but  still  the  tendency  tnumpha— to  make  the 
citiacn  a  reformer,  a  cliaropion,  almost  an  enthusiast,  in  the  fause  of 
liberty  and  progress,  which  for  him  has  the  dignity  and  sncrcdnesn  of  a 
crusade;  while  it  lays  a  divine  restraint  on  his  fiercer  and  more  destruc- 
tive passions,  and  makes  him  a  saviour  as  well  as  a  reformer  of  thcr 
State. 

It  will  hardly  be  needful  to  insist  at  length  on  the  ministries  which 
Christianity  has  in  all  ngca  created  and  maintained,  so  freely  that  their 
fault  has  rather  been  excess,  to  the  sorrows,  the  sicknesses,  the  follies, 
and  the  vices  of  mankind.  Philosophic  reformations  work  from  the 
lcamc<l  downwards,  and  they  soon  find  a  conche  soc'tale  belnw  which 
they  never  reach.  The  Christian  restitution  of  society  works  from  the 
bottom  upwards ;  it  began  with  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  worked 
upwards  to  munarehs  ou  their  thrones.  Its  hiemtsh,  in  the  eyes  of 
Gibbon,  is  its  i^lory,  and  the  signature  of  its  cuminissiun  to  he  the 
religion  of  the  world.  "The  love  of  Christ  constraincth  us''  was  the 
only  neeouut  wliieh  a|iostle3  coidii  pivc  of  that  ]i!Lssion  of  charily  which 
seized  their  hearts;  the  enthusiasm  of  hnnianity  is  the  discovery  of  this 
later  time.  I  nm  not  claiming  this  as  the  exclusive  {ilor}-  of  Christi-v 
anity.  The  early  hiitory  of  Buddhism  is  rich  with  liindrcd  records. 
But  in  the  Kast  it.  Ilos  i-cnmincil  fruitless  ;  wliili-  Christian  ministry  to 
the  poor  has  been  the  jiarent  of  n  methodical  etTort  to  nusc  their  con- 
dition, anil  to  r(vlresa  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  their  lot,  which,  under 
all  the  hnital  selfisbncsa  which  has  sought  to  frustrate  the  couuacla  of 
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Christj  bas  yet  been  tbe  distingnisbiug  characteristic  of  Chriataaii 
society.  There  was  a  -wonderful  uprising  of  man's  ministry  to  man 
vben  first  the  love  of  Christ  wound  its  constraints  around  human, 
hearts.  The  beautiful  picture — "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
moat ;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye 
took  me  in ;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me ;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ; 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me,"  was  abundantly  realized.  Who 
cannot  read  the  ultimate  doom  of  slavery  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon; 
while  the  sick  were  tended,  the  wretched  were  comforted,  the  harlots 
were  reclaimed;  and  the  plague-stricken  found  men  and  women  who 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  would  touch  and  even  kiss  their  ulcers,  and  fold 
the  miserable  outcasts  in  the  embrace  of  a  cherishing  love.  The  worhl 
was  full  of  emissaries,  tender,  patient,  wise,  and  constant,  who  went 
everywhere  searching  out  the  springs  of  human  want  and  wretchedness, 
and  casting  into  the  fountain  of  bitter  waters  the  sweetness  of  Christian 
pity,  sympathy,  and  charity.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  establishment  of  tbe  Roman  Empire  began  to  raise  in  the  minds 
of  its  more  thoughtful  citiiens  deep  speculations  about  the  relation  of 
nations  to  each  other,  and  visions  of  something  like  that  farotheiiiood 
which  Christianity  was  then  establishing  among  men.  When  Paul  wn>t^ 
**  It  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain 
contribution  to  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem" — that  is,  for  a 
**  barbarous^  and  hated  nation — he  was  tuning  an  entirely  new  diaptar 
in  human  history.  The  philosophers  were  dreaming  about  the  brother* 
hood — dreams  which  the  stem  and  bnital  tyranny  cf  the  empire  strangely 
blotted  with  Uood;  Paul  and  bis  disciples  were  living  it.  By  that  act 
he  wove  the  first  link  oS  a  golden  band  which  is  now  being  passed  roond 
the  world.  And  now  the  Chrbtian  promptings  to  the  ministries  of 
teachius:.  heUin^t  helping,  and  saving,  have  so  thtvonghly  taken  pos- 
session of  the  world's  heart,  that  some  of  the  most  cou^acnoas  and 
devotrd  servants  of  thetr  generation  have  forgotten  the  altar  from  whence 
thcT  drew  the  sacred  fire.  Some  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Agaoccar 
party  write  on  this  subject  with  a  vigoor,  even  with  a  pa»xi,  wharfc 
I  doubt  not  has  birred  many  a  sloggish  beUever's  heart.  Th^  does 
■ot  make  them  Christians :  ChrisctanitT  is  a  faisxancal  doctrine.  Iss 
giHftel  i»  the  tale  of  a  life,  a  p&ssioa,  a  death,  a  resurectioc,  whA:& 
afcimd  to  resttnvctitim  a  veur,  wont-oat,  dying  worid-  Belief  in.  t&as 
hitstocT.  and  in  the  iaflueace  which  it  pa&  forth,  makes  a  maa,  x 
Ckn-^tiaa.  Btit  of  how  many  who  are  now  seatehing  oc:  i^  secrtrs 
of  tru:h.  arii  working  the  works  of  charin-.  while  they  ar?  careten  jc 
eoBtempcatxts  o;  Ub  name,  woatd  the  SavitKir  say,  xs  He  kckni  njco. 
Ana.  Thott  an  no«  far  &om  the  kingdom  of  God! 

1  know  vA  whne  the  aAeart  koks  far  the  spring  oi  hci  m^maaa. 
to  skieaaNnSk  coBStaaty  sctf^imyiae  Amnxj,  There  arc  bjqc  waasm^ 
vmyoHUMMm  ■adjenbrnt  «f  Kke  ntter  aaA  swfid  bpm  whack  oar  gabfiK 
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morality  irould  suffer  if  the  Bouctitv  of  the  marriage  boud,  tUe  idea  of 
the  baseness  of  seoBual  pleasurcj  the  care  of  the  weak,  the  aick,  and  the 
aged,  and  the  ]>ublic  pollc^y  of  States,  were  left,  uuprDlRcled  by  spiritual 
forccB,  to  Ih!  dealt  with  at  will  by  the  oHtuval  iostiiicta,  or  cvcu  by  the 
philosophic  jiidgmeat  of  tDaukiod.  My  convictioD  ia  inlfusc  and  pro- 
found that  uothing  iu  this  nnivcrse  can  siistaiu  at  full  pressure  the 
activity  of  thoac  agencies  by  which  »ocicty  is  blessed  and  saved,  but  the 
convicdoa  which  is  based  on  the  commandment,  and  the  iuspiration 
which  is  drawn  from  the  life,  of  God. 

A  very  grave  objectiou  is  urged  by  the  Agnostic  school  agiiiust 
Christianity,  that  it  is  esscntiully  unpatriotic,  and  that  the  virtues  which 
U  eulogizes  are  those  by  which  StaU-»  arc  mtlicr  dc8tn>yctt  than  saved. 
Now,  in  order  thoroughly  to  rlcal  with  this  objection,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  consider  the  nature  and  function  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  doctrine  which  wc  know  an  Christianity.  Chrwt  did  not 
speak  to  thoac  who  had  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  nidiments  of  the 
arts  and  industries  of  life.  He  spoke  to  men  with  developed  powers 
and  passions,  and  already  advanced  on  the  path  of  cirilization,  and  the 
function  of  His  tnuli  was  mtlicr  regidative  than  stimulating,  in  all  that 
had  to  do  with  the  natural  i)assions  and  activities  of  mankind.  His 
leaching  takes  it  for  granted  that  labouring  for  the  meat  which 
perishcth,  founding  homes,  begetting  and  rearing  children,  and  carrying 
on  the  daily  routine  of  life,  may  be  regarded  as  matters  of  course. 
When  under  special  conditions  there  was  a  danger  of  the»c  primitive 
duties  being  neglected,  the  Apoettes  spoke  out  roundly ;  as  alx>ut  work 
to  the  Tbcssaloniau,  and  asceticism  to  the  Ephesiau  Church.  The  aim 
of  Christianity  was  to  purify  and  regukte  the  natural,  by  iuAucnces 
drawn  from  the  spiritual  sphere. 

And  80  with  patriotism.  It  simply  takes  patriotism  for  granted.  The 
Jews  piuhed  patriotic  virtues  to  excess.  There  was  no  need  of  stimulus. 
What  vvl%  needed  was  the  regulation  of  the  patriotic  i)a.^sion  by  con- 
siderations addressed  to  man  as  a  member  of  the  great  humau  brother- 
hood, a  cilizouof  a  wider  than  any  earthly  coin innu wealth,  uiul  a  subject 
of  a  more  imperial  realm.  It  cuu&taatly  made  its  iliNcipIc  seem  dis- 
tiactly  unpatriotic  to  his  fellow-eitizuna  nrouud  him,  because  of  the 
larger  social  relations  which  he  roalixcd.  Hut  looking  at  it  over  the 
lapse  of  ages,  we  sec  that  he  was  the  true  and  far.sighted  patriot ;  he 
atood  fur  things  which  were  despised  and  even  hated  in  his  day,  bat 
which,  adopted  atluMt  Into  the  !«x;ial  Hyntem  i>f  all  civilized  communities, 
have  maile  tlicui  the  homes  of  a  fai'  largrr  and  loftier  life  than  any  of 
which  heathen  communities  have  ever  even  dreamed.  And  so  Chris- 
tianity »ct  it>ctf  to  pnrify  and  elevate  patrioiiDm,  by  making  itsdiaeiplcs 
underalnnd  their  ihitieti  oh  ciliKCns  of  that  world-wide  commonwealth 
wbicl)  was  then  beginning  to  appear.  And  now  its  lessons  are  to  us 
iuvaluoblc.  \Vc  arc  becoming  mcmbera  less  of  a  national  thau  of  a 
£urapc&n  commonwealth.     We  have  contttanlly  to  consider,  not  solely 
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irbat  is  fur  our  interests  as  Kaglishmeu,  but  how  we  can  blend  in  those 
in1ere»t8  vith  the  interests  of  distant  peoples,  and,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
great  world,  llie  patriotism  which  Christianitv  fosters  and  traiua  is 
precisely  the  patriotism  whieh  in  these  days  wc  have  constantly  to 
exercise;  the  patriotism  which  is  elevated  and  puri6cd  by  the  sentiment 
of  human  brotherhood ,  and  the  sense  of  a  great  duty  to  the  vhole  family  of 
man.  Instead  of  having  to  give  up  Ciiristianity  as  citizens,  because  it  is 
unpatriotic,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  are  just  entering  on  an  era  of  history 
when  there  will  he  a  fresh  apocalypse  of  its  teaching  to  the  world. 

And  now  about  what  arc  calletl  the  Uaakcr  ^ii-tues.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  Quaker  doctrine  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  that  a 
nation  of  Quakers  in  a  world  like  this  must  quickly  l>c  broken  up  and 
destroyed.  \\  ell,  that  is  quite  true,  if  you  take  merely  the  negations. 
A-  community  which  simply  agreed  never  to  fight,  ncrcr  to  resist,  never 
to  swear,  never  to  go  to  law,  and  always  to  let  the  thief  have  coat  as 
well  as  cloak,  would  speedily  perish,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  'Iliey 
would  be  a  company  of  intolerable  prigs,  and  the  sooner  they  were 
broken  up  the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  the  world.  But  find  a 
community  of  men  and  women  so  full  of  love  to  God  and  to  His  law, 
that  the  lightest  word  of  His  lip  was  dearer  to  tbem  "  than  thousands 
of  gold  and  silver;"  so  full  of  belief  that  righteousness  must  triumph, 
that  tlicy  cared  not  to  lay  a  hand  on  so  base  and  brutal  nu  instrument 
as  the  sword  to  help  it ;  so  full  of  tender  love  to  sinning  and  eorrowing 
men,  that  their  own  suffering  under  wrong  seemed  to  them  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  miscrr  which  the  wrung-docr  laid  up  for  himself; 
id  willing  to  bear  patiently  any  measure  of  injury,  in  the  hope  of 
ringing  some  softening,  purifying,  spiritual  influence  to  bear  on  the 
transgressor's  heart; — liud  such  n  community,  aud  you  will  tiud  some- 
thing which  will  unspeakably  purify  and  uplift  the  world.  It  voulcl 
win  for  itself  the  mastery  of  Tioleucc  and  brutality,  and  would  mightily 
help  forward  the  pn^rcss  of  the  kingdom  which  "  is  righteousness,  and 
therefore  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  about  the  Quakerx 
let  me  say,  in  a  word,  that  I  I)elieve  that  their  godly  eud»rance  of 
wrong  has  done  more  than  the  talking  of  all  the  other  Chrintiau  sects 
put  together,  to  win  and  to  consolidate  our  liberties,  and  to  create  the 
free,  tolerant,  pcacc-scekiug,  and  prosperous  Kugland  which  is 

"  Holding  fortJi  .1 1>«acuu  itcerlNi 
To  Uia  upi-niisrd  of  oU  liio  worlil." 


Mr.  Ijeslic  Stephen,  in  the  article  referred  to  above,  speaks  scornfully 
the  influence  of  tliciatic  belief  on  the  jiolitical  and  social  condition  of 
According  to  him  it  is  nowhere. 


of 
communities. 


'*  I  sliould  like  to  know,"  h<>  uys,  "  wlint  is  the  eotniiiunity  at  political  tWth 
implied  in  tho  acceptance  of  Thcii>in.  Is  it  not  0  nutorioiis  fftcttlioi  tlicrc  is  no 
common  ground  whatevpi-  ?  Theitiii  nnd  Ciitholicism.  wiy  seme  ardent  hcUcver*— 
Cnrdiiui]  Nernnan  amnngsc  otltcrs — nrc  undonbt«dly  hvs'^m: inter)  by  an  abaoliit* 
Icgical  necessity.     A  man,  ther^torc,  who  is  a  genuine  I'tictst  is  brmntl,  iii  t1i9 
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interest  of  Theism,  to  support  the  rigiiU  of  th«  Calholte  Clutrch.  Ax  o.  ThcUt  I 
will  Tot0  for  anything  tliat  incruows  its  pow«r.  No,  r«pltes  tli«  Protcttxnt,  J 
heV.evv  in  a  Go«l  who  inapirea  my  consciouce  «.aA  wtio  in^jiirod  tlie  Uib)«:  jind 
thnt  God  tells  me  that  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and  the  CaUiolic  Church  the 
greatest  enemy  of  all  that  I  bol^  dear.  My  Thettuu  toachm  me  to  vot«  for  auy- 
Uiiug  that  will  restrain  it»  power." 

And  so  with  tlio  deist,  Icgitimiit,  Rousaeau,  sntl  tlie  commuuist.  All 
appeal  to  (iod,  claim  tliu  Uiviuo  siiuctiou,  aud  baptize  tlii^ir  enterprise 
a  holy  war.  Just  sOj  ve  answer;  God  is  invoked  by  all  titcse  parties^ 
and  ia  with  tlicm,  shapiui;  their  rough-hcwu  enda,  bec-nusc  they  all  have 
an  effective  conthbutiou  to  olfer  to  the  full  develupiucut  of  hutuau 
society.  It  U  the  philosophers  who  will  wed  themselves  aud  their 
reti^ou,  if  they  have  one,  to  a  single  form  of  political  faith  aud  activity. 
Christianity  is  large  enough  to  inelude  ihem  all.  "  There  arc  diveraitics 
of  operatiouB''  in  the  political  as  well  aa  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  and  ouc 
God  who  worketh  by  them  all.  It  is  apceially  characteristic  of  Chriat^s 
teaehiag  that  He  would  lend  His  aiitliority  to  no  ]xilitical  or  religious 
party,  and  would  consecrate  no  one  form  or  rule  of  life.  He  identified 
Himself  with  none,  while  He  elevated  and  purified  all.  It  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  His  religion  that  Ho  &ct  up  no  new  form  of 
political  or  social  organization,  When  He  left  the  world  He  left  do 
apparatus  of  inBuenee  behind  Him  to  carry  on  His  work.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  poor  men  aud  women  in  an  upper  chumbcr  at  Jerusalem — 
Gospel,  Church  and  Christendom  were  all  therc,  in  those  few  loyal 
hearts.  Xoue  can  make  out  the  exact  orgauixation  of  tlic  Apostolic 
Churches;  none  can  detect  any  leaning  in  Master  or  disciples  to  any 
political  or  social  iiiatitution  established  in  the  world.  Was  this 
indiflcrcnce?  The  Ijord's  death  for  the  world  is  the  answer,  and  His 
constant,  unwavering  claim  to  the  world  an  Hia  realm.  No  1  it  is  the 
Divine  dengnation  of  Clirintianity  as  the  religion  of  the  world  that  it  is 
able  to  link  itself  freely  with  nil  honc-st  forms  of  human  association  and 
cndearour;  putting  its  great  Hcnl  ui>on  noncof  them,  elevating,  stimulating 
and  purifying  all.  Krrrywhcrc  and  cvcrywhen,  in  all  states,  stages,  aud 
fonns  of  civiii/fltion,  man  finds  that  in  Cliristiauity  which,  while  it 
forbids  no  experiment,  forecloses  no  investigation,  and  hars  no  dc%'cIop- 
inent,  hallows  hts  motives,  iipHftji  his  aims,  and  kindles  his  hopes. 

And  herein  Christ's  teaching  differs  by  a  whole  heaven  from  that  of 
the  philosophers,  Pluto  was  really  a  Puritan  of  the  sternest  type, 
under  the  forms  of  Greek  thought  and  life  :  Christ  was  none.  One  is 
often  amused  to  hear  the  Hellenic  cirilization  vaunted  as  the  parent  of 
all  swectncKs  and  grace,  while  the  Hebrew  in  banned  as  the  source  of  all 
Aoumcss  and  gloom.  Those  Jews  in  their  best  days  were  the  firecat  men 
upon  earth,  and  the  gladdest  ;  and  T  say  this  fully  recognizing  all  the 
bright  gifts  which  Athens  has  l>cstowe<l  upon  the  world.  But  our 
liTOphcts  of  light  would  have  fotiud  their  mission  a  perilous  one  at 
Athens,  and  they  would  have  goue  in  daily  danger  of  tJicir  lives.  Even 
tliat  graceful  and  spaikting  spoilt  child  of  culttirc,  Alcibiadcs,  lived  on 
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onquiet  life  amoug  them.  "They  persecuted,"  says  M.  Reuan, 
"  Aiiaxagoras,  Diagora«  of  Mclos,  Socrates,  aad"— a  climnx  wliicli  would 
ouly  be  ]ikely  to  strike  r  hriUiant  I'^ncliman — "ctcu  Aspasia."  And 
our  airy  and  graceful  ceusors  would  liavc  fared  uo  letter.  But  Plato 
had  before  liU  niiud  a  rery  formal  and  rigid  type  of  social  orgauixation. 
He  would  have  turned  our  world,  which  Christ's  large  doctrine  has  kept 
as  the  bright  frci!  home  of  the  children,  iuto  a  gluoiuy  barrack,  officered 
by  the  philoxophers.  Errrythiiig  was  to  he  ou  Ihe  best  patlurii,  with 
the  best  aim  aud  upon  the  beat  method  ;  but  all  that  miikes  the-  beauty 
and  blewiug  of  the  world,  and  all  that  raakcs  life  nuiLh  tUo  hviug,  its 
freedom,  would  lie  eliminated,  llic  State  would  become  a  traiuiog 
echool  always  uudcr  the  hand  ol  a  master,  instead  of  u  theatre  of  noblo 
and  fruitful  aclivily,  under  the  broad,  free  hand  of  Ciod.  It  is  true  that 
Plato,  in  the  tv  tji>^avi^  "laio^  /rapaStiyfta  arnKftrai  ry  ^ou\oftivtft  np^v  Kai 
opbivTt  fdUToi*  KarotKittiv,  litis  our  thoughts  to  the  heavenly  world  as 
the  true  home  of  his  commonwealth;  hut  tiienv  we  n:mouii)i:r  with 
tbankfuhicss,  neither  priest  nor  philosopher  will  be  king.  Aud  this  is 
by  no  means  the  peculiarity  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  j  it  runa  through 
the  ideas  of  the  philosuphic  school  iu  all  ages.  'Die  Conitist  organiza- 
tion of  society,  in  our  own  day,  would  be  still  more  juindyzing  to  free 
development  than  the  Platonic.  Each  new  study  of  the  plans  oi  the 
philosophers  for  rcorgauizing  the  relations  and  cccu|mtiouK  of  mankiud, 
but  deepens  our  gratitude  that,  thanks  to  tlic  Christian  order  whicli 
reigns  amongst  us,  wc  are  uot  given  over  into  their  hands. 

I<Jotliing  is  more  full  of  grace  and  sweetness  than'  the  "wiiulom  oi 
the  wise/'  when  it  occupies  itself  with  culture,  or  pleads  for  iu  due 
mcBsurc — and  that  is  a  large  one — of  influence  over  men.  But  when  it 
taki-s  to  rule — and  as  it  conquers  it  aims  at  rule — if  nntcmpervd  by  in- 
fluences from  the  spiritual  sphere,  it  is  hard,  stern,  and  pitilesa.  Pure 
intellect  is  always  dortrinaire.  It  will  have  everything  shaped  rigidly 
by  its  patterns,  and  is  ruthless  in  executing  its  decrees.  It  is  just  like 
the  poor  French  llcvolution.  Its  millennium  in  always  just  round  the 
conier.  Away  with  everything  at  once  which  hinders  our  bringing  it 
iu  !  What  matters  the  cost!  Profewior  Huxley's  humorous  suggcatkia 
that  all  philosoplicrs  should  be  stranglc<l  at  sixty  (happily  wc  preachers 
are  not  philosophers)  would  linvc  an  excellent  chance  of  being  carried 
out  in  an  atheistic  or  agnostic  republic.  It  is  the  *>hield  of  the  wise 
and  righteous  government  which  is  ahiirc  us  all,  which  has  uses  for  men 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  chrrinlics  them  all  lovingly  within  the 
circle  of  its  reign,  which  covers  the  wrnk,  the  aged,  and  the  helpless. 
If  Atheism  is  king,  and  knows  no  law  above  the  conclusions  of  its  owd 
wisdom  ns  to  what  is  best  for  the  Stale,  I  can  sec  nothing  in  the  long 
rnn  whicli  will  save  sU  that  hnnlcns  the  resources  or  crosses  the  will  of 
Iho  community  from  dcstmction.  And  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  will 
not  hold  its  own  long  in  States  against  the  hand  of  the  strong.  There 
is  no   eflectivu  principle  of  resistance  in  au  atheistic  society,  to  the 
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tjranny  of  the  imperious  natures  irho  arc  nlwajs  nrging  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  liberty  of  their  fcllow-meii.  An  atheistic  society,  could 
such  n  thing  be  organiz«it,  wonhl  soon  be  ripe  for  dcsjiotiam,  and  its 
despotism  vottlil  soon  be  ripe  for  death. 

And  with  tlie  Atheists  in  this  relation  we  must  gronp  the  Agnostics. 
The  man  who  profcwies  that  he  knows  nothing  about  Goil  ia  practically 
the  man  wlio  has  no  God,  a*  fai-  as  the  knowledjte  and  fear  of  God  can, 
redeem  and  regidate  life.  And  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  speculation 
of  the  day,  when  not  avowedly  agnostic,  is  to  expel  the  spiritual  from 
its  supremacy  of  inducncc,  and  to  band  over  to  knowledge  the  conduct  of 
«ocicty.  If  this  senseless  antagonism  between  Hebraism  and  Hellenism 
is  to  be  maintained — senseless  1  call  it,  "  neither  is  the  man  mthout  the 
woman,  jior  the  woman  without  the  man,  in  the  Lord ;"  so  neither  is 
Hebraism,  the  masculine  force  in  society,  without  Hellenism,  the 
femiuiue  light  and  grace ;  iior  is  ilclleniiim  without  Hebraism — I  would 
detibemtely  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hand  of  Hebraism  rather  than  of 
Hellenism,  though  I  should  dread  to  full  into  the  hand  of  either. 
"  May  God  keep  mc  from  ever  belonging  to  a  kingdom  of  Heaveu  in 
which  there  lu-e  none  bnt  saints,"  said  Luther  oucc,  \rith  genial  wisdom  ; 
but  stUl  more  deadly  in  its  influence  on  all  tbc  nobler  functions  and 
the  liigher  development  of  liumaiiity,  would  l>c  n  republic  organiied  and 
goverued  by  agnostic  philosophers ;  and  I  feci  disposed  to  call  upon  all 
who  seek  the  free,  large,  and  genial  development  of  humau  society,  to 
joio  me  in  thauking  Hebraism  for  having  prevented  Hellenism  from 
banding  over  to  culture  the  management  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  belief  that  "  there's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough- 
fiew  them  as  we  will ;"  that  there  is  One  to  whom  all  men  primarily 
belong,  rather  than  to  each  other  and  to  the  State,  the  Lonl  who  made 
them,  vhu  rules  them,  and  who  has  a  future  in  store  for  them,  whose 
purposes  we  may  not  dare  to  cross  by  our  imperious  judgments  on 
their  worth lessness  or  iuca{Ku:ity,  which  has  pleaded  with  the  human 
heart,  under  all  the  bigotry  of  Christian  sects  and  pnrties,  for  the  lu^e 
tolerance  which  we  now  enjoy.  Christianity  is  uUimntcly  the  true 
guardian  of  the  freedom  of  individual  action  and  dcrelopmrut ;  and  if 
one  may  venture  to  prophesy,  the  guardianship  will  be  doubly  needed  in 
the  da^s  which  arc  coming  upon  the  world.  And  it  is  the  sense  that 
in  the  eturaal  state  mau  has  a  destiny  to  which  present  want,  weakness, 
and  helplessness  may  be  ministers,  which  has  ever  been  the  shield  of 
the  sick,  the  weak,  the  dcfarmcd,  the  aged,  and  the  dying.  It  is  tbc 
reverent  feeling  that  God  may  Iulvc  uses  for  a  human  spirit  when  man 
can  find  none,  which  pleads  for  patience,  gentleness,  and  charity. 
Blot  out  from  human  beliefs  the  Divine  name,  and  rob  man  of  the  one 
tiling  that  greatly  uplifts  and  ennobles  him,  the  belief  in  immortality, 
and  then  va  cietU !  in  the  b&tttc  t  AIns  for  tbc  wounded  and  the 
fallen  1  Like  the  stricken  gladiatora  in  the  Roman  arena,  tbey  will 
hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. 
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A«  Christian  belief  is^  in  our  judgmeat,  Kimply  essentul  to  the 
higlicr  lifp  and  (!crcln]>tnent  of  political  communities,  it  niiglit  he 
assumed  that  a  Christian  politiciau  would  be  I)onnc)  to  oppose  !>)'  all 
means  in  his  power,  the  intruDiou  of  an  avowed  Atheist  into  the  Legis- 
lature ofaChmtiau  Slate.  On  the  coutrarj',  it  is  our  Christianity 
which  leads  us  atieuuousl)'  to  advocate  his  adiui»iio)i.  Tbe  qucatiun  is 
Dot,  as  one  member  na'irely  put  it,  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  kuch 
a  man  in  the  House  of  CummguK.  I  hold  it  to  be  most  nndesirable 
for  many  important  reasons.  Nothing  on  earth  would  have  indneed 
me  to  vote  for  Mr.  Biadluugh.  But  there  i»  one  thing  more  uudesirable — 
that  such  a  state  of  thought  and  feeling  slionld  exist  in  the  country  to 
an  extent  which  leads  to  the  return  of  such  a  mau  by  »  large  con- 
stituency, and  tliat  it  should  have  no  opportunity  of  ntteriuK  its  voice, 
aod  com]iariug  itself  with  other  forms  of  belief  or  unbelief,  iu  the 
Legislature.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  a  moat  couiused  and 
coufusing  series  of  debutes,  settled  the  initial  question  by  admitting  the 
atheist  to  its  sessions.  The  legal  question  of  his  right  to  vote  will 
probably  be  settled  by  the  Courts.  The  moral  right  of  the  matter 
"  the  ermine-robed  great  world"  will  settle ;  and  some  words  on  that 
subject  will  not  be  ont  of  place  in  closing  this  discussiuu  of  tlic  HclalioD 
of  Christian  Belief  to  National  Life. 

I'be  House  of  Commons  cannot  be  congratulated  ou  the  way  in 
which  it  arrived  ai  it&  solution.  There  was  a  very  much  straightt-r  and 
simpler  path.  Mr.  Bradlangli's  rrturn  aQurdcd  a  great  opportuuily  of 
abolishing  the  oath  alti>|^ther.  For  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
instituted  it  is  absolutely  worthless.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  affirms — wc 
do  not  accept  his  statement,  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  right  to  be 
beard — that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  cither  intidel  or 
sublimely  tolerant  of  infidelity.  And  this  with  the  oath  in  full  force. 
The  oath  is  something  like  consecration.  The  consecration  of  sacred 
buildings  and  of  God's  acre  meant  something  real,  when,  in  the  then 
(rtale  of  public  helief,  it  tended  to  protect  them  from  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  and  from  tlic  ravages  of  war.  Now  it  meaus  absolutely  nothing. 
The  tune  of  public  opiuiou  and  the  Miprcmacy  of  law  provides  a  far 
higher  security.  To  divide  a  flcKl  by  a  broad  band  of  gravel,  to 
consecrate  one  side  and  leave  the  other  bare  of  blessing,  while  the 
grass  grows  as  sweetly  and  the  dead  rest  as  calmly  in  both,  is  one 
of  those  conspicuous  instances  of  Christian  foolishness  which  shame 
a  great  company  of  bclicvcifi,  and  cause  the  infidel  to  blaspheme. 
Let  as  hope  that  tlic  good  sense  and  good  fcGling  which,  after  a 
BI>cll  of  bitter  coutroversy,  is  now  evoked  by  the  Burials  Bill,  will 
cause  this  antiquated  and  irritating  figment  to  vauish  from  the  land. 
So  with  the  oath.  It  ought  to  be  abolished,  not  because  wc  have 
))eeome  indiffcrrnt  to  the  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  secure, 
but  liecausc  a  certain  liuc  of  coiuluct,  for  which  the  oath  was  btindlv 
held  to  be  a  security,  can  now    be    assured   in    more  excellent    and 
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effectual  ways.  A  clerical  friend,  the  wisest  man  I  kuow,  said  when 
the  debate  was  at  its  hottest,  "  It  will  be  strange  if,  after  olghteeu 
ceuturics,t  hrougli  on  Atheist,  the  coramaud  of  Christ,  'Swear  not  at 
all,'  should  come  to  be  obeyed  in  a  Christiau  Legislature."  Let  us 
hope  this  will  be  the  result,  and  soon. 

But  on  the  grave  question  of  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  ndraiBsion  from  a.  Clirialian  point  of  view,  it  would  seem  that, 
if  these  ideas  are  held  by  any  considerable  section  of  the  community,  if 
our  representative  institutions  mean  anything,  it  is  precisely  lu  tUe 
British  House  of  ComraousAKat  they  ought  to  bave  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  heard.  (  In  such  a  State  as  ouns  it  is  only  the  un- 
represented things  that  are  dangerous.  We  hold  that  we  are  a  Chris- 
tian people,  and  shall  never  cease  to  be  a  Christian  pcuplc.  But  we 
are  only  a  Christian  people  in  so  far  as  Christian  ideas  rule  our  con- 
sciences and  hearts.  A  Christianity  which  is  a  thing  of  public  oaths 
and  legal  forms  is  like  a  sand  cnstle  before  the  advancing  tide.  Let  us 
"  beware  of  the  Icavcu  of  the  Sadducccs,"  whose  contention  for  the  forms 
was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  religion  over  their  beiirts. 
These  ntheistic  ideas  ore  about  in  onrcountry  without  question.  Much 
of  their  virulence  is  the  fruit  of  repression,  and  of  the  social  persecution 
which  they  have  had  to  endnrc.  Earth,  purest  and  sweetest  of  all 
things,  grows  sour  and  bears  foul  fruits  in  nooks  of  dank  unwbulosorao 
shade.  Let  in  the  air  and  sunlight,  and  the  earth  begins  to  grow  sweet 
at  once  ;  the  foul  things  wither  and  perish,  fair  grass  and  (lowers  spring 
in  their  room.  So  with  this  blatant  Atheism.  There  is  nbthing-that  a 
Christian  who  believes  in  Clmstianity — how  many  believe  only  in  its 
fences  f — should  desire  so  much  with  regard  to  this  matter  as  that, 
now  that  it  has  found  an  intelligent  and  popular  exponent,  it  should 
Oomc  forward  in  the  freest  congress  of  thought  in  the  land,  and  suffer 
the  ordeal,  if  it  cares  to  face  it,  of  fair  but  close  and  searching  debate. 
Let  it  have  free  speech  and  fair  opiwrtnnity  of  explaining  itself;  let  it. 
allow  iLself  all  round,  and  compare  itself  as  a  social  force  with  intelligent 
faith  and  Christ-like  charity,  and  we  who  believe  that  our  religion  is 
rooted  "  in  the  word  of  Go<l,  which  livcth  and  abidcth  for  ever,"  ought 
to  have  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

But  there  is  another  and  graver  reason  why  we  should  he  willing  to 
admit  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  the  Legislature.  His  avowed  and  professional 
Atbdam  is  our  sorrow  aud  shame  as  Christians.  That  he  should  be 
representative  of  so  much  in  a  Christian  State  is  a  sign  to  us,  if  we 
have  grace  to  interpret  it,  of  the  measure  in  which  wc  have  failed  in 
applying  the  principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity  to  our  national 
life.  The  atheistic  aberration  of  an  individual  mind  is  one  thing ; 
organized  Atheism,  rampant  and  aggressive,  is  another.  And  let  us  be 
sure  that  an  Atheist  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  something  to  teach,  not 
about  bis  Atheism,  but  about  our  Christianity,  even  to  a  Christian 
Legislature ;  somethiug  which  may  set  us  in  sadness  aud  shame  to  heal 
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the  breaclies  wliich  our  «in  has  laailc.  ^Vc  ought  to  be  content  to  set 
him  there,  since  ho  h  rciircscnlattvc,  to  robuhc  and  to  htimWe  iw ;  and 
to  lead  us  to  ask  ourwIrcB  earueslly,  what  U  the  truth,  or  semblance  of 
troth,  which  men  fiud  in  his  teachiu^,  which  thty  look  for  in  rain  from 
our  Christiauity.  A  doctrine  widely  believed  always  has  some  strong 
likeness  to  IruUi  iu  Ibo  eyes  of  its  disciples.  We  ought  to  be  glftd  to 
hear  from  lip«  apparently  thought  qualified  to  expound  it,  what  AtlieUu 
Uud  iu  Atheism  ^vhicU  seems  l^etter  news  to  them  than  the  glad  tiding! 
of  the  Gospel.  We  may  he  sure  that  we  have  drop|)ed  soraetliinfr  ntid 
out  of  oui'  proclamation ;  the  Atheist  may  help  us  to  get  it  rc^tor^T^ 

Of  course  it  will  be  said  iu  uuswer  to  this,  that  if  we  give  np  the 
defences  ne  lay  the  citadel  of  truth  open  to  assault.  We  are  too  much 
afraid  about  the  citatlcl,  and  too  careful  uf  defences.  We  have  had  uur 
defences  fur  ages,  and  with  what  result  ?  Wc  are  compelled  to  admit 
an  avowed  Atheist  to  a  pluct;  in  the  Legislature  of  a  Christian  State. 
When  shall  wc  Ijc  brave  enough  to  giro  up  this  miscrahle  preventive 
service,  iu  which  we  have  so  largely  placed  uur  truRt;  and  bcHerc  that 
the  true  protection  of  a  tiviug  thing  is  the  vigour  of  its  life?  If  car 
faith  is  firm  that  God's  word  of  truth  is  in  our  Gospel,  and  that  all 
powers  ou  earth  and  iu  heaven  are  ranged  ou  itK  side,  let  us  gire  the 
freest  liberty  of  s]}eech  and  action  to  all  luiMttle  influences,  and  consider 
the  most  sacred  ark  of  the  Constitntion  free  only  from  their  intrusion. 
when  we  have  |ircachci1  and  lived  them  down.  And  if  it  he  said  by  our 
antagcnists  that  this  free  and  fearless  method  of  dealing  with  hostile 
opiuion  is  borrowed  from  their  school,  and  is  the  creed  of  adraiif^ 
Liberalism  which  has  hcen  forced  by  the  philosophers  on  the  Church, 
wc  pray  them  iti  return  to  open  the  Christian  Si'ripturr«.  They  will  read 
there  liiat  it  was  the  only  method  which  Christ  helicred  iu ;  while  it  » 
proclaimeri  with  almost  imssionatir  i>&ruc:4lnc88  iu  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul. 

There  is  an  Atheism  abroad  which  Iioa  in  it  a  tincture  of  almost 
pious  devotion  to  the  ideas  and  aims  which  Christianity  lias  taught,  us 
as  a  nation  to  cherish  and  pursue.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
much  to  confute  it ;  it  will  confute  itself,  and  soon.  It  is  tlie  fancy 
for  the  time  of  our  OTcr-cuIturcd  men  and  women, — that  is,  men  and 
women  who  ore  mastered  by  their  culture  instead  of  mastering  it, — 
that  the  world  r:iu  be  very  blessedly  Christian  without  ChristiaiiitT. 
We  may  leave  them  calmly  to  spread  their  plostcr  over  the  sacred  uamc 
which  hallows  every  stone  of  the  temple  of  Christian  society,  and  to 
inscribe  on  the  hare  surface  any  name  they  please,  or  uoue.  The 
plaster  will  soon  be  dropping  from  their  Phnras<  and  the  name  of  the 
ftmnder  will  shine  out  fresher  aiul  lirigliter  than  at  first.  But  we  do 
not  a(l(!ct  to  underrate  the  gravity  of  the  danger  which  threatens  us. 
We  cannot  itopc  to  emerge,  except  through  long  strain  and  bitter 
Borrow,  fn)m  the  nnbclicf  and  indifTcroneo  which  have  been  Inrgolj- 
bcqneat]i»l  to  as  by  a  too  selfiah^  self-satislicd,  self- infolded,  and  dog- 
matic Church. 
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Somuliuies  one  has  a  visiou  of  vhat  might  befall  if  the  creed  or  the 
utKcrccd  of  the  Atheist  were  triumphaut,  nod  vrere  accepted  as  the 
truth  ill  all  cuUiratcd  aocietr.  AVere  it  established  as  the  orthodox 
creed  of  the  iutcUectual  rulers ;  were  men  trained  from  childhood  to 
limit  their  interests,  activities  and  hopes  to  the  bare  and  narrow  world 
Trhich  alone  it  regards  as  real ;  were  all  the  light  which  plays  over  life 
from  the  Kpirituol  sphere  extinguished,  nnd  all  the  comfort  which  men 
gather  from  the  thought  of  the  inttnite  wisdom  and  tenderness,  dead ; 
were  they  doomed  to  toil  and  suffer  through  their  weary  days  with  no 
inspiration  from  perennial  fountains,  and  with  no  hope  beyond  the 
darkHng  tomb ;  did  they  believe  that  the  death  which  each  moment 
dogs  their  steps  would  be  utterly  an  cud  of  them,  and  that  the  experi- 
ence of  their  own  sad  lires  waK  the  only  legacy  which  they  would  leave 
to  their  heirs,  then  how  fiercely  men  would  learn  to  hale  this  Atheism ; 
with  what  bitter  ridicule  would  tbcy  unmask  its  prctensiona  ;  with  what 
scathing  sconi  would  they  dissect  its  arguments ;  and  with  what  pro- 
phetic fury  wonid  they  denounce  tlie  ruin  which  it  must  work  in  the 
nature,  the  endowment,  and  the  destiny  of  our  race.  1 1  would  be  worth 
enduring  some  deep  sadness  nnd  darkness  for  a  season,  to  see  humanity, 
in  spiritual  might,  rise  on  rampant  Atheism,  tear  its  flimsy  sophisms  to 
tatters,  and  banish  it  aa  a  hideous  nightmare  from  the  earth. 

Some  such  experience  may  be  awaiting  our  Atheistic  schools,  la- 
tctlcet  has  grown  wanton  of  late.  A  dread  discipline  of  anguish  may 
be  appointed  to  it,  in  that  bare  desert  of  atheistic  negations  into  which 
it  has  led  itself  forth,  and  is  seckiug  to  lead  forth  tbc  world.  We 
seem  to  fcc,  with  ercs  blinded  with  tears,  the  dark  night  of  lonely 
despair  in  which  our  proud  and  contemptuous  culture  may  be  orilaiucd 
to  wander ;  until  it  hungers  again  for  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  lieareu,  and  seeks  joyfully  the  light  which,  to  a  spirit's  eye,  Hoods 
ever  the  celestial  sphere.  Hut  what  shall  this  poor  man  do,  whose 
only  comfort  it  has  embittered,  whose  only  hope  it  has  blighted,  and 
whose  liring  fountain  it  ha^i  iwinoncd  in  tlie  spring  ?  The  ])oor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  nnto  them  still,  nnd  many  a  cup  of  pure  bright 
pleuurc  docs  it  lift  to  their  lips.  There  was  a  »crvice  at  a  little  con- 
Tcnticlc  on  the  Surrey  hills,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  a  sample  of  thousands 
of  peasant  scn'iccs  which  are  held  cacli  Sunday  in  our  land.  Poor 
lubonrcrs  and  humble  tradesmen  filled  tlic  place.  Very  hard  were  the 
lives  of  many  of  them ;  very  long  and  weary  their  toil  j  very  dull  and 
sad  their  lot.  But  there  they  were  for  a  time  in  another  world.  An 
crangctist  preached  to  them  sound,  stirring,  vital  doctrine  about 
righteoufiuess ;  nnd  they  were  made  to  feci  that  diligence,  honesty, 
thrift,  cheerfulness  and  charity  were  all  within  its  pale.  A  peasant 
prayed  with  a  dignity  and  a  power  of  thought  and  expression  which 
would  have  touched  our  prophets  of  culture,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
Bible  could  have  taught  him ;  and  he  prayetl  for  blessings  which  even 
an  agnostic  would  recognize  as  good  both  for  souls  and  States.     They 
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Bang  hymuB  which  seemed  for  the  time  to  uplift  them,  and  they  saw 
above  their  Darrow  and  squalid  lot  a  world  in  whose  joys  and  glories 
they  too  bad  part.  And  then  they  went  borne  to  their  poor  hovels^ 
their  cabbaget  their  crust,  and  their  dull  monotonous  tasks,  feeling  that 
life  was  not  all  a  bare  dry  desert ;  that  toil  and  pain  and  sickness  are 
Dot  its  only  experiences ;  that  it  has  passages  of  joy  that  might  gladden 
an  aDgelj  and  hopes  which  lift  tbetnselves  to  God  and  heaven.  There 
are  ten  thousands  of  such  churches,  let  us  thank  God,  scattered  about 
England.  None  but  God  knows  the  precious  contribution  which  they 
offer  to  the  stability  and  the  fruitfulness  of  our  industrial,  social  and 
political  life.  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  extent  of 
tlie  so-called  alienation  of  the  "masses"  from  the  Gospel.  Their 
alienation  from  the  Churches  is  all  too  manifest,  but  I  think  we  quite 
underrate  the  hold  which  the  truth  and  comfort  of  the  Gospel  has 
upon  their  hearts.  It  is  wonderful  how  in  times  of  great  calamity,  in 
colliery  accidents  and  the  like,  abundant  signs,  not  of  a  religion  put  on 
for  the  moment,  but  of  a  very  noble  Christian  faith  and  patience,  appear. 
Let  highly-cultured  men  and  women  strip  life,  if  they  will,  of  all 
that  makes  it  worth  the  living,  and  of  the  higher  fellowships  which  lend 
to  it  dignity  and  grace ;  let  them  contemn,  if  they  will,  the  hopes  and 
the  experiences  which  are  the  springs  of  its  purest  and  most  lasting 
joys;  let  them  destroy  for  themselves,  with  the  cruel  weapons  of  their 
sophistry,  the  beliefs  and  the  aspirations  which  in  all  ages  have  seeme 
to  man  to  differentiate  his  life  from  the  brutes ;  be  it  ours  to  guard  for 
onrselTes  and  these  poor  ones,  that  vision  of  God,  and  that  faith  in  the 
revelations  and  promises  of  His  word,  which  has  led  the  progress  of 
Christendom  hitherto,  which  is  the  stimulus  and  the  strength  of  the 
noblest  activity  in  men  and  in  communities,  and  which,  under  the  cares, 
burdens  and  toils  of  our  present  experience,  gladdens  the  heart  unspeak- 
ably, fills  the  imagination,  and  beautifies  and  exalts  the  life. 

J.  Baldwin  Brown. 


PARTY  POLITICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TT  has  never  been  easy  for  strangers  to  understand  party  politics  in 
-'-  America.  It  is  now  more  difficult  than  ever.  The  names  of  the 
two  great  political  parties  mean  nothing.  The  one  is  Republican,  the  other 
Democratic  ;  but  these  names  are  practically  synonymous^  and  represent 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  Government.  At  each 
general  election  a  great  convention  is  held  by  each  party,  where  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country  meet  to  nominate  candidates  and 
agree  upon  a  "  platform/'  or  statement  of  principles.  A  careful  study 
of  the  platforms  of  the  two  great  parties  leaves  the  stranger  almost  as 
much  in  doubt  as  ever  as  to  the  essential  difference  between  them. 
Each  party  is  supported  by  numberless  newspapers  and  itinerant  orators, 
and  any  one  who  comes  to  read  or  listen  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
the  present  contest  between  these  parties  is  altogether  retrospective. 
There  are  questions  of  vital  importance  before  the  country,  but  neither 
party  is  united  upon  any  one  of  them.  The  one  question  upon  which 
the  Republican  orator  rings  all  his  changes  is,  "  Can  the  Democratic 
party  be  trusted  ?  Look  at  its  record.  Iiook  at  the  men  who  compose 
it.''  The  Democrat  has  quite  as  little  to  say  as  to  what  he  will  do  if 
he  comes  into  power,  but  he  demonstrates  in  his  own  way  that  the 
history  of  the  Republican  party  shows  it  to  be  unworthy  o£  confidence. 
The  only  party  with  a  principle  and  a  name  is  the  Greenback  party, 
which  favours  the  substitution  of  a  paper  currency  issued  by  the 
Government  (popularly  called  greenbacks)  for  specie  and  bank-notes. 
It  has  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Weaver,  and 
has  considerable  strength  in  some  States ;  but  the  real  contest  is  between 
the  two  old  parties. 

The  Republican  party  first  came  into  power  in  1861.     It  was  the 
great  anti-slavery  party  of  the  Northern  States,  and  its  triumph  in  the 
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election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  was  im  mediately  followed  by 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Union.  It  re-elected 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  1864,  elected  General  Grant  in  1868  and  1872,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  in  1876.  It  has  thus  controlled  the  administration  of  the 
Government  for  twenty  years.  It  carried  through  the  civil  war  to  a 
succesaful  issue.  It  abolished  slavery.  It  reconstructed  the  Union  ; 
and  since  the  war  it  has  paid  a  third  of  the  national  debt,  restored 
specie  pa3rment,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  country  so  high  that  its  four 
per  cent,  bonds  are  eagerly  sought  at  a  high  premium.  Under  its 
administration  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  the  foreign  commerce  in  equal  proportions.  It  has  main- 
tained the  honour  of  the  country  abroad,  and  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  world.  Its  administration  at  home  has  been  purer 
than  any  of  which  the  country  could  boast  before  the  war,  and  has  been 
steadily  improving.  In  some  departments — in  the  Post  Office,  for 
example — its  civil  service  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  England.  It  has 
now  nominated  a  candidate  for  President  who  is  universally  respected, 
who  has  a  spotless  private  character,  and  who  has  long  been  one  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  his  party.  He  has  distinguished  himself  as- a 
scholar,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman. 

The  Democratic  party  was  the  pro-slavery  party  before  the  war. 
Daring  the  war  it  sympathized,  as  far  as  it  dared,  with  the  rebellion, 
and  since  that  time  it  has  always  opposed  the  Republican  plan  of  recon- 
struction. It  now  controls  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  its  strength 
lies  almost  entirely  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  has  used  its  majority 
in  a  way  to  startle  and  alarm  the  people  of  the  North.  It  has  always 
depended  chiefly  at  the  North  upon  the  ignorant  foreign  immigrants, 
especially  the  Irish,  and  upon  the  lower  classes  of  Americans.  Its 
financial  policy  since  the  war  has  been  opposed  to  that  carried  out  by 
liie  Republicans,  and  when  it  was  in  power  before  the  war  its  adminis- 
tration was  very  corrupt.  It  has  nominated  as  its  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent a  distinguished  soldier,  of  high  character  and  unblemished 
honour,  who  is  respected  by  all  parties,  but  who  has  never  had  any 
experience  in  civil  life.  If  elected,  his  administration  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Democratic  party  leaders,  whose  first  care  will  be 
to  overturn  the  whole  civil  service,  and  fill  all  the  offices  with 
Democrats. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  in  a  contest  which  turns  upon  the  confidence 
inspired  by'  the  history  of  these  two  parties,  it  would  seem  certain  that 
the  Republicans  must  elect  Mr.  Garfield  as  President ;  but  a  general 
election  is  quite  as  uncertain  here  as  in  England.  Many  Republicans 
are  discontented  with  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
them  humiliated.  Twenty  years  of  power  has  made  such  men  as  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Conkling,  with  many  other  less  important  men,  un- 
popular in  their  own  party.  Their  personal  jealousies  and  unseemly 
quarrels  are  too  public  to  be  overlooked.      Their  determination  "  to 
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run  tlic  party"  foi'  their owu  iotercsts  is  tgo  apparent.     They  no  longer 
comuiaud  the  full  coufidcsec  of  the  people. 

Slill  more  than  this — in  uuc  particular  the  Kepublieaa  party  has 
mode  a  fatal  hlaitdcr.  It  has  rccoDstructed  the  Uuioa  in  such  a  way 
ai  to  destroy  its  own  iuDucuce  id  the  South,  aud  cs|)cciul1y  in  the 
present  election  it  has  confessed  this  blunder  by  giving  up  all  the 
Southern  States  (o  the  Dcmocrata  without  a  contest.  No  scriooft 
cftbrt  has  been  made  to  carry  any  one  of  Ihcni.  Thousands  of  gowl 
llcpublicans  feci  tliat  this  is  an  act  of  cowardice  as  well  as  a  {joliticul 
brunderj  and  compare  their  Icadertt  most  uufarourably  with  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  iu  England  at  the  last  election.  Moreover  they  ar& 
opposed  to  scetioiiul  parties  as  a  principle;  they  have  no  syraimthy  witU 
the  lawlessness  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  still  linger  iu  the 
South  ;  but  they  feci  thnt  this  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  blunders 
of  their  OM'n  party^  and  they  arc  discouraged  to  sec  no  effort  made  to. 
improve  upon  the  past.  A  book  lias  been  very  widely  circulated  at  the 
Nortli,  and,  I  tliink,  r<'imblished  in  England,  entitled  "  A  Fool's  Krrand," 
which  gives  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  the 
"working  of  the  llcconstruction  Acta.  lE  has  roused  no  little  indigna- 
tion at  the  Korth,  hut  it  has  not  increased  the  confidence  of  the  |)co|iI« 
in  the  Ilcpublican  leaders.  The  Kepublieans  of  the  North,  if  unitt.d 
&Qd  enthusiastic,  could  easily  elect  Mr.  Garfield,  but  at  present  the 
chance  of  General  Hancock  is  considered  to  be  quite  as  gaod.  Except 
in  two  or  three  very  doubtful  States,  the  election  excites  very  IJttlc 
interest.  There  is  no  great  leader  in  cither  party  who  can  inspire  hi» 
follower^  witli  enthusiasm.  No  great  principles  arc  miulc  prominent 
which  touch  the  couseicncc  or  the  poekcts  of  the  people.  The  North 
is  not  frightened  by  the  bugbear  of  tlie  "  Solid  South,"  and  will  not 
believe  that  a  Democratic  victory  coold  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
Republic  or  seriously  interfere  with  its  prosperity. 

On  one  point  there  is  some  fear.  There  is  danger  of  a  contested 
election  like  that  of  1876.  At  that  time  the  Prciidcut  and  the  Senate 
were  Ucpublienn.  Now  the  Scuatc  is  Democratic;  and  should  the 
result  be  doubtful,  the  Democrats  are  credited  with  the  determination  to- 
count  iu  their  car.didatc.  Such  an  attempt  will  not  result  in  civil  war ; 
there  was  far  more  danger  of  this  four  years  ago  than  thcrc  is  now; 
but  it  will  rouse  all  the  bad  pa&iiious  of  the  people,  create  intense 
excitement,  disturb  the  business  of  the  country,  and  shake  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  the  stability  of  the  Government.  Atter  the  experience 
of  1876  this  contingcnc}*  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  by  special 
legislation,  but  Congress  has  neglected  to  make  any  sueh  provision, 
aud  the  danger  ts  as  great  as  ever.  Neither  party  boa  been  inclined 
to  take  up  llus  matter  scrionsly,  although  some  attempts  have  been 
made  by  the  llepublicaiiSf  aud  the  subject  has  been  discussed  by 
ncwipapera  uud  reviews.  It  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  comttitutiou 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  neglect  to  remove  it  cannot  be  too 
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strongly  condemned.  Here  is  the  greatest  danger  in  the  coming 
election. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence  to  England  whether  the  name 
of  the  next  President  is  Garfield  or  Haucock ;  or  whether  the  party  in 
power  is  called  Democratic  or  Republican  ;  but  there  are  great  questions 
which  are  sure  to  come  up  under  the  next  Administration,  in  which 
England  has  the  deepest  interest.  She  is  interested  in  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  in  her  foreign  policy,  in  her  relations  to 
Canada,  and  in  her  policy  in  regard  to  protective  duties. 

To  begin  with  the  last,  it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  more  free 
traders  in  the  Democratic  party  than  in  the  Republican,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  both  parties  are  in  favour  of  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  quite 
generally  believed  that  a  large  amount  of  English  money  has  been 
expended  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  agents  of  the  Cobden  Club,  to 
carry  that  State  for  the  Democrats,  in  the  belief  that  their  success 
would  secure  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  this  story — I  suspect  vt-ry  little ;  but  the  report 
has  been  widely  circulated  by  Republicans. 

The  state  of  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  free  trade  is  very  peculiar. 
Almost  all  our  professors  of  political  economy,  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats,  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  free  trade ;  so  are  many 
leading  politicians ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  any  impression  has  been 
made  upon  the  mass  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc  more 
inclined  to  protection  than  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago.  At  that 
time  the  Democratic  party  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  free  trade  as 
one  of  its  fundamental  principles.  It  does  uot  dare  to  do  this  now. 
There  is  certainly  a  very  general  impression  that,  however  beautiful 
the  theory,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it  somewhere.  The  country  has  prospered 
and  grown  rich  under  a  high  tariff,  and  men  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  richer  and  more  prosperous  without  it.  If  all  nations  were 
equally  advanced  in  wealth  and  civilization, — if  they  could  start  on  a 
basis  of  absolute  equality  in  their  development, — if  universal  benevo- 
lence could  take  the  place  of  universal  selfishness,  aud  nations  could  live 
together  in  peace  and  brotherly  love  on  the  principle  of  the  golden  rule, 
free  trade  would  come  as  naturally  as  commercial  intercourse ;  but  it  is 
to  be  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  this  millennial  state.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  persuade  Americans  that  free  trade  is  a  good  thiug  for  England, 
nor  that  it  would  be  still  better  for  England  if  all  the  world  would 
Bgrce  to  adopt  it ;  but  the  question,  whether,  as  the  world  now  is,  it  would 
promote  the  selfish  interests  of  America,  is  a  very  different  one.  It  is 
doubted  whether  it  would  practically  secure  a  single  one  of  the  liappv 
results  promised,  while  it  is  certain  that  many  evil  results  would  follow. 
It  is  thought  to  be  safer  to  let  well-enough  alone.  Our  Canadian  neigh- 
bours seem  to  be  very  much  of  the  same  opinion.  Americans  are  rather 
ofieudcd  than  convinced  when  English  writers  press  the  question  as  one 
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of  morality  and  natural  right,  for  they  believe  that  England  would 
return  to  protection  to-morrow  if  she  saw  anything  to  be  gained  by  it, 
and  they  would  not  blame  her  for  doing  so. 

As  most  Englishmen  will  regard  this  view  of  free  trade  as  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  American  ignorance  and  stupidity,  I  regret  to 
record  it ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  pretty  generally  accepted  principle  in 
England  tliat  a  man  understands  his  own  business  and  his  own  interests 
much  better  than  his  neighbour  can,  and  this  may  possibly  apply  to 
nations  as  well.  One  mistake,  however,  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  our  policy  is  dictated  by  a 
feeling  of  hostility  to  England,  and  some  very  strong  expressions  have 
been  used  in  regard  to  the  similar  policy  adopted  in  Canada.  I  hare 
never  heard  such  an  idea  expressed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  exists.  We  adopt  this  policy  simply  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  thing  for  ourselves,  and  there  will  be  no  material 
departure  from  it  during  the  next  four  years  under  either  Garfield  or 
Hancock,  although  some  modifications  in  the  tariff  will  probably  be 
made,  whoever  may  be  elected. 

As  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  there  is  somewhat  more 
danger  of  its  being  hostile  to  England  under  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion, as  the  Irish  clement  is  so  strong  in  that  party .:  but  there  is  pro- 
bably no  reason  to  anticipate  any  change  of  policy  in  any  case.  During 
the  civil  war  there  was  much  unkindly  feeling  towards  England,  but 
this  has  all  passed  away.  1  see  no  trace  of  it  now.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  a  great  development  of  interest  in  English  affairs. 
England  is  about  the  only  country  in  Europe  that  Americans  who 
remain  at  home  can  comprehend,  and  I  find  English  papers  and  English 
reviews  in  places  where  I  should  least  expect  to  sec  them.  I  find  the 
same  hearty  good-will  in  America  towards  England  which  X  have  found 
in  England  towards  America,  and  the  same  desire  that  this  may  be  per- 
petual. A  writer  in  the  September  number  of  the  Conteupobary  Review 
has  discovered  traces  of  a  conspiracy  to  annex  Canada ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  no  one  knows  anything  of  it  here.  It  is 
certainly  no  part  of  the  political  programme  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  very  obvious  fact  that  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  develop  our  Canadian  trade  in  any  way  which  is 
mutually  profitable.  A  Customs  Union  of  some  sort  has  long  been 
talked  of,  and  some  experiments  have  been  made,  but  there  is  no  special 
interest  in  the  subject  at  the  present  time,  and  no  thought  of  annexa- 
tion on  Ibis  side  the  border. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year 
has  been  so  great  as  to  be  felt  throughout  the  world.  The  crops  have 
been  abundant  iu  all  parts  of  the  country.  Confidence  has  been 
restored,  capital  has  been  abundant,  and  more  business  has  been  done 
than  ever  before   in  the   history    of  the  country.      Foreign  commerce 
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has  developed  rapidly.     The  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1879^  including  gold,  were     .  .      $738,451,886 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1880,  including  gold, 

they  were 879,670,085 


The  imports  „  „        1879,          „               „               $4«2,453,792 

Do.  „  „        1880,          „              „                 792,033,139 

The  movement  of  gold   and    silver    during   the   same  period   was  as 
follows : — 

Exports       .  .  .          1879,     ....        $25,366,420 

Do.          .  .  .          1880,     ....          15,420,809 


Imports       .  .  .  1879,     ....        $26,321,851 

Do.      .    .  .  1880,     ....  94,880,240 

This  shows  the  unexampled  balance  of  imports  of  specie 

for  the  year  1880  to  amount  toV  .  .  .       $79,459,431 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  of  business,  and  the  many  new 
enterprises  undertaken,  money  baa  never  been  more  abundant.  The 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  Boston  is  6  per  cent.,  in  New  York  7  per  cent. ; 
but  good  commercial  paper  is  now  easily  discounted  at  3^  to  4  per  cent., 
and  banks  borrow  without  diflSculty  at  2^.  The  United  States  Four  per 
Cent.  Bonds  are  selling  at  108.  Wages  are  high,  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
cheap,  and  all  classes  are  prosperous.  There  are  strikes  here  and  there  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  but  they  do  not  arise  from  any  distress 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  In  Fall  River,  for  example,  the  great 
cotton  manufacturing  town  of  Massachusetts,  the  spinners  who  threaten 
to  strike  are  receiving  £2  6s.  6d.  a  week  as  their  average  wages.  In  the 
shoe  business  first-class  workmen  are  making  as  much  as  £4;  a  week. 

The  country  seems  to  have  recovered  at  last  from  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  war,  and  the  inflation  of  the  paper  currency  which 
followed.  This  revival  of  prosperity  is  due  to  a  Succession  [of  good 
harvests,  to  the  increase  of  immigration,  and  to  the  habits  of  economy 
forced  upon  the  people  by  the  hard  times.  Nothing  now  remains  but 
the  debts  contracted  by  the  National,  State,  and  Town  Governments 
during  the  war,  and  the  period  of  wild  extravagance  which  followed  ; 
and  these  have  been  very  much  reduced  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Still,  the  taxes  are  very  high,  and  in  some  towns  they  weigh  upon 
certain  classes  qf  society  as  an  incubus.  In  addition  to  the  enormous 
indirect  taxes  collected  by  the  General  Government,  the  direct  tax  on 
property  amounts  to  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  on  its  value.  This  is 
true  even  in  small  country  towns  in  New  England,  where  the  average 
is  not  less  than  1'2  per  cent. ;  while  in  cities,  large  towns,  and  at  the 
west,  the  average  is  nearer  2  per  cent.  This  is  generally  assessed 
on  real  estate  and  all  personal  property  except  United  States  Bonds, 
although  in  some  places  the  whole  tax  is  paid  by  real  estate,     This  is 
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tlie  case  in  tlic  city  of  Philadelphia.  Tiiese  taxes  fall  lightly  on  the 
labouriug  classea,  but  press  TritU  crusliiiig  weiglit  upau  tliose  who  own 
property,  but  are  uot  eugngcd  in  busiuess.  1  kuow  geotlemcn  owning 
improved  real  estate  whose  whole  iucome  does  not  suffice  to  pay  their 
taxcsj  and  who  arc  thus  forced  to  lire  upon  their  rapidly  dimiuishiug 
capital.  This  heavy  taxation  is  due  to  wasteful  and  extravagant  tixpeu' 
diture^  especially  by  Town  Gorernmcuts.  With  money  worth  only  from 
2  to  4  per  cent,  it  is  simply  ruinous^  and  iudirectly  it  reaehes  all  classes 
of  society.  This  heavy  taxation  must  be  set  off  against  the  apparent 
profipcrity  of  the  country.  Americans  couaolc  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  a'  large  percentage  of  this,  in  some  cases  ono-thirdj  goes  for  eduea- 
tional  purjioscs  ;  but  they  arc  begiimiug  to  inquire  whether  palatial 
school-houses  and  free  secoudary  education  lurc  a  good  iurcstmcnt  for 
the  State.  I  propose  to  di-scuss  this  question  fully  iu  a  future  umubcr 
of  the  CoxT£uroa.iur. 

The  question  hu'c  is,  How  far  the  commcrciai  proajicrity  of  the 
country  will  be  ailcctcd  by  the  results  of  the  coming  election  ?  This 
is  of  course  to  a  ccrtaiu  extent  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  tho 
Republicans  assert  that  a  Democratic  victoiy  will  destroy  tho  credit  of 
the  Goverumcut  and  niin  the  prosperity  of  the  countrj'.  The  Demo- 
crats, on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  Ilcpnblicou  Admini^tratiou  has 
no  right  to  tahc  to  itself  any  credit  for  present  [prosperity,  which  is  due 
to  natural  causes,  and  that  a  Democratic  nctory  will  render  this  per- 
manent. BuHincs-t  mcu  who  arc  not  politiciatH  feci  that  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  party  will  Ik:  unfavourable  to  their  interests.  Under 
Q  new  Republican  iVdmiu titration  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
fiunucial  policy  of  the  Government,  and  no  disturbing  political  questions 
would  be  likely  to  arise ;  but  the  Democratic  party  is  to  a  certain 
extent  an  unknown  quantity-  It  has  bccu  out  of  power  so  long,  and  is 
composed  of  such  elements,  that  no  one  can  foresee  with  certainty  what 
its  policy  will  l>e,  or  which  of  its  conilietiug  elements  will  control  the 
party.  There  is  a  strong  suspiciou  that  it  will  favour  a  new  fluancial 
jiolicy,  attack  the  ttattoual  banks,  depreciate  the  currency,  and  increase 
the  national  ciji-nditurc.  It  i&  probable  that  the  majoiity  of  the  party 
is  in  favour  of  these  measures,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Democratic 
mcmbei's  of  Congress  from  Northern  and  Kostem  iStates  would  dare  to 
vole  fur  measures  which  woiUd  be  certain  to  secure  tbcir  defeat  at  the 
next  Congressional  election,  two  years  heucc.  Ttie  North  is  generally 
!«nti»fied  with  the  tiuaucial  policy  of  the  present  Uovcmracut,  and  the 
North  will  not  tolerate  any  essential  departure  from  it  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Admiuistraliou.  The  danger  Ilea  in  tiie  certainty  that  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  will  bring  these  financial  questions  to  the  front,  and  in 
the  doubt  us  to  how  far  the  party  will  go,  It  is  well  known  that  the 
silver  heresy  is  openly  proclaimed  us  a  principle  of  the  party  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  that "  fiat  money"  (an  irredeemable  poiier  currency) 
is  advocated   by  many  party   leaders.     The  very  possibility  of  such  a 
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thing  alarms  the  commercial  world.  AbusinesB  man  said  to  me  to-day^ 
that  if  he  believed  that  Hancock  would  be  elected,  he  should  sell  at  once 
all  the  United  States  securities  that  he  held. 

Another  danger  which  is  foreseen  by  the  commercial  world  is  the 
probability  of  a  re-opening  of  political  questions  oonuected  with  the 
South  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  settled.  The  nomination  of 
General  Hancock,  a  distinguished  Northern  soldier,  for  President,  was 
intended  to  remove  this  fear,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  guaranty  that 
no  revolutionary  changes  will  be  attempted ;  but  within  constitutional 
limits  many  important  changes  are  possible.  The  Democratic  party 
will  necessarily  be  controlled  by  the  South,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  very  meu  who 
sacrificed  everything  to  destroy  it,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  who  generally  defend  and  justify  their 
action  at  that  time.  It  may  be  expected  that  they  will  attempt  to 
secure  by  legislation  some  at  least  of  those  things  which  they  failed  to 
obtain  by  force.  Such  an  attempt  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  North, 
and  cause  just  such  excitement  anrl  agitation  as  commerce  abhors. 

So  far  as  England  is  interested  in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  she  is  undoubtedly  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
Ecpublican  party  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Garfield.  The  result  will  bo 
known  in  England  very  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  article,  and 
should  it  prove,  as  now  seems  probable,  that  General  Hancock  is  elected, 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  majority  of  voters  in  the 
United  States  do  not  agree  with  the  opinions  here  expressed,  or 
that  they  are  tired  of  the  Republican  party,  as  the  ancient  Athenians 
often  grew  weary  of  the  virtues  of  their  great  leaders,  and  preferred, 
for  a  change,  to  follow  meaner  men,  at  whatever  cost  to  the  State. 

But  whatever  the  result  may  be,  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  carefully  provides  against  any  sudden  change  of  policy  in  the 
Government.  Such  a  sudden  and  radical  change  as  occurred  in 
England  at  the  last  general  election  is  impossible  here.  We  have  had 
a  Democratic  House  for  four  years,  a  Democratic  Senate  for  two  years, 
and  should  a  Democratic  President  be  elected  in  November,  he  will 
not  have  any  influence  whatever  in  the  Government  until  the  4th  of 
March,  1881.  Tliere  will  be  no  panic,  no  sudden  fall  of  stocks,  and 
long  before  next  March  the  commercial  world  will  have  adapted  itself, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Should  the  prospect 
then  seem  unfavourable,  it  will  at  least  be  prepared  for  it. 

I  have  thus  far  written  of  party  politics  in  the  United  States  only 
as  they  arc  related  to  the  coming  election,  but  there  are  some  questions 
of  general  interest  which  can  hardly  be  left  unanswered.  Each  party 
accuses  the  other  of  resorting  to  falsehood,  bribery,  fraud,  aud  intimi- 
dation in  the  elections.  How  far  are  these  charges  well  founded,  and 
is  the  country  improving  or  degenerating  in  this  respect  ?  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  subject  for  an  American  to  discuss.     It  is  an  undoubted 
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fact  that  tu  most  of  the  Soutltcm  States  it  is  not  safe  for  aay  man  to 
vote  the  ]lcpublicim  ticket,  ami  that  a  black  tnau  could  do  so  oaty  at 
the  ri^k  of  bis  life.  Where  tlic  ncjjrocs  arc  ia  a  majoritr  and  dare  to 
Totc,  tlicir  votes  are  not  counted.  Ou  the  other  hand.  General  Grant 
is  nv  doubt  right  iu  his  assertion,  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  United 
States  irhcrc  a  Democrat  cannot  rutc  freely  and  be  sure  of  having  Ilia 
vote  counted.  It  iras  no  duubt  a  mistake  tu  hci'ton'  the  right  of 
sutlragc  upon  the  emancipated  slaves  as  a  body,  but  no  more  a  miittake 
than  it  is  to  give  it  to  Ihe  "  pour  whites  "  of  the  South  and  the  ignorant 
immigrants  at  the  North.  If  there  were  two  strong  jmrtics  among  the 
whites  at  the  South,  the  negro  vote  would  be  sought  by  each  and 
respected  ;  but  with  the  whites  on  one  aide  and  the  negroes  on  the  other, 
it  is  not  tolerated.  At  the  lost  Presidoutial  election  there  were  several 
States  where  the  Itcpuhlican  oSieials,  supported  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, had  Iho  final  eouutiug  of  the  votes  iu  their  own  hniidsj  and  gave 
the  .States  to  the  Republican  candidate  for  tlic  Presidency.  It  is  well 
known  that  tlicy  did  this  by  throwing  out  Democratic  \'otcs  and  conuting 
Republican  votes  which  were  not  legally  returned  ;  but^  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  in  the  country  doubts  that  in  all  these;  States  a  large 
majority  of  the  legal  votera  were  Republicans — that  the  whole  cleelioB 
was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats.  There  arc  tio  Ilcpublican 
otlieials  in  the  South  now  to  prevent  fraud  by  legal  or  illegal  means, 
and  the  election  there  will  be  a  farce. 

In  the  Nortlicru  States  there  is  no  intimidation  of  voters,  and  In  most 
places  no  bribery  or  fraud  ;  but  in  Stales  and  Congressional  districts 
where  the  parties  arc  very  equally  divided,  bribery  is  very  common. 
There  are  certainly  twenty  nicmbcra  of  the  National  House  of 
Heprcsentntivcs  who  would  lose  tlicir  plaecs  under  the  election  laws 
now  In  force  in  Knglund.  In  respect  to  fi>audu[eni  voting  and  eountiog 
there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  letter  within  ihc  last  four  years, 
as  the  laws  have  been  made  more  stringent,  but  it  is  still  too  common 
ia  certain  places.  Bribery  is  more  ditOcult  to  reach,  and  the  moral 
scntimeut  against  it  is  not  as  stroog  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  Is  practised 
by  both  parties,  and  the  impresiou  li,  tiiat  it  is  more  common  tlian  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Indirect  bribery,  such  as  is  carefully  pro- 
Libitcd  by  Knglisb  law,  is  too  common  iu  closely  contctttal  towns  to 
excite  any  attention.  The  temptation  to  bribery  is  very  great  this  year. 
It  is  estimated  by  careful  observers  that  the  purchase  of  5U00  votes  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  will  decide  the  Presidential  election.  More  votes 
than  this  in  that  State  are  iu  the  market  fur  sale. 

The  most  mclaneholy  example  of  fraud  which  has  beeu  seen  at  the 
North  for  many  years  was  exhibited  lust  year  in  I^laine,  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  where  a  carefully  planned  and  deliberate  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Democratic  party,  under  the  lead  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  to  count  out  the  Republican  candidates,  who  bad  been 
honestly  elected   by  a  largo  ninjorily.     The  attempt  failed  j    but  when. 
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this  year,  the  Bcpublicans  appealed  to  the  voters  to  manifest  their 
ahhorrencc  of  such  a  resort  to  fraud  by  condemning  the  Democratic 
{larty  at  the  polls,  the  result  was  a  larger  Democratic  vote  than  last 
year.  This  unexpected  result  has  shaken  the  faith  of  Americans  ia 
iiniversal  suffrage  more  than  anything  that  has  happened  for  years,  and 
shows  a  bluntness  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  Maiue  which  was 
not  expected  iu  the  State  which  invented  the  "  Maine  law."  It  is 
excused  on  the  ground  that  the  people  did  not  accept  this  issue,  and  had 
■special  reasons  of  another  kind  for  humiliating  the  Republican  party 
leaders  in  the  State  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  this  issue  could 
be  honestly  put  aside  at  this  election.  It  was  the  only  chance  that 
the  people  of  the  State  could  ever  have  to  condemn  this  disgraceful 
fraud.  That  they  failed  to  improve  this  opportunity  shows  that  they 
regard  the  fraud  as  of  little  consequence.  The  country  at  large,  how- 
ever, condemned  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  Many  leading  Democrats 
denounced  it  quite  as  strongly  as  the  Republicans,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Maine  has  lost  much  of  her  moral  influence  in  the  country  by 
tolerating  it. 

Another  question  of  interest  in  connection  with  party  politics  relates 
to  the  influence  of  the  press.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  circumstance 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper  at  Washington,  the 
national  capital,  which  has  any  influence  in  the  country,  or  even  in  the 
city  itself.  Formerly  this  was  not  so.  Forty  years  ago  the  most  influen- 
tial papers  in  the  country  were  published  at  Wasliington,  and  great 
statesmen  of  both  parties  made  use  of  them  for  the  discussion  of 
constitutional  questions.  They  were  read  all  through  the  laud,  and  they 
•educated  the  people.  There  are  no  such  papers  in  America  now,  and 
their  place  is  not  supplied,  as  it  is  in  England^  by  the  general  publicatiou 
of  full  reports  of  such  speeches  as  English  statesmen  arc  constantly 
making  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  It  is  difficult  to  oven'ate  the 
value  of  this  political  edueation,  which  makes  the  people  of  England 
familiar  with  the  best  thoughts  of  her  greatest  men.  There  is  very 
little  of  this  in  America  to-day. /U  am  not  quite  prepared  to  endorse 
the  opinion  expressed  to  me  not  long  ago  by  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  in  England,  but  there  is  too  much  truth  in  it.  He  said, 
■"American  newspapers  are  beneath  contempt."  The  fact  is,  that  they 
are  news  papers  and  nothing  more.  As  ntws  papers  their  enterprise  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  English 
press  is  gravitating  in  the  same  direction.  The  New  York  papers  are 
less  provincial  and  more  generally  read  than  any  others,  but  their 
influence  in  the  country  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
They  have  a  larger  circulation;  but  their  editorials  arc  neglected, 
and  they  speak  to  the  people  with  no  authority  on  political 
questions.  Quite  as  good  papers  are  published  in  some  other  cities ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  even  the  city  papers  arc  badly  edited,  and 
made    up    chiefly    of    seiuational    paragraphs    with    headings    worthy 
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of  Mark  Twain.  There  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  ivle,  but  they 
are  few. 

In  one  respect  the  newspapers  have  improved.  There  is  less  of 
personal  abuse  and  calumny  to  be  found  in  them  than  at  any  previoiw 
Presidential  election.  This  is  an  evil  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  cured 
itself.  Formerly  people  believed  in  the  truth  of  what  they  read  in  their 
own  party  papers,  but  falsehood  and  slander  in  regard  to  candidates  for 
office  became  at  last  so  common  that  nothing  was  believed.  There 
arc  papers  that  still  make  it  a  business  to  throw  mud,  on  the  plan 
that  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick;  but  respectable  journals  have  generally 
abandoned  the  practice. 

The  lack  of  serious  discussion  of  great  political  questions  in  the  daily 
papers  is  made  up  to  some  extent  by  the  great  multiplication  of  monthly 
rcvicwsj  but  these  arc  not  read  by  the  people  generally.  The  popular 
magazines  present  to  their  readers  a  fair  class  of  light  literature,  and  are 
richly  illustrated  ;  but  they  are  not  pohtical.  The  weekly  illustrated 
papers  exert  a  very  wide  influence,  and  are  a  power  in  the  political  world. 
Harper's  Weekly  did  more  than  any  other  paper  to  overthrow  the  infamous 
Tweed  "  ring  "  in  New  York  City,  and  to  defeat  Horace  Greeley  when  he 
■was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  religioiis  weeklies,  which  before 
tlic  war  were  neutral  in  politics,  now  give  much  space  to  political  discus- 
sions, and  probably  exert  more  influence  than  professional  politicians 
suppose,  for  they  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  are  generally  read  in  the 
fuiuily  on  the  Sabbath  with  far  more  attention  than  is  ever  given  to  the 
daily  paper.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  political  influence  of 
the  press  is  probably  less  than  it  is  in  England  at  any  single  election, 
and  that  its  general  influence  in  educating  the  people  in  regard  to  great 
constitutional  questions  is  very  much  below  that  of  the  English  presSj 
It  is  not  so  great  a  power  as  the  "  caucus,"  although  it  sometinfea 
manages  to  defeat  the  best  laid  plans  of  political  leaders.  It  is  too  often 
nothing  better  than  an  instrument  in  their  hands;  and  these  men,  who 
manage  the  caucus,  nominate  the  candidates,  and  control  the  party,  are 
too  often  the  most  unprincipled  men  in  the  party.  This  caucus  system 
is  gaining  favour  in  England,  but  we  have  had  too  much  of  it  in 
America. 

As  to  the  future  of  party  politics  in  the  United  States  our  people 
are  divided  in  opinion.  There  are  optimists  who  believe  that  all  the 
evils  connected  with  the  system  will  work  themselves  off  in  time, 
and  there  are  pessimists  who  think  that  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment is  a  failure.  These  last  are  a  small  minority.  Americana 
generally  are  not  as  boastful  and  self-satiafled  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  They  see  the  dangers  which  beset  the  country,  but  they  still  have 
faith  in  its  future.  There  is  no  inclination  to  abandon  the  Republican 
form  of  government  for  a  monarchy,  and  no  faith  in  any  form  of 
Socialism.  There  is  more  inclination  than  there  has  been  for  some 
years,  on  the   part  of  the   higher   classes,  to  take  part  in  politics  and 
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exert  their  legitimate  influence,  Party  rule  is  accepted  as  a  necessity 
under  our  form  of  government,  as  it  is  in  England ;  but  it  is  seen  more 
clearly  than  it  has  been,  that  it  is  capable  of  modification  and  improve- 
ment. The  problem  is  complicated  here  by  the  condition  of  the  South, 
by  the  peculiar  civilization  of  the  uesvly  settled  States,  and  by  the  hordes 
of  immigrants  who  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  but  we  hope 
in  time  to  find  such  a  solution  of  it  as  will  secure  peace  and  prosperity 
to  the  country. 

An  American  Statesman. 


THE  PROCEDURE  OF  DELIBERATIVE 

BODIES. 


rPIIAT  great  institution  of  political  liberty,  the  Deliberative  Assembly, 
_|.  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  breaking  down.  I  do  not  speak 
merely  of  the  greatest  assembly  in  the  country,  but  of  the  numerous 
smaller  bodies  as  well,  from  many  of  which  a  cry  of  distress  may  be 
heard.  The  one  evil  in  all  is  the  unendurable  length  of  the  debates. 
Business  has  increased,  local  representative  bodies  have  a  larger  member- 
'ship  than  formerly,  and  notwithstanding  the  assistance  rendered  by 
committees,  the  meetings  arc  protracted  beyond  bounds. 

Tn  this  difficulty,  attention  naturally  fastens,  ia  the  first  instance,  on 
the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  speaking  is  entirely  useless  ;  neither 
informing  nor  convincing  any  of  the  hearers,  and  yet  occupying  the 
time  allotted  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  How  to  eliminate  and 
suppress  this  ineffectual  oratory  would  appear  to  be  the  point  to  consider. 
But  as  Inspiration  itself  did  not  reveal  a  mode  of  separating  in  advance 
the  tares  from  the  wheat,  ao  there  is  not  now  any  patent  process  for 
insuring  that  in  the  debates  of  corporate  bodies  the  good  speaking,  and 
only  the  good  speaking,  shall  be  allowed. 

Partial  solutions  of  the  difficulty  are  not  wanting.  The  inventors  of 
corporate  government,  the  Greeks,  were  neee^arily  the  inventors  of 
the  forms  of  debate,  and  they  introduced  the  timing  of  the  speakers. 
To  this  is  added,  occasionally,  the  selection  of  the  speakers,  a  practice 
that  might  be  systematically  worked,  if  nothing  else  would  do.  Both 
methods  have  their  obvious  disadvantages.  The  arbitrary  selection  of 
speakers,  even  by  the  most  impartial  Committee  of  Selection,  would, 
according  to  our  present  notions,  seem  to  infringe  upon  a  natural 
rightj  the  right  of  each  member  of  a  body  to  deliver  an  opinion,  and 
give  the  reasons  for  it.  It  would  seem  like  reviving  the  censorship  of 
the  press  to  allow  only  a  select  number  to  be  heard  on  all  occasions. 
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May  not  sometliiiig  be  done  to  circumvent  this  vast  problem  ?  May 
not  there  be  a  greater  extension  given  to  maxims  and  forms  of  pro- 
cedure already  in  existence  ? 

First,  then,  we  recognize  in  various  vrays  the  propriety  of  obviating 
burried  and  unpremeditated  decisions.  Giving  previous  notice  of 
motions  lias  this  end  in  view;  although,  perhaps,  more  commonly 
regarded  simply  as  a  protection  to  absentees.  Advantage  is  necessarily 
taken  of  the  foreknowledge  of  the  business  to  prepare  for  the  debates. 
It  is  a  farther  help  that  the  subject  has  been  already  discussed  some- 
where or  other  by  a  committee  of  the  body,  or  by  the  agency  of  the 
public  press.  Very  often  an  assembly  is  merely  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  proposal  that  has  been  long  canvassed  out  of 
doors.  The  task  of  the  speakers  is  then  easy — we  might  abnost  say 
no  speaking  should  be  required ;  but  this  is  to  anticipate. 

In  legislation  by  Parliament,  the  forms  allow  repetition  of  the  debates 
at  least  three  times  in  both  Houses.  This  is  rather  a  cumbrous  and 
costly  remedy  for  the  disadvantage,  in  debate,  of  having  to  reply  to  a 
speaker  who  has  just  sat  down.  In  principle,  no  one  ought  to  be  called 
to  answer  an  ai^umentative  speech  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The 
generality  of  speakers  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  task,  and  accordingly  do 
it  ill.  A  few  men,  by  long  training,  acquire  the  power  of  casting  their 
thoughts  into  speaking  train,  so  as  to  make  a  good  appearance  iu 
extempore  reply;  yet  even  these  would  do  still  better  if  they  had  a  little 
time.  The  adjournment  of  a  debate,  and  the  reopening  of  a  question 
at  successive  stages,  furnish  the  real  opportunities  for  efiective  reply. 
In  a  debate  begun  and  ended  at  one  sitting,  the  speaking  takes  very 
little  of  the  form  of  an  exhaustive  review,  by  each  speaker,  of  the 
speeches  that  went  before. 

It  is  always  reckoned  a  thing  of  course  to  take  the  vote  as  soou  as 
the  debate  is  closed.  There  are  some  historical  occasions  when  a 
speech  ou  our  side  has  been  so  extraordinarily  impressive  that  au 
adjournment  has  been  moved  to  let  the  fervour  subside;  but  it  is  usually 
not  thought  desirable  to  let  a  day  elapse  between  the  final  reply  and 
the  division.  The  position  of  the  smaller  corporations,  which  have  to 
dispose  of  all  current  business  at  one  sitting,  would  not  allow  anything 
else;  but  when  a  body  meets  for  a  succession  of  days,  it  would  seem  to 
be  in  accordance  with  sound  principle  not  to  take  the  vote  on  the  same 
day  as  the  debate. 

These  few  remarks  upon  one  important  clement  of  procedure  are 
meant  to  clear  the  way  for  a  somewhat  searching  examiuation  of  the 
principles  that  govern  the  entire  system  of  oral  debate.  It  is  this 
practice  that  I  propose  to  put  upon  its  trial.  The  grounds  of  the 
practice  I  take  to  be  the  following  x— 

1.  That  each  member  of  a  deliberative  body  shall  be  provided  with  a 
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complete  Btatemcnt  of  tho  facts  and  reasons  in  favour  of  a  proposed 
mcasurCj  and  also  an  rrjually  romplctc  account  of  whatever  can  be  said 
ngainst  it.  And  tM.4  is  a  rcquirrmcnt  I  'wonid  concede  to  the  fullest 
extent  No  decision  should  be  aslccd  upon  a  question  until  the 
reasonings  pro  and  eon  are  brought  fairly  srithin  the  reach  of  erenr  one; 
to  which  I  would  addj  m  circumstances  that  give  due  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  case. 

2,  The  second  ground  is  that  this  am|)lc  provision  of  arguments,  for 
and  against,  should  be  made  by  oral  ilelivcry.  Whatever  opportunities 
members  may  have  previously  enjoyed  for  mastering  a  question,  these 
are  all  discounted  when  the  aMcmbiy  is  called  to  pronounce  its  decision. 
The  proposer  of  the  resolution  invariably  summarizes,  if  he  is  able,  nil 
that  n  to  be  said  fot  his  proposal ;  his  argitmcuts  are  enforced  and 
supplemented  by  other  speakers  on  his  side ;  while  the  opposition 
endeavours  to  bo  equally  exhaustive.  In  short,  though  one  were  to 
come  to  the  meeting  with  a  mind  entirely  blank,  yet  such  a  onci  having 
ordinary  faculties  of  judging,  would  in  the  end  be  completely  informed^ 
and  prepared  for  an  intelligent  vote. 

Now  I  am  fully  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  second  assumption  like- 
^rise,  but  with  a  qualification  that  is  of  considerable  moment,  as  wc 
shall  see  presently. 

3.  The  tbird  and  last  assumption  is  the  following: — Not  only  is  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings  supposed  to  be  adequately  set  forth  in  the 
speeches  coustitnting  the  debate,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mass  of  tho 
members,  or  a  very  important  Kction  or  proportion  of  them,  rely  upon 
this  source,  make  full  use  of  it,  and  are  equipped  for  their  decision 
by  means  of  it;  so  mueh  so,  that  if  it  were  withdrawn  none  of  the 
other  methods  as  at  present  plied,  or  as  they  might  be  plied,  would 
give  the  due  preparation  for  an  intelligent  vote;  whence  must  ensue  a 
degradation  in  the  quality  of  the  decisions. 

It  is  this  assumption  that  I  am  now  to  challenge,  in  the  greatest 
instance  of  all,  as  completely  belied  by  the  facts.  But,  indeed,  the  ease 
is  so  notoriously  the  opposite,  that  the  statement  of  it  will  be 
unavoidably  made  up  of  the  stalest  commonplaces;  and  the  novelty  will 
lie  wholly  in  the  inference. 

The  ordiuary  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  best 
described  by  a  member  or  official  in  attendance.  An  outsider  can 
represent  it  only  by  the  current  reports.  My  purpose  does  not  require 
great  accuracy;  it  is  enough  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  mokes  np  the  average  audience.  If  an  official  were  posted  to 
record  the  fluctuating  numbers  at  intervals  of  five  miiiutoa,  tho  attcn- 
dunce  might  be  recorded  and  presented  in  a  curve  like  the  flnctaationa  of 
the  barometer;  but  this  would  be  misleading  as  to  the  propoition  of 
effective  lintcners,  those  that  sat  out  entire  debates,  or  at  all  events  the 
leading  Bpccchc*  of  the  debates,  or  whose  intelligence  was  mainly  fed 
from  the  speaking  in  each  instance.     The  number  of  this  class  is  next 
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to  impossible  to  get  at ;  but  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  very 
small. 

Perbaps,  in  such  an  inquiry,  most  can  be  made  of  indireet  evidences. 
If  members  are  to  be  qualified  for  an  intelligent  decision  in  chief  part 
by  listening  to  the  speeches,  why  is  not  the.  House  made  large  enough, 
to  accommodate  them  all  at  once  ?  It  would  appear  strange,  on  the 
spoken -debate  theory  of  enlightenment,  that  more  than  one-third  shoiild 
be  permanently  excluded  by  want  of  space.  One  might  naturally  suppose 
that  in  this  fact  there  was  a  breach  of  privilege  of  tlic  most  portentous 
kind.  That  it  is  so  rarely  alluded  to  as  a  grievance,  even  although 
amounting  to  the  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  the  members  from  some 
of  the  grandest  displays  of  elcqucnce  and  the  most  exciting  State 
communications,,  is  a  proof  that  attendance  in  the  House  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  high  privilege  or  as  the  sine  qud  non  of  political  schooling. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  listen  to  the  debates  in  order  to  know  how  to 
vote,  the  messages  of  the  whips  would  take  a  different  form.  The  members 
on  each  side  would  bewarnedof  the  time  of  commencement  of  each  debate, 
that  they  might  hear  the  comprehensive  statement  of  the  opener,  and 
remain  at  least  through  the  chief  speech  in  reply.  They  might  not 
attend  all  through  the  inferior  and  desultory  speaking,  but  they  would 
be  ready  to  pop  in  when  an  able  debater  was  on  his  legs,'  and  they 
would  hear  the  leaders  wind  up  at  the  close.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
theory  acted  on  by  the  whips.  They  are  satisfied  if  they  can  procure 
attendance  at  the  division,  and  look  upon  the  many  hours  spent  in  the 
debate  as  an  insignificant  accessory,  which  could  he  disregarded  at 
pleasure.  It  would  take  the  genius  of  a  satirist  to  treat  the  whipping- 
up  machinery  as  it  might  well  deserve  to  be  treated.  We  are  here 
concerned  with  a  graver  view  of  it — namely,  to  inquire  whether  the  insti- 
tution of  oral  debate  may  not  be  transformed  and  contracted  in  dimen- 
sions, to  the  great  relief  of  our  legislative  machinery. 

Of  course  no  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of 
Members  of  Parliament  refrain  altogether  from  weighing  individually 
the  opposing  arguments  in  the  several  question.^,  and  trust  implicitly  to 
their  leaders.  This,  however,  is  merely  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
the  debating  system.  The  theory  of  independent  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration, by  each  member,  of  every  measure  that  comes  up,  is  the  one 
most  favourable  to  the  present  plan,  while,  even  on  that  theory,  its 
efficiency  breaks  down  under  a  critical  handling. 

It  is  time  now  to  turn  to  what  will  have  come  into  the  mind  of  every 
reader  of  the  last  few  paragraphs — the  reporting  of  the  speeches.  Here, 
I  admit,  there  is  a  real  and  indispensable  service  to  legislation ;  mv 
contention  is,  that  in  it  we  possess  M'hat  is  alone  valuable ;  and,  if  wc 
could  secure  this,  in  its  present  efficiency,  with  only  a  very  small 
minimum  of  oral  delivery,  we  should  be  as  well  off  as  we  are  now. 
The  apparent  self-contradiction  of  the  proposal  to  rc[)ort  speeches 
without  speaking,  is  not  hard  to  resolve. 
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To  come  at  once,  then,  to  the  mode  of  arriving  at  the  printed 
tlebates,  I  shall  proceed  by  a  succesaion  of  steps,  each  one  efficient  in 
itself,  without  nccesaitatiug  a  farther.  The  Brst  and  easiest  device,  and 
one  that  would  be  felt  of  advantage  in  all  bodies  whatsoever,  would  be  for 
the  mover  of  a  resolution  to  give  in,  along  with  the  terms  of  his  resolu- 
tion, his  reasons — in  fact,  what  he  intends  as  his  speech,  to  be  printed 
and  distributed  to  each  member  previous  to  the  meeting.  Two  impor- 
tant ends  arc  at  once  gained — the  time  of  a  speech  is  saved,  and  the 
members  are  in  possession  beforehand  of  the  precise  arguments  to  be 
used.  The  debate  is  in  this  way  advanced  an  important  step  without 
any  speaking ;  opponents  can  pi-epnre  for,  instead  of  having  to  improvise 
their  reply,  and  every  one  is  at  the  outset  a  good  way  towards  a  final 
judgment. 

As  this  single  device  could  be  adopted  alone,  I  will  try  and  meet  the 
objections  to  it,  if  I  am  only  fortunate  enough  to  light  on  any.  My  es- 
pericuce  of  public  bodies  suggests  but  very  few ;  and  I  think  the  strongeat 
is  the  reluctance  to  take  the  requisite  trouble.  Most  men  t^ink  beforehand 
what  they  are  to  say  in  introducing  a  resolution  to  a  public  body,  but 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  write  down  their  speech  at  full.  Then, 
again,  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  holding  the  attention  of  a 
meeting  for  a  certain  time,  great  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  the 
effort.  But,  on  the  other  Land,  many  persons  do  write  their  speeches, 
and  many  are  not  so  much  at  ease  in  speaking  but  what  they  would 
dispeuse  with  it  willingly.  The  conclusive  answer  on  the  whole  is  the 
■greater  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Such  objections  as  these  arc  not  of 
a  kind  to  weigh  down  the  manifest  advantages,  at  all  events,  in  tlie  case 
of  corporations  full  of  business  and  pressed  for  time. 

I  believe  that  a  debate  so  introduced  would  be  shortened  by  more 
than  the  time  gained  by  cutting  off  the  speech  of  the  mover.  The 
greater  preparation  of  everyone's  mind  at  the  eommeneement  would 
make  them  satisfied  with  a  less  amount  of  speaking,  and  what  there  was 
would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 

We  can  best  nnderstand  the  effects  of  such  an  innovation  by  referring 
to  the  familiar  experience  of  having  to  decide  on  the  Report  of  Com- 
mittee, which  has  been  previously  circulated  among  the  members.  Tliis 
is  usually  the  most  summary  act  of  a  deliberative  body.  No  doubt  this 
is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  concurrence  of  several  members  is 
already  gained  ;  while  the  ^ro*  and  cons  have  been  sifted  by  a  regular 
conference  and  debate.  Yet  we  all  feel  that  we  are  in  a  much  better 
position  by  having  had  before  us  in  print,  for  some  time  previous,  all 
the  materials  necessary  to  a  conclusion.  At  a  later  stage,  I  will  consider 
the  modes  of  raising  the  quality  and  status  of  the  introductory  speech 
to  something  of  the  nature  of  a  Committee's  Report.* 

The  second  step  is  to  impose  upon  the  mover  of  every  amendment 

*  1  have  often  thoiigLt  that  the  pract'ce  of  circulating,  with  a  motion,  the  propoeer'a 
reasons,  ^ould,  on  many  occaaions,  be  wo:  thy  of  beirg  volontarily  adopted. 
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the  same  oWigation  to  liand  in  his  speech,  in  writingj  along  with  the 
terms  of  the  amendment.  Many  public  bodies  do  not  require  notice  of 
amendments.  It  would  be  in  all  c^es  a  great  improvement  to  insist 
upon  Buch  notice,  and  of  course  a  still  greater  improvement  to  require 
the  reasons  to  be  given  in  also,  that  they  might  be  circulated  as  above. 
The  debate  is  now  two  steps  in  advance  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time 
to  the  constituted  meeting;  while  what  remains  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  rapidly  gone  through. 

The  movers  of  resolutions  and  of  amendments  should,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  the  right  of  reply ;  a  portion  of  the  oral  system  that  would, 
I  presume,  survive  all  the  advances  towards  printing  direct. 

There  remains,  however,  one  farther  move,  in  itself  as  defensible,  and 
as  much  fraught  with  advantage  as  the  two  others.     The  resolution  aud 
the  amendments  being  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  a  body,  together 
■  with  the  speeches  in  support  of  each,  any  member  might  be  at  liberty 
to  send  in,  also  for  circulation  in  print,  whatever  remarks  would  con- 
stitute his  speech  in  the  debate,  thereby  making  a  still  greater  saving  of 
the  time  of  the  body.      This  would,  no  doubt,  be  felt  as  the  greatest 
innovation  of  all,  being  tantamount  to  the  extinction  of  oral  debate  ; 
there  being  then  nothing  left  but  the  replies  of  the  movers.      We  need 
not,  however,  go  the  length  of  compulsion ;  while  a  certain  number  would 
choose  to  print  at  once,  the  others  could  still,  if  they  chose,  abide  by 
the  good  old  plan  of  oral  address.      One  can  easily  surmise  that   these 
last  would  need   to   justify   their  choice  by   conspicuous   merits  ;    an 
audience,  having  in  print  so  many  speeches  already,  would  not  be  in  a 
mood  to  listen  to  others  of  indifferent  quality. 

Such  a  wholesale  transfer  of  living  speech  to  the   silent  perusal   of 
the  printed  page,  if  seriously  proposed  in  any  assembly,  would  lead   to 
a  vehement  defence  of  the  power  of  spoken  oratory.     We  should  be 
told  of  the  miraculous  sway  of  the    human  voice,  of    the  way   that 
Whitfield  entranced   Hume   and  emptied  Franklin's  purse ;  while,  most 
certainly,  neither  of  these   two  would   ever  have   perused  one  of  his 
printed  sermons.      And,  if  the  reply  were   that   Whitfield  was  not  a 
legislator,    we    should    be    met    by  the    speeches   of   Wilberforce   and 
Canning  aud  Brougham   upon  slavery,    where  the   thrill  of  the  living 
Toice  accelerated   the   conviction  of  the  audience.     In  speaking  of  the 
Homeric   Assembly,    Mr.  Gladstone    remarks,   in  answer    to    Grote's 
ailment  to  prove  that   it  was  a  political  nullity,   that   the  speakers 
were  repeatedly  cheered,  and  that  the   cheering  of  an  audience  con- 
tributes to  the  decision. 

Now,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  power  of  speech,  nor  to  the 
multitudinous  waves  of  human  feeling  aroused  in  the  encounters  of 
oratory  before  a  large  assembly.  But  for  this  excitement,  it  would 
often  be  difficult  to  get  people  to  go  through  the  drudgery  of  public 
meetings.  Any  plan  that  would  abolish  entirely  the  dramatic  element 
of  legislation  would  have  small  chance  of  being  adopted.     It  is  only 
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ivlieu  (lie  paiuful  aide  of  debate  comes  iato  prcdominauce  that  Vfc 
willingly  forego  some  of  iU  |ilea«urcs  :  the  intolerable  wciti-tncstt,  thu 
close  air,  tlie  late  utglits,  must  be  counted  along  vritlt  the  occasional 
tlirills  of  delirious  cxcitemeut.  But  as  far  as  regards  our  great  Icgialu- 
tive  bodies,  it  will  be  eaay  to  sbov  tbat  there  would  still  exist,  iu  other 
forms,  an  aniitlc  scope  for  liviug:  oratory  to  make  up  for  the  deaduc^s 
tbat  would  fall  ujjou  the  chief  assembly. 

A  fricitd  of  mine  onee  weut  to  Koebuck.  to  a«k  bis  atteutiou  to  somo 
point  coming  up  in  the  House  of  Couimous,  and  oUercd  him  a  i>apei 
to  read.  Roebuck  said,  "  I  will  not  read,  but  I  will  hear."  This 
well  illustrates  one  of  the  favourable  aspects  of  speech.  People  with 
time  on  their  bauds  prefer  being  instructed  by  the  liviug  voice :  the 
exertiuu  is  less,  and  the  eiilivcuiug  tunes  of  a  speaker  impart  an 
c.\traiicous  interest,  to  wbicb  wc  have  to  add  the  sympathy  of  the 
surrounding  multitude.  Tlie  early  stages  of  instruction  must  be  con- 
ducted vivd  voce :  it  is  a.  late  acquirement  to  be  able  to  extract 
information  from  a  printed  page.  Yet  circumstances  arise  when  the 
advantage  of  the  printed  page  predominates.  The  more  frequent 
expericDCO  in  approaching  [iiiblio  men  in  to  be  tuhl  tbat  they  will  not 
listen  but  will  read.  An  hour's  addi'ct>s  can  be  read  iu  ten  minutes; 
it  is  not  im|iosRiblc,  therefore,  to  master  a  VarUamentary  debate  in  onc- 
tcnth  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  delivery, 

A  passing  remark  is  enough  to  point  out  the  revolution  that  would 
take  place  in  Parliamenmr}'  reporting,  and  in  the  ditfuaiou  of  jiolitical 
instruction  tlirongb  the  press,  by  the  system  of  printing  the  speeches 
direct.  The  full  importance  of  this  result  will  be  more  apparent  in  a 
little.  Tlicre  has  been  much  talk  of  late  about  the  desirability  of  a 
more  perfect  system  of  reporting,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the 
debates.  Yet  it  may  be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  would  ever  incur  the  expense  of  making  up  for  the  defects  of 
newapajier  rc{}ortiug,  by  providing  short-hand  writers  to  take  down 
every  word,  with  a  view  to  printing  in  full. 


Before  completing  tbesun-cy  of  possible  improvements  in  deliberative 
procedure,  1  propose  to  extend  the  employment  of  another  device  already 
in  use,  but  Bcawely  more  than  a  form  ;  1  mean  the  requiring  of  a  seconder 
Iwfore  a  proposal  can  Iw  debated.  The  siguificjition  of  this  must  be, 
that  ID  order  to  obtain  the  judgmeut  of  an  assembly  on  any  prujHisal, 
the  mover  must  have  the  concurrence  of  one  other  member :  a  most 
reasonable  conditiou  surely.  What  I  would  urge  further  iu  the  same 
direction  is  tlinl,  instead  of  fixing  on  one  person  in  addition  to  the  mover, 
as  ncccuary  in  all  coses,  there  should  be  a  varying  number  according 
to  the  number  of  the  a$^mbly.  In  a  copartnery  of  three  or  four,  to 
demand  a  seconder  to  a  motion  would  bo  absurd  ;  iu  a  body  uf  six  or 
eight  it  is  scarcely  admissible.  I  have  kuowu  bodies  of  ten  and  twelve, 
where  motions  could  be   discusseil  without  a  seconder ;  but  cvl-u  with 
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these  tbere  vonld  be  a  maniiest  pro^ietj  in  reqaiiiug  a  moaber  to 
conTiDce  at  least  one  other  person  prirately  before  pntting  the  body  to 
tbe  trouble  of  a  discosnon.  If,  however,  we  should  b^^  the  practice 
of  seconding  with  ten,  is  one  seconder  enongh  for  twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  six  hundred  ?  Ought  there  not  to  be  a  scale 
of  steady  increase  in  the  numbers  whose  opinions  hare  been  gained 
beforehand?  Let  us  say  three  or  foor  for  an  aaeonbly  of  fire-and- 
twcnty,  six  for  fifty,  ten  or  fifteen  for  a  hundred,  forty  for  six  hundred. 
It  is  permissible,  no  doubt,  to  bring  before  a  public  body  resolutions 
that  there  is  no  immediate  chance  of  carrying;  what  is  tamed 
"  ventilating "  an  opinion  is  a  recognized  nsage,  and  is  not  to  be 
prohibited.  But  when  business  multiplies,  and  time  is  precious,  a 
certun  check  should  be  put  upon  the  ventilating  of  views  that  have  as 
yet  not  got  beyond  one  or  two  individuals ;  the  process  of  conversion  by 
out-of-door  agency  should  have  made  some  progress  in  order  to  justify 
an  apj>cal  to  the  body  in  the  regular  course  of  buuness.  That  the 
House  of  Commons  should  ever  be  occupied  by  a  debate,  where  the 
movers  cculd  not  command  more  than  four  or  five  votes,  is  apparently 
out  of  all  reason.  The  power  of  the  individuid  is  unduly  exalted  at 
the  exjicnse  of  the  collective  body.  Th^e  are  plen^  of  other 
opportunities  of  gaining  adherents  to  any  proposal  that  has  something 
to  be  said  for  it ;  and  these  should  be  plied  up  to  the  point  of  securing 
a  certain  minimum  of  concurrence,  before  the  ear  of  the  House  can  be 
commanded.  With  a  body  of  six  hundred  and  fifty,  the  number  of 
previously  obtained  adherents  would  not  be  extravagantly  high  if  it 
were  fixed  at  forty.  Yet  considering  that  the  current  business,  iu  large 
assemblies,  is  carried  on  by  perhaps  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
whole,  and  that  the  quorum  in  tbe  House  of  Commons  is  such  as  to 
make  it  jrassible  for  twenty-one  votes  to  carry  a  decision  of  the  House, 
there  would  be  an  inconsistency  in  requiring  more  than  twenty  names 
to  back  every  Bill  and  every  resolution  and  amendment  that  claimed  to 
he  discussed.  Now  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  restriction  upon  the  liberty 
of  individual  members  more  defensible  than  this.  If  it  were  impossible 
to  find  any  other  access  to  the  minds  of  individual  members  than  by 
speeches  in  the  house ;  or  if  all  other  modes  of  conversion  to  new  views 
M'CTC  difiicult  and  inefficient  in  comparison,  then  we  should  say  that  the 
time  of  the  House  must  be  taxed  for  the  veutUating  process.  Nothing 
of  the  kind,  however,  can  be  maintained.  Moreover,  although  the 
House  may  be  obliged  to  listen  to  a  speech  for  a  proposal  that  has 
merely  half  a  dozen  of  known  supporters,  yet  whenever  this  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  case  scarcely  any  one  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
countcr-arguiug  it,  and  the  question  really  makes  no  way ;  the  mover 
is  looked  upon  as  a  bore,  and  the  House  is  impatient  for  the 
extinguisher  of  a  division.  The  securing  of  twenty  names  would  cost 
nothing  to  the  Government,  or  to  any  of  the  parties  or  sections  that 
make  up  the  House ;  an  individual  standing  alone  should  be  made  to 
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M-ork  privately  uatU  he  has  secured  his  hackiug  of  niuetecn  more 
names,  aad  the  exercise  nrould  be  most  wholesome  as  a  preparation  for 
conrinchig  a  majority  of  the  House. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  assume  such  au  extensiou  of  the  device  of 
aecoudiug  motions,  I  could  make  a  much  stronger  case  for  the  beneflciol 
cousequcnocs  of  the  operation  of  printing  speeches  without  dcliTery. 
The  House  would  never  be  moved  by  an  individual  standing  alone; 
every  proposal  would  be  from  the  first  a  cotloctive  judf^mcnt,  and  the 
reasons  given  in  along  with  it  would,  although  composed  by  one,  be 
revised  and  considered  by  the  supporters  collectively.  Members  would 
put  forth  their  streogth  in  one  weighty  statement  to  atart  with ;  no 
pains  would  be  spared  to  make  the"  ailment  of  the  nominal  morer 
exhaustive  and  forcible.  So  with  the  amendment;  there  would  be  more 
put  into  the  chief  statement,  and  less  left  to  the  succeeding  speakers, 
than  at  present.  And  although  the  mover  of  the  resolution  and  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  would  each  have  a  rcply^  too  little  would  be 
Icfl  to  detain  the  House,  unless  when  some  great  interests  were 
at  stake. 

Of  course  the  preparation  of  the  case  in  favour  of  each  meaanre  would 
be  entrusted  to  the  best  hands ;  in  Government  business  it  would  be  to 
some  official  in  the  department^  or  some  one  engaged  by  the  chief  in 
shaping  the  measure  itself.  The  statement  so  prepared  would  have  the 
value  of  a  carefully  drawn-np  report,  and  nothing  short  of  this  should 
ever  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  procuring  of  new  enactments. 
Tlieti  the  opponents  and  critics  could  employ  any  one  they  picitsed  to 
assist  them  in  their  compositions;  a  member's  flp{*cch  need  not  be  in 
any  sense  his  owd.  If  he  borrows,  or  uses  another  hand,  it  ts  likely  to 
be  some  one  wiser  than  himself,  and  the  public  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
difference. 

I  may  now  go  back  for  a  little  npon  the  details  of  the  scheme  of  direct 
printing,  with  a  view  of  pressing  some  of  its  adraotages  a  little  farther,  as 
welt  as  of  considering  objections.  I  must  remark  more  particularly 
npon  the  permission  accorded  to  the  members  generally  to  !icnd  in  their 
speeches  to  be  circulated  with  the  proceedings.  This  I  regard  as  not 
the  least  essential  slcp  in  an  cITfCtivc  reform  of  the  debating  system. 
It  is  the  only  powible  plan  of  giving  free  scope  to  individuals,  without 
wasting  the  time  of  the  asBcmWy.  There  need  be  no  limit  to  the 
printing  of  speeches ;  the  number  may  be  unnecessarily  great,  and  the 
length  sometimes  excessive,  but  the  abuse  may  be  left  to  the  corrective 
of  neglect.  The  only  materia)  disadvantage  attending  tlie  plan  of 
scndiag  in  speeches  in  wntiug,  without  delivery,  is  that  the  speakers 
would  have  before  them  only  the  fttatcmeQt«*in-chief  of  the  movers  of 
motion  and  amendment  They  could  not  comment  upon  one  auother, 
a?  in  the  oral  debate.  Not  that  this  might  not  be  practicable,  by 
keeping  the  questiou  open  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  circluatiug 
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CTcn'  moniiiig  tlic  8[kccIic8  given  in  tlic  dav  prcviouslv ;  but  tho  cnm- 
brou!iitees  of  such  8U  operation  would  not  liavc  eooiigb  to  rcconitucDd  it. 
Tilt'  rliiff  s[icakcrs  might  be  exjicctctl  to  present  a  sufHcicutly  broad 
point  for  criticism ;  wbUc  tbc  mttjority  of  speakers  are  well  content  if 
alloTTcd  to  give  tbeir  own  vienn  and  ar^incnts  withont  reference  to 
those  of  others.  And  not  to  mention  that,  in  Parliament,  all  qncstions 
of  principle  may  be  debated  several  times  over,  it  ia  rare  that  any 
measure  cornea  up  without  audi  an  amount  of  previous  discusaion  out 
of  doom  OH  fully  to  bring  out  the  points  for  attack  and  defence.  Alorc- 
ovcr,  the  oral  deluitCj  as  nisually  conducted,  contains  little  of  the  rcnlity 
of  cfTectivc  rejoinder  by  each  successive  siicakcr  to  his  immotliiite 
predecessor, 

Tho  combined  ]ilan  of  printing  speeches,  and  of  requiring  twciitv 
backers  to  every  proposition,  while  tolerable  pcrhaiw  in  the  introduction 
of  Hills,  and  in  proposals  of  great  moment,  will  seem  to  stnud  self- 
condemned  in  passing  tbc  Bills  through  Committee,  clause  by  elnnsp. 
Tlmt  every  amendment,  however  trivial,  should  have  to  go  through 
Rurh  a  ronndp.hout  course,  may  well  ap|>ear  ridiculotis  iu  the  cxtrctnc. 
To  this  I  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  exposing  of  every  clause 
of  ex-cry  measure  of  importance  to  the  criticiani  of  a  large  aascmblj*,  has 
long  btcu  regai'ded  ns  the  weak  i»iut  of  the  Parliameutai-y  system.  It 
is  thirty  years  since  I  bcnrd  the  remark  that  a  Code  would  never  get 
through  the  House  of  Commons;  so  many  people  thinking  tbemsalrc& 
qualified  to  earil  at  its  details.  In  i^Iill's  "  Representative  Oorcrn- 
ment"  there  is  a  suggestion  to  the  cflect  that  Parliament  sbould  be 
n-isiated  in  passing  great  measiu^s  by  consnltative  commissions,  who 
would  have  tho  preparation  of  the  details;  and  that  the  House  should 
not  make  alterations  in  the  clauses,  but  recommit  the  whole  with  some 
expression  of  disapproval  that  would  guide  the  commission  in  re-casting 
the  mca&urc. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  only  a  small  body  can  work  mlvan- 
tngeously  in  adjusting  the  details  of  a  measure,  including  the  vcrlnl 
expressions.  If  this  work  is  set  Iwfbrc  an  assembly  of  two  hundred,  it 
is  only  by  tbc  reticence  of  one  hnndrcd  and  ninety  that  progress  can 
be  made.  Amendments  to  tho  clauses  of  a  Dill  may  come  nndcr  two 
heads;  those  of  principle,  where  the  force  of  parties  expends  itself,  and 
thoso  of  wording  or  expression,  for  clearing  away  ambiguities  or 
miscon  It  ruction.  For  the  one  class,  all  the  machinery  that  I  have 
described  is  fully  applicable.  To  mature  and  present  on  amendment 
of  principle,  tbcrc  should  be  a  concurrence  of  tbc  same  nnmlwr  aa  tn 
needed  to  move  or  oppose  a  second  reading  ;  there  should  Ix'  tbc  same 
giving  in  of  reasons,  and  the  same  unre»trieted  sjwcch  (in  print)  of 
individual  members,  culminating  in  replies  by  the  moi-era.  If  this 
had  to  be  done  on  hII  occsfi-ious,  there  would  be  much  greater  concen- 
tration of  force  ujion  special  points,  and  the  work  of  Committee  would 
get  on  faster.  Aa  to  the  second  class  of  amendments,  I  do  not  think 
that  these  are  suitable  for  ao  open  discussion.     They  should  rather  be 
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gtvcu  M  suggestions  privately  to  tlie  promoter  of  the  measure,  lltit  be 
the  matter  small  ur  great,  1  coutend  that  uothiiig  should  briDg  about  a 
vote  ia  the  ilouac  of  Commons  that  ha«  uot  already  acquired  a  proper 
miuimum  of  support. 

I  am  very  far  from  presuming  to  remodel  the  entire  procedure  of  the 
House  of  Coromoua.  What  I  have  said  uloue  applies  to  the  one  hnmch, 
not  the  least  important,  the  passing  of  Uills.  There  arc  other  depart- 
ments that  might,  or  might  uot,  be  subjected  to  the  printing  system, 
coupled  with  the  twcatyfold  baekiog;  for  example,  the  very  large 
subject  of  Supply,  on  which  there  ia  a  vast  expenditure  of  debating. 
The  demand  for  twenty  names  to  every  amendment  would  extinguish  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  these  discussions. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  business  of  the  House  that  has  lately 
nsi^umcd  alarming  proportions,  the  putting  of  rjucstions  to  Sliuistcrs  upon 
every  conceivable  topic.  I  would  here  apply,  without  hesitation,  the 
priutiog  direct  and  the  plui-ol  backing,  and  sweep  away  the  practice 
cutire  from  the  public  proceedings  of  the  House.  No  single  mcmlier 
unsupported  should  have  t)ie  power  of  trotting  out  a  Minister  at  will. 
I  do  not  say  that  so  large  a  number  of  backers  should  be  required  in 
this  case,  but  I  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  concurrence  of  tcu 
raembfrs  should  be  required  even  to  put  a  public  question.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  in  himself  a  host,  would  not  be  encumbered  with  such 
a  formality,  but  every  one  else  would  have  to  procure  ten  signatures 
to  an  interrogative;  the  question  would  be  sent  in,  and  answered; 
while  question  and  answer  would  simply  appear  in  the  printed  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  and  not  occupy  a  single  moraeut  of  the  legislative 
lime.  This  is  a  provision  that  would  stand  to  be  argued  on  \\a  dwu 
mcritSj  everything  else  remaining  as  ft  is.  The  loss  would  bo  purely 
io  the  dramatic  interest  attaching  tu  the  delibcraliuus. 

The  all  but  total  extinction  of  oral  debate  by  the  revolutionary  sweep 
of  two  simple  dcnces,  would  be  far  from  destroying  the  jiowcr  of  s|)ecch  in 
other  ways.  The  indueneo  exerted  by  conversation  in  the  small  scale, 
and  by  oratory  in  the  great,  would  still  be  exercised.  While  the  con- 
ferences in  private  society,  and  the  .addresses  at  public  meetings,  would 
continue  and  perhaps  Ik:  increased  in  importance,  there  would  be  a 
mnch  greater  activity  of  sectional  discnssion,  than  at  present ;  iu 
fact,  the  sectional  deliberations,  in-cparatory  to  motions  in  the  House, 
would  Income  an  organized  institution.  A  certain  number  of 
apiirtmcnts  would  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  different  sections; 
and  the  meetings  would  rise  into  public  importance,  and  have  tlieir 
record  in  the  public  press.  The  si>caking  that  now  ])rotract8  the 
sittings  of  the  House  would  be  transferred  to  these;  even  the  highest 
oratory  would  not  disdaiu  to  thine  where  the  reward  of  publicity  would 
still  he  reaped.  .\s  no  man  would  be  allowed  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Uic  House  without  a  following,  it  would  be  in  the  sections,  in  addi- 
tiou  to  private  society,  that  new  opinions  would  have  to  bo  ventilated, 
And  the  first  converts  gained. 
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Among  tlie  iimoTatioiu  that  are  justified  br  the  principle  of  avoiding 
afc  all  pmnti  harried  decuioas,  there  ia  "f**'"'^  that  wonkt  appear  more 
definuible  than  to  gire  an  interral  between  ihe  dcee  of  a  debate  and 
the  taking  of  the  Tote.  I  apprehend  that  the  chief  and  only  reason 
wl^  this  has  nerer  been  thought  of  ti,  that  most  bodies  have  to  finish 
a  mass  f^  cnnent  business  at  one  sitting.  In  aasemUies  tlut  meet  day 
after  day,  the  votes  on  all  condnded  debates  conld  be  postponed  till 
nest  daj ;  grring  a  deliberatire  interval  in  private  that  might  improve, 
and  could  not  deteriorate,  the  diances  of  a  good  decision.  Ijet  as 
imagine  that,  in  the  House  of  Commcmsj  for  example,  the  first  hoar  at 
eadi  meeting  should  be  occupied  with  the  divisions  growing  out  of  the 
previous  day's  debates.  The  consequences  would  be  enonnons,  but 
would  any  of  them  be  bad  ?  llie  hallowness  of  the  oral  debate  as  a 
means  of  penuasion  would  doubtless  receive  a  blasting  exposure ;  nuay 
would  caine  up  to  vote,  few  would  remain  to  listen  to  speeches.  The 
greater  number  of  those  that  cared  to  know  what  was  said  would  rest 
satisfied  with  the  reports  in  the  morning  papers. 

We  need  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  even  greater  moderation  in 
speeches  would  not  entirely  overcome  the  real  difficulty — the  quantity 
of  busiaess  thrown  upon  our  legislative  bodies.  If  there  were  less  talk 
upon  burning  questions  there  would  be  more  attention  given  to 
unobtmsive  matters  at  present  almost  new.  He  mere  quantity  of  work 
is  too  great  fin*  any  assembly  to  do  well.  If  this  quantity  cannot  be 
lessened — and  I  don't  see  how  it  can — ^there  are  still  the  six  competing 
vcjiicles  at  old  Temple  Bar ;  for  which  case  it  might  be  suggested  to 
send  half  of  them  down  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  single 
legidative  rail  is  crowded,  and  the  only  device  equal  to  the  occasion  ia 
to  remove  some  of  the  traffic  to  other  rails.  Let  a  larger  part  of  the 
speaking  be  got  rid  of,  or  else  be  transferred  to  some  difierent  arena. 
Or,  in  addition  to  the  committees,  other  bodies  might  be  constituted  for 
the  maturing  of  measures,  according  to  Mill's  plan  of  committees. 

T  regard  as  unassailable  Lord  Sherbrooke'a  position  that  every  deli- 
berative body  must  possess  the  entire  control  of  its  own  procedure,  even 
to  the  point  of  saying  how  much  speaking  it  will  allow  on  each  topic. 
The  rough-and-ready  method  of  coughing  down  a  superfluous  speaker 
is  perfectly  constitutional,  because  absolutely  necessary.  If  a  more 
refined  method  of  curtailing  debates  could  be  devised,  without  bringing 
in  other  evils,  it  should  be  welcomed.  The  forcible  shutting  of  any 
one's  mouth  will  always  tend  to  irritate,  aud  it  is  impossible  by  any 
plan  to  prevent  a  minority  from  clogging  the  wheels  of  business.  The 
freedom  of  print  seems  to  me  one  good  safety-valve  for  incontinent 
speech-makers;  it  allows  them  an  equal  privilege  with  their  fellows, 
and  yet  does  not  waste  legislative  time. 

-^member  hearing   some  time   ago  that  our  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  was  induced^  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Timeaf  to  put  iuto 
print  and  cii'culate  to  the  House  beforehand  the  figures  and  tables  con- 
nected with  his  financial  statement.  I  could  not  help  remarking,  wliy 
might  the  Chancellor  not  circulate,  in  the  same  fashion,  the  whole  state- 
ment, down  to  the  point  of  the  declaration  of  the  new  taxes?  It  would 
save  the  house  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  not  a  third  of  that 
time  would  be  reqxiired  to  read  the  printed  statement.  I  believe  the 
first  thing  that  would  occur  to  anyone  hearing  this  su^estion  would 
be — "  so  the  Chaneellor  might,  but  the  same  reason  would  apply  to  the 
movers  of  Bills^  and  to  all  other  business  as  well." 

Our  English  Parliamentary  system  having  been  matured  by  centuries 
of  expericDce,  has  come  to  be  a  model  of  imitation  for  other  countries 
just  entering  upon  representative-  government.  But  the  imitation,  if 
too  literalj  will  not  be  found  to  work.  Our  system  supposes  a  large 
gentry,  staying  half  the  year  in  London  for  pure  pleasure,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  rich  men  of  business  resident  there.  A  sufficient  number 
of  these  classes  might  at  any  time  be  got  to  make  up  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  majority  being  composed  of  such,  the  ways  of  the 
House  are  regulated  accordingly.  Daily  constant  attendance,  if  neces- 
sary, and  readiness  to  respond  to  the  whip,  at  a  short  notice,  are 
assumed  as  costing  nothing.  But  in  other  countries  the  case  is  not 
the  same.  In  the  Italian  Chamber  I  found  professors  of  the  University 
of  Turin,  who  still  kept  up  their  class-work^  and  made  journeys  to  Rome 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  on  the  emergence  of  important  business. 
Even  the  payment  of  members  is  not  enough  to  bring  people  away 
from  their  homes  and  break  up  their  avocations  for  several  months 
every  year.  The  forms  of  procedure,  as  familiar  to  us,  do  not  fit  under 
such  circumstances.  The  system  of  printed  speeches,  with  division  days 
at  two  or  three  weeka'  interval,  might  be  found  serviceable.  But,  at 
all  events,  the  whole  system  of  public  deliberation  needs  to  be  revised 
on  much  broader  grounds  than  wc  have  been  accustomed  to ;  and  it  is 
in  this  view,  more  than  with  any  hope  of  bringing  about  immediate 
changes,  that  I  have  ventured  to  propound  the  foregoing  suggestions. 

Alexander  Bai.v. 
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ITS  STRENGTH  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  LAST  TWO  GENERAL  ELECTIONS. 


BEFORE  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  head  of  tliis  paper, 
I  wiah  to  correct  an  error  in  the  article  entitled  "  Voters,  not 
Votes,"  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review.  It  was  there  said  that  the 
Liberal  voters  were  to  the  Conservative  voters  in  the  ten  London 
boroughs,  as  112,676  to  109,478.  The  figures  should  have  been  as 
122,676  to  109,478. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Agg  Gardner,  M.P.  for 
Cheltenham  in  1874,  for  pointing  out  that  the  number  of  registered 
electors  for  Cheltenham  in  1874  was  4,717  instead  of  3,736,  and  also 
that  the  result  of  the  election  for  Horsham  in  1874  is  transposed,  the 
member  returned  being  a  Conservative,  who  polled  539  votes,  and  the 
rejected  candidate  a  Liberal,  who  polled  329. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  following  Tables  are  compiled  on  the  same 
principle  as  ^those  in  the  statistics  relating  to  England  and  Scotland  ; 
but  as  there  are  many  differences  of  detail  to  be  found  in  the  results  of 
the  polls  and  the  numbers  of  electors  on  the  register  as  stated  by  various 
authorities,  it  is  well  to  mention  that  I  have  taken  as  my  guide  both  for 
numbers  and  the  political  views  of  the  candidates,  the  second  edition  of 
"The  Parliamentary  Poll  Book,"  by  Mr.  McCalmout,  except  in  the  few- 
cases  where  there  have  been  obvious  misprints,  such  as  the  assigning 
12,624  electors  to  Kerry  in  1874. 

Of  course  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  discovering  what  amount 
of  voting  power  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  though  Liberals  and  Conservatives  arc  opposed  to  each  other 
on  most  points,  they  are  united  in  their  opposition  to  what  is  termed  Home 
Rule.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  define  Home  Rule,  for  Jfr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Smyth  have  not  at  present  Iiit  upon  a  formula 
which  shall  unite  them  under  one  head  ;  but  at  all  events  since  those 
gentlemen  and  their  followers  are  treated  as  members  of  one  and  the 
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«amc  party  it  caauot  be  alleged^  if  the  deductions  drairn  in  this  article 
are  unfavourable  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Home  Rule  electorate, 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  not  giving  them  full  credit  for  alt  to  \rhich 
they  can  lay  claim.  It  is  necessary  to  say  thiis  much,  in  order  that 
my  readers  may  be  assured  that  my  only  desire  is  to  look  at  the  matter, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  English  politician,  whose  aim  it  is  to 
minimize  the  influence  of  what  be  deems  to  be  mischievous  principles, 
but  iu  a  pm-ely  statistical  light,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  as  accurate 
information  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits. 


TABLE  I. 

Constituencies  in  which  there  were  contests  by  Home  Rulers  against 
Liberals  or  Conservatives  in  both  1874  and  1880. 
Electors,  Home  Bule. 

1880!        1874.  1880. 


AtUone    .    .     .    . 

Cavan 

Clare    

Clonmel  .  .  ,  . 
Cork  City  .  .  . 
Dublin  City  .  .  . 
Dnndalk  .  .  .  . 
Dungarvan  .  .  . 
Xildare  .... 
Kilkenny  County  . 
Kinsale  .  .  .  . 
Lcitrim  .  .  .  . 
Limerick  City   ,    . 

Meath 

Xew  Hoaa  .  ,  . 
Queen's  County     . 

IValee 

Wexford  Borough  . 
Wexford  County  . 
Wicklow  .... 
Yonshal  .... 


Totals 


Mem 

ber>. 
1 
2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

'7 


33 


1874. 


343 
6,216 
5,535 

+45 

4,365 

14,916 

658 

308 
2,904 
5,030 

189 
2,563 
2,002 
4,139 

325 
3,408 

329 

504 
6,144 
3,558 

2.59 


360 
6,096 
5,443 

430 

4,680 

13,599 

663 

273 
2,793 
4,864 

194 
2,383 
1,934 
3,877 

267 
3,190 

355 

479 
5,773 
3,311 

289 


licRI' 

b«n. 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 


Voteii. 

153 
3,154 
2,565 

220 
1,229 
4,838 

257 

131 
1,256 
2,371 

107 
1.184 

852 
1,713 

122 
1,682 

139 

323 
3,096 
1,032 

124 


li3,940 ,61,133    26  |26,548    29    29,771 


Mem- 
ber!. 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 


Votcn. 

162 
3,079 
3,208 

244 
1.714 
6,763 

214 

139 
1,125 
2,701 

112 

999 
1,053 
2,268 

165 
1,670 

187 

292 
3,206 
1,337 

133 


From  the  totals  to  Table  I.,  we  gather,  then,  these  facts : — 

I.  In  1874  the  Home  Rulers  polled  42  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  and 
obtained  no  less  than  79  per  cent,  of  the  representation. 

II.  In  1880  the  Home  Rulers  polled  49  per  cent,  of  the  electors, 
and  obtained  no  less  than  88  per  cent,  of  the  representation. 

III.  Between  1874  and  1880,  the  electors  decreased  about  4'4  per 
cent.,  while  the  Home  Rule  voters  increased  12  per  cent. 

It  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  our  present  system  of 
representation,  that  while  Birmingham,  with  its  63,418  electors  and 
32,296  Liberal  voters,  returns  only  three  members,  of  whom  all  are 
Liberals,  the  above  group  of  constituencies,  with  its  61,133  electors  and 
29,771  Home  Rule  voters,  returns  no  less  than  33  members,  of  whom 
as  many  as  29  are  Home  Rulers. 
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TABLE  II. 

CotutUueneieg  in  which  thdre  were  contests  hy  Home  Rulers  agaviat 
Liberals  or  Conservatives  in  1874;  or  18S0  only. 

HouE  Bile. 


Carlow  Borough . 
Carlow  County  . 
Donegal.  .  .  . 
Drosneda  .  ,  . 
Ennis  .... 
Galway  Boroagh . 
Galway  County  . 
King'fl  County  . 
Limerick  County 
LondonderiT  City 
Longford  Cfouaty 
Louth  .... 
MaUow  .... 
Honaghan .  .  . 
Boacommon  .  . 
^perary  County 
Wutcrford  City  . 
Waterford  County 
WeBtmeath      ,     , 

Totals  .    . 


1874. 

Mem- 
ben. 

1880. 

1874. 

1880. 

^'  »«»*»• 

Elector*. 

Hem- 
bcn. 

Votpra, 

ben. 

Totcrs. 

1 

302 

1 

149 

2 

2,212 

2 

1,178 

2 

4,587 

— 

1,781 

1 

752 

1 

284 

1 

252 

1 

124 

2 

1.625 

1 

605 

2 

5,199 

2 

2,309 

2 

3,262 

2 

1,803 

2 

6,283 

2 

3.189 

1 

1,738 

— 

715 

2 

2,772 

2 

1,776 

2 

2,33i 

2 

1,226 

1 

274 

1 

86 

2 

5,621 

2 

3.602 

— 

2,105 

n 

2,087 

2 

10,315 

2 

5,126 

2 

1,467 

2 

510 

2 

3.135 

2 

1.688 

2 

3,554 

2 

2,183 

23 

46,521 

10 

12,765 

17 

21,895 

10  t     7,029 

TABLE  in. 

Constituencies  in  which  Home  Rulers  were  returned  either  unopposed 
or  after  a  contest  with  Home  Rulers  only. 


Carlow  Borough 
Cork  County  . 
Eunis     ,     .     . 
Galway  Borongh 
Galway  County 
Kerry  County 
Kilkenny  City 
King's  County 
Limerick  County 
Longford  County 
Louth     .    . 
Mayo      .    . 
Boscommdn 
Sligo  Coanty 
Tipperary  County 
■Waterford  City 
WeBtmeath 

Totals    . 


1874. 

1880. 

p 

R.R. 

' 

n.R. 

^ 

bvr*. 

ElPpfJM, 

tMI-li, 

b«ra, 

£]«,ioT<. 

1 

1 

:m 

2 

2 

15,4W 

2 

o 

1474-j 

1 

1 

238 

2 

2 

1,205 

2 

2 

4.1111 

0 

1 

5.541 

n 

2 

5,654 

1 

1 

620 

1 

1 

675 

.    2. 

2 

3,372 

2 

2 

6,0S5 

2 

i! 

2,626 

2 

a 

2,168 

hi 

2 

3,503 

Q 

3,221 

s 

1 

3,w:. 

tj 

2 

a,366 

a 

2 

^.V.-A 

o 

2 

1,452 

13 

11 

2 

2 

3,381 

32.6W 

25 

25 

r*.523 
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TABLE  IV. 
CorutUuencks  in  which  then  were  ho  Home  Rate  caiuildales. 


1874. 


1880. 


187-t. 


1860. 


r 

ben. 

eiMtan, 

ban. 

eimlon. 

albLnui    .     .    . 

2 

10.6S2       2 

11.701 

Anoagli  C'iQ-    . 

.         1 

sm     1 

657 

Annagh  Countj 

•     .       2 

7,260      2 

e,M7 

llandon     .     . 

.    .       1 

379       1 

430 

Beirut     .     . 

.      2 

18,254      2 

31,188 

Cirtow  foiinty 

,     .      2 

2,I4U 

U«m<:kfej],iu 

.    .      I 

1.3711     1 

1.414 

C'olaniine .     , 

.    ,      I 

440      1 

■172 

DlMICfpLl    .     . 

2 

4.612 

Down .     .    . 

S 

12.387 

2 

!3,0!*j 

Dovrapiktnck 

1 

203      I 

.104 

Drvf^inla     . 

1     I 

74.T 

r>nl>imC«tinty 

.      2 

6.»4;      8 

4,m9 

DuUin  TTiiiveM 

itv.      2 

2,4."B      2 

3,.VW 

Ihtngannon  . 

.       1 

340 

1 

283 

«;^;k>«w«I«^; 

i:[M<«n^ 

EwainkiUon  . 

1 

385 

1 

41G 

Fentuuiatili  .     .     . 

« 

4»8»2 

2 

4,778 

LUbnra   .... 

T 

605 

1 

768 

Londoodarry  City . 

1 

£.005 

Loiulanilerry  Co.   . 

2 

S,620 

2 

&,8Xi 

Mallow    .... 

1 

293 

Morngbku             . 

3 

^406 

Ncwry     .... 

1 

],0U 

1 

1,201 

Portorlingbm    .    . 

1 

123 

1 

147 

Sl>Ro  I'-ouoty     .    , 

2 

S,4«S 

\vatcrfor(l  County. 

a 

8.&80 

2 

8,ft73 

2 

3,333 

TbUli     .    . 

90,064  1  Sr^ 

W.793 

Combining  Ihe  wsulU  of  the  prci-ious  Tables^  we  obtaiu  this 


fiCaiMABy  FOB  IRELiND. 

1874. 


18:!'-'. 


From  Tabic  TIL 
Frwn  XubU.'  IV. 


1 

Mein- 
bora. 

2:t 

H.B. 
brn 

•2(5 

17 

KItetMi. 

K5,P40 
-16,,-,21 

ir.H. 

VoUi". 

25.i« 
2I,H1»C 

Unuf. 

H.R. 
btf*. 

2£) 

10 

ElKton. 

61,133 

12,76r. 

H.B. 
TuUn. 

28.771 
7,0-.K' 

:^ti 

-i:t 

ll'J,4<il  I      1-4,-1 11 

.« 

,1!> 

7n,8i<8 

;»;,Hi» 

13     U 
103     &i 

26     2&I    5Sfi^ 

35     —      9y,793 

233.165 

lOS     64 

232.214 

Let  us  now  shortly  consider  what  decluctious  vre  maj  furly  druw 
&om  the  aualysis  just  giveu. 

la  the  firat  plaoo  it  must  be  homo  in  miod  that  whcu  ire  wish  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  each  must  be  expressed,  as  mathe- 
maticians say,  in  terms  of  the  same  denomiuatiuu.  Tlic  pruportiou 
which  £'20  boars  to  a  shilling  is  not  20  to  I,  but  400  to  I,  as  appears 
hy  reducing  j£20  to  shillings.  SimlUrly,  from  a  politiciil  point  of  view, 
it  may  he  expedient  to  give  one  portion  of  the  kingdom  a  larger  share 
of  representation  than  that  to  which  the  number  of  her  electorate 
entitles  her ;  bat  it  would  be  utterly  fallaoiotLi,  from  the  statisticnt 
point  of  view,  to  ignore  such  a  (UBerencc  where  it  oxists.  For  the 
purposes  of  division  lists,  one  member  is  as  good  as  another;  but  ia 
ODuddcriiig  the  relative  strength  of  political  parties  in  the  country, 
rates  mnst  be  weighed  as  well  as  counted.  Now,  roughly  siwaking, 
the  number  of  electors  represented  in  Parliament  is  3,030,000,  of  which 
Ireland  claims  230,000,  and  she  is  therefore  entitled  to  oO  out  of  658 
mcmlicrs.     But,  from  the  sum  of  Tables  I.  and  H.,  wc  learn  that — 
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(a.)  In  1874  there  were  110,401  electors  asked  to  declare  their 
opinion  on  Home  Rule.  They  would  be  eutitled  to  24  members.  As 
there  were  48,443  Home  Rule  voters  among  the  110,461  electors,  after 
making  the  ample  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  for  abstentions  and  double 
qualifications,  this  portion  of  Ireland  was  entitled  to  13  Home  Rule 
members. 

(b.)  In  1880  there  were  73,898  electors  asked  to  declare  their  opinion 
on  Home  Rule.  They  would  be  entitled  to  16  members.  As  there 
were  36^800  Home  Rule  voters  among  the  73,898  electors,  after  making 
the  same  allowance  as  .before,  this  portion  of  Ireland  was  entitled  to 
10  Home  Rule  members. 

From  Table  III.  we  learn  that — 

(c.)  In  1874,  32,640  electors  were  so  divided  among  certain  con- 
stituencies that  Home  Rule  opinions  were  believed  to  be  held  by  them 
iu  such  proportions  that' it  was  useless  to  contest  the  Home  Rule  seats. 
This  portion  of  Ireland,  if  entirely  represented  by  Home  Rulers,  was 
entitled  to  7  members. 

[d.)  In  1880,  58,523  electors  were  divided  as  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  this  portion  of  Ireland  was  entitled  to  12  members. 

Summing  up  the  above  results,  and  hearing  in  mind  that  in  the  con- 
stituencies in  Table  IV.  the  electors  were  so  divided  that  no  Home 
Ruler  thought  it  worth  while  to  contest  the  seats,  we  see  that  in  1874 
and  1880,  Ireland  was  entitled  to  20  and  22  Home  Rule  members 
respectively. 

If'  it  is  urged  that  the  above  conclusions  do  not  belong  to  "  prac- 
tical" politics,  inasmuch  as  Ireland  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  represented 
by  103  members,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  that  their  application  to 
the  existing  scheme  of  representation  is  as  easy  as  the  conversion  of 
400  shillings  back' again  into  £20.  Expressed  in  terms  of  the  present 
arrangements,  the  above  conclusions  may  be  thus  stated : 

1.  In  1874,  instead  of  there  having  been  54  Home  Rule  members, 
there  should  have  been  only  41 ;  or,  if  represented  proportionally  to  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  only  20. 

2.  In  1880,  instead  of  there  being  64  Home  Rule  members,  there 
should  be  only  45 ;  or,  if  represented  proportionally  as  in  the  last  case, 
only  22. 

Thus  two  facts  stand  out  clearly  :  that  between  1874  and  1880,  Home 
Rule  principles  have  made  no  substantial  advance  in  Ireland ;  and  that 
in  both  the  preeent  and  the  late  Parliament,  Home  Rule  voters  have 
been  excessively  over-represeuted.  If  an  explanation  be  sought  of  the 
latter  fact,  it  may  be  found  in  the  superior  management  and  organization 
of  the  Home  Rule  party,  and  in  the  deficient  power  of  our  present 
system  of  representation  to  act  fairly. 

Alfred  Fkisby. 
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IN  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  April,  1879,  we  treated 
the  queBtion  of  the  alleged  over-production  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Great  Britain^  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  real 
evil  was  not  so  much  the  actual  excess  of  industrial  product  as  the 
misapplication  of  labour  and  capital.  The  main  conclusion  arrived  at 
was,  that  it  would  be  economically  advantageous  for  our  country  that 
more  energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  utilization  and  development  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soil ;  and^  consequently,  less  in  proportion 
should  be  given  to  the  production  of  manufactured  articles. 

It  was  further  sug^sted  that,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
some  change  would  be  advantageous,  if  not  necessary ;  that  less  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  growth  of  articles  snch  as  wheat,  which  can 
be  easily  made  the  subject  of  extensive  importation ;  that  more  energy 
should  be  spent  and  land  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  and  generally  in  the  growth  of  such  products  as, 
from  their  nature,  must  be  consumed  comparatively  near  to  their  point 
of  origin.  It  was  hinted  that  we  ought  to  prepare  for,  and  perhaps 
endeavour  to  accelerate,  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  farming  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  one  of  large  corn-growing  and  cattle-breed- 
ing farms  to  one  which  should  mainly  consist  of  dairy  farms  and  market 
gartlens. 

That  tliese  views  are  substantially  correct  the  writer  has  seen  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  article 
referred  to  they  have  received  abundant  confirmation  from  practical 
farmers  and  theoretical  economists.  In  the  present  article  we  propose 
to  deal  with  a  rather  different  aspect  of  the  same  question,  and  to  con- 
sider the  iufluence  of  the  changes  pointed  out  as  desirable  on  the 
question  of  agricultural  rent.     No  such  extensive  revolution  can  quietly 
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IN  an  article  in  the  Contempokary  Review  for  April,  1879,  we  treated 
the  question  of  the  alleged  over-production  in  the  various  manu- 
facturing industries  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  real 
evil  was  not  so  much  the  actual  excess  of  industrial  product  as  the 
misapplication  of  labour  and  capital.  The  main  conclusion  arrived  at 
was,  that  it  would  be  economically  advantageous  for  our  country  that 
more  energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  utilization  and  ddi'elopment  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  soil ;  and,  consequently,  less  in  proportion 
should  be  given  to  the  production  of  manufactured  articles. 

It  was  further  suggested  that,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  the  landj 
some  change  would  be  advantageous,  if  not  necessary ;  that  less  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  growth  of  articles  such  as  wheat,  which  can 
be  easily  made  the  subject  of  extensive  importation;  that  more  ene^y 
should  be  spent  and  land  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  the 
breeding  of  poultry,  and  generally  in  the  growth  of  such  products  as, 
from  their  nature,  must  be  consumed  comparatively  near  to  their  point 
of  origin.  It  was  hinted  that  we  ought  to  prepare  for,  and  perhaps 
endeavour  to  accelerate,  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  farming  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  one  of  large  corn-growing  and  cattle-breed- 
ing farms  to  one  which  should  mainly  consist  of  dairy  farms  and  market 
gardens. 

That  these  views  are  substanti^y  correct  the  writer  has  seen  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  article 
referred  to  they  have  received  abundant  confirmation  from  practical 
farmers  and  theoretical  economists.  In  the  present  article  we  propose 
to  deal  with  a  rather  different  aspect  of  the  same  question,  and  to  con- 
sider the  influence  of  the  changes  pointed  out  as  desirable  on  the 
question  of  agricultural  rent.     No  such  extensive  revolution  can  quietly 
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lake  place  except  through  the  iafiuenco  and  asiustanco  of  the  threat 
laiiiJowncrs  of  the  couiilry.  Ttic  mere  ohjcct  of  using  the  liind  of 
Kijglauil  80  as  to  proTidc  the  greatest  ainouDt  of  food  for  tUe  benefit  of 
the  pcoplcj  is  too  aVtract  aud  uncertain  tu  affect  the  action  of  a  body 
so  varied  aud  so  raisctl  alxivc  the  pn'ssuro  of  actual  urant  aa  these  for 
the  most  part  arc.  We  have  to  consider  whether  the  snmccanaes  whieh 
produced  the  distress  in  the  working  classes — mislakeuly  attributed  to 
over-production — will  not  in  time  force  tlicmsclvcs  in  some  tinplcasnnt 
manner  on  the  attention  of  the  great  bcniy  of  those  who  depend  on  the 
rent  of  land  for  their  social  importance,  and  ultimately  for  their  living. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rcvcnu< 
which  we  call  agriailtural  rent,  aud  the  points  in  which  it  difToi 
both  ft-om  wages  for  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  and  from  the  interest 
on  capital. 

The  generally   accepted  theory  of  rent    may    be  briefly   stated    as 
follows : — Agricultural  rent  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  land  wluctt 
is  at  any  time  required  for  producing  food  is  not  all  of  the  same  dc{ 
of  fertility.     The  rent  of  any  particular  piece  of  land  is  measured 
the  excess  of  the  value  of  its  produce  orcr  that  of  the  produce  of  an 
equal  area  of  land   of  the  lowest  degree   of  fertility  which  has  to  be 
cultivated  to  supply  the  wauls  of  the  community.      If  this  theory  be 
accepted,  it  follows  that  the  rent  of  land  docs  not  depend  only   on  its 
own  iulriusic  fertility,  whiek  might  perhaps  he  at  (irtrt  sight  regarded 
as  a  sensibly  stable  quantity,  but   also  on  the   fertUitv  of  other   land. 
As  the  laud  which  series  as  the  basis  of  comparison  may  alter  mate- 
rially from   time  to  time,  this  cause  alone  will   sene  to  give  to  rent  a 
fluctuating  character.     We  shsU  see  farther  that  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "fertility"   requires  to   be  very  much  eiteuded  beyoud  the  ordi- 
nary usage,  iu  order  to   allow  the  theory  to  represent   the  facts ;    and 
this  extension  of  meaning  tends  still  farther  to  take   away  from  rent 
that  quality  of  stability'  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  laudowncrj 

one  of  its  moat  essential  characteristics. 

The  theory  will  be  best  explained,  and  the  meaning  of  its  tains  best 
understood,  by  taking  a  simple  illostration. 

Snpposc,  then,  that  a  number  of  scttlei-s  go  to  a  new  country.  Tliov 
each  occupy  a  piece  of  land  as  large  as  their  resources  will  enable  them 
to  cultivate  cflectu&lly,  and  set  to  work  with  equal  industry'  to  gain  a 
living.  It  will  bimplify  matters  to  suppose  that  they  each  have  a  fnx 
grant  of  land  trom  the  Government  of  the  country  iu  which  they  settle. 
Af^er  two  or  three  years  one  finds  that  he  ia  gaining  a  fair  livehbood 
in  return  fur  the  labour  and  capital  he  is  expending  on  the  laud  ;  nboiit 
as  mueli,  in  fact,  as  tlic  usual  remuneration  of  any  other  uccuj^tioiui  in 
which  he  might  have  employed  them.  He  is  satisfied  with  his  positiou, 
and  continues  to  farm  his  land  with  energy  and  success,  hut  does  not 
rapidly  acquire  wealth.  A  second  is  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  land. 
His  gnnuid  produces  a  hancat  less  in  amount  than  that  of  the  foroier 
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auU  of  inferior  quality.  lie  finds,  aTlcr  a  time,  that  his  capital  faiU  to 
yield  any  reasonable  return,  and  only  by  tho  srvcrc»t  industry  aatl 
economy  can  lie  manage  to  feed  liiniself  and  liis  family.  lo  time  even 
this  amonnt  of  Buccem  descrta  him,  uid  he  finds  it  wiser  to  give  up  the 
land,  to  lose  the  capital  sunk  in  it^  and  to  employ  himfcif  in  sonic  otlier 
manner  for  his  linng. 

A  third  is  more  fortunate  than  either.  Some  accidental  adrantuge, 
only  revealed  jwrhaps  by  cnltivation,  givcS  him  crops  of  laigu  amount 
and  excellent  quality.  From  year  loyear  he  lays  by  the  surplus  profits, 
nutl  before  long  liecomes  a  rich  man,  and  independent  of  further  labour 
for  his  living. 

The  fate  oC  all  the  scttlera  will  be  represented  more  or  lc«  acouratcly 
by  one  or  other  of  these  typical  cases.  All  those  whose  laud  yields 
them  a  less  return  than  that  of  the  iirst  will  in  time  have  to  give  up  farm- 
ing, and  their  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation.  All  who  an>  fortunate 
enough  to  occupy  more  fertile  laud  will  receive  a  remuneration  for  their 
capital  and  labour  surpassing  that  which  is  the  average,  and  BufHeient 
reward  fur  eajiital  iu  other  branches  of  industry. 

Let  us  further  suppose  that  the  nse  of  the  laud  was  originally  granted 

,to  tho  settlers  for  a  fixed  terra  of  years,  with  the  understanding  that  at 

tthe  end  of  the  term  the  State  should   have  a   right   to  arrange  new 

equitable  conditions  of  tenure.     It  is  reasonably  clear  tlint,  in  making 

ithis  new  arrangement,  the  land   whteh   has  gone  out  of   cultivation  as 

unprofitahlc  may  be    left  out  of  considerntion.      It  Ls  further  evident 

that  the  State  will  be  unable  to  exact  any  annual  payment  in  return  for 

the  use  of  the  land  which  has  only  just  yielde<l  an  average  reward  for 

the  capital   invested  in  it.     If  the  State  were  to  make  any  demand  for 

such  payment,  the  farmers  would  prefer  to  employ  their  capital  in  some 

other  sphere,  in  whieh  its  profits   would   not   be  subject  to  any  similar 

charge. 

With  regard  to  the  more  fertile  land,  it  is  obvious  that  the  case  is 
quite  different.  There  will  be  always  plenty  of  capitidists  willing  to 
invest  in  any  business  which  promises  a  fair  average  return.  The  State 
cau  therefore  secure  an  occupier  of  any  form  if  it  allow  him  to  retain 
L.  as  much  of  the  produce  for  himself  as  will  ensure  as  large  a  profit 
as  he  could  reasonably  hope  to  obtain  otherwise.  The  remainder  of 
the  produce,  or  its  value  in  money,  the  State  can  take  ibr  its  own 
purposes,  and  the  amount  thus  exacted  is  called  the  rent  of  the  farm. 

The  rent  of  this  farm  is  therefbrc  the  difference  Itotwecn  the  value 
of  its  produce  and  the  value  of  tbe  pro<Iuce  of  a  farm  of  equal  extent 
which  is  only  just  able  to  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  consists  of  '■'  land  of  the  lowest  degree  of  fertility  which 
lias  to  be  cultirated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community." 

It  is  further  obrioiis  that  (he  same  quantity  would  measure  the  amount 
of  annual  payment  which  any  private  person  would  be  willing  regularly 
to  pay  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  it,  whether 
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ihc  owner  were  the  SU<e  or  another  private  JDdivifiual.  If  tlic  owot 
(Icmamlwl  morn  iliau  this  nmount,  thtrc  woulil  not  be  euoiigh  left  for  tl 
tenant  to  pay  him  as  ^'XkI  an  interest  ou  his  capital  as  he  could  obtai 
elsewhere.  The  competition  of  tenants  will  onraro  that  Ihc  ownt 
shall  uot  as  a  rule  ileuiaud  lc$s. 

It  has  hcca  often  ohjectcd  to  this  theory  of  rent  that,  as  n  matter  o( 
fact,  in  the  scttlcmcut  of  a  new  country  the  matt  fertile  parts  are  m 
those  which  arc  cultivate*!  first,  even  when  all  parts  an'  cqiiallr  open 
to  the  cultivator!!  without  payment.  It  is  alleged  that  iliose  portions 
of  the  land  which  are  really  the  most  fertile  often  require  so  much 
more  cajiitul  in  various  forms  than  less  favoured  pnrt«,  that  thov  arc 
often  neglected  in  comparison  with  land  whose  intrinsic  qualities  are 
far  inferior.  The  argument  ia  coutinued,  that  as  the  tlieory  tbtiB  faiU 
in  a  rase  in  which  it  ought  mo»t  accurately  to  represent  the  facts,  it 
truth  can  hanlly  he  admitted  in  any  other  case. 

In  answer  to  these  objections  we  may  reply,  first,  that  the  theory  ii 
question,  like  nil  other  questions  of  political   ccijnnmv,   rcprc'^outs  the' 
average  of  the  facts  over  a  large  area  and  a  cousidcrahle  period  of  time* 
Temporary  or   local   apjiarcnt  divergences  no  more  affect  it»  gcticrsl 
truth    than  the  waves  of  a    stormy  sea  contradict  the  fact    tlint   tbi 
surface  of  the  sea  is  hori7.ontal,  or   than  the  existence  of  the  Alps  nail'J 
Himalayas  affects  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 
The  ohjeetioii,   however,    really   |«)ints  to  a  misunderstanding  to  whiphi 
the  wortling  of  the  theory    is  liahlc.     The  words  fertile  and  fertility 
require  to  be  taken  so  as  to  include  all  the  conditions  by  whiob    the 
profitable  cultix-ation  of  a  farm  is  ensured.     They  miust  not  he  restricted 
merely  to  their  usual  meaning  of  the  natural  qnalitic*  inherent  iti  the 
soil  or  climate,    llic  profit  reaped  hy  any  of  the  farmers  in  onr  illiu-i 
tratix'c    case  is  not  to   be   recltoncd  merely  by    the    amount   of  com 
which   actually   ripens  in  his  hclda.      It  is  measured  by  the  qunutitr 
of  other  things  which  he  can  obtain  in  exchange  for  it,  or^  for  practicii] 
purposes,   hy  the  jirice  for  which    he  can    sell  it  in  the  most   advan- 
tageons  market.      Any  eircumataucc   which  diniiuishes   this  price,  such 
as  the  distance  of  the  farm  from  the  market,  the   difficulty  of  breaking 
the  ground  or  reaping  the   com,  will  have  the  same  effect  iu  lowering 
tlie  rent  of  the  farm  as  an  equivalent  diminution  in  the  intrinsic  fertility 
of  the  soil.     The  most  fertile  land  in  the  world  will  pay  no  rent  at  all 
if  it  be  so  far  from  any  large  market  that  its  produce  cannot  be  bioughl 
there  without  a  ruinous  expense. 

If,  for  instance,  there  be  two  farms  consisting  of  exactly  similar  soil  and 
producing  the  same  numlwr  of  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  the  one  situated 
a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  principal  marlcet  than  the  other,  the  actual 
profit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  nearer  farm  will  exceed  that  of  the  otlier 
by  the  whole  cx|»en«c  of  carriage  of  the  crop  over  a  thousand  mile;*,  ami 
possibly  alwj  hy  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  goo<U  obluincd  in  exchange 
fw  it  back  again.     If,  then,  the  more  distant  farm  be  just   worth 
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Cultivating,  tlie  nearer  one  will  pay  more  than  tlie  usual  profit,  and  this 
excess  will  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  in  the  form  of  rent. 

We  thu8  see  that  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  land  is  not  determined  by  its 
own  absolute  fertility  alone,  but  by  the  excess  of  its  produce  orer  that  of 
laud  M-hosc  cultivutiou  just  repays  the  average  rate  of  profit  and  wages. 
The  latter  laud,  it  may  bo  obacrved,  will  remain  uutilled  except  by  its 
owner  or  by  some  one  to  whom  it  is  let  at  a  merely  uoniiual  rent.  This 
[latter  suppotiitiou  may  be  truu  in  relation  to  some  portions  of  a  large  farm 
'consistiug  of  soil  of  various  degrees  of  terltlity.  The  rental,  calculated 
from  some  rough  sort  of  average,  may  be  really  only  the  fair  reut  for  the 
more  productive  fields,  the  lea:st  fruitful  ouesbeiug  throiruiu  for  nothing, 
and  giving  to  the  teuaut  no  advantage  beyond  the  opportunity  of  using 
more  eapitol  in  farming. 

The  first  important  consequence  of  this  theory  which  wc  have  to  notice 
is  tbi»— tliat  the  (juality  of  the  land  on  wliich  by  comparison  the  rent  of 
all  tho  other  land  dcjicnds,  may  be  altered  by  a  change  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  community,  1 1  may  liappen  that  in  a  given  country  social 
or  political  rcforuiti,  or  a  mere  increase  of  population,  may  render  it 
remunerative  to  cultivate  land  which  previously  was  totally  unable  to 
reward  the  expenditure  of  labour  ami  capital.  Tu  such  a  case  the  rents 
of  all  other  laud  in  that  country  will  rise,  quite  indcjwudently  of  any 
change  in  the  absoluto  ([uauUty  of  their  own  produce.  Cliangcs  of  an 
opposite  cliaractcr  may  render  it  im]ios.sible  to  continue  cultivating  at  a 
profit  some  of  the  wontt  land.  The  quality  of  the  land  which  is  the 
standard  of  reference  being  thus  raised,  the  rents  of  other  land  will  fall, 
and  landowners  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  accept  very  much  lower 
rents  for  farms  whose  intrinsic  fertility  remains  the  i^omc  as  before. 

To  illustrate  this  statement  let  us  recur  to  the  supposed  cose  of  a  new 
country,  with  a  practically  unlimited  amount  of  territory,  and  with  no 
facilities  for  exporting  the  food  which  it  [}r(xluceji,  or  far  importiug  other 
articles  which  it  requires.  White  the  population  rcmaius  small  the  agri- 
cultural portion  will  be  able  to  grow  enough  food  for  the  whole  nation 
on  u  comparatively  small  area.  The  most  fertile  ground — that  is,  the 
ground  which  will  enable  the  largest  amount  of  food  to  be  brought  to 
marVet  with  the  least  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour — will  be  chosen 
first.  As  the  popnlatiou  increases  a  larger  amount  of  food  is  required ; 
a  larger  area  must  therefore  be  brought  under  the  plough.  The  cnlti* 
vation  of  this  new  land  will  require  greater  expenditure  of  toil,  or  more 
capital,  or  both,  than  the  old.  The  price  of  food  must  therefore  rise, 
and  tho  owners  of  the  old  land  will  therefore  receive  larger  profits  than 
formerly.  The  increased  reward  thus  obtained  obviously  belongs  to  them 
as  owners,  and  therefore  monopolists,  and  not  as  merely  cultivators.  It 
ia  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  which  an  owner,  who  allowed  a  deputy  to 
cultivate  the  land  for  Mm,  could  retain  for  himself,  and  yet  satisfy  the 
deputy ;  it  is,  in  fact,  what  we  have  called  the  rent  of  the  laud.  Thus 
an  increase  of  population  in  a  given  centre  produces  a  rent  where  none 
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previooBly  existed.  The  continuance  of  the  increase  will  obviously  tend 
to  make  the  rent  of  hinds  ailjaccnt  to  the  [lopulons  centre  ointiuually 
higlicr  ami  higher.  The  limit  of  this  increase  of  rent  will  not  be  rcacbeU. 
until  nil  the  laud  belonging  to  the  natioD^  anil  cajiablc  of  eiiltivation, 
employed  iu  producing  food. 

Any  increase  of  the  population  beyond  the  point  at  vhich  it  iiaes  am 
rc(]uires  all  the  land  capable  of  cultiratiou  for  producing  food,  is  obTiou&Li 
only  permanently  possible  cither  by  the  introdnctinn  of  food  firora  otbcf 
countries  or  by  the  discovcrv  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
fonner  expedient  implies  the  existence  ofsnpcriorreaources  for  mannfac- 
turing  industry,  by  which  something  is  produced  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  raw  agricultural  products  imported  ;  the  latter  remedy  is  only  avail- 
able to  a  small  extent,  and  involves  a  great  deal  of  scientific  skill  and 
energy  to  apply  it  at  all.  Of  both  these  plans  we  have  examples  in  the 
history  of  our  own  country  during  recent  year*. 

If  neither  of  these  metbocU  be  adopted  or  possible,  the  only  remedy 
for  a  further  iucreaae  of  population  is  to  be  found  in  emigration,  with 
the  alternative  of  famine  and  starvation.  In  the  great  migratiooa  vl 
Gauls  and  Germans,  from  which  Ituty  Buffered  cren  in  the  strongest 
days  the  Konian  Republic,  wc  have  probably  instanecB  of  populations 
whose  numbers  were  too  great  for  the  food  which  their  native  land  could 
produce.  It  was  equally  the  absolute  necessity  for  food  which  scut 
from  their  northern  homes  the  tribes  before  whose  reeistlcss  onset  the 
majesty  of  Imperial  Itomc  finally  succumbed.  Tlic  famiucs  which  at 
times  desolated  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  aud  from  which  Asia  still 
suffers,  give  us  examples  of  the  results  of  over-populatiou  iu  countries 
in  which  commerce  is  but  sligbtly  developed,  aud  whose  iuhnhitants  want, 
either  the  will  or  the  power  to  emigrate. 

The  iutroductiou  of  food  from  other  countries,  or  the  emigration  ol 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  into   other  unoccupied   lands,  will   hare' 
nearly  similar  effects  on  the  comfort  of  the  population.     Wc  have  to 
examine  the  question  a  little  more  closely  to  discover  the  effects  of  the 
two  methods  of  relief  on  llic  rent  of  the  land.     In  examining  it  we  may, 
premise  that  it  is  fortunately  not  possible  at  the  present  time  for  on] 
country  to  Iw  absolutely  isolated. 

The  general  principle  derivable  from  the  foregoing  illustrations  is,  that 
a  deficiency  iu  the  amount  of   good   land  available   for  the  purpose 
producing  food  will  tend  to  raise  the  rents  of  the  more  fertile  iHirtions, 
while,  on  the  other  handj  any  process  which  increases  the  urea  on  whicUj 
fuoil   can  be  pIcntiAilly  and  cheaply  grown  will   in  time  lower  the  rcni 
of  all.     In  the  former  case  the  value  in  exchange  of  the  ivholo  produce 
of  the  laud  is   increased   by  the  scarcity  of  food.      Moreover,  this  rcty- 
Bcarcity  will  call  into  cultivation  land  which  it  would  previously   hai-i 
!»ccu  nnrcmuncrntiTC  to  piiltivatc.     The  proprietor  of  the  Ix-ttcr  land  vril 
thus  be  able  to  extract  as  rent  a  larger   fraction  of  the  whole  prfjOci 
diau  he  could  get  'icforo ;  and  the  value  of  the  rent  will  be  niscil  bol 
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becnuso  i  t  consists  of  a  larger  nnmber  of  bnsbels,  and  because  tbc  value  of 
each  buabcl  in  greater.  In  tbe  latter  case 'some  of  tbc  less  fertile  land  will 
be  tlirowa  out  of  ctilttTation.  The  soil  which  is  the  standard  of  reference 
becomes  thus  of  better  qunUty.  The  proprietor  of  rent-giving  land 
will  thus  oolj  be  able  to  demand  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  fruits 
aa  Tcnt,  and  from  the  greater  plenty  of  com  the  value  of  each  bushel 
will  1)0  less  than  before.  In  this  twofold  way  the  rent  will  be 
lowered. 

In  cither  cose  the  change  will,  of  eouT4C,  be  gradual.  For  some  time 
after  the  rise  in  the  ralne  of  corn  has  fairly  act  in,  the  tenant  will  pro- 
bably be  allowed  to  continue  paying  the  old  rent,  and  be  will  thus  for  a 
short  time  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  apparently  extraordinary  proaperity. 
It  will  take  an  equal,  or  perhaps  a  longer  time,  to  force  a  reduction 
of  rent  on  tbc  landowners,  should  there  como  a  fall  iu  the  value  of 
the  produce. 

"We  may  notice  that  the  rent  of  land  may  depend  very  much  on  the 
kind  of  produce  to  which  it  is  devoted.  This  will  be  best  seen  by  an 
lltuatratiou,  A  6eld  iu  the  close  neighbourhood  of  a  great  city  can 
be  employed  in  growing  com  or  in  growing  cabbages.  If  it  be 
devoted  to  the  former  object,  it  will  have  to  compete  on  nearly  equal 
terms  with  all  the  equally  productive  land  for  a  very  great  distance, 
inasranch  as  the  cost  of  carriage  will  not  be  great,  and  tlie  quality  of 
the  produce  is  not  injuriously  alTected  either  by  travelling  or  by  length 
of  time.  In  this  case  the  rent  of  the  laud  will  almost  uutircly  depend 
merely  on  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  soil,  aud  will  probably  be  low. 
If,  however,  the  land  be  employed  in  growing  cabbages  or  strawberries 
it  will  practically  have  only  to  comiwte  witli  land  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  city,  because  the  kind  of  produce  will  neither  bear  long  journeys 
with  impunity,  nor  remain  of  equally  good  quality  if  kept  for  a  long 
time.  The  difference  in  these  respects  will  place  the  land  nearest  to 
the  city  in  a  position  of  great  supeiiority  fur  the  growth  of  vegetables 
to  aU  land  of  aimilar,  or  even  of  somewhat  superior,  quality,  at  a  greater 
distance.  Provided,  therefore,  that  the  population  rcc|uiring  fresh  frait 
or  vcgftahlcs  is  anflicicntly  largn,  the  rent  of  this  field,  if  umploycd  in 
this  kind  of  cultivation,  may  bo  eunsidcraldc.  To  put  it  concisely,  the 
relative  fertility  (using  that  word  in  the  wide  sense  we  have  explained) 
of  any  farm  may  depend  very  mucli  on  the  kind  of  cnltivatiou  iu  which 
it  is  cmploye<l. 

The  rent  of  laml,  in  whatever  manner  it  is  cultivated,  will  still  be 
icasurcd  by  the  excess  of  the  value  of  its  return  per  acre  over  that  of 
the  least  advantageously  situated  ground  that  is  employed  iu  cultivation 
at  all.  If  nil  land  were  held  on  such  terms  a^  to  allow  it  to  be  tilled 
in  the  manner  wbtcb  is  most  remutierativc  as  a  commercial  speculation^ 
the  tenants  would  not  in  the  long  run  l>o  allowed  tn  keep  more  than 
the  usual  interest  ou  their  capital ;  the  increase  of  revenue  obtained 
by  an  advantageous  change  in  the  manner  of  cultivation  would    finally 
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go  to  the  laiuilortls  as  rant.  As  the  rent  would  sot  be  uniuediBtelj 
Taised,  there  would  proliabljr  be  a  temporary  increase  in  the  profits  of 
the  tenant  farmer  who  made  the  improvement,  but  this  oogbt  rather 
to  be  considered  as  the  wages  of  bkilled  labour  or  the  reward  of 
inventive  ability,  than  the  interest  on  capital  iuvcstwl  in  the  fami. 
This  temporary  increase  would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  an 
intelligent  farmer  to  adojit  any  alterations  wliich  were  likely  to  increase 
the  whole  prorlucc,  cvtu  were  there  not,  in  additioUj  the  fear  that  by 
keeping  the  old  ways  there  might  ho  even  a  more  wrious  tomponuy 
loss.  It  is,  however,  to  the  owner  and  not  to  the  tenant  that  the  gain 
or  loss  will  finally  accrucj  and  U  is  the  owner,  therefore,  yrhoae  interest 
it  chiefly  is  to  sec  that  the  land  shall  bo  suitably  cultivated. 

In  any  country  in  which  a  change  of  any  kind  is  suddenly  effected 
in  the  relation  between  snpply  and  dcmnnd  in  the  case  of  any  article 
of  food,  the  reluctance  of  farmers  to  rclinqtiish  old-established  ways 
will  interpose  scrions  obstacles  to  the  necessary  adjustment,  and  it  will 
probably  be  some  time  before  the  land  is  put  to  what  has  now  become 
its  most  profitable  use.  Moreover,  in  a  country  like  England,  in  which 
the  hulk  of  the  land  la  held  by  large  owners  who  do  not  ailtivatc  it 
themselves,  the  conditions  under  which  the  tenant  holds  h'a  farm  aire 
often  nnfnvonrahle  to,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  prevent,  any  great 
change  in  the  manner  of  tilting  the  soil.  The  object  of  a  small  pro- 
prietor mnst  always  primarily  be  to  raise  the  largest  and  moat  valuable 
crop  possible  from  his  farm.  A  large  landholder  is  not  always  uuder 
the  same  necessity  of  looking  chiefiy  at  pecuniary  profit.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  our  own  country,  so  long  as  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate 
gains  a  certain  amount  of  income,  he  is  not  so  much  anxious  further  to 
increase  his  revenues  as  to  desire  amusement  for  hinuelf  and  his 
&jends  in  hunting  or  shooting,  or  to  gain  political  importance  by  means 
of  the  votes  of  his  tenants.  Tliesc  views  of  the  owner  tend  to  prevent 
those  changes  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  laiul  which  would  be 
dictated  by  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  pecuniary  profit  to  tlie 
landlord  or  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  national  wealth.  Sooner  than 
give  up  his  cherished  privileges  the  owner  will  graut,  as  a  favour,  a 
reduction  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  in  years  when  the  unfavourable 
weather  or  foreign  competition  has  reduced  the  profits  of  the  tenant 
Ijclow  living  point.  The  tenant  himself,  whose  family  ha\*e  perhaps 
occupied  the  name  farm  for  several  gcucratious,  hopes  on  from  year  to 
year  that  times  will  mend,  and  it  is  long  before  a  constantly  diminishing 
income  warns  him  that  he  must  cither  leave  the  home  of  years  or  per- 
suade his  uuwilliug  landlord  to  allow  htm  a  wider  range  of^  cultivntion. 

Nevcrthuloss,  under  whatever  system  of  artificial  restrictions  the  land 
may  be  held,  the  law  of  reduction  of  rent  must  in  time  prevail.  If 
the  land  be  so  employed  that  it  docs  not  produce  more  than  the  farmcr'a 
necessary  share,  it  is  impossible  that  the  landlord  shall  continue  per. 
mancutly  to  take  any  of  it  as  rent.     As  old  tenants  die  off  or  rcmoro. 
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new  ones  ivill  refuse  to  take  tlitir  places,  aud  londowaers  vill  6nd  their 
incomes  iu  danger  of  a  dimiautiou  from  which  the  wcalUiicst  will 
ahriok.  At  the  ciwt  of  much  sutfi-riag  and  loss  the  requisite  elwugcs 
viU  bo  adopted^  and  the  end  attained  whicli  might  have  been  far  more 
cheaply  reached  had  the  great  lords  of  the  soil  been  iriscr  to  read  the 
ogDs  of  the  times. 

We  have  already  tried  to  sketch  out  the  effect  on  rent  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  community  which  produces  its  own  food.  We  have  seen 
that  tlie  rents  of  the  more  fertile  lands  tend  to  rise  as  the  number  to 
be  fed  grows  larger.  This  effect  will  be  enhanced  if  the  community 
considered  is  also  required  or  able  to  supply  food  to  other  nations.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  phenomena  in  the  case  of  a  nation  which 
requires  to  import  food  largely  from  abroad,  a  ease  which,  Arom  many 
points  of  view,  ia  mure  iutercHtiug  to  lu*  in  Euglaud  thao  the  other. 

Any  cau»c  which  enables  food  to  be  brought  from  a  distauce  at  a 
cheaper  rate  will,  in  virtue  of  the  priuciples  we  hare  illustrated,  tend 
to  diminish  the  rout  of  laud  producing  tiic  same  kind  of  food  at  home. 
The  two  chief  causes  to  be  noticed  are  the  discovery  of  land  of  superior 
natiiral  fertility  and  the  improvement  aud  cheapening  of  the  means  of 
trau»ix)rt,  the  latter  cause  being  perhaps  the  more  important  in  practice. 
Suppose,  for  iustauccj  that  iu  a  furourublu  year  an  English  farmer  can 
mauage  just  to  pay  his  usual  rent,  and  retain  a  fair  living  profit  for 
himself,  if  he  twU  wheat  at  fifty  shillings  the  quarter.  A  farmer  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  can  perhaps  grow  wheat  at  a  profit  if  he  receive 
twenty  or  thirty  shillings  a  quarter.  The  competition  of  California  will 
Aot,  however,  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  the  English  farmer,  if  the 
cost  of  catTtage  he  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  Calilbmiau  wheat 
to  he  sold  iu  England  for  less  than  fifty  shillings  a  quarter.  The 
£uglish  farmers  will  he  prevented  from  raising  the  price  of  wheat  much 
above  the  supposed  level,  aud  the  English  rents  will  be  kept  down 
below  what  they  would  otherwise  be.  This  will,  however,  obviously 
not  l>c  a  source  of  loss  to  the  nation  nt  large,  because  the  great  mass 
of  the  ix»ple  will  be  able  to  obtain  food  at  a  cheaper  rate,  while  the 
irorking  agricidtunsts  will  also  be  fairly  repaid.  Suppose,  however, 
tliat  by  some  improvement  in  the  means  of  communication  the  cost  of 
carriage  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  Califuniia  to  England  is  rcduceil  to 
ten  shillings.  American  wheat  will  then  he  able  to  be  profitably  sold 
iu  English  markets  at  a  price  of  thirty  or  forty  shillings  the  quarter. 
This  price  will  entail  a  ruinous  loss  on  the  English  farmer,  and,  in  con- 
formily  with  the  views  we  have  put  forward,  the  rent  will  have  to  be 
rednccd  by  the  amount  of  this  loss  if  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  to  be 
continued  as  a  permanently  profitable  undertaking.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  change  the  method  of  agriculture  so  as  cither  to  grow  wheat 
more  cheaply,  or,  if  that  he  impoBsibIc,  to  grow  some  other  kind  of  crop 
irhich  can  be  more  advantageously  disposetl  of. 

It  is  sometimes  instructive  to  take  an  extreme  case  for  purposes  of 
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illustration.     It  is   conceivable  that  by  further  improTementa  in  the 
means  of  carriage  the  expense  of  bringing  corn  to  England  from  all  the 
naturally  most  fertile  parts  of  the   globe  is  reduced  to   such  a  small 
amount  that   it  maj   for  practical   purposes    be  neglected.      For  the 
purpose  of  com-groiriDg  all  the  land  in  the  world  will  then  stand  on  an 
equal  footing,  as  far  as  the  convenience  of  situation  is  concerned.      It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  there  might  be  so  much  land  in  the  world  of 
better  quality  for  corn-growing  than   any  land  in  England,  that    no 
English  soil  would  come  up  to  that  quality  which  was  the  least  fertile 
required  for  cultivation  in  the  then  state  of  population  of  the  globe. 
No  land  in  England  could  then  pay  any  rent,  or  even  yield  a  liviDg 
profit  to  its  cultivators,  if  employed  in  raising  com.     The  capital  and 
labour  pre^ously  devoted  to  this  object  in  England  would  have  to  be 
directed  to  some  other  more  profitable  purpose,  and  the  land,  if  possible, 
cultivated  in   some   more   remunerative  manner.      The  wealth  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  considerably  increased,  because  the  industrial  forces 
of  the  nations  would  be  more  profitably  employed.     Whether  the  result 
would  be  profitable  or  the  reverse  to  England  will  depend  on  whether  the 
energy  previously  devoted  to  corn-growing  could  find  more  profitable 
openings  in  England  itself.     This,  however,  merely  comes  to  the  state- 
ment, that  in  a  world  of  unrestricted  competition  every  nation  will  have 
that  amount  of  superiority  which  the  natural  advantages  of  its  land  and 
the  qualities  of  its  inhabitants  combine  to  give  it.      More  than  this  no 
system  of  artificial  restrictions  can  permanently  secure. 

To  the  landowners,  however,  such  a  change,  or  any  change  which, 
if  not  so  extreme  as  we  have  supposed,  yet  tends  in  the  same  direction, 
will  be  a  source  of  considerable  loss — a  loss  of  which  the  tenant-farmers 
will  bear  the  first  brunt.  It  ia  not  easy  at  once  to  alter  the  whole  system 
of  cultivation,  nor  is  it  easy,  except  by  a  series  of  slow  and  cautions 
experiments,  to  discover  the  exact  direction  and  extent  of  the  changes 
which  should  be  made.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable  and  important  that 
the  utmost  freedom  should  be  given  to  individual  cultivators  to  carry 
out  such  alterations  as  their  own  experience  and  sense  of  self-interest 
may  suggest.  No  course  can  tend  more  to  make  the  consequences  of  a 
revolution  in  the  circumstances  of  the  food  supply  more  disastrous  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  than  a  system  of  stringent  regulations  by  which 
intelligent  and  experienced  farmers  are  prevented  &om  making  what 
they  deem  the  best  use  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  cause  which  suddenly  reduced  the  cost  at  which 
com  could  be  brought  from  abroad  to  England  would  tend  in  a  smaller 
or  greater  degree  to  produce  the  efi'ects  we  have  seen  in  the  extreme 
case  supposed.  A  crisis  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  total  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  com  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  duty  previously 
exacted  had  just  the  same  effect  in  preventing  foreign  corn  from  being 
sold  in  our  markets  as  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  repeal 
of  that  duty  was  equivalent  to  reducing  the  cost  of  cr  hv  ^  very 
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large  aoiouut,  and  cousequeatly  enabled  furctga  cora  to  come  into  our 
markets  at  a  very  much  lower  price  ihau  formerly.  The  EnglisU  lantl- 
owuera  sliowetl  by  tlieJr  vigorous  opiiositiou  to  the  measure  that  the 
dislike  with  which  thcj  arc  ottcu  ci-udltcd  to  the  doctrines  of  political 
ecouotuy  did  uut  imply  a  total  iguurauec  uf  theui.  They  appreciated 
ouly  too  well  tho  prubablu  iiumudiate  cuusequeuces  to  the  fariniug 
iuterest.  They  forgot  that  political  economy  aUo  taught  them  to  look 
farther,  aud  that  they  too  would  derive  aJvautagcs  frooi  the  increased 
comforts  of  the  other  classes  of  the  uatiou.  Still  morc^  they  foi^ot  that, 
aa  laudowucrs  aud  cuuscqueutly  mouopolists^thoy  would  iu  turu  obtaiu 
even  more  than  their  share  of  the  iocreuseof  wealth  due  to  the  stimulus 
which  cheap  food  gave  to  all  kinds  of  mauufaetunug  uud  industrial 
eatcrprUe.  The  predictions  of  alarmists  forgot  uutiruly  the  possibility 
that,  while  cheujier  cum  would  enrich  all  save  the  agriculturiatsj  crcu 
that  cUiis  wight  before  long  be  able  to  employ  their  Laud  and  labour 
more  profitably  than  before.  Snchj  however,  has  been  the  result^  and 
uutil  the  last  few  years  the  farming  class  has  enjoyed  probably  as  much 
real  comfort  nnd  success  iu  life  as  the  large  minority  uf  the  Euglish 
people,  and  has  certainly  not  bceu  much  worse  off  than  before  the 
repeal  of  tlic  corn  laws. 

There  are  indications  which  point  to  the  [KMsibllity  of  a  similar  cri^ 
being  at  hand,  or  ereu  having  already  come  upon  us.  It  aecms  to  be 
now  possiblcj  even  in  a  favourable  year,  for  iVmcrican  farmers  to  grow 
aud  send  to  England  corn  at  a  price  lower  than  that  at  which  Kuglish 
rent-pnying  farmers  can  possibly  sell  it.  The  continual  improvcmouts 
which  wu  may  reasonably  expect  in  the  means  of  communication  render 
it  very  unlikely  that  in  the  future  the  mere  contiguity  to  the  market 
will  give  to  English  corn-growing  farms  any  great  superiority  over  the 
.yastly  more  productive  (ieids  of  warmer  ciimca.  The  poasibiUty  of 
deriving  a  rent  from  the  growth  of  corn  at  home  is  therefore  growing 
I  less  and  less. 

Another  great  hrnnch  of  food  supply  is  similarly  threatened  with  a 

revolution.     The  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  as  sold  to  private  conaumera, 

has  something  like  doubled   within   the  last  twcuty  years.      Had   this 

I  change  contioued,  tlic  attention  of  farmers  would  have  been  more  and 

'more  devoted  to  breeding  cattle  and  sheep,  and  by  turning,  wherever 

pos!tiblc,  arable  laud  into  pasture,  a  rcat-paylug  proSt  might  have  been 

derived.      The  rise  of  price  of  meat  ha»,  however,  been  checked,  and 

may  perhaps  even   in  time  be  reversed,  by  the  rapidly  increasing  trade 

between  Euglaud  and  America  in  fresh-killed  meat,  aud  also  in  live 

BD.     It  rcquircit  only  a  glance  at  the  figures  which  give  the  amounts 

rttf  dead   and  live  meat  brought  into  our  dillerent  ports  from  Antcriea  to 

ahow  the   importance  of  this  trade  as   a  present,  and  still   more  aa  a 

prospective,  distiirlier  of  the  Ku^lish  farmer's  chance  of  breeding  cattle 

at  a  protit  which  will  enable  him  to  pay  a  large  rent. 

The  general  results  we  have  obtained  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
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Agricaltiiral  rent,  in  a  commanitr  where  fiuming  is  carried  on  aa  a 
commercial  nndertakiag,  depends  not  so  mnch  on  the  absolate  fertilitj 
of  the  soil  as  on  the  relation  which  it  bean  to  that  of  other  land  simi- 
lariv  emploTcd,  in  regard  to  the  total  expense  at  which  the  crop  can  be 
brought  to  the  consumers.  Bent  is  therefore  an  essentially  flactuating 
qnaotitr,  liable  to  change  with  the  growth  or  shifting  of  popnlationj 
and  with  alterations  in  the  means  of  commonication  between  different 
coontriea.  The  highest  rent  possible  will  be  obtained  for  any  piece  of 
land  when  it  is  put  to  that  use  for  which  it  has  the  greatest  advantages 
relatively  to  other  available  land.  This  will  not  necessarily  be  that  use 
far  which  the  intrinsic  qualities  wotdd  render  it  most  suitable,  indepen- 
dently of  other  circumstances.  In  the  illustration  we  have  already  given 
ct  a  supposed  field  in  immediate  proximity  to  a  large  city,  we  saw  that 
it  might  pay  a  greater  rent  when  employed  in  growing  cabbages  than 
when  used  for  com — quite  independently  of  the  possible  fact,  that  the 
•oil  of  which  it  was  composed  might  be  mudi  more  adapted  to  growing 
com  than  to  growing  vegetables. 

Bent,  on  the  average,  will  be  raised  by  the  increase  of  the  population 
requiring  to  be  fed ;  it  will  be  lowered  by  the  cultivation  of  other  land 
having  equal  or  superior  advantages  for  bringing  the  crop  to  market. 
Land  which  has  no  advantage  over  some  other  land  for  some  kind  of 
crop  can  yield  no  rent,  and  will  only  be  cultivated  by  its  owner,  or  by 
some  one  to  whom  the  owner  allows  the  use  of  it  without  payment. 
Careful  consideration  will  show  that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  land  so  cultivated,  either  by  small  peasant  proprietors  or  as  the  least 
fertile  portions  of  lai^e  farms. 

In  England,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
and  continuous  increase  of  population.  In  virtue  of  this  increase,  had 
there  been  no  counteracting  cause,  the  rents  of  English  farms  would 
have  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  still  more  rapid  and  astonishing  increase  in  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, by  the  substitution  to  a  large  extent  of  steam  vessels  for  sailing 
ships,  and  by  the  enormous  extension  of  the  railroad  system  both  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  America.  The  efiect  of  this  is  to  diminish  the 
advantage,  with  regard  to  almost  all  crops,  which  proximity  to  the  chief 
market  formerly  gave  to  English  land.  As  we  have  seen,  oxen  from 
Germany,  and  now  even  from  America,  are  sent  liring  to  our  shores,  and 
American  beef  can  be  sold  in  our  markets  of  better  quality  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  English  farmers  can  produce.  In  most  of  our  manu- 
facturing towns  in  the  north  of  England,  American  bacon  undersells  the 
English  of  similar  quality ;  with  customers  who  have  not  Archdeacon 
Denison's  appreciation  of  old  Cheddar,  American  cheese  competes  with 
the  dairies  of  Cheshire  and  Gloucester.  Apples  from  America,  France, 
and  Germany  are  sold  cheaper  than  the  prodii'^  "  the  orchards  of 
Wiltshire  and  Somerset.     Almost  all  articles  r  are  capable 

of  being  preserved  unhurt  for  a  length  of  time^  oaequeatly 
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a  loD^  journey  h  of  comparatively  small  detriment,  arc  being  sent  to  tu 
at  a  lower  price  tliau  that  at  which  the  British  farracr  can  produce  them. 
There  seems  every  prospect  that  the  severity  of  this  competition  will 
increase  rather  thau  dimiuish,  and  the  result)  of  it  will  ha%-c  to  he  calmly 
iu  order  ibat,  if  poasihlo,  the  cousequeut  evils  may  he  prevented. 

Do  the  nuwa  uf  thu  iieople  the  iucreased  futxL  supply  is  au  uumijcetl 
advantage,  and  even  to  the  faruien  may  not  bo  disastrous,  if  they  eadea- 
rour  to  adapt  theii-  cultivation  lu  the  altcrcil  cix-cumatauccs.  To  the 
owuersof  all  laud,  except  that  which  is  favuurably  situated  iu  theueigh- 
bourhood  of  large  tt)wu8f  the  altered  circumstauces  may  be  serious.  Such 
a  continued  importatiou  of  food,  if  it  increase  at  a  greater  proportional 
rate  thau  the  population,  must,  in  virtue  of  the  priuciplcB  we  have  euua- 
oiated,  bring  about  a  reduction  of  the  rent  of  all  land  employed  in  agri- 
culture for  the  purpose  of  commercial  profit. 

It  is  not  impossihlu  that  our  own  time  may  see  a  great  reduction  in 
the  value  attached  to  the  mere  possession  of  laud,  except  by  persons  who 
are  intending  to  gain  a  Uviug  by  personal  work  in  Ha  cultivatiou.  It 
is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  any  large  portion  of  English  suil  will  be 
allowed  permanently  to  remain  uncultivated,  even  if  circumstances  will 
not  allow  it  to  pay  rent.  The  owners  of  such  land  will  have  tu  cultivate 
it  for  their  own  prolit,  cither  personally  or  hy  means  of  stewards,  and 
will  exchange  the  position  of  mere  rent- receiving  landlords  for  that  of 
farmers.  Among  other  changes  that  may  he  looked  for  will  be  the 
gradual  creation  afirsh  of  a  number  of  peasant,  or  at  least  small 
proprietors,  for  snch  proprietors  will  be  nhlc  to  cultivate  so  aa  to  support 
themsclvesj  where  it  would  be  quite  ahaurti  to  attempt  to  cultivate  for 
mere  commercial  profit. 

In  regardingi  however,  the  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  whole 
community,  we  may  notice  that  every  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
food  brought  from  abroad  supposes  a  correspouding  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  given  in  exchange.  We  cannot  expect  to  get  more 
food  from  other  countries  unless  we  arc  able  to  give  them  something 
wliich  Ihey  want  iu  cxchaugc.  The  increase  iu  manufacturiug  iudustry 
which  this  implies  will  cause  «u  increase  in  the  value  of  all  laud  in 

le  n€iglil>ourhood  of  mauufacturiug  towns ;  nud  iu  this  case  tlic  loss 
agricultural  rent  will  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  ground 
rents  paid  for  building  leases.  The  increase  of  populatiou  will 
also  provide  a  coutiuually  larger  market  for  all  perishable  kinds  of 
food,  and  a  continually  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  laud  may  be 
profitably  devoted  to  the  cidtivation  of  fre«h  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
to  the  providing  of  milk  aud  fresh  butter  for  the  artisaua  of  our  manu- 
facturing centres.  It  may  be  ho|(ed,  too,  that  one  cQect  of  tliu 
diminution  iu  the  value  of  laud  fur  commercial  purposes  will  he  to 
prevent  the  newer  portions  of  our  large  towns  from  being  built  iu  the 
disgracefully  crowded  and  uuliealthy  manner  la  which  they  ai-e  at 
present  ruu  up.      If  the  mineral  wealth  aud  mauuliieturing  energy  of  our 
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eoauiry  liold  out,  we  uaj  look  forward  to  s  tinie  when  oar  m^auiactaring 
towns  shall  be  no  longer  hideous  black  unwholesome  centres  of  disease  and 
death,  from  which  all  beauty  is  banished  and  where  a  real  healthy  joyful 
life  is  next  to  impossible.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  spread  over  a 
larger  area  and  composed  of  houses  which  may  really  be  called  honies, 
with  the  fumes  and  smoke  from  the  chimneys  and  furnaces  carefiiliy 
suppressed,  with  green  trees  growing  in  erery  street,  with  gardens  for 
flowers  and  fruit  to  every  hoose,  otur  towns  may  be  made  really  Urin^ 
places  ?  The  farms  around,  instead  of  gtriring  fruitlessly  to  contend 
with  more  favoured  climes  in  the  productiou  of  golden  grain,  will  find  a 
more  pro6table  employment  in  providing  the  children  of  artisans  with 
the  fresh  milk  so  essential  to  a  healthy  young  life,  and  the  good  batter 
and  fresh  eggs  so  unattainable  now-a-days.  If  the  diminution  of  rent 
with  which  our  landowners  appear  to  be  menaced  should  help  to  bring 
such  a  "  merrie  England  "  back  again,  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  boon 
to  the  nation,  and  even  the  landowners  who  temporarily  suSer  will 
probably  not  be  without  compensation. 

W.  Steadman  Axdis. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE   CANADIAN 
DOMINION. 


'  It  may  be  well  here  to  mention,  wliat  lia?  not  nUtayt 
heen  aulHeieiiiljr  utwcirci],  t)iat  ih^  dinUiictJon 
between  coiilinuous  empire,  and  empire  wtc red  mid 
dUpsncUoTerseiiili  Titol.''— W.  L.  tiusBioim. 


IN  the  CoNTEMPOBARY  Review  for  September  appeared  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Anderson,  M.P.,  on  the  future  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion.  It  forms  one  of  a  great  number  of  pamphlets, 
articles,  and  essays  Tcbich  have  been  written  during  the  past  few  years, 
urging  the  federation  of  England  and  her  colonies  in  one  great  empire. 
The  writers  on  this  subject  have  generally  extended  their  views  to  the 
whole  of  the  English  colonies.  Mr.  Anderson  confines  himself  to 
Canada,  as  being  in  every  sense  the  premier  colony,  and  as  the  one 
whose  claims  to  complete  independence  will  first  come  up  for  con- 
sideration before  English  statesmen.  The  writer  is  evidently  prompted 
by  patriotic  motives,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  strong  desire  to  contribute 
something  of  value  towards  the  solution  of  a  confessedly  di£5cult 
problem.  He  wishes  to  see  England  and  Canada  united  in  a  federal 
empire,  apparently  because  he  thinks  such  a  result  would  be  beneficial 
to  England  and  to  her  great  colony  likewise.  While  admiring  Mr.  Ander- 
son's spirit,  I  cannot  adopt  hia  conclusions ;  and  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
state  bricBy  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  In  taking  up  this  position  I  am  aware  that  I  am 
advocating  what  is  regarded — and  naturally  regarded — in  England  as 
the  unpopular  side.  However,  I  do  so  solely  because  I  am  convinced 
of  the  futility  of  schemes  for  a  Britannic  federation.  As  an  English- 
man, my  natural  bias  yould  be  towards  the  side  represented,  not  only 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  but  by  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Childers,  and  other  prominent 
British  statesmen,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  Canadians. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  undoubtedly  right  in  asserting  that  this  important 
question  is  rapidly  coming  on  for  practical  solution.  The  status  quo 
cannot,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  be  maintained  for  many  years 
longer.      The  development  of  the  United  States,  and  the  growing  dts- 
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contettt  of  Canada  herself,  alike  forbid  it.     An  enormous  territory  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  uf  square  miles,  with  an  increasing  population, 
with  growing  commerce,  with  great  cities  rising  to  affluence  and  renown, 
cannot  be  much  longer  retained  as  a  mere  colonial  appendage.      It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  the  Canadians  hare  perfect  freedom  and  self- govern- 
ment, that  the  authority  of  the  Crown  is  still  more  nominal  than  in 
Bngland,   and    that,  therefore,   Canada    possesses   all    the    sabstantial 
elements   of   national    life.     The  very  fact    that  Canada  has    certain 
elements   of  a  vigorous  nationality   which,  if  placed  under  faTonrable 
conditions,  wotdd  develop,  only  renders   the  feeling  of  colonial  status 
and   the   rank  of  a   mere   dependency  more  irksome   to  an  ambitious 
people.     Canada  has  really  no  national  life  ;  she  is  entirely  proTincial ; 
and  this  proFincialism  is,  to  her  best  citizens,  a  cause   of  growing  dis- 
satisfaction  with  the   position   in  which  they  find  themselves.      When 
they  were  a  small  and  feeble  folk,  the   condition  of  colonists  did  not 
appear  to  them  in  itself  disagreeable ;  but  now  that  "  the  little  one  has 
become  a  thousand/'  the  mere  colonial   status  is  strongly  resented   by 
that  self-respecting  dignity  in  the  absence  of  which  the  opinions  of  the 
Canadians,  whatever  they  were,  might  safely  be  disregarded.     It  is   to 
be  feared  that  this  attitude  of  the  Canadian  mind  is  scarcely  understood 
in  this  country.     The  bulk  of  English  people,  after  all,  hardly  realize 
the  fact  that  Canada  is   as  large   as  Europe ;  they  have  heard  it  as  a 
geographical  fact,  but  they  do  not  understand  it  as  a  practical  reality. 
John  Bull  has  a  notion,  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  dislodge  from  its 
placid  resting-place  in  his  cranium,  that  other  peoples,  even  although  their 
territory  would  absorb  his  island  twenty  times  over,  must  or  ought  to 
feel   it   a  great  privilege  to   be  politically  connected  with  him  in  sonae 
way  or  other.     The  union  may  be  of  the  most  fragile  description  j   it 
may  confer  upon  him   no  advantage  whatever ;  but  his  love  of  prestige 
is  gratified,  and  his  "  imperial  instincts''  lead  him  to  feel  some  kind  of 
genuine  satisfaction.     It  is  necessary,  however,  for  John  Bull  to  under- 
stand that   the  rising  nationalities    of   great    continents    may  take   a 
different  view,  and   that  they  certainly  will  not  consent  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  position  of  mere   colonists.     The  impatience  of  the 
slightest   "  imperial"  conti-ol,   and  the   taxing   of  the  products  of  the 
mother  country,,  are  quite  sufficient  proofs  of  this.     If  the  infant  is  so 
vigorous,  so  little  amenable  to  home  influences,  what  will  the  adult  be  ? 
All  profitable  discussion  of  this   question,  therefore,  must  proceed  on 
the  assumption   that  the  present  relations  of  England  and  Canada  are 
essentially  transient,   and  cannot   be   maintained  beyond  a  few  more 
years.     The  ground  being  thus  cleared,  three  alternatives  present  them- 
selves : — Canada  may  become   an   independent   republic ;   or  she  may 
enter  into  some  liiture  Britannic  federal  empire ;  or   she  may  become 
absorbed  into  the  United  States. 

Now,  in  common  with  most  persons  who  have  given  any  attention  to 
the   subject,  I   believe   the  first  of  these  courses  to  be   impracticable. 
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fimw*"  could  not  manitain  her  mdc]>eti(lcucc.  If  any  dispute  arose 
belweeu  her  aad  her  grcnt  sotjtlicm  ncigliboar  whioli  iovolvccl  war,  she 
voiild  speedily  Kucciimb,  and  would  be  aunexed  to  the  Uaitcd  St^itcs, 
Canada  is  not  sufBcicutI/  permeated  by  any  vigorous  sentirucut  of 
natiooality  to  reaist  tlie  powerful  attractive  force  of  tbo  American 
democracy.  She  aoBwen  to  Leigh  Hunt's  couccption  of  the  United 
States :  "  Ab  a  nation,  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  the  Amcri> 
cans  are  iLiigiishmeu  with  the  poetry  and  romance  taken  out  of  thcrn  ; 
and  that  there  is  one  great  counter  built  uloug  their  coatit  from  north 
to  south,  buhiud  which  they  are  all  standing  like  so  many  liueiu 
drapers.  They  will  be  far  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  time, 
and  this  unchristian  opinion  of  them  have  come  to  nothing."  Cer- 
tainly  this  is  a  suflicicutly  ludicruu;)  picture  uf  the  Americans  of 
the  present  day,  who  are  diverging  more  and  more  from  the  English' 
type,  who  have  the  Iwginnings  of  a  new  literature,  and  in  whom 
we  can  already  detect  the  germs  of  an  altogether  new  national 
life.  But  it  is  much  in  accord  wiUi  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Canadian  people,  who  want  alike  tite  grmidour  and  dignity  of  the  old 
nations  of  Kuropc,  and  the  marvcllona  force  and  colossal  energy  of  the 
United  States.  Canada  neomH  to  tie  stranded  there  among  the  snova 
and  icoof  the  North,  separated  alike  from  the  historic  cnltnreof  Europe 
and  from  the  heroic  aspirations  of  America;  sharing  none  of  the  precious 
traditions  of  England,  and  untouched  by  the  breath  of  democraCio 
freedom  which  sweeps  through  the  United  States.  U  is  interesting 
matcrinlly  to  the  British  labourer  and  food>con8umcr ;  it  has  not  a 
shadow  of  intellectual  significance  for  the  thinker.  This  may  not  be 
its  fault;  it  is,  at  any  rate,  its  misfortune — a  misfortune  which  seems 
to  remove  it  from  the  category  of  iioMible  independent  nationalities. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  arc  being  colonized  now  rather 
by  stomachs  than  by  brains ;  but  tlie  United  States  are  a  nation  with 
grand  traditions.  The  colonisation  of  New  England  ;  the  planting  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  revolntionary  struggle,  which,  as  represented  in 
Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  and  JrfFcrson,  was  rather  a  development  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  a  mere 
contest  against  the  English  King  and  Parliament ;  the  anti-slavery 
contest ;  and,  finally,  the  Civil  War ; — all  these  developments  of  the  great 
modern  democratic  movement  have  made  of  America  a  land  of  ideas, 
and  have  invested  even  the  yonng  raw  States  of  the  "West  with  a  halo 
of  poetry  and  romance.  As  compared  with  this,  Canada  has  merely  to 
tell  of  upwards  of  a  century  of  stagnant  provincialism,  relieved  only  by 
a  third-rate  insurrection.  I  have  spoken  of  the  existence  of  the  United 
State*  as  a  barrier  to  the  formation  of  a  Canadian  nation.  Mr.  Anderson 
says  : — "  Tlicrc  is  snrcly  abundant  room  on  that  huge  continent  for  two 
great  nations  side  by  side  to  wage  an  honourable  rivalry  in  subduing 
the  forces  of  Nature  to  the  needs  and  use  of  man."  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt   this.     To   those   who   mcrclv  look   at  the  material  side  of  the 
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question   it  may  seem  quite  possible  that   two,  or  even  twenty,  nationji 
should   exist   on   the   North   Araeriran   continent.     That   continent    is 
more  than   double   the   size   of  Kuropc,  and  is  incomparably  richer  in 
natural  resources ;  and  it  is  tme  that  ]2Dropc  sustains  a  great  nnmber 
of   separate    nationalities.     But    the    nations    of    Europe    hare    been 
formed    in   natural  methods;  they   arc    of   different    language*,    races, 
religions,  traditions.     Any  division   of  North  America  into  separate 
nationalities  must  be  an   artificial  work.     There  we  sec  at  the  prc'sent 
momcQt   a  mar%-ellous   blending  of  peoples   into  one  new  nationality  ; 
in  short,  while  the  European  derelopmcnt  has  been  heterogcueoits  and 
dispersive,  the  American  process  is  collective  and  homogcneons.    Atnertca 
welcomes  and  assimilate*  all  peoples,  and  produces  in  the  next  genera* 
tion  a  new  type  of  national  life.     And  surely  one  Euro[>e  is  enough 
in  the  history  of  the    world.     It   is  quite   unnecessary  that  the  costly 
experiment  should   be  in   any   way   reproduced   on   the  soil  of  a  near 
eontioeut.     I    have    no  sympathy    with    those    who    would    malco   of 
America  another  Europe — a   continent  of  frontiers,  of  soldiers,  and    of 
Govcnimeuts  overshadowiug  the  people.      Something  quite  different  is, 
1  believe,  in  store  for  America  and  the  world.     The  essential  condition 
of  American  progress  is  internal  peace.      In  spite  of  her  vast  recupera- 
tive powers,  the  Civil  War  inflicted   on  her  a  blow  which  is  still  felt. 
The  enfranchisement  of  her  people  was  a  grand   accomplishment,  but  it 
was  paid  for   at  a  great  price.     The  American  system,  with  its  State 
intei-depcndcncc  and   its   international    court  of  justiccj    presents  the 
natural   condition  for   an   orderly  peaceful  development — a  condition 
whieh  cannot  be  obtained  in  Europe,  with  its  separate  nations  and  con- 
sequent  standing   armies.     The  two  systems    are  mutually    cxclusire. 
The  establishment  of  a  separate  Canadian  republic  would  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  or   rather  wonhl  prevent  its   complete  realization. 
The  tendency  of  the  North  American  contineut  is  to  union  and  amal- 
gamatiou;  a  Canadian  republic  would   be  on  artiBeial  graft.     This,  of 
course,  supposes  the   permanence  of  such  a  republic.     But  the  rsscn- 
tially   artilici^Ll   nature  of   the   whole   thing  would  so  speedily  become 
apparent,  the  raison  d'iire  of  a  separate  State  would  be  so  difiScult  to 
find,  the  State  would  be  so  small,  so  powerless,  when  compared  with  the 
grcnt  Republic,  that,  sooner  or  later,  Canada  would  be  drawn  into  the 
embrace  of  the  Union.     That  thinly-peopled  federation  of  States  alon^ 
the   Atlantic  seaboard    which    began  to  exist  as  a   separate  power  a 
eeutury  ago,  has,  I  repeat,  proved  itself  to  possess   a   vast  assimilative 
force.     The    South]    the    Mississippi    region,    California,    Texas,    and 
Oregon    have    all    been    drawn    in.     The    British    Government,  until 
recently  by   no  means  wcll-dispoacd  towards  the  United   States,  have 
been  unable  to  prevent  this  absorption  of  vast  territories  by  the  Union. 
In  the  case  of  the  Maine  bovmdary,  Great  Britain   gave  up  the  larger 
and  more  valuable   part  of  the   territory  in  dispute ;    and    the   dispute 
respecting  the  Oregon   boundary  was  settled  distinctly  in  favour  of  tho 
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Uuited  States.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  weak  Caiindiaa  Government 
couUi  not,  except  nitli  external  support,  stand  against  a  pouer  such  as 
this.  If,  howcTer,  she  obtained  outside  lielp,  she  would  practically  be, 
irhateTcr  she  might  call  herself,  a  subject  pon-cr.  She  could  not  l>o 
rcganlcd  as  in  any  sense  independent.  But  what  reason  is  there  to 
siipiKise  that  Canada  would  choose  to  stand  permanently  aloof  from  the 
adjacent  Republic  ?  Would  it  be  to  her  interest  to  do  so  ?  By  reason 
of  her  comparatively  small  resources  she  could  not  compete  with  the 
Union  in  oSering  attractions  to  the  great  European  immigration,  and 
upon  that  only  could  she  rely  for  fresh  stores  of  strength  and  wealth. 
By  becoming  merged  in  the  United  States  she  would  at  once  enjoy  the 
benefit — heretofore  denied — of  free  trade  with  all  the  rest  of  the  vast 
federation,  and  she  would  at  once  be  rcliered  from  the  anxiety  which 
must  ever  be  occasioned  by  the  immediate  pre»;ucc  of  an  all-powerful 
and  possibly  hostile  neighbour,  separated  from  herself  hy  no  natural 
or  vell-detiucd  boundary.  The  pressure  of  natural  forces  and  sclf- 
rcganling  motives  would  impel  the  youug  and  weak  State  into  a  union 
with  the  great  and  vigorous  neighbouring  Republic,  and  the  dream  of  a 
separate  nationality  would  have  vanished. 

I  thmk,  then,  we  may  safely  disregard  the  first  of  these  alternatives, 
that  of  a  separate  national  independence.  It  is  impraeticablc,  and 
presents  to  our  ima;y[ination  no  very  attractive  picture.  Let  ns  consider, 
ihcn,  the  second  of  these  alternatives — that  advocated  by  Mr.  Anderson— 
Tia.,  incorporation  in  some  way  into  a  future  federal  Britii«h  Empire. 

If  this  alternative  is  to  be  impartially  weighed  and  considered,  the 
English  critic  must  endeavour  to  perform  a  by  no  means  congenial  task — 
viz.,  to  divest  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  KngHsh  bias.  This  nation 
has  built  np  a  vast  colonial  system  in  distant  conttoents,  and  her  people 
arc  naturally  proud  of  her  achievements.  They  dwell  with  feelings  of 
pride  on  the  morning  dnim-bcat  of  the  garrisons  nhich,  as  Daniel 
Webster  said,  "  jonrneying  with  the  sun  and  keeping  company  with  the 
)ur8,  encircle  the  whole  earth  with  the  martial  airs  of  Great  Britain." 
possible  hrcak-np  of  this  "  empire"  is  not  viewed  with  complacency — 
nay,  is  scarcely  tolerated,  even  tn  thought,  by  most  Euglishmeu.  But 
in  rcjility  what  is  the  character  of  this  "  imperial"  dominion  ?  Compare 
it,  not  with  a  unified  State  tnch  as  France  or  Rnssia,  but  with  a  federa- 
tion  such  as  the  Unitwl  States.  Kvcry  law  passed  by  Congress  is  binding 
on  all  parts  of  tlie  Union — in  Texas  or  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
or  Massachtisctts.  The  constitution,  with  all  its  amendments,  is  in 
force  equally  in  every  State,  and  it  can,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  enforced 
by  federal  officers.  All  parts  of  the  Union  arc  in  easy  ami  rapid  com- 
munication with  one  another,  and  all  form  vital  constituent  elements  of 
the  same  nation.  This  indeed  is  the  crucial  point.  The  United  States 
are  one  nation,  or  arc,  at  any  rate,  fast  Incoming  eo.  But  the  British 
JBoipirc — what  is  it?  Our  laws  do  not  apply  to  our  colonics,  and  if  they 
did,  the   home  authorities  would  have  no   means  <if   enforciug   them. 
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iUuBtralion.  It  is  conceivable  that  bj  further  imiimvcmcuU  lu  the 
means  of  carriage  theexjieiise  of  briugiog  com  to  Kngtaud  fruin  all  tbo 
natuniltv  most  fertile  parts  of  the  globe  is  reduced  to  such  a  small 
amount  that  it  may  for  practical  purposes  bo  neglected.  For  tho 
purpose  of  com-gTotriDg  nil  the  land  in  the  world  vill  then  stand  on  on 
equal  footing,  as  far  a-i  the  convenience  of  situation  is  concerned.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  there  might  be  so  much  land  in  the  vorld  of 
better  quality  for  corn-growing  than  any  land  in  Eugtand,  that  no 
English  soil  would  come  up  to  that  quality  which  was  the  least  fertile 
required  for  cultivation  in  the  then  state  of  population  of  the  globe. 
No  land  in  England  could  then  pny  any  rent,  or  even  yield  a  living 
profit  to  its  cnltivators,  if  employed  in  r.-iisiug  corn.  The  capltnt  and 
labour  previously  devoted  to  this  object  in  England  would  have  to  bo 
directed  to  some  other  more  profitable  purpose,  and  the  land,  if  possible, 
cultivated  in  some  more  remunerative  manner.  The  wealth  of  the 
nrhole  world  would  be  considerably  increased,  because  the  industrial  forces 
of  the  nations  would  be  more  profitably  employed.  Whether  the  result 
would  be  prufitable  or  the  reverse  to  England  will  depend  on  whether  the 
energy  previously  devoted  to  corn-growing  could  find  more  profitable 
openings  in  England  itself.  This,  however,  merely  comes  to  the  state- 
ment, that  in  a  world  of  unrestricted  competition  every  nation  will  have 
that  amount  of  superiority  which  the  natural  advantages  of  its  land  and 
the  qualities  of  its  inhabitants  combine  to  give  it.  More  than  tins  no 
system  of  artificial  restrictions  can  permanently  secure. 

To  the  landowners,  however,  such  a  change,  or  any  change  which, 
if  not  so  extreme  as  we  have  supjxiscd,  ycL  tends  in  the  same  direction, 
will  be  a  source  of  cousiderdble  loss — a  loss  of  u  hich  the  tenant-farmers 
will  Ixiar  the  first  brunt.  It  is  not  easy  at  once  to  alter  the  whole  system 
of  cuUivatiun,  nur  is  it  easy,  except  by  a  series  of  slow  ami  cautious 
experiments  to  discover  the  exact  direction  and  extent  of  the  changes 
which  should  be  made.  It  is  all  the  more  desirable  and  important  thai 
the  utmost  freedom,  should  be  given  to  individual  cultivators  to  carry 
out  such  alterations  as  their  own  ex|)crieucc  and  sense  of  self-interest 
may  suggest.  No  course  can  tend  more  to  make  the  ooni»cqucacc«  of  a 
revolution  iu  the  circumstances  of  the  food  Mqiply  more  disastrous  to 
the  ugricultiiral  interest,  thauai^ystcm  of  slringenl  regulations  by  which 
intelligent  aud  cx|]criunocd  farmers  arc  prevented  from  mahing  what 
they  deem  the  best  use  of  the  land  which  they  cultivate. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  cause  which  suddenly  i-cduced  the  co«t  at  which 
corn  could  be  brought  from  abroad  to  England  would  tend  in  a  Bmaller 
or  greater  degree  to  produce  the  effects  we  have  accii  in  tlic  extreme 
cose  hU[iposod.  A  crisis  of  this  kind  is  to  l>e  fuimd  in  tho  total  repeal 
of  tlic  duty  on  foreign  corn  hy  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  duty  prcvioualy 
exacted  hiul  just  the  samo  cfTcct  in  preventinR  foreign  corn  from  being 
sold  in  our  markets  as  an  increane  in  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  repeal 
of  that  duty  was  equivalent  to  reducing  the  cost  of  carriage  by  a  very 
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large  amouut,  and  coascqiicutly  caablcd  foreign  corn  to  come  iato  our 
markets  at  a  very  much  lower  price  thau  formerly.  The  Kogliah  laiitl- 
uvaers  showed  by  their  rigorous  opjiOBitiau  to  the  measure  that  the 
dislike  with  which  they  arc  oftcu  credited  to  the  doctriues  of  political 
economy  did  uot  imply  a  total  Iguoraucc  of  them.  They  appreciated 
ouly  too  well  the  probable  immediate  consequciiccs  to  the  farming 
iutere&t.  They  forgot  that  ]K)litical  economy  also  taught  them  to  look 
farther,  and  that  they  too  would  derive  advantages  from,  the  increased 
comforts  of  the  other  cla8se-'i  of  the  nation.  StiU  morc^  they  forgot  that, 
as  landowners  and  couHCijuciitly  raoaopollatSj  they  would  in  turn  obtain 
even  more  than  their  share  of  the  increase  of  wealth  due  to  the  &tirau)ua 
which  cheap  food  gave  to  all  kinds  of  mauufaciuring  and  industrial 
enterprise.  The  prcdicttuns  of  alarmists  forgot  entirely  the  posaibility 
that,  while  cheaper  com  would  enrich  all  save  thn  agrleulturists,  even 
that  class  might  before  long  \k  able  to  employ  their  land  and  labour 
vam'c  profitably  than  before.  Such,  howc^'cr,  has  been  the  result^  and 
until  the  lost  few  years  the  farming  class  has  enjoyed  probably  a?  much 
real  comfort  aud  8uccc*»  in  life  aa  the  large  majority  of  the  Kiiglish 
people,  aud  has  cci'tainly  not  been  much  worse  oif  thau  before  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

Tliere  are  indications  which  point  to  tlic  possibility  of  a  similar  crisis 
being  at  hand,  or  even  having  already  come  upon  us.  It  seems  to  be 
now  possible,  even  in  a  favourable  year,  for  Amcricau  farmers  to  grow 
aud  6cud  to  Kngland  corn  at  a  price  lower  than  that  at  which  English 
rcnt-payiug  farmers  can  posnibly  kcD  it.  The  continual  improvements 
which  wc  may  reasonably  cxjwet  iu  the  means  of  communication  render 
it  very  unlikely  that  iu  the  future  the  mere  contiguity  to  the  muiket 
will  give  to  EuglisU  cora-gi"owing  farms  any  great  superiority  over  the 
vastly  more  productive  fields  of  warmer  climes.  The  |>oissibility  of 
deriving  a  rent  from  the  growth  of  corn  at  home  is  therefore  growing 
less  and  Jess. 

Auolhcr  great  brouch  of  food  supply  is  sitatlarly  threatened  witli  a 
revolution.  The  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  as  sold  to  private  coniiumerfi, 
has  something  like  doubled  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Had  this 
change  continued,  the  attention  of  farmers  would  have  been  mure  and 
more  devoted  to  breeding  cattle  aud  sheep,  and  by  turning,  wherever 
possible,  arable  land  into  pasture,  a  rent-paying  proSt  might  have  been 
derived.  The  rise  of  price  of  meat  has,  however,  bceu  checked,  and 
may  perhaps  even  in  time  he  reversed,  by  the  rapidly  increasing  trade 
between  Kngland  and  America  in  frcsh-killcil  meat,  aud  also  la  lire 
oxen.  It  requires  only  a  glance  at  the  ligurca  \ihioh  give  the  amounts 
of  dead  and  live  meat  brought  into  our  diflcrctit  ports  from  America  to 
show  the  importance  of  ihia  trade  as  a  present,  aud  still  morv  as  a 
prosjicctive,  iltsturbcr  of  the  English  farmer's  chance  of  breeding  cattle 
at  a  profit  which  will  enable  him  to  jmy  a  large  rent. 

The  general  rcsnlis  we  have  obtained  may  be  summed  up  as  follova  :— 
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from  Uic  Canftdian  point  of  riew — that  la  to  say,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  real  CaiiacUau  iutcrcsts,  and  not  fi-om  the  English  "  imperial*  staud- 
pomt.     It  is  not  iu  rcniity  an  EngluU  question,  for  England  c&unot  be 
greatly  affected,  ouc  way  or  another,  hy  any  fetlcra]  union.      Such  a 
uiiiuu  would  not  add  a  square  mile  to  England's  territory,  or  briug  her  n 
yard  uearcr  Ig  her  Canadian  sister.     But  for  Canada  it  is  a  question 
of  the  fint  mziguitude,  affecting  her  whole  future  course.     The  future 
uf  au  immense  young  country  is  to  be  considered  bclurc  tho   feeliaga 
and  susceptibilities  uf  au  old  country  separated  from  bcr  by  3,000  miles 
of  sea.     The  questiou,  tlierefore,  is  entirely  and  absolutely  a  Canndiau 
qucstiou,  to  be  decided  by  references  to  Cauadiau  staudpoiats,    to  be 
dissociated   iu   the   mind   from   any  "  imperial"   policy  on   the   part  of 
Great  Britaiu,  and  to  be  approached  solely  with  the  object  of  confcrnn^ 
bciicfita  on  Canada,  ur  developing  her  resources,  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  her  people,  and  of  oiieniug  up  this  vaKt  district  of  the  coDtinent 
of  North  America  to  the  enterprise,  the  industry,  and  the  genius  of  the 
colonists  of  Europe.     AVc  have  then  to  ask  ourselves  this  question,  and 
this  question  only :  Is   it  for  the  material,  intellectual^   and  [x>litical 
interests  of  the  people  of  Canada  that  she  should   become  merged  io 
some  future  British  federation  ?     Will  such  a  solution  of  tho  problem 
heat  promote  her  growth,  the  development  of  her  resources,  and    the 
character  of  her  people  ?     Tbis  is  the  main  question. 

If  Canada  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  proposed  British  federal 
empire,  she  Mill  become  connected,  as  far  as  this  country  is  connected, 
witli  the  political  system  of  Europe.  K  any  complication  arises  in 
Europe,  we  become  involved,  or  at  any  rate  think  we  are  involved 
(which  amounts  to  the  same  thing),  in  the  dtfficidty.  By  treaty-  aHer 
treaty,  by  the  most  solemn  public  avowals,  by  partici|>atioQ  in  European 
conferences  and  conffTcsses,  England  has  declared  herself  an  integ^ral 
factor  in  the  European  system.  The  non-intervention  jwlicy  of  Cobden 
has  no  strong  hold  on  the  Englisli  mind.  The  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
which  Mr.  (iladstone  evoked  by  his  vigorous  speeches  with  reference  to 
our  policy  in  Turkey ;  the  sympathy,  accompanied  by  active  decda, 
accorded  by  England  to  Greece  and  Montenegro;  the  rcsidt  of  the  lato 
elections,  when  the  national  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone  was  so  signally' 

proved ;  the  composition  of  the  present  Government  and  Parliament ; 

all  indicate  that  English  politicians  are  still  determined  to  make  our 
influence  felt  both  by  moral  and,  if  need  he,  by  material  means,  on  the 
Continent.  Lord  Beacons  field's  mistake  was  not  in  making  use  of  J-Iog-. 
laud's  influence,  bnt  in  using  it  on  behalf  of  a  bad  cause.  The  friends 
of  absolute  non-intervention  should  bear  this  in  mind.  The  late  Liberal 
victory  nas  not  their  triumph  ;  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's.  They  repudiated 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  in  1876-77  more  sliongly  tbau  they  did  that  of 
the  Tory  Government ;  indeed,  they  gave  general  support  to  Lord  Derby 
so  long  as  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office-  But  England,  iu  prouuuncioc 
for  Mr.  Gladstone's  principles  and  method,  has  decisively  rejected  tho 
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views  of  the  non-iatcrvcntion  acliool.  I  am  not  dov  condemDiiig  or 
approring  this  verdict.  I  simply  record  it  as  a  fact  that  the  Knglish 
people  are  in  favour  of  a  moderate,  btit  bIho  firm  ttnd  vijiorous,  cua- 
tiucutal  policy.  I T  Canada  joiuK  U8  in  »  federal  unioiij  she  miiist  be  a 
party  to  that  policy.  It  must  be  her  poliey  an  mneh  aa  England's.  If 
she  is  averee  to  itj  any  federal  union  bctwccu  lh«  two  comitriefl  iiontd, 
1  Tcnture  to  aasert,  bo  alnolutely  imjiossible.  Even  if  Canadian 
Ministers  sat  in  the  Brilinh  Cabinet,  that  Cabiuet  Trould  be  cumposcd 
munly  of  Knpllslimcnj  would  certainly  be  under  the  guidance  of  an 
English  Premier,  and  would  moat  nsHiiredly  be  under  the  jiressurc  and 
influence  of  public  opinion  here  as  truly  as  it  is  at  present  The  fact 
that  it  met  in  Loudon,  and  that  the  Parliament  wotdd  meet  in  I>ondon, 
vould  subject  botb  to  London  and  RngHsb  iulluciicc  ia  a  way  in  which 
they  would  not  be  open  to  influence  from  Quebec  or  l^foatrcal.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  Congress  is  far  more  amenable  to  Eastern  than. 
to  Western  opinion.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  things  in  the  case 
of  two  countries  separated  by  8,000  miles  of  occAn  ? 

Politicians  of  the  "  Jingo"  stamp  woidd  doubtless  be  delighted  to 
welcome  such  a  union.  It  would  gratify  their  "  imperial  instincts.'* 
It  might  enable  them  to  bully  Russia,  or  even  to  menace  Germany.  It 
would  he  the  very  jubilee  of  Chauvinism.  But  are  the  Caiiadians 
villiog  to  be  made  use  of  in  such  a  cause?  Have  they  no  nobler 
ambitiou?  Do  they  wish  to  ftiug  themselves  into  the  whirlpool  of 
European  strife  and  bloodshed  ?  Surely  they  have  a  doty  which  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  continent  they  inhabit.  Washington, 
in  his  farewell  address  to  the  American  people,  advii^ed  them  to  have  as 
little  political,  as  much  commercial,  intercourse  as  possible  with  the 
European  nations.  Tlie  Uniteil  States  have  followed  their  great  heroics 
advice,  with  wonderful  advantage  to  themselves.  Are  not  Canadian 
interest*  practically  identical  with  those  of  the  United,  States  in  this 
respect  ?  That  which  is  to  the  interest  of  one-half  the  North  American 
coutineut  vould  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  the  other  half.  But  this 
poliey  is  not  compatible,  in  letter  or  spirit,  with  the  iutcrvcntiou  in  the 
aflTairs  of  Euro[)c  of  an  Anglo-Canadian  Empire.  And  if  such  an  event 
were  brought  to  pass,  if  Canada  did  begin  to  interfere  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Empire  with  European  matters,  it  is  excewlingly  jHobable 
that,  iu  self-defence,  the  United  States  would  find  themselves  compelled 
to  abandon  Washington's  maxim,  and  would  aecoitUugly  begin  to 
interfere  too.  Aud  thuM  America  would  he  transformed  from  a  peace- 
ful continent  of  discovery  and  progress  into  a  second  edition  of  Europe, 
involved  in  European  affairs,  forming  its  own.  alliances  and  possibly 
enlarging  the  area  of  distur)>anco  and  hlootlshcd.  Such  a  coudition  of 
things  would  result  in  the  cxtcnsiou  of  the  European  military  system 
to  America,  to  the  development  Ihci'c  of  au  interest  in  warlike  things, 
imd  to  a  porres[M>nding  neglect  of  the  most  important  home  interests. 
iEtch  if  there  wcro  nothing  more  serious^  there  would  be  an  absurd 
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and  senseless  rivalrr  between  the  two  Americaa  natioaalities.      Tliis 
solution    of  tlic  pruhlcm   therefore  irould   not  appareully   promoto  tlio 
best  interests  ami  the  industrial  growtU  of  Canada.     But  there  migbt 
poesibly    arise   more   serious  consequences  than    mere  foolish    rivalry 
between  Canada  and  the  t'nitcd  States.      Siwakiug  of  the  Americaus, 
Mr.  Anderson  says,    "  Tlicir  Monroe  doctrine  is  not  hy  any  means  dead, 
and  their  hankering  after  the  possession  of  Canada  is  a  desire  that  only 
waits  for  its  opportunity."     I  believe  that  there  is  at  present  no  strong 
desire  in  the  United  State*  for  the  acquisition  of  Canada.     The  Amcri- 
eana  regard  the  Dominion  with  a  kind  of  half-coDtcmptuous  indifference. 
But  if  Canada  became  a  member  of  a  brand-new  imperial  confedera- 
tion,   the    attitude   of   the    Amcricau    people   would    undoubtedly    be 
changed.     The   Monroe  doctrine   is   certainly  not   dead,  as  wc   haro 
recently  had  occasiou  to  obserre  in  the  discusaioos  of  Congress  rcIatiTo 
to  the  proposed  Tauama  Canal.     The    existence  of  a  not  very  large  or 
formidable  colony,  whose  institutions  are  in  cIom;  rettemblaucc  to  those 
of  the   United  States,  though   technically  a  violation   of  the  so-called 
Monroe  doctrine,  Canada  bciug  uomiually  the  possession  of  a  Kuropean 
monarchy,  is  not  perhaps  practically  regarded  as  such.     It  is,  after   all, 
only  a  colony,  with  no  national   life  or  feeling.      But   let  that   colony 
become  a  member  of  a   federal  empire,  its  leading  public   men    trans- 
formed into  marquiites  and  carls,  with  ariatocratic   ideas  from  England 
taking  root  in  the  soil  uf  the  New  World,  and  is   it  probable  that  the 
Uuitud  States  would  fiud  it  convenieut  to  forget  the  Monroe  doctrine? 
"Tho  Washington  Goverunieut  has  constituted  itself  the  guaixliau  of  the 
political  complexion  of  llie   Amerteau  ooutineut ;  and  tlie  existeuoc  of 
the  Spaui-ih  ilcpublies  in   the  southern    dirisiou,  and   the  overthrow  of 
the  Imperial  Govcrumeut  tu  Mexico,  testify  to  its  efTcetive  force.      The 
United  States  indeed  control   the   American   continent  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  other  power  controls  any  of  the  other  continents.     It  seems 
tu  me  therefore  that  any  attempt  to  extend  Kuglish  influence  (for  that 
is   the  real   meaning  uf  any   sehcuic  of  the   kind)   in   America   mtut 
involve  us  in  unpleasant  diOercnces  irith  the  Guvcroment  and  people  of 
the  Uuitcd  States. 

I  have  assumed  ahove  the  possibility  of  English  aristocratic  ideas 
taking  root  in  American  soil.  Of  course  I  believe  such  a  bypothcsU 
really  untenable,  parity  because  I  believe  tJic  feilcnition  scheme  to  bo 
itself  uutcnabic,  partly  because  I  feel  certain  that  aristocratic  notions 
could  find  no  permanent  footing  in  .\merica.  That  tlio  North 
Auu-rican  coutiticut  has  been  consecrated  to  Democracy  is  a  fact  which 
every  one  must  rccoguiEe.  State  Churctiea  were  transptanted  there, 
nnd  other  Euglii-h  institutions  were  taken  over,  but  they  have  idl 
perished  before  the  gcuins  of  jwlitieal  equality.  And  in  spite  of  the 
mimic  court  at  Ottawa,  and  of  the  knighthoods  which  Canadian  statc«- 
mcii  condescend  to  receive  in  common  with  successful  Loudon  hnher- 
dashcrs  and  ironmongers,  Cauada  is  democratic.     TlKtugli  she  sccm^  to 
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A  great  extent  siiudered  from  the  republican  energy  of  the  contiaeiit, 
yet  Bhe  has  all  the  democratic  forms^  and  much  of  the  democratic 
temper.  Ontario  is  probably  for  more  really  democratic  than  Massa- 
chusetts was  half  a  ceutury  ago.  She  is  not  hampered  by  ancient 
traditional  abuses;  she  is  not  weighed  down  by  the  burden  of  a 
decaying  feudalism.  Now,  even  if  Eaglish  statesmen  bod  no  such 
object  consciously  in  vievr,  they  could  not  avoid  importing  to  Canada, 
in  the  event  of  a  federal  uuiou  and  a.  common  government,  some  of  the 
aiistocratic  notions  which  sr-ill  prevail  here.  If  Canada  resisted  the 
Court  influences  too  strongly,  it  ttouUI  be  sufficient  indication  o(  the 
incongruous  nature  of  the  union.  If  she  had  not  sufBcicut  energy  to 
resist  the  dominant  English  ideas,  the  re-sutt  would  be  the  AngliciKiog 
of  Canada,  and  the  trnnsfcrcncc  of  English  impcrtnl  policy  to  America. 
This,  tvc  may  depend  upon  it,  would  be  by  no  means  congenial  to  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  could  not  and  would  not  he  tolerated  by  that 
nation.  Even  if  the  latter  result  did  not  ensue  (as  it  certainly  would), 
I  hare  no  wish,  cither  for  the  sake  of  England  or  of  Canada,  to  sec  the 
independent  citizens  of  the  West  transformed  into  Anglican  courtiers 
or  peers  of  the  "  Unitwl  Empire."  It  is  not  necessary  that  wc  should 
protest  against  this  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  progress,  but  simply  in 
the  name  of  common  sense.  The  peerage  is  already  becoming  snffi- 
cicutly  odious  and  sufficiently  ridiculous  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  wc  may  shortly  expect  to  see  a  determined  attack  made  upon  it. 
Shall  we  then  extend  its  absurdities  to  a  young  community,  marked 
out  by  Nature  and  ordained  by  the  course  and  manner  of  its  develop* 
meut  for  the  realization  of  democratic  principles  and  ideals?  The  time 
past  of  our  national  life  may  have  sufficed  for  garters  and  ribbons,  and 
stars  aiul  crosses,  and  all  the  baubles  inseparably  connected  with  titled 
aristocracy ;  and  any  Radical  who  would  lend  himself  to  the  extension  and 
perpetuation  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  false  to  his  principles  and  professions. 
Mr.  Anderson,  like  most  promoters  of  an  Anglo-Canadian  federation, 
couveuicutly  omits  any  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
working  the  propased  federal  gorernmenl.  He  just  glauces  casually  at 
that  which  is  iu  reality  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  "imperial"  dreams  of 
the  promoters  of  this  scheme.  He  asks :  "  Would  British  statesmen 
and  politicians  be  ready  to  admit  colonial  rivalry  for  parliamentary 
honours  and  for  ministerial  places?  Would  they  consent  to  cut  down 
a  certain  number  of  home  constituencies  to  moke  room  for  colouial  ? 
And  what  of  the  House  of  Lords?  Would  it  be  realty  to  welcome 
within  its  august  portals  a  reasonable  Dumber  of  colonial  peers,  whether 
life  or  hereditary?"  The  second  of  these  questions  should  rather  Iw 
put  to  British  constitncueies  themselves  than  to  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians; and  the  answer  they  would  make  is  not  doubtful.  It  nitl  be  no 
easy  matter  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  to  cuuceirc,  prepare, 
and  carrj-  their  next  Reform  Bill,  owing  to  the  opposition  which  is 
likely  to  arise  from   the  smaller  eoustilncucics.     Thc^e  places  have,  or 
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think  tbey  have,  their  vestal  iotcrosts  to  ilcfcud.  They  will  object  to 
be  ciTuccd  for  tbc:  sake  of  pojiulous  Tjaitciuilurc  or  Durham ;  and  are  tbey 
more  likely  to  succumb  to  ilio  claims  of  Ontario  or  Nova  Scotia  ?  The 
very  question  suggests  nt  once  its  own  answer.  Nor  would  British 
statesmen  bo  much  more  likely  to  admit  colonial  rivalry  for  31tnistcruil 
places.  The  difficulty  in  fonning  the  present  Cabinet  lay  in  the 
qnestion,  "  Whom  can  wc  alTord  to  exclude?  There  is  no  difRcuUy  from 
dearth  of  candidates;  the  point  is  to  select  ono  from  half  a  doscn 
equally  competent  men."  And  what  kind  of  a  Cabinet  could  be  formed  ? 
Half  the  posts  in  the  present  Cabinet  arc  distinctively  Kiigbsh  oflfiece ; 
and  of  the  other  balf  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  sach  important  posi- 
tions as  Prime  Minister,  Foreign  Secretary,  Indian  Sccretaryj  would,  in 
any  instance,  be  retained  by  Knglisbmcn.  English  statesraon  may  wish 
for  a  great  empire,  but  there  is  one  passion  even  stronp^cr  in  th<nr 
breasts— the  determination,  namely,  that  England  hcrsrlf  shall  never  be 
effaced.  The  English  people  will  never  consent  to  lose  their  indivi- 
duality in  a  heterogeneous  welter  of  States.  As  to  the  third  of  the 
questious,  1  have  already  urged  objections  to  the  creation  of  colonial 
peers;  and  I  will  only  add,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppoMi 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  welcome  life-peers  from  Canada.  1!lie 
probabilities  arc  all  the  other  way. 

I  have  always  understood  that  all  our  leading  statesmen,  on  both 
sides,  were  totally  opposed  to  converting  Parliament  into  a  federal 
assembly.  This  indeed  is  the  chief  objection  urged  against  the  Irish 
demand  for  Home  Rule.  Lord  BeaconsBeld  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote  and  Mr.  Forster,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Hartiugton, 
are  all  at  one  on  this  {mint.  Mr.  Fawcett  has  said  that  uo  English 
statesman  can  ever  euterlaiu  the  idea.  The  great  debate  iu  the  lloiuo 
of  Commons  in  1874  on  Mr.  Butt's  resolution  turned  almost  ontirely 
on  the  po^ibility  of  federation.  Ever}'  responsible  statesman  iu  the 
House  rejected  the  policy  of  federation  as  utterly  impossible  in  rclntion 
to  the  British  Governmcut.  The  British  Parliament,  they  declared,  can 
only  exist  as  the  parliament  uf  a  coniiHwitc  state,  not  as  a  federal 
assembly.  But  if  Canada  be  admitted  to  a  federal  union,  Parliament 
will  become  a  federal  body,  and  the  case  for  Irish  Home  Hulu  will  have 
been  conceded.  The  Irish  are  at  least  as  truly  a  naiiou  as  the 
Canadians.  Arc  there  Catholic  aud  Protestant  factions  among  th« 
former?  So  there  ore  among  the  latter.  And  if  this  be  the  cnae,  we 
shall  require,  as  Mr.  Forsler  has  pointed  out,  a  Supremo  Court,  siiuiUr 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  above  Parliament.  The  supremacy  of 
Parliament  will  lie  gone,  and  a  new  federal  assembly  will  sit,  itself  aiueu- 
afale  in  certain  cases  to  a  new  court  of  justice.  All  this  will  scarcely 
recommend  itself  to  English  people,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  by 
Canadians.  But  other  considerations  snggcat  themselves.  It  ia  uecm- 
sary  to  inquire  what  are  the  conditions  of  a  federation.  This  ([uention 
baa  been  answered  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  work  on  "  Rcprcsentatirc 
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Gorcmmcnt.*'  He  tlicre  Uys  down  three  conditions  as  csscntiaL 
Those  are  :  that  there  should  bo  a  sufficient  amount  of  muttial 
sympathy  among  the  popnlntions ;  that  the  sciinratc  states  lie  not 
80  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  rely,  for  protection  against  foreign 
encroachment,  on  their  individual  streugth;  and  that  there  be  not  arcry 
marked  inequality  of  strength  amonjr  the  several  eontracting  states. 
These  conditious  do  uot  appear  to  he  fulfilled  in  the  proiKised  federation. 
"  Mntual  sympathy  "  here  does  not  simply  mean  that  there  would  be  no 
marked  disposition  to  quarrel  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  federation. 
It  means  much  more  than  that.  It  siguifies  a  unity  of  aim  and  purpose,  a 
common  interest,  a  common  sentiment  of  nationality,  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  several  populations  that  theymwj/  be  bound  together,  a  cohesive 
force  that  shall  resist  all  assaults.  This  is  uotj  I  venture  to  think,  nor  ever 
vili  be,  the  case  with  England  and  her  colonics.  The  second  condition 
doc5  not  exist,  for  England  would  always  Ix?  able  to  rely,  for  protection 
against  foreign  encroachment,  on  her  indindual  strength.  And 
assuredly  she  ought  bo  to  rely ;  fur  nothing  would  be  more  unjust, 
nothing  would  be  more  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  Canada,  than  any 
attempt  to  make  Canadians  fight  the  battle  of  England  against  Ilui>siaor 
Oermaay  or  Austria,  in  a  cause  with  which  populations  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  would  have  iiu  nmeern,  Tlic  third  condition  is  stiU 
more  utterly  wanting.  There  would  bo  a  very  "  marked  inequality  of 
strength  among  the  Rercral  contracting  States."  Some  penions  might 
be  disposed  to  cite  the  ca«ie  of  Germany  in  answer  to  Mr.  Milt ;  point- 
ing out  the  immense  predominance  of  Prussia  in  the  German  I'^mpire 
over  all  the  other  Smtcs.  To  this  I  must  reply  that  the  Gcrmoa 
Empire  is  no  true  fcdenition ;  it  is  simply  n  Prusaiauized  Germany,  the 
proilnction  of  which  has  been  the  great  object  of  Prince  Bismarck's  life. 
The  proposed  British  federal  empire  would,  in  like  manner,  if  it  were 
pos»blc  to  form  it,  he  Himply  an  Anglicized  federation,  the  objectiooa  to 
which  I  hare  alrciuly  indicated. 

There  arc  other  practical  objections  against  this  proposed  federation 
which  have  been  set  forth  with  such  ability  by  Mr,  Mill  in  the  work 
already  alluded  to,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  his  words : 

"Thu  foolinga  oPequity,  and  cotioepdons  of  public  morality,  from  which  thcae 
suggottious  emanate,  am  worlliy  of  nil  praiae  ;  but  the  suggeationa  tliem-ielvcs  are 
so  iDconaetcnt  with  ration.il  principles  of  gOTPmiuent,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
have  boon  Beriou.<tlT  accepted  as  n  poBubitity  by  any  reasonable  thinker.  CouD- 
trtefi  separated  by  Wf  the  globo  do  not  prcdeut  tlic  natural  cundilioos  for  being 
under  one  government,  or  oven  members  of  one  federation.  If  they  had  sufficiently 
the  same  inlerc&ts,  they  have  not,  and  never  can  have,  a  sulBcicnt  fanbit  of  taking 
cotinsci  together.  Thi>y  arc  not  part  of  tho  same  public ;  they  do  not  discuss 
and  delibcrnte  in  the  same  nroui,  but  apart,  and  Lave  ouly  »  nioit  imperfect 
knowledge  of  what  pass^'s  in  the  oiindl  of  una  another.  Tltey  neither  know  each 
Other's  object^L  nor  have  voufiduoce  iu  each  otliei's  priitciplcs  of  conduct.  Let  any 
Etlglishmap  auc  Iiiiu&elf  how  he  should  like  his  dentin  ti»  to  ilfjii^iul  ou  an  assembly 
of  which  ono-third  was  Brifiah-Auiericau,  mid  miotJicr  thini  fioutli-African  and 
Auatraliaa.     Yet  to  Uiis  it  mu«t  cow«,  Jf  Iheio  wvre  HnytJiiDg  Uks  Gur  or  «qual 
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representations;  and  would  not  everj."  one  feel  that  the  representatives  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  even  in  matters  of  an  imperial  character,  could  not  knoAv,  or  feel 
any  sufficient  ooncem  for,  the  interests,  opinions,  or  wishes  of  Eoglish,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  ?  Even  for  strictly  federative  purposes,  tlie  conditions  do  not  exisS, 
Trbich  we  hare  seen  to  be  essential  to  a  federation.  England  is  sufficient  for  her 
own  protection  without  the  colonies  ;  and  would  be  in  a  much  stronger,  aa  well 
as  more  dignified  position,  if  separated  from  them,  than  when  reduced  to  be  a 
single  member  of  an  American,  African,  and  Australian  confederation.  Over  an  J 
above  the  commerce  which  she  might  equally  enjoy  after  separation,  Kngland 
derives  little  advantage,  except  in  prestige,  from  her  dependencies;  and  the  little 
she  does  derive  is  quite  outweighed  by  the  expense  they  cost  her,  and  the  dis- 
semination they  necessitate  of  her  naval  and  military  force,  which,  incase  of  wap, 
or  any  real  apprehension  of  it,  requires  to  be  double  or  treble  what  would  be 
needed  for  the  defence  of  this  country  alone." 

In  this  passage  Mr.  Mill  argues  against  the  admission  of  Australia  and 
South  Africa  as  well  as  Canada  to  any  such  confederacy  as  that  proposed  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  case  of  these  other  colonies. 
The  arguments  which  apply  in  the  case  of  Canada  equally  apply  in  these 
other  instances.  Spite  of  the  mueli  greater  distance,  it  would  be  as 
easy  or  difficult  to  federate  Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  Great 
Britain,  as  to  join  Canada  in  the  same  federal  union,  since,  in  the  former 
instance,  the  question  is  not  complicated  by  the  close  proximity  of  % 
great  republic,  such  as  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  other  practical  difficulty  wliich  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention — that  is,  the  kind  of  legislation  on  which  the  proposed  federal 
assembly  would  be  engaged.  What  kind  of  bills  would  he  introduced 
into  such  a  Parliament?  Would  the  same  questions  he  discussed  that 
are  now  dealt  with  by  our  actual  Parliament  ?  What  have  been  the 
principal  subjects  of  discussion  during  the  past  session  ?  Compensation 
to  Irish  tenants  in  certain  distressed  districts  j  ground  game  ;  the  case 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh ;  the  liability  of  employers  in  the  case  of  persons 
injured  while  employed  in  their  service;  the  burial  of  dissenters  from 
the  Anglican  Church — all  these  questions  are  purely  home  questions, 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  and  understood  in  any  practical  sense  by 
persons  living  within  the  four  seas.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  invite 
representatives  from  New  York  or  Illinois,  from  Prussia  or  Bavaria,  to 
discuss  these  questions  in  a  Parliament  in  London,  as  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  members  from  Quebec,  Manitoba,  or  British  Columbia.  And 
during  the  next  two  or  three  decades  we  may  look  forward  to  a  discus- 
sion of  home  questions  in  Parliament  more  vigorous,  more  intense, 
more  earnest,  than  England  has  experienced  since  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1833.  Vital  questions  are  at  stake  which  will  be  fought  out  with 
almost  unequalled  bitterness.  The  attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords- 
towards  Mr.  Forster's  very  small  Irish  measure  sufficiently  indicates 
the  jealousy  of  land-law  reform  entertained  by  the  privileged  class. 
Look,  too,  at  the  large  question  of  the  Established  Church.  The  bare 
notion  of  inviting  Canadians  to  discuss  and  take  part  in  settling  these, 
purely  English  questions  seems  to  me,  I  must  confess,  too  absiud,  to  he 
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scriout^ly  cntcrtsiiictl  hy  any  Uiotightful  jKtliticiati.  But  if  this  pro- 
posed rcdcral  uuioii  were  carried  iuto  effect,  eitlicr  this  would  be  the 
result,  or  an  eiittrcly  ucw  federal  assembly  would  bo  eoiistitutcd  orcv 
and  above  tbc  English  I'arliaineut.     The  ancient  PartiaaicutofKuglaoil, 

hitherto  Miprrme  iu  the  stale,  would,  by  the  latter  plan,  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  or  the  Legislature  of  Ncv 
York.     We   may  feel   tolerably  certain  that  neither  of  these  schcmen 

rill  ever  be  proposed,  much  less  carried,  by  any  Knglish  statesman,  tt 
is  easy  to  talk  Taguely  about  a  great  British  federated  empire  so  long 
as  we  do  not  come  to  details,  Uut  these  glittering  bubbles  of  federal 
liou  have  &n  unpleasant  tendency  to  dissolve  in  the  atcra  grasp  of  tbo 
political  student.  The  fact  is  that  the  one  fatal  obstacle  to  all  praposafa 
of  the  kind  iH  that  the  various  factors  of  the  Britiah  Empire  cannot 
constitute  one  nation.  Cordial  ntliancc,  intimate  and  friendly  unioa, 
are  within  their  reach,  but  the  hard  facta  of  >^ature  forbid  any  closer 
tie.  Intimacy  is  possible :  a  cummon  nationality  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Anderson  says  that  Canada  "  must  be  allowed  to  feci  through  all  Ker 
nerves  and  fibres  that  tsho  has  a  «hare  in  our  national  life,  that  slw 
contributes  in  some  way  to  the  framiug  of  our  imperial  policy,  and  thaX 
tihc  participates  fully  in  our  greatness  and  glory/'  Well,  so  far  as  I  aic 
aware,  no  British  statesman  has  any  desire  to  prevent  Canada  from 
feeling  all  this,  if  the  can.  There  is  no  question  of  "allowing;"  the 
question  is  of  her  ability  to  share  iu  another  life  than  hers.  Tlie 
great  question  for  £nglanct  is,  how  to  get  rid  of  her  feudal  and 
monarehical  remains  iu  the  easiest  way,  and  with  tlic  least  tturmoil, 
«o  as  to  permit  the  free  growth  of  the  ucw  Commonwealth.  But 
this  question  has  no  interest  for  Canada.  She  has  uo  feudalum, 
no  monarchy,  uo  oQicial  priesthood,  uo  hereditary  chamber;  her 
institutions  are  democratic,  born  of  the  present,  the  outcome  of 
the  new  life  and  political  genius  of  our  age.  The  two  peoples  are 
different  in  their  circumstances,  their  environment,  their  political  and 
social  customs,  their  hahittial  thought  and  aentrmcnt.  We  can  no  more 
traus])ort  English  life,  KugUsh  national  feeling,  to  American  soil  and 
keep  it  so,  than  we  can  transport  our  humid  atmosphere,  our  cold 
summers,  our  November  fogs.  If  we  send  out  emigrants  from  England, 
in  a  few  years  they  will  have  beeomo  American.  The  structure  of  their 
miuds,  the  cast  of  their  thought,  will  have  been  modified  by  the  new 
life  in  the  new  world,  with  its  new  wants  and  its  new  habits.  Nov, 
although  great  changes  arc  in  prcjKiration  at  home,  although  the 
Established  Church  and  hereditary  system  will  shortly  be  attacked  with 
great  vigour,  and  doubtless  with  ultimate  success,  yet  it  is  highly  pr»- 
bobte  that  the  atnbbom  and  vigorous  Consemitiam  of  England  will  for 
many  years  be  able  to  resist  the  Radical  onset.  It  is  perhaps  trae 
that  some  great  European  convulsion,  some  resistless  revolutionary 
movement,  some  new  intellectual  revolt  against  traditional  superstitions, 
might  possibly  shake  the  English  system  to  its  foundations.    But,  in  the 
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fib«enoc  of  any  such  disturbing  element,  it  may  be  expectc*!  lliat 
reformers  at  home  T\-iIl  vragc  n  long  warfare  against  the  existing  onler 
of  things.  Privilege  is  strongly  fortified,  firmly  entronchedj  aud  if  it 
lenras  the  art  of  conciliation  iind  conccssioDj  may  yet  keep  its  throne 
for  some  time.  Now,  what  would  he  the  attitude  of  the  Canadimu 
towards  all  this  ?  Would  they  be  expected  to  hold  aloof  from  these 
controvmies  ?  How  could  they  if  they  were  represented  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  meets  to  discuw  and  settle  them  ?  If  they  nre  not 
represented  in  that  Parliament,  then,  oa  I  have  before  aoidi  a  new 
fedcrnl  as-scmbly  munt  be  in  tiome  way  constructed,  a  pro|X>sition  which 
no  English  statesman  could  for  one  moment  accept.  In  this  country 
the  time-honoured  Parliament  of  Westminster  must  aud  will,  so  loug  aa 
she  exists,  be  supreme.  It  seemed  at  one  time  imposaiblG  to  prcretit 
the  fulliug  into  pieces  of  the  America-u  Union,  in  couisequcDce  of  the 
difforcnt  kind  of  life  and  social  customs  and  habits,  aud  traditional 
opiuious  which  prcroiJcd  in  the  Northern  aud  Southern  States  respec* 
lively.  Yet  they  were  territorially  united  aud  had  been  aceustomed  for 
many  years  to  act  together.  liow  much  more  difiieult  wuuld  bo  any 
amalgamation  of  countries  so  radically  diOerent,  aud  «o  distant  as 
Kugland  oiid  Canada.  Aa  old  Duglisb  cathcdnd  joined  ou  to  the  facade 
of  the  (Jraud  Opera  in  Paris  would  nut  be  more  utterly  iueODgnious  oiid 
ludicrously  disproportionate.  The  impossibility  then  of  effecting  any 
closer  rapj/foc/ttrtiwiit  between  Kngland  aud  Canada  than  now  exists  ;  tlw 
impossiliility  of  the  Canadian  people  sharing  in  tlic  real  life  of  the 
Knglish  nation  ;  the  impossibility  of  constructing  IcgislatiTc  machinery 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  cose,  and  the  impos'>ibility  of  -working 
such  machiucry  if  constructed,  make  up  a  grand  total  of  iuipossibiliiiea 
which  present  a  full  and  final  answer  to  the  promoters  of  an  Ang-lo- 
Canadian  federal  empire. 

Ilaring  endeavoured  to  state  the  objections  which  may  be  cntc^r- 
taiued  to  the  erection  of  Canada  into  an  independent  republic^  or  to 
her  union  with  Oreat  Britain  iu  a  new  federal  empire,  I  now  '  >  to 

the  third  alternative — viK.,  annexation  to  the  United  States.      '1  |1, 

I  firmly  believe,  be  found  to  be  the  only  rational  solution  of  the 
problem,  as  it  is  the  one  which  commends  itself  to  an  impartial  xnitid, 
swayed  by  uo  national  prejudice,  and  calmly  looking  Fnots  of  K'atnn 
and  histori,'  in  the  face.  I  may  prolMibly,in  the  first  place,  be  rcmiadod 
that,  however  the  Americans  may  feel  about  it,  such  a  solution  would 
be  extremely  distasteful  to  the  CauadtauB.  It  is  said  that  the  United 
States  arc  not  loved  by  their  northern  neighbours,  and  that  Canada 
would  shrink  from  an  intimate  union  with  the  Republia  To  thia 
I  would  reply  first,  that  Canada  will  ultimately  consult  her  interests 
and  will  be  governed  accordingly ;  and  that  great  facts  of  Xaturv  will 
overcome  mere  temjorary  repugnance  to  that  which  will  be  fonnd 
advantageous,  lu  the  second  ]>lace,  far  too  much  has  probably  been 
made  of  the  supposed  dislike  felt  by  Cauadiau*  of  their  enterprising 
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nciglilmurs.  PettT  jealousy,  itmnll  bickerings,  trade  riralricR,  the  little 
quarrcla  that  constantly  nrise  between  those  who  lire  verj*  much 
tc^cther — all  these  have  been  inagnifie<l  into  a  sort  of  international 
hatred.  The  Canadians  and  Americans  hare  really  the  same  interests. 
The  tarifls  do  more  to  keep  them  aeuiider  thau  auytJting  else ;  and,  if 
uiiitedj  these  tariffs,  together  with  the  artificial  houndaryj  would,  i/»w 
facto,  cease,  lu  the  third  place,  there  eauuot  be  greater  rivaUy  or 
jcalongy,  and  there  must  be  for  more  compatibility  of  temperament 
between  the  United  States  aud  Cauuda  now,  thiiu  existed  u  hundred 
fears  ago  bctwccu  the  several  Status.  Cuusider  the  elaborate  argu- 
ments of  the  Federalist  hy  which  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  sought 
get  the  States  to  cotuieut  to  coalesce  in  the  new  fcdcratiou,  E\'en 
er  the  experiences  of  the  M'ar  with  Englawlj  it  was  wcU-uigh  impos- 
fiiblo  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion  of  1787.  At  the 
present  time  Ontario  has  far  more  iu  common  with  New  York  aud 
Michigim  than  ci'er  New  York  itself  had  with  the  Caruliuas.  Massa- 
chusetts aud  Georgia  were  not  so  closely  allied  before  the  "more  perfect 
union"  as  arc  Manitoba  and  Minnesota,  or  British  Columbia  and 
Oi*egon.  Atississippi  and  Louisiana  arc  further  rcmovetl  even  now, 
politically  as  well  as  physically,  fi-ora  the  great  centres  of  American 
political  ant)  commercial  life,  than  arc  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
The  fcdernl  system,  wisely  administered,  meets  the  necessities  uf  each 
case.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  objection  has  little  weight* 

The  most  important  argument  in  favotur  of  the  annexation  of  Canada 
to  the  Union  is  that  the  country  belongs  to  the  American  continent. 
If  any  one  would  have  \\%  believe  that  Canada  ought  to  be  permanently 
connected  with  some  European  country,  the  onus  probamli  lies  with  him. 
Such  an  arrangement  takes  the  Canadian  people  out  of  their  sphere,  and 
transfers  their  interests  and  sympathies  to  a  distant  continent  from 
which  Nature  has  widely  sundered  them.  Besides,  the  configuration  of 
the  AmcricQu  continent  is  as  distincCiTely  favourable  to  a  unity  of 
nationality  and  of  [>olity  as  that  of  the  European  continent  is  to  diver- 
sity of  nationality,  llie  boundary'  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  i»,  throughout  almost  its  entire  length,  au  imaginary  line.  The 
great  lakes  form  the  only  natural  division.  One  of  the  strongest 
objections  to  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  that  two 
great  nations  woidd  )je  divided  from  one  another  by  on  artificial  boun- 
dary, necessitating  pickets,  and  garrisons  and  troops,  aud  endletQ  custom- 
houses— all  impeding  the  development  of  American  civilization.  The 
aame  objection  applies  to  the  existence  of  the  Domiuiou  of  Canada, 
either  as  an  indcpendout  commonwealth,  or  as  an  integral  factor  in  a 
British  fedcnil  empire.  No  gulf  snnilem  the  one  land  from  the  otlicr, 
naturally,  eomracrcially,  socially,  or  religiously.  If  British  statesmen 
deliberately  create  such  a  gulf,  they  will  be  responsible  for  seeking  to 
reproduce  on  the  soil  of  the  new  world  thr  fcnd^^^  strife,  and  misery  erf 
the  old.     The  continent  is  one,  and  should  be  tlie  home  of  one  people. 
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AgUD,  llic  ahsorjrtion  of  Canadu  into  Uie  Union  would    he  an  vasrf 
ami    URturnl   process.     If  Anglo-Canadian  confederation  were  BcriomiT 
proposed,  the  practical  political  difficulties  in  tlie  way  would   l>r,   as  I 
have   endeavoured  to  indicate,  wellnigU  insupcraWe,     The  whole  politi- 
cal macliiiicty  of  two  coantrica  would  reijuire  to  be  orerliaulcd    and  re- 
arranged.    The  ancient  Knglish  system  would  be   thrown  quite  oat  of 
gear,  and  the  mo«t  troublesome   complications  would   iuevitably  ensue. 
There  would  lie  no  precedents,  no  traditions — dear  to  the  official  Enfrlinh 
mind — to  fall  hack  npon  :  all  would   be  novel,  intricate,  embarra^j-iug. 
But  the  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  Union   would   be,  comparatively 
speaking,  mere  child's  play.     The  various  prorinces — Quebec,   Ontario^ 
&c. — would  simply  Iwcomc  Stntes  of  the  UnioUj  self-gotermug,  as  befurVi 
but  sending   representatives   and  senators   to  Washington.      The  grwit 
outlying  districts,   as   yet   unpeopled,   would,   like  the   North-weatera 
districts   of  the   United    States,  be  divided  into  territories.      All    local 
government  would  go  on  in  just  the  same  way  as  before,  and   no    man 
would  perceive  the  change  until  he  began  to  breathe  the  new  life  of  the 
yoniig  republic.     In  several  small  matters,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  coinage,  the  two  countries  arc  already  at  one.     The  rest  would,  come 
in  due  time.     Following  upon  such  a  union,  the  population  uf  Caimda 
would    Bpcc<lily  greatly  increase,  and   her   resources   be   developed.      A 
great  deal  of  speculation  is  often  indulged  in  by  the  English  papers  a« 
to  the   reason  why  Canada   docs  not  increase  more  rapidly  in   popnla- 
lion.    The  country  has  been  held  by  England  for  120  years,  and  yet  the 
whole  population  is  not  so  large  as  tliat  of  the  State  of  New  Vork.     We 
are  told  by  competent  persons  that,  so  far  as  the  west  is  concerned,  the 
soil  is  as  good  as  the  ^\'estc-rii  States  of  the  Union  ;  and  yet  Wiscoosio 
and  Winne&ota  grow  with  marvellous  rapidity,  while  the  cort«sponditig 
Canadian   territory  remains,   comparatively   speaking,  almMt   stagnant, 
Emigrnuts  from  tlic  old  countries  arc  now  flocking  across  the   Atlantic 
in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  yet  Canada  seems  to  get    few    of  tbcm. 
If  there  is  no  appreciable  diflcrence  in   soil  or  climate,    if  the  chalices 
of  gaiuJDg   wealth   are   about   equivalent    on  either   side   of  the    lino, 
the  reason  for  this  preference  shown  for  the  United  States  by   the 
emigrant  would  seem  to  be  due  to  political  and  social  causes.     Doubt- 
less  there   is  more    imagination   and   greater   political    activity  in  the 
minds  of  the  |>casants  and  workmen  who  fill  the  great  ships  xvluck  aail 
from   Hamburg   and  Bremen,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  than  the  world 
has  given  them  credit  for.     Perhaps  the  bread  that  pcrisheth  is  not  all 
in    all   to  them.      I  think  it  certain  that   the  Irish  and  Germans  who 
ore   nov  invading  America  in   such   numbers   distinctly  prefer  to   Uvo 
under  a  great  Kepublican  Government,  in  a  laud  separated  entirely  from 
the  Old  World,  in  a  nation  where  "  all  men  ore  born  free  and  equal/' 
iu   a   countrj-  in  which   their  children  will   be  Imm  republican  citizens, 
owuiug  no  allegiance  to  any  Old-wwld  sovereign,     Tiic  esalird  destiny 
of  the  American  Republic  has  probably  touched  the  imagination  of  the 
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Europrjiii  peoples,  wbo  desire  to  share  its  glory,  and  who  are  not 
ambitious  of  becoming,  cveu  though  only  iu  name,  the  "  subjects"  of  an 
English  queen.  This  may  be  thought  fauciful  and  sentimental,  and,  by 
some  Knglish  people,  unpatriotic.  My  answer  to  the  former  charge  is, 
that  I  believe  it  to  be  true  to  fact,  and  that  which  corresponds  to  the 
deepest  reality  will  always  contain  cleoicnts  of  faucy,  eeutimcut,  and 
imagiuation.  la  reply  to  the  latter  possible  charge,  I  would  repudiate 
and  denounce  that  miscalled  patriutiam  which  is  blind  to  great  facts. 

A  further  reason  fur  the  amnlgamatiou  of  Canada  with  the  Union  is 
that  it  restricts  the  possible  area  of  war.  Federation  with  England 
would  not  accomplish  this  object ;  indeed,  1  bare  already  indicated  my 
belief  that  it  might  nut  improbably  lead  to  a  renewal  of  European  strife 
on  American  soil — a  disaatrous  result  to  be  deprecated  by  cveiy  lover 
of  his  race.  All  so-called  patriotism  pales  before  this  grand  aspiration 
for  an  American  continent  sacred  to  peace  and  conconl.  With  tbe 
flame  of  humanity  kindled  in  our  breasts,  all  meaner  passiouSj  all  less 
worthy  aims  will  disappear.  The  happiest,  briKhtest  guarantee  for  the 
future  of  the  world  would  be  the  progressive,  peatx-ful  development  of 
an  uuiteil  American  people.  The  reflex  influence  of  such  a  people  on 
Kuropu  would  he  incalculable.  It  would  be  the  pacific  cuniiue^l:  of 
torn,  distracted,  bleeding  Europe  by  the  mighty  union  of  free  peo|)le3, 
the  force  of  whose  example  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist.  Divide 
America,  and  you  diminish  its  influence  over  Europe,  a.<t  well  as  hinder 
its  own  development ;  unite  America,  and  you  have  the  strongest  lever 
for  securing  the  progress  of  Europe  j  and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  the 
civilization  of  ^Vsia  likewise.  Already  America  has  helped  to  widen 
the  English  franchise,  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  hnmanixc 
tho  English  political  system  generally.  She  has  contributed  to  the  new 
life,  which,  spite  of  the  reaction,  is  still  active  in  Spain,  and  nhc  has 
given  a  i>owerful  impulse  to  the  consolidation  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  friends  of  the  Confederacy  in  England  knew  well  that,  if  the 
Southern  slave-owners  could  manage  to  tear  the  republic  asunder,  they. 
wotUd  materially  weaken  the  influence  of  American  democracy,  and  so 
give  a  longer  lease  of  life  to  the  feudalism  of  Europe.  TIic  develop- 
ment of  America  means  the  increase  of  political  freedom  in  the  European 
countries,  tict  the  influence  of  America  be  extended  by  the  enlai'gc* 
mcnt  of  her  borders,  and  the  gathering  into  one  great  nationality  of 
ihc  mighty  forces  of  a  continent,  and  she  will  do  yet  infinitely  more. 

I  have  placed  at  the  head  tjf  this  paper  a  quotation  from  ^fr.  Glad- 
stone's "  Kin  Beyond  Sea."  \Vhat  I  have  written  has  been  simply  an 
extension  of  this  ;  but  I  add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  particular  qnc-ttiou 
of  "  continuous  empire."  The  great  wars  waged  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  have  nearly  all  been  for  contiguous  territory.  Germany 
might,  it  is  conceivable,  under  the  vigorous  guidance  of  Bi^imarck,  have 
secured  territory  in  Africa  for  colonization;  but  that  astute  slittetmuu 
has    preferred    to   consolidate    bis  country's  poa8es»ion8,  and  only  to 
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acquire  laud  continuous  mth  that  already  possessed.  The  accjuisitious 
of  Rusiria  have  hccn  of  the  same  nature.  The  Korthcro  States  were 
taunted  with  "  Hghtiug  for  empire;"  but  they  had  the  sagacity  ta 
perceive  t)mt  no  domuiious  severed  from  themselves  by  the  stia  wonld 
compensate  for  Ihc  loss  of  Uic  great  States  conliniions  vrtth  tlieir  own 
boundaries.  Tho  only  considernhle  country  that  possesses  a  Chamber 
containing  representatives  from  distant  places  separated  frum  herself  by 
the  sca^  is  France.  But  1ho  only  colony  of  any  im]>ortanco  which 
France  possesses  is  Algeria,  a  country  only  a  few  hours'  sail  &om 
French  seaports,  and  presenting  no  analogy  whatever  to  tho  case  of 
Canada.  AVhcn  General  Grant  indicated  a  desire  to  annex  San 
Domingo  to  the  Union,  public  opinion  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  such 
procedure.  The  tendency,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  is  to  consoli* 
datiou,  it  being  felt  that  the  diffei*ence  between  continuous  caapire  aud 
empire  severed  by  sea  is,  as  "Mr.  Gladstone  says,  "  Titjil."  The  natural 
course,  therefore,  for  Canada  would  be  to  approximate  towards  the 
American  Union  ;  federal  counectioa  with  a  country  3,000  miles  away 
would  be  an  unnatural  and  impolitic  coarse.  In  the  one  case,  the 
representative  system  would  easily  meet  tho  new  requirements  of  the 
case;  in  the  other,  a  strain  would  be  put  ou  that  system  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  it  would  not  bear.  Tlie  represeutativc  principle  may  be  the 
great  discovery  of  modem  politics;  but  it  was  uever  meant  to  apply 
to  such  a  strange  and  improbable  instance  as  that  of  the  attempted 
union  of  Canada  aud  England  iuto  one  federal  system. 

One  iToi-d  as  to  the  result  of  the  auuexutiou  of  Canada  to  the  LTnitod 
States  on  the  United  States  themselves.  That  such  auauuexation  would 
greatly  eulargo  the  conceptions  aud  imugiuatiou,  aud  add  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Cauudiaiis,  is  pretty  certain.     But  what  effect  would  it  hare  on  the 
Union?     It  might  perhaps  seem  ut  Rrst  sight  that  the  l;nion  would 
become  so  immense  that  an   excessive  dcecutraliziug  tendency  would 
speedily  make   itself  felt,  and    that   the   control  of  the  Executive    At 
Washington  would  become  more  aud  more  feeble  in  the  extreme  limits 
of  the  vast  Republic.    That  is  indeed  a  possibility;  although  the  Execu- 
tive could  never  become  so  feeble  as  an  Executive  in  London  would  be. 
But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  new  i>opulation  thus  brought  into 
the  Union  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  that  party  which  scrks  to 
make  of  America  oue  nation,  which  upholds  the  Federal  Government  at 
'Washington;  and  labours  to  render  more  intense  political,  social^  and 
commercial   unity?     Would   the  citizens   of  Montreal,   Toronto,    and 
Halifax,  or  the  farmers  of  the  west,  be  likely  to  give  much  countcnunco 
and  sup[>ort  to  the  Democratic  party?     Would  they  not  be  more  Ukclr 
to    fall    into   line   vvith   tho    Northern  Slates?     Mr.   Mayes   and    Afr. 
Garfield  represent  more  probably  the  type  of  statesman  who  would  find 
favour  in  the  newly-annexed  States;  and  the  llcpuhlican  platform  wotdd 
more  probably  be  approved  by  threc-fourths  of  the  Canadians  than  the 
Democratic.    The  national  and  ratioual  party  would  thus  be  rc-cnforced^ 
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and  tlie  "  solid  South"  be  coimterbalauced  by  a  lai^e  and  constant 
NortlicrQ  vote.  Tlie  I'uited  States,  tw>,  would  be  likely  to  becouio  to 
Eiiglaud  a  much  leas  furcigu  uation  than  otherwise  she  sterns  destined 
to  be.  The  immcuso  Qcrmau  immigratiua  must  vitally  modiiy  the 
structure  and  type  of  American  nationality,  and  influence  the  complexion 
oC  Americau  thought  and  feeling.  Any  way,  America  may  be  exjwcted 
to  produce  a  ucv  national  type :  that  much  is  certain.  But  by  the 
annexation  of  Canada  she  ^rlll  gain  men  of  solid  manly  English  worth, 
of  good  sense  and  sterling  honesty;  and  she  will  thus  be  able  to  draw 
upon  a  vigorous  rcacrve  force  to  uphold  public  order  agaiiut  the  po^iblc 
wilder  developments  of  social  democracy.  Canada^  too,  will  hmg  retain 
her  sjiecinl  Kngltbh  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the  old  country,  and  will 
thus  infuse  into  the  American  Republic  a  greater  lore  and  respect  for 
the  English  nation.  Wc  should  therefore  lose  nothing  but  a  sham 
prettige,  while  we  should  gain  a  more  hearty  American  friendship  than 
ve  kaTO  yet  experienced — a  fricndnbip  which  would  not  be  marred  by 
fivqnent  misgivings  arising  out  of  an  English  colony  subject  to  the 
invasion  of  the  United  States,  such  as  have  embittered  our  intercourse 
with  America  ever  since  the  'War  of  Independence. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  thid  paper  to  a  close.  I  must  again  express 
my  consciousness  of  |ierforming  therein  a  function  the  discharge  of 
which  does  not  seem  natural  to  an  Knglishman.  Tlic  "Imiwrialists" 
voidd  naturally  regartl  mc  as  ft  kind  of  ailvocatm  tiiaboii.  Their 
opinion,  however,  I  do  not  comiidcr  of  great  value.  But  there  is 
another,  and  a  large  class,  of  worthy  honest  well-meaning  ]>copIc,  who 
feci  a  pride  in  the  conseiounness  that  they  arc  citizens  of  an  Empire  on 
which,  as  they  have  heard  from  childhood,  the  sun  never  sets.  These 
people  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Empire,  and  some 
of  them  have  really  thought,  in  a  vague  way,  that  federation  can  easily 
be  brought  about.  I  regret  to  dispel  their  fond  illusions ;  but,  as  a 
serious  political  thinker,  I  an;  compelled  to  do  so,  for  the  reasons 
already  alleged.  Similar  arguments  would,  of  course,  apply  to  the  case 
of  Australia  and  the  other  colonies — similar,  but  not  identical,  and 
perhaps  not  applying  at  present  with  such  great  force.  Canada  is  the 
premier  colony.and  her  destiny  will  be  couaidercd  before  that  of  the  others. 
And  will  you,  it  is  asked,  reduce  England  to  her  former  condition  ? 
Will  you  take  from  her  the  proud  post  of  the  hegemony  of  a  world- 
wide Empire,  and  make  of  her  again  a  mere  European  island  common- 
wealth ?  I  do  not  propose  to  "  do  "  anything.  'Sly  whole  argument  ia 
that  Nature  and  the  course  of  human  affairs  have  done  and  are  doing 
something  which  wc  cau  in  no  way  prevent,  and  Ibr  which  it  is  vain  and 
idle  to  grieve.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa,  at  any  rate,  may  be  induced  to  retain  their  colonial  connection 
for  some  time  yet.  They  have  not  at  present  the  materials  of  a  real 
nationaUty,  and  they  arc  gainers  by  the  couucctiou  in  almost  every 
respect.     But  even  if  we  lost  these,  as  we  ore  likely  to  do  one  day^  we 
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Inre  the  great  Indian  Empire^  with  its  200^000,000  of  human  beings,  a 
mighty  inheritance  which  will  tax  more  and  more  the  genius  and 
KBources  of  the  statesmanship  of  Elngland.  Nature  and  history  havs 
giren  us  this  much,  and  would  fain  urge  us  not  to  expend  useless 
strength  in  "  hatching  vain  empires."  But  once  again  I  would  insist 
that  the  question  is  not  to  he  approached  from  the  English^  but  from 
the  colonial  side.  Justice  and  magnanimity  will  prevail  over  "  Imperial 
instincts/'  in  the  long  run.  If  we  seek  for  and  ensure  in  -tbe  first  place 
the  progress  and  development  of  our  colonies  and  through  them  of  the 
world,  we  shall  he  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  If  we  do  not  act  thus, 
we  may  henefit  the  world  also^  but  we  shall  injure  ourselves.  The  new 
fends  are  rich  and  great,  and  the  new  people  are  certain  to  grow  and 
prosper.  In  order  to  do  so,  they  should  he  left  freely  to  find  their  own 
affinities.  In  the  case  actually  under  consideration,  who  can  doubt 
what  these  are  ?  England  is  yet  a  great  and  rich  country,  with  vast 
power  and  force ;  but  America  has  the  promise  of  the  future.  Only 
the  man  who  is  blinded  by  what  he  falsely  calls  patriotism  can  doubt 
that  for  one  moment.  It  is  for  Canada  to  consider  the  future,  not  the 
present ;  or  the  present  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  the  future.  If 
she  consults  her  own  interests  (and  no  other  question  ought  to  come 
into  consideration),  she  will  declare  for  union  with  that  great  people 
with  whose  far-reaching  future  the  interests  of  mankind  are  indissolubly 
united. 

One  final  word.  Although  I  believe  a  British  Federal  Empire  to  be 
an  impossibility,  yet  all  ties  between  us  and  our  colonists  need  not  be 
broken  because  they  have  come  of  age,  and  claim  their  indepeudence 
and  seek  their  natiu*al  alliances.  A  league  of  English-speaking  peoples 
is  one  of  the  grand  possibilities  yet  folded  in  the  future.  Of  that  league 
the  United  States  must  hold  the  hegemony,  by  virtue  of  power  and 
g^atness.  But  will  not  all  English-speaking  people  look  up  with 
reverence  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  the  island-home  from  which 
have  gone  forth  the  peaceful  conquerors  of  the  earth? 

William    Ci^hke. 
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A    DECADE   OF   JAPANESE    PROGRESS. 


^  1. 

SOirETHING  OTcr  ten  years  has  passed  since,  in  the  midst  of  a  civil 
war,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  more  commonly  known  at  the  time  as 
the  Mikado, — literally,  the  "  Honourable  Gate,'*  as  the  "  Sublime 
Porte/'  in  Turkey,  the  idea  being  that  the  occupant  of  the  throne  is  so 
high  above  all  mortals  that  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  speak  of  him 
directly,  and  therefore  he  is  designated  by  the  gale  of  his  palace, — issued 
a  notice  "  to  sovereigns  of  all  foreign  nations  and  to  their  subjects,  that 
permission  had  been  granted  tu  the  Shflgun  Yosh'inobu  to  return  the 
governing  power  in  accordance  with  bis  own  request."  The  procla- 
mation goes  on  to  state  :  "  Henceforward  we  shall  exercise  supreme 
authority  both  in  the  internal  and  external  affairs  of  the  country.  Con- 
sequently the  title  of  Emperor  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  Tycoon, 
which  has  been  hitherto  employed  in  the  Treaties."  This  important 
document  bore  the  seal  of  Great  Japan  {Dai  Nippon) ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  Japanese  history  the  name  of  an  Emperor  appeared  in  his  life- 
time, the  signature  Mctushito  being  also  appended.  The  reigning 
Mikatlo  in  all  past  time  had  been  designated  as  Kinj6  (or  KonjS)  Kotei 
in  lists  of  the  Japanese  sovereigns,  and  only  after  his  death  was  he 
permitted  to  be  mentioned  by  name.  This  departure  from  a  time- 
honuured  custom,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  earliest  history  of  the  race, 
was  the  fitting  herald  of  changes  in  the  whole  moral,  social,  and  political 
constitution  of  the  nation,  more  sweeping  and  unforeseen  than  any 
which  have  occurred  in  modern  history.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
parallel  is  pcriiaps  to  be  found  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  In 
Trance  it  led  to  the  downfall  of  a  monarchy  dating  back  a  tliousand 
years,  and  tlie  substitution  in  its  place  of  a  Republic,  under  the  rule 
of  a  democratic  assembly,  and  the  nation  discarded  as  much  of  their 
ancient  forms  and  legislation  as  could  be  accomplished  hy  new  laws  and 
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edicts.  But  tbe  French  had  not  in  one  stride  to  pass  from  feudalism  to 
democracy,  and  discard,  with  the  mailed  armour  of  feudal  barona  and 
men-at-arms,  all  the  machinery  of  feudal  relations  and  the  habits 
attaching  to  them,  as  had  the  Japanese.  Still  less  had  they  to  adopt  a 
different  type  of  civilization,  and  graft  it  on  the  old  stem  of  their 
national  life,  as  this  most  exclusive  and  conservative  of  Asiatic  races 
has  attempted;  adopting  Western  customs  and  costume  alike,  ia  their 
impatience  to  separate  their  past  life  and  history  from,  their  future. 
It  has  recently  heen  said  of  them  that  "  old  things  have  passed 
away  and  all  things  have  become  new."  And  to  some  extent  this  ia 
true,  marvellous  as  it  may  seem  judged  by  the  experience  of  all  past 
ages.  Certainly  the  present  rulers  of  Japan,  with  whom  we  now  have 
to  deal,  are  "  men  who  have  had  to  cast  away  every  tradition,  every 
habit,  and  every  principle  and  mode  of  action  with  which  even  the 
youngest  of  them  had  to  begin  official  life."  And  no  stronger  plea 
could  be  urged  for  the  utmost  consideration  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
Western  Powers  in  all  their  intercourse  and  diplomatic  relations,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  questions,  whether  commercial  or  political,  which 
require  adjustment.  We  must  not,  however,  be  misled  by  all  this  out-' 
ward  appearance  of  change,  and  too  readily  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
heart  of  the  nation  can  thus  suddenly  be  not  only  deeply  moved,  but  all 
their  habits,  prejudices,  and  modes  of  action  reversed  as  by  the  wave  of 
a  magic  wand. 

To  rightly  understand  the  New  Japan,  as  it  now  is  and  seems,  we 
must  be  in  a  position  to  understand  what  it  was  in  the  old  time,  and 
antecedent  to  any  of  the  more  recent  transmutations,  real  or  apparent. 
The  last  few  years  have  been  fruitful  in  authors  whose  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  Japan  and  its  people  furnish  materials  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous kind,  and  of  varying  quality  and  value.  From  the  flying  visits 
of  travellers  "  round  the  world,"  the  no  less  ephemeral  works  which 
record  them,  and  Reports  of  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Missions,  there 
is  much  to  be  gleaned,  though  not  without  a  process  by  which  the  chaff 
may  be  separated  from  the  grain.  As  this  operation  is  not  one  of  the 
most  inviting,  it  may  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Contem- 
porary Review  if,  in  the  following  article,  an  attempt  is  made  to  give, 
in  a  consecutive  narrative,  what  appears  to  have  been  the  true  nature  and 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  the  results  obtained,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress made  on  a  basis  of  Western  institutions,  political  and  social.  The 
ultimate  or  probable  outcome  of  such  vital  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  a  nation  so  thoroughly  Asiatic  in  race  and  tendencies  as  the  Japanese 
it  may  be  hard  to  predict ;  but  at  least  some  useful  indication  may  be 
afforded  of  the  prevailing  influences  at  work,  and  the  end  to  which  they 
point. 

ir. 
Apart  from  mere  gossiping  books  of  travel,  recording  at  best  the  first 
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imprersioiis  of  hurried  visitors  chiefly  eager  to  see  as  mucH  as  possible 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  there  are  not  many  lerious  works  to  be 
consulted.  Subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  "  Capital  of  the  Tycoon," 
a  narrative  of  a  three  years'  reaidence  in  Yedo, — the  three  first  of  any 
diploinntic  intercourse  by  permanent  missions — supplying  as  faithful 
a  picture  of  the  actual  situation  and  the  position  of  oflairs  from  day  to 
day  as  I  conid  give^^a  valuable  work  was  published  by  Mr.  Adanu, 
Senrctary  and  somctirao  Charge  d'Affaires  at  Ycdo  afler  my  departure 
in  1865,  eutitled  "  The  History  of  Japan  frum  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present  Time.''*  This  writer  carried  the  aarrative  of  events  down 
to  the  year  1871,  and  gare  also  in  the  first  volume  a  vcrj'  complete 
history  of  Japan  from  the  earliest  record  of  any  authenticity  or 
authority. 

This  work  was  followed  and  ably  supplemented  during  last  year  by  an 
account  of  the  Safcmma  RclwlHau  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mounscy.f  another 
Secretary  of  Her  Sfajcsty'a  Legation  at  Yedo,  which  is  full  of  interest. 
It  gives,  from  the  beat  snurecs,  a  graphic  narrative  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  tragic  episodes  which  took  place  after  the  Mikado's  resnmptton 
of  the  supreme  power,  and  throws  great  light  on  the  mingled  motives 
of  feudal  devotion  and  patriotism  which,  combined  with  a  passionate 
sense  of  personal  wrong  and  the  deprivation  of  substantial  means  of 
existence,  led  to  an  outbreak  of  Samurai  under  Satauma  chiefs,  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  engaged  in  it. 

And  now  we  arc  favoured  by  another  history  of  Jap.-xn,  purporting 
to  give  ft  narrative  of  events  from  the  earliest  date,  and  the  progress 
of  affairs  to  the  present  day,  by  Sir  Edwanl  Reed — the  fruit  of  a  visit 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine  early  in  1879.  J 

There  is  yet  another  book  just  issued  from  the  press,  "  Unbeaten 
l^aeks  in  Japan,"  by  Miss  Bird,^  already  favonrahly  known  by  her 
travela  in  the  Sandwich  Islauds  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  work, 
with  no  pretension  to  the  title  of  a  history,  gives  much  information 
of  a  imstworthy  kind  on  the  present  state  of  Japan,  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  the  people  in  nil  their  social  aspects,  and  satisfactorily 
supplies  a  want  in  the  most  readable  form.  Tlic  two  last  works,  indeed, 
fonn  nn  amusing  contrast.  Both  issue  from  the  same  well-known 
publisher,  and  are  equally  attractive  in  the  get  up,  and  fall  of  promise 
as  to  tlic  contents.  But  the  one  recounts  the  travels  and obsenatious 
of  a  politician,  a  member  of  Parliament  and    scientific    constructor 


*  Tlte  Uittory  a%  Japm  from  the  EMli«at  Period  to  tli«  Prawnt  Tum  (iS71>.  By 
Ftancia  Ottcvoll  Ailanu,  P.S.O.S,,  HorUritaDciu  ^Ui«^a S«cr«tory  ofEoiliMsy  at  Bale*, 
fonnrrly  Her  Britnnntc  ktaJoMy'a  rluuvtf  d'AlTurw  &nd  SccnUrv  of  Lrgntion  at  Yttlo. 
Two  vob,     1875.     H.  y.  King  &  C'-o. 

t  Tho  8at«uiiu  KclMllion  :  Au  Epiaodv  ot  Mod«ni  Japui^e  History.  By  Aogiutoa 
H.  ktounwy.    Ono  vu).    Joha  Jilurrsy.   18% 

;  Japan:  Tu  HiAt/>ry.  TnuliCiDiu.  and  Rrtigitnt,  with  Uie  Narrstiny  of  »  Viait  iu 
1870.  By  Sir  BiwanI  J-  H«e.l,  K.aB.,  F.ILti,  ILP.,  fto.  &o.  Ac,  with  Map  ami  llliis- 
tntions.     Twov»U.     John  MnmLy.      lt(80. 

3  riituau.li  TrmoVa  iiiJuHUi:  iia  Account  o(  Travgla  m  tlta  Intorior,  tnclndins  Vi&tB 
to  tlte  Aborigiacs  of  Cioso,  Ao.    By  Isabella  1..  Bird.    Two  tola.    Joha  iltirray.      ftiSO. 
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of  navies,  who,  during  his  three  months'  sojourn  in  the  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  was,  if  not  the  "trusted  friend  of  princes,"  cer- 
tainly the  honoured  guest  of  Ministers,  who  in  his  rapid  jonmej 
through  the  country  and  to  the  various  places  of  interest  made  > 
kind  of  triumphal  progress, — to  whom  all  doors  were  thrown  open, 
temples  and  palaces,  and  imperial  cemeteries  the  most  sacred  were 
unveiled,  and  all  mysteries  and  traditions  expounded.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that,  with  such  exceptional  advantages  so  freely  placed  at  his 
command,  he  felt  prepossessed,  and  disposed  to  regard  all  that  came 
under  his  observation  with  a  favourable  bias  and  from  a  Japanese  point 
of  view.  The  other  traveller  was  under  very  different  circumstances — « 
lady,  making  her  way  with  a  single  native  attendant  into  the  most 
inaccessible  regions,  she  would  not  only  have  more  leisure  for  careful 
observation,  but  be  less  disposed  to  see  with  Japanese  eyes,  and  more 
likely  to  be  impartial  in  her  judgments.  She  is  certainly  no  ordinary 
traveller,  and  besides  being  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  manners,  and 
whatever  was  most  characteristic  of  the  people  and  country,  she  has  the 
power  of  pleasantly  telling  what  slie  saw  and  heard,  together  with  tlie 
impressions  received ;  and  the  result  is  a  bright,  sparkling,  and  thoroughlv 
enjoyable  book,  full  of  valuable  information  on  many  aspects  of 
Japanese  life,  social  and  domestic,  but  little  known.  Miss  Bird  has 
not  given  us  a  history  of  Japan,  and  has  not  much  to  tell  us  of  its 
traditions  and  religion,  or  political  organization ;  but  what  she  does 
tell  seems  to  be  very  reliable  and  often  novel.  The  reader  will  feel  that 
the  opinions  expressed,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are,  as  she  asserts  in  her 
preface,  "  wholly  her  own."  It  is  true  she  concludes  with  a  "Chapter 
on  Public  Affairs,"  and  for  many  of  the  facts  and  all  the  statistics  she 
was  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Japanese  Ministers  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments— but  it  is  a  model  summary  of  events  and  progress  hoth  in  its 
clearness  and  impartial  spirit.  The  work,  we  are  told,  consists  mainlv 
of  letters  written  on  the  spot  for  a  sister,  which  may  account  for  the 
easy  and  natural  style  of  the  narrative,  and  a  kind  of  personal  interest 
attaching  to  all  her  travels.  Thus,  although  she  commences  by  sayinff, 
"This  is  not  a  book  on  Japan,  but  a  narrative  of  travels  in  Japan,  and 
an  attempt  to  contribute  something  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  country,"  it  is  better  than  many  books  of  a 
more  pretentious  kind. 

III. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  modern  works  on  Japan  as  supplying  the 
materials  for  a  history  of  Japan.  But  it  would  be  a  great  injustice 
to  pass  over  without  mention  the  most  painstaking,  intelligent,  and 
honest  of  students  in  the  Held  of  Japanese  histoiy,  and  all  that  concerns 
the  people,  their  institutions,  habits,  and  customs.  The  work  of  Engel- 
bertus  Kccmpfcr,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Dutch  Embassy  to  the  Kmperor's 
Court,  and  a  resident  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at 
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Decima  in  1600,  long  formed  the  quarry  from  wbich  all  compilations 
relating  to  Japan  were  takea,  with  or  without  ockiioitlcdgmeut,  and 
even  to  tliiK  i\a,j  nu  better  or  mure  truthful  picture  of  Japan  and  its 
condition  at  Ihc  end  of  the  seventeenth  ceuturv  ean  he  found. 

The  only  use,  however,  of  any  details  that  have  come  down  to  our 
times  of  the  remote  history  of  Japiin,  is  to  enable  us  from  the  mixture 
or  legend  and  truth,  myth  and  fictiuu,  to  form  some  conception  of 
tho  relations  established  between  the  Hulcrs  and  the  people,  the  feudal 
comlitions  existing  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  authentic  records,  and 
the  character  of  the  civilization  attained.  And  for  this  object  sulllcient 
materials  have  been  collected,  but  nothing  can  be  more  unprofitable 
than  an  attempt  to  follow  the  codlcss  succession  of  Mikados — who  were 
often  children,  sometimes  women,  and,  whatever  their  age  or  sex,  seldom 
allowed  to  occopy  their  position  many  years  or  even  months.  From  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Fnjiwara  family,  sprung  from  the  Imperial  line,  and 
to  whom  the  title  of  Kuambaku  or  Bcgcnt  was  given  iu  the  tcuth  century, 
to  the  rise  of  the  Tokugawa  dyuasty  of  Shi^guus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth — through  all  the  interminable  struggles  of  the  Hei  and  the 
Gen,  marked  by  fierce  couUicts  between  rii-al  clans  for  the  possession 
of  the  titular  sovereign's  person,  and  with  it  his  power,  there  is  little 
to  interest  beyond  the  bare  fact  that  such  was  the  evil  state  of  affairs 
from  the  tenth  to  the  ocvcutcenth  ccutury. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  what  Sir  E.  Reed  could  have 
proposed  to  accomplish  by  filling  the  larger  half  of  his  first  volume 
(2-tO  octavo  pages),  with  the  barreu  recital  of  these  sceptred  Mikados 
and  the  succession  of  lieads  of  clans  or  successful  gcnerab  who  kept 
them  in  safe  ward.  Koempfer,  and  receully  Ttlr.  Adams,  in  hit  "  History 
of  Japan,"  had  already  given,  much  more  succinctly  and  quite  a«  autho- 
ritatively, all  that  can  profit  auy  European.  The  long  list  of  quickly 
succeeding  puppets  and  the  fruds  of  their  jailors,  through  many  centuries 
preceding  the  last  dynasty  of  Shilguns,  can  serve  no  u-icful  purpose. 

It  is  only  with  this  last  period  that  we  have  any  practical  concern* 
for  all  previous  annals  merely  recapitulate  the  rise  and  fall  of  successive 
usurping  geuerals  or  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  who  all  followed  each  other's 
example  iu  dividing  the  hind  among  their  followers  and  kinsfolk,  and 
filling  with  these  uU  oflices  of  power  and  iufiueuce.  It  watt  lyeyasii  and 
his  immediate  descendants,  more  espetnally  the  third  of  these,  lyemit^u, 
who  reduced  the  whole  country  to  order,  and  established  the  laws  and 
conditions  under  which  the  empire  remaiued,aud  very  much  iu  the  state  iu 
which  we  found  it  when  the  first  treaties  were  made.  To  this  third  otxupant 
of  the  Sh^gunate  is  attributed,  iu  1G23,  the  important  step  uf  coin  pulling 
the  Daimios  to  reside  at  Vcdo  with  their  families  fur  cerlaiu  periudsij. 
This  order,  bringing  them  into  more  complete  subjection,  was  subscijueutly 
made  by  bis  sou  lyctiuua  still  more  oppressive  by  a  decree  tliat,  eveu 
when  abacut  from  Vedo,  they  should  leave  their  families  behind  them 
as   hostages.     The   coimlry   had   been  divideil   amougst    a   number  uf 
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cbieftains  and  a  feudal  system  cstablUhcd  by  means  of  hcrcdit-ary  ornn- 
jialioii  of  lauds  by  tbc  «ame  familiwi,  with  niililivry  service  and  otlirr 
couditious  attaching.  Still,  in  theory  the  Mikado  w(w  Suzerain  over 
all  aud  loni  of  tbc  soil,  and  neither  land,-  nor  rank,  uor  offloc,  conld 
be  conferred  upou  subject*  by  any  otiier  authority.  Kngo  nohjet, 
dusceuditl  from  the  Imiicriul  stock,  made  his  court.  TIic  Dairoiot  ia 
the  country  were  divided  into  three  cImscs— Kokusluu,  Tozanaei,  and 
YnHai ;  uudcr  them  wer«  ihe  Uutomoto,  the  Gokcuin,  atid  the  grcmt  btUk 
of  Samurai.  The  Kokusbiu,  as  they  were  termed,  daiiug  far  back  from 
Yoritomo'B  time,  were  Daimios  who  had  snatched  poMeoton  of  lantU  and 
bad  sworn  noalleyiaucc  to  the  fouuderof  the  last  dynasty,  but  lin- ■  Iv 

submitted  to  the  superiority  oC  a  strouger  aud  more  able  adventiu 
persou  of  ly^yasu.  These  were  more  like  "nomiually  tributury  poteutAtes, 
aud  tht!  Sliujjuu  himself,  wiu  the  most  jiowerful  Daimio  nbo  assumed 
the  cu»<todiauKhi|)  of  tlic  Kuvcn^igii.''  Tliis  is  importaut  to  remember 
firom  ita  iuHucncc  on  recent  events.  Iteaidcs  the  Kokushiu  Daimios, 
them  were  the  two  classes,  "  tozania,"  or  "outside  nobility,"  and  the 
"  fudai/'  eouijMised  of  the  Shaguu'u  own  adherents,  Tassals  of  the  dynasty. 
The  great  object  of  the  Sbdguu  was  naturally  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  outside  Daimios,  which  ho  elTcctcd  by  tinea  and  confiscations,  and 
by  making  the  power  of  both  tozama  and  fudai  as  equally  buliinpcd  na 
possible,  and  by  giving  the  fudai  class  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one 
of  the  tozama,  in  order  that  tho  former  might  be  abUt  to  watch  and  Kpy 
over  the  latter.  But  the  same  fate  befell  the  ShAguns  in  their  bercditarr 
nsurpation  that  bad  overtaken  the  Mikados,  they  became  ciTcte,  and  m> 
also  with  the  Daimios.  llie  aetunl  power  of  the  Shoj^iiis,  oud  the 
bnsiuess  of  the  clans  under  their  reHpeciivu  chiefs  or  lords,  fell  into  the 
faand^  of  any  clever  men  or  set  of  men  of  tlio  lower  ranks  about  tbcm, 
"who,  joining  daring  to  ability  and  unNmipiilouanees,  kept  the  priucfs 
and  the  '  karos'  or  'ciders'  (onuses  held  hy  the  cadota  of  the  Houhu  as 
coousellorB)  out  of  sight,  suiTounded  with  outwanl  forms  of  respect,  to 
enjoy  their  empty  titles."  Hatcmoto,  Gokcning,  and  Samurai  forme<l  the 
classes  to  whose  inftucucc  and  action  wan  duo  tlic  revolution,  tliuueb 
every  act  was  performed  in  tbc  name  of  their  lords,  to  that  we  hear  of 
Satsuma,  Chosbiu,  and  other  Daimios,  jnst  as  we  bear  of  ein^teron}  and 
kings,  aecompiishiug  deeds  and  carrying  out  policies  of  which  ther 
were  perhaps  wholly  ignorant,  the  true  authors  and  wire-pnUers  being' 
infcnors. 

Only  thus  can  many  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  five  years  preceding 
the  fall  of  the  ShAgunatc,  in  1868,  and  the  otherwise  inexplicable  uets 
of  renunciation  and  self-effacement  of  the  whole  class  of  Daimios  on 
the  Mikado's  resumption  of  the  reins  of  goveruuieut,  be  understood,  'fhe 
aacriftcc  of  land  and  rerenues  aud  the  pomp  and  stale  of  princes  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Their  karos  aud  chief  retainers  had  left  them  lilllc  to 
resign  worth  retaimng.  The  mode  of  life  of  a  Japanese,  whatever  lii%  rank, 
was  very  simple;  the  Daimio,  in  his  castle,  was  accustomed  to  Spartan  iare 
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of  rice  and  fisU  chiefly.  Hia  Inxuries  scarcely  cxletideil  beyond  cbanges 
of  silk  ilrcmcs  for  hinuclf  aud  his  women.  The  rest  of  his  revenues, 
however  hirgc,  passed  to  hia  houBchoId  of  hungry  rctaiuers,  nil  of  ivhotn 
lie  had  to  keep  as  the  chief  ciidouccs  of  hia  dignity  aud  power.  Like 
our  own  feudal  barons,  the  Daimioa  all  maintained  a  great  following,  but, 
unlike  tlicm/  Icailitig  only  an  idle  aud  effeminate  cxistcnec,  when  no 
longer  allowwl  to  harry  their  neighbours*  property  and  make  war  on 
each  other  or  the  SUj^pin,  they  could  hare  had  little  enjoyment  in  their 
poMCssionii  or  surroumlings.  What  hiul  they  to  give  up,  therefore,  which 
mmld  not  eijually  l)c  thcira  in  one  of  their  family  temples,  where  so 
many  in  all  ages  had  been  in  the  habit  of  voluutarily  retiring  to  get  rid 
of  the  roK]Kin!4ibiiitic>>  and  duties  of  high  Htaliou  ?  It  waA  otherwise 
with  those  who,  wearied  with  merely  pulling  the  utrings,  desired  to 
«ee  the  way  open  to  tho  powession  of  real  power  and  au  active  career 
as  chiefs  aud  tniuistcrs  themselves.  A  long  peace  had  closed  all  the 
Aveauca,  and  the  bondage  in  which  their  master  was  held  extended 
to  his  servitors  aud  itttaiucrs.  They  had  everything  to  gain  in  times 
of  change  and  turmoil,  nud  Uttle,  as  they  thought,  to  lose  iu  com- 
parison. So,  to  such  men  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  re^-olt  and  political 
change,  when  the  hated  strangers  intruded  on  the  scene,  and  brought 
iu  their  train  the  disturbing  element  and  general  excitement  needed  for 
a  revglutiou. 

It  is  not  so  atrangc  that  such  a  theory  of  dual  government  should  have 
been  devtscti,  or  even  for  a  long  time  maititaiiied,  in  ilio  interest  of 
usurping  Mayors  of  the  Palace  nud  eonsjiiriug  nobles,  siuoc  wc  know  that 
a  similar  state  of  things  prevailed,  though  only  for  a  couple  of  geuera- 
tious,  iu  the  seventh  aud  eighth  ceuturiea,  with  the  desccudauts  of  Clovis, 
when  Karl  Martel,  or  "  Charles  the  Hammer"  (a  title  he  seems  to  hare 
well  dcaervedj,  first  exercised  the  functions  of  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
J3ut  ho  was  succeeded  by  Pepin  only,  for  already  iu  757  the  old 
dyuasty  of  Clovis  had  died  out  from  the  public  mind,  though  alive  in  a 
cloister^  and  a  Pope  foand  that  the  time  waa  come  to  crown  him 
King  of  the  Franks,  saying,  "  It  was  right  that  the  kingly  title  should 
rest  where  the  kingly  power  now  Is,*'  and  thus  substituted  a  strong 
reality  for  a  ahodowy  sceptre.  In  Japan  it  was  not  so ;  and  here  we 
tread  on  different  ground.  The  system  of  govcnimeut  and  usurpation, 
which  could  not  endure  for  one  century  in  Eimjpe,  survived  iu  Jajiatt 
more  than  eight,  and  to  all  appearance  would  still  have  coutinued, 
but  for  the  forcible  intcrpo»tion  of  a  foreign  clement,  which  introduced 
a  motor  power  of  greater  energy,  and  one  rendering  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  a  dual  system  of  government,  the  shadow  and  the  substance, 
no  longer  possible.  "Whether  the  whole  fabric  would  have  given  way  by 
inherent  vices  in  the  feudal  institutions  and  the  usurped  nature  of  the 
Sb^gunate,  in  its  turn  subject  to  cffetcncss,  if  no  such  alien  and 
disturbing  |iower  had  been  in  (jucstidn,  may  be  doubtful.  To  all  appear- 
ance, when  Commodore  Penry  first  appeared  iu  the  Bay  of  Yedo  with 
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his  squadron,  for  "purposes  of  peaceful  iiegotiatioii" — accordtug  to  tbe 
American  historians  of  that  expedition — the  Japanese  subjecta  under  the 
rank  of  Daimios,  and  Karos  and  Samund— i.e.,  farmers,  trmlitrft,  iM:asaut£, 
and  artisans — wcrn  satisfied  with  the  Govcrnmeut  as  it  existed  tkeu-  AU 
tlie  troubles  that  succeeded  the  signing  of  the  American  treaty  Trem  un- 
doubtedly caiLscd  by  the  aversion  of  the  Kokusbiu  and  Tozama  l>aicuiu3, 
and  tbe  Kugc  of  tbe  Court  at  JIi<^o,  to  forcigu  intrusion  and  interfereucvv 
and  the  violation  of  their  ancient  law*  and  traditions.  If  the  lyoooa 
could  have  expelled  all  foreigners^  as  his  ancestor  did  in  the  scvcntccnih 
century,  or  immured  a  small  remnant  in  the  prison  limits  of  Dccixna^  oa  he 
did  tbe  Dutch  after  sending  the  rest  away,  be  would  In  all  likelihood  have 
I)ccn  left  in  undisturl>ed  possession  of  his  authority  (be  or  some  successor 
chosen  from  the  same  stock)^  although  the  stem  and  jealous  role  the 
T)-coons  hodm  succcssiou  maintained  over  all  the  territorial  nobles,  oat- 
side  uf  their  own  feudatories,  could  uot  be  othenvtse  than  irksoiue  and 
galling.  It  was  the  indignities  suffered  by  these.and  tbe  disturbance  among 
tlteir  armed  retainers,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  more,  perhaps,  than 
a  national  feeling  of  aversion,  to  the  presence  of  foreigners  in  the  laud, 
vhicU  rapidly  fostered  the  germs  of  discoutcut,  and  roused  a  spirit  of 
resistance  and  relicUiou  in  all  the  Daimio  and  armed  classes— coDatituUn]^ 
tbe  great  body  of  fcudul  retainers  maintained  iu  idleness  by  the  grv«t 
Daimios,  and  amounting,  it  has  been  estimated,  to  some  500,000  in 
number,  with  their  families.  Certain  it  is,  that,  apart  fruiu  sentiments 
of  national  pride,  there  was  much  pressure  felt  by  these  classes  more 
especially,  from  the  influence  of  a  nuddenly  developed  trade  and  foreign 
demand  the  country  was  wholly  unprepared  to  meet,  which  raided  I  be 
price  of  rice*  and  «ilk,  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  precious  metaU  gold 
and  silver,  and  reduced  many  to  poverty  who  had  previously  lived  in 
houoor  and  comfort 


IV. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with  tbe  further  consideratiou  of  thr 
circumstances  attending  the  first  advent  of  foreigners,  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  treaties  under  the  guns  of  foreign  ships,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  these  treaties  had  to  be  carried  into  efl'oet  by  the  diplomatic 
missions  subsequently  located  in  the  Tycoon's  capital,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  he  a  clear  impression  of  the  actual  statu  of  the  uaass  of  the 
population,  including  the  agricultural,  artisan,  and  trading  classes,  forming 
the  great  bulk,  though  not  the  most  inHucutial  part,  of  the  nation. 

Any  one  familinr  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  iu  Europe,  and 
more  especially  pprha|»  in  France,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fiftectith  cen- 
turies, while  the  feudal  system  was  in  full  development  and  formed  the 
chief  characteristic  uf  the  period,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  ilie 
curiously  identical  forms  developed  in  like  manner  and  during  the  same 

*  AH  ramiMi  and  autu  w«re  Hsaased  by  koku  t>f  riua,  Mjual  to  513  busbsU.  'ilio 
svcrsn  \incK  iii  ISSU  wu  («ly  ?  Wo.  or  uy  \i  at  4t.  64.,  mokiu^  9t.\  wkcnu  in  186D  it 
WM  Bbouh  9(  Wo,  ur  My  4:^,  iniir«  tUu>  four  timea  aa  much. 
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in  l1ie9C  isolated  isles  frioging  tUc  great  Asiatic  continent  at  its 
furthest  eastern  extremity,  tbu  vcrf  existeuce  of  which  was  nnkiiovn 
to  Europe  until  Marco  Polo's  travels  iu  the  twelfth  centtiry  to  China 
revciUed  to  a  half-iucrcdutous  world  the  fact  iu  the  description  he  gave 
of  tlie  island  kingdom  of  Chipaugu,  as  known  to  the  Chinese.  For  it 
has  hocu  woll  observed  that  the  feudal  systeui  was  uowhere  the  result 
of  any  logislator'd  institution,  but  the  tiaturul  growth  of  the  circum- 
Btaucea  in  which  people  were  placed,  and  the  priuciplcs  uuderlyiug  such 
growth  consisted  in  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  protection  and  obedience. 
This  is  the  true  point  of  viuw  from  which  to  consider  the  growth  of  a 
feudal  state  of  society  in  all  countries,  and  sutliciently  accounts  for  the 
othttrwise  strange  identity  of  form  and  objects  wherever  it  has  been  found. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  iu  trance' — 

"As  long  as  the  superior  afforded  security  agaliut  oppression,  and  guaranteed 

the  inferior  iu  die  possossion  of  his  iiiodii,  lie  was  liound  tu  assist  bis  lord  by 

every  means  in  liis  power.     Hue,  on  the  otJivr  liimd,  as  bug  us  the  inferior  was 

rendy  to  perform  the  servic«s  r<.*(.|uirfO,  liis  lurJ  wu^i  vqtuilly  bouud  to  guard  liiui 

from  all  wroug.     Tbo  whuiti  cuunU-y  was  distributail  un  tuv^u  conditiuus,     Thv 

Lfcii^  was  nominally  llie  lord  of  ull  ihu  6oi!.     I'otiiuns  of  tliis  won:  held  by 

P.great  proprietor*,  who  vowed  subaii»iou  ami  t^rvive,  aid  iu  waj-,  uod  counsel 

in  peace,  in   rotiiru  fur  their  vast  douuuDs,  and  tUo  serfo  and  towiuunun  who 

occupied  tho  ground.     Thcso  groat  pruprivtors,  Lowuver.  ha'l  others  dependent 

,  U{>ou  ihcu),  to  whom  they  allotted,  in  a  similnr  wny,  and  un  similar  coiiditionis 

tporiioos  of  the  doinaiu.      Tiiese  again  subdivided    l}ii;ir  pordon  among  still 

liroallur  holders,  till  there  was  no  mora  land  to  n^gii  in  fief — that  ib,  on  feudal 

'  terms;  and  ihna  tlio  great  hierarchy  went  on  and  on,  from  the  occupant  of  a  few 

hundred  acrea  and  a  rugj^d  tower  to  the  possessor  of  miles  of  mouiitnin  and 

{iluin,  and  tlui  great  princt>s  who  hold  whole  provinces  In  their  hands,  till  linally 

it  rtncbed  the  Sovereign  himself, — unapproachable  in  the  theory  of  his  grandeur 

snd  power,  but  dependent  in  practice  for  his  influence  and  authority  on  the 

nunibt'r  of  his  own  personal  retainers,  and  tho  wealth  of  hia  hereditary  domains." 

Nothing  to  be  extracted  from  the  native  biatoriaus  of  Japan,  or 
writers  ou  the  growth  and  gradual  development  of  the  feudal  system  in 
that  country,  so  plainly  and  exactly  describca  the  condiHon  of  things 
down  to  the  epoch  marked  by  the  tiegotiatiou  of  treaties  with  foreign 
jwers. 

Like  the  kings  in  the  Wust,  the  Mikado  was  "  crowned  as  the  visible 
and  heaTeu-appoiuted  chieftain  of  all  the  n»t,  and  tho  estates  of  his 
liegemen  lapsed  into  his  hands  on  breach  of  covenant  and  acta  of 
rebellion  and  treason,  and  un  failure  of  hcira.  Only  iu  the  Japanese 
[case  it  was  the  Tycoon,  not  the  titiUar  sovereign  lord  of  all,  that  reaped 
the  benefit  of  such  la|i3C>i,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  curb  the  ambition 
and  control  the  [tower  uf  disturbance  of  alt  the  Daimios  hy  erippliug 
and  disabling  them  with  mntcta  and  confiscations  in  the  suzerain's 
uamc.  As  for  tlic  iMikado  htni>«clf  and  the  maintenance  of  his  Court, 
he  was  assigned  the  rorcnnu  derivable  from  his  capital  of  Mioco^ 
which,  according  to  native  authorities,  was  far  from  adequate.      He  was 

•  Hi»Uir>*  o(  PVUM,  from  Ull^  iruUrtt  Times  tii    I84&      Oy  tlii-   lU-v.  J»m»  WhiUj, 
knlbor  al  "  Tbe  KigklMB  Cbriatikn  Cvataric*."      Ouo  ruL     W.  BL«ckww)d  &  Swu  :   ISM. 
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Ihus  Bubjected  to  niaoy  of  tlic  loucrtes  of  a  itpleudid  poverty,  okod  oat 
not  unCrequcntly  by  the  bc«tow«l  of  title*  awA  rank  in  retom  for  solid 
guerdon,  tu  the  form  of  gift*  t>r  oflcriiigs  iu  money. 

So  far  M  Uie  rarying  tenure  of  land  lias  been  mndc  out  from  native 
wrilfra  and  other  sources,  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  agricnltiind 
populutiou  was  not  bad  upon  tho  whole.  Nor  i»  there  any  evidence 
that,  notwithBtanding  some  liability  to  oppreasire  taxation  from  their 
foudiil  lord  uud  the  oecasionul  nipaeity  of  his  retaincn,  there  existed 
any  widL-'sprcad  diM»>ntcnt  iu  this  class.  The  share  left  to  ibc  cul- 
tivator uf  the  produce  of  the  land  varied  from  four-tenths  to  aix-tcntlw. 

The  peasants,  whatever  may  be  the  disadruuta^s  or  drawbacks  attend* 
iiig  the  aasesBinents  and  taxation,  it  ap|tears,  "  naturally  hoUl  to  their 
land  (much  as  the  Irish  cotter  does  to  his),  aud  they  look  upon  it  ««  tbeir 
jiutc  property,  which  no  superior  lord  can  touch."  "  Aak  n  country- 
I,"  Mr.  Adams  saj-s, "  as  has  been  dune  iu  my  presencw,  whetbcr  i\w. 
Govcrumout  could  not  resume  poascs&ion  of  the  laud  at  willj  and  be  will 
reply  with  indignation  that  it  cannot ;  he  will  argue  that  the  nppcr 
classes  arc  dependent  on  the  lower,  not  ihc  lower  on  the  upper  ;  aod 
that  if  the  peasants  did  not  cultivate  the  land,  the  npper  classes  would 
simply  ftarve.  In  otlicr  matters  the  peasants  are  easily  governed.*' 
M'e  see  that  iu  this  matter  of  land  tenure  "  one  touch  of  Nature  makes 
the  whole  :^orld  kin,"  and  there  seems  to  be  fjuite  a  brotherhood  of 
feeling  l)ctwccii  the  Irish  aud  tho  Japanese  tenants  as  to  fixity  of  biod 
tenure  I 

And  so  matters  went  on  peaceably  on  the  whole,  under  the  lat^^| 
Sbdguuate,  no  burning  questions  of  land  tenure  vexing  ilie  State  ;  aud, 
compared  with  the  previous  stormy  centuries  of  bloody  civil  tram,  the 
period  of  peace  maintained  under  the  Tokugnwa  dynasty  for  250  yean 
brought  proportionate  prosperity,  and  both  commerce  and  agriculture 
revived  and  nourished.  Into  this  peaceful  and  contented  life,  wc  an 
told,  "  Uic  opening  of  the  land  to  commerce  with  foreigners  fell  like 
thunderclap,"  or  rather  like  the  volcanic  eruptions  ami  eartliqtiokea  oC 
their  own  soil,  without  the  oonsolation  of  being  considered  as  either 
inevitable  or  natural  phenomena,  from  which  there  is  no  escape^  aud 
only  to  he  met  therefore  with  resignation. 

So  far  as  wc  can  judge  of  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  feeling  of 
the  different  classes  at  that  date,  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  may 
tcrions  changes,  cither  of  a  social  or  political  nature,  in  the  govcrurticut 
and  constitution  of  the  conntiy.      Probably  the  different  classes  of  the 
community  bad  their  gncvanccs ;  but  they  were  all  of  a  kind  and  degree 
which  they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  accept   with   a  good    deal 
of   ai>athy   or    resignation.     It  is    true   that,   as    re^parded   the    whole 
nation,  the  most  miuute  and  jealous  provision  was  made  for  n  system 
of  espionage  and  mutual    responsibility,  which   spread  a   network    at 
•uperritiion  over  the   Iimd,  from   the   meshes  of  which    no   individual, 
however  great  or  humble  iu  rank,  could  ever  hope  to  cacapc.     No 
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official  might  take  ooj  itep  without  l>ciDg  accompanied  bs  a  sltodow 
by  his  Ometitki,  whose  dnty  it  was  to  watch  and  report  his  pmceed- 
ings  to  some  higher  nuthonty;  aud  iu  this  boudagc,  in  which  distrust  of 
each  other  was  tht*  uatiu'al  accompauimeut,  the  whole  nation  was  hchl 
for  more  than  two  ccutiirics  and  a  half.  How  much  longer  it  might 
liavc  borne  the  5train  such  fetU'rs  must  have  created,  it  is  hard  to  aay. 
But  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed 
that  such  a  system  must  have  always  tended  to  eii^ctidcr  a  spirit  nf 
rcsistouec  and  diacontout,  which  sooner  or  later  would  explode  aud  break 
the  machinery.  A  dual  goverumciu  of  so  complicated  and  artiiiuial 
a  nature,  dct'i&cd  by  the  fears  and  astuteness  of  a  victorious  soldier 
iu  the  hour  of  his  triumphj  with  the  express  object  of  destroying  every 
moans  of  resistance  and  vestige  of  indrpcndencCj  and  thus  securing  to  his 
descendants  a  long  inheritance  of  alnolutc  power,  is  probably  unique. 
In  return,  he  promised  immunity  from  civil  war,  freedom  of  indvunry, 
within  certain  limits,  and  security  to  life  and  property,  with  a  fair 
measure  of  justice  iu  the  adnnnistration  of  the  laws — as  between  man 
and  man.  To  a  nation  .so  Ion"  torn  bv  brutal  violence  and  intcrucctnc 
fcuds^  with  life  and  property  alwayn  in  jcopanly,  the  bribe  thus  offered 
for  acquiescence  wiut  no  doubt  great.  Rut  still  it  was  a  system  which 
made  no  allowance  for  the  ceaseless  generative  power  of  a  nation,  gave  no 

[  Bccurity  for  personal  liberty  or  scope  for  the  development  of  mental  and 

'  moral  forces,  and  provided  no  safety-ralvc  or  vent  for  the  expansive 
element.  And  the  result  to  which  all  history  points  as  inevitable,  sooner 
or  later,  came  iu  a  revolution  that  swept  the  reigning  Shoguu  from  his 

.acatof  power,  and  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  obscurity.  Id  considering 
the  contributory  causes,  apart  from  the  violence  done  to  the  instinctive 
tendency  of  humau  nature  towards  expansion  aud  progress,  it  will  now 
be  evident  how  the  introduction  of  a  disturbing  clement  from  without  might 
act  like  a  charge  of  dynamite  among  combustible  materials.  The  Daimios, 

I  in  their  prluccly  possessions  aud  tra<Iitional  position,  forming  the  heads  of 
great  dans,  had  uo  real  cnjoymeut  of  their  lives;  and  however  effcto  and 
nerveless  an  oppressive  Ixjndage  may  have  made  them,  it  is  not  possible 
that  they  should  hare  been  wholly  insensible  to  their  subjection.  Living 
under  a  constant  espionage,  whether  iu  their  forced  residence  during 
half  the  year  at  Ycdo,  or  in  their  own  territories  without  their  families, 
retained  as  hostages,  the  other  half,  it  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  what  they 
could  find  in  life  worth  living  for.  Indeed,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  of  a  profound  distaste  for  what  was  left  to  them,  iu 
tlie  frequency  with  which  they  divested  themselves  of  the  shadow  of 
power,  and  its  rcspoiisibiliticK,  which  alone  were  real,  to  retire  into 
private  life,  or  a  cloutcr  with  shaven  head.  And  ranking  below  the 
chief  of  the  clau  there  wcrc^  as  has  been  showuj  various  Karus, 
councillor!!,  seerctarica,  factors,  roon  of  business,  and  the  armed  retainers 
who  had  not  this  rwiouroc — and  were  otherwise  little  inclined  to  exchango 
tlicir  actual  position  for   a  still   mora  inert  aud  unattractive  existence. 
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In  Buch  a  state  of  things  there  could  act  be  auy  lack  of  elements  of 
disturbance  and  discontent.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  self-evident,  as 
has  been  contended,  at  the  time  the  treaties  were  made,  that  the 
establishment  of  relations  and  commerce  with  this  isolated  race  must 
provoke  such  an  outbreak  of  national  hostility,  with  its  sinister  conse- 
quences, as  might  bring  a  revolution  subversive  of,  all  existing  institu- 
tions, and  the  downfall  of  the  GJovernment.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
effect,  as  we  now  know ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  forecast  of  such 
far-reaching  and  undesired  results  entered  the  minds  of  the  negotiators, 
either  Japanese  or  Foreign,  though  as  regards  the  former  we  shall  see 
thej  had  many  forebodings  of  evil. 

V. 

It  is  time  to  consider  in  what  frame  of  mind,  and  with  what  feeling, 
the  first  advances  of  foreign  powers  were  actually  met  by  the  various 
classes  of  Japanese  on  whom  we  were  about  to  force  ourselves.  Mr. 
Adams  gives  a  very  graphic  description,  from  native  accounts,  of  the 
alarm  and  confusion  created  to  the  capital  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  American  Envoy,  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  summer  of  1853,  with 
four  ships  of  war,  off  Uraga,  in  the  bay  of  Yedo. 

"  Tlie  Shijgun  lyfiyoahi,  oa  receiving  iuformation  by  a  messenger  despatched 
with  all  speed  by  the  governor  on  the  spot,  wiia  exceedingly  troubled,  and  Bum- 
moned  all  the  otQciala  to  n  council.  At  first  the  affair  seemed  so  sudden  and  so 
formidable,  that  they  were  too  alarmed  to  open  their  mouths,  but  in  the  end 
orders  were  issued  to  all  the  great  clans  to  keep  strict  watch  at  various  points  on 
the  shore,  as  it  was  possible  that  the  barbarian  vessels  might  proceed  to  commit 
acts  of  violence.  A  learned  Chinese  scholar  was  sent  to  Uraga,  had  an  interview 
with  the  American  Envoy,  and  returned  with  the  letter  (of  the  American 
Kesident),  which  expressed  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  establish  friendship 
and  intercourse  with  Japan.  Thereupon  the  Shugun  was  greatly  distressed,  and 
again  summoned  a  couucil.  He  also  asked  the  opinion  of  ihe  Daimioa.  The 
assembled  officials  were  exceedingly  disturbed,  and  nearly  broke  their  hearts 
over  consultations  which  lasted  all  day  and  all  night.  The  nobles  and  retired 
nobles  in  Yedo  were  informed  they  were  at  liberty  to  state  any  ideas  they  might 
have  on  the  subject,  and  although  they  all  gave  their  opinions,  the  diversity  of 
propositions  was  so  great  that  no  decision  was  arrived  at." 

Then  we  are  told  they  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that 
war,  for  which  by  long  disuse  they  were  totally  unprepared,  might 
break  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  the  city  of  Yedo  and  the  surround- 
ing villages  were  in  a  great  tumult,  in  anticipation  of  the  war  which 
seemed  imminent;  and  while  some  began  to  run  hither  and  thither  in 
search  of  arms,  the  people  carried  off  their  valuables  and  furniture  to  a 
distance.  Whilst  time  was  being  thus  wasted,  "  the  Knvoy  was  con- 
stantly demandiug  au  answer.  Su  at  last  they  decided  that  it  was  best 
to  arrange  the  affair  quietly,  to  give  the  foreigners  the  articles  wanted, 
and  to  put  off  sending  an  answer,  and  tell  the  Envoy  that  iu  a  matter  of 
snch  importance  to  the  State  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at  without 
mature  consideration,  and  that  he  hafl  better  go  away,  and  that  in  a 
short  time  he  would  get  a  definite  answer." 
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To  gain  time  and  tcmiwrizc  vias  not  an  unnatural  conno  for  llio 
Japanese,  in  such  a  strait,  to  adopt.  Nor  was  tUc  Commodore  Envoy 
(liK|H)scd  to  precipitate  alTaire  and  force  aii  immediate  surrender.  So  he 
agreed;  and  ecudtng  a  message  that  lie  sliould  return  the  next  sprini;, 
he  set.  sail  irith  his  four  ship  from  the  bay — lo  the  immense  relief  of 
all  alike,  people  and  officials,  in  the  capital  of  the  Tj'ooon  I  Tlic  unhappy 
Tycoon  for  Shognn),  lyeyoshi,  had  Iwen  ill  since  the  eommcnecmcnt  of 
the  sirramer,  and  such  anxioiut  moments  did  not  tend  to  liis  recovery, 
for  he  died  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  hcforc  the  shijiawcrc  well  out  of 
sight ;  and,  as  Mr.  Adams  remarks,  "  the  death  of  the  Shdgun  at  this 
particular  crisis  was  at  least  suspicious."  He  was  at  rest,  however  he 
i*ame  by  his  death  ;  but  it  was  an  ominous  commencement  for  tliat  frienilly 
intercourse  it  was  desired  to  establish,  and  his  son  ly&ada,  the  I3th 
of  the  Tokugawa  line,  succeeded  to  a  troubled  inheritance.  Nor  was 
the  respite  long,  for  early  in  18.i4.  Commodorp  Perry  returned  with  his 
squndrtm,  and  the  question  of  acceding  to  his  demands  had  to  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  was  hotly  debated  in  council. 

Tlie  old  Prince  of  ^lito,  the  most  powerful  of  the  dynastic  clau  of 
Tolcugawa,  which  forming  three  branches  of  the  descendants  of  the  founder 
furnished  the  occupants  of  the  Shigunatc,  was  opposed  to  all  coneessiona, 
and  contended  that  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  Japan  would  ruin 
it.  "At  first,"  he  said,  "  they  will  give  us  philosophical  instruments, 
I  xnaebincry,  and  other  curiosities ;  will  talte  ignorant  people  in  ;  and  tratle 
being  their  chief  object,  they  will  manage  bit  by  bit  to  impovcrisli  the 
country  ;  after  which  they  will  treat  ns  just  as  they  like — perhaps  behave 
with  the  greatest  rudeness  and  insult  us,  and  tnd  hy  fttaUQtring  up 
Japan.  If  we  do  not  drive  them  away  now,  we  shall  never  have  another 
opportunity.  If  wc  now  resort  to  a  dilatory  method  of  proceeding,  we 
shall  regret  it  aftcrwanls  when  it  will  be  of  no  use."  Others  there 
Iwcrc  who  argued  in  a  contrary  sense,  and  said,  "If  we  try  to  drive  tliem 
'away  they  will  immediately  commence  hostilities,  and  then  wc  shall 
be  obliged  to  fight.  If  wc  ouce  get  into  a  dispute,  wo  shall  have  ao 
enemy  to  iight  who  will  not  be  easily  disposed  of.  He  does  not  care 
bow  long  he  will  have  to  spend  over  it,  but  he  will  come  with  several 
myriads  of  men-of-war  and  surround  our  shores  completely ;  liowever 
hirgc  a  number  of  ships  we  might  destroy,  he  is  bo  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing  that  he  would  not  care  iu  the  least.  In  time,  the  country 
viould  Ih!  put  tu  an  immense  ex^ieuse  and  the  people  plunged  in  misery. 
Rather  than  allow  this,  as  ice  are  not  the  njualg  of  forei^nert  in  Um 
mechanicai  arts,  M  us  have  intei-course  with  forciga  countries,  /efirn  tUdr 
(IriU  OHd  tacUcn,  and,  when  we  have  made  (he  nation  as  united  as  «« 
Jamihj,  vrv  shall  be  able  ti  go  abrvaii  and  ffive  lands  in  foreign  coantne* 
to  those  who  have  distinguished  thtmselves  in  battle." 

These  are  the  worfis  put  into  the  months  of  the  Daimlos  and  Shdguu'i 
uflicials  by  the  native  autliur  tjuotrd.  lluw  far  (hey  may  he  relied  upon 
as  strictly  accurate,  shorthand  reporters  not  having  at  that  time  been 
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iniroducfld  with  other  AVestcra  improvement*,  wc  cannot  toll.  It 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  arguments  here  produced  on  the  t*< 
sides  ol'  the  question,  and  which  I  have  put  in  italics,  fairly  rcprescol 
the  opiuioua  maiutaincd  by  the  tvo  parties  vhich  divided  the  Stat4 
and  finnlly  riinhed  into  a  cjril  war  for  n  6nBl  arbitrament  betweea^ 
them,  involving-  tlie  doatructioD  of  the  Sb6gunatc  and  with  it  the  vh(4e 
framework  of  feudalism  and  a  dual  government  by  nn  immnred 
Suzerain  in  Kioto  and  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  at  Yedo.  Tlie  only  part 
of  ihr  prnt^ramnic  of  the  old  couscr\'ativc  Mito  party  not  carried  oat 
was  the  expubion  of  all  foreigners,  or  their  cxtcrminntton — and  that^J 
thankfl  to  the  rcsolntc  action  of  foreign  Powers  at  Kagoahima 
Shimononclli  and  the  capital,  ao  strongly  condemned  by  Sir  K. 
wiu  averted.  All  the  attempts  to  carry  out  this  object  of  the  Choshii 
Tosa,  and  Satsuma  Icaf^uc  nvcre  only  thus  sncoesiifully  frustrated. 

Eventually,  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  was  concluded  and 
signed,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sh<\gun,  on  the  31st  of  March,  11 
under  the  supposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  Kuvoy  that  lie 
treating  with  the  Sovereign  of  Japan  in  the  person  of  the  Tycoon, 
this  initial  mistake,  fonndefl  on  ignorance  of  the  people  he  irafi  dealini 
with,  and  from  the  wilful  deception  practised  at  the  time  nnd  long  af 
by  the  Tycoon's  council  in  assuming  the  supreme  authority,  each  parti 
• — the  foreigner  and  the  Japanese — was  plarcd  in  a  false  positioaj 
which  led,  by  a  logical  sequence,  to  all  the  confusion,  rioleucc^  and 
disaster,  culminating  later  in  a  civil  war  and  revolution. 

Treaties  with  other  Foreign  Powers  soon  followed  aa  a  matter 
course.  When  the  United  States  had  broken  down  the  barriers 
exclusion,  it  iras  impossible  that  other  States  should  not  enter 
gates  thus  opened  for  commerce  and  treaty  relations.  Nevcrtlioless,  tl 
Japanese  bad  some  breathing  time  allowed  them,  by  an  othcrwi 
relentless  Nemesis,  in  which  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  neii 
future  now  lying  clearly  before  them,  of  uuTestrictcd  intercourte 
and  trade  with  foreign  nations,— if  only  they  had  heta  able  to  find 
among  their  leaders  political  sagacity  and  euei^  to  profit  bj  Uie 
interval  in  making  adeiiiiate  provision  for  such,  t-haugos  in  their 
divided  Government  as  the  emergency  required.  But  it  was  liardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  sudiieu  contact  of  two  kinds  of  governnieiit  nnd 
tocial  orgauization,  so  widely  different  as  the  Japanese  and  the  Wosteri 
world  presented,  could  take  place  without  a  collision  and  couflt< 
The  friendly  hand  of  modern  civilization,  stretched  to  them  in  the  dipU 
matie  guise  of  a  naval  envoy,  met  the  grip  of  the  mailed  feudatory  of  th^ 
Middle  Agesj  and  the  gap  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  niuctcenti 
centuries  was  altogether  too  wide  to  be  bridged  over  in  a  day  or  bv 
single  effort.  It  has  becu  said  that  the  notions  of  loyalty,  of  bonoar, 
nobility,  and  of  the  importaucc,  socially  and  politically,  of  landed  ovi 
other  properly,  are  the  most  striking  of  the  feelings  which  may  be  coi 
sidered  to  have  taken  their  birth  from  the  feudal  system,  and  these  notioi 


are  opposed  to  the  teodency  of  tbe  comracrdal  and  mauufacturiug 
spiritj  which  has  bceu  the  great  rooriag  power  of  the  world  since  tho 
decline  of  feudal  iostitulioiiv.  Tbe^e  tiro  great  forces,  iu  their  full 
dcvclopmeut,  with  conflictiug  aims  and  requirements,  were  nafortunately 
destined  to  meet  in  this  last  home  of  fcudaliBm. 

The  fir«l  stflp  having  beou  taken  without  consulting  the  Mikado, 
vhoec  sanction,  nevertheless,  the  Shi^gun'a  Council  felt  was  essential  to 
give  validity  to  the  Treaty,  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  their  na- 
authorizcd  arts,  they  sent  messengers  to  Kioto  to  communicate  what  had 
happened.  They  urged  that  affairs  had  reached  aitcb  a  condition  that 
they  had  been  obligcfl  to  grant  a  treaty  whereby  ports  would  he  opened 
to  forrigncraj  and  they  ardently  desired  that  the  Kmperor  and  Shogun 
should  come  to  a  good  understanding  on  the  subject,  and  that  his 
Majesty  would  give  his  approval  antl  ratify  the  treaty  ond  trwle  regu- 
lations. 

It  was  not  to  bo,  however.  The  Kmpcror,  mnch  disturbed,  called  a 
Couucil,  which  was  attended  by  a  number  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
Kuges,  and  others,  and,  it  is  reported,  much  violent  langungc  was  U8C«[. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  assembled  Council  was 
adverse  to  any  consent  of  the  Mikado's,  and  tbe  messenger  from  Ycdo 
was  iufbrmcd  that  treaties  with  fureigners  could  not  be  sanctioned. 
Thus  ended  the  first  act  of  the  national  dnimn.  The  die  was  now  cast 
which  determined  the  future  course  of  cventa  and  the  destiny  of 
Japan. 

Still  it  was  not  antil  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  four  years  that  the 
next  forward  step  was  made  hy  foreign  powers,  when  Lord  KIgiri 
appcare-d,  after  tho  close  nf  tbe  war  in  China,  in  July,  1858,  aa 
Ambassador,  with  propositions  on  tho  part  of  Orcat  Itritaiu  for  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commeree.  lie  was  unaccompanied  by  any  squadron,  and 
came  with  a  present  in  hi^t  hand  in  the  shape  of  a  stcnTii-yncht,  from 
the  dueen  of  Kngland  to  the  Tycoon  of  Japan,  in  token  of  goodwill. 
There  was,  indceil,  no  neewaity  for  a  diiplny  of  force.  The  American 
MiniBtcr,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  who  had  been  located  at  the  isolated 
portof  Shimodasnbwqnent  to  the  signature  of  Commodore  Perry's  treaty 
in  ISS*,  had  seen  hisnppnrtniiityof  enfranchisement  from  tho  prison-like 
seclusion  in  whieli  he  bad  vegetated  so  long,  aud  taken  care  to  make  the 
Government  of  the  Tycoon  aware  of  the  victorious  progress  of  the  allied 
forces  to  the  gates  of  Peking,  and  the  treaties  imj)0?cd  upon  the  Cliioese. 
Even  if  the  echo  of  their  gnns  had  not  reached  the  ear*  of  the  Japanese 
without  such  help,  tt  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  come  to  their  know- 
Ictlgc,  and  prepared  them  for  a  demand  to  enter  into  more  treaties. 
And  Mr.  Harris,  no  doubt,  saved  himself  aud  the  T^-coon's  advisers 
some  trouble  by  providing  them  with  the  text  of  the  English  aud 
French  treaties,  accompanied  with  a  sugwestiori  that  they  had  better 
enter  into  a  similar  treaty  at  once  with  the  United  States,  as  a  bar  to 
any  more  nnpalatable   or   less   reasonable  demands  on   the   part  of 
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Kiijllaud  and  France,  flushed  witb  victory  over  the  grent  power  of  Chiu*. 
It  was  what  BomE  of  Mr.  Harris's  couDtrjraen  might  call  a.  '•  smart" 
strobe  of  business  or  diplomacy,  to  use  the  guns  and  auoccsaos  of  other 
foreign  Powers  to  cover  his  own  advances,  and,  without  ficmf;  a  sliot  or 
bringing  a  single  sliip  to  bear  upon  the  situation,  snatch  a  duplicate 
of  the  Chinese  treaties  frotn  the  fears  of  his  Japanese  frieuds  wj 
cleverly  worked  upon,  before  cither  British  or  French  envoys  could 
arrive.  We  had  little  cause  of  complaint,  for,  although  the  J^ugliKh 
and  their  allies  may  have  had  attributed  to  them,  withont  warrant, 
intentions  and  a  course  of  forcible  action  not  really  contemplated, 
saved  perhaps,  to  all  parties,  and  treaties  were  entered  iot 
without  ohjcctioti  in  the  next  few  months  Mith  all  the  princiiml  Powers 
of  Europe. 

If  the  Japanese  had  been  given  to  superstition  and  the  study  of  onacni 
there  were  not  wanting  mauy  of  most  siuistcr  aspect  in  these  iutcrvooing 
years  between  the  signing  of  the  first  and  second  ircatieA  with  thi;  Uuited 
States.     Not  only  had  the  Tycoon,  lycyosbi,  who  outered  into  the  first, 
Iwen  carried  olT  the  scene  while  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry,  but  Natun* 
seemed  to  conspire  with  the  clemeatii  and  add  to  the  general  disttirbnnce 
of  men's  minds  uud  feelingof  insecurity, convulsing  the  cart  k  with  vulcanic 
shocks  and  {illtng  the  air  with  pestilence  as  if  in  evil  presage  of  tronblea 
yet  to  come.    A  succession  of  unusually  severe  earthquakes  desolated  tli 
provinces  of  the   South,  and   on   one  occasion,  Sir  E.  Kcetl   aays,   " 
tremendous  earth-wave  passed,  heaving  the  laud  like  water  iuto  wave*, 
opening  the  ground  iu  many  places,  throwing  up  mud  and  water^  roltini 
the  sea  in  u|H;n  the  shore  aud  sweeping  off  the  people,  driving  the  o< 
up  the  rivers  and  tluudiug  the  counti^',  bringing  landslips  down  ftom  th 
mountains,  casting  down  the  cities  and  setting  them  on  fire,  and  lik< 
vise  converting  400  miles  of  country  into  a  scene  of  desulAtion  an^ 
ruin.     In   one   night  seventy  separate  shocks  occurred,  and    in    foui 
teen  months  more   than  800  had  to  be  endurctl."     During  this   tii 
Yedu  itself  was  visited  by  one  of  the  worst,  which   threw  duwQ    li,( 
dwelling-houses  and  nearly  2,000  of  the  fire-proof  store- houaea.     lO-J/ 
people  arc  rejKirtcd  to  have  lost   their  lives.     A  Itussiau    frig'ate,  tin 
Diana,  lying  in  the  port  of  Shimoda,  was  caught  up  by  the  Boa  in  one' 
of  these  fearful  earthquakes,  whirled  round  and  round  forty-tlircc  time* 
in  thirty  niiuutcsj  and  flung  upon  the  shore  with  such  violence  that  »hc 
suffered    irreparable   injuries.     Tlie  earthquake  which  shook    Yrdn  wo 
terribly  iu  IK&j  was  succeeded  in  185G  by  a  storm  in  which    100,000 
lives  were  lost;  while  iu  1838  cholera  swept  through  the  laud,    am 
alxiut  30,000  people  died  in  Vcdo  aloue.     And,  again,  wbdc   the  nei 
treaties  were  under  signature,  August  15,  1858,  aSh6giw  (lyiSKadn}  dii 
suddenly,  as  if  a  fuiilier  victim  wus  required  for  immolation  on  the  aJlar] 
of  tlie  outraged  goda  of  Japan. 

lydsada  had  no   heirs,  and  a  great  discussion  arose  at   this    mosl 
rritical  period  as  Iu  who,  ont  of  the  three  families  of  Uwari,  Miko^  nud 
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Kiu!)1iiu,  from  whom  alone  llic  cboice  could  Tjo  mwlc,  as  descendants  of 
tUc  founder  of  Ibc  Tokugawa  dynaBty,  was  to  succeed  him  ?  Tlic  old 
Prince  of  Mito.  the  bitter  but  conststent  enemy  of  all  foreign  treaties 
and  iulercounH;,  wished  his  newnth  son  should  be  chosen,  and  a 
strong  party  favoured  hia  choice ;  but  the  Regent  li  Kamon  no  Kami, 
who  had  hcon  at  tlio  houd  of  the  deceased  Shdpiu's  government, 
vrouhl  not  give  his  con»eut,  allegiug  that  his  late  lord  liad  desired 
lyeuiofthi,  of  the  Kiushiu  fuuiily,  aud  he  eventually  secured  the  election 
of  the  latter,  a  boy  of  twelve  yearn  of  age. 


VI. 

From  this  date  we  enter  on  a  new  and  bloodstained  path,  leading 
through  a  long  series  of  mm-ders  and  assassiuations,  attempted  or 
successful,  in  rapid  succession  and  extending  orcr  many  years,  during 
which  a  great  number  of  defenceless  foreigners  were  cut  down  and 
butchered  in  the  open  streets  and  highways,  and  even  in  tlic  Legations, 
both  by  day  and  night.  Twice  the  British  Legation  was  attacked,  and  on 
the  iirst  occasion  carried  by  storm  and  held  for  some  time  by  a  band 
of  armed  Rouius,  iiUhough  a  Japanese  guard  of  150  men  was  there,  who 
allowed  them  undisturbed  access  iu  the  Hrbt  instance.  Sir  Edward  Keed 
couteuds  that  this  guard  was  not  to  blame,  seeing  that  iu  the  end. 
they  awoke  and  despatched  some  of  the  assailants.  But  Sir  Edward 
might  view  the  matter  differently  if  he  had  been  inside  (liC  Legation 
that  night,  antl  felt  that  his  assailants  were  allowed  to  scale  the  walls 
and  advance  up  an  avenue  300  paces  luug,  killing  a  gatekeeper  and  a 
watch-dog  ou  the  way,  wholly  uumolested,  aud  then  left  in  full  posses- 
sion for  some  ten  minutes — time  enough  to  have  carried  out  their  fell 
purpose,  aud  cut  the  throats  of  every  one  of  the  inmates,  had  they  not 
cucouutercd  some  of  these,  and  then  missed  their  way  through  th& 
rooms  and  passages  in  the  dark. 

No  foreigner  could  feel  secure  of  his  life  from  day  to  day,  aud  the 
members  of  the  Korcigu  I-egatioiis,more  especially.were  under  a  perpetual 
menace  of  assassination.  A  Japanese  linguist  attached  to  the  British 
Legation  was  run  through  the  body  as  he  was  standing  by  the  flag- 
staff at  the  Legation  gate  in  broad  daylight,  A  servant  of  the  French 
iu  like  manner  was  attacked  by  a  two-sworded  assailant  at  the  gate, 
but,  drawing  his  revolver,  escaped  with  a  severe  wound.  The  secretary 
to  the  American  Legation  was  cut  to  pieces  iu  the  streets  one  night 
as  he  was  riding  home  from  the  Prussian  Legation  with  an  escort. 
But  the  list  is  too  lung  for  enumeration  iu  our  space.  The  Regent  It 
Kamon  no  Kami  was  not  exempt  from  the  same  danger.  Jie  also  was  set 
upon  by  an  armed  baud,  in  the  midst  of  his  retainers,  as  he  was  entering 
the  gate  of  the  T^'coou's  castle  one  morning,  aud  his  head  was  cut  off, 
mhile  a  desperate  melee  was  going  ou  around  his  noriraon.  TJic  cn(i 
Tpas  not  yet,  aud  these  were  only  the  prelimiuary  steps  to  a  bloody  and 
protracted  civil  war,  the  last  act  of  which  was  the  almost  total  cxter> 
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miaation  of  the  fighting  meu  of  the  Satsuma  clau.  Many  of  the  tud- 
deots  showed  the  same  spirit  of  ferocity  which  marked  the  earlier 
strugglea  of  the  rival  houses  fighting  for  the  supremacy,  to  be  secured 
only  by  the  deatmction  of  their  eaeaubs.  The  spirit  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Hoii»e  of  Hei  titill  seemed  to  sun'ivein  fuU  fufoe  in  these  modem 
representative!',  nhose  dying  regret  wa^  that  he  had  nut  his  enemy's 
hend  to  rejoice  his  spirit !  Of  htm  it  n  recorded  that  he  delirored 
himself  before  his  death  in  the  following  characteristic  terms : — 

"  He  thnt  is  horn  munt  noccasnrily  dtc.  Why  should  I  niond  expect  to  oscapa  f 
Sinix'  the  period  afBioji  (1 1^9)  I  have  rendered  aerriocH  to  the  Imperial  Hooso, 
and  have  ruled  the  empire  absolutely.  My  rank  has  been  the  bigli<!st  to  which  a 
subject  can  attain,  and  I  stand  in  the  rcLitirtn  ofgrandfiither  to  the  Kmpcror  by 
his  niother'a  side.  WhaX  should  I  liaye  to  romplniu  of?  What  I  coniplnin  of  ia 
that  I  must  (Up  witbont  meinj^  the  head  of  Minnmoto  no  Yo-thomo.  After  1  die 
do  not  prrform  Buddhist  ritci  fnr  me,  do  not  rend  the  titur^cs  for  me,  bnt  simply 
cut  ofTMinmnoto  no  Yo.4itonio'«  h«jil  for  mc,  anrl  liuig  it  up  b«rnr«  n\y  tOmb. 
Let  all  my  nlllipring  and  retainer!  oboy  my  \Yor<Is  aiul  notdnre  to  neglect  tfaent.'* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  held  to  he  some  small  justification  of  this  liestlien 
desire  for  his  chief  enemy's  licad,  that  he  had  evidently  formed  a  \erj 
just  estimate  of  that  enemy's  dispositiou,  for  the  danger  he  anticipated 
actually  overtook  liis  house  and  nil  his  descendants,  who  were  destroyed 
by  this  same  Vositomo,  one  of  the  heroic  characters  of  Japanese  history. 

With  the  civil  war  that  followed,  in  18A5,  and  all  its  moving  incidoQts, 
up  to  tlic  deposition  of  the  surviving  ShAgtm  and  the  rcatoration  to 
power  of  the  Mikado  (1868),  it  jr  uot  Decenary  to  occupy  time  or  apaoo 
here.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Moundcy  together  have,  in  thcirVcvcral  works 
already  cilcd,  left  very  earcfally- written  historiex,  derived  fmm  «ll  tfao 
best  sources,  official  and  private,  and  to  them  the  reader  may  safety  be 
referred  as  standard  works  of  authority.  Sir  Edward  Uccd  haa  also 
given  UB  his  version  both  of  the  early  and  the  later  history  of  Japau> 
with  something  less  of  authority  and  care  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  facta. 
That  which  remains  is  to  give  some  data  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
great  national  struggle,  in  which  foreign  elements  have  played  so 
prominent  a  part,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  progress  made  during 
the  ten  years  since  the  Mikado's  assumption  of  power. 


vn. 

FtAnnce  is  generally  the  6rst  slwal  on  which  Governments  hroti^t 
into  ]>ower  by  a  revolution  arc  apt  to  strand.  And  no  doubt  Japan 
has  its  diffictdtie:!  in  thix  direction.  The  contraction  of  a  public  debt 
seems  also  to  be  one  of  the  BrAt  rcsulti  of  the  adoption  of  Western 
forma  of  Government  and  civilization  by  Asiatic  States.  And  Japan 
has  formed  no  CTCcptioii  to  this  rule.  The  raarvol  would  have  been  if 
it  had,  ttceing  that  the  last  episode  of  the  civil  war,  the  Satstima  iiunrroc- 
tion,  cost  more  than  £8,000,000,  nod  that  one  of  the  earliest  atepa 
consequent  on  tlic  surrender  br  the  Dairaios  of  all  their  land  and 
revcnuca  was  to  find  funds  out  of  which  to  proTide  annual  incomes,  not 
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ouly  for  tlic  Daiinioa  themselves,  but  for  a  locust  lio«t  of  ret»iDers  of 
varioiis  degrees.  Neither  slep  took  iromcJiatc  effect,  and  the  Daimios 
\vcrc  alloircd  to  retain  both  their  rcvcuiie^  and  Hdiaiitiati'Mtivc  ntithoritj^j 
untilj  by  adccre*  iii  Aug^ust,  1871,thejr  authority  was  formally  uboluhcdj. 
and  their  admtuUtrattre  powers  were  vested  iu  ollieiuU  uppuiuted  by 
the  Mikado,  while  at  the  same  time  their  revenues  were  rcdueed  to 
ooe-teuth  otthe  QJTifejrwt/ value  of  their  respective  estates.  This  uupre- 
cedeiited  eveut  iu  the  history  of  auy  country^ viz.,  the  suiTcudcr  on  the 
part  of  a  whole  class  of  uobles  of  their  barouiul  authority,  territories, 
and  revenues  for  the  patriotic  object  of  coDsulidatiiig  and  furuishiug  with 
mcauM  the  central  power  of  the  State,  dcmauded  e^ual  care  iu  that 
authority  to  expose  Iheui  to  do  nuoecossary  privations.  Tlie  charges  upou 
the  treasury  were  found  so  grievous,  however,  and  bore  so  heavily  ou  the 
people,  that  iu  the  year  187G  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  some  nidiual  measures  for  the  compulsory  commutation  of  all 
the  hereditary  pensious  aud  allowaQccs  of  the  cx-Daimtos  aud  Samurai. 
The  rate  of  commutation  varied  from  5vc  years'  purchase  for  the  lurjjest, 
to  fourteen  years'  for  the  smallest,  peusioos.  The  total  number  of 
pensioners  was  at  this  time  318,438,  of  which  only  586,  nearly  all 
uobles,  had  peosioos  of  above  $1,000.  This  was  a  bold  andsomewhat 
hazardous  measure,  however  necessary  iu  the  interest  of  tlic  great  bady 
of  the  agricaltural  and  trading  classes,  as  the  only  meaus  of  lighteu- 
iug  the  burdens  of  the  15,000,000  cultivators  cf  the  soil,  whom  it 
was  thcii'  interest  to  conciliate  by  means  uf  a  reduction  of  the  Laud 
Tax.  To  ntiify  the  financial  system  of  the  whole  empire  from  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  the  system  iu  practice  under  the  feudal  rtgime 
was,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Mouusey  observes,  a  task  of  no  ordiuiiry  difiiculty 
for  any  central  Go\'erumcnt.  This,  however,  was  effected  iu  the  course  of 
a  surprisingly  short  time,  aud  enabled  them  to  present  a  Runncinl  budget 
for  1877-8  showing  a  balanced  statement  of  i-e venue  and  expenditure  of 
£10,250.000. 

In  1875-76  the  National  Debt  was  about  £9.000,000,  some 
£3,000,000  of  which  was  raised  in  Londou,  whilst  the  amount  of 
Government  paper  money  in  circulation  was  about  j£19,Q00,000,  makiug 
the  total  debt  uf  Japuu*  nt  this  time  about  £28,000,000.  In  1877  it 
Imd  risen  to  nearly  £70,000,000.* 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  are  the  Land  Tai,  levied  by  a  valuation  tax, 
ou  a  recent  survey  of  tlircc  per  cent. — the  actual  holders  being  made,  by 
new  title<deeds,  tenants  iu  perpetuity.  All  the  minerals  below  the  surface 
are  reserved  to  the  Crown,  and  the  Mikado  is,  therefore,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  the  whole  of  Japan.  I'bia  three  per  cent,  land  tax  or  rent 
was  not,  however,  to  be  tiual,  for  the  decree  regulating  it  states  that  it: 
would  he  reduced  gradually  to  one  \kt  cent,  as  soou  v*  the  Customi' 
dues  became  sufficiently  remunerative  to  allu-<i^  it,  and  it  has  since  beoa 
reduced   (iu   1877}   to  3^  per  cent.     "At    the   time   uf  Taiku   Sama 

*  Ste  Moaiwsf,  "  .Satnuns  K«lM]Uon,"  ch«ii.  xrui.,  for  an  adiairobls  ri*ami. 
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(1585  98}  four-tenths  of  tiie  proiliicc  of  the  soil  were  exacted  by  liis 
Government,  six-tenths  being  left  to  the  eultivator,  and  tJiia  proix»rtioa 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  the  territories  of  the  Shogiins  uutil  ttieir 
extinction  iu  I8G8." 

As  a  branch  of  revenue  niid  finaune  the  Cuatoma  duties  do  not  form 
so  important  an  item  as  the  Gnvcnimciit  would  desire,  aod  licure  their 
anxiety  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  under  existing  treaties.  WUother  tfce 
adoption  of  a  higher  rate  would  really  advance  their  object  aecms  voir 
doubtful.  The  Japftncac  may  eertaiuly  claim  as  the  right  of  an  inde- 
jiendcnt  nation  a  revision  of  tlicir  commercial  treaties  with  Foreign 
Powers^  ami,  if  thry  so  please, to  try,  oa  Ibey  seem  to  dceire,  a  protcc- 
timiist  taritt' of  liigb  dutiea  in  imitation  of  their  friends  and  advif^rs  on 
the  Aracrii-an  side  of  the  Pacific;  hut  it  is  qnitc  possible  that  hy  such  a 
policy  they  irill  Bnd  they  have  only  injured  the  foreign  trade  without 
benefiting  their  own  or  increasing  their  rcvcune. 

In  the  Government  Estimates  of  Ilcrenue  for  the  Huancial  year 
1879-80,  prcsnmahly  formed  upon  the  nctual  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  Customs  arc  given  under  the  following  heads : — • 

Ex|mrt  duties      ....  $895,113,000 

Import     „  .  .  .  .         I,a47,-»15,(X)0 

Miscellaucoua  rcccipte  .  .  .  38,U82,O0O 


Total 


$2,181,310,000 


Aod  the  Returns  of  Foreign  Trade,  on  which  the  larger  portion  of  the 
duties  are,  no  doubt,  levied,  give  for  the  year  ending  DL-ceoaber  31, 
1878  :— 

A  total  of  imports        .  .  .  $33,3.14^,892 

„  exports  .  .  .  26,259,4-19 


Total 


«59.593.8I  I 


The  import  trade  exceeds  that  of  any  preceding  year  by  more  than 
$2,000,000,  and  the  export  tnule  hnR  only  been  greater  iu  one  year. 
It  is  probable  that  both  trade  and  revenue  might  be  iocrrased  if  proper 
means  were  taken — not  by  the  increase  of  duties,  but  au  iinproTC 
Custom-House  Administration,  and  by  the  removal  of  restrictious  wl 
obstruct  trade  and  prevent  its  full  and  natural  development.' 

The  progress  they  have  already  made,  however,  and  are  still  ciiero^ti- 
eally  promoting,  in  the  intellectual  dcTelopment  of  the  nation  by  wliica- 
tion,  industrial  arts,  railroads,  trlrgraphie  lincj),  and  post-office  facilities,  is 
great,  beyond  anything  that  could  have  been  anticipated,  «ud  reflects  il 
highest  credit  on  the  present  rulers  of  the  country.  Much  more  reniBii 
to  he  done,  and  some  serious  mistakes  vill  have  to  be  reotified.  Tn 
Education  more  especially,  perhaps,  the  greatest  progress  ha«  been  miule, 
and  foremost  among  the  new  generation  of  officials  lu  udvocatitig  the 
paramonct   importance  of  education,  vu  Areuoet  Mori,  the   present 
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MiaUtcr  of  Japan  at  thU  Cuurt.  As  early  as  1872  he  proposed  a  foreign 
supen'ision  of  cilucational  affairs.  AUliougli  bis  schcmo  was  not  at  that 
time  acted  upon,  uor  even  to  tliis  day  lias  tlic  lar^t  plan  be  suggested 
been  fully  carried  out,  ia  whicb  he  contemplated  the  cstublisbuient  of 
eight  Colleges,  S5G  higli  achooU,  oud  58,500  public  scbuuU  fur  »ecoudary 
and  primary  cducatiuti,  muL-h  has  bi.*eu  done  with  the  limited  nicaus  at 
the  di»p05(il  uf  the  Uuvcniment. 

J3y  Ibe  latcat  Annual  Kejiort  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  published 
ia  1879j  though  ouly  relating  to  1877,  we  Icaru  Ibnt  the  number  of 
elemeutary  schools  in  all  of  the  seveu  grand  school  districts  was 
25,45J,  of  wbicli  %^yl'6\  were  public  and  1,178  were  prtratc  schools. 
The  number  of  teachenj  was  5U,u.'^i>.  Of  theaej  50,008  were  males 
employed  in  public  schooU  >  1,C00  males,  and  'iWi  females,  teachers 
employed  ia  priratc  schools.  The  numbnr  of  scholars  was  2,103,962, 
and  of  those  I,5j2,SIO  were  males,  and  5I3,7GS  females  in  public 
schools,  aad  42,332  were  males,  and  21>,402  were  females,  in  private 
schools.  The  average  daily  atteodaacc  of  both  public  and  private 
elemeutary  schools  was  7077.  The  number  of  the  populatioa  id  all 
the  seveu  graud  school  districts  is  girca,  as  amounting  to  3 lr,2'l5,323, 
while  the  school  population  numbered  5^1,807,  aud  of  these  2,09t^83 
received  instruction,  being  399  per  cent.  Of  middle  schools  there  are, 
public  and  private,  389,  with  910  instructors  j  1  j  of  these  were  foreign 
males  and  1  female.  lu  addition  to  these  educational  establishments 
there  is  the  University  ut  Tokio,  founded  in  1S77,  with  four  departmcuta 
of  law,  science,  literature,  aud  mcdieiuc,  aud  au  i^nglish  lauguogu 
acbool  is  anuexed  to  the  preparatory  department.  Attached  to  the 
medical  department  are  a  hospital,  library,  anatomical  rooms,  botauical 
and  zuulugieal  cullcetions.  The  total  uumWr  of  students  admitted  iu 
this  department  was  1,040.  There  are  besides  two  normal  colleges  for 
training  teachers,  with  2J  instructors  aud  177  pupiU,  aud  28  foreign 
language  schools;  iu  which  Trenchj  Oermau,  Russian,  and  Chinese  are 
taught 

Tlio  total  amount  of  the  cxjicuditure  on  the  public  schools  is  given  at 

§5,301,870,   including    teachers'   salaries,  §2,040,029;    other   salaries, 

i9l93,332  ;  rent,  books,  apparatus,   fuel  aud  tight,  ,$013,105.     Towui-ds 

this,  scho<d  district  rates  contributed   :?2,68S,203;  roluutary  contribu- 

liona,  $730,504;  Government  aid,  $04i>,jO4. 

Id  Mines  and  Mining  a  memoir  of  the  Science  Dcpartmctrt  of  the 
University  of  Tokio  has  been  recently  issued,  giving  much  valuable 
Information  as  to  the  mineral  rcsoui'ces  of  Japan  aud  the  progress 
made  in  developing  them.  There  arc  now  six  principal  mines  worked 
by  foreign  nieth(H]8  and  machinery,  originally  under  foreign  supervision, 
hxLK  now  worked  by  Japanese  alone.  Of  these,  one,  Sudo,  h  a  gold 
ad  silver  mine.  The  neccasi^  of  much  outlay  in  the  first  instance  for 
Mostly  machinery  and  heavy  expenses  in  sinking  shafts  and  constructing 
fumaceSj  with  other  improrements,  which,  in  the  end,  it  ia  anticipated. 
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ivill  be  productiTc  of  profit,  arc  all  causes  which  liave  hitherto 
Tcntcd  these  mincfl  hciiig'  sonrces  of  iimch  revenue.  The  majurity  of 
minfji,  iiicliidtni;;  r<>a1,  r^vm  to  be  in  private  haads,  and  the  uM  waalefitl 
systcin  is  still  in  operation. 

In  Sanitary  matters  the  Oovcrnmcut  has  not  been  neglectful, 
have  carefully  elaborated  a  whole  sanitary  administration.  The 
central  executive  power  in  regard  to  health  and  sanitary  Iiygicnc  is 
specially  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  aided  by  a 
Central  Sanitary  Bureau  at  tlie  Ministry  of  tlie  Interior,  and  Gov.  t 

■anitory   laboratories  ore  established  in  various  porta,  and    tin  ■>■■' 

direct  orders  of  the  central  administration.  Of  sanitary  bofurda  there 
are  three  in  kind — one  eentrfll  and  aoprcme  in  the  capital,  onr  <li8tri< 
board  in  each  Fu  or  Ken,  and  sanitation  committees  in  carb  town 
villagOj  elected  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Local  Health  Boards  hmre  ts 
wide  A  range  of  duties  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic  or  infections 
dbeases,  iDclmling  diainfecUon,  isolation,  trcutnicnt  and  uuraing,  as 
our  own  Board  of  Health, 

Railrtutdt  and  Tehffrnphs. — Sir  Edward  Reed  found  only  three  lines 
of  railway  yet  ooiiMrncted^-one  from  Yokohama  to  the  capital,  18  miles; 
a  second  from  the  open  Port  of  Kob<?  to  the  commercial  city  of  OmikSj 
which  is  22  miles  long;  and  a  third  from  Osaka  to  (he  weatcrn  capital 
of  Kioto,  which  is  2fii  miles  in  length,  the  last  two  forming  one  line 
of  -lAj^  miles.  Several  other  lines  have  been  laid  out,  and  a  portion  are 
alrrady  in  hand  and  well  advanced.  GOO  mites  are  pi-ojected.  The 
receipt*  for  passenger  traffic  atone,  it  is  said,  average  .€100  per  week. 
BngUsh  aud  Scotch  engincraeu  and  drivers  are  still  employed  up<m  the 
railway,  but  the  management  of  the  traffic  and  the  working-  of  the 
stations  arc  conducted  entirely  by  Japanese.  At  the  same  time  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  land  telegraphs^  vhirh 
chiefly  follow  the  common  roads  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  nrinciiRtl 
towns  have  already  a  telegraphic  service,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend 
it  to  all. 

In  1871  the  European  system  of  Poatage  m-as  adopted,  in  a  manner 
which,  we  are  assurcti,  lias  m'ou  the  admiration  of  all  foreigners.  Prior 
to  this  there  did  not  exist  any  national  system  of  posrago,  owin^  to  the 
feudal  disiKJsition  of  the  country.  If  any  one  would  wish  lo  realirc  the 
primitive  condition  of  post-office  se^^^cc  iu  18G^t  they  may  turn  to  a 
picture  In  the  "  Capital  of  the  Tycoon"  of  a  postman  iu  natire  coctnmc 
— that  is,  with  a  loin  band  only,  to  leave  his  limbs  free,  running  alone 
the  high<rond  at  speed,  aud  a  small  bo.\  slung  by  a  pole  ov«r  liia 
shoutders  ;  and  in  case  of  bis  falling  lame  or  other  accident  lie  n 
aceompanietl  by  a  double,  to  take  on  the  package  in  bis  place  to  the 
next  Btage. 

The  (fovcnimcnt  used  to  despatch  such  messengers,  and  nccasiottalW 
private  firms.  The  comparison  with  what  now  exists  carries  ns  bnck 
many  centuries,  though  only  the  work  of  five  years.     There  are   now 
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mail  routes  of  more  tliau  30,000  miies  in  active  opcrattoii,  aud  6U1 
posl-olCccs,  besides  ll^t  receiving  sgeucics,  83G  tttamp  agencies,  nod  703 
Itreet  letter-boxes.  Tlie  number  of  lettcrii  forwarded  in  1876  was 
30,000,000,  being  au  incrcafiu  of  9i  per  cent,  over  that  of  1871,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Alouuscy's  "  Report  du  the  Tiuance  of  Japan."  Tlic  postage 
of  au  ordinary  letter  in  tLe  large  towns  la  one  cent  i^d.),  and  two  ceuts 
(l<f.)  for  ttic  rest  of  the  empire,  rost-caids  are  carried  for  uno-Iialf  thcK 
charges.  Aud  iu  1876  a  money-order  system  was  adopted,  aud  within 
two  years  there  were  310  post-ofliccs  where  orders  could  be  obtained 
aud  cashed.  Aud  this  is  the  couutry  where,  but  teu  yean  before,  the 
chief  thought  was  huw  foreiguurii  L-ould  best  Ik'  expelled  or  extcrmiaated, 
and  alt  their  pestileut  iuuovatious  sent  alter  them  ! 

The  ligiithouses  they  have  etitablished  with  the  aid  of  British 
cuginocrs,  aud,  despite  all  the  (Uflkiillie-s  incident  lo  a  country  uf  earth- 
quakes, provided  with  the  newest  aud  best  illuminating  appliances  at  an 
•euormous  outlay,  should  uot  be  forgotten.  The  achievements,  iu  a 
liugle  decade  siucc  the  lermiuatiou  of  the  civil  war,  8[)cak  of  au  amouut 
of  coustructivc  talcut  aud  admiuistrativc  energy  which,  I  believe,  has 
rarely  been  equalled  by  any  Western  ))CO|de. 

The  sites  of  the  UghLhouscs,  which  had  been  decided  on  with  the 
iissistauct;  of  the  forcigu  naval  commanders  ou  the  spot^  were  spread 
over  l,dOO  miles  of  coast,  and  there  were  no  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication. ^Wmiral  Sir  llcury  KcpiKtb  tbeu  in  command  on  the  station, 
■was  induced  to  grant  the  use  of  II.M.S.  Mamlta  for  a  voyage  of 
inspection  and  survey  for  lightiug,  in  addition,  the  inland  sea  and  the 
approaches  to  Kobe  and  Usako.  This  inland  or  Suouada  Sea  separates 
the  main  island  from  Kiusin  aud  Shikoku,  and  is  about  250  miles  long, 
aud  at  some  places  50  miles  wide,  filled  with  innumerable  small  islands, 
through  recognized  channels  between  which  an  iutrieatc  navigation  is 
conducted. 

The  number  of  lighthouses,  lightships,  buoys,  aud  beacons  ou  the 
coast  of  Japan  under  these  arrangements,  at  the  date  of  this  report 
(Nov.  Id7ti),  is  given  as  follows: — Lighthouses,  34;  lightships,  2; 
buoys,  13}  beacons,  8.  A  lighthouse  establishment,  with  otiiccs,  also 
exists,  and  includes,  for  repairs,  workshops,  atore-rooms,  &c.,  covering 
four  acres  of  ground,  at  Yokohama,  and  is  provided  with  every  appli- 
auoe,  with  a  stoue  jetty,  alongside  of  which  boats  can  lie,  at  a  cost  of 
966,237. 

The  total  cost  of  construction  of  all  the  lighthouses,  tx.,  is  given  as 
^1,003,849,  while  the  purchase  of  ateam  tender,  her  maiutcuauee,  aud 
paymenta  of  all  salaries  to  lioth  I^uropean  ami  Japanese  officials,  and 
other  TDiscellnncous  expenses,  amount  to  31,050,000;  while  the  main 
service  of  the  various  Ughthotuies  amounts  to  $189,H81>:  making  a 
grand  total  of  $2,24X',889,  or  about  i-loO.OOO,  up  to  tlic  end  of  1875. 
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So  much  must  in  jueticc  be  said  of  the  progress  made  in  many 
important  directions,  with  a  view  to  the  material  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  nation  and  the  development  of  its  resources. 

Sir  E.  Reed  and  Miss  Bird  have  both  given  the  public  further  means 
of  judging  to  what  extent  a  real  advance  has  been  made,  and  how  far 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  such  as  the  best  friends  of 
the  nation  could  desire.  In  comparing  the  opinions  formed  by  these 
two  contemporaneous  travellers,  and  the  evidence  they  adduce  in  sup- 
port of  their  judgments^  great  differences  of  opinion  will  be  found. 
While  Sir  E.  Keed  sees  little  to  blame,  except  in  the  policy  of  his 
own  Government,  and  much  to  admire  on  the  other  side.  Miss  Bird 
cannot  shut  her  eyes  to  many  and  grievous  ahortcomingB,  and  conies 
to  the  conclusion  ''that  the  work  of  making  Japan  a  really  great 
empire  is  only  in  the  beginning.  For  what  she  has  already  done,  she 
claims  from  Western  nations  hearty  sympathy,  cordial  co-operation,  and 
freedom  to  consolidate  and  originate  internal  reforms,  and  to  be  aided 
by  friendly  criticism  rather  than  retarded  by  indiscriminate  praise." 
Whoever  will  consxilt  her  last  chapter  on  "  Japanese  Public  Affairs" 
will  very  certainly  adopt  this  view,  besides  obtaining  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  on  the  present  state  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Japanese  empire. 

HUTHEBPOBD    AlcOCK. 


GALILEO  AND  THE  ROMAN  INQUISITION. 
Owing  to  ft  miscarriage  of  proof  sheets  the  article  on  the  aLove  subject  pabliahed  in  our 
but  No.  was  printed  without  the  correctiouB  of  the  author.  Professor  Reuach.     Unforta- 
nately,  some  errors,  especially  in  proper  names  and  quotations,  api)ear  in  it  in  coDaeoQeaoe. 
— Kditoe,  C.  R. 
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I.— CLASSICAL  LlTEIiATUUE. 


(ffndtr  thv  VirtilioH  ofihe  Kflv.  Prolwmiary  J.  l)i»*it*.  iI.A,J 

INDIRECTLY,  if  not  directly,  Claasical  Lltorotnre  is  bnailriojr  ont  freely  and 
fairlj  ia  the  vtiriouH  vnttir|ii-u«^»  or  uur  Uuivvmtj-  {ijvreesors  aud  piibliahern, 
vb«tlier  in  Oiford  and  Oambndgo^  or  the  sutor  B^mmanea  of  soTind  Icamin;;  in 
tli«  North.  And  tills  i<  »q  oncoaragiag  ciroumstaucn,  at  a  period  whca,  thiu^b 
trade  is  admittedly  looking  np,  it  fans  not  yiA  so  fnr  rvoovcrcd  its  qnoDdam  hoalthy 
wffijir  09  Ui  liavu  much  euvr^y  tu  eparu  fur  much  fustvrujn)  of  IJOok-lHiniiiitf  or 
favoMr  for  book-buying,  scopes  apt  to  b«  uiiii3'>d  and  net^ccted  and  i^rerfookod 
ia  l>ad  tiru'.-!).  Htill  it  in  maU«r  of  thiLokftUiiciia  thnt>  wu  ^rc  moa  of  l>iii<r  luid 
active  braia  at  tho  educational  b«lin  tut  the  moat  lart,  and  no  Wj*  enronraj^iu^ 
tbiit  our  b«sL  publishiTJ  hui'v  lent  their  ear  to  tiiu  prnjcirta  with  wliieti  they 
Eiytopatbiz:^,  or  whicli  tlie»  have  ^ne  far  to  initiate.  We  m»y  call  the  HeUcaiO 
Society  to  wit,  and  runivmlwr  the  cudcftvoora  of  tho  lovers  of  Crvck  lit^nitiirc  ttud 
auti<}iiitie«  iu  ('ftrabrtdcfe,  UxfoM,  aitd  tb«  ntetropolia  It)  eabibliwh  lI^:ture:l,  It^cturcra, 
ami  ID  da«  cjiirxe  o!iiN)<ical  tniwUinif  fullowH,  und  local  inusoum>t  uTnidet  the  time- 
faalloned  ^cenex  of  Athena,  the  I'eloponueKe,  Koine,  tlie  Oainpa^na,  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  luid  Uf^rctiiatitium.  No  Hooacr.  it  KMrns  to  as,  doo4  inquiry  and  rtiHearcb 
bear  fruit  iu  one  diriKtion,  than  it  hur.-ils  out  aLw  in  another.  Due  need  miggedtii 
aaotber.  Ko  soouer  bus  a  gcnorul  invigbt  indicated  the  adrisiibility  of  fiiUowiii^  up 
collateral  8onrce«  of  information,  than  time  are  piirvvred  with  a  hM]|ifuliiea!*,  lure- 
thongbt,  and  pmctical  av«ra^ng  of  the  stndent'a  nocds  ancb  a8  would  biivu  boen 
lookod  tor  in  rain  a  (jiiarter  of  a  eenl-iirj  a|{n.  Thnt  itlnrxdy  at  the  cloxe  of  hut 
Tear  acholan  wen;  attractod  by  an  an(!rnng  contidonoe  and  interest  to  a  schL-tne  of 
rrofeuor  Jcbb,  who  adoruif  tliu  chair  uf  Ureek  at  OUsgow,  ia  tbo  form  uf  u  isiiupla 
brocbnre.  oonsinting  of  the  Tkirtt  Bank  of  th*  Anabmns  nf  Xenopjutn,  counteqpaged 
by  the  Mod«ra  Qntb  version  of  CoBatontioo  Baivlalaobos,  an  eminent  teacher  uutil 
aa  late  as  fifty  yfam  ago  in  the  (ireek  Hchoolx  of  nuebare«l,  Cbioa,  and  (Mesaa. 
When  that  patriot  teacher  sufibrud  nhipwrock  oS  Cythnos,  hia  translation  of 
Xenophon  iraa,  with  ■ithi.T  pa|ieri,  rot'oreri^l  from  the  ivrcck :  and  it  li  frr»n  a  oopy 
of  Bardatacboti'a  version,  at)  published  in  lft4<'>  by  .Tniinnes  Daamas,  that  Profeesor 
Jel>b*M  handy  and  helpful  luil  Uf  axcertaining  the  point"  of  pmctiiml  contiict  Ix-ttrecn 
normal  ChLsaicnl  Greek  and  Uodem  fjrcok  arisea.  The  FtofcKiior  docs  not  prr^fcaa 
to  enable  the  utiident  of  Chufsical  Gre^k,  by  the  fact  of  learning  it,  to  wrtt«  or  xpeak 
Modem  Greek;  bat  he  does  propose  4and  ihe  present  sugoc4b  of  bin  Modern  Greek 
classes  at  Glasgow  are  a  cogent  earnest  of  his  proposal  meeting  foimment)  to  make 
clear  and  patent  the  difTeroDcCB  of  grammar  and  of  roonhnlary  between  the  old  nod 
the  oew.  The  firat  must  ba  br  pradLice  in  reading  uad  writing  and  ap«nikiDg  Modem 
Creek:  the  s»»nd,— vix.,  dJnereneea  of  erammar, — by  colUiteml  ttution  in  tho  two 
languages.  I'hus  the  student  will  not  indeed  loam  Modem  (ireek,  but  at  all  ereota 
be  put  on  the  rood  U>  do  so ;  his  interest  in  Cliusical  Oreck  Ikm  ng  stri-ngtlipiied  step 
by  step — "  not  ouly  oi'  chietly  by  occasional  li^ht  on  special  pointc,  bat  still  more  Inr 
the  eens«  of  a  true  eontinuitv  in  the  history  of  the  langnage."  Professor  J^b  a 
printed  apparatus  in  help  ol  bis  parallel  lexti  consista  but  of  a  few  pages  of 
elem«atary  points  of  dtSereucc.  but  is  none  the  less  valuable  for  its  brief  force.     It 
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»  poOUsbcd  at  CJlaegow  l>r  Mr.  Maolehow,  tlio  Univernt;  PuUisber;  and  we  cui 
mentioQ  with  osnurancfi  of  htjlp,  which  wo  hure  JerirM  from  it  for  tho  Bnm«  parpo*», 
A  liuiidhiiuh  l-j  Modern  Grt:fK;  ly  ICJguc  >'iiici'nt  ami  T.  G.  Uiokvoii  (Alocmiltiut 
&Co.:  lH7i<y 

But  II  mvrv  (liroet  uml  porhajiB  widur-rvochtug  tuij^ttu  to  Hf^lU'iitu  sympntluM 
aiiJ  culture  hail  Wen  i»Iht«x1  up  alill  latter  by  Prof.  Jebb's  jmbtication  of  7W> 
Lerturea  on  il<Hl-:rn  Greff,  diiUvi^rnl  before  the.  Vhikitiiiyhical  IiistiLutton  nf  EOuj- 
biirab,  \anl  vririU-r,  niiJ  publUhi.il  in  May,  by  MeMnm.  Iblaciuilioti,  tUont^  nith  tuo 
kinured  poporH  from  }(,!/: miilang  ita(f<i:in^  on  the  Prnyr/f.'  of  ijrti-ee.  and  Jiyrfin  I'li 
Orr-.re.  lb«  four  cumbitiL'))  ni;ik«  up,  if  il  Ims  |l«>^l««i,  thv  bf&lthy  Ktiiniilas  to  ^ 
proporioai^ht  into  Greece,  prefieiit  and  past,  Ulorary,  aocisl.and  |>aU"li<rul ;  at»l  wbr 
we  c«n  icpiit  Professor  Ji-bb's  tvUin^  uiid  fur^.-ful  little  book  of  :i  |>arty  origin 
politioil  dnit.  nn   modern  .wholftr  cmiTd  unwell  liavo  wrred  tJio   cbus<>   of  lit 

tntneat  urfuturx>,as  the  sparkling  writvr  who  hnf  mo  iicittclr  und  obttcmitttly  sket 
\er  past.      Hin  fim  lectare  u  a  mnCihuMded  sketch  or  skoletoa  of  tlic  r«lor>- 
(JrcA  niition  from  the  time  of  AloKandertbe  Grfiat  till  our  own.  pTint^iny  thiwu 
the  unbroken  history  of  tho  Grr-i-k  nationality.      Tt  notofl  the  two  typeit  of  lit 

nationality  wliich  sprang  fruiu  jUcxauder'e  Asiatic  con(iucHt«,  the  Greeks  of 
projim-and  tho  Iswh,  the  trner  and  nobler  i!t<:>rk  uml  tW  mix<\l  ftnd  more 
Ai<iut.ic   race.      After  the  Romans    had  conqni^rt'd   Mucedon,   in    a    cent 
n  hiilf  a((«r  Alexander,  they  eitendwl  th«ir  onqnrnt*  to  tircecr,  and  fh 
the  ProfflFJior  traces  Greek  Hnhjctiou  through  threo  great  cbapWra — Hi 
tine,  IVrkivh,— the  first  lasting  ri^lit  centuries  and  n  hidf,  from  14<>  n..  .  \.-,  ,  m 
the  Feoond  nearly  »evta  ci.-nturic4  and  a  halt,  till  li'>'-i  a.u.,  the  third  a  sboat«r 
t*Tio  of  not  four  ceatariet,  frtjiu  HW  to  liSil.     Of  each  of  thesij  seYerai  iMMioiia  tie 
luiliont  ]njint«  nnd  fcattin^s  are  shrewdly  Boanoed  ;  the  boon  of  Hadrian  b    reisn  ti> 
pnblio  works  and  the  codUication  of  local  usages  in  Greek  cities  on  Iloinan  prmciple»i 
the  picinrc  of  the  Greek  in  Groocc.  when  I'lut^irch  toured  and  table-talked  lUrrv  taJ 
the  find  centTiTT  ;  and  three  centimes  later  tliat  of  Locian  contrastiug  the  trooqi 
elegance  of  Auikhh  with  Rome's  cxtmra^nnt  luxury  ;  the  tmnsfcr  of  th©  i 
(iuvitrntnent  to  Constant)  ULiple  (a.I>.  ^^0),  a  turuin^•p<jiat  in  the  deatmy  tit  tJie 

noe.  thon^h  Oonmnitin^'s  reforme  made  Unman  yoke  little,  if  at  all,  lexK  bardci 
come  to  Greek  national  liU'  and  iustitutioua.  Prof.  Jebb  bnda  space  tn  nh-^w^  ihp^ 
Greece  enjoyed  fuir  mut^rinl   prosperity  in  the   spaoe   between  Con-  p 

Jastiniui.  whose  reigu    vstit  reuplendnut  with  war,  leginlatiou,  nrub 
Mofctffl  hj  the  monarch's  conli»oatiou  of  the  Schools  of  Athcnn, after  nmv  imuin 
years' exiBt«u>x>,  in  A.n.oi^.  Witli  L«u,  tbo  Liaurian,  we  juasto  the  By  7:11  n tint-  i^criii 
and  are  sensible  of  a  master-hand  exiilaiuin);  tlic  course,  the   trau!titi4>o.      Ol*'' 
Byzaatioo  Kmpire,  as  u  traveller  would  hsTu  found  il  between  ifKf^J  uml  1  lUU  j 
these  pages  can  aiTord  no  »i>ace  for  the  graphic  and  able  summary  in  pp.  \', 
Tho  a&snt  of  its  prodiwriLy  lay  in  its  oonimercu.     *'  JUedia'val  'L'hvboi   un  J    AUivi 
rionrishcd  by  themaaufaetureof  silk,  almost  oa  Maachester  btii  tlouriMbeil  by  i.*otb 
If  the  strao^r  rUit^d  the  suuthern  j)ort  of  Aloncoivasiu — wlii'ueo  Malmsey  took 
namt^— or  the  harbour  of  ike  Peira^is,  he  wouM  be  iu  the  uudst  of  a  hcx<ui>  us  \n 

aa  the  Rialto  of  Venioe  in  the  later  days.    The  Grevk  murine,  mer.:autile  iind  uai 

was  the  largestin  the  world.    Tbcy  ha^l  in  thiiir  bauds  almust  all  the  commerce  wit^ 
the  Black  Soa  and  the  West,"     "  The  Ityzantine  Corrcncy"  is  another  tokeu  ul 
wealth  of  the  Byzantine  world  in  this  chapter  ol  Greek  Kubjeetion.  from  which  we 
drawn  anon  to  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  court,  camp,  and  field  in  thn   wtu 
dlteadeoce ;  u  glimpse  at  the  Grouk  iHrapirc  of  the  Palivologi;  and  the  k^IIaiu 
node    by   Con^tatti,.!^  XI.  on   the  capture  of  Coustantinoido   by  the     Ott 

in  ItO'^.    Professor  Jcbb  attributes  to  the  eupiro  of  tbeiiast^  Uomau  and  B3, 

two  strong  clairon  on  (he  gratitnile  of  mankind.  (1.)  Effieiouharlministratiou  of  ji 

from  the  eiebth  tu  the  eleventh  cenlary  ;  the  preservation  of  a  middlv-cJaHs,  and  nf 
literary  tntditinn.  [i.)  The  ntiiintt- nance  of  tho  Galea  of  £ur&i>-,  so  an  Ut  lie  a  «afe> 
gnard  of  the  West.  A»  he  pieiurogquely  puts  this— io  a  EliiH^iLal  analog — ■•  I'hw 
Kostem  Hnipire  has  been  too  often  judgeil  ax  if  it  retftembled  Mint  elfeminate  Ban  of 
Priam  who  carried  away  the  light  and  charm  of  Uellas  bu  a  uew  and  nnooagriual 
home  ;  but  in  truth  it  was  loss  a  Paris  than  a  Hector,  Vbn  cltmnpion  who  alone  sav«d 
the  European  Troy.  Thrice  a  jtrnng  enemy  eaou;  np  agninpt  it :  with  each  of  tlus 
three,  that  tntity  warden  of  our  march  waced  a  cooilutt  iif  4'''''  yrar?  ;  it  bvut 
the  Persian  ;  it  neat  back  the  Saracen  ;  aud  after  a  third  at  r 
itwuxonly  in  deaththatityielded  to  tbeTnrk  "  (p.35).  Thi 
tbo  Uurd  diviidon  of  thi^  leclitre-  Greek  life  under  Turkey,  (.< [•■.-ce  m  tiiu  tbroc* 
her  degnulation  ;  and  fmr  I'rofeiaor    makea  tlie  contemplation  of  this  aod    p»| 
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intvresiint;  thruuKli  the  tokeni  of  vitality  wbich  liavc  surnioantod  th«  ordeal  of 
Turlash  rule,  niid  the  Li«s  of  mcc,  vhanelci-.  uid  luAgunge,  wkich  eonneet  Qrceoo  of 
to-(lu7  with  an<:tent  (rreece. 

Bot  wu  mnnt  BikI  fipaeo  tor  a  Fimt  Iiu>*a  attirut  the  Pru(«iiiior'<i  iiecniiit  Lectnre. 
A  livelier  iicvunnt  of  a  aounner  trip  to  On-4'oe,  \>Dturi-\l  ty  way  of  Uio  Murco.  au4 
romiil  it  into  Lhu  Atgcntu  aud  left  tijr  Ibu  I'tiutr  rQiiU>  thi-ajiit^h  Corfu  xnA  BrtiidiM. 
Fram  lirt!t  to  la.it  our  traveller  ia  Itriak,  oheorviiat.  wido-awukf.  For  exunpUs.  he 
t««tilim  lu  thv  (fTDwiiig  hanOMtncnrtis  an<l  pruspprity  gf  Alhvux,  iniliciitvili'i  iionit;d«* 
rreo  tiv  tlw  growing  niinibfTofGrevlc  nierf^hantswhoretiirti  nrid  afttlo  thfro  to  apcuJ 
their  fortunes,  and  oa  much,  perhaps,  by  tho  clran  add  n«it  aspect  of  thu  whole  city, 
exi^pit  the  AlhoniAit  qnarto r,  kimsMn  sji  Plakn,  whenco  comes  by  night  tho  braying  of 
donkeys,  niekouned  "the  N ichtmRalett  of  i'ljika."  Uo  notes  the  sore  new  to 
Atheou  of  shodr,  lAd  AseiibM  tlir'  <lwinilh>-l  trnditioni  of  Uia  dojaio  grovoe  of  Iliftsns 
sod  tbe  bauDte  of  tbe  nigbtinealc  by  the  Ophisus,  partly  to  tba  ravoifea  of  war, 
partly  to  the  nomad  eihepticr^» and  ttK^ir  llocka  ot  gout«.  thv  ouo  no  inon;  iR-rupulons  in 

{■uriiatt  of  fuel  tluin  the  oth«r  of  whnt.  Kngliuh  rutitics  in  s-iiue  i»iiuiies  call  "  browae." 
'rofcuor  Jcbb  ouramonds  tho  little  IJrcok  horsos  at  thi>  cxjfk^nic  uf  thu  wretdied 
(Jreek  roads,  and  notist,  with  much  humour,  ua  the  worvt  tract  he  hod  to  cxperieaoe 
on  horseback,  the  very  road  from  'LVx«a  to  8parta,  akiag  which  I'lieidippwles  (truly 
the  aoo  of  a  f<]ian>r  of  borscs)  mn  at  such  a  pace  to  aak  for  hcl]>  for  AtnonH  Iwfom 
the  battle  of  Alamtiiou.  lie  cDdorses  Thackeray's  tmthfal  image  of  the  Attic  Plain 
aarroiindcd  by  a  "  chornn  of  bills  ;"  presents  to  lus  fcllow-scholani  an  intensely  lively 
presentmeDt  of  "'I'he  BranchiuK  Hoads,'*  and  the  pWo  wrhero  those  three  roads 
DweC,  where  thi.1  path  from  Diiulin  meets  the  nud  to  Delphi  and  aaoth^r  to  the 
•onth.  Can  one  atslaiu  from  drawiuK  our  "  iJ-Mipuii  the  King"  from  its  ahoLl  to  realixe 
tbe  ritoation  as  oontparcd  by  one  of  the  tra^oainn':)  abki^t  oditurs  aad  expouenta ? 
Another  Hketch  of  Urcvktopotfnipby,  wherein  Jcbb'K  Juipreesbns  are  inor«  pleasant 
than  its  eldest  native's.  Hesiod.  ii  Kbcxa..  It  looked  pleasaat;  it  was  {trosiperonn 
in  tbe  produoe  that  would  hiivt;  n?joi<'cd  Uasiud's  soul.  It  hud  picturesque 
views  of  "the  steep  grey  c:ra,^>i  of  Hl-Iicoq,  risiug  in  adouble  liue  of  rnuiiKirtM  witii 
dark  pino-woodH  on  Uio  npiior  hei^hta."  At  jlyo«oa>  the  Professor  fell  in  with 
Mr.  Ktamataken,  the  arehwuloifiiit  oinjiluy<-'<d  by  the  (Ireelc  Govcmtnent  to  coinpleto 
Or.  ijelilivuinnn's  cxeaTations,  aod  whh  privilegied  to  we  \iT^  Sc^tiemann's  "  varitafale 
Afiaineinuau,"  in  a  wooden  box  on  the  ground  floor  in  Hr.  Stal^uUlkl^ll'  houi'i^. 
BehUflinaiin'H  theory  tliat  Uie  gntves  in  the  ovul  precinct  were  thoMi  of  Agamemnon 
and  llis  dynasty,  \*  uppoited  by  his  *a»xfmM>r  in  thu  rxc^ivatiouH,  who  IwIti'vuH  thrm  to 
be  mueh  older  than  the  agn  at  which  this  bill  of  Myc«nfE  became  a  ivat  of  a  Greek 
dynasty,  aud  that  Urt^k  princes  would  nut  have  buried  their  dead  fo  cloiM^  to  thvir 
dwelling-houiw.  Of  the  bcxly,  Prafesaur  Jebb  ailds  a  long  poat-mortem  examination. 
adding  that  "he  (A^amtrmnonl  wiu  thvji  in  a  xtatf  critically  near  to  ovajHimtioD; 
but  hu  name  will  lire.  The  now  hotel  at  Xnuplia.  hard  by,  is  thft  Agamemnon" 
(p.  iTi).  Pawdafc  to  isparta  and  tlie  banks  ol  the  Uurotas,  our  trnveUurs  are  invilod 
to  walk  in  and  see  the  silkwomtfi.  ailk-mills.  and  chief  seatfl  of  the  eilk  trade,  and 
make  their  wajT  to  Olrmpia,  just  before  the  German  excavators  dosed  their  third 
iruitftil  campaign.  'I  bey  eiijoyvil  a  ■-•>«ij>ii«  of  tin;  tind«  of  the  M^aMiti,  and  abcjve  all 
taw  tbe  exquisite  fragment  of  th^  Flying  Niku.  an  undoubted  work  of  Powuius. 
Ineideatally  thu  ProfmsoT  Taries  his  top<ii(rHphical  d<rtitiU  with  curiun*  vextigcs  uf 
patriarcbal  usage  sanctioned  by  the  Oree-k  Churt:b.  We  learn,  for  iiistanoe,  that 
the  name  need  not  be  given  tu  tbe  child  at  baptism;  the  cboic«  of  tbe  name  is  tbe 
I  iipedal  prerogative  of  ^he  father,  and  be  is  allowe<l  to  keep  tliis  state-seorei  tu 
Lj»eUo  as  long  as  he  please*.  Tbe  Ibir'l  paper  of  th in  most  instructive  and  fasoina- 
I  iing  Tolome  is  oaleulatod  to  pout  np  the  political  Philhelleniitt  in  all  the  staiistios  of 
I 'OrMk  profrruss.  and  to  Butftievt  to  tnooe  in  authority  the  aim  of  a  proper  l>alance 
J 'between  on  educateil  and  ambildODs  and  an  industrial  popnhition.  The  fonrth  gooa 
■  'far  toward§  reQitcntiit  tardy  jui^tice  to  Uyroii's  chare  in  tbe  War  of  Indep«ndenc», 
xas  DO  mere  poet's  dream,  but  the  n'snit  of  matnred  views  nod  insist  into  national 
character.  W'v  hope  to  see  this  book  on  "  Modern  Urcece"  conduce  to  wider  interest 
and  fruit. 

From  Messrs.  Sampson  l»w,  Miuvton  and  Oo.  we  have  received,  some  months 

ago,  we  aru  sorry  to  cnafeefi,  a  kindred  volume,  adapted  to  l>o  a  pioneer  or  ineantivc 

I  tu  a  study  i>f  unothrr  nttil  fur  biter  jwriod  of  claKHiRal  literature.  Ur.  Alfred  il-ortaa^ 

I'Clnrk'K   uuthoriu-'d   translation   of    Itamau    V-iffi,  from  tbe    Swedish    of    Viktor 

Jlydbtiri,'.     Wv  lake  bjiiine  t^i  oiir»elvt»  fur  not  having  Idl  now  drawn  attention  to 

one  iif  thn  brighTj"tt  works  of  a  atast  we  might  oharacterite  as  "  History  in  maxble,'* 
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iUaiitralivtf  of  tlie  Lio^ni|jby  of  tho  Cithuiy.  as  Ktudivil  uollatcrall^  from  liistoTjr  ud 
atatnaryi  and  this  pspcdaily  l>«cai)M   Ryill>erK,  tl><>  ori;t>n^'  wnier.  is   "    S.«f.-1i^ 

Srofeavor.  bum  in  IS'2^',  uud  a  duUvo  uf  tlio  suuia  [>ruvLuci:  as  Ltutiajus  ai^  iMi 

iilasoa  ;  a  prot£x^  of  Itixhop  'lV;;iii<r,  and,  though  a  8«lf-ina(l<!  man,  a  g  l  jE 

tin  Swedish  Aciidcmy,  utul  un  H'Jiiorunr  Fb-D.  of  Upsda.  furth^  l'>Jtb  Auniv»r«tT7 
of  wbicU  b<;  wrote  ttin  fnKtiv.-tl  hymn.  Not  U>  i>xt«itd  hi*  biograjihy.  il  may  be  «iiin> 
nurwod  thul  1il>  in  pruri-U.  by  his  wrHin^  a  thinker,  urtist,  aud  poet,,  hu  Ltud 
Alh^niinr,  u  ]>iiiiiil;ir  nrork  r»t«(l  vtiry  ki^jbly  in  liix  <>wu  uiitiitry,  Hhowiii^  the  moft 
indirect  proof  at  the  ta«t  gift,  Bcomg  that,  iinlite  Bulwer'a  I/nt-t  l)ot/a  i>/  Pan^pni 
it  Lad  iu)t  thu  insptrution  ot  tlie  UilinQnUitg  l^r^^rKin.  lu  1673,  iii>w<iv«u-,  be  «p<mt 
the  best  [iirt  of  a  year  in  Italy,  and  .<m  well  cinnlr>y<Nl  hid  ttmc  hi^  tBotbotic  senea. 
utitX  liit  lU-«l^^p(iv>)  and  criticsl  faculties  of  ouscrratiuQ,  that  the  vulunin  caU^ 
Roaari.  JhtijA  miKht,  of  itiu-lt,  .lerve  the  clafsicjl  tonrist  as  a  lytmiiaaiou  to  hia 
Murray  or  Btu!'l«kcr,  uu  j  aid  tlio  •ttayf-al-howe  stadeat  to  compare  Ou-  tmprewtiona  b« 
has  formcil  of  th^  CiR^rjt,  Jiili>i»,  Angustnit,  TihcriuK.  CaJijni^a.  ClaudiaK.  and  N(>m, 
from  MerivtUe  anil  the  FrL-uch  hiutorians  withal.  Tbere  aro  other  vory  nutablv  por- 
tioua  of  Ihis  strikitig  l<ook  of  which  it  in  not  within  our  Mcope  or  space  t<>«}:>o«ik: 
for  example  wo  cannot  dUtil  thu  uloo  perception  oftbe  anthor'ij  t'lhauxtivu  history  of 
the  90-calW  Aphrodito  oi  Meloe.or  La  Venns  dft  Milo  at  the  IniiiTre,  pp.  1  J.S-187  j 
aiid  without  u  very  careful  analydit  it  would  Ut  m*  vain  aa  unfair  to  ex|><;i:L  any 
tender  with  V.  Itydben;  to  see  in  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  "  n  tnuniiiuent  r>f  IlrllBtiic 
Love  of  Liberty  nrnttd  with  Hollenio  ueiuicot'  Bi-anty"  (p.  iB7)-  Neither  can  we  ao 
tnavh  as  even  luoTnciitarily  dl^Ie!ls  to  ibe  clever  and  mixt  popular  and  nrii^tic  trAili- 
IdOuM  o(  SL  Pual  and  St.  PcUir  (pp.  21 1-  ^iiJi],  or  the  pencil  »kctcliea  in  Roniv  trUich 
finish  the  voluiu«.  Kuoiigh  to  »ay  ttiat,  so  far  as  our  stndy  of  thin  volnmo  ^oe»,  a.  m(i«t 
competent  and  brilliant  liA  well  a&  weU-rcad  and  learnud  travelling  felUiw  mii;fat  bs 
ibuud,  for  apru[»ere'|iiivak-ntfrointbvSwedi»b  Academy,  to  do  tbo  work  of  ileUtttiie 
or  Gomnn  arcba'olo^y  oq  the  time-hallowcd  scenes  of  retnoto  ctHKttif^al  unti<|Uity. 

^Ve  have  been  rcin^irkubly  Ktruck  no  leu  with  tlve  ityle  than  with  tho  p^'iti-'tniliT* 
insight  of  the  profcASor'a  crlticisnu.  Thus  ho  openn  by  bidding  iia  not  expect  to  am 
Julius  (Jwtfar  ill  tbtt  Capitol,  as  Sulla's  "  uareleMly  bolted  boy."  X.ert  or  right  in 
tbc  Hnll  of  the  Emperors,  or  in  the  arcade  of  the  CoUBcrvatore's  palftC4^,  bast  and 
coIoimI  statues  show  uo  trac«  of  curled  uud  percuawive  yoniig  j>atrician.  but  tbo  lisnl* 
TOaped  cnijieror,  bony,  elderly,  laid,  not  afl'able  nur  magnamnions.  Acbiil«»* 
tender  bput.  hi.- xayti,  was  the  hcul;  thatof  Julius  CiL-siar  the  crown.  Of  his  heir,* 
line  liiut  in  Parian  marble,  cjcciivated  early  iu  thla  century,  fr«fdi  as  from  the  unuttrr'a 
Ktudiu,  pruKcrvi-H  the  vraisemhlalie  UkooesB  of  tlie  yuun^;  Octavius.  Thu  reaulta  of  i 
u  hiliftiwd  MTutiny  leave  the  itopressiona  of  a  clear  brow,  a  line  Bmilu,  a  kindly 
judgment,  n  ioni  ansemhla  of  fentnres  su^gestiug  Honusc's  "uurea  mcdioorilut."  Ha 
little  foppioti  was  (!:t>iiar'H  heir  that,  M>bur  and  aimiile  in  dreas,  be  g ru>l;;<sl  vu  much 
the  tuRBoriul  tcdiniD,  that  he  would  dividfl  the  t-i^K  bctwocn  two  tvasura,  bL-)>iumnr 
«a4;h  at  a  re»iK-ctivt!  vnr,  wbilo  he  read  soioe  bouk,  and  did  not  note  ivh>-th«r  bis 
operators  wrought  in  concerts  Augustoa's  beat  portrait  lut  a  mature  man  watt  dag 
up  in  the  Oarapaifuii  in  1803.  and  uuw  utaiidN  in  the  Uracchiu  Nuovu  in  the 
VatJtiun,  Tn  the  dC'bris  of  the  mogniBoent  villu  of  Livia,  h'u  wife,  wub  fonnd, , 
not  a  score  of  yeans  agu,  tbc  must  beautiful  sUtue  of  Augut^tus  eitnut.  It  liiy  in 
firafcnieota.  i^ced  almoat  iiii|M^ri?e)ilibly  by  Tencmni,  uod  confirm*  Suotomoa's 
praise  of  an  tincomuKiuly  tinu  li^^urv,  in  pleaaiiig  altitude,  with  Tat-e  ui;d  o^'tion 
btampfrd  with  genticat  cmjivxty.  Rydlvrg  seems  u»M|tui]  to  avt-rtintf  tht-  mow 
ptdons  of  puisuninK  and  demoniacal  plotting  which  niur  the  fume  ol  Liviu:  bat  wt) 
noMMthize  tu  the  lull  with  liix  fait- and  trmiieraterchaliilttatiouof  Augubtuft,  a  proo- 
tdMlinaaa  of  tMtimotiy  Ikiuk  adduced  toqoalily,  if  not  wholly  to  dispel,  the  ubar^c  of 
hlaenew,  hypocriMv,  villany,  which  Gibbun  and  Am|ien;  have  hud  agaiar^t  hiin  ia 
brief  or  in  uetnil.  Neither  extant  atatuea  nor  the  coutcmpomry  luunuiuuntH  ii.ud 
tndjtions  wf  .^ngnxtnx  burwriiy  aughl  won«>  Uian  ahrcwdnena  and  '^oiet  cheerful 
bearing:  and  if.  snya  Rvdberg,  his  love  of  the  Republic  was  P/'if"ni«,  hti  luay  li« 
escusM  for  Mioing  thut  tliu  time  was  past  fur  i-c?iti»riu){  it,  and  thai  lua  ii\ora  worthy 
roU  nnd  part  v/an  to  breathe  life  into  the  State  inatitutionii  and  strivi;  to  raiae 
moridity,  luid  Jepanperize  the  pcopI<\  And  though,  of  c»unit>,  bin  -IftrnftaTV 
dacribod  this  to  by)Hii-riKy,  it  ia  mattt-r  of  history  that  Anf{;uBtnfl  twi>-'  '    toj 

abdicate.     Aprojos  of  his  burvey  of  the  btatues  of  'Jiberius.  Victor  Rj  :- Ji-I 

catcs  the  principle  of  "  natural  sdcction"  in  the  H"all  of  the  Empor.jrii  m  tbo| 
Captoline  Gallery,  ^'liere  ia,  be  notes,  a  finu  regnlar  type,  mure  or  lesK,  in  the! 
Julian  race;  a  eoortfer.  tall-otKccr  monld  about  the  Flavian  dyuaaly;  in  the  noo-J 
of  the  Antonines  a  spiritual  look  in  their  features,  discloaiug  "  a  striving  aflurf 
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hiffher  rurm  oX  Ufv — «ii  clliiail  form— to  tscapo  Jeatli"  (p.  30).    VTbeu  Lc  coiniwrcii 

the  bnsl  of  vouiig  Octaviu*,  fouad  at  Ostiw,  with  ihfiitc.  of  younjt  Tiherini  in  lh« 
Latemn  Uiilli-r;  and  the  Muaemn  at  Ma|)lca,  the  S^vodifiii  critic  eecs  Lhc  liiiit  i^Iiicb 
hu  led  oiaiiy  ti)  Miiti|Mwt  a  n<^»rnr  cotin<:4'.ti<tn  thnii  Ht«[>-»oii  uuil  btjOp-Mtro  butwi^eu 

itbem;  though  in  the  one  the  expreaaion  grove  darker,  harder,  inurv  urtitiulul  with 
Mars,  in  tliv  (iDitT  mor*  illnuiincd  with  pc«cc  and  oU-moiioy.  And  an  interestiug 
tmin  of  thntiffht  is  opened  h^  tho  contemplation  of  such  etatats  of  Tilrerina  aa  tha 
col'iiMiil  hrnit  fuiind  at  Vw'i  in  1811. and  anotiiornow  in  thij  »:iiiiD'(fallt-ry  (tim  Mn»co 
Chiununonti),  tribrini;,  an  ho  pnts  it,  the  advunco  or  proj^i^sa  of  Auj;u§tiiit'  heir 

ilihrviigh  tlio  Vulior  of  the  Shtulow  of  Death  till  he  sintks  in  Acheron.  This  helps 
Rydberg  to  aecei\A  in  part  Ampere's  critioifiin.  lh.it  there  i«  more  repoBP  in  TihcriaB* 
linntf  Ihuu  in  that  of  AuRTiBtuB,  It  in  bo  far  true,  bat  attrihut-aWi?  to  thu  former 
exhihiting  mni^  Tr>>vlnntf  of  mind,  obwrvntioii,  and  i^tiidy  of  chnmcti^r.  clie  latter 

[more  broDdinR  of  thonRnt.  Still  U^dbur^  does  w^imi  jasticc  to  Tiberius'  taleota  as 
a  groat  commander,  and  points  out  m  extt-nniitioti  of  his  fmilt.-*  th*>  arave  eioustfs  for 
a  uTon-lb  of  distrart  and  sU'ipicioa  wLtch  became  gradually  tived:  his  reasonable 
nii.spicion.')  of  his  mother  Livi* ;  hi«  bittor  exchnngi>  of  his  first  wife's  lore,  for  8tjUc 
TVfiBODB.  for  the  embracofi  of  Julin.  wbo  betrayed  his  honour;  hid  abuadant  grounds 
for  a  faith  in  ScJAnnn"  self-devotion,  and  yet  the  palpablo  and  barc-fncM  tiVMoa  of 
that  very  Hejannn.  It  in  of  oae  of  thoe«  iiutaaoee,  the  neoond,  that  Rydberg'a  traoA- 
lator  writ«ii  thns,  in  p.  38,  and  it  may  verve  a«  a  tvpe  of  hia  averof^e  style  :^ 
"From  tlie  circle  that  nnrroondod  him  with  cohl  (^alctOationH  and  iniridiou!!  snnrcB. 
hi'  broke  IcNine  in  hia  love  for  his  first  wife,  Stato  resKons  snatched  her  from  bia 
embrace  and  buiiad  him  in  Jnltn,  the  danghtAr  of  Anguetnii,  vrho  Tiol&t«d  the  |>rond 
nan's  honour.  Yeara  after  the  separation,  as  Tiberius  wa«  one  day  walking  lo  one 
of  the  streets  of  Home,  chanoc  willed  that  b«  and  hie  fint  wife  tihonld  meet.  As 
th«y  pawed  each  other,  ho  stood  still  and  gazed  after  her;  the  mocking  look 
voniued:  the  hard  fcatan-H  iKoft^incd;  and  he  wjio  reckoned  emotion  n  »han)o  and 

[least  of  all  woald  bnrt;  bis  feelings  to  the  crawd,  burst  into  tears.  lie  bad  seen 
the  hapfwnejut  of  his  lif'?  po  by  him." 

As  V.  Kydberg  hfls  clfarly  neien.  and  rightly  taken  tStobf*  for  a  warning,  no  histo- 
rian can  hope-  entirely  to  rehabilitate  Tibmna,  still  it  in  poesible  to  make  mnch  of 
his  faolts,  foihles.  oud  jfood  points,  and  iu  the  renult  to  depict  oac  of  the  "  mightiest 
f^^re*  in  the  gloomy  style  that  history  ktiowe."     When  wo  paan.  unilor  Bydlwrg's 

^  SBtdoDoe,  from  I'iberins  to  Calieola.  it  is  to  learn  hia  secret,  too,  in  marble.  His 
nuts  disetose  a  dwnrfisl  mtimtal  i^rovrtb  through  aping  of  Tibcriua.  whom  ho  aocom* 

gtnied  to  CaprL  And  this  corrceponds  with  the  jodgmcut  of  Toeitus.  Bud  as 
ydberg  observes,  thi-re  wiw  this  fundamentfll  difference  between  Calignln  and  his 
model — that  while  Tiberias  was  sly  and  calcolatinf;  in  his  cruelty,  Caligula  waa 
thonebtk-iia  and  nanj;hty.  The  elue  to  bin  inner  world  wti.8  his  faith  in  his  streugth 
of  will,  and  his  fancied  tLnnoeM  consisted  with  signal  cowardice.  Had  we  spaee. 
wu  might  divo  into  the  moCMdilw  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero  for  crvn  mora 
curitiUM.  lively,  and  stirring  anecdote  and  research,  calculated  to  com'mend  our 
£ogiiflh  Hcholars  to  a  comparison  of  the  Roman  Emperors  of  Victor  Rydberg  with 
oar  own  Merivale.  But  enough  nay  have  been  done  to  kindle  a  zeal  of  inquiry, 
and  we  commend  heartily  to  oor  readers  the  interesting  Jtoman  Dnyt  wliich 
Hcwre.  SnmpeoQ  Low,  Mnretoo.  and  Co.  have  done  so  much  to  present  fitly  and 
pleasantly  before  English  readers. 


AMIDST  ft  number  of  editions  and  tranalations  of  chusical  books  awaiting 
notiee  on  our  library  table,  priority  seems  due  to  this  new  attempt  of  Sir 
C.  Dn  Cane  (The  Oaf/s^ej/  of  Homer,  Books  i-ni.  Translated  into  English 
vem,  mil)  notes  and  iJarallel  pMsages,  br  Sir  Charles  Uu  Cnne.  K.C.M.U.  VVillinm 
Dlo^wood  &  Sons :  Edinhnrgn  and  Lonaon,  1680), — a  moiety  of  the  immortal  "Epic 
oilbe  Sea,"  done,  as  it  bos  been  done  by  none  of  his  cun(eni]>urariett,iLto  Chapman'* 
Ballad  Metre.  Sir  Charles  has  evidently  atndied  the  literature  of  the  lubjcet,  ^tui 
traoalatiun,  with  refcrenco  to  his  choice  of  a  metre,  attd  while  admitting  much 
sympathy  for  tHr  Kriimris  Doyle's  pcoposalof  rendering  the  Odyssey  in  manymetrea, 
according  ajH  it*  variety  of  thought,  feehng,  passion,  and  imagination  su its lort  blank 
verve,  tho  ballad  metre,  the  rhymed  heroic,  or  the  Hpenwrian,  has  tinsUy  chosen  the 
seeund  of  these  for  his  instrument,  and  by  it  elected  to  stand  or  fall.  MV  liavn  no 
fear  of  the  hitt^-r  altvrnutirH  for  him.  He  brings  to  his  task  eompetent  Hcliolarship, 
a  quick  correct  car,  and  unerring  commoa-sense-  He  has  enl  himself  adrift  from 
Ihoite  perplexing  questions  of  unity  and  peraonality  of  antbor,  which  in  tmth  eon> 
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fltitutc  as  littli*  tb*'  chnnn  ns  tli«  int'Ctvfit  of  tlie  Iliad  und  OJvsBcr.  aif'  '  ■■''-'*  -••  m 
one  and  one  oiilj  Iloniei  iia  tbe  auUior  of  botb.  and  iii  tbc  rtrilulile    A  nd 

AgOjcC'iniion,  Hoctor  and  An(lroinuchi>.  Helen,  McneloUB  and  Puis,  Is'u..  .  ^_  a.wl 
lior  nmiiluRs,  Penelope  ao*]  01.VB«e9,  «ho  are  portrayed  in  lliu  one  or  tli«  otiier. 
Vodonbt,  as  bo  ullowi<.  each  problems  have  beon  dusctiHced  iu  Umc  [lOHt  :iii')  rr.-Arnt 
with  Qbuiidnut  ability  und  rcsttircb, "  bnt  tb«ir  d«tenuinution  cither  >al 

affect  the  grand  manner  of  the  oriffinal,  or  the  nicritu  or  tlfimrriis  nf  tlit-  :  r'» 

Tenioa."  To  which  itouiid  coiiAolativn  it  m  rt-aKOiiaUe  to  add  that  wbcu  Uiv  liny  of 
reaction  comot  Tor  beboLatfi  and  fioIitidaUB,  it  in  likuly  to  Wing  a  cood  Ume-  for  |>]iija. 
eailriv,  for  thoftc  who  luvc  tbo  poet  tor  hitu^irlf  and  hU  lays,  a^  aie  not  uxcrcui«d  in 
a  Uoili-au  choppinK  of  him  iulo  iniuute  piec«i>,  and  alrL-wiiif;  the  fraumi^Dt^  wlirre  Iha 
chorizontv«  or  i)n>[egomcuiaLH  will.  Sir  Clmrlcs.  it  i^reui^.  beguilra  by  thin  tnuuila> 
tiou — which,  front  the  lale  of  IJIyiiH'-ii'  a>lv«ntiirea,  oa  told  at  tho  I'kjnaciaB 
Court,  Bouliii  is.-xii..  crew  \a  the  Grut  half  of  tlio  (>i]y»UMi,v  i-iitirti— Uw  maooioDv  of  k 
voyagi^  rotmd  (Ta|>i:  Horu,  Hv  btut  ivi'll  doriM  wlmt  he  hua  attcniptcJ.  Whu«  oor 
limits  pn-olude  a  uumWr  of  cstraL-t<<  here,  wc  i^hull  lind  ruoiu  fur  a  iip«cimcn  from  tba 
opening  of  the  Sixth  B(H)k  unvnt  Nuui^ican  iiud  her  liiieu-waabinu  maidetiii,  anil  coa- 
gratnlalo  him,  eo  far  bh  he  ban  f;onc.  on  the  ulegaut  and  rcudablfi  viTe'ion.  wUtch  It 
«otitbf<1  to  niuk  tiinir  T^crd  IXtrlijV  Iliad.  The  jiOMMmt  we  cite  ia  Athen^V  apifevbi 
ni  ihe  Hcnibhiacc  of  Dymoa'a  Danffhter  ti  alcepini;  Nauaicua.  and  her  atter'rotum 
to  OlympuB.  of  which  thu  dcscHptioa  ban  hwa  io  oftou  imitated.  (Od.  ri.  20-47,  d. 
E.  T.,  p.  U'H,  'l-l-i'J). 

"  •  Why  (iid  tby  uulltcr  l>e*r  in  lliee  ao  negligent  a  child  ? 
NaiisicoA,  thy  riiinent  fair  tinlnWril  nil  ilotli  lit', 
Yot  in  the  uinrriAKcd>>  for  tFj<?e  riEhl  ijuickly  (Imwinu  iiij;Ii, 
* Wifn  thou  thyHlf  must  don  tby  teat,  aa  dotb  a  bridg  bvcoruo. 
And  «huige  of  raiment  give  tbr  pici>ts  who  apc^d  tlico  to  tliy  Lome. 
For  ibiiB  'will  ttirn  our  womciikmil  gut  liHuaur  ami  KootI  name, — 
And  father  dear  and  mother  too  joy  in  their  >t*nf;htcr'a  fatov. 
But«  to  th«  waahiog  placa  at  dawii,  ami  'jitickcr  U>  i<rtrt>arv- 
Tke  ^eftr  thou  nee^Mt.  I  tliy  work  yrili  f,:>ll>iw  tbee  to  abare. 
For  M  thy  m.uikcihood  hill  soon  tbe  days  wUl  all  liav*  i|mnI-~ 
Amidai  our  ]Hni|>ti-  men  arc  fain  o'«n  now  with  tbm  \n  WeH, 
The  kfitla  of  uur  riin-acian  lund,  tlic  ran  of  which  thou'rt  bred. 
But  come,  do  thou  when  early  nibrii  IwglH  anew  the  day 
Henk  nut.  mil)  witli  ciitrraty  foml  tby  noble  Enthcr  |«ay 
Tliat  he  will  bid  hi*  grunnu  for  th»!  n  inule-ilrawn  car  tirefMra, 
Thy  rtowinK  mantles,  and  thy  nouoe,  and  tby  okoic«  rot«>  to  bear. 
Thui  for  thjfclf  'twill  better  tie.  than  honco  afoot  to  go— 
For  'tw'^ct  tlic  ti«t«mit  and  tlir  town  Lvng  way  h«9  to  and  fro.' 

'*  SLie  S|<tl(e  And  uf  Olyiuptia  ■nui^t  forthwith  tliv  lofty  crrtt, 
WluTwn  tli«y  Hay  lli*  sternal  H>nt  of  llie  Rfpat  ;;iiil»  doth  rwrt— 
Tbut  ma!  itoc'ure  wbvruoii  ttiv  blut*  of  nidv  wiitda  ocvvr  blow. 
Nor  ever  ia  it  wnt  witJi  rain,  nor  carmted  with  snow : 
itut  rouud  it  B)it««ds  without  a  cloud  the  firiiMnient  >rrcn(r. 
And  o'ur  it  diialo  fur  ewrmuro  a  light  of  lutvflry  nbcen. 
Tbcrv  eaill«s6  days  the  bltwt  £uda  iom  in  juvaaoe  and  dvlighd 
f  And  ihitlicr  having  wamod  the  maid  did  Fallaa  wing  her  oigfat." 

On  the  fourtlt  liuu  of  thii  abovo  extract  a  roferonce  to  tlin  ori|;iim1  wUi  ahow  us  thai 
it  mna — 

And  if  we  refer  to  M-^csr?.  Kiddell  Si  iivrri-'B  edition,  it  will  be  found  ihat  Sir  CharU-s 
is  at  one  with  what  Mr,  Merry  conatdrtrK  th*  most  probable  iiilflrprctation .  ifyMrmt 
ho8  here  a  special  up{>lii:ation  to  the  torohlight  prooession  (II.  iviii.  -iOii  Hv^ind 
Sent.  27^).  in  which  thi>  bride  wns  condiioU-d  to  her  now  home  by  (|io  l>Kilr. 
groom  and  hit  frtunds.     To  euuh  a  paceant  i>ht>  conld  add  by  giviiis  those  who  tonk 


Sart  in  it  bandaowi-  ilrmw^.     Apropnn  of  tho  rc^uru  to  Olymixm  and    its  noble 
Mcription,  i>ir  Chiirlca  ajitly  quotm  the  almoot  as  nobte  iniitatinn  by  Lucrctiun  {iii. 
IH).  an  apt  paralli-l  from  TirniiyHou'ii  I'unriiiy  nf  Arfhut;  ani  »n  apter  stiTl   ]>orliaTi4 


apt  paralli-l  from  'IVnuyiioir*  V<j**\vtj  uf . 
from  lh«  BauM  poet's  poem  of  LncrcLin?.  which  we  jjite— 

"  The  pxls  who  haunt 
The  luAid  intotapacn  of  wotid  and  world 
Vi'lin«  ui-vtT  crGv|»)  a  clotiil,  or  iiHiirea  n  wind. 
Hot  dtvt  folia  the  luon  wbit«  atar  of  aoow, 
Xur  cv«r  lowcai  rull  of  thundor  moana, 
Nor  wund  of  hnman  bmtow  nonittB  to  mar 
Tli«ir  aacnd  «*erlaatti)g  cshn." 
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In  Uic  Nntcxi.  wliich  reliil<_'»  n-hut  followed,  and  liow  the  wain  ami  mxxlcs  trcro 
«(|m(>|>«(l  und  epoij,  we  doI«  Ui«  tmnalator'ti  ftcoeral  coutonaoce  witli  the  (Jrei^k  and 
its  best  interrm'tcrs.  Thus  tho  wain  in  v.  70  wofl  !m»/nfpif!  npniiviar,  "  witli  njipcr 
frftnivvrork  tit  tU  devtiued  load  to  bear ;"  und  it  would  seeiu  that,  cou{<Iect  with  opn^tof, 
the  sabatanlJTc  implic*  that  th«  cart  liad  ud  upp-or  and  movublc  addition,  whether 
howl  or  awuinif,  u  u  hay  waggon  liatt  ita  niovablt-  »'»!<».  ft(»<o<ii(("  lin^v  ttai^rtiijv  iii 
TV.  76-77  19  Kitwfactorilj  paraphnued  in  the  tranalator'a  line,  "  Her  noL-dmeuta  iu  a 
roomj  clictal  hiT  mother  did  pruvidc:"  and  tfau  lively  rciidtfring  u!  the  olTect  uf 
Nftiiaicaii'i  whip  (id  fa^arov  Tiirvomt,  8il) — "  nor  da^ed  afroas  the  [ilaiu"*— doea  full 
IMMitic  jnaticu  to  the  on^nol.  aud  otireM  subHtuntuilIy  with  Mi'rrv'u  rt-'qutremcut  of 
"a  ]>»cn  txinnlant  ratUt-r  Uiau  rapid."  Thi»  coiuiiwntiitoi'  Hu^gcotA  thai  wo  Hhnuld 
translate  "thfj;  irtt'pimd  Hlnii^hl  an  withuut  fliipifiiif;."  At  v.  W),  Sir  Cborlm 
Du  Canv  very  winvly  tniu<<1at'!M  rftityttp  ayimtrrxv  ^rXii;$ra  "  uri  herbage  Kweet  tu  fare," 
ignoring  the  specialities  of  "  coufb-jj raaa"  and  "  dog-tooth  grass,"  n'hich  for  divers 
grouod*  thin  or  tliat  oummeittator  liavtr  coiiHidnrr-d  ti>  bi>  meant. 


WHILST  we  ore  on  the  sublt^  of  the  OdyaHcy.  it  is  fitting  to  mention  {vre  can  do 
little  more)  the  iwne  frnin  Ow  Ulnrvndon  Pn-1«  tbis  y<iar  uf  A  Cciplt'ta 
Coiuoi-dnaee  to  th^  Odytucij  and   Ilt/uin*  of  ITonrr,  to  tvhirk  It  nddi'd  A 


P 
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t«xt  of  Amci"  (1874')  tor  thii  (.Mytmi-y,  and  that  of  'Baiinii'iKt«r  for  tnc  Hymns  and 
Bpiffnma.  and  is  meant  to  range  aa  a  coiniuiuiou  to  PrendcryaRt's  "  Concordance  to 
the  Ifiad."  UideK*  we  ar«  infitLi.k<-u,  llu^  antbor  of  llim  elnborate  tribotc  to  the 
grand  old  i>oet  in  the»on  of  thv  joint  author  of  Dunbar  and  Barker's"  GroelfT<exic<^>n,** 
which  enjoyrd  a  fair  circiitation  "unie  thirty  rears  ago ;  and  tliL-  Coaconlaiio«  will  be 
found  doHerring  oftho  confidence  of  those  who  are  led  to  use  it,  albeit  conconlancet 
ttcrru  no  furliKT  than  tvaciu^  u  ]»tMua<i  homo.  and  are  hot  oiiu  step  on  tlio  rond  to 
the  drift  and  interpretation.  A^  an  iltuatratinn  uf  what  wo  mcflu,  in  v.  80  of  Uia 
passage  we  have  l)«i?n  liovoring  arunnd,  occurs  the  phniw,'  »Iiuc  jfvTXwtrmTd.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  goMen  cruiio  of  oil  with  which  Arote  equipped  Nausicao.  T)r.  Dunbar 
minutely  chn>nide«  lh«  Une,  and  that  of  courw  whs  all  h*)  had  to  do.  If.  however, 
yre  look  for  the  word  in  Gbeling's  "  Leiicon  Qomericnni"  (Tonhner,  Ty^ipMic,  I'^^O), 
ihfl  ninth  Fascicle  of  the  Hpcond  volume  of  which  lii5S  bvTMro  us,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
trace  it  to  a  conuni'in  root  with  x''"'  x*"*^*^  ^  nngo :  Invo,  ;(ifTAor  yap  t&  fuff  v&iror 
fAww  of  Scliol.  Mr.  Mvrry  coniivcts  j^urXoc  with  x^^^*'>  <"*  ^CtX^  with  •jwriV,  and 
nayn  ita  technic-al  sen^e  is  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  called  u3;w'  (Xnof.  for  bathers. 
yvrXoMrAti  tomprfboTids  both  prucctw"  of  baUiinf;  iind  OD<»nting.  Wherever  we 
hare  tested  Dr.  Pnnbar'a  Conconlance,  we  have  never  fiinnj  it  at  fault-  Of 
Ebelins's  Lexioon,  however.  a«  a  whole,  we  should  ooasidvr  tho  value  to  a  keen 
student  and  scholar  immeaanrably  greater. 

It  is  a  "Inj;  jump"  from  Homer  to  Theocritas,  from  tlie  oldopicbard  to  the  dainty 
paetoral  strain  a  of  tho  Alexandrian  school,  and  it  involves  a  great  gap  in  the  int'?rim. 
Bat  Mr.  Lang's  roR'leriug  of  Tht.'ocritus,  Bton,  and  Moscbua  luto  English  prose  ie  so 
memorabltr  n  worV,  at  mn<'h  |K'rh»pH  ffir  itn  coniprMhi'mtive  introilactory  essay  9e 
for  ita  generally  happy  and  gracoful  translatiou,  that  it  would  b«  wrong  not  to  noiico 
it,  though  it  W  hut  briefly  and  i;ioi>ru])lel«Iy,  at  tho  HikhI.  With  the  good  sense  and 
taatfi  wt'  should  have  expoctfd.  Mr.  Lani?  adopts  for  hi»  text  of  Theocritna  the 
Bishop  "f  Lincoln's  SMrnnd  irdiliim,  Ciimbriiige,  H7'2,  of  Bion  and  ldoschu«,  Zi^jjler  ; 
and,  unlike  some  uf  his  criticii,  he  ha«  aWtaiued  fpim  falling  foul  of  past  trannla tors, 
whom  otJicrTluwicril^an  dchoUirn,  EttRl^sh  and  fon<ign,  h.ire  not  scorned  to  oommead 
and  quote.  1'he  tnith  in  that  in  the  int^rpretttioD  and  translation  of  Thcocritoa 
this  country  hiu  not  bfon  behindhand  during  the  last  half  oentury,  as  might  be 
Been  from  an  easay  or  two  in  the  earlier  volnme^*  of  this  Review  on  the  chief  bii<»>1i0 
poet  and  his  compears.  Bion  and  Moscbn^.  Thv  reitearchee  and  corrections  ofyeare 
wonld,  no  donht.  show  some  few  trips  iu  tlie  prose  vori-iDnof  Bohn'sOlassicat  Series, 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  it  is  most  unfair  to  roUf^ato  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
"  erib,"  and  that  evAn  where  liteiality  is  the  profe^aed  and  paramount  con.tideration, 
it  aims  in  version  and  notes  at  roadabienes*,  and,  as  far  a^  is  compatible,  lucidity  of 
s^le.  Thi-n  we  have  snoh  versiou^  an  that  of  Calvirloy  nnA  K)|nft--<Io»,  and  Iho  two 
etfitions  of  I'aley.  .So  that  Mr.  Lang  has  had  a  task  for  tracking  on  which  he  has 
enjoyod  iho  pioneering  labours  of  others,  and  ao  wonld  be,  we  douht  not^  inclined  to 
d^K^Cfttfl  too  hightlown  a  meed  of  praise.     In  accomplishing  for  the  bucolic  poctis 
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the  same  good  vrorl:  wbtch,  in  conjnnction  with  Mr.  Batclior.  he  ''"  ^  *"  -  -'  ■  *"' ' r 

a  year  ago,  he  haa  well  aod  truly  fulfillt'd  ii  nutcwurtliy  hurvioe, 

tftlkle  veriinn  km  a  whnV,  and  tw-liiom  to onrcritii^l  eye  venliiretl  ou  ..  ,., ^^. 

or  Ujo reotindite  rondprinfi  ora  t'tiUBO  or  epitliet.     llml..  h'.>wovcr.  Bucli   it 

occur,  lot  UH  at  oncu  Hdmit  tbitt  u-n  regftrd  whiit  tlio  k<iQIIi<^i'>1  '^y*t  in  I  !<■ 

(v.  flO)  of  the  deep  drinlting  cur>  of  ivy-wood  tbat  tiAA'  in  j^itrm   Jx  ■ ' 

Rimply  EDKli>ibv<l,  "but  it  siill  \'wt  nnloucbt^d/'th^in  «tm.ined  tu  n  ni:: 

oftne  idea  nf  "intaniination"  as  in  Litng'fl  version,      liui  it  ttill  /iW  i.. 

Bat  we  ciLDaot  uraiKO  too  highly  tbt*  bruul  linri  of  tite  trxn«t:iior'K<'v^:,  :i 

h«  has  r-ontentoil  niinself  with  the  division  into  Idylls  roral  and  ej>ic,  id  -^  i  it 
he  83.0^,  ae  his  country  folk  etill  wng  (vvwofin  ftaX'  •Vjimp  ran  ZikcX'ii'  /r  ""'i-  M  Jl 
Tiii.  S6,  soe  Titkng,  p.  i~),  and  those  for  which  he,  excnan»ed  his  p^irwly  ]  .-'  ■  il 
dtttiev,  aftuT  the  traiaius  of  Philetas  and  Cos.  and  under  Lho  court  - :'li  .  a:  '■' 
Alfvandriiii)  Plolpmy.  As  yet  no  EnglUh  csuyiet  has  pri^n  n*  n  hj  ■>-  .  i 
picttiro  of  this  vast  E^ptian  cityas  it  was  in  its  zenith  whflc  I'toleiny  Ch::.!  i.  ;,h-u 
reigned,  find  it  ia  well  worth  the  reader's  puintt  to  en  11  from  i-i*.  xxviii.-iv  i  ■.■.a 
from  Atbenicue  V.  23  in  iJcbweighaeuBer'B  text  or  iu  ikihn*8  tranttlatiou,  tli  i.  i:- 
tioii  of  the  pageant  or  banquet  of  thi!  Elder  I'tolerny,  on  adniittiDe-  hi?  s  •;.  ■  ■  -t  .f* 
his  throne.  Aa  Mr.  Lang  lias  dif^tinctly  ^rusjicd,  tb^  tbree  chief  ch:ir  i  ;  ,  -:)  jf 
the  early  Alexandrian  U|{e  are.  H)  Oriental  fa«hion.  qtut  religion  and  r-:  ■  :    ■  '    ■< 

einphntical iy  litemry  cpneh,  dominated   by  tho  innQOnM  of  Iho  !!■?.,  I 

CiuUmFichuH,  which  favourpd  the  little  pictures  of  HeocrituH,  Btoii,    .m.,  .^. ;, 

and  did  not  frown  on  their  very  modiAiid  and  fragmanlary  epio  hymae;  (3J  tti 
elaborately  pictorial  art,  which,  m  the  pseayiat  shows  in  a  very  pre^uuut    :iiid  mj- 
aestiTe  paBM^,  lives  again,  though  tbo  Aleiandrian  pictnrcs  nerii<)icJ   1 
the  rortJioloBical  pictnrca  aud  fresooes  nnbiiried  »t  Pompeii.     We  forbcui   : 
pate  the  reader's  treat  in  tracing  and  paralleling  this  pictorial  re.spnihln.nc«  liclncxa 
the  works  uf  the  Idyllists  and  the  rehcfi  of  Alesandriau  e>tyle  in  the  liurteJ  cilietof 
Camjiania  :  bnt  we  may  quote  and  enhsrribe  to  the  writ«r' «  e>ttiinatc  of  TheiKTritu 
as  "the  moat  genial  of  cliaracteTji.  pioQS  m  Greece  oonoted  pioiy,  tender  nn  hivrttu 
the  jKii't  of  love,  glad  an  the  singer  of  a  happy  anrnthern  world  shoiiM  1 
a\x>cif  all.  with  humour  and  witn  dramatic  [wwer.     '  His  lyrelxw  ull  I'l 
Hinigthelaet  of  all  the  perfect  voices  of  Hellas;  after  him  none  saw  life  wi;  . 
80  ateody  or  ao  mirtbCuL  ' 

It  were  in  vain,  in  sach  limited  apace,  to  cnll  adeauate  and  rarii'd  np"- t- 
the  lUKuy-iiidcd  geniuft  of  Theocritus,     Perhaps  the  turtlier  we  Mi-k.  the    '- 
choice.     At  any  rate,  few  extracts  could  surpaM  in  pictorial  grace  tin-    '-• 
iry-WDod  bowl  of  the  GKhermun.aud  the  rock  and  the  »hc-foxe«  circ 
boy  on  the  wall.     Idyll  i.  :i9-54,  cf.  p.  It :  "  Beyond  tiieiie  an  ancient  i:     . 
a  roek  arc  fiLKhioncu,  a  mgged  rock  wLvrcon,  with   might  and  ukuh.  iku 
dra^  a  great  net  for  hia  cant, a4i  one  that  laltouni stoutly.  Thou  wouKlst  sti\ 
fiahiog  with  all  the  might  of  hia  linibn,  ao  big  the  hiucwh  swell  about  hi^   neck,  ffrvy- 
burod  though  he  is^  but  hit  strength  is  aa  the  atreu^fth  of  youth.    Nnw,  diTidodhuI  a 
little  Hi>aco  Irom  the  sea-worn  old  man,  is  a  rineyurd  hLdcn  well  with  fircTcd  dukt^r*. 
and  on  the  rou^li  wall  a  little  lad  wutches  the  vineyard,  Nitliug  thern.      Kound  bla 
two  Bbe-foxea  are  HkulViiig,  and  one  goes  along  the  vine  rows  tu  devour  the  npa 
gmpes,  and  the  othei  ljriiit;»  all  her  cuuniug  to  urar  aaainst  the  scrip,  and  vow«  «u 
will  nerer  leave  the  lad,  tili  the  utrand  hhibare  and  bt'*atfattlet».     Jliit  the  lad  h 
pUiting  a  pretty  locuM-co^  with  Htulks  of  otphodel.  and  nitiog  it  with  re«da;  and 
]c*8  care  ha«  he  of  his  acnp,  and  of  the  vines,  than  delight  in  liia  phvitin);;."     It  t* 
mere  trui<iiu  to  say  wo  see  the  wliule  performaneo  at  a  glance,   uv  lifelike  i*  the 
de«cription.    The  rough  wall  on  which  the  boy  aits  is  iho  some  ron^h  w»|i     <■  7  -  -b 
atonea  and  bratnblca  (Mpc«  cj:  InjiuUbitti  •i  tciilifnn  C'.'Ratr"i''(t]with  whicli  ■< 

was  fDJiiiliar(8ce  Id.T)i  22 1:  the  drift  of  the  second  she-fox  ia  capftblc  <f  b^;,.  , 
interpretation  ou  th«  rending  of  the  text  as  Wunlewurth  bus  it.     "  2*frijiii  r- 
tvruiii  cue.  nin'rt  cibU  etfuU-nti*  £  jtera  titntjith  ad  tirfitatem  pii^r'i  f..    r-  ! 
The  aecond  Idyll  rendu  like  a  talc  of  love  and  magic  in  the  moonlit  t-i- 
weird  and  witi^hing  and  earnest.    &l»ny  jxiinls  and  jDuiauges  are  rmitc 
to  wit,  Uie  invucution  of  auch  a  fato  of  forgetl'ulueus  for  Delpiiiii'a  tciunti  ««  Uiat  of 
Thesetnt'  oliliviiju  of  fatr-treaited  Ariadne  ol  old  in  Dia.     Again,  the  ptr^rej^ioTi  of 
hcttata  to  the  grovo  of  Artemis  in  sacred  abow,  the  waiting  fever  of   iyiti 
aaaignatton  and  «tolen  met-ting  of  her  and  her  lickle  Uiver.    Wit  bare  hut  t 
OS  to  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  version.    In  v.  88,  which  I-ang  tr..;  i 

oftcntimea  my  xkin  waxtnl  wati  us  the  colour  of  iNjiwood,"  woiiil  it  j 

a  fioundhintto  adopt  for  woXAon  the  eenae  of  "prorsua"  "ntterly,     w-mcu  VtiM 
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hts  ut  Plul.  Pluuion,  p.  2*.  At;tu»,  if  u«  Bii!liu[}  Word^irorUi  aoUs.  lAif'  in 
Fu  "  intrausitirum"  "reclinnvi. '  is  it  not  corrector  to  trantlAte  M  Rnmptrl  in 
hii  "  Leiiooit  TlioocrituaiD  "  wouM  tlo — "  I  ktausil  mfl  bock,  taking  bin  bHrnl,  on  the 
Koii  !)«•),"  than  a.i  Lan^  doci,  "  I  laalc  hii  h&iul  anil  drew  liiin  down  on  t)it,>  Moft  bvd 
beatilA  mo  h"  Wo  da  not  dauy  tliut  tbor«  ia  something  to  be  said  for  tukiiig  <n\tyn 
Xw  "  I  mmie  him  recline."  Would  Uitit  we  oonld  protent  to  our  reador<i  one  or  two 
Rnab:liea  of  the  fifth  Idji],  tha  gcenu  of  which  is  Sonthcm  Italy,  the  interlooiitors 
OomatAS  and  L^crtn,  tliu  diiJogoe  a  ribiUd  d«hat«  id  pMtoral  manner  ;  of  the  seventh, 
the  Coan  harvest  feast,  and  the  songs  and  entertainment  of  the  jiA^t  and  hix  friends 
Ity  Lycidas  and  hit  hwtt.  Or  wc  miifht  {Hck  out  "The  FiHhermon"  (Id.  xxi.),  a 
i^tatic  piotnre  of  bacotie  life  on  the  desolate  B«a  brink,  with  itt  homely  traits  and 
)>raotical;pbi]oi>ophy ;  "  The  GoesiM"  (Id,  kv.I,  where  the  ladies*  "chatter,"  as  Mr. 
f jang sucsMtfl,  in  gay, natural,  ami  a^  littlechange<l asin2,0<K> rears istbcsongof the 
birds.  Moachns  mtsht  yield  as  from  the  "  Lameat  for  Bion  his  famous  contnut 
between  mallows  and  mortivU.  nnd  two  or  three  ]iictoriaI  teaches  from  hi«  idyll  anent 
■•Bnropaand  her  Ball."  Bion  offers  his  "Boy  and  Lore"  and  bis  "Lament  for 
Adonia,"  and  in  nil  tbette  Mr.  Lanj,;  has  done  hin  models  ample  jastice.  Driven, 
however,  to  a  sharp  and  deciaive  ehoiee,  we  pitch  upon  a  graeeAit  natural  picture 
from  the  thirteenth  Idyll,  Hylaa  and  Heracles,  a  piauiige  wherdn  it  is  conceivable 
that  TheoerituH  was  not  lotb  to  nMnmire  himi>elf  (with  the  odds  in  his  faronr)  agiunst 
his  contemporary  poet,  Apolloaias,  of  the  Anjonautiou.  The  chanceii  were  certainly 
in  favonr  of  the  KlrUist  orer  the  won1d-he  noo-Epic  poet.  Oar  extmct  doscrilxw 
the  landintr  of  the  Argonants  and  raviahmeot  of  Hylas. — Idyll  xiii.,  31-^2,  tKpiirnt 
— ttXt iim  not  aifiot. 

"  Tlieu  they  went  forth  upon  the  shore,  and  each  party  busily  got  ready  snpiicr  iu 
the  lat«  OTCning,  and  the  maHitnde  strewed  one  bed  lowlv  on  the  ground,  for  they 
found  Oi  meadow  lyin){.  rioh  in  couches  of  strown  gnus  and  loaves.  Thence  they  cat 
them  point«d  tlag  leaves  and  deep  marah-galingale.  And  Hyla»  of  the  yellow  hatr, 
with  a  vcswl  of  bronsc  ia  hie  band,  went  to  draw  water  against  supper-tiue,  for 
Heracles  himself  and  tha  steadfast  Tel&nion;  for  these  comradeii  twain  aniwied 
ever  at  one  table.  Soon  was  lie  aware  of  a  spring,  in  a  hoUow  land,  and  the  ruBUcs 
grew  thickly  niond  tty  and  d^irb  awaUow-wort,  and  green  maiden>hair  aud  blooming 
parsley  and  dMr-grasa,  apronding  throa-^h  tb<!  marslir  land.  In  the  midst  of  the 
water  the  nymphs  were  arraying  their  diiii(«!i,  ibo  iile«piei<-  uymgibi,  dread  gntldeases 
of  tbo  country  people,  EunivL',  Muli^.  and  Xychcia  toith  her  AprU  eya.  And  now 
the  boy  wa«  holding  out  the  wide-iaouthed  piicher  to  the  water,  intent  on  dipping  tl*; 
'bat  tlic  nympha  airelaag  to  his  band,  for  love  of  the  Argivo  lad  had  fluttered  the 
eoft  hearii  of  all  of  them.  Tlieu  dowu  he  uank  into  tb»  black  water,  lieitdlony  all,  as 
when  u  star  ahoottt  flaminj;  from  the  eky ;  plumb  into  the  deep  it  falls,  and  a  mute 
nhouU  ont  to  the  aeamen,  "  np  with  tbo  t;war  my  IiuIh,  the  wind  is  fair  for  nailing." 
A  TCnr  fair  average  paasage.  instinut  in  the  true  idyllic  desoriptlveneaa.  But  thab 
for  iOpAat  in  vv.  fJO  and  &1,  we  should  translate  "sheer"  for  "headlong,"  and 
"  plumb,"  we  wonld  not  chinRe  a  wonl  of  translation,  amidiit  all  the  marah  ptanta 
and  Ltraiwwi,  Yet  why  "hould  Nychi.iia  liectiUM  Up  ip&ava  b"  "  Nycbeia  with  her 
April  i>ye*  ?  "  Why  not  "  (vith  .■!  look  like  spring  P"  Rampol  in  voea  i6p  explains. 
"  oajua  ocali  tam  bitarcs  eraut  ut  vcria  ainvnilatem  in  se  habere  vidcreutur ;"  and 
aptly  (tuoteii  Hor  <J J.  iv  .S-ii :  "  luiitar  vi'ria  onim  vulCus  nbi  tujs  AlTuljiit  populo," 
Jw.     And  why  with  April  eyes  nvther  than  Hay  eyes  f 
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(trader  th«  Di^aioK  nf  The  Uon.  nnd  Kcv  .W.  H.  FusUAyrLr-) 

THE  last  Tolome  of  TTitf  Nvvs  Teetament  Cummen(arfi  for  E>fjU»h  S^athrf 
(Cansell,  PuUer,  (lolpin  &  Co.)  embrace^  lJi4  bonk*  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
EpheeianH  to  the  end.  The  gcnural  plan  uf  ihe  Commentary  is  already  known 
'  reiulerK  throuijb  uur  mitii-r>4  of  thu  Lwufiirmer  voUimm.  In  the  nreiieut  volume 
oial  interest  aritisa  from  the  dirrrnily  of  contributors,  of  whom  there  ura 
fligbt,  iU  compared  with  four  for  the  whutf  of  Lb"  iimvionv  Bookx.  The  TuInnieaUoia 
<x>iuiderably  the  Irtngimt  of  the  three,  and  might  havu  been  ahortuned  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  some  of  the  not^ii,  which  ooca^itmally  ran  into  the  hortatory  vein,  and 
fvea  incorporate  TereC4  of  popular  hymns. 
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The  Epirtlw  of  the  Cdptirity  «o  taVcn  by  Oanon  Barry,  whont*  point  of  vie*  ca; 
1»  Been  in  a  paaaogu  iu  iaa  lutrwlQcUoB.  id  which  he  draws  ilie  divtiuctiuo  iMtwtca 
ih«  tiihJMt  of  thCM  KpiKtlod  and  those  which  hat-A  f^no  boforc.  WHaI,  htf  aA*. 
moat  r<ulow  upoo  Uu!  teuchinfi  of  ioilividual  fsitii,  which  is  cautAinod  in  the  Bonui 
and  GaliitiaiiH^  The  answer  is,  the  doctrine  oMb(^  Church  and  oftbo  Headalqicl 
Chriat.  Ami  tbisduutrioe,  hepoiiitaout,  iiciuiucutlyvoo^viuolto  the  iilBassnggertti 
br  ImperiiU  Soni«t,  wh«nue  thaaa  Kpintlcfl  were  n-ntti3L  "  Of  the  three  gnal 
threads  of  anrirnt  eivilinition,  Uie  Htihrow,  the  Grwk,  and  the  Bntnan,  tm)  hkl 
alresdv  b«oii  law!  hold  of  by  Apo«1olic  hattdit  aud  faiiteiied  to  ib^  Crtiaa  of  Cbrict" 
Now,  in  fmpfnial  Rome,  the  Aportle  m?t  himsoif  to  t^ach  tho  princinlo,  Eto  w*U  trori«d 
out  by  th?  llt'Tuunt,  of  Hit'  ^rrnttii'SH  of  the  1:0 miii unity,  aud  of  ttic  various  tpecal 
relation!*  nmnu){  itR  memWra  In  Mr.  Musan'a  part  of  tho  work,  tluit  on  tho  TSh» 
looiaue  and  1  PcUt,  wo  may  notice,  togotlicrr  with  a  ntyli^  wfatvb  tiitcLs  to  \m  furatl 
and  chnM«ned,  nianv  bold  and  Home  <>ocentrir  notes.  He  marka  tbe  thmlald 
dirision  of  lody,  boui.  and  spirit  in  1  ThrHf.  v.  il,  us  k-ui'ing  room  for  the  meden 
chyucol  doctniirs  which  Minn(>ct  the  mti^nal  with  the  animal  prinei|de  At  1  r«L 
liL  18.  he  shows  that  Uicdyinc  t'f  thu  Just  for  Iht  UiijiiKt  lund*  Ducouiit«Miu.nc«  tnti* 
doc1rii]«  of  nub^titation,  whicli  henvJGcla.  On  the  other  hand,  hi?  tindtt  m  Lbe  eM]fa»> 
tolopicjil  to&chin^  of  th«  ThctMiIoDiauM.  oat  an  oxpaoNOn  of  intixuatiuns  tvtn*tuw,Jk 
in  tn*  wordjiof  onr  I.*wl,  but  a  ftppdil  revriation.  He  iiiterprv-t=*  t  *..  ■•  ■•■■<— i^^^m. 
of  the  Spirit"  88  snch  a  rcpnteHiuo  of  spiritual  iminilaeB  aa  mnj    i  '  kS 

into  "  tho  iftntp  wc  wore  id  before  we  were  ramtiniiol !'  In  II10  Kxcui  r  ;,.,  2  Thi^ 
ii.,  af1«r  a  full  and  able  f<tii.t«ment  of  the  cooditionnf  the  problem,  he  dMiare*  hiaows 
belief  in  n  future  aprinritioti  of  the  Mini  of  Sin  in  the  i>mon  of  a  Pfiv^.  Ani 
he  itdherea  to  the  ola   (it  might  be  tbon^ibt,   exploded)  interpret ation  . 

©•"■cring  tho  mnltitndo  of  nins,  xo  that  ag<»od  caw  miglit  be  made   for   J.i  ,,n 

by  Love.  The  commentator  on  the  Faetural  Epiatlea  is  Canon  Spcnco.  who^tak 
fairly  and  well  ntth  n  suhji-ct  which  in  in  itnccial  nctfd  of  tlhmtrfttion  in  this  f^aoBT. 
He  pQrhapBfldmewhjit  oreratatoi)  bU  cose  wiien  be  minimizes  the  hi^h  atat*  of  chara 
Orgnnixntion  diMclovud  in  thrnc  KhiatJeit;  for,  though  ntch  Ki.-parat«  SL)^iicy  sutr  !■ 
found  in  germ  tlaewhcre,  the  case  uecomee  very  ditlereut  when  thor  o-tc.  tUI  fonnd^ 
ftiH  Ufiiini  in  on<^  chnixh  -  aiul  unqituLionably  the  aothority  attributed  to  TtmTrtfl 
aod  TittiBie  anch  aa  St.  Paul  nerer  claims  for  himaolf.  Pbero  i»  alHo  htudly  wy 
racofpiition  ol'  tbe  gr-ind  uuiversaliion  4th«  wonl  in  not  nscd  in  the  teofaoicb]  nodcn 
BeBSP)  which  in  tho  dpcrial  theolo^ca)  featoro  of  theA«  Kpiatlcs.  The  Epistle  lothv 
Bebnw»  is  treated  by  Mr.  MouUon  witii  tby  candour  aod  learning  wbicu  wo  «ho(iU 
ezp«ct  from  him.  HenriinieficM.nnthDwhole.  in  the  weight  of  evidoncc  whioh  pointito 
ApoUoB  as  the  probable  author,  nud  brines  into  prominence  the  rescinbliincea  botwvcB 
this  Epistle  nnd  tht  Iktok  of  Wii^dom.  The  nntvs  iire  full,  and  the  judi^Qiciit,  eb«»tt 
inthem  weU'pois«d,but  sometimeE,  perhaps,  lackiDK  in  aharpnesia  aitii  iVot'Uiion.  Tbe 
nodor  hns  to  wait,  •omctimea  we  may  say  to  wade,  before  catcbini^  aiuht  of  ths 
iKuadDsioD.  It  is  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  «ee  tbe  precise  point  wluuh.  in  ih«  cum* 
mftntator's  view,  ia  occ«|ned  hy  the  arf^ment  about  Melehiixdok.  Tbo  St.  •Tamt* 
who  wrote  the  Kplstle  is  beliv^'ed  by  Iklr.  Pnachard.  who  has  oaderfalien  that  portioa. 
to  be  identjonl  with  James  the  Leai ;  he  jilacea  its  oomnoiition  before  tho  0---n  nrj!  i4  ^ 
Acts  ST. :  and  ho  attributes  the  tone  of  it,  eapecially  the  protest  aj^ninHt  '  t^^H 

which  JK  alone,"  to  the  necoMtrity  of  ci>mbE4line  a  qnietisuc  tend(.-nry    df,  ^^| 

the  far  Knsit,  whir:b  had  given  birth  to  Budduiam  there,  and  Bbowcd  itxi^Lt  in  %h^ 
Es«ei.e«  anil  Thorapoiiln-  and  in  t-ertjiin  »ect«  of  Christians,  The  "' ".inl  und  tK>IitJoal 
condition  revealed  by  this  Kpiatle,  and  ho  forcibly  hronght  out  by  JL  Jt^nan,  i«  ntit 
noticed.  The  question  uji  to  the  2nd  Kpfstlp  of  P«rler  and  that  of  Ju<lc  nro  «l«a]t 
with  by  Mr.  Phimmer,  who,  while  (jiviiij,'  i-audidly  tho  argnmeata  on  tl-  .  .i-_^  aide. 
yet  inclines  to  the  acceptance  of  tho  .qenuinenetta  of  both  Jvpiolles.     1  ^  ,  that 

parte  of  •Ittdo  <tro  takm  from  '1  VfA^':T,  hut  in  the  wav,  not  of  ))Li  ..,  ^f 

'assimilation.     The  EpLxtlcH  of  St.  John  are  tulcen  by  Mr.  8ini?lair,  u  : 
tion.  bt>ctd('fl  tlie  «ecea'<ary  critical  point*,  deals  with  a  ffw  epccini   yw  ,, 

could  wish  that  he  hml  include)  in  them  some  fuller  hivtorical  esttimatvi  tb<:  b<;r«- 
Bies  coml'ftlfd  in  snch  [la^aagea  as  cbnp.  it.  2,  3.  Of  the  rereo  of  the  (?mt,-  l[,-a\-,-iiIr 
wiineasos, h« says,  roundly.-  "There  iahanlly  a  ijaRsaoe  in  all  liloi  " 

rtnUy  spnriouir."    Tlie  I  reatmMit  of  the  Apoc.ilypseby  Atr.  I)o>':  ,  „ 

felt  by  uunds  at  once  critical  aud  orthodox  to  be  the  mcut  latisti  ^ 

hitherto  reeeired.     The  itiethod  of  interprelfttion  followed  in  r•.^  ; 

in  tho  very  valnahle  Lectures  by  Ur.  Vatighau.   Tl:'        V      '   ' 
the  Visions  are  viewed,  not  a«  lit^nd  prMictions,  i 

taken   from   different   points,  and   in   reference    i-'  -.w.mh.l   .r..j.-.i-.   n-m    -.rnjj 
their  fuUilineot  not    bo  much  ia  one  cxttfrnal   event  as  iu   the  cominj^,   throa 
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niOOOMivp  opooUfl,  in  spirit  tod  power,  of  tha  Domiaioo  of  Christ.  To  Ircutoas 
CT  Pelycorp,  Mr.  Parpoulfir  ureU  oajrB,  tho  ChriKU'tiilnin  of  t<>-dfty,  aa  compared 
witii  tfio  era  of  Nvru  or  DomitiiiD,  would  be  ocknowleOged  to  be  a  reign  of  Christ 
and  of.  Hiii  NftintH;  ami  iu:tiiiillj,  in  the  present  (hij,  St.  pKitl  ilikI  8 1.  John 
biire  mach  muro  fowor  over  mankind  than  thone  who  ralo  by  pbyiucal  force. 
But  the  aclcntiwioil^muQt.  of  ihiB  docn  not  intvcfcre  with  th*  hopi-  uf  a  niora 
complete  realization  of  thf!  Kine^om  in  the  aoes  to  como.  Thr  Intcrpn-tation  of 
tho  Symtubi  io  rightly  aoD^bt  in  the  paraUef  pauaKC  of  Hebrew  Propb«i"y ;  but 
too  little  nso  in  made  of  tbft  events  of  r-intoniporary  hi!it''>ry,  which  Tin'iii<>!ittoniibty 
are  «  powerful  element  in  their  fonnattoo.  It  it:  not  even  rocogniiea  Ihnt  Xero 
ttanda  before  the  mind  of  the  sw-r  a«  tbo  tjpioal  rcpr«»<>nt»tJT8  of  the  power  (iFlnet 
ami  bWd  which  is  deeincnaLed  ae  the  Wild  Beast.  It  may  be  hoped  that  tbia  work 
oE  Mr.  Car[ient«r's  will  do  much  Ui  put  an  end  to  the  ban-less  and  arbitrary  mcthoda 
which  have  been  so  oommonly  employed  in  England  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocahrpan.  If  so.  thi^  will  be  by*no  means  the  unxt  of  the  many  •crvicus  rendered 
by  Biehop  EBicotfa  Commcutary  to  KugUith  readera  of  the  New  Teatament, 

fj UIE  Speaktrr't  Comtumhtru  (New Testament).  Vol.  11.  (John  il array),  coataine  the 
■*  Oij»p«I  according'  to  St.  dohn  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apoetlea,  Ibe  former  by  Canon 
Westoott.  the  latter  by  Canon  Cook  and  Bishop  Jacobson.  The  I ntnxl action  is 
an  dabomte  treatise  of  W)  iKiges,  divided  into  (1)  The  Anthorabip  of  the  tiospel;  (E] 
Ita  objects,  plan,  etyle,  itrc.  1  (3)  Its  ehoiactcristirs ;  [II  Its  relation  to  the  Srnop- 
tintt,  the  Apocalypse,  and  tne  Kpintle^  of  St.  John;  and  {'>)  Its  history.  Canon 
Westoott's  mind  moTes  in  a  somewhat  different  plane  IVom  that  lA  most  men,  and 
i«  eminently  nneontroversiiil.  Wo  hove  no  euay  on  «ucli  a  queetiou  a«  that  of 
Minicles,  and  the  tipwb  of  the  TUbinRcn  critics  are  hardly  noticed ;  indeed,  tlifl  qaes- 
tioji  eoocerninif  the  day  of  the  Cruciliitioa  on  which  they  have  riused  eo  hnge  a 
tuperittmctnre  is  left  entirely  aaide.  fin  the  other  hand  tlic  Hpiritnal  aapcctJi  of  tho 
Gospel  are  treated  with  the  utmuot.  fulmisH  uud  Hymputhy.  'fhe  dettit^n  of  St.  Jobo 
is  taken  from  chap.  xs.  31,  an  being  to  »et  forth  Jestw  (for  the  Jewa)  as  the  Christ, 
and  <for  humanity  generally)  aa  the  Son  of  God.  Thia  design,  cxccated  M  it  mnat 
hare  been  at  the  "close  of  the  AiMwtolie  Age,  aecounts  for  the  choice  of  the  events 
narrated,  and  the  manner  tn  which  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  ur  the  origin  of  the 
Sacramento  ore  dealt  with,  and  giren  the  (io»](el  ita  character  a«  siinplemcntal  and  oa 
on  eirenicon.  It  is  a  Helf-Kvehitiun  of  Chrieti  tirat  to  the  world,  and  then  (chaps,  xiij.- 
ssi.)  to  His  dieciplen.  St  John's  knowledge  of  the  facta  of  the  social  condition  of  tho 
Jews  and  the  gco^^phy  of  I'aletitine,  the  enumcmtinc  of  the  witnenca  or  eridences  to 
Christ  adduced  in  the  Goti]>el,  tiie  deHcription  of  tho  manner  in  which  the  dlscourwia 
are  aomettme»i  espiiuded,  sometinos  oondensed,  and  tho  connection  of  St  John's 
CoipcLt  with  bid  KpistW,  are  >ectiana  to  which  special  atteuLionraay  be  called.  The 
Noteii.  which  arc  Inith  full  luid  csnct,  dmw  oat  the  iooer  meaning  of  onr  Lord's  words 
and  those  of  the  Krangelixt  ou  which  the  writer  eepeciallv  deaiies  to  Kx  attention. 
They  eontaia  aluo,  in  the  aectiooa  and  their  titles,  o  kind  of  unalyeis.  But  iwrhaps  a 
aimnnarr  of  the  lin«  of  thought  in  the  diKOiinieii  might  with  advantage  have  boon 
snbstituted  for  the  elaborate  aeconnti  of  old  erpontions  of  (inch  paasagea  OB  tho  IKJ 
fishes.  There  it)  nothing  new  in  Canon  Wvstcott's  St.  John,  but  much  to  deepen 
and  Tirify  onr  inipreiuiionff  of  the  teachingj  of  the  Oodpt-I.  The  IntrodnctJon  to  the 
Acte  by  Canon  Cook  is  clear  and  seaaihle.  The  object  of  tho  book  is  aasamed  to  be 
historical,  not  doctrinal — n»inelr>  to  give  iin  account  of  the  |>laiitiQg  of  OhrifltianitTf 
firrt  in*  Palestine,  and  then  in  tlie  Gentile  cities,  culminating  with  St.  PaDl's  wont 
in  BoMie.  A  full  nnalynis  i»  given  of  it«  cont«nt«,  nnd  nfter  fltftiouH  on  the  anthor- 
ship,  tho  diRconraen,  the  Bonrcen  of  information,  and  the  plnee  and  time  of  publication, 
the  Introduction  closes  with  a  statemnmt  (le""  foil,  as  r^gurdx  ctmlincntAl  writdr8,tthail 
might  be  desired),  of  woiln  helpful  for  tho  int'^rpretation,  Biahop  JocobMD'i  notH 
4Lrc  of  the  moat  simple  and  bonneu'like  cbaiacter. 

yilTB  Annolnltfd  Sihte,  by  the  Rev.  J.  JI.  BInot  fOld  Teiitament,  2  vola.  quaiio, 
^  inolading  Hxb  A]>ocTypha :  Uiringtons),  is  a  wont  of  somewhat  tJie  ^me  soopo  as 
"The  New  TeBtatnentCommeatary  for  Knuliah  Reodoru,"  thongh  far  lew  full  and 
original.  It  iS  almost  wholly  written  by  Mr.  Bhinthimaelf/aDd  snch  a  work  Li  almost 
beyond  the  reach  eten  of  hiii  (oborionsnosiand  Tersatility.  Tho  Introductory  matter  ia 
very  well  put  together,  and  girea  tpeeimens  of  tho  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  the  Old 
English  Teratonti,  such  ad  may  enable  the  ordiaurv  reader  to  see  the  bearing  of 
technical  oiieslionH.  The  Notes  ore  explanatory  mtner  than  critical ;  and  the  trndi- 
tiooaJ  and  cccloaiasticol  point  of  riew  is  uoecpted  througliouti  some  two-thirds  of  the 
PBOlma  being  aaaigned  to  UaTid,  and  the  argimienta  for  tne  later  date  of  leaiah  xL-lxvi. 
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Jiahlg  tTMtC"!  as  aliwr  infitlclitr.  Tn  tbc  Iiitrwluctui-y  porlioOB,  Mr  Dliint  b»a  tcl 
qoite  WClJiod  inafCTiraci*--",  imtli  us  ihv  Htalvtiifnl  llmt  Jcmmc  ui»ileili>ok  ItU  rvritM 
of  the  Latin  New  Tcstanient  nt  tlio  rcqiicflt  of  Angoatine.  But  bw  wotk  luia  mo- 
siderablo  valuu,  aud  will  oot  fail  to  he  of  greuL  use  to  thoM  who  accept  hu  «<!clcaift»- 
ticot  etandpoint. 

CAXOX  NORRIS'K  A'me  TeKlament  (Rmii^ODn)  eontainB  the  trxt  of  tie  Aotho- 
riziid  Vcraion,  witli  vftriaoa   nntlinMa  in  Eiigluili,  tont?Uicr  with   uoUh  pHhlni 
from  hit!  inlerleaved  Tertamenl.     lie  eayii,  truly  and  mode^tlr,  thai  scIioWts 
will   fiml  nothing  new  in  it.  but  tbut,  in  lie  multitude  of  eacli  w.irk«,  tha  osjiUm.' 
tionu  which  have  HBtUfi&d  hiti  mind  are  likclr  to  bc  helpful  to  m&nj-  who  lulc  the  mat 
queBiiouB  ftbciut  tb«  Nuw  Twtanivnt  which  he  bu  aaLed. 

IN  tho  Aulh^rnhi^i  of  Eeele«u>4t'«  (MHcmillan  S.  Co.)  wc  haTe  the  att<iniit  .J  n. 
aiiotiytuoiiH  wnt«r  to  re-ei>tal>linh  the  Solomonic  BUthorehip  of  that  Ik-tI  :' 
the  BnppoHed  intvivstfi  of  orthoilniy.  Thi»  couteutioa  involves  the  extr«ui«3j 
proHaic  anNertioii  that  the  book  claitnn  to  be  written  by  Soloinmi.  This  taode  H 
ooterine  xxyoa  fnnctione  of  criticiBm  lunHt  in\iilid»t«  Ihti  criticism  to  all  fair  mimlt 
It  may  oe  couipiin'd  to  lint  t>uyi<'K  "f  'KUoitiout  .juoted  by  GiM<oii,  about  on  uic-jm- 
Tcnient  fact  of  Chnrch  history :"  CVttc  ci/constaacc'cBt  «  pni  eJifiantc  qo'il  vaul 
mieux  tnivuiller  i  In  diHniire  yu'Jk  la  uiaiuteuir!"  to  which  Gibbon  mervly  adds 
"  An  admirable  canon  of  criticism  V 

CANON  FAHKAB'R  /.i>  aud  Wf,}k  ufSH.  I'aul  (CmscII.  PcU«r,  Galmn  &.  Co.)  if 
alruudy  wcU  known.  Ax  St.  Jcrvmu  euid  of  hif  own  works,  everytiiiog  that  h* 
writCH  iiiatonce  canghtnp.  It  haa  been  often  a«ked ']ndl^■4  Cunon  Farrarhir- 
•elf  oeki)  ill  tlio  PrefBce — whether  tUcro  wfts  need  or'icom  for  luiother  Life  uf  6t.  i'*al. 
when  thoBeof  Lcwin,  ntid  of  ('onyb<«Te  and  ITowiMnt.we  mny  add  of  M.  Renau.ar^M 
recent  and  so  fall?  But  the  tntenst  in  St.  I'uul  is  iuvxhaustible.  No  odu  will  ol^wt 
to  any  ^rah  contributiou  to  our  knuwled^  of  him.  or  any  original  prcsentationol  hii 
work.  The  pictorial  illuetrutiooB,  which  in  tbc  uthvr  Kuglish  lives  of  isL  PaaU  asJ 
erpecially  in  Ur.  Lewin'Et,  add  m  much  viridnotititoouraiiptKiation  at  the  Apuiitk** 
oaner.  are  euUrvly  tLhsent  from  the  preeeat  work.  But  lue  illuBtrations  from  foo- 
temnomry  biatnry,  nnd  th^ifO  fi-ttiii  vuriouv  phiiRea  o)' n-lijfioua  life,  iirc  nm  fnll  ii^,  and 
mucri  mort'just,  than  those  of  M.  Konan.  Tlw  tspoctul  (oatur^iu  which  Mr,  Famr 
may  cUim  tu  hiivv  »ddi;d  to  whitt  htui  boun  attempti^  before  him  arc,  1st,  tliecopuW 
ttsc   mude  of  Jewiph  a.nd  Rabbinical  lore  [the  cxcufsna  at  tba  ©iid  of  -bciI.  i.  ott  "  St 


Paul  a  Ifuaiidist,"  throwti  ticht  up<^u  muiy  individual  uaMaf^ei  in  thv  Kpistles,  and 
upon  the  enaracter  gencnillrj ;  and,  2ndtv,  that  which  tuo Preface  ]>oiiita  ont  to  hat« 
been  ««peeiiJly  aimed  nt— the  effort  1o  exliiliit  the  inner  workiuRe  of  tho  Aposiki'* 
tnind,  and  to  vivify  the  reader's  appreciation  of  the  Epietlcs  by  connecting  them 
with  t!iL*  life.  Whether  the  claim  to  "  ijivo  an  impretiaion  of  the '.in moat  heart  of 
8t  Paul's  theologr"  in  each  of  ite  phaxC'i  hiu  been  made  {rood,  will  1)<>  donbtecl  by 
tfaotie  who  think  uie  teaching  ue  to  tlie  Christian  community  to  bo  ij^nite  aa  nuLrbcd 
an  object  of  the  Kpistlen  of  the  Captivity  an  their  Ohrietology,  imd  who  trace  in  the 
Faiftonil  Kpidtlcii  quite  a  new  thenlogicul  conception  us  wbU  aa  a  new  phase  of  Chnedi 
organization.  But  uminrxtionabty  the  Cunon  liaii  known  how  to  fiet  forth  by  ha 
eager  rhetoric  tlie  workings  of  the  Apostle's  niiiitl,  both  in  Ita  tender  morxi*  and  in 
tboKC  oF  vehement  controvcrej.  He  aa«  also  known  how  to  exhibit  tbc  fevlinga  of 
the  ApOBlle'fi  adversarien,  aa  in  the  dofioription  of  the  Jaduimra  aKHinKt  whom  the 
Kpintw  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  in  colonre  only  too  Itfc-like  in  their  liarknou. 
'rhiR  leads  to  an  ohBerration  npon  the  highly  rhetorical  character  of  tho  style  of 
this  work.  This  character  is  so  obvioua,  tliat  it  ha»  drawn  away  the  attentioo  nt 
aome  critics  from  the  gcnnine  inorit«  o(  tbc  writer.  It  is  audonbtedly  a.  blot  wfaii'li 
offends  men  of  taste  and  culture.  Dot  it  is  an  unchecked  exuberance  of  ivul  convic- 
tion and  knowledge.  Wc  may  didikc  a  dencription  of  the  violent  fet'lin^c^  of  thi? 
Jews  BgainHt  St.  Paul,  couehed  in  nnexplained  terma  of  the  Talmud  :  "  fjtutAl,  the 
*nf*itK  one  of  the  CiuJilntan  Minim — the  man  who  hlaAphemed  the  Thorab.  caughl. 
taking  with  him  into  the  Temple  a  Gentile  dog,  an  uncircuuiciEcd  g^r."  But  no  one 
can  donbi  that  such  a  nay  of  speaking  la  the  unatfccted  ontllnw  ■(  -.  -i-.Tii 
lioroaghly  uteened  in  the  ralject.    \v«  may  object  to  expressioiis  in  T  -. 

of  the  shipwreck,  hke  "  swirhn;^  wake."  '"  the'vord  fell  with  a  gMitt  i'l'  .      .;. 

teripe  playlhint;,"  "  catrtanayiE  of  a  derelict;'    hot  the  facte  belli  ,  ^„ 

caremlly  ascertained  and  weighed.  \W  must  take  men  and  books  ■  , .    Tfi 

many  mindit,  highly  rhetorical  pa^LbafECs  Hke  that  which  dcecnlK-  ;  „ 

Judaic  Church  at  JeiuaaVnipn  Kt.  I'aitl'ti  Isnt  vioit,  or  that  v,  ,  '  .    .1     i.o 
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dangert  of  Xbe  Ctipinlhian  Cborck  which  caUeJ  fortli  the  first  EiiUtle.  will  liave 
bruaght  a  rcaltulioii  of  kvucs  iu  the  Uf«  uf  the  early  C'burch  boco  as  thvy  could 
have  ohtkiiwd  nowfacra  else. 

E  have  before  iis  four  ooareett  of  Bampton  Leclarea  :— Mr.  JaclcMDo'ii  I>octriM« 
oflMrihHtUm  (Iloddtr  A  Sloughton.  I87&);  Prt-hcndary  Row's  C/M-i'WwH 
Kvidf.ntt'*  fiUiPtd  irt  Jtrh/iou  hi  Moiti^m  'i'ftougit  (Xorgutc,  l877j ;  Mr. 
Wright'i  Ztchuriaii  and  hit  I'n/phveiet  in  liKlalion  to  Jloth'm  CViiiVi^wi  {liodJor  A 
Stoaghton,  187t*);  and  ilr.  Wacc's  F'^Hndrtd-jn*  «/  y-'fii/A  (Pirkering,  1879);  and  w« 
ar«  thus  etuibli>d  to  sluuce  ai  the  f^ooriU  tuudency  oC  apotogvtics  in  i.-oiiQeetioa  with 
thiii  InstitaticML 

We  may  pnt  aside  Ur.  Wriftht'n  IiMturea  on  Zechariiih  tu»  a  foreign  element, 
destitute  alike  of  the  apuU^tic  mid  oditicatory  eletneata  w)iich  the  Bami'ton  Sermon- 
Lccturoa  an  meant  to  comtnne.  They  are  m  no  aense  apologetic,  flince  the  author, 
tliOBgh  Tiodicatiiig  the  iinity  of  the  book,  declann  bimaelf  quite  iiidiS'ercot  to  it  a«  an 
Brtide  of  &itb.  Tlw  b«rraoa  element  is  cutnpl^tely  non-<Mi§t«Qt.  The  leeturas 
coDsist  of  a  kn>g  and  In-bunred  commrnuiry  ou  thu  booli,  which,  tboQ^fh  it  ba»  ite 
loerita  a«  ^e  work  uf  n  Uchraitt.  and  an  bnu^iug  uut  the  hiatorieal  »c«nM  connected 
(or  auppofled  to  be  connectwl)  with  the  prophecy,  cannot  be  aaid  to  bo  romarkobto 
for  intwrert  or  for  iunight.  \Vh«n  it  iit  Huid  that,  in  deiianee  of  the  whole  teuor  ol 
prophcticfl]  criticism  Btae^  Duviwou  and  ArQold.thelattcrparU  of  the  book  are  viewed 
nniply  as  minute  prcdicliuuK  of  Ihc  times  of  the  Muccauovs  (the  prophecy  in  chap. 
xi.  7.  for  instance,  of  the  "  three  nhephercU  cnt  off  in  one  month,"  hemg  interpreted 
as  a  etatvnii.>ijt.  made  aomcvrhcre  about  4dO  u.u.,  that  it  wuoU  come  to  p«iw  thai 
in  the  thirty  year*  between  171  and  M'2  B.r.  ^  l>y  means  of  lite  ralonniK  deeds  of 
Juda*,  Joautlian,  and  Simon,  the  thii-e  evil  i-hophcrdB.  Antioohua  Epiphane*. 
Antiochus  Ku[tator,  and  Uemotriu«"  wonld  W  "  nuicniorily  cnt  off. "J,  WO  fear  that 
luoHt  vnlightvncd  Btudenta  of  prophecy  will  turn  away  tnm  the  taak  of  reading  Ihie 
work  &a  from  hibour  spent  in  rain. 

The  three  other  <:onrBea  of  LectureB  indicate  a  irreat  and  aalutary  change  in 
Chriatian  Apologetics,  the  tendency  to  inmt  npon  the  living  marol  iMiwer  of  the 
Oo«pel  an  comititating  its  pummonot  claim  to  our  aoc«pt«u«*.  Mr.  Ja<:lL>tan  doe* 
BOtatrell  npon  Rotribntion  in  any  f<>rmal  luanm-r  ^udeed.  nU  dealing  with  it  might  bo 
aaid  to  ho  a  favoaruhle  instance  of  what  hao  bnvn  called  "  words  thrown  out  at  a 
great  sobject"),  hnt  as  the  nltimnte  fact  in  which  w  invnlrcd  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  tnoTol  and  spiritaiU  life.  Of  that  life,  which  in  deuU  witli  (u  one  under  all 
varietJed.  the  Christian  rereJation  U  the  grcnt  qoickener,  and  the  general  artfumeat 
i«  that  it  Elands  oat  supreme,  as  the  highest  object  of  man's  thuiiKntand  enomTonr, 
aepnrat/-  from  and  miperior  to  the  ohjecto  of  the  phynical  Bcienccs.  whether  our  start* 
i^if 'point  be  thennivereal  iutuitiona  of  luaa  concerning  right  and  God  and  judgment* 
or  an  indnction  from  the  facts  of  human  hfc  and  society.  Itrnnnt  be  oonuasodtbat 
the  method  followed  by  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  dear;  and  it  is  dilficalttonnkeout,e«oa 
from  the  lectures  whjch  profces  to  giTC  "the  subject  iu  per3])ective,"  or  "fiiwt 
principlest"  what  the  four  pointe  are  to  which  he  tells  ns  his  arguments  are 
addressed.  Bat  tbe  hietorital  scenes  which  he  depicts,  and  the  qnotations  from 
■eeptXeal  writers  which  hoodduc^-s,  arc  !-j>ccialIy  vivid  and  apt;  and  the  reader  cannot 
bat  be  trnpresned  with  the  senoe  that  be  is  addrested  br  one  who  pleads  earnestly 
and  ably  in  a  cause  of  the  vital  importance  of  which  he  is  thoronnhly  oosviocud. 

Mr.  Wac*'a  Lectorea  are,  from  the  now  well-known  citcelk-ndeB  of  his  style,  far 
clearer  than  thone  lust  touchi>d  upon.  The  foundations  of  the  faith  which  they 
describe  arc  wholly  iDoral— th<^  conacienceof  mart  andhiBprosentiment  ofrctribulHin, 


faith  showu  in  theOldTvatatneut  and  dt-ninndcd  by  our  Lord;  the  faith  of  iho  Early 
Chnrch,  of  the  Heformation,  and  finally  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  antaRonist 
whom  the  author  spaKiallj  cotobatv  is  Ilnmo  a*  lati-Iy  rrproduccd  by  I'mt.ftHOr 
Hniley ;  bnt  be  also  combats  the  tendency  which  he  calls  "  a  minimizing  tUoilot^," 
whicii  iiltenipte  to  do  oway  with  the  difficultic"  of  Rt^diiUon.  He  tultca  the  lliblc, 
.  the  niiracles.  the  creeds,  as  a  whole,  and  eren  declares  tbnt  "  it  is  precisely  in  the 
most  mysterions  doctrines  of  our  creed,  in  tboee  which  make  tli«  ulronKCst  demand 
on  faith,  and  ore  tbe  most  remote  Ironi  any  possibility  of  scientilic  verilicatiou.  that 
CbristiaD  souls  futd  Ibeir  Bap|iort  and  refuge  under  the  burdvna  of  the  flesh  and 
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tonneots  of  tbe  tpirit"    Wbon  bo  speaks  of  tho  <!r«ccla  (ire  are  not  iinre  w' 

includes  the  f^wicun/jtui  ruU)  a«  the  natural    cipwRsion  of  fnitfa,    or   »- 

exproesiou.  "  AjjeB  or  Faith."  an  justly  appliisd  to  tlie  Mi'MIe  Afitct.  oi 

hu*  Iwrii  NO  ifiiiitAku  '"  in  attributing  extreme  importance  to  thoso  va- 

QveDcin  iiuiiits  api|>iiroaUy  secuiiJatr,  br  irluuL  ChrtstcuJom  liuit  b«^-> 

gricviiimlv  dividt'il,"  wb  inuy  think  ibat  the  ai3tbor  is  lookiap  too  pv 

side  of  the  qiiCHtjon :  but  it  ia  thomoml  valae  of  fuilKaa  au  lutv^T  il  -  r 

lifo,  whjcb  lie  IK  vindicatiug ;  anil  w 6  may  Net  a^in^t  tbew  nttr:  :         -  ih 

decJare  tbat  fnttb  in  nrimaiy,  and  nil  clmrch  aathority  ttuxiti  iiir>-  -,     t    __ 

liko  all  our  fiiculttVs,  iiiliablotontiwlirecttoni  tbat  "w«tailra>ic«iii  faitii  mo  fMraa 

and  coTifloienrc  an'  allowed  to  ancompany  bh,  but  no  farlhiar ;"  and  that  the  _ 

thu  Cbnrcb  uF  Kn^Uml  ■?=  th:d  it  iilU»*«  tt«  prrjfwr  pbic<  to  the  various  tibflnecb  *i 

indiviilfial  faitli,  Rcienri^.  readon,  conRinpnro.amlecelesiaaticalorder.     Proft 

is  a  Htuad  l'roU>)ftaDt ;  and,  uf  all  tho  important  dooumenU  iu  tlie    no< 

contain   «>xtract«   from   Origen   agaiont    (!?ebnia,  Athuunuti  on    the    In 

Hilary'ii  account  of  hie  conr»ri>ion,  DiJllingwr'B  prol«irt  againHt  th«  Vikticjui 

and  TArioQH  essaya  of  l*ro(M90r  Ware's,  with  corroboratinnB  from    M.  _ 

vennouH,  none  is  tnore  iattrestin);.  and  from  none  probably  1iil«  tho   author  4f«.wB 

hi«  inspiration  moro  dinji'tlr,  than  Liithor  on  ChriiitJen  Ltbcrty,  which   MhowB  thai 

the  faith  prejuihod  by  Lutber  wan  no  matter  of  merefecliue.bnlaeymiMkthcttiewvMt 

of  ihv  whole  nature  to  tlip  tnoi-al  character  ul  God,  iK^tiiug  ueeeakartly  in 

character  iu  man. 

We  hnvo  kept  till  la^t  the  Iicctaree  of  Ikfr.  Row,  wbtcli  hara  lately 
lished,  »»  etpresHing  most  fallr  the  better  tamlpncr  on  which  w«  ha<i. 
He  place*!  the  miinifcstritJon  of  moml  excellence  in  'Chnst  at  on  infinits 
iiefonp  all  other  eridenoes.  It  i«  a  force  dificrvnt  from  fhone  which  ei 
ordinary  humanity,  yet  rcprodnocd  in  his  fallowera.  The  miracles  are 
which  are  inde«'l  wonderful,  as  all  Nature  is,  but  which  do  not  uAccTvaanTly 
oitber  a  directly  creative  act  of  Cod,  or  a  violation  or  auiipension  of  thf  ootu 
law  or  forcB  in  Nntarw."  No  inirscle,  \\v  affirms,  was  WTongbt  for  the  sake  &f 
dance.  He.  indeed,  darea  to  tiet  bim»elf  dirc«Uy  against  the  theory  of  ProCennr 
UoxWy.  and  to  alGnn — let.  that  tbe  eupreme  goodness  of  Chri«t  ia  a  far  gttftter 
evidenoe  tbaci  that  of  any  miracle ;  and  Sudly,  that  it  wa»  and  ix  oognixable  by  tlv 
ordicary  facoltica  of  men  without  miraculous  aid.  These  import&at  prinoii^M  art 
worked  out  in  reference  tij  the  hi«toncal  nature  and  unity  of  onr  Lord'a  character,  (o 
tbe  light  afforded  bj  St.  I*aul's  E  juatles  and  by  the  writrags  of  the  early  Fathi*ra,  la 
the  coutrttst  of  Chrixtian  touching  with  tbat  of  philosophy,  to  the  roalitj-  of  the  nwoE- 
reotiom,  and  to  the  doctriae  of  iuicuirstion.  Tho  Lecturer  are  BUppleuientf-il  1 
^Hortationa,  which  arc  worthy  of  tht-  roputution  which  Mr.  Row  has  jiutly  i 
a  candid  vindicator  of  the  moral  and  historical  aapreoiacy  of  the  Cbriatiau  ri_ 

Indeed  these  Lectures  maltc  us  ask  a  further  question,  whether  it  wouM 
pDwiblo  for  auch  writinga  to  become  less  merely  apolofi^tic.  and  more  positivn, 
mstruL-tive,  and  at  tho  aama  time  mora  ready  to  admit  the  mistakeM  of  Oh  ' 
ByetcmR,  aud  the  good  to  be  found  in  their  autagouists.     When  Mr.  Jack«on  ... 
from  Hume  one  of  the  best  »rt(ou)ente  for  the  iii<,-ine  natnre  and  its  ima^^  in 
when  Ur.  Wac4>  quotes  from  Huxley  the  statcmont  that "  if  by  miracles  aro  n., 
extxemely  wonderful  events,  there  can  be  no  just  ^-ound  for  denying  the  poaikibl 
of  their  OD^urrenoe ;"  wc  cannot  help  suspoctinc;  that  the  ererlaAtiag  vmr  on    "^ 
subjeets  i«  partiallr  unroaL  and  hoping  that  it  may  be  oearii^  ita  eod.     A 
PrmeesOT  How  boldly  combats  eonte  of  the  ordinary  assumptions  about  mi 
as  having  led  to  much  of  tho  uubcL«f  in  the  Bible,  wo  aoem  to  see  a  new' 
reconciliation  opening  befor*  ns.     Welicar  that  tho  Bampton  Lectorefiof  the 

year  haw  in  thorn  mucih  more  of  thu  lilKralaud  coustruotivo  spirit  whicih  ia  n« 

ehown  in  those  which  we  have  notiool,  and  we  shall  look  hopefully  to   tboir  appeacl, 
anoo.  ^j 

7\B.  ABJiOTTS  Oxford  Sermons  (Maomillaii  ft  Co.)  consist  of  six  sermons  b«9 
•^^     the  (ToivtTMtr  and  one  at  Balliol  Collega,  twether  with   an  Introdaction  on 

(l)LilKml  Obristianitv,  and  (S)  Transitional  leaohing.    Thaattemptii 
with  intenve  couvictiun  iirid  fervour  and  a  wide  range  of  tcaofain^.  to  pmaniit,  ~ 
students,  and  thmngh  them  to  all  seekers  for  tmtn.  the  essentials  of  Cliru 
aeparatod  from  all  oxtcroal  aids,  cvm  from  that  ofmiritclos,  and  in  a  v. 
tho  intellectnal  needs  of  the  present  day.     The  simplest  principle  of  < 
first  pbilow^hy,  lies  in  tbo  Law  of  Betrflmtiou,  which  ia  tbat  seli-u       __ 

|Alb  tospintnal  dominion.    The  character  of  Christy  ns  roaliiing  thiii  oad 
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iw  llicnby  tli«  divine  natare,  siJence"  oriticisin  and  evoke-i  worship.     Tlu'x  it  tlio 
ruponae  to  iho   longing's  of  humunity,  and  inapircB  the  element  of  hope  into  thf! 

Sneeni  life,  wliich  «xtenda  aUo  to  the  world  b«youd  the  grare.  In  the  coneludiag 
utoo«r«^thoqtift9tion,'"Whnt  manner  of  roui  13  this?"  ia  answered  by  •  oompariMin 
of  Cbriat  with  Buddbn  an  the  only  teacher  whoiu  his  Ufc,  docU-ino,  and  iuHaenoo 
can  compare  vnth  Him.  These  Bermons  ore  roll  of  the  best  opirit  of  modem  Uhris- 
tionifey,  and  appeal  to  the  yoang.  tho  hopofnl.  and  tint  gonorous  with  a  nympatbetic 
fen-onr.  It  in  uot  olwaya  eaNy  to  trace  a  systematic  liue  nf  argatneut  running 
thrangb  them  ;  but  thoy  cAo  hanUy  faQ  U>  erokea  spirit  likfl  their  own  in  tbotie  who 
read  Uium  ]U4«iitiv«ly. 

QCOTCtf  S'Tmoitt  (MocmillanA  Co.)  in  tli*  title  of  u  book  domgncM]  to  do  for  Scot- 
'^  bind  whnt  "EssaTB  and  BeriewB*'  attempted  for  England  twnut}-  yonra  ago, 
but  with  more  VHrarnes*  of  atatcmeat,  more  positire  ChriNtiau  tcuching,  and 
more  unity  of  ptirnone.  Twelre  ministers  hare  joined  to  **  gather  together  a  few 
Bp«oim«u  of  a  style  of  teaching  which  iocrvaaingly  prevail*  among  ibe  elorgy  of  the 
Soottiib  Ohnrch.'  iTliegrwitnamf  ofDr.  0aird|8tandflattheitbcaa.aguarantoe  both 
o(l<oldae«s  undofinDdenLtion;  but  bcis  wollsupportoi.  All  the  tjermoo*  are  excellent 
in  Btyk-  and  tone.  Their  general  objoct  may  perhaiM  bert  \>e  gatln^red  from  tho 
sermonRof  Mr.  McFarlan  on  "Antbontv."  and  on  "Tningt*  which  cannot  be  Shaken.* 
In  the  6rat  of  thme  thv  authority  of  Scripture  ix  xhown  to  be  tbut  of  a  quickening 
TftToUtion  to  the  oonaoience  In  contract  with  the  wooden  notion  of  a  formal  m\c  of 
&ith  and  conduct.  In  the  vMond  On  whole  theology  of  sin  and  snlvation  derived 
from  thtii  wooden  theory  is  traveiwd,  oompr^ndin^  (l)  the  deflci^nt  of  mankind  from 
Adam;  (2)  tbofall  of  Ailain  ;  (11)  theimputotionof  hisgiiilt.^  (4)  theconsoqueatdeath 
of  nil  men  in  gin ;  (5)  the  redemption  oi  an  elect  few ;  (6)  the  qnickening  of  the  oleotf 
whether  by  baptism  or  conrention  ;  (7)  etcrnnl  panishntent  Over  against  theve  are  Mt 
tbepoeitivc  conviction  that  righteonnncRfl  in  ble:tHKlDesiit  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  Uod,  and  in  immortality  &■  rerealvil  throuf^b  Cbristt  nnd  the  hope  of  univerHal  restU 
tntion.  The  rost  of  the  Tolnmo  oxpoiula  these  statoRunte.  To  ahovr  what  Chi-istian 
righveooaneBJi  is,  to  )^re  to  miraoleB  their  true  eabordinate  Talue,  to  show  )iow  union 
with  Giod  must  Bunctify  the  whole  life,  domevtie,  dociiil,  potitica].  to  expend  church  life 
into  the  life  of  notions  uod  hamanity,  to  emancipate  reliction  from  the  secondary 
indnonceof  theology  i^nd  «scr.le-UB«tioiiim,  and,  finnlty,  to  conncn^t  atid  identify  eternal 
life  with  the  higher  life  of  man  bore,  both  individual  and  corporate — these  are,  in  ont- 
Uno,  the  pnrpoao  of  the  neraions.  Tho  book  can  hardly  fail  to  have  great  intlnence 
and  to  mark  an  epoch  in  SooCtisb  tlieoluKy.  What  its  reception  may  be  it  is  [>erhatM 
too  soon  to  eHtimate.  Weob-ierve  that  on  attack  upon  tho  nnthonhas  been  made  in 
the  Piosbytery  of  Glasgow.  Ent  the  liberal  tbeoIogicaJ  movement  in  Scotland  hoa 
this  claim  on  the'eonfidenoo  of  the  Ohiin-^h  and  Nation,  tlint  it  has  had  at  its  Fountain- 
head  men  of  the  unqnestbued  and  simple  piety  of  Krskine  and  U'JJeod  CampbeU, 
of  Story  and  Norman  M'Tjeod  and  Bishop  Ewing. 

'pUE  Gogpel  of  tiu  NUutienth  Century  (Longmans)  is  an  anonymona  work 
-^  which  nas  reached  a  fourth  edition.  It  starts  trom  some  of  the  cdnvicticma 
annoanced  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  bis  postlmmons  eesays,  and  shows  how  I'rom  tbeoo  a 
new  uid  simpler  preacntatjon  of  ChruitJanity  may  flow.  Starting  fron  the  charnoter 
of  Christ,  we  author  shows  that  aymp-itby  with  this  character  ihissos  into  a  fnitb 
which  jiutiflca,  that  tt  is  tho  reconciling  anil  atoning  powrr,  that  it  becomes  the 
rerelation  of  God  and  the  object  of  adoration.  Tliere  ia  a  slightneu  perlia[)d  in  this 
treatment  o(  the  greatest  of  all  subjects;  but  there  is  certainly  n  simplicity  in  tt  which, 
it  ia  to  be  hoped,  will  win  for  tt  acceptance  where  more  elaborate  reuontng  will  fail. 

Jf^OCB  Chrittianti*  (Hodder  Sc  Stougbton)  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
-"  "  Boce  Homo."  It  is  a  serie*  o(  c«saya  on  the  perfect  Christian  atandard 
which  ia  compared  with  that  of  variona  teachers,  sucli  as  Pinto  and  Shakespeare, 
There  is  in  it  a  largo  and  liberal  view  of  tho  character  which  Christianity  reqatres, 
embracing  a  wide  circle  of  human  interests  Perhaps  the  political  side  of  tJus  diTelop- 
ment  in  bsrdly  exhibited  in  its  just  proportion  to  the  rest. 

DIIAN  GOtTLBCKN'S  L^lurtt  on  Ewrintliug  Pn»itt>m«»l  (Rivingtons), 
delivered  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly',  are  a  contritutiun  to  tbuoi'introvcrsy  raised 
by  Canon  Farror.  They  maintain  the  everlasting  duration  of  intiiiHhment  by 
tho  oidinury  arguments,  such  as  the  extreme  taialignity  of  sin :  the  fuel  th^t  cril  has 
been  allowed  to  cxistv  and  CKiy  themfore  remain  for  evwr;  that  (jod'it  jinrjiose  is 
not  the  huppioesi  of  His  cnatunw,  but  Uis  own  glory ;   that  the  bent  of  an  evil 
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character,  wliatever  the  appearancea  ma;  be,  becomes  irremediable-  Bat  oertaii 
modifications  are  introduced  in  the  closing  lecture,  aa  that  this  panishinent  ia  tbe 
lot  only  of  those  who  have  known  the  gospel  and  rejected  it,  that  there  are  gmda- 
tions  of  punishment,  &c. ;  and  all  is  urged  with  moderation  and  with  strong  ooarie 
tion.  Yet,  whatever  the  Dean's  convictions,  they  are  at  once  retracted  if  thq 
prove  to  be  at  variance  with  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  with  thi 
first  six  Councils.  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  more  modem  niethods  ol 
interpretation  on  these  subjects  ere  hardly  noticed,  ».g.,  that  followed  by  the  Isti 
Professor  Maurice,  and  lately  brought  out  so  fully  by  Hr.  Fowle  in  his  **  Divin 
L^ation  of  Christ,"  which  refers  the  scriptural  passages  relied  on  to  the  eonmm- 
mation  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  with  only  an  inferential  bearing  on  onr  owi 
future ;  or  that  which  would  take  the  word  "eternal"  in  snch  expressions  &i 
"  eternal  judgment"  as  relating  to  absoluteness  of  principle  rather  than  to  duration 

IN  Ephphatha  (Macmillau  &  Co.)  Canon  Farrar  has  given  ns  tlie  sennon 
preached  at  Westminster  Abbey  daring  his  residence  in  the  end  of  1871 
and  beginning  of  1879,  to  which  he  has  added  two  sermons  preached  a 
St  Margaret's  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  parliamentanr  sessioni 
of  1878  and  187P,  and  a  final  one  in  June,  1879,  on  "  One  Fold,  one  She^erd.' 
The  subject  of  the  book  is  the  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  mankind.  Tb 
sigh  of  Christ  over  the  mieenr  of  the  world,  echoed  from  all  sides  and  all  sge« 
the  groaning  of  the  creation,  the  melancholy  and  despair  which  are  apt  to  aan 
upon  men  when  they  reflect  upon  this,  the  necessity  of  sincerity  of  heart,  a 
patience,  of  labonr,  of  self-mastery,  in  overcoming  it,  are  set  forth  with  the  eloquence 
the  wealth  of  illustrution  and  of  quotation,  and  tlie  largeness  of  sympathy  for  whidi 
the  author  is  renowned.  The  two  political  sermons  are  in  no  way  alien  from  the 
general  subject,  since  they  treat — the  one  of  the  efforts  through  which  onr  parlia- 
mentary constitution  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  the  other  (preached  at  the  Ume 
of  the  Afghan  and  Zalu  wars)  of  the  vast  range  of  objects  abroad,  aa  well  as  at 
home,  to  which  Parliament  has  to  address  itself.  The  last  sermon,  on  "  Many  Folds, 
One  Flock,"  takes  a  still  wider  sweep,  looking  at  the  ultimate  union  of  hnmaoity  ai 
the  object  of  Christian  efFort.  There  are  many  fine  passages  of  special  interest 
such  as  that  in  Sermon  lY.,  "  Wings  of  a  Dove,'  on  the  weariness  of^jgreat  men ;  oi 
that  in  Sermon  YL,  "  Human  Life, '  in  which  the  various  ways  in  which  men  i^ard 
life  are  compared  to  the  ways  in  which  visitors  pass  through  the  Abbey ;  and  ou 
earnest  allusion  to  the  Canon's  own  subject  of  eternal  hope  (p.  253).  'We  miss  two 
lines  of  thought  which  would  seem  to  ha-ve  opened  out  naturally — that  of  the  painfol 
effort  shown  by  Christ  Himself  in  the  miracle  from  which  the  leading  thought  ol 
the  book  is  token ;  the  other  that  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  so  congenial  in  many 
ways  to  the  ideas  here  dwelt  npon.  But  tho  book  is  one  of  cheering  Chriatiaa  hope, 
and  shows  this  hope  in  welcome  contrast  to  the  Goethean  scorn  for  "  world-menders,' 
or  the  "Ananke"  of  Yictor  Hugo,  to  the  ecclesiasticism  which  helplessly  dwelli 
upon  the  past,  or  to  the  sceptical  spirit  which  listlessly  asks  whether  life  u  wortli 
living. 

DEAN  GOULBURN'S  Erpositwu  of  (he  Collects  (Rivingtons)  is  not  so  mnch  i 
devotional  book  as  one  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  It  traces  the  connection  of  tbt 
Collect  with  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  taking  these  in  union  with  their  contexts 
It  also  traces  their  connection  with  the  experience  of  those  who  framed  them,  and  witl 
the  events  of  their  times,  as  when,  in  the  comment  on  the  Collect  for  the  fifteentl 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  the  anti-Pelagian  fervour  of  Gelasius  is  traced  in  the  words 
"the  frailty  of  man  without  Thee  cannot  but  fall,"  and  the  deprecation  of  evil  whieli 
follows  is  emphasized  by  reference  to  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  whicli  waa  pre 
sent  to  the  writer's  mind. 
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IV. 

ON  THE  LIMITS  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  CONSIDERED  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  UNITY   OF  NATURE. 


AND  yet^  although  it  is  to  Nature  in  this  highest  and  widest  sense 
that  we  belong — -although  it  is  out  of  this  fountain  that  we  have 
come,  and  it  is  out  of  its  fulness  that  we  have  received  all  that  we  have 
and  are,  men  have  doubted,  and  will  doubt  again,  whether  we  can  be 
sure  of  anything  concerning  it. 

If  this  terrible  misgiving  had  affected  individual  minds  alone  in 
moments  of  weariness  and  despair,  there  would  have  been  little  to  say 
about  it.  Such  moments  may  come  to  all  of  us,  and  the  dutnist 
which  they  leave  behind  them  may  be  the  sorest  of  human  trials.  It 
is  no  unusual  result  of  abortive  yet  natural  effort  and  of  innate  yet 
baiHcd  curiosity.  But  this  doubt,  which  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
morbid  effect  of  weakness  and  fatigue,  has  been  embraced  as  a  doctrine 
and  systematized  into  a  philosophy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
are  some  partial  aspects  of  our  knowledge  in  which  its  very  elements 
seem  to  dissolve  and  disappear  under  the  power  of  self- analysis,  so  that 
the  sum  of  it  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  consciousness  of  igno> 
ranee.  All  that  we  know  of  Matter  is  so  different  from  all  that  we 
are  conscious  of  in  Mind,  that  the  relations  between  the  two  are  really 
incomprehensible  and  inconceivable  to  us.  Hence  this  relation  con- 
stitutes a  region  of  darkness  in  which  it  is  easy  to  lose  ourtelves  in  an 
abyss  of  utter  scepticism.  What  proof  have  we — it  has  been  often 
asked — that  the  mental  impressions  we  derive  from  objects  are  in  any 
way  like  the  truth?  We  know  only- the  phenomena,  not  the  reality 
of  things.  We  are  conversant  with  things  as  they  appear,  not  with 
things  as  they  are  "  in  themselves."  What  proof  have  we  that  these 
phenomena  give  us  any  real  knowledge  of  the  truth?  How,  indeed,  is 
it  possible  that  knowledge  so  *'  relative "  and  so  "  conditioned" — 
relative  to  a  mind  so  limited,  and   conditioned  by  senses  which  tell  ua 
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if  nothing  but  sensatious — how  can  such  knowledge  be  accepted  u 
substantial?  Is  it  not  plain  that  our  conceptiona  of  Creatiou  and  d 
a  Creator   are  all  niRre   "  anthropomorphiam  ? "     Is  it   not   onr  owi 

,J  shadow  that  we  are  always   chashig?     Is   it  not  a  mere  bigger  image 

'■  of  ourselves  to  which  we  are  always  bowing  down  ? 

'  It  is  upon  snggestions  such   as   these  that  the  Agnostic  philpeophy, 

"  ■  1  or  the  philosophy  of  Nescience,  is  founded — the  doctrine  that,  concern- 

i  ing  all  the  highest   problems  which  it   both  interests  and  concenu  ui 

t,  most  to  know,  we  never  can  have  any  knowledge  or  any  rational  an^ 

,1  assured  belief 

It  may  be  well  to  come  to  the  consideration  of  this  doctrine  along 
those  avenues  of  approach  which  start  from  the  conception  we  hvn 
now  gained  of  the  unity  of  Nature. 

Nothing,  certainly,  in  the  human  mind  is  more  wonderful  than  thii 
— that  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  limitations.  Such  conscionsnesi 
would  be  impossible  if  these  limitations  were  in  their  nature  absolute 
The  bars  which  we  feel  so  much,  and  against  which  we  so  often  beat  ii 
vaiu,  are  bars  which  could  not  be  felt  at  all  unless  there  were  some- 
thing in  us  which  seeks  a  wider  scope.  It  is  as  if  these  bars  were  i 
limit  of  opportunity  rather  than  a  boundary  of  power.  N~o  absolute 
limitation  of  mental  faculty  ever  is,  or  ever  could  be,  felt  by  tbt 
creatures  whom  it  affects.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  th< 
lower  animals,  and  in  those  lower  faculties  of  our  own  nature  whidi 
are  of  like  kind  to  theirs.  All  their  powers  and  many  of  our  own  an 
exerted  without  any  sense  of  limitation,  and  this  because  of  the  vei} 
fact  that  the  limitation  of  them  is  absolute  and  complete.  In  theii 
own  nature  they  admit  of  no  larger  use.  The  field  of  effort  and  oi 
attainable  enjoyment  is,  as  regards  them,  co-extenaive  with  the  whoU 
field  in  view.  Nothing  is  seen  or  felt  by  them  which  may  not  be 
possessedi  In  such  possession  all  exertion  ends  and  all  desire  ii 
satisfied.  This  is  the  law  of  every  faculty  subject  to  a  Hmit  which  ii 
absolute.  In  physics,  the  existence  of  any  pressure  is  the  index  of  i 
potential  energy  which,  though  it  may  be  doing  no  work,  is  yet  alwayi 
capable  of  doing  it.  And  so  in  the  intellectual  world,  the  sense  oi 
pressure  and  confinement  is  the  index  of  powers  which  under  otbei 
conditions  are  capable  of  doing  what  they  cannot  do  at  present.  It  it 
in  these  conditions  that  the  barrier  consists,  and  at  least  to  a  lam 
extent  they  ,are  external.  What  we  feel,  in  short,  is  less  an  incapacit] 
than  a  restraint. 

So  much  undoubtedly  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  nature  of  those  limi' 
tations  on  our  mental  powers  of  which  we  are  conscious.  And  tfai 
considerations  thus  presented  to  us  are  of  immense  importance  ii 
qualifying  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  of  consctousuess 
They  do  not  justify,  although  they  may  account  for,  any  feeliog  o: 
despair  aa  to  the  ultimate  accessibility  of  that  knowledge  which  we  st 
much   desire.     On   ths   contrary,  they  suggest  the  idea  that  there  ii 
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withiu  us  a  Reserve  of  Power  to  some  uuknowu  and  iadcfioite  extent. 
It  is  aa  if  wc  could  understand  iodcfloitcly  more  than  we  can  discover, 
if  only  aomc  higher  Intelligence  would  explain  it  to  us. 

]lut  if  it  is  of  importance  to  take  note  of  this  Reserve  of  Power  of 
which  we  are  conscious  in  ourdclvcs,  it  is  at  least  of  equal  importance 
to  estimate  aright  the  conceptions  to  which  we  can  and  do  attain 
without  drawing  upon  this  reserve  at  all.  Not  ouly^  arc  the  bara 
confining  us  luirs  which  we  can  conceive  removed,  but  they  are  bars 
which  in  certain  directions  offer  uo  impediment  at  all  to  a  boundless 
range  of  vision.  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  on  which  the  fallacies  of 
philoecpbic  phraseology  have  led  to  greater  errors.  "  That  the  Finite 
cannot  comprehend  tlic  Infinite/'  is  a  proposition  constantly  propounded 
as  an  undoubted  and  all -comprehensive  truth.  Such  truth  as  does 
belong  to  it  seems  to  come  from  the  domaiu  of  Physics,  iu  which  it 
rcprcsent-i  the  axiom  that  a  part  canuot  be  equal  to  the  whole.  From 
this,  in  tlic  domain  of  Miudj  it  cornea  to  represent  the  truth,  equally 
undeniable,  that  we  cannot  kuow  all  that  lufiuity  contains.  But  tlio 
meaning  into  which  it  is  liable  to  pass  when  applied  to  Miud  is  that 
Alau  cannot  conceive  luBiiity.  And  never  was  any  propositioa  so 
commonly  accepted  which,  in  this  sense,  is  so  n)><!olututy  devoid  of  all 
foundation.  Not  only  is  Infinity  conceivable  by  u.i,  but  it  is  insepar- 
able from  conceptions  which  are  of  all  others  the  most  familiar.  Hoth 
the  great  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time  arc,  in  their  very  nature, 
iufiuitc.  Wc  cannot  conceive  of  cither  of  these  as  subject  to  limita- 
tion. Wc  caunot  conceive  of  a  moment  after  which  there  shall  l>c  no 
more  Time,  nor  of  a  boundary  bcyoud  which  there  is  no  more  Space. 
This  means  that  wc  cannot  but  think  of  Space  as  inhuite,  and  of  Time 
aa  everlasting. 

If  these  two  conceptions  stood  alone  they  would  be  enough,  for  in 
regard  to  them  the  only  incapacity  under  wliieh  wc  labour  is  the  in- 
capacity to  conceive  the  Finite.  For  all  the  divisions  of  Space  and  Time 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar, — our  days  and  mouths  aud  years,  and  our 
various  uuSts  of  distance, — wc  can  only  think  of  as  bits  and  fragmcnta 
of  a  whole  which  is  illimitable.  But  although  these  great  conceptions 
of  Space  and  Time  are  possibly  the  only  conceptions  to  which  the  idea 
of  tntinity  attaches  as  ao  absolute  necessity  of  Thought,  they  arc  by  uo 
■aoans  the  only  conceptions  to  which  tho  same  idea  can  be  attachetl, 
and  probably  ought  to  be  so.  The  conecptiou  of  Matter  is  one,  aud 
the  conception  of  Force  is  another,  to  which  wc  do  not  perhaps  attaehj 
aa  of  necessity,  the  idea  of  indestructibility,  or  tlie  idea  of  cterual 
existence  aud  of  iofinitc  extension.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  exact 
proportion  as  Hcience  advances,  we  arc  coming  to  understand  that  both  of 
these  are  conceptions  to  which  the  idea  of  infinity  not  only  may  be,  but 
ought  to  be  attached.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  cteruBl  existence  of 
Matter  and  the  eternal  duration  of  Force  are  not  only  couceivable  but 
true.      Nay,  it  may  be  our  ignorance  alone  that  mokes  us  think  we  can 
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conceive  the  ooctnry.  It  it  pocsible  to  oomcciTe  rf  Space  bexng  nttolr 
devoid  of  Matter,  onlj  perhaps  becaose  ve  are  acdutomed  to  aee  and 
to  think  of  ffpace*  which  are  indeed  empty  of  Tiiible  sohstaBoei.  We 
can  expel  also  the  innsible  safafitances  or  gases  of  tlie  atmoagdierc,  and 
we  can  speak  and  think  of  the  result  as  a  Tacanm.  Bnt  ve  kaov  nor 
that  when  air  and  all  other  terrestrial  gases  are  gone  the  lomziiifeniBS 
medium  remains ;  and  so  far  as  we  hare  means  of  knowing,  tiiit 
medium  is  abiquitons  and  omnipresent  in  the  whole  oniTerse  of  Space. 
In  like  manner  we  are  accustomed  to  see  solid  matter  lo  dianpated  as 
to  be  inmible,  intangible,  and  wholly  imperceptible ;  and  tl^xefore  we 
think  we  can  imagine  matter  to  be  really  destructible.  But  the  more 
we  know  of  it  the  more  certain  we  become  that  it  cannot  be  dertroyed, 
and  can  only  be  redistributed.  In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  Force,  wc 
are  accustomed  to  see  Matter  in  what  is  called  statksd  eqailibrinin— 
that  is  to  say,  at  rest ;  and  so  perhaps  we  think  we  can  conceive  the 
cessation  or  extinction  of  Force.  But  here  again  the  progress  of 
research  is  tending  more  and  more  to  attach  irrevocably  the  ides  of 
indestructibility — that  is,  of  eternal  existence — to  that  which  ire  know 
as  Force.  The  truth  is,  that  this  couceptiou  is  really  implicitiv 
involved  in  the  conception  of  the  indestructibility  of  flatter.  For  all 
that  wc  know  of  Matter  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  forces  which 
it  exerts,  or  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting,  or  which  arc  being  exerted 
in  it.  The  force  of  gravitation  seems  to  be  all-pervading,  and  to  be 
either  an  inherent  power  or  property  in  every  kind,  or  almost  every 
kind  of  Matter,  or  else  to  be  the  result  of  some  kind  of  encr;^^  whic^ 
is  universal  and  unquenchable.  All  bodies,  however  passive  and  inert 
they  may  seem  to  be  under  certain  conditions,  yet  indicate  hy  their 
very  existence  the  power  of  those  molecular  forces  to  which  the 
cohesion  of  their  atoms  is  due.  The  fact  is  now  familiar  to  us  that  the 
most  perfect  stillness  and  apparent  rest  in  many  forms  of  Matter  is  bat 
the  result  of  a  balance  or  equilibrium  maintained  between  forces  of  the 
most  tremendons  energy,  which  arc  ready  to  burst  forth  at  a  moment's 
'-'  notice,  when  the  conditions  are  changed   under  which  {hat  balance  is 

maintained.     And  this  principle,  which  has  become  familiar  in  the  case 
of   what    ere   called    explosive    substances,   because    of   the    ease    and 
"  the   certainty  with  which    the   balanced   forces  can   be  liberated,  is   a 

U  ^4  principle   which    really   prevails    in    the   composition    of   all    material 

I       pi  substances   whatever  j   the  only  difference  being   that  the  energies   by 

i  which  their  molecules  arc  held  together  arc  so  held  under  conditions 

which  are  more  stable — conditions  which  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
,  ^  chanf^c — and  conditions,  therefore,  which  conceal  from  us  the  universal 

prevalence  and  power  of  Force  in  the  constitution  of  the  material 
uuivcrsc.  It  is,  therefore,  distinctly  the  tendency  of  science  more  and 
more  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  the  unlimited  duration  and  inde- 
structible nature  both  of  Matter  and  of  the  energies  which  work  in  and 
'     upon  it. 
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Oae  of  the  sciei)ti6c  fomis  under  vtiich  this  idea  is  rxprctuicd  in  the 
Conscn-atioD  of  Entr^.  Ic  affirms  that  though  wc  oftcu  sec  moviog 
bodies  stopped  id  their  course,  and  the  energy  with  which  they  move 
ujiparcutly  extioguished,  no  such  cxtiucliou  ia  really  cU'cclcd.  It  aRirnis 
that  this  energy  is  merely  transformed  iuto  other  kiods  of  motiou,  which 
luay  or  may  not  he  visible,  but  which,  whellier  visible  or  not,  do  always 
really  survive  the  motiou  which  has  been  arrested.  Jt  allirois,  iu  short, 
that  Kocrgy,  like  Matter,  cauuot  be  dcstruyetl  or  Icsaeued  iu  quantity, 
hut  cau  only  ho  redistributed. 

As,  however,  the  whole  existing  Order  of  Nature  depends  on  very 
«pccial  di&tributioua  and  couccutratioua  of  Force,  this  doctrine  affords 
no  ground  for  presumiog  ou  the  pcrmuuence,  or  cveu  ou  the  prolonged 
coofiuuBuce^  of  that  order.  Quite  the  contrary;  for  anuther  general 
conception  has  been  attained  from  science  which  at  first  sight  appears 
to  bo  u  coulradiction  of  the  doctrine  of"  Couscrvatiou  of  Euergj*" — 
namely,  the  "  Dissipatiou  of  Enei^y."  Iliis  doctrine,  however,  does  not 
aBirm  that  Energy  can  be  dissipated  iu  the  sense  of  being  wholly  lost 
or  linally  CKtiuguished.  It  only  affirms  that  all  the  existing  concentra- 
tions uf  force  arc  being  gradually  exhausted,  and  that  the  forces  con- 
cerned iu  them  are  being  diffused  (generally  in  the  form  of  Heat)  more 
and  more  equally  over  the  infinitudes  of  Matter  and  of  Space. 

Closely  connected  with,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  ucccssory  part  and  con- 
sequcnctj  of,  these  conceptions  of  the  inBuity  of  Space  and  Time,  of 
^Matter  and  of  Force,  is  the  more  general  concept  of  Causation. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  happening  without  a  cause. 
Even  if  we  could  couceive  the  utter  destruction  or  annihilation  of  any 
]>articular  force  or  form  of  force,  wo  cauuot  conceive  of  this  very 
destruction  liappcuiug  except  as  the  effect  of  some  cause.  All  attempts 
to  reduce  this  idea  of  causation  to  other  and  lower  terms  have  been 
%ror«e  than  fultle.  They  have  uniformly  left  out  something  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  idea.  The  notion  of  "  uuiform  nuleccdcuce" 
is  not  equivalent.  "Necessary  antecedence"  is  more  near  tbu  mark. 
These  words  do  indeed  indicate  ihc  essential  element  iti  the  idea  with 
tolerable  clearness.  But  like  all  other  simple  fundamental  eoneeptioua, 
the  idea  of  Causation  defies  analysis.  Ajj,  however,  wo  cannot  dissociate 
the  idea  of  Causation  from  the  idea  of  Force  or  c:icrgy,  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  the  indestructibility  or  eternal  duration  of  Force  is  a 
physical  doctrine  which  gives  strength  and  Hubstanec  to  tlic  meta- 
physical concept  of  eadsatiou.  Science  may  discover,  and  indeed  has 
already  discovered,  that  as  regards  our  application  of  the  idea  of  cause, 
and  of  the  correlative  idea  of  effect,  to  particular  cases  of  8C([ucncc, 
there  is  oftcu  some  apparent  confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
relative  positions  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  interchangeable,  so  that  A, 
which  at  one  moment  appears  as  the  cause  of  R,  becomes  at  another 
niumenl  the  consequence  of  B,  and  not  its  cau-sc.  Thus  Heat  is  very 
often  the  cause  of  visible  motion,  and  viitiblc  motiou  is  again  the  cau^c 
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of  McAt.     And  HI  of  the  vbolc  crde  of  pbfiical  tonta,  whicti   Sir  'W. 
Grore  jud  otlicra  Iibiv  proved  to  be  "  cocrdBted" — ihmt  i?^  to  be  k> 
inlimatelf  related  that  ^efa  mair  in  tarn  pfodiMS  or  pass  into  all  tbe 
otlicn.     Bat  this  does  not  Teai]y  obscare  or  cast  anr  doubc    npon   tbe 
tmth  of  onr  idea  of  caantion.     On  tbe  rootnur,  that  idea  is  confiimed 
in  receiving  a  new  iDteF[nvtation,  and  in  the  diacloanre  of  phjaical  facta 
invcdTing  tbe  same  conceptioD.    Tbe  necessity  of  tbe  connection  between 
an   effect   and  its  cause  reoetTes  an  unexpected  oonfinnation    wheti   it 
comoi  to   be  rrgarded   as  dmply  tbe   neceasaiy  paaring  of  an    encr^ 
which  ia  nnivenal  aod    indestnictible    from  one  form  of  action   into 
another.     Heat  becomes  the  caune  of  Light  becanse  it  is    the   &an>e 
energy  vorking  in  a  special  nic<liiira.  Convcnclr  Light  becomes  thecante 
of  Heat,  bccauae  again  tbi:  same  eacrgr  pasncs  into  another  mcditun  and 
there  prodnccs  o  diffcrml  cffiwt.     And  so  all  tbe  so-called  "  correlated 
forccA^'  may  be  intcrrbangeably  the  canM  or  tbe  consequence  of  each  otbcr^ 
according  to  tlie  order  of  time  in  which  the  changes  of  form  arc  neeu. 
This,  however,  doca  not  confound,  but  only  illustrates  tbe  ineradicabfe 
eonriction  tbat  for  all  such  changes  there  must  be  a  cause.      It  naay  be 
perfectly  tnie  that  alt  tbcsc   correlated  forres  can  be  ideally  redticed  to 
different  "forma  of  motion;"  btit  motion  itself  is  ineonceirable  except 
OS  cxistiog  in  Matter,  and  as  tbe  result  of  some  moving  force.      Every 
difference  of  direction  in  motion  or  of  form  in  Matter  implies  a  change, 
and  wo  can  conoeirc  no  change  witbont  a  cause — that  is  to  say,  apart 
from  tbe  operntion  of  »ome  condition  without  wbicb  that  cban^  would 
not  hare  been. 

The  same  ultimate  conceptions,  and  no  other,  appear  to  constitute 
all  the  truth  thnt  is  to  be  found   in  a  faroDritc  doctrine   among  the 
cuItiTalors  of  physical   science — the   so-called    "  Law  of  Continnitv.** 
This  phrase  is  indeed  often  used  with  such  looseness  of  menoing-  that  it 
U  extrcoicly  difTiciilt  to   understand  the  primary  signification  attached 
to  it.     One  common  definition,  or  rather  one  common  ilhi.itration,  of 
this  law  is  said  to  be  that  Nature  docs  nothing  snddcnly — nothing  "  per 
•altnm."     Of  course  this  can  only  be  accepted  under  some  metaphorical 
or  transcendental  meaning.      In  Nature  there  is  such  a  thing  as  &  (liuh 
of  lightning,  and  thin  is  generally  recognized  as  suSteicntly  sudden.      A 
great  many  other  exertions  of  electric  force  arc  of  similar  rapiditT. 
The    action   of  chemical  affinity  is  always  rapid,  and  very  often  cren 
instantaneous.     Yet  these  arc  among  the  most  common  and  the  most 
powerful  factors  in   the  mechanism  of  Nature'.     They  have  tbe  most 
intimate  connection  with  the  phenomena  of  Life,  and  in  these  the  pro- 
foundest  changes  are  often  determined  in  momenta  of  time     For  many 
purpoHCS  to  which  this  so<ealIed  "  Law  of  Continnit}''^  ii  often  applied  in 
argument  no  idler  dogma  ii-os  ever  invented  iu  the  schools.    There  U  a 
common  tU|ierstition  that  this  so-called  law  negatives  the  possibility,  for 
example,  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  new  forms  of  Life.     What  it  d(ic-<« 
negative,  however,  ia  not  appearances   which    are  sudden,  but  only 
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appeaninces  which  have  been  nnprepared.  Tnnumerable  tbing»  mar 
come  to  be, — in  n  moTnent — in  tlic  twinkling'  of  an  eye.  But  uothing  can 
come  to  be  without  a  long,  even  if  it  be  a  secretj  history.  The  **  Law  of 
Continuity"  is,  therefore,  a  phrase  of  ambiguous  meaning;  but  at  the 
bottom  of  it  there  lies  the  troc  and  iiiviitcililc  convictioa  that  for  every 
change,  however  sudden — for  every  "leap,"  however  wide— there  luu 
always  been  a  long  chain  of  predetermining  causes,  and  that  eren  the 
most  tremendous  bursts  of  energy  and  the  moat  sudden  exhihilions  of 
force  have  all  been  slowly  and  silently  prepared.  In  this  sense  the  Law 
of  Continuity  is  nothing  but  tiie  idea  of  Causation.  It  is  founde<l  on  the 
neoeesary  duration  which  we  eannot  but  attribute  to  tlic  existence  of 
Force,  and  thii  appears  to  be  the  only  truth  which  the  Law  of  Coutinuity 
roproaeutn. 

When  now  we  consider  the  place  in  the  whole  system  of  our  know- 
lc<lge  which  '\s  occupied  by  these  great  fundamental  conceptions  of  l^mc 
and  Space,  and  of  Matter  anil  of  Force,  and  when  wc  consider  that  we 
cannot  even  think  of  any  one  of  tho»e  realities  as  capable  of  coming  to 
au  end,  we  may  well  he  assured  that,  whatever  may  be  the  limits  of  the 
human  mind,  they  certainly  do  not  prevent  us  from  apprcheudiug 
infinity.  On  tlie  contrary-,  it  would  rather  appear  that  this  appre- 
Iicnaiou  is  the  invariable  and  necessary  result  of  every  investigation  of 
nature. 

It  is  indeed  of  the  highest  importance  to  obsciTn  that  some  of  these 
conceptions,  especially  the  indestructibility  of  Matter  and  of  Force, 
belong  to  the  domain  of  science.  That  is  to  say,  the  systematic 
examination  of  natural  phenomena  has  given  them  distinctness  and  a 
consisteney  which  they  never  possessed  before.  As  now  accepted  and 
defined,  they  arc  tlic  result  of  direct  experiment.  And  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  all  that  expt-rimeut  can  do  is  to  prove  that  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  cither  Matter  or  Force  seems  to  be  destroyed,  uu  such  deslruetion 
has  taken  place.  Here  then  wc  have  a  very  limited  and  impcrfcet 
amount  of  "  experience"  giving  rise  to  an  infinite  conception.  Itut  it  is 
another  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Agnostic  philosophy  that  tiiis  can 
never  be  a  legitimate  result.  Nevorthelcs!),  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
conceptions  have  been  rcaclic<I.  They  arc  now  universally  aecrcptcd  and 
taught  as  truths  lying  at  the  foundation  of  every  branch  of  natural 
sdenoe — at  once  the  iMrginniiig  and  the  end  of  every  physical  investiga- 
tion. They  are  not  what  arc  ordinarily  called  "  laws."  Tlioy  stand  on 
much  higher  ground.  They  stand  behind  and  before  every  law,  whether 
that  word  he  taken  to  mean  simply  an  observed  order  of  facta,  or  some 
particular  force  to  which  that  onlcr  is  due,  or  some  combinations  of 
force  for  the  diiicharge  of  function,  or  some  abstract  definition  of 
observed  phenomena  such  as  the  "  laws  of  motion."  AU  these,  though 
they  may  be  "  invariable"  so  far  as  we  can  sec,  rarrj-  with  them  no 
character  of  universal  or  necessary  truth — no  conviction  that  they  are 
and  must  be  true  in  all  places  and  for  alt  time.     There  is  no  existing 
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order — no  present  combinations  of  Matter  or  of  Force — which  we   csn- 
Dot  conceive  coming  to  an  end.      But  when  that  end  is  coaic  wo  caBuat 
conceive  but  that  something  must  remain, — if  it  be  nothing  olse  than 
tbat  by  nliich  tbc  ending  M-ait  brought  about,  or^  aa  it  were,  the  raw 
materials  of  ihc  creation  which  has  pasiietl  away.     That  t))i»  conccpticm, 
when  oDcc  suggested  and  clearly  apprehendc<l,  cannot  be  eradicated,  ia 
ODC  of  tbc  most  indisputable  facts  of  instructed  consciouanoss.      That  no 
possible  amount  of  mere  external  observation  or  experiment  can   cover 
tlic  infinitude  of  the   conclusion  is  also  unqiieationably   true.      But  if' 
"  experience"  is  to  be  upheld  as  in  any  scn&c  the  ground  and  ba«iM  of  :l1I 
our  linowled^c,  it  must  be  understood  as  embracing  that  moat  importaDt 
of  all  kinds  of  experience  in  the  study  of  Nature — the  cxj'icricuce  wo 
have  of  the  laws  of  Mind.      It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of  tbuj«c    laws, 
that  in  proportion  as  tlic  powers  of  the  uoderstandiiig  are  well  tlevelopcd, 
and  ai-c  prcpaixd  by  previous  training  fur  the  intcrjirt^tation  of  natural 
factBj  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  time  occupied   in   tliej 
observation  of  phenomena  and  the  breadth  or  sweep  of  the    cuncluaioua 
which  may  be  ariivcd   at   from  them.     A  single   glance,  lastiu^    not 
above  a  moment  of  time,  may  awaken  the  rucugmtiou  of  truths  as  widei 
as  the  universe  and  as  everlasting  as  Time  itself.     Xay,  it  has   often 
happened  in   the  history  of  science  that  »uch  recognitions  of  geucrul 
truths  liavc  been  reached  by  no  other  kind  of  observation  than   that  oC 
the  mind  becoming  consciou^i  of  its  own  inunte  peitjcptious.      Coucrp- 
tions  of  this  uaturc  bare  perpetually  gone  before  experiment — have  iiug-<j 
gestcd  it,  guided  it, — and  have  received  nothing  more  than  eorroburation 
from  it.      1  do  not  say  that  the^c  conceptions  have  been  reairhutl  without] 
any  2>rocc««.     But  the  process  lins  beeu  to  a  large  extent  as  uncooseioua 
as  that  by  which  we  see  Ihe  light.      1  do  not  say  they  have  becu  reached^ 
without  "  cxperitiicc,"  even  in  that  narrow  sense  iu  which  it  uicaiig  ihal 
obsenation  of  external  tbiugs.      But  the  experience  has  beeu  uothtng 
more  than  the  act  of  living  in  the  world,  and  of  breathing  iu  it,  and  ofj 
looking  round  npon  it.     These  conceptions  have  come  to  Man  bccmirai 
he  is  a  Being  iu  harmony  Mith  surrounding  Nature.     The  baiuan  miud 
has  opt'iicii  to  them  as  a  bud  opeus  to  the  sua  and  air.     So  true  is  thi«, 
that  when  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  conclusions  thus  arrived  at — . 
these  reasons  have  often  been  quite  erroneous.     Nothing  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  is  moi-c  curious  than  the  close  correspoudcoce  betwceaj 
many  ideas  enunciated  by  Ihe  aueients  as  the  result  of  speculation,  and 
Bome>  at  leasts  of  tbe  ideas  now  prevalcut  as  the  result  of  science.      It 
is  true  that  the  ancients  expressed  them  vaguely,  associated  them  with. 
other  coneeptiuus  which  are  wide  of  the  truth,  and  quoted  iu  support  i 
of  them  iilustiations  which  are  often  ehilHish.     Nevertlielt»B  the   fnct^ 
remains  th»t  they  had  attained  to  some  central  trulbsj  however  obscurv^l 
the  perception  may   have  been  by   ignorance  of  the  more  precise   audi 
accurate  aualugius  by  which  they  can  be  be«t  eiiplaioedj  and  which  only., 
tho  proccu  of  observation  has  rerealed.     "They   had  in   sonno   way] 


gra»]KMl,"  »ays  Mr.  Baironr  Stewart*  "the  idea  of  the  essential  luirust 
aod  energy  of  things.  Tlipy  had  fllso  the  idea  of  small  particles  or 
atoms  ;  auil  tiiiuHy  of  a  medium  of  some  sort,  so  that  tht-y  were  not 
wlioDy  igiioraDt  of  the  most  jirofoimtl  aud  deeply  seated  of  the 
prJDciples  of  the  matcrisl  uuircrsc."  There  is  but  one  cKplanation  of 
this,  but  it  18  aIl.»u(Ccicnt,  It  is  that  the  mind  of  Miui  is  a  part, 
utul  uiio  at  least  of  the  highest  purta,  of  the  tyatcm  of  the  universe — 
the  result  of  mechaiiiitm  most  suited  to  thu  purpose  of  catching  anrl 
tra'iiilattug  iutj  thought  the  light  of  trutlj  as  embodied  in  surmundiug 
Nature. 

VVc  bare  secu  that  the  fouudations  of  id)  c^nHciaus  reasoning  arc  to 
be  fouud  iu  certaiu  prop'wiiious  which  we  call  self-evident.  That  is  to 
»ay,  iu  propositioas  the  truth  of  which  is  iotuitivcly  perceived.  Wc 
hare  sceUj  too,  as  a  geueral  law  alfectiog  all  manifestatious  of  Life  or 
Miud,  cveu  in  iu  very  lowest  forms,  that  iuBtinclive  or  iutuitiuital  per- 
ccptions  are  the  guide  and  index  of  other  aud  larger  truths  which  lie 
entirely  beyond  the  range  of  the  perception  or  intuition  which  is 
immettiatcly  conccrncil.  This  law  holds  g^^od  quite  as  much  of  the 
liighcr  iutuitious  irhich  are  ]>eculiar  to  Man  as  of  the  mere  iatuitioux  of 
seuaatiou  Mhieh  are  eonimou  to  him  and  to  the  iinimals  beneath  him. 
The  lowest  savage  does  many  things  by  mere  iustiuct  which  contain 
impticitly  truths  of  a  very  abstract  nature — trutti*  of  which,  as  aueh, 
he  has  not  the  rcmotc!>t  eonccption,  aud  which  in  Ihc  present  uude- 
Tcluped  coudition  of  his  faculties  it  Mould  be  impossible  to  explain  to 
him.  Thus,  when  he  goes  into  the  furcat  to  eut  a  branch  lit  for  being 
mode  into  a  bow,  or  uhcu  he  goes  to  the  marsh  to  cut  a  rccd  fit  for  being 
made  into  mi  arrow,  and  when  in  doing  bo  he  cuts  them  off  the  proper 
length  by  mca»unug  theiu  by  the  bows  and  arrowti  which  he  already 
has,  in  this  simple  operation  lie  is  actiug  ou  the  abstract  nnd  most 
fruitful  truth  that  "  things  equal  to  the  same  tiling  are  equal  to  one 
another."  This  id  one  of  th»  axioms  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
uiathcmatieal  dcmousi ration.  Hut  as  a  general,  universal,  and  necessary 
truth  the  savage  knows  nothing  of  it — as  little  as  he  knows  of  the 
wonderful  consequeuces  to  which  it  will  some  day  lead  his  children  or 
desccudanls.  So  in  like  manner  when  the  finvage  designs,  as  he  often 
dues,  most  ingeoiuu!)  traps  for  the  capture  of  his  prey,  and  «o  b.iits 
them  as  to  attract  the  animals  he  desires  to  catch,  he  is  counting  6r$t 
oil  the  eoimlancy  and  uniformity  of  physical  eausalion,  and,  i^eiwudly, 
uu  the  profoundly  dillcreut  action  of  the  motives  which  detcrmiuc  the 
uundnet  of  creatures  liaving  Life  and  Will.  But  of  neither  of  tUc»c  as 
general  truths  (Iocs  be  know  auytliing,  and  of  oitc  of  them  at  least,  uot 
CTcn  the  greatest  ptiilo^phers  have  reached  the  full  depth  or  meaning. 
Nercrtliclcss,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  &.ivagc, 
because  he  has  no  conception  of  the  general  truth  invoU'cd  in  his  eon- 
duct,  has  been  guided  in  tliat  conduct  by  anything  iu  the  nature  of 
•  "  C'Uuen'itkD  of  Eiicrgj'."  f.  133. 
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cbaiice  or  accident.  His  intuitions  hare  licen  right,  and  have  iovolvul 
Fo  much  perception  of  truth  as  n  necessary  to  carry  him  along  thr 
little  way  lie  requires  to  travel,  bccausi*  the  miud  io  which  those  itityi- 
tious  lie  is  a  product  and  a  part  of  Nature — a  product  and  part  of  tHst 
i^real  system  of  things  which  is  held  together  by  hiws  intt'lligiblr  tu 
Miud — lan-s  which  the  human  mind  has  heen  constructcil  to  feci  ctcn 
when  it  cannot  clearly  sec.  Moreover,  when  these  lawa  come  to  be 
daarty  scen^  Ihey  arc  seen  only  because  the  mind   has  orgnus    ■■  '  i 

to  the   perception  of  them,  and  because  it  finds  in  its  nwu  iut< 
corresponding  wqucnoBs  of  thought. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  great  Oennaii  nictaphysirian   towardn  the  dose 
of  the  lust  century  to  discriminate  and  dctine  more  systematically  than 
had  been  done  before  some  at  least  of  those  higher  elcmeuta  of  Umuf^ 
which,  over  and  above  tlie  mere  percci-tion  of  txli-ruiil  things,  *1  ■ 
thus  contributes  out   of  its  own  structure  to  the  fabric  of  km    . 
lu  doin^  this  he  did  immortal  service — proving   that  vhen   men  talked 
of  "  cxj>eriencc"  Ijeing  the  Bonrce   of  linowlcdgc,  they  forgot   that  the 
whole  process  of  experience  prcmtppoBCH  the  action  of  innate   lawa  of 
thought,  without  which  experience  can   neither  gather  its    facts  nor 
reach  their  intcrjiretution.     "  Knperience,"  as  Kant  nioi^t  truly  »iid, 
nothing  but   a  "  synthesis   of   intuitions" — a  huildiitg   up  mt   putting^ 
together  of  conceptions  which  the  access  of  external  Nature  finds  ready 
to  be  awakened  in  the  mind.     Tlic  whole  of  (his  process  is  ilett-mnni 
by  the  mind's  own   laws — a  process  in  which  even  oliscrvatiou  of  oubH 
ward  fact  must  take  its  place  according  to  prineiplea  of  aiTan^cmcDt  in 
which   nlonc   all   explanation   of  them   consists,  and  out  of  'which  anr 
understanding  of  tlicm  i»  inipotislble. 

And  yet  this  great  fact  of  a  lai^c  part  of  nnr  knowledge — and  that 
tlie  most  important  part — coming  to  ua  out  of  the  very  fnniiturc  anc 
constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  has  been  so  ex]iresHed  and  proacntcd  ii 
the  language  of  philosophy  as  rather  to  undermiuc  than  to  eKtahlioh 
our  confidence  In  the  certainty  of  knowlwlge.  For  if  tho  mind  ia 
spoken  of  and  rejirescnted  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  something  aj 
from  the  general  system  of  Nature,  and  if  its  laws  of  thought  are 
looked  upon  as  "forms"  or  moulds  into  which,  hy  somr  artificii 
orraDgemcnt  or  by  some  mechanical  necessity,  everything  fW>ni  outside 
must  1}C  squeezed  and  made  to  fit—tben  it  will  naturally  occur  to  us 
to  doubt  whether  conceptions  rut  out  and  mauufaetured  under  aii( 
conditions  can  Ik;  any  trustworthy  representation  of  the  truth.  Sochi 
unfortunately,  has  been  the  mode  of  representation  adopted  by  manv 
philosojjhcrs— and  such  accordingly  has  been  the  result  of  thcii 
teaching.  This  is  the  great  source  of  error  in  every  form  of  th 
Idealistic  philosophy,  but  it  is  a  source  of  error  which  can  be  itericctly 
eliminated,  leaving  nntouched  and  undoubted  the  large  body  of  truth 
which  has  made  that  philosophy  attractive  to  so  many  powerful  mindaj 
We   have  only  to  take  care  ttiat  in  expressing  those  truths  wc  do   uut 
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Hue  mctaplinrs  wliicli  arc  misleading.  Wc  hnTc  only  tt\  TtTiittra\»T  that 
wc  Tniist  rrgard  the  mind  and  the  hws  of  its  oprcation  in  the  light  nf 
that  matt  assured  truth — the  Unity  of  Nature.  The  mind  has  no 
"mowhls''  which  have  not  themselves  heen  monldcd  on  the  realities  of 
the  universe — no  "  forms'*  which  it  did  not  re»^eirc  as  a  pai"t  and  a  con- 
sequence of  A  nnity  with  the  rest  of  Nature.  Its  conceptions  arc  not 
mannfactnrcd  ;  they  are  developed.  They  are  not  mode  ;  they  simply 
grow.  The  order  of  the  laws  of  thought  under  wliieh  it  renders  intel- 
iigihle  to  itself  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Univcrtc,  is  not  an  order 
which  it  invents,  hut  an  order  which  it  aimply  fceU  and  aces.  And  this 
"riaion  and  faculty  divine"  is  a  necessary  coii«e(|Ucncc  of  its  congenital 
relation*  with  the  whole  system  of  Nature— from  heing  bone  of  its 
bone — flesh  of  its  flesh — -from  hreatliing  its  atmosphere,  from  living  in 
its  [ightj  and  from  haiing  with  it  a  thousaud  points  of  contact  visible 
and  invisible,  more  than  we  can  number  or  understand. 

And  yet  bo  subtle  are  the  suggestions  of  the  human  spirit  in  dis- 
paragement of  its  own  powers — no  near  and  ever  present  to  us  is  that 
regrion  which  belongs  to  the  unsatislied  Reserve  of  Power — that  the 
very  fact  of  our  kuonledge  arising  out  of  our  organic  rotations  with  the 
rest  of  Nature  has  been  seized  upon  as  only  casting  newdiM^rcilit  on  all 
that  we  seem  to  know.  Because  all  our  knowledge  arises  out  of  those 
relations,  therefore,  it  is  said,  all  our  knowledge  of  things  muKt  be 
it4elf  relative ;  and  relative  knowledge  it  uot  kuowlcdgc  of  "  things 
in  themselves."  Such  is  the  argument  of  metaphysiciaus^au  argument 
repeated  with  singular  unanimity  by  philosophers  of  almost  every  school 
of  thought.  Jly  some  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  religious  proof. 
By  some  it  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  reasoned  scepticism.  By 
othew  it  has  been  used  simply  to  foil  attacks  upon  belief.  The  real 
truth  is  tlmt  it  is  au  argument  useless  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
because  it  is  uot  itself  true.  The  distinction  between  knowledge  of 
thingB  in  their  relations,  and  knowledge  of  thinj!;s  "  in  themselves,"  is 
a  distinction  without  a  mcauiug.  In  metaphysics  the  asacrtiou  that  wc 
can  never  attain  to  any  knowledge  of  things  in  themselves  does  not 
mean  simply  tliat  we  know  things  only  in  a  ie\v  relations  out  of  mauy. 
It  does  not  mean  even  that  there  may  I>e  and  probably  are  a  great 
many  rolationa  which  we'  have  not  fncultiea  enabling  us  to  conceive. 
AU  this  is  quite  true,  and  a  most  important  truth.  Bat  the  metaphysical 
distinction  is  quite  diflerent.  It  affirms  that  if  we  kneM"  things  in  every 
one  of  the  relations  that  affect  them,  we  should  still  be  no  nearer  tbun 
before  to  a  knowledge  of  "  things  in  themselves."  "  It  is  proper  to 
observe,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  "  that  had  we  faculties  equal  in 
number  to  all  the  possible  modes  of  existence,  whether  of  mind  or 
matter,  still  would  our  knowledge  of  mind  or  matter  be  only  i-elatire. 
If  material  existence  oould  exhibit  ten  thousand  phenomena, — if  we 
possessed  ten  thousand  senses  to  apprehend  these  (en  thousand  phcno' 
mena  of  material  existence,  of  existence  absolutely    and    in  itself   wc 
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should  then  be  as  ignorant  as  we  arc  at  present."^  The  couce 
here  is  that  there  is  something  to  be  known  about  tiling  in.  vhich 
are  not  presented  as  in  any  relation  to  anything  else.  It  affirms 
there  are  certain  ultimate  entities  in  Nature  to  which  all  phenoi 
arc  due,  and  yet  which  can  be  thought  of  as  having  no  relation  to 
phenonieua,  or  to  ourselves,  or  to  any  other  existence  whatever. 
as  the  very  idea  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  perception  of  rela' 
this  affirraation  is,  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  noDsensc — tl 
to  say,  it  is  a  scries  of  words  which  have  either  no  meaning  at  all 
meaning  which  is  self- contradictory.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
positions  which  throw  just  discredit  on  metaphysics — mere  verba] 
positions,  pretending  to  deal  with  conceptions  which  arc  no  conce] 
at  all,  but  empty  sounds.  The  "  uncouditioned,"  we  are  told 
uuthiukabtc :"  but  words  which  are  unthinkable  had  better  be 
unspeakable,  or  at  least  unspoken.  It  is  altogether  untrue  that  w 
compelled  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  anything  which  is  "  u; 
li  ditioucd  " — in  Matter  with  no  qualities — in  Minds  with   no   chai 

— in  a  God  with  no  attributes.  Even  the  metaphysicians  irho 
on  this  distinction  between  the  Kelative  and  the  Unconditioned  i 
that  it  is  one  to  which  no  idea  can  be  attached.  Yet^  in  spite  o 
admission,  they  proceed  to  found  many  inferences  upon  it,  as  if  i1 
an  intelligible  nicaniug.  Those  who  have  not  been  accustom* 
metaphysical  literature  could  hardly  believe  the  flagrant  unreason  ^ 
is  common  ou  this  subject.  It  cannot  be  better  illustrated  thi 
quoting  the  words  in  which  this  favourite  doctrine  is  expressed  h 
"William  Hamilton.  Speakiug  of  our  knowledge  of  Matter  he 
"  It  is  a  name  for  something  known — for  that  which  appears 
under  the  forms  of  extension,  solidity,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  r 
uess,  smoothness,  colour,  heat,  cold,"  &c.  "  But,"  he  goes  on  t 
"  as  these  phenomena  appear  only  in  conjunction,  we  are  compel! 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  think  them  conjoined  iu  and  by  i 
thing ;  and  as  they  are  phenomena,  we  cannot  think  them  the  p 
mena  of  notliiug,  but  must  regard  tlicm  as  the  properties  or  qui 
of  something  that  is  extended,  figured,  &c.  But  this  some 
absolutely  and  iu  itself — ix.,  considered  apart  from  its  pbenomen 
to  us  as  Zero.  It  is  only  in  its  qualities,  only  in  its  effects, 
relative  or  phenomenal  existence,  that  it  is  cognizable  or  conceit 
and  it  is  only  by  a  law  of  thought  which  compels  us  to  think  some 
absolute  and  unknown,  as  the  basis  or  condition  of  the.relativ 
known,  that  this  something  obtains  a  kind  of  incomprehensible  r 
to  us."  The  argument  here  is  that  because  phenoracna  are  and 
he  the  "  properties  or  qualities  of  something  else,"  therefore  w 
"  compelled  to  think"  of  that  somethiug  as  having  an  existence  sepi 
from  any  relation  to  its  own  qualities  and  properties,  and  tha 
something  acquires  from  this  reasoning  a  "  kind  of  incomprehe 
•  "  Lecturer,"  vol.  i.  p.  14R. 
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reality  I"  lliere  is  no  such  law  of  thouglit.  There  is  no  such  ceccssity 
of  tliitikinfr  nongcnse  as  is  here  aliegcd.  All  tliat  wc  arc  couipellcfi  to 
thiuk  is  that  the  lUtioiate  cooiftitution  of  ^[atler,  and  the  ultimate 
source  of  its  relations  to  our  own  organism,  arc  uuknown,  and  are  pro- 
bably inaccessible  to  na.  Hut  this  is  b  very  diffcrciit  couccjition  from 
that  which  afliniis  that  if  wc  did  know  or  could  know  these  ultimate 
truths  ve  should  find  in  thum  anything  standing  absolutely  alone  and 
unrelated  to  other  existences  in  the  Uuivcriic. 

It  is,  however,  so  important  that  we  should  define  to  oursclrca  aa 
cleorly  &»  we  can  the  nature  of  llic  limitationi  which  affect  oar 
knowledge,  and  the  real  iuferciicos  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
consciousness  wo  have  of  them,  tlint  it  uiay  be  well  to  examine  these 
dicta  of  mctaphysiciaus  in  the  tight  of  specific  instances.  It  becomes 
nil  the  more  important  to  do  so  when  wc  observe  that  the  lunguHgc  in 
which  these  dicta  are  expressed  generally  implies  that  knowledge  which 
is  "only  relative  "is  less  genuine  or  less  absolutely  true  than  some 
other  kiud  of  kuowIt>dge  which  is  not  explained,  cxncjit  that  it  must  he 
knowledge  of  thnt  which  has  uo  relation  to  the  tuind. 

There  is  a  sense  (and  it  is  the  only  sense  in  which  ilic  wonls  Imvo  any 
meaning)  in  which  we  are  nil  accustomed  to  say  that  wcknow  a  thing"  in 
itself,"  when  ivc  have  found  out,  for  example,  its  origin,  or  its  structure, 
ur  its  chemical  composition,  as  distiuguiahcd  from  its  more  superficial 
aspects.  If  a  new  substance  were  offered  to  us  as  food,  and  if  wc 
examined  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  and  felt  its  consistency  to  the  touch, 
and  smelt  its  odour,  and  finally  tasted  it,  wc  should  then  know  as  much 
about  it  us  these  various  8cu»es  could  tell  us.  Other  senses,  or  other 
forms  of  sensation,  might  soon  add  their  own  several  conlributioiis  to 
our  knowledge,  and  wc  might  discover  that  this  substance  had  deleterious 
eirects  u]iou  the  human  organism.  11iis  would  be  knowing,  pcrluips,  by 
far  the  most  important  things  that  arc  to  bo  kuown  about  it.  But  wc 
should  certaiuly  like  to  know  more,  and  we  should  pmbnbly  coustder 
that  ue  had  found  out  whtit  it  was  "  in  itself/'  when  we  had  diMruveri.'d 
farther,  for  example,  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  tree.  Chemistry  might 
next  inform  us  of  the  analydi  of  the  fruit,  and  might  exhibit  sonic 
alkaloid  to  which  its  peculiar  properties  and  its  peculiar  effects  upon  ihc 
^  body  are  due.  This,  again,  we  should  certainly  consi<ler  as  knowing 
B  what  it  is  "in  itself."  But  other  questions  respecting  it  would  reraaiu 
"  behind.  How  the  tree  can  extract  tins  alkaloid  from  the  inorganic 
elemental  of  the  foW,  and  how,  when  so  extracted,  it  sliould  liRve  such 
■  and  suck  peculiar  effects  upon  the  animal  body ;  theve,  and  similar 
(questions,  we  may  ftsk,  and  probably  wc  »hBll   ask  in  vain.      But  there 

I  is  nothing  in  the  inaccessibility  uf  this  kuunlcdgc  to  suggest  that  we 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  understanding  (he  answer  if  it  were  explained 
to  us.  On  the  contrnry,  the  disposition  we  have  to  [-ut  such  <juc»tions 
raises  a  strung  presumption  that  the  answer  mouM  be  one  capublc  of 
that  assimilation  by  our  intellectual   nature  in  which  all  understanding 
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of  anything  consists.  There  is  nothing  ia  the  series  of  phenomena 
which  this  substance  has  exhibited  to  us — ^nothing  in  the  question  which 
they  raise  which  can  even  suggest  the  idea  that  all  these  relations  which 
we  have  traced^  or  any  others  which  may  remain  behind,  are  the  result 
of  something  w^iich  can  be  thonght  of  or  conceived  as  neither  a  cause 
nor  a  consequence — but  solitary  and  unrelated.  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  remains  unexplained  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  it>  relations — its 
relations  on  the  one  hand  to  the  elements  out  of  which  vegetable 
vitality  has  combined  it,  and  its  relations  on  the  other  hand  to  the  still 
higher  vitality  which  it  threatens  to  destroy.  Its  place  in  the  unity  of 
Nature  is  the  ultimate  object  of  our  search,  and  this  ujiity  is  ewentially 
a  unity  of  relations,  and  of  nothing  else.  That  unity  everywhere  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  universe  which  is 
unrelated  to  the  rest. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Until  modern  science  had  established 
its  methods  of  physical  investigation.  Light  and  Sound  were  known  as 
sensations  only.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  known  in  terms  of  the 
mental  impressions  which  they  immediately  produce  upon  us,  and  in  no 
other  terms  whatever.  There  was  no  proof  that  in  these  sensations  we 
had  any  knowledge  "  in  themselves  "  of  the  external  agencies  which 
produce  them.  But  now  all  this  is  changed.  Science  has  discovered 
what  these  two  agencies  are  "  in  themselves  ; " — that  is  to  say,  it  has 
defined  them  under  aspects  which  are  totally  distinct  from  seeing  or 
hearing,  and  is  able  to  describe  them  in  terms  addressed  to  wholly 
different  faculties  of  conception.  Both  Light  and  Sound  are  in  the 
nature  of  nndulatory  movements  in  elastic  media — to  which  undulations 
onr  organs  of  sight  and  hearing  are  respectively  adjusted  or  "  attuned.^' 
In  these  organs,  by  virtue  of  that  adjustment  or  attuning,  these  same 
undulations  are  "  translated"  into  the  sensations  which  we  know.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  facts  as  described  to  us  in  this  language  of  sensa- 
tion are  the  true  equivalent  of  the  facts  as  described  in  the  very  different 
language  of  intellectual  analysis.  The  eye  is  now  understood  to  be  an 
apparatus  for  enabling  the  mind  instantaneously  to  appreciate  differences 
of  motion  which  arc  of  almost  inconceivable  minuteness.  The  pleasure 
we  derive  from  the  harmonies  of  colour  and  of  sound,  although  mere 
sensations,  do  correctly  represent  the  movement  of  undulations  in  a 
definite  order ;  whilst  those  other  sensations  which  we  know  as  discords 
represent  the  actual  clashing  and  disorder  of  interfering  waves.  In 
breathing  the  healthy  air  of  physical  discoveries  such  as  these,  although 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  continually  haunt  us,  we  gain  never- 
theless a  triumphant  sense  of  its  certainty  and  of  its  truth.  Not  only 
are  the  mental  impressions,  which  our  organs  have  been  so  constructed 
as  to  convey,  a  true  interpretation  of  external  facts,  but  the  conclusions 
we  draw  as  to  their  origin  and  their  source,  and  as  to  the  guarantee 
we  have  for  the  accuracy  of  our  conceptions,  arc  placed  on  the  firmest 
of  all  foundations.     The  mirror  into  which  we  look  is  a  true  mirror. 
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reflecting  accuratel}r  aad  with  in6tiite  Bneness  the  realities  of  Nature. 
And  this  great  lesson  is  being  repeated  in  every  new  discovery,  and  in 
every  new  application  of  an  old  one.  Every  reduction  of  i>hcnouiona  to 
ascortatned  measures  of  force;  every  application  of  matbcniatical  proof 
to  theoretical  conceptions;  every  detection  of  identical  operations  in 
divenic  departments  uf  Nature  ;  every  aubjectiou  of  material  agencies  to 
the  service  of  mankind;  uvei^'  confirmation  of  knowledge  acquired 
through  one  sense  by  the  evidence  of  another ; — everj'  one  of  these 
oiwrations  adds  to  the  veriticutions  of  science,  conQrmB  our  rcasouahlc 
trust  in  the  faculties  wc  possess,  and  assures  us  that  the  knowlcflge  we 
acquire  by  the  careful  use  of  these  is  a  real  and  subetautial  knowledge 
uf  the  truth. 

If  now  we  examine  the  kind  of  knowledge  rc«])cctiug  Light  and 
Sound  which  recent  discoveries  have  revealed  to  us,  as  compared  with 
the  knowledge  which  wc  had  of  tlicm  before  those  discoveries  were 
made>  wc  shall  find  that  there  is  an  important  difference  "^Thc  know- 
ledge which  wc  had  before  was  the  simple  and  elementary  knowledge  of 
sensation.  iVs  compared  with  that  knowledge  tlic  new  knowledge  wc 
have  acquired  respecting  Light  and  Sound  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
things  "  in  themselrcs."  Such  Is  the  language  iu  which  wc  shouUl 
naturally  express  our  sense  of  that  difference,  and  in  so  expressing  it 
we  should  be  expressing  an  important  truth.  The  newer  knowledge  is 
a  higher  knowledge  than  the  older  and  simpler  knowledge  which  we  had 
before.  Aud  why?  \Vhcrein  does  thi»  higher  quality  of  the  new 
knowleilge  consist?  Is  it  not  in  the  very  fact  that  the  new  knowledge 
is  the  perception  of  a  higher  kind  of  relation  than  that  which  we  had 
perceived  before?  There  is  no  diflereuce  between  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  iu  respect  to  the  mere  abstract  character  of  relativity.  The 
old  was  as  relative  as  the  new  ;  aud  the  new  is  as  relative  as  the  old. 
Before  the  new  discoveries  Sound  was  known  to  come  from  sonorous 
bodies,  and  Light  was  known  to  come  from  luminous  bodies.  This  was 
a  relation — but  a  relation  of  the  vaguest  and  most  general  kind.  As 
comi>arcd  with  this  vague  I'clation  the  now  relation  under  which  we 
know  them  is  knowledge  of  a  more  definite  and  of  a  higher  kind. 
Light  and  Sound  wc  now  know  to  be  words  or  ideas  representing  not 
merely  any  one  thing  or  any  two  things,  but  especially  a  relation  of 
a^i^itment  between  a  number  uf  things.  In  this  adjustment  Light 
aud  Sound,  a»  known  to  sense,  do"iu  tliemselvci«"  consist.  Sound 
becomes  known  to  us  as  the  attunemeut  between  ccrtjtiu  aerial  puUa* 
tious  and  the  auditory  apparatus.  Light  becomes  known  to  us  as  a 
similar  or  analogous  attunemeut  between  the  ethereal  pnUations  and 
the  optic  apparatus.  Sound  in  this  sense  is  not  the  uerial  waves  "  iu 
themselves,"  but  in  their  relation  to  the  ear.  Light  is  not  the  ethereal 
unilulatioas  "■  in  themselves,"  but  in  their  relation  to  tbe  eye.  It  is  only 
when  these  come  into  contact  with  a  pre-arranged  machinery  that  they 
become  what  we  know  aud  speak  of  a$  Light  and  Sound.     This  concep- 
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tioTi,  therefore,  is  found  to  represent  and  express  &  pure  re lation ;  uA 
it  is  a  conception  higlicr  than  the  one  wc  had  bpforc,  not  liccnunc  it  b 
cither  less  or  more  relative,  but  because  its  rtlahvity  is  to  a  faigbcr 
faculty  of  the  ititellcct  or  the  understanding. 

And  indeed,  when  we  oomc  to  think  of  it,  we  sec  tUtit  all  kr  ■ 
knowledge  must  take  their  place  and  rank  aecordinp^  to  this  oru  .  .. 
precedence.  For  as  all  knowledge  consists  in  the  cstablislin>cot  of 
relations  between  exlcrual  facts  and  the  rarious  facultici  of  the  mtad, 
the  highest  knowledge  innnt  always  be  thai  in  wliich  such  rclstioDS  are 
established  with  those  intellectual  powers  which  arc  of  the  liiglte>t 
kind.  Hence  wc  have  a  strictly  scientific  basii  of  clns^tfiration  for 
arranging  ilie  three  great  subjects  ol'  all  human  inquiry — the  Wljilj 
the  How,  and  the  Whence  or  Why.  Tlicso  are  steps  in  an  ««cendiD{ 
scries.  What  things  are,  how  they  come  to  be,  and  for  what  puvpnc 
they  arc  intended  in  tlif^  whole  system  of  Nature — these  ore  the  qaes- 
tious,  each  rising  above  the  other,  which  correspond  to  tlio  order  and 
the  rank  of  onr  own  faculties  in  the  ralac  and  importance  of  their 
work. 

It  is  the  result  of  this  analysis  to  establish  that,  even  if  it  vere  tnu 
that  there  roiild  bfi  niiyihing  in  the  Universe  esistiiif;  out  of  relatioa 
with  other  things  around  it,  or  if  it  were  conceivalilc  that  there  ooold 
be  any  knowledge  of  things  as  they  ao  exist,  it  would  bo  uot  liigliet 
knowledge,  but  infinitely  lower  knowledge  than  thtit  which  we  actiullT 
{lossess.  It  could  nt  tiio  licst  be  oidy  knowledge  of  the  "  What,"  awl 
that  too  in  the  lowest  conceivable  furm — knowledge  of  the  barot, 
driest,  nnlicdest  existence,  without  value  or  significance  of  atiy  kind. 
And  fnrthrr,  it  results  from  the  snnie  analysis  that  the  relutivitv  of 
hnmaa  knowledge,  instead  of  casting  any  doubt  upon  its  authealicttv  i* 
the  very  characteristic  which  guai-antecs  its  reality  and  ita  truth.  Ft 
results  further  that  the  dc])th  and  completeness  uf  that  kiiuwlcdsv 
depr.nds  on  the  degree  in  which  it  brings  the  facts  of  Nature  into 
relation  with  the  highest  faculties  of  Mind. 

It  must  be  so  if  Man  is  part  of  the  great  system  of  things  in  which 
he  lives.  It  must  bo  so,  especially  if  in  being  part  of  it,  he  is  also  the 
highest  visible  part  of  it — the  pnidnct  of  its  "laws"  and  (as  rcganlt 
his  own  little  corner  of  the  Universe)  tlie  con  summation  of  its  histon. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  arc  the  supreme  faculties  of 
the  humnu  mind.     The  power  of  initiating  changes  iu  the  order  of  Nstare 

and  of  blinpiug  tlicm  fruiu  the  highest  motives  lo  the  noblest  ctifU this, 

in  general  terms,  may  he  said  to  include  or  to  involve  them  nil.  Thev  are 
based  upon  the  ultimate  and  irresolvable  power  of  Will,  with  such  frae- 
dom  as  belongs  to  it;  upon  the  faculty  of  underataiuling  the  use  of 
means  to  ends,  and  upon  the  Moral  Sense  which  reengniBCs  th«  law  of 
rightcousocss,  and  the  ultimate   Authority  on  which   it  re8t«.      ]f  the 

Universe  or  any  {lart  of  it  is  ever   to   be  realty  undersioiMl   Ijv  ns if 

anything  in  the  uatmrc  of  au  explanation   is   ever  to  bo  reached  cod- 
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ccrning  the  system  of  things  in  whieh  we  live,  these  are  the  perceptiye 
powers  to  which  the  information  must  be  given — these  are  the  faculties 
to  which  the  explanation  must  be  addressed.  When  we  desire  to 
know  the  nature  of  things  "  in  themselves,"  we  desire  to  know  the 
highest  of  their  relations  which  arc  conceivable  to  us  :  we  desire,  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Butler,  to  know  "  the  Author,  the  cause,  and  the  end 
of  them/'* 

Argyll. 
*  Sermon  "  On  the  Ignorance  of  Mad." 
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II 


T  STAND  within  the  Abbey  walls, 

■*-  Where  soft  the  slanting  sunlight  falls 

In  gleams  of  mellow  grace : 
The  organ  swells,  the  anthem  soars. 
And  waves  of  prayerful  music  pours 

Throughout  the  solemn  space. 


II. 

Slowly  the  chanted  yearning  dies : 
Then  spoken  supplications  rise, 

Upfloating  to  the  sky ; 
The  organ  peals  anew,  again 
la  silent,  and  there  linger  then 

Only  my  soul  and  I. 


III. 

But  what  are  these  mute  busts  that  gaze 
On  me  from  out  the  vanished  days. 

And  bid  me  pause  and  scan 
Tablet,  inscription,  title,  date. 
All  that  records  the  Tain  estate 

Of  transitoiy  man  ? 
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IV. 

Bead  I  aright  ?     And  can  it  be, 
Old  Abbev,  that  dead  bards  in  thee 

A  resting-place  have  found  ? 
Is  not  this  consecrated  air  ? 
This  is  the  house,  the  home,  of  prayer, 

Thu,  this  is  sacred  ground. 


And  what  were  they  ?     Their  fretful  life 
With  heavenly  precept  was  at  strife ; 

No  pious  peace  they  knew  : 
Like  thunderstorms,  against  the  wind 
They  pressed,  and  from  their  lurid  mind 

Alarming  lightnings  flew. 


VI. 

Creeds  were  to  them  but  chains  to  break  ; 
Kg  formulas  their  thirst  could  slake. 

No  faith  their  hunger  feed  ; 
Thetr  prayers  were  breathed  to  unsealed  crags. 
They  worshipped  where  the  eagle  flags, 

And  the  snow-streams  flash  and  speed. 


vir. 

Their  temples  were  the  earth,  the  air. 
The  stars  that  in  night's  silence  share ; 

And  in  the  plunging  brine, 
Listening,  they  heard  a  sacred  hymn ; 
And  deep  within  the  woodlands  dim 

Found  transept,  aisle,  and  shrine. 


vin. 

All  shapes  of  sensuous  beauty  stole 
A  pathway  to  the  poef  s  soul ; 

An  unresisting  slave 
To  smiles  that  win,  to  tears  that  melt. 
Whatever  hearts  can  feel,  he  felt. 

Whatever  ask  for,  gave. 
3n  2 
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TX. 

His  heart  to  love  as  quick  he  lent. 
As  flower  to  wandering  wind  its  scent, 

Or  lark  to  sun  its  song; 
He  spent  himself  in  gusts  of  joy. 
Chased  the  fair  phantoms  that  decoy. 

And  youth's  hrief  reign  prolong. 


J 


X. 

Yet  was  it  wise  as  ^ell  as  just 
Not  upon  his  rehelUous  dust 

The  Abbey  gate  to  close, 
But  bid  him  hither  wend,  and  find, 
What  life  refused  his  eager  mind. 

Glory  and  yet  repose. 


J 


i- 


XT. 

For  should  there  come  that  threatened  day, 
"When  creeds  shaU  fade  and  faith  decay. 

And  worship  shall  have  ceased. 
Then,  when  all  formal  guides  shall  fail. 
Mankind  will  in  the  Poet  hail 

A  prophet  and  a  priest. 


XII. 

He  will  instruct  us  still  to  strain 
Towards  something  to  redress  our  paiu. 

And  elevate  oor  joy ;    ■ 
Something  responding  to  that  sense 
Of  restlessness  that  calls  us  hence. 

And  makes  existence  cloy. 


XIII. 

"What  though  commandment,  dogma,  rite. 
One  after  one,  shall  perish  quite. 

The  Poet  still  will  keep 
The  Sanctuary's  lamp  alight. 
And,  in  the  body's  deepest  night. 

Forbid  onr  souls  to  sleep. 


Avs;ust,  1880. 
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XIV. 

Then,  apprehended  right,  his  laj^a 
Shall  seem  a  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise 

To  purify  from  stain  j 
Shall  bridge  with  love  the  severed  years, 
lustil  the  sacredneas  of  tears. 

The  piety  of  pain. 


Devotion  at  his  touch  shall  wake, 
The  fountains  of  emotion  quake 

With  tenderness  divine ; 
His  melody  our  cravings  lit^ 
Upward,  and  have  the  saving  gifit 

Of  sacramental  wine. 


XTI. 

Let  him  then  rest  where  now  he  lies. 
So  that  if  narrower  ritual  dies. 

Devout  feet  still  may  -corae, 
Confessing,  what  his  strains  impart. 
The  deep  religion  of  the  heart, 

That  never  will  he  dumb. 

Alfbed  AusTiy. 
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DR.  G.  BIRDWOOD  lately  informed  us  of  the  attempt  now  being 
made  in  Western  India  to  enlist  tlic  aid  of  poetry  and  religion  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  handicraftsman  against  machinery.  A  Tain 
battle  I  The  commercial  spirit  is  too  firmly  implanted  in  our  modem 
civilization  to  admit  of  self-denial  in  favour  of  the  hand-workers.  We 
will  all  buy  in  the  cheapest  accessible  market^  whether  we  lire  ia  India 
or  in  England.  It  ia  a  battle  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end  iu  a  ooantry 
of  old  traditions  and  old  customs,  like  India.  There  men's  lives  are 
stereotyped.  Generations  of  workers  have  used  the  same  tools,  worked 
with  the  same  materials,  carried  oat  the  same  designs,  for  centuries. 
To  change,  therefore,  ia  more  difficult  with  them  than  with  us^  juatasit 
is  more  difficult  with  us  than  with  the  Americans. 

A  manufacturer  from  India  was  going  through  the  workshops  of 
Sheffield  lately.  He  saw  machinery  there  for  rolling  out  sheets  of 
copper.  "That  is  exactly  what  we  want,"  said  he,  "for  our  brass 
manufactories.  If  we  can  get  machinery  to  roll  out  the  sheets  of  brass 
it  will  save  a  very  large  amount  of  manual  labour."  And  so  it  would. 
Sut  this  manual  labour  is  what  gives  the  metal  work  of  India  its  value. 
Turn  out  the  vases  and  salvers,  the  cups,  flagons,  and  oraaments,  by 
machinery,  and  you  may  have  a  thousand,  all  of  the  same  mould,  inathe> 
matically  perfect,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  a  work  of  art.  They  will  be 
cheaper,  and,  being  cheaper,  they  will  be  purchased,  but  their  artistic 
value  is  altogether  lost. 

It  was  this  cunning  of  the  Augers,  her  deftness  in  metal  work, 
embroidery,  shawls,  ornamentation,  muslins,  carvings,  and  gildings, 
that  gave  India  so  high  a  reputation  in  the  olden  time ;  and  with  this 
reputation  came  wealth.      She  lives  now  on  her  former  renown. 

The  wealth  of  India  was  due,  iu  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  habitual 
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frugatity  of  the  ialiabitauts.  llils  frugality  became  a  habit  trith  them. 
Strict  economy  iu  their  houses  was  the  rule.  Bxtravagancc  and  waste 
ircrc  shuiiuedassins.  Where  cuatom  aud  duty  are  convertible  terms^as 
in  India,  the  father  has  a  great  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  children.  A  new 
word,  a  new  sayiug,  any  new  thing,  was  an  abomination  in  the  olden  time. 

But  the  simple  domestic  habits  of  the  olden  times  arc  now  giving 
place  to  luxury  aud  extravagance.  So  many  inuoratiuns  have  been  made 
iu  the  lives  ami  habits  of  the  jieople  by  their  contact  with  l-^uropeans  that 
to  remain  exactly  as  they  were  has  become  an  impossibility,  ^or  is  this 
influence  confined  to  the  large  towns  and  to  tlie  diief  seals  of  the  Presi- 
dencies aud  of  the  ruling  powers.  Young  men,  anxious  to  be  well 
educated,  forsake  their  imtive  villages  for  years  in  order  to  study  at  some 
central  station.  They  return  full  of  new  ideas,  with  a  profound  coutcmpt 
for  the  simplicity  of  their  forefathers,  anxious  to  introduce  extravagance 
and  luxury.  There  was  always  a  goo<l  deal  devoted  to  charity  and  reli- 
gious obscn'ancca  in  the  old  Hindu  life,  but  our  modern  gallant  euccra 
at  all  that,  lie  has  studied  political  and  social  economy.  He  knows 
that  indiscriminate  alms-giring  is  injurious,  and  he  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 
deeding  the  poor,  digging  wells,  constructing  bathing- places  at  sacred 
spots,  and  erecting  shrines,  were  the  forms  which  charity  took  iu  the 
olden  time.  The  youthful  student  of  the  Government  College  would  sub- 
stitute a  stylish  equipage  for  the  modest  palanquin  of  bis  father  and 
grandfather,  and  he  has  no  aupcrduoua  cash  to  bestow  on  the  religious 
follies  of  hia  forefathers.  With  his  fathers  the  choice  lay  between  the 
palanquin  and  the  covered  ear  or  rutfi,  drawn  by  bullocks.  Our  young 
gallant  must  have  a  buggy  and  a  high-stepping  Arab  or  Australian  to 
drnv  it 

If  the  extravagance  of  the  young  men  ended  here,  there  would  be  but 
little  cause  for  severe  censure ;  but  it  docs  not.  The  garden-houses  of 
the  wealthier  familie-i  lie  usually  outside  the  towns,  and  arc  little 
oxpo6C<i  to  the  observation  of  the  to wu.<i people.  In  these  luxury  aud 
extravagance  are  carried  to  pernicious  lengths.  Too  often  vice  is  super- 
added, aud  health  and  morality  ai'e  equally  outraged. 

The  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spiiits  has  uufortuuatcly  become  one 
of  the  crying  abuses  of  our  time  amougst  the  youthful  scions  of  the 
wealthier  Uiudu  families.  "1  shudder  at  the  havoc  which  this  baneful 
iudidgcnce  has  caused  iu  native  society/'  says  a  judicious  native 
reformer  iu  Calcutta.  "  How  many  ancient  aud  respectable  families 
have  thereby  been  made  childless ;  how  much  has  it  increased  the  number 
of  widows  and  orphans  ;  and  how  many  promises  of  a  brilliant  and  sue* 
cessful  career  in  our  youth  have  been  blighted  by  it,  just  when  early 
mauhoml  was  dawning  forth  1  Once  nuder  its  influence  "  (that  is,  the 
iullucncc  of  alcohol),  he  continues,  "  and  the  youths  pay  nu  regard  to 
the  exhorlatJoQS  of  those  by  whom  they  arc  ))cIovod  ;  their  friends  and 
elders  arc  ncglcctc<l  or  despised,  nor  will  they  take  warning  from 
glaring  examjdcs  of  men  wrecked  iu  health  and  fortune." 
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■  As  the  growiug  boy  in  Eogland  thinks  it  is  manly  to  sport  a  cigai 
apipc^  so  the  educated  youth  of  India  thinks  it  is  manly  aad  fasbioni 
to  indulge  in  heef  and  brandy — abominations  to  his  parents. 
education  at  the  Government  College  has  undermined  the  foundati 
of  his  faith.  He  cannot^  in  fact^  learn  geography  without  donbting 
truth,  and  before  he  has  gone  through  the  circle  of  his  studies  he 
shaken  off  the  belief  of  his  fathers  "  like  a  garment  unsuited  to 
climate  in  which  it  is  worn." 

I  was  visiting  in  the  house  of  a  Maharajah  in  Sobha  Bazaar,  Calcu 
during  the  festivities  of  Durgah  Puja.  Durgah,  the  goddess,  is  suppo 
to  come  as  the  slayer  of  sin,  bringing  with  her  Lakshmi  (wealth),  t 
SaraswRti  (learning),  and  Ganesh  (happiness  and  welfare),  in  her  tn 
It  is  the  greatest  festival  of  the  Hindu  year,  and  families  vie  with  ei 
other  in  their  display  on  such  occasions. 

■  The  son  of  the  Maharajah  conducted  me  towards  the  shrine  of 
many-armed  goddess  of  wisdom.  We  ascended  three  steps  from 
level  of  the  court-yard  in  which  the  festivities  were  being  held.  *'  H 
we  will  stop,"  said  the  young  man,  "  they  would  not  like  you  to  asci 
higher.  They  would  consider  it  wrong/'  "They?"  said  I,  in  rep 
"and  have  you  no  feelings  on  the  subject?  Do  you  not  aympatl 
■with  their  convictions?"  "Certainly  not,"  was  the  ready  anai 
"  I  do  not  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  left  all  that  n 
sense  far  behind  nie." 

Unfortunately,  in  leaving  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers  beh 
them,  too  many  of  the  race  of  Young  Bengal  leave  all  nioralitr  i 
restraint  behind  them  as  well,  and  will  not  be  trammelled  by  any  of  i 
old-fasliioned  rules  of  propriety.  Unfortunately,  also,  the  legislation 
British  India  conduces  to  encourage  the  rage  for  alcohol,  and  with  t 
is  associated  a  whole  crowd  of  vices.  The  Hnaucial  authorities  are 
easily  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  increased  revenue,  and  thus  facilit 
as  much  as  possible  the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  the  houses  of  i 
people.  The  general  introduction  of  the  out-still  system  has  causo 
considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  liquor,  and,  with  t 
increase,  drunkenness,  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Commissioner  of  Bhagulpc 
has  called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  subject  in  his  anu 
report.  He  considers  that  this  reveraon  to  ihe  out-still  system  is  havi 
injurious  moral  efliects  upon  the  people,  particularly  tending  to 
spread  and  increase  of  drunkenness. 

The  excise  revenue  for  last  year  amounted  to  more  than  nine-a: 
a-balf  lakhs,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  two  lakhs,  or   27 
cent.,    above  the  average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  nearly  a  lakh 
II  per  cent.,  above  the  receipts  from  this  source  in  1878—79. 

These  facts  prove  unmistakably  that  Mr.  Barlow  is  right.  And  j 
with  all  this  shaking  off  of  old  habits  and  old  creeds,  there  is  a  fund 
credality  and  superstition  in  Young  Bengal  that  pours  forth  ic 
thousand  odd  ways.  Babu  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  has  endeavoured  to  attz 
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this  wasted  energy  towards  a  purer  fnilh  and  higher  idcnl  of  life,  with  some 
little  KDccess.  IftlicyoulKof  llcngal  would  butput  themselves  under  the 
Jlabii'a  leachiiig.  great  benefit  would  arise  to  them  and  to  their  country. 
Nay,  if  all  Hinduism,  with  its  teeming  millions,  would  listen  to  the 
practical  teaehing,  the  mystietsm,  and  the  transcendental  Orientalism  of 
the  new  dispensation,  it  would  be  well  for  India,  for  assuredly  tlic  old 
faith  rannot  Ions  nurrire.  It  cannot  well  exist  with  railware, 
clcciric  telc^aphs,  IVninsular  and  Oriental  steamer;!,  and  the  electric 
light.  Nor  will  the  Christianity  of  Kiij^land  and  Seotland,  a  Chriiitiniiity 
in  pantaloons,  suffice  for  India.  It  mn^t  be  more  cosmo))olitan  and  less 
formulated. 

The  spirit  of  credulity  and  suprratit'on,  still  prevalent  amongst  the 
educated  classes  in  India,  disports  itself  wmetimex  in  spiritualism,  but 
more  frequently  in  divinatiou.  One  of  the  most  popular  native  books  is 
"KSshife  Asrii-e  Khwah,"  or  "The  Discloscrof  the  Mysteries  of  Dreams," 
a  work  which,  though  of  Mohammcdau  origin,  and  originnlly  written  in 
Unlit,  is  now  extensively  read  all  over  India,  and  by  none  more  diligently 
than  by  Voimg  Bengal.  It  teaches  us  that  the  dn^nms  of  the  early 
uight  arc  not  to  be  expected  (o  be  fuLtillcd  imnicdiutcly,  but  tlio&c  of 
the  early  morning  arc  likely  to  be  much  sooner  realized.  A  few 
cxamplcsof  the  kind  of  philosophy  taught  by  the"  Ki'isliife  Asrare  Khwab" 
may  be  interesting  to  Knglisb  readers.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  work  has 
never  been  translated  into  English. 

No  dream  ought  to  be  told  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  or  after 
sunset,  or  on  a  cloudy  stormy  day.  The  author  of  "  The  Diseloscr  of 
the  Mysteries  of  Dreams  "  seems  to  have  taken  an  inveterate  dislike  to 
noisy  ehaltcring  and  disobedient  boys.  "  In  the  presence  of  such,"  says 
he,  "  tcll  no  dreams  at  all,  for  nothing  good  can  come  of  them."  If  it 
begins  with  AUf  (A),  then  may  a  horse  or  a  mule  l»e  obtamed,  or  safety 
from  danger.  To  dream  of  n  fig  is  a  sign  of  getting  payment  of  money 
due,  or  of  great  emolument  or  profit.  There  arc  certain  dates  on  which 
dreams  arc  fortunate  and  likely  to  come  true.  There  ore  others  ou 
which  all  this  is  rcTerse<i.  Noboily  ever  heard  of  a  dream  that  wa« 
dreamt  on  the  13th,  90lh,  21st,  XSlh,  or  'i\)i\\  of  tbc  month  coming 
true;  whilst  those  dreamt  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  loth,  ISib, 
10th,  22nd,  '■2.7i\\,  and  30th,  arc  eonsldered  almost  certain  to  foreshadow 
the  future  one  woy  or  the  other.  To  dream  that  the  sky  is  covered 
with  clouds  is  a  forerimner  of  great  calamity.  If  a  journey  is  to  he 
undertaken,  it  will  be  a  miserable  and  unfortunate  journey.  To 
dream  of  a  gold  mohnr,  a  coin  wortli  'A'ls.f  is  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, portending  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  some  other  felicity.  To 
dream  of  the  taking  off  of  a  ring  from  the  linger  is  a  moat  unfortunate 
circumstance,  plainly  prognosticating  a  wife's  iiufaithfulncss.  On  the 
othef  hand,  to  dream  of  putting  on  a  ring  is  a  sure  forerunner  of 
6U0ceu  in  life,  profit  or  prosperity.  He  who  dreams  of  sucking  sugar- 
cane will  certainly  become  a  great  orator  or  poet.  lie  will  be  persuaaire 
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in  speech,  prosperous  and  rich.  To  see  one's-self  killed  by  another  in 
a  dream  is  a  sign  of  health  and  happiness  and  long  life.  If  he  dreams 
of  flour  and  the  eating  thereof,  it  may  he  a  good  or  a  bad  sign,  for  the 
dreamer,  according  to  the  attendant  circumstances.  If  it  is  dry  flour  it 
betokens  evil  fortune,  misery,  calamity,  or  mishaps ;  if  cooked  flour,  or 
wet,  then  the  dream  portends  good  fortune,  happiness,  or  prosperity. 
To  dream  of  the  deceased  king  is  a  sure  prelude  to  misery  and  misfor- 
tune, poverty  and  ruin. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  divination  in  which  Young  Bengal  delights, 
a  sample  of  the  nonsense  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  religion  of 
his  forefathers.  Portents  and  lucky  and  unlucky  omens  enter  largely 
into  his  life,  alas !  and  are  the  causes  of  much  unhappinesa.  It 
requires  a  strong  mind  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  belief  in  these  things 
when  they  have  been  instilled  from  infancy.  Young  Bengal  pretends 
to  despise  them  in  public,  but  in  private  they  have  a  powerful  influence 
over  him. 

The  sons  of  the  native  gentry  of  Bengal  are  naturally  anxious  to 
imitate  the  habita  and  customs  of  the  ruling  classes ;  but  they  forget 
that  it  is  possible  to  imitate  the  follies  and  vices  and  to  neglect  the 
nobler  lessons.  Scions  of  even  noble  houses  in  England  do  not 
disdain  to  enter  the  merchants'  counting-houses,  the  banks,  or  tea  or 
cofiee  plantations.  A  minority  of  them  get  appointments  under 
Government.  But  Young  Bengal  seems  to  think  that  Government 
employment  is  the  only  fitting  occupation  for  a  gentleman.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  fathers  are  in  fault.  They  would,  in  some  instances,  rather 
see  their  sons  sink  into  idleness  within  the  walls  of  the  Zenana  than 
earn  an  honest  living  in  the  fields  or  in  a  workshop.  Independence  is 
littte  prized  in  comparison  with  ease  and  comfort. 

And  yet  they  have  before  them  the  example  of  the  hardy  and  labo- 
rious Marwari,  red-turbaned  and  indefatigable,  who,  without  capital  or 
interest,  launch  forth  into  the  world  and  boldly  steer  their  way  to 
fortune,  without  caring  for  the  allurements  of  idleness.  Many  of  them 
have  taken  the  places  of  those  Bengali  millionaires  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago — the  Banians — who  held  the  trade  of  Calcutta  pretty  much 
iu  their  own  hands.  These  Marwari,  unmindful  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  fearing  neither  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  of  the  hot 
season,  nor  the  drenching  showers  of  the  rainy  season,  trudge  about 
from  ofiSce  to  bazaar,  from  custom-house  to  counting-house,  with  in- 
defatigable activity,  and  they  have  their  reward  iu  mercantile  success. 

From  Eastern  Bengal,  too,  beyond  the  Megna  and  the  Brahmaputra, 
young  men  come  to  Bengal  Pro'  '  e  lives  are  examples  of  honest 
self-denial  and  lab    '  "idj  "wd  together  where  they  can 

get  cheap  lodgin  ad  animate  each  other,  by 

precept  and  by «  nner*  -'  knowledge.     In 

the  university,  have  made 

their  way  h;  lot  pro- 
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perly  belonging  to  Young  Bengal,  in  the  ordinary  conventional  use  of 
that  tcrmj  but  yet  aQurding  bright  examples  of  what  Young  Bengalis 
can  do. 

The  early  age  at  which  morriagca  ore  usually  contracted,  and  the 
expenses  ineidcut  to  the  marriage  festivities,  are  two  of  the  most  crying 
criU  in  India.  So  much  has  already  Ik^cu  written  about  tlicm  that  it 
ia  not  necessary  fur  me  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  What  would  be 
said  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  of  the  folly  and  oxtravaganeo  of 
youths  married  at  thirteen  and  tiftccu  years  of  age  ;  and  that,  too, 
vrith  a  pomp  and  parade  that  induces  them  to  regard  the  wasteful 
cxpcuditurc  of  money  a?  the  rule  of  their  houschoUls  ?  J^ticrgy  and 
force  of  character  are  destroyed  hy  this  pernicious  system.  At  an  ago 
wlieu  boys  in  other  countries  arc  thinking  of  studies,  athletic  games, 
healthful  recreations,  and  outtloor  amusement?,  the  Bengali  boy  is 
thinking  of  how  he  can  please  hts  wife.  He  forsakes  liis  studies  and 
his  employment  to  spend  the  time  with  her,  and  thus  he  becomes  ener- 
vatetl  and  effeminate. 

Tyrant  custom  is  the  cause  of  all  this  evil.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  extravagance  carried  in  the  celebration  of  marriages  in  Upper 
India,  and  so  heavily  did  tlmt  extravagance  press  upon  the  parents 
of  the  bride,  that  the  Rajput  races  there  carried  out  for  years  an 
inhuman  practice,  that  of  slaughtering  their  female  infants,  only  to 
prevent  tho  ruin  iucorred  by  betrothals  and  marriages.  Government 
has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  put  an  end  to  this  species  of  crime.  Where 
custom  and  duty  are  ayuouymous,  such  abuses  easily  become  recognized 
as  the  rule  of  life,  and  then  oriuie  follows  as  a  natural  couseq^uence. 
In  Lower  Bengal  the  same  abuses  exist,  the  early  marriage  and  the 
gross  extravagance,  but,  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  concomitant 
crime— the  murder  of  the  infant  girls. 

One  particular  class  in  Bu'ugal,lhe  banker  or  sHbarnobarnic  caste,arc  said 
to  hare  urigiually  introduced  extravagant  expenditure  at  betrothals  and 
marriages  by  bestowing  jewellery  and  ornBnicuts,ricli  ami  costly  furniture^ 
shawls,  and  utensils  of  silver  and  brass,  of  elaborate  workmanship,  on  the 
bridegivom.  l<'rom  them  the  custom  spread  to  others  who  could  not  so 
well  afford  it,  until  it  became  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  If  the  bride 
be  attractive  and  good-looking,  the  mateh-makcra  easily  get  a  partner  for 
her  without  ruinous  expenditure.  The  bridegroom  aud  his  relatives  will 
not  insist  on  these  rich  presents  with  her.  Uut  when  she  is  homely  and 
unattractive,  or  wheu  there  is  a  Haw  of  eome  kind  In  her  parentage,  by 
jo&s  of  caste,  or  degradaliuu,  or  censure  of  the  brotherhood,  then  the  tax 
becomes  heavier  than  ordinary.  There  was  a  time  wheu  the  marriage 
extravagance  of  the  auharaobarnic  class  was  the  theme  of  general  remark 
and  censure  amongst  other  classes  in  Bengal.  But  evil  habits,  and  particu- 
larly habits  of  display,  soon  spreod,  and  what  once  was  censured  by  all  is 
now  adopted  by  all.  One  of  the  first  matters  to  he  settled  hy  the  female 
noatch-makcrs,  whose  servicca  are  indispensable  on  such  occasions,  is  the 
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value  of  the  presents  and  of  the  jewellery  and  oruaments  to  be  irorn  I 

the  bride.     A  graduate  of  the  University  ranks  high  ia  the  list  of  cligib 

suitors,  and  his  bride  must  be  proportionately  endowed.  With  every  *'pi« 

his  priee  rises.     And  it  must  not  bs  forgotten  that  every   girl  must  I 

betrothed  and  married  when  still  a  child,  or  else  reproacb  is  brought  up( 

the  family  to  which  she  belongs.     It  is  a  wretched  system,  full  of  ev 

n  the  fruitful  parent  of  most  pernicious  consequenees,    but    it   is  one  n 

■"  easily  altered — all  the  less  easy  to  alter  in  proportiouto  tlie  force  of  hat 

•  and  tyranny  of  custom  in  sueh  a  populatiou  as  that  of  Bengal.      A  fami 

of  daugliters  in  llengal  entails  certain  ruin  upon  any  man  of  modera 

means. 

The  intlucuee  of  caste  is  not  so  potent  for  evil  amongst   educati 
">  Hindus  as  is  generally  supposed  in  Europe.     It  has  been  baneful  in  i 

influence  on  India  generally.  But  the  educated  Bengali  has  learned  1 
despise  it.  The  Sudras,  the  lowest  or  slave  class,  were  probably  tl 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  conquered  by  the  Aryan 
aborigines  that  passed  by  the  name  of  Daryas  among  the  first  Indij 
Aryans,  enemies  alike  of  the  Aryan  race  and  of  the  Aryan  deities,  nm 
K  therefore,  regarded  as  hardly  fit  to  live.     Tliis  is  the  view  we  get  of  thei 

^  in  the  Veuic  hymns.     But  the  descendant  of  the  lowest  of  these  Daryi 

or  Sudras,  a  Pariah  of  the  Pariahs,  knows  that  he  ia  eligible  to  any  offi< 
under  the  Anglo-Indian  Government,  if  he  can  only  prove  his  fitne 
for  it.  The  old  system  of  easte  has  little  hold  on  the  modem  educate 
Bengali,  but  there  is  a  fear  of  these  educated  Bengalis  beginnin 
to  regard  themselves  as  something  higher  and  better  than  their  felloi 
countrymen,  as  an  exclusive  eastc  like  the  Brahmins  of  old,  a  somi 
thing  far  above  the  reach  of  the  crowd  below  them.  Such  a  feelin 
cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  country  generally. 

An  able  writer  in  the  Oriental  Miscellany  has  given  ns  a  picture  < 
village  life  in  Bengal,  before  young  men  from  the  Government  CoU^ 
set  up  as  a  caste  more  exclusive  than  their  Brahminical  teachers.      11 
head  of  the  household,  who  is  also  the  headman  of  the  village^  takf»  his  ki 
r'  after  nightfall  on  a  platform  in  fi-ont  of  his  dwelHng.      Sucb  a  platfon 

is  sometimes  found  round  the  village  wells,  sometimes  near  a  holy  shrin< 
I  sometimes  adjoining  to,  or  in  front  of,  the  headman's  house.      "  Wit 

him  are  sitting  and  conversing  one  or  two  servants  of  the  Baffdi  casi 
and  his  Krishan,  or  farm-bailiff,  provided  with  a  goodly  stock  of  tobaco 
and  fire  in  an  earthen  pot.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  village  come  i 
and  take  their  seats  by  the  headman's  side.  The  dear  old  Krisha 
hears  a  lusty  call  from  his  master  and  the  hookah  soon  begins  I 
circulate.  In  a  few  minutes  the  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  tl 
barber,  and  one  or  two  of  the  cultivators  of  the  village,  make  the 
appearance,  and  are  welcomed,  greeted  indeed,  by  the  headman  and  h 
companions.  The  Krishan  helps  them  to  the  chillum,  and  they  enjoy  tl 
hookah.  Conversation  becomes  general,  in  which  the  condition  of  tl 
crops,  the  village  market,  and  agricultural  questions  generally  are  fir 
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discussed.  The  blacksmith  ileplot-ca  the  ilcclino  of  biuiucss  and  i< 
cliecrcd  with  jiromiscs  of  future  activity.  The  farmti-*  have  each  their" 
owti  trials  to  n-lute.  The  Imrlier  tells  how  sister  Tarn,  of  the  BogiH 
ca«tc,  and  aunt  Piidtlo,  the  milkman's  daughter,  appc-arcd  in  ra^  at  the 
last  vilIa*^o  fc-ilival.  The  hcadmau  dej>Upi-es  the  fact  aud  promise* 
them  new  ch>thi'a  next  morning.  Kor  hours  the  couvcrsatiou  goes  on 
in  this  wajr.  Next  day  the  l)oucvolcnt  lieathnaii,  besides  loukiug  after 
his  own  afTiiin  dilifjently,  docs  not  f.irgot  those  whoso  reduced  con- 
dition demands  his  Kupervision  ii.id  assistitiice,  inquires  at  the  puorer 
homes  if  they  have  food  enough,  and  lakes  his  own  daily  meal  whcu  lie 
knows  that  all  have  been  supplied.  Thus  lived  the  old  hij^li-eoMto 
Hindu,  lovioj;  ami  respccledj  nllowiii};  tw  iiisupemblc  barrier  between 
himself  and  the  hnroblcst  in  the  village,  regarding^  the  whole  village  as 
his  family,  promoting  Z.00A  fccliiip;,  putting  down  inlempcnince — the 
true  fnend  of  the  poor,  the  true  man  of  the  people," 

Doubtless  there  \Tere  many  like  this.  Kindliness  of  dlsjioMition  and 
goodness  of  heart  are  virtues  peculiar  to  no  climes,  but  common  to  all 
in  greater  or  less  ilegree.  But  how  was  it  with  tlio  vdlagc  when  the 
keadmau  was  grasping  and  penurious,  miserly  or  extortionate?  How 
was  it  when  the  headman  had  wasted  his  substance  by  early  extrava- 
gance or  later  di«play?  How  «as  it  when  the  money-lender  was  the 
headman's  lord  ?  I  fear  the  reverse  of  the  picture  was  too  often  terrible 
to  coutem])lute.  There  may  be  educated  Hindus  who  despise  all  but 
themselves;  there  may  be,  and  there  too  uften  19,  inordinate  vanity  aud 
self-couceit  in  the  young  man  fresh  from  the  Government  College,  but. 
to  say  that  this  education  constitutes  a  worse  caste-system  thau  IManit 
e\-er  enjoined  or  descrihcd,  ia  to  exaggerate  grossly.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  charges  made  against  Young  Bengal  disproves  this  altogether.  If 
it  be  true  that  Young  Bengal  has  no  toleration  for  the  educated  Uiudu 
of  the  Upper  Provinces,  it  proves  that  the  class  19  not  likely  to  full  into 
tile  error  of  the  Hrahmins  and  constitute  themselves  everywhere  aud 
always  an  eitelusive  nice,  a  Kuperiur  caste.  The  eoinmuniealion 
between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another  was  very  limited  until 
the  railways  opened  np  the  whole.  Now  numerous  Bengalis  arc  sottletl 
in  the  tapper  IVoviiices,  and  carry  on,  in  \'nrious  oHiccs,  a  large  »liai-c  of 
the  Government,  as  well  r.9  the  management  uf  the  railways  thcm- 
Bclrea.  Thus  there  may  be  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  educated  young 
men  of  the  l'p{>er  Proviuees,  but  it  is  seareely  reasonable.  The  struggle 
for  existence  has  driven  the  youtlia  of  Bengal  not  oidy  to  Delhi  and 
Lahore,  but  even  to  Kabul.  Some  of  them  have  been  decorated  by  the 
Indian  Guvcrnmeut  for  services  rcndeird  in  the  CnniniiHHariat  and  Eiitctli- 
gence  Departments,  whilst  others  of  Ihcm  have  won  lannds  in  ICasbroir. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  examples  of  Indierous  conceit  and  self: 
sufRcieriry,  the  result  of  overweening  estimates  of  their  own  know. 
ledge  aud  abilities,  on  the  part  of  Young  Ueugnl.  It  u'ould  bo  easy  to 
give  examples  of  English  run  mad,  full  of  exaggerated  expressions  and 
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inappropriate  phraseB^  the  result  of  Young  Bengal's  stilted  self-asser- 
tion. But  the  conceit  and  self-sufficiency  are  graduallv  being  softened 
down.  Contact  'with  the  world  makes  the  Bengali  gentleman  modest 
and  retiring.  Every  year  of  ripened  experience  tends  to  remove  the 
angularities,  and  diminish  the  absurdities,  for  which  the  British  Indian 
public  hate  so  little  toleration.  Many  of  the  gentry  of  Bengal  see 
the  evils  that  press  upou  the  land  as  clearly  as  any  of  our  European 
essayists.  Early  and  improvident  marriages  are  amongst  the  chief  of 
those  evils  ',  the  extravagant  outlay  on  them  has  been  denounced  by 
the  ablest  of  native  writers.  The  population  has  increased,  and  ia 
increasing,  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people  can  comfortably 
live  on  the  soil.  Our  rule  has  suppressed  the  chief  causes  of  restraint 
formerly  existing  on  the  heedless  multiplication  of  human  life.  luTa- 
sions  of  warlike  hordes  no  longer  sweep  destruction  over  provinces, 
making  temporary  deserts  over  tracts  of  enormous  extent.  Internecine 
blood-feuds  of  races  and  tribes,  sects  and  families,  have  been  put  an 
end  to.  Sikhs  and  Mahrattas,  Fathans  and  Rohillahs,  live  peaceably 
together.  Crime  of  a  destructive  character  to  human  life  has  been 
stamped  out.  Sutti,  thuggi,  dakoiti,  and  infanticide  are  things  of  the 
past,  and  now  the  consequence  is  Bengal  has  to  support  a  population 
three  times  as  great  as  it  did  a  century  ago.  The  people  live  in 
defiance  of  economic  laws.  "  The  land  is  being  exhausted  in  the 
stmggle.  The  jungles  have  been  cut  down  and  reclaimed.  The  cow- 
dung,  which  ought  to  go  to  manure  the  land,  is  used  as  fuel.  The 
cattle  are  degenerating  for  want  of  the  old  pasture-grounds,  which 
have  long  been  ploughed  up,  and  the  peasant  is  face  to  face  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  food."  This  is  a  terrible  picture;  hut  it  is 
too  true. 

It  is  from  the  people  itself  that  the  remedy  must  come.  Gorem- 
ment  can  do  but  little.  The  people  themselves  must  be  taught  to  obey 
the  laws  of  political  economy,  particularly  in  tbe  matter  of  marriage. 
It  will  be  the  mission  of  Young  Bengal  to  teach  them  tlus  great 
lesson.  Bengalis  have  successfully  competed  with  Europeans  in  the 
universities  and  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench  and  in  education,  in  medicine 
and  at  the  press.  It  will  be  their  duty  now  to  teach  their  fellow- 
countrymen  that  the  reckless  and  improvident  increase  of  human  life 
is  likely  to  involve  incalculable  human  mi&ery.  Such  men  as  Dwarka 
Nath  Mittra,  Prosunno  Coomar  Tagore,  Lai  Mohun  Ghose,and  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  have  proved  what  Bengahs  can  do.  The  Indian  Mirror, 
the  Hindu  Patriot,  the  Bengali,  take  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of 
Calcutta  as  newspapers;  and  the  Oriental  Miscellany,  a  monthly 
magazine,  may  favourably  compare  wi**  maa  of  our  more  pretentions 
monthlies  in  London. 

From  Ram  Mohun  en  there  has  been  in 

Bengal  a  succession  r  ^  "irs  of  whom 

ftny  nation  mi^'  h  whidi 
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they  have  foundedj  is  one  of  the  purest  in  ethirs  and  most  sublime  ia 
doctrine. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  higher  valka  of  philosophy  and  religions  specti< 
lation  that  Bengal  appears  as  a  light  to  the  rest  of  India.  Bengalis 
have  not  only  founded  a  drama  for  themselves,  but  have  translated 
several  of  their  best  pieces  into  Hindustani  for  their  Hindu  brethren  in 
the  Upper  Provinces.  Hemlotd,  one  of  their  most  successful  comedies, 
has  been  thus  put  upon  the  stage  in  excellent  Hindustani,  and  Ramdb- 
hishaik  Ndtuk  into  Hindi.  I  may  also  mention  Mrindlini  aiid  lAllabutii 
as  popular  dramas  of  great  merit. 

Thus  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  department  of  intellectual 
labour,  Bengalis  have  proved  their  ability  to  bold  their  own  with  the 
most  favoured  nations  of  Europe.  They  are  the  Athenians  of  India, 
superior  in  art,  science,  and  literature  to  the  other  races  of  the  great 
peninsula.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  be  worthy  of  their  high 
destiny  and  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  social  and  economic 
science  amongst  their  fellow-countrymen,  patronizing  technical  schools 
and  all  the  superior  handicrafts,  and  setting  a  noble  example  of  advancing 
enlightenment  and  civilization  to  the  rest  of  India,  by  discarding 
irrational  and  unreasonable  prejudices  and  opening  their  minds  to  the 
light  of  truth  wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

W.  Knighton. 


PROFESSOR  GREEN  AS  A  CRITIC. 


IN  the  Contemporary  Review  for  December,  1877,  Professor  Gr« 
began  an  inquiry  into  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  views  on  the  Relatic 
between  Subject  and  Object,  and  in  the  March  number  of  1878  trt 
published  a  coutiuuation  of  this  inquiry,  more  specifically  entitle 
"  Mr.  Spencer  on  the  Independence  of  Matter."  At  the  time  wh( 
these  articles  appeared  I  had  read  no  further  than  the  first  volume  < 
Mr.  Spencer's  "  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  and  on  a  hasl 
reading  of  Professor  Green's  Part  I.  was  impressed  with  what  seemc 
to  be  its  acuteness  and  possible  strength  against  Mr.  Spencer's  positioi 
though  the  bigh-handeducss  of  Professor  Green's  manner  induced  tl 
suspicion  that  the  reasoning  embodied  in  connection  with  it  might  ni 
seem  so  cogent  after  a  perusal  of  the  works  criticized.  I  was  unab 
to  enter  into  a  deeper  investigation  of  the  subject  till  the  summer  < 
1879,  when  I  finished  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology/'  and  made 
careful  comparison  of  the  argument  in  that  work  with  Professor  Green 
examination  of  it.  My  surprise  was  considerable  on  finding  that  Pn 
fessor  Green  had  omitted  the  most  important  passages,  misquoti 
others,  and  misapprehended  still  more,  and  this  in  such  a  way  aa  not 
be  detected,  probably,  save  by  those  who  knew  the  course  of  M 
Spencer's  argument  and  compared  it  with  Professor  Green's  statemeni 
After  spending  some  time  over  the  twistings  and  wanderings  of  Pr 
fessor  Green,  I  remained  convinced,  in  spite  of  the  opinions  I  hea; 
expressed  in  eeveral  quarters,  that  his  assertions  were  conclusive  th 
they  were  altogether  ineffective  in  consequence  of  the  misappr^hensio: 
involved ;  and  I  hope  to  make  this  plain  in  the  course  of  the  foUowii 
pages. 

Before  pursuing  Professor  Green  through  some  of  his  criticisms  i 
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cxtrttcts  from  Mr.  Spcuccr'a  work,  1  will  meet  the  objections  implied  in 
tiro  separate  rcfcrrnee?i  lie  previously  makes.  Tliesc  olijrctiona  may  be 
taken  as  ilhistrating  ProfcsBor  Green's  fiindamrntjil  misconceptions,  and' 
m  being  typieal  of  bis  mctbod  of  procedure  tbrongbout.  The  first  of 
these  is  found  in  the  Coktcuporauv  UeriEir  for  Decembetj  IB77j. 
pogo  33 : — 

*'  Acoordinj!  to  Mr.  Lewes,  '  by  riiowing  thai  constant  cjcpcrietic«»  of  tlio  I'BCo 
licconic  orgfinized  tcn>1cncicA  vliicb  arc  triknsmiitcd  na  a  nentap^,  hVr.  8\%i-T\t:<x 
diows  thitt  sudi  a  piiot-i  forms  as  llio«  of  spaco,  time,  causality,  Ac,  vrbich 
must  have  arisen  in  experience  btcAU$c  of  the  comnancy  and  univL-rsalily  of  tlio 
C3£l«riial  relations,  art-  necessarily  c-omintt.'  In  o'.licr  words,  Mr.  8|)«ur;i;r  has 
xlidwn  tJiat,  given  apacP,  time,  anil  causality,  as  conElnnt  and  imiversul  external 
n>liition»,  loi^etlior  with  an  experience  of  tUcm,  lliey  become  necesiiartly  connnte' 
forms  of  experience.  Tu  have  nliown  this,  liouever,  does  not  am-m  a  preat 
Bdiievcmerit,  fvr  it  a  dillicult  lo  •««  how  the  (k-rtvcil  result  differs  from  that  from- 
which  it  is  dvrivGil,  iiud,  if  it  dues  uoLdiflVr,  what  merit  tiic-n.'  is  in  thtt  discover]^ 
which  cxplnins  the  dcriviition.  Bolwecii  relations,  coiisiaut  ami  univcrsa!,  of 
whiiib.  iJiough  cxrernnl.  there  is  expericnoi?  (tliv  Bourco)  ami '  nix-caearily  conaate 
forms  of  oxjvcricitct '  ^tho  rcsuU)  the  dilicreiiw  is  only  vvH>al." 

Nov  ID  ibis  passage  there  is  a  double  error.  The  general  notion  that 
cur  CQDScioitsncss  of  space*  is  organized  by  our  experiences  of  thc' 
external  world  l'rofes.ror  Green  eoufusos  with  an  account  of  the  procesM 
by  wbicb  thc  organization  is  cBcctetl,  and,  al^er  suiToundiDg  himself 
with  this  confusion,  be  treats  the  doctrine  that  our  consciousness  oft 
space  is  thus  or;^iiizctl,  as  a  tni'inlity — as  no  more  than  a  verbal  nltera- 
lion  of  vfhat  was  prcriou»Iy  known.  It  may  be  considered  Eomewhat 
singtular  that  if  thc  doctrine  establisbcil  by  Mr.  Spencer  were,  na  Pro- 
fessor Green  alleges,  the  discovery  of  nothing,  it  should  iievertbeless  be 
one  which  Lcwcs  delighted  tu  Jiouuur,  Lewes  being,  as  even  i'txifessor 
Green  will  deign  to  admit,  "  a  pbilosopbical  writer  who  thoroughly 
understands  his  hnsincss/'t  We  have  therefore  to  ask  Professor  (Jrcen 
what  e\]ilauatio)i  can  be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine,  if  so 
absurdly  self-evident,  was  not  before  promulgated  and  accepted?  Why 
did  Kant,  to  isulvc  what  appeared  utlicrwiHC  lusulidde  dinieultics,  espouse 
thc  doetrine  of  supernaturaliy-imposed  forms  of  tbougbt  ?  And  how 
is  it  that  80  many  living  thinkers  accept  the  solution  gireu  by  Mr, 
Spencer  as  a  satisfactory,  nnd  thc  only  satisfactorj",  one  ?  It  is  very 
plain  chat  Professor  Green  would  take  rank  with  those  traditionary 
conrtiera  who  coidd  %o  easily  have  discorcred  America,  though  Professor 
Green  would,  if  need  he,  have  invented  it.  Conception,  indee<l,  of  thc 
natural  genesis  of  a  space-eonscioiisness  is  tmiiossiblc  in  thc  absence  of 
the  liypolhesis  of  mental  evolution  :  and  at  thc  time  when  tlic  first 
edition  of  thc  "  Principles  of  Psyebolugy*''  was  published,  the  doctrine  of 
mcDtal  cvolatiou  was  not  only  not  acce]ited,  but  had  not  been  propounded, 
while  the  doctrine  of  organic  crolution  imjdicd  by  it  was  ridiculed. 
Dc  ^failletJ  Dr.  Darwin,  and  Lamarck  gave  ancccasii'e  adumbrations  of 

*  Fm-  ennvenieac*  of  ffxpreaaMi  I  confitie  myavlf  to  tlio  (]iicstioa  of  sjiiAeo. 
t  CuyruiFOKjiBrBaviaw  for  BIakIi,  [S7S,  {>.  7(I0> 
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the  principle  of  evolution  aa  applicable  to  organic  forms,  but  in  1855, 
four  years  before  tlie  publication  of  tbe  "  Origin  of  Species,"  the  hypo- 
thesis of  evolution  was,  in  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  applied  by 
Mr.  Spencer  to  the  remotest  realms  of  thought,  aud  Tras  at  that  time 
pointed  out  by  him  as  affording  ground  of  reeonciliatiou  between  the 
opposing  schools  of  Locke  and  Kant.      Here  is  the  passage  : — 

"  For  myself,  finding  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  special  creatiorLS 
and  that  there  is  some  positive  evidence  of  evolution — alike  in  the  history  of  tlw 
human  race,  in  the  modifications  undergone  by  all  organisms  under  changed 
conditions,  in  the  development  of  every  living  creature — I  adopt  the  hypotliesii 
xmtil  better  instructed  :  and  I  see  the  more  reason  for  doing  this,  in  the  facts,  thii 
it  appears  to  be  tlie  unavoidable  conclusion  pointed  to  by  the  foregoing  inrestiga 
tions,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  solution  of  tlie  controversy  between  the  dtscijileso 
Lockn  and  those  of  Kant. 

*'  For,  joined  with  this  hypothesis,  the  simple  universal  law  that  tbe  cobesiw 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  hatt 
followed  one  another  in  experience,  requires  but  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Ian 
that  habitual  psychical  successions  entail  some  hereditary  tendency  to  such  sac- 
cessions,  which,  under  persistent  conditions,  will  become  cumulative  in  generatioi 
after  generation,  to  supply  an  explanation  of  all  psychological  phenomena  ;  aod 
among  others,  of  the  sO-called  '  forms  of  thought.'  Just  as  ive  saw  that  dn 
establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actions  which  we  call  instincts,  is  com 
prehensible  on  the  principle  that  inner  relations  are,  by  perpetual  repetition 
organized  into  correspondence  with  outer  relations ;  so,  the  establishment  of  thoB 
consolidated,  those  itidissoIubl>',  those  instinctive  mental  relations  constitutioj 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the  same  principle."  • 

I  now  pass  to  the  other  element  of  error  in  Professor  Green's  treat 
ment  of  the  extract  he  quotes.  He  would  apparently  make  out  th 
problem  to  be  :  Given  an  experience  of  space  as  a  constant  and  uuircrsi 
external  relation,  required  to  show  that  space  becomes  a  necessaril 
connate  form  of  experience.  This  is  neither  what  Mr.  Spencer  ha 
sought  to  show,  nor  what  Lewes  asserts  that  he  has  shown.  The  fin 
step  is  not  by  any  means  an  experience  of  space  as  a  constant  an 
universal  external  relation  j  it  is  an  experience  of  sequence  ;  the  nei 
step  is  an  experience  of  co-existence,  and  "  the  consciousness  of  a 
existence  is  the  primitive  element  out  of  which  the  cousciousuess  < 
space  is  built."  In  chapter  after  chapter  it  is  obvious  that  the  relatioi 
spoken  of  arc  not  space,  time,  and  causality,  as  Professor  Green  assert 
but  that  "  all  relations  are  finally  reducible  to  one,  which  is  iiothii 
else  than  a  change  in  consciousness."  Substituting  the  relations  whi( 
Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of,  for  those  which  Professor  Green  wrongly  charff 
him  with  mcauiug,  we  see  at  once  how  great  a  difference  there  is  betwet 
the  starting-point — ch.,  experience  of  relations  of  sequence  aud  tl 
goal — viz.,  our  notion  of  space. 


The  other  of  the  two  points  to  which  I  have  alluded  at  the  be 
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of  this  paper  occui-son  p.  37. f    Professor  Green  urges  that  Mr.  Speuce: 
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doctrine    "ascribes  to  the  object,  which  m   truth  is  nothiag  without 
the  subject,  on  inileiKiidcut   reality,  uiul  thru  aupitoses  it  graduiilly  to 
produce  certain  qualities  iu    the  subject^  of  which   the  ciistcucc  is  in 
truth  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  those  qualities  in  the  object  which 
arc  supposed   to   produce  them."     But   tliosu   (junlitica   in    the   object 
which  arc  Buppnscd  to   produce  the  "certiiiu    qualities  iu  the  subject" 
are  not  those  which  wo  perceive.     Unknown  qualities  ia    the  object 
produce  qualities  m  tlic  subject,  and   the  qualities  of  the  object  eouac- 
qucutly  /wrreivfd  arc  necessarily  pcrccire<l  not  jnirc,  but  coloured  through 
and  through  with  the  subject.      Tor  avoidance  ofstuiicmluns  pcriphrascH 
it  is  desirable  to  speak  of  these  (iinknowti)  qualities  with  which  wc  start, 
as  they  exist  "  relative  to  a  distinguishiug  and  oonibitiing  cousciuusneas," 
but  they  arc  unknown  in  their  absolutoncsit,  and  remain  no  less  absolutely 
unknown  at  the  end  than  they  arc  at  the  begiiiiiiiig  of  our  scorch.      So 
far   is   Professor  Green   from  understanding  ^tr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of 
TransBgured   licalism.     It  is  surprising   to  find   Mr.   Spencer  tacitly 
classed  with  those  who  allege   that,   the   object  exists  only  as  perceived. 
Though  on  unsparing  critic  of  Berkeley's  doctrine,  he  is  actually  supposed 
to  accept  Berkeley's  doctrine ;  and  thus,  hy  a  judicious  mixture  of  a 
portion  of  Mr.  S|K;nccr*s  philosophy  with   something   TrofcMor   Green 
affects  to   believe,  hut  which  Mr.  Spencer  most  strenuously  repudiates, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  series  of  links  which  coil  up  in  a  very  circtiiar 
fashion.     The  pctUh  principu,  however,  will  be  found  only  in  the  part 
contributed  by  Professor  Green.     1  venture  to    say    that  by  no  writer 
has  the  existence  of  an  external  reality    apart  from  perception  bccu 
insisted  on  with  greater   rigour   than   hy   ^Ir.  Spencer.      It  is  the  basis 
of  his  whole  system,  is  explicitly   laid  down  in  "First  Principles"  as  a 
datum   which   is  aWlutcly   required  by  any  philosophy  whatsoever,  is 
eousistcntly  maintained  ihronghout  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  scries, 
and  the  consideration  of  it  eventually  resumed  towards  the  close  of  the 
Trineiplos   of  Psychology,''  where    200    pages    are    occupied   in    the 
establishment   of  it  beyond   question.     Tliat  there  exists  au  external 
reality   apart  from   perception  is,  wc  are  tglil  in  "  Tbe   J^iita   of  Phi- 
losophy,"* a  truth  "  which  Common  Sense  asserts,  which  every  step  iu 
Science  takes  for  granted,  and  which  no  mctaphysifiau  ever  for  a  niomeut 
succeeded  iu  expelling  from  coQGeiousucss,"  and  wc  6nd    ultimately 
that  this  truth  "  barmoiujEes  with  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness," 
every  adverse   proposition   being  "  absolutely  and  in  every  way   incon- 
gruous with  thcra."t     V'hile  we   find  Pjrofesaor   Green   declaring    that 
the  existence  of  a  real  world  beyond  cousciottsncss  is  an  essentially 
unmeaning  phrase,{  we   find  Mr.  Spencer  declaring  that  the  idealist's 
position   involves  "an   absurdity  raised   to   the    u'*'    power."§       Aud 
what  ucccasity  would  there  be  for  such  a  strung  declaration  by  Profi^sor 


'  "  First  Prindpleii."  [i.  150.  +  "  Priii.  ofPsjclt.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 
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Green  in  another  part  of  his  ar^ment  if  Mr.  Spencer  held  the  ol 
to  be  nothing  without  the  subject  ?  Mr.  Spencer  has  clearly  ui 
"that  in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  well  as  iu  the  history  of  every  n 
Realism  is  the  primary  conception ;  that  only  after  it  has  been  reac 
and  long  held  without  question,  does  it  become  posssible  even  to  fr 
the  Idealistic  conception,  while  resting  upon  the  Realistic  one ;  and 
then,  as  ever  after,  the  Idealistic  conception,  depending  on  the  Real 
one,  must  vanish  the  instant  the  Realistic  one  ia  taken  away."*  It  ii 
Realistic  conception  which  Mr.  Spencer  undoubtedly  bolda  and  maint 
throughout  every  volume  of  his  "  Philosophy ;"  it  is  the  Idealistic  < 
ception  which  Professor  Green  apparently  accepts.  It  is,  then,  i 
than  remarkable  that  Professor  Green  should  imply  that  Mr.  Spe 
holds  the  same  view  as  himself  concerning  objective  existence. 
feasor  Green  may,  if  it  so  pleases  him,  clamber  from  the  earth  tc 
moon  upon  nothing ;  he  may  even  assert  he  has  got  there  and  dra^ 
the  earth  out  of  existence  with  a  rope ;  and  herein  is  absurdity  j 
enough.  But  when  he  desires  to  convey  to  those  whom  he  speal 
as  the  unenlightened,  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  his  companion  in 
achievements,  the  absurdity  is  truly  "  raised  to  the  n*^  power,''  « 
n  i»  infinite. 

I  shall  now  accompany  Professor  Green  in  the  detailed  considen 
of  those  "  pertinent  passages "  "  which  it  takes  some  sifting  to  a 
at."     The  first  of  these  is  taken  from  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  § 

"Mysterious  as  seems  the  consciousness  of  sometliing  which  ia  yet  o 
consuioiisnoss,  the  inquirer  iinds  thnt  he  alleges  the  reality  of  this  somethi 
virtue  of  the  ultimate  law — he  is  obliged  to  think  it.  There  is  an  indisso 
cohesion  betwoGn  each  of  those  vivid  and  definite  states  of  consciousness  k 
as  a  sensation  and  an  indefinable  consciousness  which  stands  for  a  mode  of  1 
beyond  sensation  and  eeparute  from  himself." 

Professor  Green  urges  "  that  the  very  ground  asserted  for 
'  reality  of  something  out  of  consciousness'  implies  that  this  'si 
thing*  is  not  'out  of  consciousness,'  and  that  the  very  proposition  m 
is  intended  to  state  its  outsidencss  to  consciousness  in  fact  state; 
contrary.  The  'something  out  of  consciousness'  is  'something  w( 
obliged  to  think/  and  is  pronounced  '  real'  on  account  of  this  ob 
tion."  Professor  Green,  however,  has  altogether  misinterpreted 
Spencer's  words.  To  show  this  it  is  perhaps  needful  to  refer  tc 
context  of  the  passage  under  discussion.  Turning,  then,  to  the  "  1 
ciples  of  Psychology,"  we  find  that  in  chap.  ix.  of  Part  VII.  it  is  si 
"how  imperative  is  the  recognition  of  an  idtimate  test  of  tn 
Chaps.  X.  and  xi.  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  inconceivabli 
of  its  negation  is  that  which  shows  a  cognition  to  possess  the  hi( 
rank — is  the  criterion  by  which  its  unsurpassable  validity  is  kno 
"  To  assert  the  inconccivableness  of  its  negation,  is  at  the  same  tin 
assert  the  psychological  necessity  wc   are  under  of  thinking  it,  ai 

•  "Prin.  of  Paych.,"§406. 
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give  onr  logical  jttsUficatioii  for  Iioliliug  it  to  be  uuqueatiounble." 
Cliap.  xii.  is  devoted  to  finding  a  "  rigorous  test  of  the  relative  validities 
of  conflicting  couclusiona."  Iii  chap.  xiii.  fomllaries  arc  drawn  from 
llic  preceding  discussion.  "The  proposition — '  tbc  book  exists' — is  one 
of  wlitcli  subject  Qod  predicate  are  indi»soUibIy  unitwl — one  of  whtoU 
tlic  negation  is  inwuccirable."  Wc  find  that  "Reason  ia  utlcrly  inca- 
pable of  showing  tlie  unreasonablcncas  of  tlio«e  jirimary  deliverances  of 
consciousness  nrliicb  yield  Subject  and  Object  a<t  independent  existences." 
But  wc  have  not  yet  done  witli  the  test  of  truili.  In  chap.  xiv.  wc 
iiod  "  The  ultimate  answer  to  the  question — Why  do  wc  think  cer- 
tain things  true  rather  than  others?  involves  the  question — Why  do  OM 
states  of  cansciou-inckS  hing  together  in  this  way  rather  than  in  that?" 

"  §  i\i.  In  carrying  on  this  iii(|tiiry,  -wii  ahall  Uavfi  to  ahnt  out,  so  far  as  may 
he,  the  ordinary  implications  of  tlinugliL  Wo  cannot  sLut  them  out  actually ; 
we  can  sTiut  thenj  out  only  hypolhetifttlly.  The  rwilislic  iiitcrprotitlon  of  our 
Ktatfia  of  conscioumcs*,  <1t>e[>  n3  ilii^  very  .strucCurc  of  the  nervoa^i  system,  cannot 
for  an  instant  be  actuiilly  oxpcllcJ.  Al!  we  can  do  by  way  of  maintaiuing  iho 
needful  attitude,  U  iicr!ti*t*ritly  to  ignore  U»'s«  l{enli«tii:  inWrpretalioit* — to  sap- 
jvoso  ourselves  witlioiit  tlieui,  luid  liiuil  onr  nttentioii  to  Ht.-kt«»  of  coiHcionsness 
considered  Hmpljr  ;i«  sucli.  1  )ur  lirst  »t«p  will  hf.  tu  prnwrit  uq  Jer  iUt  ptt/cli'iiotjuat 
aspect  Uiat  ullimiite  truth  trliicli  we  latvly  (I«aU  with  iit  gn-at  length  under  its 
logical  iu|icct."     [The  ilalicii  nro  initio.] 

(I  observe  that  thc<tc  arc  two  aspects  which  Professor  Grccu  con- 
tioually  confounds,  treating  the  psychologieat  as  though  it  were  the 
logical.)  Then  follows  the  chapter  from  which  Professor  Green  quotes. 
^Vc  here  Icarn  that  "a  discussion  in  consciousness  proves  to  be  simply 

a  trial  of  strength  between  different  connexions  in  consciousness 

If  certain  states  of  consciousness  absolutely  cohere  in  certain  ways,  he 
is  obliged  to  think  them  in  those  ways.  The  proposition  is  an  identical 
one.  To  say  that  they  are  necessities  of  thought  is  merely  another 
way  of  saying  tliat  their  elements  cannot  be  torn  asunder."  Thus  our 
ultimate  test  of  truth,  liailhiff  our  altcnltoii  lo  Hatis  of  eonscioumeaa,  is 
absolute  co/teswn  bvlwtai  those  elates.  Now  we  are  ready  for  {  4-iS. 
"  Here,  then,  is  an  all-sufficient  warrant  for  tlie  assertion  of  objective 
existence.  Mvsterious  as  seems,"  Sic.  Considered  lu  conncctiou  with 
tho  context,  Mr.  Spencer's  meaning  is  plain  enough.  The  state  of 
consciousness  corresponding  to  objective  existence  absolutely  coheres 
with  the  state  of  consciousness  forming  the  perception  known  as  {<e.ff.) 
the  book. 


Wc  can  now  sec  our  way  to  shon  iug  ProfcBsor  Green's  miaiutcrprctatiou. 
What  wc  are  obliged  to  think  is  not  tho  "  something  out  of  conscious- 
ncsBj"  but  the  "reality"  of  this  something.  TJic  sentence  thus 
becomes :  "  he  is  obligwl  lo  think  the  reality  of  this  somethingj"  which 
manifestly  means  "  he  h  obFiged  to  think  that  the  book  («.<;.)  is  an 
exlcrnnl  reality."  Yet  Profrswr  Green  urges,  "  It  doc-i  isot  ajipcnr,  indcwl, 
whether  the  'obligation'  is  taken  to  constitute  its  ix^ality,  or  merely  to 
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he  an  evidence  of  it  as  something  extraneous,"  and  this,  notwithstai 
that,  the  passage  quoted  from  the  "  Psychology  "  occurs  to^rards  thi 
of  a  long  systematic  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  "  ofaligatio: 
discussion  which  Professor  Green  thinks  proper  to  entirely  ignore^and 
■which  he  arbitrarily  severs  the  passage  he  deems  it  advisable  to  crit 
Not  only,  then,  does  Professor  Green  fail  here  by  an  utter  misinte 
tation,  but  he  fails  in  a  similar  manner  when  he  begins  to  " 
anxiously  to  the  next  sentence  for  an  explanation  of  the  paradox." 
the  position  that  •'  neither  proof  nor  disproof  of  objective  cxistena 
be  given  otherwise  than  in  states  of  conscionsnesa'**  Professor  G 
says  nothing.  If  the  state  of  consciousness  corresponding  to  the 
dicate  of  a  proposition  indissolubly  coheres  with  the  state  of  consc 
ness  corresponding  to  the  subject,  we  are  under  the  necessil 
regarding  the  proposition  as  true.  In  other  words,  the  psycholo 
aspect  of  necessity  of  thought  is  indissolubility  of  cohcaion  bet 
states  of  consciousness.  Thus,  the  first  sentence  Professor  Gree 
strangely  misapprehends  represents  the  necessity  of  the  Kealistic 
elusion  under  its  logical  aspect.  The  second  sentence  represei 
under  its  psychological  aspect.  Professor  Green  is  apparently  ti 
phant  at  finding  that  the  "  '  something'  thus  cohering,  is  now  adm 
to  he  itself  a  *  consciousness.' "  Yet,  as  we  have  several  times 
Mr.  Spenecr  expressly  mentions  that  his  attention  will  be  limit( 
*'  states  of  consciousness  considered  simply  as  such." 

The  result  of  Professor  Green's  sifting,  after  a  quibble  upor 
word  "indefinable/'  appears  to  be  the  charge  that  Mr.  Spencer  '. 
the  object  to  be  a  consciousness.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  chapter  ^ 
Mr.  Spencer  limits  his  attention  to  states  of  consciousness,  the  Reo 
interpretation  being  ignored,  though  it  cannot  be  expelled — Mr.  Sp< 
having  explicitly  declared  in  the  preceding  chapter  the  manner  o 
procedure  and  having,  moreover,  in  the  selected  chapter,  iterated 
reiterated  the  prescription  of  such  limitation — in  this  chapter  Prof 
Green  "  arrives  at "  a  passage  whence  he  introduces  a  state  of 
sciousness  by  the  name  of  "  '  object/  about  which  Mr.  Spencer  ui 
takes  to  set  the  idealists  right."'  (!) 

The  rest  of  Professor  Green's  article  is  concerned  with  the  exan 
tion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  mode  of  production    of   this 
sciousness   of  objective  existence.     What  Mr.  Spencer    here    see 
neither  its  logical  justification  nor  its   psychological   nature,   bui 
r  '        psychological  genesis.     1  first  draw  attention  to  the  significant  parno 

immediately  following  the  passage  quoted  by  Professor  Green  from  ^ 
It  reads  thus  ; — 

h  *'  Though  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  we  shall  have  to  use    words  i 

'  1—  connote  both  Subject  and  Object — though  in  every  illustration  tnken  we 

*tFg  have  tacitly  to  poeit  an  external  existence,  and  in  every  reference   to  stat 

"  "Prin.  of  Psycli.,"  vol.  il  p.  444. 
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cotiaciotuness  wc  sbhii  hftVfr  to  fioeit  an  wlornAl  «xUUnc«  wliicli  ]ia%t1i«M-.  slates  ; 
yit,  as  bcfbco,  wt  must  ignoT*  tlic^o  imitliciUiinii." 

Yet  iu  the  face  of,  o\  rather  with  his  back  to,  this  explicit  stntement, 
Professor  Green  actually  veutures  to  write  (p.  11),  "All  that  we  bare 
to  uoticc  fur  the  preseut  is,  that  Mr.  Spt-ucer  makes  no  pretence  of 
treating  the  elemeota  of  the  '  vivid  aggregate'  as  other  tlian  states  of 
cotuciousnc^s/' 

It  will  he  iiilvisahlc  here  to  stntc  biicflj'  the  course  of  Mr.  Speneer's 
arguruent.  Before  doing  so,  I  may  say  that  the  incousiateucy  io  the 
use  of  the  terms  "  subject "  and  "  object,"  which  Proft-ssor  Grccu  makes 
much  of,  lies  Dicrcly  on  the  surface.  It  eaii  give  rinc  to  no  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  j^[r.  Spcnccr'it  meaning,  i&  touebcd  upi^m  in  the  extract  I 
RhaU  prcseutly  rjuoto  from  "  First  Principles,"  and  the  requisite  eorrec- 
lion  and  accuracy  of  statement  made  hy  Mr,  Spencer  himself.  Subject 
and  Object  arc  npokcn  of  as  "  antithetieally-opposcd  divisions  of  the 
entire  asscmhlage  of  manifestations  of  tlic  Unknowable."*  On  p.  io3 
we  read,  *'  two  antithetical  halves,  standing  respectively  for  Subject  and 
Object/'  on  p.  182,  "partial  differentiation  between  the  two  anti- 
thetical existences  we  call  Subject  and  Object."  These  passages 
Professor  Green  has  quoted  ;  there  are  other  passages  equally,  nny  much 
more,  important  to  which  he  h&s  not  referred.  On  p.  tSi,  note,  wc 
read,  "  two  great  aggregates  implying  the  two  existences  distinguished 
as  ego  and  »on*ego."     On  p.  48t  wo  get  the  most  dcBnitc  statement  :— 

"  For  jiiRt  ill  t)ie  s.tntu  way  Uiat  Uie  Object  i*  the  imknoirti  j>?nii.incnt  nrxut 
wliit-h  is  i)«r«r  itiH-lfii  ptivnomennii  buL  Uthat  wKidi  lioMs  i>liciii>iiivtii>  together; 
is  the  Stibj^t  Ihi-  iiiiknovrii  i*eriii»ucii(   ufxuf  which  in  nev^r  luell'a  state  ol' 
>ii»ciua>uieM  but  which  huldit  ntutex  of  conscimwncjis  togtlbcr." 

This  may  be  compared  with  "First  Principles/'  p.  151: — 

*'  These  faint  iiiiiiiifcstatiou)!,  furming  a  eoQlinnoii:)  whole,  dilTeniij;  from  the 
other  iu  tliu  quantity,  quality,  colitiaiuii,  and  couditioni  ofuxi^eriuo  oi' ila  parts, 
wu  call  the  rgo;  »nd  theiio  vivid  nianifvxtnliotis,  indtssohddy  bound  together  lu 
rcIatiTely-immense  masses  and  having  hidapcndcnt  canditioiia  of  txiiitcuce,  we 
call  ihe  noK-t^.  Or  rather,  more  truly,  each  order  of  ninnifcstntions  carrica 
with  it  the  irresistible  in':plicatJon  of  some  power  thnt  manifest.^  itself;  and  by  the 
wordii  tgo  And  iiou-^  ivnpcctivirly,  we  mean  tlie  |>i>wcr  thni  inanir«sts  itself  in  the  - 
fjint  form*,  .-xnil  the  power  that  uuuiifusts  it»flf  ui  llie  viviil  forms."' 

Manifestly  Mr.  Spencer's  Object  ia  uot  an  aggregate  of  conscious 
states,  and  just  as  manifestly  Professor  Green  has  uot  referred  to  the 
most  explicit  statement  made  by  Mr.  S|)cucer  a«  to  what  he  considers 
the  Object  to  be.  Professor  Green's  misapprehensions  probably  arise 
from  his  expecting  to  find  a  developed  conception  of  the  Object  in  a 
chapter  which  deals  with  only  its  partial  di^erentiation^exycciitiQ  this, 
in  spite  of  coospicuous  proof  that  it  is  uot  to  be  given  where  he  looks 
for  it,  oiul  is  to  be  given  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  yeneais  of  our  belief  in  the  external 
world,  which  Professor  Greco  never  ceases  to  confouud  with  the  belief 
«  ■Trijj.of  r«ycb.',^To'.i-.  (■.  311. 
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itself,  consists  of  tliree  chapters,  entitled  successively  "^  Partial  Diff 
-tiatiou  of  Subject  and  Object/*  "  Completed  Differentiation  of  Su 
:  and  Object,"  "  Developed  Conception  of  the  Object."  It  might  re 
ably  be  expected  that  in  the  last  of  these  chapters  some  satiafih 
account  of  the  Object  would  be  given.  Accordingly,  Mr,  Spencer 
it ;  likewise,  accordingly.  Professor  Green  does  no/  qnote  it.  Ii 
last  section  of  this  last  chapter  Mr.  Spencer  writes  :  "  In  the 
<rhapter8  here  ended,  we  have  found  that  which  we  set  out  to  1 
Cut  Professor  Green  is  able  to  find  it  much  sooner,  and  on  page  4C 
offers  as  "  the  result  of  the  examination"  a  passage  taken  from 
middle  of  the  second  of  these  three  chapters ;  and  this  he  announc 
Mr.  Spencer's  conception  of  the  Object ! 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  "  Dynarau 
•Consciousness"  Mr.  Spencer  draws  special  attention  to  the  fact  th 
the  ensuing  examination  states  of  consciousness  alone  will  he 
■sidered.  In  the  following  chapter  (xvi.),  the  first  of  three  formiuj 
account  of  the  genesis  in  question,  we  find  our  states  of  cousciou 
■separate  broadly  into  two  aggregates,  and  between  these  aggregate 
antitheses  are  enumerated,  constituting,  when  taken  together, 
■difference  transcending  all  other  differences."  One  distinction  het 
the  aggregates  is  in  respect  of  their  intensity.  Members  of  the  on 
relatively  vivid,  while  those  of  the  other  are  faint.  Each  aggregi 
seen  to  be  coherent  within  itself;  to  have  its  own  antecedents  an 
own  laws.  The  various  contrasts  are  placed  in  series  (pp.  46i 
"  Tliese  several  antitheses,  uniting  to  form  an  antithesis  which 
dominates  over  every  other,  are  partly  such  as  establish  themselv 
my  consciousness  not  only  without  effort  but  without  the  possibili 
prevention  J  and  partly  such  as  get  established  in  my  consciousnea 
:processes  that  are  in  some  degree  voluntary."  But  "  the  prii 
differentiation  of  each  (aggregate)  from  the  other,  and  integration  of 
with  itself,'*  are  established  as  it  were  automatically.  The  antitl 
thus  enumerated  are  those  "observable  during  absolute  phj 
passivity."  In  chap.  xvii.  it  is  shown  that,  besides  the  general  coh( 
■that  binds  each  aggregate  into  a  whole,  there  are  special  cohe! 
established  between  certain  members  of  the  vivid  aggregate.  Chan 
from  passivity  to  activity,  we  find  that  by  mutual  exploration  of 
limbs  cohesion  is  established  between  the  state  of  consciousness  we 
active  power  and  certain  other  vivid  states,  so  that  when  these  ) 
states  have  not  for  antecedent  the  consciousness  of  active  power,  t 
is  associated  with  them  in  consciousness  "  the  idea  of  power,  sepa 
from,  but  in  some  way  akin  to,  the  power  which  the  faint  aggrc 
t„-  perpetually  evolves  within  itself."      Hence  is  produced  an  indissol 

JKI  cohesion  between  the  consciousness  of  changes  in  the  vivid   aggr« 

^tg  -and  the  consciousness  of  some  other  energy  than  the  individual 
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liimself.  Thus  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  it  \%  seen  hoir  the  gcucml 
couceptioD  of  ait  iudepeodcut  source  of  activity  beyond  consciousuess 
comes  to  be  attached  to  the  rivid  aggregate.  In  chap.  .wiii.  it  U  sbowu 
how  tills  geoerai  conception  derelops  into  a  more  special  one  : — 

"  We  find  ikil  wtcli  iJitslor  (uf  vivid  etntt-s).  tlrstingitijlicd  by  us  asan  (ibject.iaa 
Bv|)aratc  sent  of  the  powfr  with  which  thv  ubjix>livo  wurtd  us  n  wliole  impr«ssi;)i 
U8.  Wr  find  th.-it  while  it  is  this  |iovri;i-  wiiich  gives  unity  to  the  duster,  it  is 
niso  riiis  pow€r  whicli  opposes  our  enurgic-i*.  Aad  we  nleo  fiud  tliitt  this  power, 
holding  together  the  dements  of  the  i-hietcr  iiotwiUuflnmliiig'  thr  eudtcs&ly -varied 
ohangcathcy  undergo  in  cotisoiottsnes.1,  is  ther-iforo  thought  of  l>y  ua  ns  iicrsisliog, 
or  continuing  to  exisl>  in  the  midst  of  all  these  inniufcstatiuns  wiiicK  do  not 
continue  to  exist.'' 

What  independently  persists  and  opposes  our  energies  is  thtis  aeon  to 
be  the  nejctu  of  the  ever-varying  appearances,  and  we  arrive  at  a 
corwolidatc<l  conception  uniting  indcpeudcnccj  permanence,  and  force. 
Hence  the  object  is  then  stated  to  be  "  the  unknown  permanent  nexm 
uhich  is  never  ilsclf  u  phenomenon  but  is  that  which  holds  phenomena 
together." 


Further,  not  in  particular  only,  but  in  general  also,  Professor  Grecu 
misuudcrstauds  the  chapters  he  Iiob  attempted  to  criiiciKC.  He  has 
regarded  l\r.  Spencer  as  trying  thereby  "to  prove  the  cxisicnce  of  a 
real  world  beyond  consciousness,"*  which  Mr.  Spi-ncer  has  no  more 
been  doing  Ehan  he  has  been  dcscinbing,  as  Professor  Green  again 
asscrta  on  page  45,  the  independent  existence  of  the  objective  world  as 
an  Bg^cgate  of  vii-id  feelings.  Yet  Mr.  Spencer  could  hardly  have 
guarded  more  carefully  against  such  misintcrpi-ctation.  Both  in  **  First 
Principles"  and  "  Principles  of  Psychology/'  he  repeatedly  points  out 
how  different  is  the  ground  of  our  btdief  in  the  external  world  from  on 
aceoimt  of  the  genesis  of  the  belief;  but  this  difference  Professor  Green 
has  been  nnablc  to  sec,  and  his  whole  discussion  from  this  aspect  ia 
therefore  fntile.  Mr.  Spcueer'a  declarations  have  been  remarkably 
explicit  ou  this  head.  Thus,  in  "First  Principles"  (p.  156)  he  asserts 
tliat  "ill  oixler  of  time  the  establishment  of  this  distinction  [between 
the  world  of  eousciuusucss  and  the  world  beyond  consciousness]  prc- 
ccdc«  all  reasoniug,"  that  "we  are  debarred  from  reasoning  abont  it 
without  taking  for  graulcd  its  existence/'  and  in  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology"— immediately  preceding  the  account  of  its  genesis — wc  arc 
toW  that  "it  is  impossible  by  reasoning  cither  to  verify  or  to  fiilsify" 
it,  Mhilc  in  the  liual  chapter  of  the  "General  Analysis'*  we  read; — 
"  Realismj  which  is  establislied  as  u  datum  long  before  reasoning  begins, 
which  immeasurably  transcends  reasoning  in  certainty,  and  which 
reasoning  cannot  justify,  further  than  by  finding  that  ils  own  deliver- 
ances arc  wrong  when  at  variance  with  it."  What,  then,  nhull  he  said 
of  Professor  Green's  confusion  in  treating  the  account  of  the  genesis  of 
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our  belief  in  a  world  beyond   consciousness  as  though   it  were  a  pH 
of  the  existence  of  such  n  world  ? 

Another  instance  may  he  given  of  the  haphazard  way  in  which  Pi 
fessor  Green  has  conducted  his  examination  of  the  argument  I  ha 
briefly  epitomized  above.  On  page  47*  occurs  the  following  gross  mi 
statement : 

"  The  conclusion  is  that  matter  is  'sometiiing  beyond  consciousness  ivhicli 
absohitely  inJependent  of  consciousness,'  [This  refers  to  chap,  xviii.,  where  t 
notion  of  nintter  is  shown  finalli)  to  emerge.'^  but  in  the  premisses  the  indepe 
dence  of  matter  merely  means  that  tlio  '  vivid  aggregate '  of  conscious  states 
independent  of  the  '  faint.'  [Tliis  refers  to  cliap.  xvi.,  where  nothing  whatei 
has  yet  been  said  or  liintcd  about  matter,  but  where  subject  and  object  a 
beginning  to  be  distinguished.]  So  far  from  being,  as  we  had  been  led  to  expe 
an  independence  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of  something  other  than  codscIog 
ness,  it  turns  out  to  consist  merely  in  this,  that  the  occurrence  of  iiny  one  of  a  s 
of  feelings,  distinguished  aa  more  lively,  is  not  contingent  upon  the  occurren 
of  one  of  another  set,  distinguished  as  less  lively." 

To  take  some  early  positions  in  an  opponent*a  argument,  and  repi 

sent  his  ultimate  conclusion  as  resting  for  its  validity  on  these  and  on 

these,  ignoring  utterly   the    subsequent    and    most   significant    stagi 

would  be  an  injustice  the  mere  statement  of  which  must  be  followed  ' 

its  condemnation.     Yet  this  is  exactly  what  Professor  Green  does.     1 

I  collects  some  fragments   from  chap,  xvi.,  and  with   these  he   takes  o 

-  mighty  leap   over  chap.  xvii.  into   the   conclusion   of  the  argument 

chap,  xviii.j  and  then  protests  that  the  fragments  arc  inadequate  to  i 

production  of  the  building  he  finds  there.    So  far  as  Professor  Green 

tIM  concerned,  the  steps  in  chaps,  xvii.  and  xviii.  might  as  well  not  be;  j 

in  the  former  of  these  we  found  the  conception  developed  of  an  ind 

pendent  source  of  activity  beyond  consciousness,  and  in  the  latter  ^ 

found  that  what  thus  independently  persists,  and  therefore   constitut 

the  Object,  is  the  nexus  of  the  vivid  aggregate. 

There  is  a  short  paragraph  on  page  48  from  which  one  might  ini 

that  Professor  Green  had  at  last  obtained  a  glimpse  into  one  part 

Mr.  Spencer's   argument,  but  the  misapprehensions  do    not    disappei 

After  this  he  continues  : — **  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  examine  oi 

of  Mr.  Spencer's  'vivid'  experiences,  it  is  well  to  say  that  bis  divisif 

of  states  of  conscionaness  into  vivid  and  faint  is  oue  which  can  only  1 

accepted  under  protest.     That  the  '  totality  of  consciousness'   does  n 

admit  of  being  divided  into  'antithetical  halves'  on  the  basis  of  a  di 

1  tinction  which  at  best  is  only  one  of  degree,  must  be  sufficiently  obvious 

It  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  obvious,  especially  to  any  one  who  has  rw 

Mr.    Spencer's   remarks   to   that  effect.      For,  in  the    first   place,  M 

Spencer  has  himself  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  making  this  divisio 

j^  but  shows  they  are  much  less  than  arise  if  other  terms  are  used  ;  f  an 

jtM  in   the  second   place,    he  has  enumerated   ten   antitheses   between   tl 
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states  priuiartly  <li»tiitguUhc(l  as  virid  and  falnt^  au  entire  cliapter  liein;; 
sjicnt  ill  their  coutidcrfttioti ;  yet  Professor  Oreeu  iwcfer*  to  kcqi  silcul 
here  ahout  the  olhcr  uiiic  ! 


Wc  have  now  to  consider  FrofcKsor  Green's  objections  token  from  a 
new  point  of  view.    Speaking  of  the  "individual  olycct,"  he  soys  (p.  50): — 

"So  far  from  ila  Iit-inE  a 'citislcr  of  vivid  6tnlcs,' ns  Mr.  Speuccr  aiJparwitly 
siippoBCH  not  his  iimbrellii  merely  but  all  iwnaibte  objucts  al>oui  him  to  Iw,  it  is 
nil  impropriety  lo  call  it  a  clustor  of  BUiica  of  coiiicioUBiicss  at  all;  n  Oirthor 
impropriety  to  nllmr  that,  if  it  lie  such  n  cituttr,  any  |iiirt  of  the  clnstor  is,  in 
Mr.  Spencei's  JWiiHe,  '  virid ;'  and  an  impropriety  thau  which  error  cau  no  further 
go  to  redtoii  tlic  whole  clti9t«r  ko." 

Since  Professor  Green,  throughout  his  article,  appears  desirous  of 
tiiggcstiug  a*  the  doctrttic  of  Mr.  Spcuccr  what  Mr.  Spcncrr  expressly 
denies,  I  here  again  call  attention  to  those  passages  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
argument  (rid.  cBpecially  J^  4^,  449),  where  he  aaserts  that  the  Keolistie 
interpretation  cannot  be  expelled,  but  that  for  the  purposes  of  the 
ai"gnment  he  limits  his  conside ration  to  states  of  consciousness  regarded 
simply  as  such.     Professor  Green  continues : — 

"  n'e  will  deal  with  this  worst  impropriety  fir^t,  The  account  gircn  of  tlio 
perception  of  an  tndividunl  object  by  the  school  to  whicli  Mr.  Spcuccr  belongs, 
and  which  there  is  renfton  to  »tippo9C  tliiit  he  uccopt^t,*  is  tiiat  it  consists  ia  the 
sugpieition  by  n  seiunliou  of  ccrlaiti  known  pos»iI>iliti«s  of  sc-nsiition,  of  which 
ihruugli  I'ttst  rxji^riuuc^}  tiw  given  M-»«atioii  hjia  becoino  symboliciil.'' 

Poor  "  possibilities  of  sensation."  *•  l-'ather'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's 
fatherless."  The  foisting  of  this  doctriue  upon  Mr.  Spencer  is  perhaps 
the  most  startling  of  all  the  startling  ihiugs  in  Professor  Green's 
criticisms.  Much  reliance  must  have  been  placed  on  the  "  uneulightcn- 
ment"  of  his  readers  before  such  a  charge  could  have  been  made.  It 
is  well  known  that  "  possibilities  of  scusation"  is  Mill's  pUrasCj  and 
implies  a  docttiae  to  which  Mr.  Speucer's  fundamcutal  and  pronounced 
antagonism  may  be  found  on  almost  erery  page  of  his  "  Philosophy/' 
while  a  sys'lcmatic  establishment  of  the  opposite  view  is  carried  out 
through  the  whole  of  the  "  General  AnaTysis,"t  some  of  tlic  latter 
parts  of  which  hare  been  8clccte<l  by  Professor  Green  as  worthy  of  his 
examiuatiou.  Mr.  Spcuccr  sees  "  no  alternative  but  to  aflirni  that  the 
thing  primarily  known,  is  not  that  a  sensation  has  been  experienced, 
but  that  there  exists  an  outer  object.  Instead  of  admitting  Uiat  the 
primordial  and  iinqucstiouabic  knowledge  is  the  existence  of  a  acnsation, 
I  assert,  contrariwise,  tliat  the  existence  of  a  scnsatiou  is  an  hypothesis 
that  cannot  be  framed  until  extertial  existence  is  knowu"  (p.  .10!)).  In 
short,  if  anything  is  plain  in  any  philosophy,  or  in  any  criticism  of  it, 
it  is  plain  that,  instead  of  there  being  "  reason  to  suppose"  that 
Mr.  Spencer  accepts  the  doctrine  of  "  possibilities  of  sensation,"  there 
is  every  "  reason  to  suppose"  that  he  most  emphatically  rejects  it.    The 
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phrase  lias  for  many  what  has  been  termed  a  dyslogistic  connotatioG, 
and  I  venture  to  think  the  consideration  of  this  fact  supplies  a  "  suffi- 
ciently obvious"  reason  why  Professor  Green  sboold  attribute  tlie 
doctrine  to  Mr.  Spencer.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer 
holds  the  perception  of  any  object  to  be  "  impossible  save  under  the 
form  either  of  Recognition  or  of  Classificationj"  and  Professor  Green  ii 
right  in  supposing  this,  as  he  does  on  p.  49.  As  Mr.  Spencer  Bays, 
"  The  perception  by  which  any  object  is  known  as  such  or  snch,  ii 
always  an  acquired  perception."  The  conclusion  of  Professor  Green's 
remarks  on  p.  GO  is  : — 

"that,  accordiog  to  Mr.  Spencei-'s  own  theory  of  perception,  '  vivid  stalest^ 
consciousness'  must  be  qualified  by  '  faint '  ones  in  order  to  form  the  objects 
v/hich  he  ascribes  to  the  '  vivid  aggregate ;'  that  iftheso  objects  are  to  be  reckoned 
clusters  of  states  of  consciousness  at  all,  they  are  clusters  into  which  faint  states 
enter  as  qualifying  the  vivid,  and  into  which  the  vivid  states  euteronly  as  soqualified. 

"  Thus  if  we  are  to  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in  holding  that  •  vivid  states  of  con- 
sciousness ' — in  plain  English,  sensations — are  elements  in  the  *  clusters*  which  we 
call  sensible  things  or  objects  of  tlie  real  world,  we  are  logically  forbidden  from 
holding  with  him  that  such  states  are  independent  of  the  '  fiunt.'  " 

Several  objections  can  be  made  to  these  statements.  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  suppose  "  sensible  objects"  to  be  vivid  states  of  consciouanesa 
or  clusters  of  them ;  he  does  not,  in  the  discussion  criticized,  lose  sigtit 
of  the  fact  that  oui-  perceptions  are  acquired  perceptions  ;  he  not  only 
does  710/  deny,  but  he  expressly  mentions,  that  faint  states  do  cobeie 
■with  the  vivid ;  and  the  "  independence  of  the  faint  aggregate"  is  wA 
the  independence  which  Professor  Green  interprets  it  to  be.  lict  mt 
consider  these  points  more  in  detail.  The  first  has  been  abundantlj 
shown  already;  I  therefore  pass  ou  to  the  others.  Professor  Green 
urges  that  faint  states  do  cohere  with  the  vivid  states,  as  shown  by  fail 
own  analysis,  and  as  Mr.  Spencer  himself  proclaims  elsewhere,  fiul 
not  only  has  Mr.  Spencer  declared  this  elsewhere,  as  Professor  Greeo 
truly  says,  but  he  draws  special  attention  to  it  in  the  argument  before  M 
asserting  that  faint  states  are  always  dragged  along  by  the  vivid; 
whereas  Professor  Green,  making  no  reference  to  these  passages,  implie 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  here  ignored  this,  and  thus  fallen  into  error 
Air.  Spencer's  doctrines  concerning  the  constitution  of  thought  itsel 
show  that  be  admits  both  that  faint  states  are  connected  with  vivit 
states  now,  and  that  the  universal  process  of  intelligence  consists  ii 
this  very  dragging  along  of  faint  states.  What,  then,  it  will  be  asked 
does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  by  calling  the  vivid  states  independent  o 
the  faint  ones  ?  A  glance  at  bis  argument  will  render  this  plain.  Th< 
vivid  states  drag  along  the  faint,  but  the  faint  have  no  effect  on  tlu 
vivid.     Mr.  Spencer  returns  to  this  point  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  :— 

"  On  criticizing  the  investigation  I  have  been  making,  I  find  that  though 
have  remained  pliysically  passive,  I  have  not  kept  out  of  my  thoughts  the  remem 
brances  of  past  activities  and  the  various  feelings  they  caused  and  disclosed.    Al 
those  united  faint  states  making  up  my  ideas  of  liquidity,  tangible  form,  coldnea 
£;c.,  which  are  now  attached  to  the  patches  of  colour  I  call  waves,  I  find  hav 
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becnattncliDd  hy  tlic  help  of  c\perinientnl  notions  loo^  aj;^  rept^AtcJIy  ptr- 
fonned.  Though  I  cannot  now  detach  thorn,  I  enii  ecc  ihnt  \\M  I  ncror  gone 
through  such  ntotiuns  iho  patches  of  colour  would  not  have  dra^cil  with  them 
tho  fiiint  8tAtL>9  rcprtiontiog  such  ■pan  oxpnioac^s.  In  otlior  wor^s,  7  cnn  see 
that  if  in  adiJilion  to  being  passive  now  I  hnd  always  heen  pnsaivo,  tlie  sepiirale- 
neu  of  the  two  ag^ref^tcs  vrouM  in  somt^  respt^ctA  hiire  been  even  Hharpfu-  tlian  it 
18.     Xotc  the  differences  :ii  tliey  would  tlicii  have  exisbud,"  Ac.  Ac* 

It  18  perhaps  desirable  that  other  passages  should  be  given  iu  ilhia- 
tratioB  of  ^Ir.  Spencer's  mcaQiDg.  Additional  references  will  be  found 
below.f  From  ^  15  L  Professor  Green  quotes  the  IVillowing :  "  In 
broa<l  procession  the  vivid  states — sounds  frorn  the  breakers,  the  wind, 
tho  vehicles  behind  me ;  changing  patches  of  colour  from  the  waves ; 
prc&surcs,  odours^  and  the  rest — move  on  abreast,  unceasing  and 
unbroken,  wholly  without  regard  to  anything  else  in  my  eon-sciousucsa/' 
The  next  sentence,  which  Professor  Crceu  does  not  quote,  i-cads  :  "  Their 
independence  of  the  faint  states  is  such  that  the  procession  of  these,  to 
whatever  way  it  moves,  produces  no  effect  whatever  on  them."  Further 
down  on  the  same  page  we  read :  "  Tlie  vivid  states  sweeping  past 
always  affect  it  [the  procession  of  the  fnint  states]  in  a  greater  or  )c5s 
degree — drag  part  of  it  with  them  by  lateral  cohesion ;"  and  yet  again  : 
"the  vivid  scries  may  carrj*  with  it  much  or  little  of  the  faint  scries; 
bnt  so  long  as  the  waking  state  continues,  it  always  carries  some/' 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous  definite  statements  of  ATr.  Spencer, 
Professor  Green  charges  him  with  holding  here  an  opposite  doctrine, 
awl  proceeds  to  teach  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  himself  so  rcj>catcdly  and 
unmistakably  asserted. 

I  now  quote  from  Professor  Green's  secondt  article,  in  order  to  show 
whut  rc!iult.s  he  believes  himself  to  have  obtained  in  his  first,  and  to 
exhibit  in  biicf  the  miarcprescDtations  he  makes  of  Mr.  Spencer's  state- 
ments : — 

"  111  the  December  nuinbsr  of  tiiis  Review  wo  entered  on  an  inquiry  into  the 
•Independence'  of  mntt-er  or  tho  object,  ns  ex|K>iin<k-d  by  Mr.  JSjiencer  in  the 
seventli  Fare  of  his  Psychology.  lia  llii-re  iiU'iititics  tho  objuot  %t*ith  a  certain 
aggregate  of  vivid  »tale«  of  coasciuuencss,  which  he  ina!{c«  out  to  he  independent 
of  nnotlier  nggrcgnte,  con.<iisting  of  iktnl  stales,  and  identified  witli  the  subject. 
Wo  ventured  to  e:^prc3»a  douiit  whether,  notwitlistanding  hia  expre-^  statements 
to  that  ttfi(;ct,  his  view  of  the  iiidepeiidenoc  of  iho  ohjcct  was  thus  fttirly  expressed, 
un  the  twofold  ground  ihnt  the  '  vivid  aggregate,' ns  be  describes  il  in  detail, 
is  not  realty  iodcpvadeiic  of  what  he  describes  ns  the  '  fnini,'  and  that  the  con- 
stitnents  of  lite  objective  world  cannot  properly  be  reduced  to  vivid  states  of 
coosciousncfis  or  to  ■  clusters'  of  such  slates.  Enough  was  said  to  show  that  if 
we  are  to  accept  Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  the  sensibk-  world  as  clusters  of  8lali>s 
of  con.<iciouHnesc,  and  his  division  of  these  statcji  into  ihc  vtvld  nnd  tho  fiiint, 
wi>  must,  at  Icuat,  ni.tintaiu  that  vivid  states  emer  into  tho  objects  uoty  in  com- 
biniitiwi  with,  and  as  qimlili«d  by,  faint  ones,  and  in  dupcndcnco  u]>un  an  inlel- 
lectujd  action  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  Certainly  not  a  vivid  *lale." 

•  "Prin.  of  Psych.,"  J  450. 
+  "Pmiinjijea  of   Psj-chiilflgj*."  fpecii^t  Attnl^t,  parti<'\>l4rly  cha[ks.  xxvi.,  xxvii.     AIm 
fart  li.  chap,  a.,  wl»:i«  wu  liii^i  cle»l>  mcl   variuiiur  Wil  ilouu  ttutt,  to  aa«  the  word*  of 
Froteeeor  tinm.  "  if  vivul  atates  contritmto  to  fofm  c>i)i«ct*  nt  all,  tliey  do  lo  m  tl«t«rmiD«d 
by  IftintoMi."    Also  rid.  ••  Pint  fHiwipIcn."  ^!(  41  aRsl  «.-«,  pp.  14(1,  I  ill,  130. 
;  L'OSTiDiPOiUTiv  Rkvikw,  Mftfcli,  ISjS,  p.  745. 
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It  has  beeu  shown  fully  in  the  preceding  pages  tliat  Mr.  Spei 
does  not  identify  the  object  Mith  an  aggregate  of  vivid  states^  nor 
subject  with  an  aggregate  of  faint  oues,  and  the  misrepresentatioQ 
volved  in  the  assertion  of  Professor.  Green  the  i-eader  will  at  once  ] 
ceive  on  recollecting  that  the  only  express  statements  of  Mr.  Speii 
concerning  Object  and  Subject  have  never  been  mentioned  by  him 
any  part  of  his  examination.  It  will  suffice  here  to  requote  the  folh 
ing  sentence  from  the  conclusion  of  Jlr.  Spencer's  argument :  "  J 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Object  is  tlie  unknown  pei-manent  ne, 
which  is  never  itself  a  phenomenon  but  is  that  which  holds  phenoDu 
together ;  so  is  the  Subject  fhc  unknown  permanent  nexus  which 
never  itself  a  state  of  consciousness  but  which  holds  states  of  conscio 
ness  together."  As  for  the  remainder  of  what  Professor  Green  ci 
siders  himself  to  have  proved,  it  is  certain,  as  we  have  just  seen,  tl 
Mr.  Spencer  has  unequivocally  declared  the  same,  and  would  thercfl 
be  unlikely  to  deny  it,  unless,  maybe,  induced  by  the  informatiou  tl 
Professor  Green  professed  to  have  shown  it. 

Seeing  that  in  Professor  Green's  Part  I.  the  errors  of  conception  a 

interpretation  are  so  great,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  exas 

nation  throughout  his  Part  II.,  which  is,  of  course,  vitiated  by  these  fiuM 

mental  errors.      A  very  large  portion  indeed  of  Professor  Green's  seco 

article  consists  in  the  assertion,  against  Mr.  Spencer,  of  doctrines  whii 

Mr.  Spencer  has  himself  elaborated  at  great  length  ;  so  that  it  appa 

Professor  Green  has  not  read  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Spencer's  wo 

at  all.     For  example,  there  was  no  need   for   Professor    Green   to  hs 

spent  trouble  in  advancing  the  thesis  "  that  all  perception    is   conseior 

ness  of  relation,"  for  this  truth  baa  been  illustrated  in    detail  by  31 

Spencer  in  Part  VI.  of  "Principles  of  Psychology;"  Professor  Greei 

burnt  dog  has  its  analogue  in  the   burnt  moth  found  in  "  Principles 

Psychology"  (§  184);  while  the  relation  between   Sensation    and  Pe 

ception    is    discussed    in  §   353.      "  Coexistence,"    says    Mr.    Spence 

"  can  be  disclosed  only  by  some  duplex  act  of  thought."*      Says  Profess) 

Green  ;  "  A  plurality  of  objects,  or  of  parts  of  an  object,  which  I  a 

said  to  see  at  onec,  is  a  plurality   for  eonsciousnesa  only  in  virtue  of 

twofold  intellectual  act."-f     Similarly  in  other  cases.     EWdently,  ther 

fore,  much   of  Professor  Green's  second  article   would   not    hare  bee 

written  had  he  been  made  aware,  by  reading  the  "  Principles  of  PsyclM 

logy,"   that    Mr.    Spencer   had    already   elaborated   the  doctrines,  tl 

exposition  of  which  by  himself  Professor  Green  seems  to  have  thougl 

equivalent   to  a  coufutation  of  Mr.  Spencer.      Here  I   may  conelud 

■''•  '  having  said  enough  to  show  that   Professor   Green's  criticism  is  doubl 

vitiated,  partly  by   ignorance   of  the  contents  of  Mr.    Spencer's  war 

i^„  and  partly  by  misinterpretation. 

'  RicuARD  Hodgson,  Jcn. 

._,,  *  "Prin.  of  Psycli.,"'  ii.  p.  271. 

I/"  CiKH  +  CosTEMPORARV  REVIEW,  March,  18/8,  ]<.  740.     The  italics  are  niino  ;  alao  b/j   'tp^, 

.iHifiKn  ^(  Paych."  ii.,  g§  327,  331,  aud  generally  chaps,  x.-xviii.  of  the  Sptchi  Anj/jfai*. 
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THE  apparent  collapse  of  Russian  Nihilism  has  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  premature  contemporarj  speculations  on  the  inherent 
force  of  the  movementj  and  with  the  recent  disappearance  of  immediate 
danger  there  is  a  tendency  already  of  under-estimating  its  influence  on 
the  future  development  of  Russian  society.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  enter  into  these  speculations,  but  rather  to  examine  the  movement 
itself;  retrospectively,  as  a  social  phenomenon,  and  as  such  the  outcome 
of  a  variety  of  natural  and  historical  causes  j  prospectively)  as  a 
sociological  problem  requiring  solution,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the 
peaceful  evolution  of  Russian  society  of  the  future. 

To  suppose  that  the  present  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
Militant  Nihilism  amounts  to  an  entire  suppression  of  the  latent  forces 
in  Doctrinal  Nihilism,  since  the  party  of  action  has  been  temporarily 
repulsed,  would  be  a  grievous  error.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well  during 
the  present  lull,  after  the  stormy  events  of  the  last  two  years,  to  consider 
calmly  and  carefully  the  data  and  guaesiia  of  Nihilism  from  a  purely 
sociological  standpoint.  This  will  serve  to  show  that  though  in  its 
external  aspects  Nihilism  may  only  present  a  transitory  phase  in  the 
transformation  process  of  a  comparatively  new  society,  yet,  in  its 
internal  principles  and  theory,  it  remains  a  most  powerful  factor,  not  to 
he  overlooked  in  the  social  politics  of  Russia,  and  the  international 
politics  of  Europe.*  Nihilism,  though  for  the  present  eclipsed,  is  by 
no  means  extinguished. 

Now  every  movement  of  this  kind  in  its  ruling  ideas  and  essential 
tendencies  rests  on  some  philosophical  creed.  There  are  in  the  first 
place  the  psychological  data  of  Nihilism.    As  the  optimistic  creed  of  the 

^  It  ia  a  notorious  fact  that  the  late  war  owed  its  origin  partly  to  the  iofluenco  of  (he 
Niliiliat  party;  ace  "  RuEalaiid  vor  ami  nachdem  Kriege,"  pp.  328-330. 
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eighteenth  century  became  the  soul  and  spirit  of  constntctiTe  soci 
so  the  pessimism  of  the  nineteenth  centurj  may  be  regta-ded  i 
presiding  genius  of  Social  Nihilism.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  d 
which  suggests  the  dcnth>warrant  of  society,  and  igaores,  if  it  da 
entirely  renouncej  the  hope  of  social  regeneration.  According  t 
philosophy  the  world's  sorrow  can  only  be  removed  with  the  extii 
of  conscious  suffering,  and  the  world's  redemption  is  synonTmoua 
the  world's  destruction,  and  hence  the  extinction  of  social  evils  is  a 
in  the  annihilation  of  society  and  social  happiness  in  a  social  Ni 
Crying  social  abuses,  for  which  existing  institutions  oifer  no  re 
aggravate  this  "  Maladie  du  XIX.  aihch  "  in  Russia,  and  preci 
Russian  would>be  reformers,  naturally  prone  to  radical  chaages 
violent  attacks,  not  only  on  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coi 
hut  also  ou  those  ethical  conceptions,  aesthetic  aspirations,  and  rel 
convictions  ou  which  they  rest.  A  true  diagnosis  of  Nihilism, 
as  a  disorder  in  the  sonial  organism,  will  discover  some  of  its  ro" 
the  psychological  conditions  of  the  national  mind,  in  a  tem{: 
derangement  of  the  regulating  functions  in  the  body-politic.  A 
we  find  that  the  ruling  classes  at  first  intellectually  dazzled  b 
Hegelian  philosophy,  then  sympathetically  drawn  towards  the  pessi 
of  Schopenhauer,  and  latterly  attracted  towards  the  sceptical  n 
alism  of  Moleschott  and  Bilchner,  have  learned  by  degrees  to  si 
their  teachers  in  realistic  views  of  life,  and  the  utter  denial  of  an 
world.  Indeed,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  profound  stnde 
Russian  character,*  that,  psychologically.  Nihilism  is  the  outcome  c 
opposite  tendencies  in  the  modern  Russian  mind — the  tendency  to 
absolute  idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  cynical  realism  oi 
other;  the  former  producing  the  wildest  schemes  of  Utopian  optii 
the  latter  leading  through  the  sloughof  despond  of  materialistic  pessi 
and  both  together,  though  apparently  self-destructive,  becominj 
fruitful  source  of  daring  speculation  in  polities  and  chimerical  tb 
in  economics,  compared  with  which  the  most  thorough -goingr  sol 
of  social  improvement  in  "Western  Europe  appear  almost  i-easonal 
their  impractical  absurdity. 

But  it  remains  to  be  noticed  that  this  psychological  contradicti 
two  opposite  tendencies  in  the  Russian  mind  has  been  fostered  hi 
concurring  influences  from  without,  the  constructive  socialism  of  Fi 
Bud  the  destructive  socialistic  criticism  of  Germany.f  Both  Herze: 
Bakunin,  the  leaders  of  the  Nihilist  movement,  were,  like  Marx 
Lassallc,  disciples  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  at  the  same 
warm  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  socialistic   movements    io  Fr 

•  M.  Anatole  I^roy-Beaiilicu  iniicruetlfi  dfJt.'- 3/oiit/M,  l.'>tli  February,  !$30,  pp. 
For   a   thoroitgli  study  of  Rnfaian  aocial  lifo  and  national  dcveIoi>meut  no    better 
could  be  recommended.     Articles  by  this  writer  have  Appeared  in  the  samo  pnbUcat 
intcr\'al8  lince  August  ITi,  187't,  on  a  variety  of  liuBsUia  fnibjec's,  full  of  profound  ii 
and  valuable  information. 

t  The  work  of  Karl  Marx,  "Das  Kapital,"  is  a  textbook  ia  Russiau  univeniiH 
lioB  poMod  through  Mvcral  editions  in  a  Ruasian  tranalation. 
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So,  too  Tscbcrnyscbcwsky,  the  "  Karl  Marx  of  Russia/'  aiid  the  most 
jin|>iiliir  (jf  modern  exponents  of  Nihilism,  imljiUed  his  early  lessons 
titrough  his  master  Belinski,  with  tlic  Hcgchan  mcthotl,  whtUt  among 
tbc  "  Hommcs  tie  L'svenir"  of  the  youug  Russian  party^  irho  regarded 
litra  as  their  pntphct,  the  fiwion  between  the  Jraterialism  of  the  Mo<Iem 
German  School  ami  the  Socialism  of  France  lias  become  an  uccom- 
pUshcd  fact.  But  whilst  German  Socialism  readily  takes  hold  of  the 
Hegelian  iilea  of  the  ilinlectic  process  in  hiHtor;',  ending  in  Social  Evolu- 
tion, Russian  Nihilism,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  Slave  mind  rigidly 
to  follow  U[i  abstract  principles  to  their  extreme  logical  conclusions,  goes 
a  step  further,  and  the  socialism  of  evolution  becomes  the  Nihilism  of 
aociul  dissolution.**  And,  similarly  as  Hegcl*8  terminology  bccanic  the 
"  Algebra  of  Rcrolution  "  to  the  early  promoters  of  Rusiiinn  Nihilism, 
so,  too,  owing  to  the  mystic  intensity  of  the  Tartar  spirit  still  in  measure 
immanent  in  the  Ruiisian  mind,  the  positive  humaiiitariattism  of  the  French 
School  of  Socialists  has  produced  an  enthusiasm,  cnei^  and  self-denying 
devotion  with  Russian  disciples,  almost  amounting  to  religious  ardour, 
for  which  there  is  no  parallel  m  the  Socialist  agitation  of  the  West. 

From  the  psychological  wc  pass  on  to  the  phystotogicnl  data  of  the 
movement  in  the  comiwsition  and  decomposition  of  social  forces,  in  the 
precipitate  progress  and  retarded  development  of  the  rarions  functions 
iu  the  social  organism,  as  far  as  they  explain  the  last  stage  of  social 
evolution  in  the  Russia  of  to-day.  Among  these  we  must  briefly  notice 
some  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  race  and  the  play  of  sodal  forces 
peculiar  to  the  soil,  as  well  as  some  political  influences  from  vithout, 
which  may  be  regarded  directly  or  indirectly  an  rnuscs  of  the  present 
eocial  disorders.  For  tliis  is  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  an  approxi- 
matcly  true  and  tolerably  comprehensible  view  of  the  rise  and  progresa 
of  Russian  Nihilism.  In  order  in  this  we  must  know  something  of  the 
dynamical  process  of  local  institutions  and  organic  laws,  which  have 
brought  about  the  present  sta-tc  of  things.  The  recent  manifestations  of 
Nihilism  have  taken  the  world  by  surprise,  because  in  a  groat  measure 
the  conditions  of  Russian  society  Tvere  unknown.  Two  hundred  years 
agOj  says  Count  Moltkc  in  his  interesting  letters  "  from  Russia,"  no  one  iu 
Europe  knew  anything  about  the  Neva,  now  the  Nwa  is  famed  through- 
out the  world.  The  same  within  a  much  smaller  compass  of  time  may 
be  said  of  Nihilism,  the  stream  of  tendency  towards  social  revolution, 
■which  may  be  said  to  talce  its  rise  in  the  earliest  formation  of  Russian 
■ociety,  to  have  nm  its  course  slowly  and  unobserved  except  at  critical 
intervals,  until  quite  lately  iu  its  turbulent  rush  onwords  to  an  unknown 
goal,  it  is  seen  tbrcntcuiug  to  submerge  Russian  society  in  a  general 
inundation.  Its  original  source  is  to  he  sought  partly  in  that  natural 
eoTironment  which  helps  iu  forming  or  malforming  the  notional  character. 
The  people  of  Russia  shut  up  in  a  vast  plain  girded  by  mountains, 

*  S«e  A.  Wmnti,  "Du  (KTi:1»]>|.in«nt  desiil^Fs   revnlutlooairea  «n  Ritatie,"p.  IK;    anA 
"  RuaUud  vor  uml  luuh  deiu  Krj«g<r,"  |i.  lot,  and  autv. 
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exposed  to  polar  winds,  aud  living  iu  a  temperature  unmodified  b 
breezes,  have  developed  a  corresponding  temperament,  being  thus  br 
face  to  face  yrith  Nature  in  her  sternest  aspects.  The  melancholy 
of  the  peasantry  and  the  plaintive  lyrical  moods  of  her  poets  in  mi 
literature,  bear  witness  to  the  fact.  They  reflect  the  sadness  and  sol 
of  the  Russian  steppe,  the  dry  and  dreary  monotony  of  her  plains 
■deserts,  the  colourless  uniformity  of  vast  country  districts  lackin 
cheerful  picturesqueness  of  country  life  elsewhere.  Discouraged 
dispirited  by  apparently  insurmountable  natural  obstacles  to  prt^rei 
Russian  iuclines  to  a  philosophy  of  negation  and  despair.  Again,  c 
io  the  absence  of  any  considerable  seaboard,  only  in  part  compensate 
hy  a  network  of  river  communication,  the  isolation  of  this  "  impenet 
compact  mass  of  Eastern  Europe,''  has  produced  a  tendency  to  immol 
and  obstructive  conservatism  in  the  population  which  has  given  ri 
the  proverb  that  novelty  is  tantamount  to  calamity.  Hence,  we  fint 
Russian  peasaut  impenetrable  to  modem  ideas,  and  stolid  in  his  ind 
cnce  to  improvement.  Sadly  resigned  to  endure  want  and  sufi 
arising  from  a  stingy  provision  of  Nature,  he  bows  his  neck  to  the 
'with  abject  loyalty,  almost  amounting  to  political  fetishism.* 

In  proportion  to  his  ignorance  and  superstition  he  reveres  the  di 
;  powers  of  the  State,  whilst  experience  has  taught  him  to  hate 
-despise  the  emissaries  of  the  Central  Government  and  local  magnat 
his  own  proximity,  whilst  he  groans  under  their  despotic  rule  with  crii 
servility.  Silently  he  bears  the  yoke,  seeking  consolation  foi 
absence  of  liberty  in  brutal  self-indulgence  and  good-natured,  al 
jocose,  indolence.  But  it  is  the  patience  of  the  slave  which  may  al 
■  moment  be  turned  into  the  unbridled  spirit  of  revenge  in  the  libe: 
savage.  Much  of  the  meek  submission  is  feigned  and  originat< 
fear,  and  under  the  calm  surface  of  stolid  indifference  and  stupii 
dulgence  a  subtle  brain  is  at  work  which  readily  discovers  ingei 
expedients  to  hoodwink  the  authorities,  and  a  quick  intelligence  r 
to  take  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  of  deliverance  from  his  degi 
condition.  The  vast  numbers  of  Mouzhiks  who  joined  the  risin 
Pugatchef,  the  Jack  Cade  of  Russia  in  the  days  of  Katharine  II. 
other  minor  populai*  leaders  of  this  kind  since,  are  a  proof  of 
readiness  in  the  masses  of  the  rural  population  to  gather  round 
standards  of  agrarian  revolt. 

Another  physiological  phenomenon  in  the  plexus  of  Russian  socie 
the  paucity  and  slow  growth  of  towns  as  centres  of  intelligence,  ant 
-  absence  of  a  powerful  citizen  class  who  aspire  after  civic  libcrties,t 

*  Here  is  an  example  from  Italston's  "Songs  of  tLc  Russian  Peasantry": — 
"  0  thoo.  Father,  orthodox  Tzar, 
Judge  uB  according  to  a  just  decision ; 
Order  to  be  done  to  us  what  pleascth  Thee : 
Thou  art  master  of  our  bold  heads. " 

t  Mr.  Ashton  W.  Dilke,  in  the  "Cobden-Club  Essaye,"  for  1875,  p.  32,  points  ouj 
utter  inadequacy  of  civic  boards  and  asBemblica  as  examples  of  self-govenimeDt. 
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an  it:crcft3cd  respect  for  La^.  The  peculiar  stillness  and  denJIy  calm 
whieli  travellers  describe  as  tLcir  first  irapreMJon  on  enteriiig  Russia  is 
owing  not  only,  as  is  supposed,  to  tlic  silencn  of  fcnr,  the  oppress!*-© 
sense  of  an  orauiprcscnt  despotism,  but  also  to  the  comparative  abacucc 
of  industrial  activity  and  the  turmoil  of  a  busy  life.  This  absence  of 
a  large  and  iuQueutiul  middlc'class  implies  a  waut  of  a  powerful  clcmcutj 
social  conservation,  llie  boHrgeoitie,  which  elsewhere  forms  a  most 
formidable  bulwark  agaiust  the  eucroachinents  of  Socialistic  and  Nihilistic 
agitation.  In  the  absence  of  this  middle-class,  Ilussia  may  be  said  to 
be  peopled  by  two  utterly  di«tiuct  nationalities — the  nobles  and  official 
classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mou::hik*  on  the  other,  This  is  a  con- 
stant danger  to  social  peace  in  the  class  antagonism  it  breeds ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  nobles  by  the  peasantry  is 
"Anti-Chriatiaus/' 

But,  in  addition  to  tliis,  we  meet  with  another  startling  phcDomeuoD 
ia  the  complexion  of  Ilussiau  social  life  in  the  discontent  rife  among 
the  higher  classes  themselves,  impatient  of  irresponsible  imperial  auto- 
cracy, that  is,  among  those  ruling  classes,  who  form  elsewhere  the  support 
of  order  and  authority.  This  arises  from  a  variety  of  historical  eaases, 
but  partly  also  from  the  fact  to  be  mentioued  in  this  place,  that  there  is 
aa  innate  tendency  of  the  nobivate  \n  Slavonic  nationalities  towards 
anarchy.  To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  frequency  of  palace  revolutions 
in  Russia,  which  ha^'e  accuslomcd  the  Russian  mind  to  a  cbronic  insta- 
bility of  social  equilibrium,  and  have  prepared  it  for  those  frequent 
attacks  on  exalted  persons  wliich  have  of  late  brought  Nihilism  pn>- 
■ijftiuently  before  the  European  public.  On  the  other  hand  the  dreamy, 
iwusitivc,  and  elegiac  temperament  of  the  slave  mind,  easily  moved,  and 
apt  in  its  most  exalted  moods  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another,  lias 
been  intensified  by  artificial  training  and  superficial  foreign  culture, 
producing  a  debilitating  and,  at  the  same  time,  irritating  effect  among 
the  educated  and  priiilcged  classes.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  the 
generous  impulsiveness  of  young  men  and  women  belonging  to  the 
aristocracy  iu  supportiug  the  Nihilist  movement,  and  becoming  in  some 
instances  its  powerful  leaders,  and  its  most  sympathetic  abettors. 

These  are  some  of  the  natural  causes  operant  iu  society  which  pre- 
dispose sections  of  the  Bussian  people  in  favour  of  Nihilism.  AVo 
would  note  now  some  of  the  historical  data  of  Nihilism,  regarded  as  the 
last  stage  of  social  evolution  iu  Russia,  or  as  au  episode  contained  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Russian  history  as  for  as  it  is  known.  Here  wo 
meet  witli  two  social  forces  which  both  in  their  own  way  have  done 
much  towards  feeding  the  movement,  the  despotitm  of  the  ancien 
rrffime,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Mongol  invasion,  and  the  subsequent 
dictatorship  of  the  Moscow  princes,  as  the  liherators  of  the  peo[)le  from 
Tartaric  servitude,  and  the  Cwtumumm  inherent  iu  the  land-system  of 
Russia  ;  the  village  commuuity  of  the  ^^n■,  which,  though  of  Slavouiu 
origin,  owes  its  survival  to  the  Tartar  invasion,  for,  as  Mr.   Bilko,  iu 
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the  valuable  essay  already  referred  to,  remarks,  not  only  the  fear  of 
wild  beasts  and  the  long  winter,  with  snow-storms  in  which  a  solitary 
cottage  might  easily  be  overwhelmed,  but  also  "  the  constant  dread  of 
the  Tartar  and  Polish  incursions,"  helped  in  strengthening  the  natural 
gregariousness  and  communistic  spirit  of  the  Russian  peasants  to  com- 
bine for  purposes  of  protection  and  productive  industry. 

Here,  then,  we  have  autocracy  and  democracy, Ciesarism  and  Socialism, 
side  by  side — the  invariable  conjunction  of  lawlessness  in  the  governors 
and  the  governed ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that,  in  a  country 
of  which  it  is  said  that  wherever  three  persons  are  met  together  one  of 
them  is  a  Government  spy,*  there,  too,  the  Nihilists  should  count  their 
adherents  by  thousands.  But  Russia,  it  has  well  been  said,  is  an  enor- 
mous buildiug,  with  a  European  outside  and  an  Asiatic  interior;  its 
officials  wear  a  European  costume,  but  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions  we  really  Tartars.  This  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  hut  the 
European  costume,  it  might  be  said,  is  as  inconvenient  and  irksome  in 
the  wearing  as  the  surviving  spirit  of  Asiatic  modes  of  government, 
since  the  days  of  the  "  golden  horde,"  is  becoming  unbearable.  The 
despotism  of  Russia,  in  fact,  has  two  roots.  These  are  the  effects 
of  the  By zan tine-Tartar ic  domination,  and  the  Petrine-Teutonic  bureau- 
cracy, the  political  orientalism  of  the  Mongol  invasion,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical orientalism  of  the  Byzantine  Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
official  system  introduced  from  the  German  courts  by  Peter  the  Great 
on  the  otlier.  This  creation  of  a  stiff  and  unbending  bureaucracy 
spreading  its  ramifications  all  over  the  country,  and  endeavouring  with 
painful  exactitude  and  mechanical  punctuality  to  regulate  the  movements 
of  society  all  over  the  realm ;  the  much-hated  Tchin,  in  its  latest 
development,  has  produced  most  of  the  excesses  of  Nihilism  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

For  these  are  confessedly  only  the  incidents  in  the  warfare  waged 
between  Nihilism  and  Officialism,  and  are  intended  as  a  demonstration 
against  the  official  classes  by  whom  the  Emperor  is  surrounded  and 
supposed  to  he  influenced  in  his  opposition  to  free  institutions.  For,  as 
the  Russians  say,  the  Tchin  "  governs  though  the  Czar  rulcs."t  Peter 
has  been  called  a  Nihilist  in  the  imperial  purple  (and  his  successors 
might  fairly  claim  the  same  title  for  the  same  reasons),  on  account  of 
the  violent  social  changes  introduced  by  him  in  the  constitution  of 
Russian  society  by  way  of  "official  civilization."     His  own  acts  and 

*  Herzen'e  father,  in  taking  leave  of  his  aon,  who  vas  setting  oat  for  St.  Petersburg, 
gave  thefoUowinp  hit  of  advice  :— "Be  guarded  in  your  conversation  with  everybody,  the 
coachm.iD  who  drives  you,  the  valet  who  attends  to  yon.  Tnitt  no  one,  not  even  the 
friend  I  introduce  yon  to ;  for  in  every  society  you  must  be  prcpai^d  to  tind  one,  ]>erh&pa 
tKo,  Mouchards."  Such  experiences  made  Herzen  a  NihiUst  forty  years  ago.  "  Aus  der 
I'etersburgcr  Gesellschaft  "  (fttnfte  Anilage),  p.  02. 

"t"  There  are  fourteen  ranks  of  Tchioovnika  aa  organized  originally  by  Peter  the  Great, 
which  form  a  regular  hierarchy,  hke  the  Uhincse  Mandarins.  A  doctor  of  philosophy  has  the 
rank  of  Mayor ;  the  Emperor's  coachman  that  of  Colonel  ;  a  lady  in- waiting  attached  to  the 
Court  has  the  rank  of  Captain  ;  a  bishop  that  of  General.  Such  waa  the  corruption  of  tb« 
Tchin  in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  that  the  Emperor  said  on  one  occasion  that  there  vas  l<ut  one 
honest  servant  in  his  dominion,  that  was  himself. 
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those  of  hia  successors  have  accustomed  the  people  to  rapid  and  thorough 
cbaogcsj   aud   this  in  a  naLion   which   has  scarcely  a  history,   nnd   is 
therefore  impatient  to  go  on  slowly  "  from  precedent  to  precedent,"  aud 
■whose  iostilutionsas  a  whole  lack  the  progressive  continuity  of  Western 
nations.     "  Despotism  itself,"  says  Herzon,  "  lives  behind  wooden  walls, 
and  has  no  stability.     A  Conserrative  Government  like  that  of  Austria 
has  never  been  possible  in  Russia  ;  wc  have  nothing  to  eonsen'o,  because 
there  is  nothing  stable  among  us.  .  .   .  Every  (lovcmment  brings  into 
question  existing  rights  and  iustitutions  ;  what  was  ordered  ycstcnlny 
is  countenuRnded  to-day.        Uecausc    there   >s  no  historical  basis    we 
lore    novelties    to    distraction."      Moreover,   in   constantly  imiKirling 
M'estcrn  improvements  and  planting  exotic  institutions  on  Itussian  soili 
by  imperial  ukase,  the  course  of  self-development  and  indigenous  growth 
of  civilisation  was  intciTuptcd.     The  large  mass  of  tlic  people  have  thus 
remained  stationary,  whilst  the  aristocracy  have  undergone  rapid  trans- 
formation, and  a  vast  gulf  exists  between  civiii7.c<l  and  savage  Uussia — 
i.e.,  Ijctwccn   a  compnrativcly   small  number   of  ihc  prinlegeil  elnsscs, 
and  nearly  eighty  millions  of  the  people.     The  as-iimilalion  of  new  ideas 
has  been  quickened  to  an  nnhcatthy  extent  among  the  former,  whilst  it 
has  i-etanled   progressive  development  in   the  latter.      It  haa  produced 
hypertrophy  in  the  one  ca.<;e,  and  atrophy   in  the  other.      But  sudden 
and  disproportionate  physiological  development  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  body-iiolitic  must  sooner  or  Inter  produce  irregularities  in  the 
system.     In   this  case  it  assumes   the  form  of  acute  disorder  in  tbo 
Nihilistic    brain    fever,  producing  delirious   frenxics  which   affect    the 
iieud  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and  temporary  paralysis  in  the  lower  cxtre- 
'mitics  where  political  life  and  social  progress  were  entirely  at  a  standstill, 
lu  addition   to  these  adverse   elements   impeding  the  healthy  and 
larmonious  growth  of  Russian  social  life,  another  cause  of  di-sturbaucc 
'remains  to  he  mentioned.     Kus.^ia  has  also  had  its  Gallomania.    Katha- 
rine II.  ostentatiously  patronized  the  liberal  ideas  of  the  French  ]tcvo< 
lution,  and  in  the  next  reign  the  ofliccrs  serving  in  the  Napole<mic  wars 
brought  back  with  them  from   Wcstrro   Europe  a  taste  for  (Constitu- 
tionalism  and   individual   freedom.      Since   then,  cvcrv  soeialuitie   and 
dcmoeratical    movement  which    has    |>asscd  over   France  ha.*    left    its 
impress  on  Russian  society,  especially  as  French  manners  and  fashions 
have  l>ceomc  the  standard  of  high  life,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  bon 
mot,  that  when  it  rains  in  Pans  they  put  up  an  umbrella  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.     A    liberal  propaganda    has  thus  been   at  work    more  or  less 
orcrtly,  according  to  circumstances,  and  not  all  the  powers  of  coercion 
wielded  by  the  despotic  arm  of  Nicholas  could  exclude  these  foreign  ideas 
introduced  mainly  from  France.     They  only  stimulated  the  creation  of 
secret  societies,  and  the  spread  of  clundestiue  revolutionary  literature  in 
priDt  or  in  manuscript  to  escape  detection  or  censure.*     The  very 

■  III  ttiii  Oci/iber  niimlxtr  or  tlie  DeuitfJit  Kund*eAaH  thtm  is  k  very  interMttng  arti<:lean 
Uic  (in-cuitara  uf  Niiidiam,  wliJuU  girea  nu  iuiiiort«ut  cooouut  of  a  CMUBpir«:y  in  ttia  yixn 
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attempts  to  seal  the  country  hermetically  against  the  invasion  of  foreigD 
ideas,  and  to  extinguish  the  spirit  of  free  ioquiry,  had  the  contrary  effeet 
of  that  which  was  aimed  at  in  these  repressive  measures.  For  redadng 
to  a  minimum  the  Uherties  of  the  press,  and  education^  and  subjecting 
the  whole  country  to  a  most  galling  system  of  police  snpervisioo  lias 
produced  a  powerful  system  of  resistance,  and  paved  the  waj  for  the 
anarchical  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  party.  The  severity  of  measures 
adopted  by  Nicholas,  have,  in  fact,  produced  manj  of  the  irratioQiil 
demands  of  Nihilism  a  generation  later  ;  and  the  iron  dictator^  who  so 
effectually  stamped  out  every  attempt  to  disseminate  the  compsratiTelv 
mild  doctrines  of  French  Socialism  in  1848,  has  been  the  chief  pro- 
mulgator of  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  Nihilism  in  1878,  for  the 
correlative  laws  of  action  and  reaction  hold  good  in  politics  as  well  as 
in  physics,  and  a  season  of  excessive  repression  will  be  followed  by  a 
season  of  violent  explosion. 

The  tentative  efforts  at  legislative  reforms  under  the  present  Emperor 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  were  the  unavoidable  results  of  a 
powerful  reaction  against  the  conservatism  under  the  previona  reign. 
The  precipitate  manner  in  which  some  of  these  imperial  measures  were 
introduced,  amounting  almost  to  a  social  revolution,  hare^  like  previous 
acts  of  grace  of  a  similar  nature,  produced  that  uneasiness  and 
unsteadiness  in  the  public  mind  which  inclines  an  easily  excited  people, 
superficially  educated  and  on  the  verge  of  moral  insolvency,  to  cutertain 
the  wildest  expectations  from  changes  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
u'tri^  \  give    themselves  up   to   vague  hopes   of  social  regeneration    after  the 

^Jy)f. '  existing  order  of  things  has   passed   away.      These  expectations  were 

bitterly  disappointed.  The  confident  optimism  prevailing  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Czar's  reign  gave  place  to  pessimistic 
discouragment  and  sceptical  anxieties  after  twenty  years  of  imperfect 
reforms  in  the  administration,  political  and  jadicial,  in  the  army  and 
the  press,  and  even  in  the  immediate  results  of  emancipation.  And 
why  ?  Because,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  many  of  these 
reforms  were  only  half- measures,  incomplete  and  incoherent,  and  in 
their  working  and  effects  produced  a  sense  of  imperfection  and  inapti- 
tade,  rendered  useless  as  they  were  in  many  cases  by  restrictions  and 
contradictions,  and  often  thwarted  by  the  interference  of  central 
government  and  the  chicanery  of  the  local  authorities,  who  grudged  to 
give  up  any  share  of  their  former  privileges.  This  has  produced  irrita- 
tion and  a  spirit  of  defiance  among  all  classes  of  Russian  society.* 

The  strong  current  of  political  radicalism  which,  as  we   have   thus 
far  shown,  is  the  direct  outcome  of  autocratic  rule,  has  been   reinforced 

1843-0,  bearing  dose  resemblance  to  the  Nihilistic  conspiracies  of  tbe  i)reseiit  day,  sod 
showing  tbe  close  relationship  with  the  socialistic  niovcments  in  France,  and  thence  spread- 
ing to  other  European  countries. 

*  See  levue  <la  denx  Mondei,  February  15,  18S0,  pp.  762-64 ;  and  ct  Dilk^  foe  eit., 
p.  336.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Dilko  Encsks  hopefully  of  the  future  aucceu  of  thraerefonns 
when  tbo  "  ojlliaioa  between  official  and  elective  systems  of  goveromeDt"  shall  hava  passed 
amy. 
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by  the  second  force  mentioned  already,  tbe  epirit  of  "  collectivism  "  in 
the  rural  commune.  IP  the  despotism  of  Turtartc  knoutocracy  iiitn)- 
duced  from  the  Knst,  and  of  Teulonic  bureaucracy  imported  from  the 
West;  if  the  despotism  of  foreign  fashions  established  by  Impcnal 
decrees,  or  in  spite  of  them,  during  intermittent  attacks  of  Gallomania  ; 
if  the  reactionary  despotism  of  I'anI  and  Nicholas,  and  the  reformatory 
despotism  of  the  tn'o  Alexanders  linve  borne  bitter  fruit  in  the 
gruvth  of  the  revolutionary  idea — the  survival  of  the  coiiimuniRtic 
principle  in  the  nirul  districts  serves  as  n  jmictical  cmlmdimcnt  of  the 
same  idea,  -iTid  when  applied  to  the  totnlity  of  social  lifo,  it  is  supposed, 
may  become  the  nucleus  round  which  may  gather  the  dissipated 
molecules  of  eocietyj  dissolved  into  its  elements  iu  the  event  of  the 
Nihilistic  ngitation  provinf^to  be  successful.  In  a  cotinti^  where  niue- 
tenths  of  the  arable  land  belongs  to  the  Crown,  the  nobles  and  public 
institutions,  and  where,  as  in  Ireland,  a  popular  tradition  prevails  that 
the  land  Ucloiiga  to  the  people  (wc  belong  to  you,  they  say  to  the 
proprietors,  hut  the  land  to  us),  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  that  there 
should  be  a  strong  though  latent  tendency  toirnrds  agrarian  dissatis- 
faction. The  memory  of  complete  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
ctdtivBtors  of  the  soil,  nhich  had  still  remained  intact  less  than  three 
hundred  years  ago,  and  which  in  principle  was  restored  in  the  Act  of 
Umancipatitju,  has  iicvci'  been  entirely  effaced,  even  iu  the  darkest  ages 
of  serfdom.  The  village  Afir,  which  has  outlasted  every  form  of  tyranny 
and  s]K)liation,  as  a  co-operntive  association  of  the  peasantry  secures  • 
their  virtual  indepenclcncc,  and  preserves  within  the  community  the  idea 
of  etpial  rights  under  a  head  elected  by  thcinaclvcs,  who  exercises  parental 
authority  in  conjunction  with  the  village  parliament,  convened  in  cases  ■ 
of  emergency.  Tlic  iustilntion  has  the  advantage  of  being  primitive  iu 
ita  origin,  pntriarclial  in  discipline,  and  preservative  of  the  Bocialistic: 
element  in  rural  economy.  To  the  existence  of  this  institution,  it  is 
certain,  must  be  attributed  the  pre^^crvatiou  of  the  Russian  [>casantry 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  agricultural  systems  in  tiic  rest  of  Europe, 
in  pauperizing  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  their  consequent  expropriation 
and  degeneration  into  an  agrarian  proletariat — since  the  arable  land 
and  pastmagc  belongs  not  to  individuals,  but  arc  the  collective  property 
of  the  commune,  which  enjoys  unlimited  authority  in  making  allotments 
and  in  the  redistribution  of  the  soil.  The  Afir  forms,  in  iV.t,  an  in- 
dependent democracy,  that  is,  as  Mr.  AVallaee  observes,  in  *'  the  great 
stroughoUl  of  Ccesorian  des|iotism  and  centralized  bureaucracy  these 
village  communes,  containing  about  fivc-sixtlis  of  the  population,  are 
capital  specimens  of  representative  constitutional  government  of  the 
extreme  democratic  typo."*  And  so  we  find  frequent  expressions  simi- 
lar to  that  preserved  iu  the  prac^s  ttrbal  of  the  193,  where  one  of  the 
accused,  M.  Felix  Idanowitch,  says  that  the  "  rural  commune,  one  of  the 

*  B.  .MAi:koQri£  WitllMi^.   "RautA,"  vol-   i.   jiji.  I1K2-3;  ntid  cf.    KAitL-lHTa  utick  on 
Knaaia  in  Sjatiuia  uf  Laad>l'eciu»  tiib)ufi«(t  hy  thv  CuUlea  Club,  XV-  3^9-!t3^ 
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elements  of  our  social  lifc^  includes  the  fundamental  princ^lt  of  than- 
Heal  socialism." 

Three-eighths  of  the  soil  arc  worked  accordiDg  to  this  principle  of 
collective  property  and  associated  labour — i.e.,  on  what  might  he  oDd 
the  socialistic  principle.  But  another  factor  here  enters  into  oor  cal- 
eulations  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  force  of  the  Nihilistic  mow. 
ment.  Since  the  publication  of  the  ukaae  of  1861,  which  Ubmted 
the  serfs,  the  commune  has  become  simply  a  legalized  corporatioD,  t 
sort  of  agricultural  joint-stock  company  reaponaible,  as  a  body,  to  tbc 
landlord  for  his  rent,  and  to  the  Crown  for  its  taxes.  A  whole  nllngt 
becomes  responsible  for  tbc  rent-charge  levied  to  indemnify  the  fonm 
owners  of  the  soil  for  feudal  rights  lost  by  the  Act  of  SmandpitiaiL 
A  difficulty  here  arises  in  the  case  of  some  heads  of  families  wbo  uc 
unable  to  contribute  their  share  towards  this  liquidation  of  the  redemp- 
tion-money, which  has  become  an  additional  drag  on  the  resourcei  d 
the  soil.  Tliis  reduces  the  liberated  serf  into  a  client  depcndiog  db 
his  patron,  who  is,  in  most  cases,  one  of  the  principal  men  in  tbt 
village,  and  this  new  form  of  servitude  creates  more  bitterness  of  sjBiit 
and  becomes  a  more  dangerous  element  of  social  discontent,  tlui 
that  produced  by  the  slavery  under  the  old  masters.  And  thi 
redemption  of  dues  which,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  is  intende 
to  make  the  peasantry  collectively,  or  individually,  owners  of  the  aoi 
threatens  to  destroy  the  perpetuity  of  community  life  by  its  introductio 
of  individual  interests  and  the  rights  of  private  property  in  land.  F( 
men,  who  are  now  encouraged  to  purchase  land  by  instalments  for  co 
lective  use,  will  presently  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  tl 
Mir  in  its  distributive  office,  and  the  friction  caused  by  the  clashing  i 
private  and  collective  interests  thus  brought  about,  added  to  the  di 
appointment  occasioned  by  the  comparatively  meagre  result  of  tl 
Emancipation  Act  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasantry,  fom 
one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  discontent  in  rural  communitic 
It  opens  a  ready  entrance  to  the  introduction  of  a  Nihilistic  prop 
ganda  in  country  districts.  "With  the  growth  of  industrv,  and  t! 
consequent  withdrawal  of  more  "  hands''  into  the  towns,  the  evil  w 
grow  in  proportion,  as  in  that  case  the  agricultural  condition  of  tl 
people  will  become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  of  the  prol 
tarian  classes  in  Western  Europe,  and  so  furnish  additional  fuel  to  tl 
socialistic  agitation.  The  cry  "  Russia  for  the  Russians,"  in  the  mow 
of  Panslavist  agitators,  who,  in  this  respect,  make  common  cause  wi' 
Nihilists,  means  the  same  thing  as  the  cry, "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  amoi 
extreme  Home  Rulers  in  the  sister  island — i.e.,  systematic  alienatit 
of  the  land  from  the  proprietorsin  favour  of  the  cultivators — the  extensic 
of  the  principles  of  collective  property  beyond  the  Mir  to  other  branch 
of  industry ;  as  M.  Faucher  puta  it,  in  the  opinion  of  Russian  socialisl 
"  The  Mir  of  the  village  ....  is  only  a  stage  in  the  application  i 
the  theory  of  communism   in  land,"  the  ultimate  goal  is   a  gener 
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establishment  of  tlic  commnnc  all  over  Russia.  This  is  not  tlic  place 
for  entering  upon  the  controversy  ulietlicr  or  not  the  3/j>  iiself  is  ati 
institution  to  serve  as  the  baaia  of  social  reconstruction  in  Itussia, 
which  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  M.  dc  Lavelcvc,  wlio  quotes  Cavour'a 
saving,  reported  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  Knssian  diplomntist, — 
"  What  will  some  day  make  your  country  master  of  Kuropc  is,  not  its 
armies,  but  its  communal  system/'"  But  thus  much  it  wns  necessary  to 
mention  for  the  purpose  of  shoiring  Ibc  importance  of  the  ytir  as  a 
communistic  clement  in  the  development  of  Russian  social  life,  especially 
fts  some  of  its  modifications  brought  about  by  the  Kmancipatioii  Act 
hare  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  the  rustic  mind  that  the 
State  is  all-povcrfol  in  promoting  any  chnngcs  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people,  and  not  without  a  sly  suspicion  that,  ns  in  the  i»»l,  it 
has  aided  the  landed  gentry  in  wresting  the  land  from  its  onginal 
proprietors,  so  it  may  he  expected  at  some  future  period  to  restore  it 
freely  to  its  present  occupiers,  the  peasantry.  For  this  form  of  State- 
Socialism  has  been  cried  up  as  the  panacea  of  all  the  ills  of  llussia  hy 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  Nihilism  for  the  last  fifty  rears. 

Desidcs  these  two  confluent  feeders  of  the  Nihilistic  stream — the 
absolution  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  eommnnism  of  the 
agriculiural  regime — there  arc,  and  hare  been,  other  minor  tributaries 
to  swell  the  current  of  di»ntisfaction.  Such,  for  cicample,  as  the 
influence  of  faulty  and  vaclllaling  legislation,  and  the  malfldniiniatnition 
of  laws  good  in  themselves;  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  civil  and 
military  authorities ;  the  peculation  and  improbity  of  officials  in  the 
highest  ranks,  even  near  the  tlirone  ;  a  ruinous  system  of  finance, 
increasing  the  burdens  of  ta^xation  to  an  intolerable  degree;  the  want  of 
outlet  for  enterprise  and  talent  owing  to  the  undeveloped  condition  of 
the  country;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  inftucnces  of  a  literature 
mainly  critical  in  its  dissolvent  scepticism  and  hopeless  cynicism,  and 
the  inability  of  the  National  Church,  in  its  present  degraded  condition, 
to  excrcixc  a  healthy  restorative  infiucnec  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
nation,  lu  the  absence  of  healthy  tonic*  to  rouse  the  bulk  ai  tlic 
population  fi-om  moral  apathy  and  intellectual  lethargy,  produced  by 
centuries  of  repressive  government,  the  only  stimulants  administered  in 
the  place  are  tiic  drugs  of  fervid  Nihilism,  and  the  only  impulse  given 
to  the  awakening  spirit  of  Nationalism  comes  from  the  cntbusiaimB  of 
craxy  conspirators  in  their  fansilcal  crussde  against  the  existing  order  of 
things.  All  the  orgaiu  of  public  opinion  iu  the  Church,  iu  the  press, 
in  literature,  in  local  assemblies,  have  been  suppressed  for  a  long  time, 
partially  or  entirely,  by  a  Government  intolerant  of  criticism.  The 
coniicqucnce  of  this  has  been  that,  the  educated  classes  in  Russia  have 
been  accustomed  to  draw  their  information  from  clandestine  sources, 
and  their  iuspiration  from  tlie  lucubrations  of  a  "  subterranean  prcM." 
Hence,  the  startling  effects  of  Uerzcn's  Bell  sounding  the  alarm  in  the 

*  ^«e  at^umeoto  t»r  and  a^fkiniA,  ui  hu  H-ork  on  "  Priinitivv  PrajMrt]',"  cbkp.  iii. 
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days  of  Nicholas,  and  its  diminished  influence  as  a  popular  o^an  u 
soon  as  comparative  freedom  of  the  press  was  granted  on  the  acco- 
sion  of  Alexander  II.  Hence,  too,  the  growing  influence  of  Tiolcut 
journals,  like  the  Toc^n,  published  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Nihilists,  since  the  partial  repeal  of  that  act  of  Imperial  clemencf. 
Hence,  too,  the  sympathy  of  exasperated  public  opinion,  with  die 
utterances  of  the  wildest  among  social  iconoclasts,  and  the  tempcvair 
ascendant  of  Bakunin  as  a  popular  leader  though  the  avowed  apostle 
of  universal  anarchy  and  "  pan-destruction." 

Here  we  pause  to  inquire  into  the  guaesita  of  N^ihilism,  so  ftr  u 
they  may  he  gathered  from  the  various  utterances  of  representatiTc 
Nihilists,  or  in  the  latest  programmes  put  forth  by  authority.  "We  will 
not  weary  our  readers  with  the  thrice-told  tale  of  Bakunin's  raving 
about  "  social  amorphism/'  or  Tschemyschewsky's  ne'west  edition  of  i 
"  social  contract"  adapted  to  the  Nihilistic  creed.  This  has  been  done, 
and  slightly  overdone,  already.  Our  aim  will  be  rather  to  abstnct 
what  is  essential  to  the  doctrines  of  Nihilism,  as  far  as  it  can  be  stated 
with  anything  like  scientific  accuracy,  though  the  task  is  by  no  meam 
easy.  It  is  only  by  a  scrutinous  comparison  of  the  less  adranoed 
doctrines  of  the  opportunists  with  the  more  sweeping  programme  of 
what  we  may  term  the  Nihilist  intransigeutes,  that  we  are  able  to 
abstract  the  salient  points  of  Russian  Nihilism,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  a  distorted  caricature  of  its  aims  presented  in  descriptions  of  the 
trial-scenes  and  comments  thereupon  in  the  newspapers.  The  demand: 
of  the  moderate  party  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  removal  of  remaining 
survivals  of  feudalism  and  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  constitution; 
and,  in  addition  to  these — complete  amnesty  for-  political  offences; 
suppression  of  the  secret  police,  and  inviolability  of  the  home ;  libert; 
of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  speech  and  education  ;  religious  equality; 
autonomy  of  towns,  communes,  and  provinces;  the  control  of  public 
functionaries  by  provincial  councils ;  the  appointment  of  an  Impmal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the 
people ;  the  foundation  of  a  special  professorship  for  social  science  ii 
the  universities;  the  reduction  of  the  war  estimates;  and  the  formatioi 
of  a  new  Ministry  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  associations  on  co-operative  principles,  with  a  view  fa 
develop  the  immense  resources  of  the  country. 

The  more  advanced  party  start  with  the  negative  theory  of  a  com- 
plete subversion  of  society  as  now  constituted.  Their  programme  is:— 
No  more  monarchy,  no  more  State  religions,  no  more  landed  proprietors 
but  the  soil  to  be  as  free  as  air,  since  everyone  has  a  right  to  suste 
nance ;  no  more  armies  and  administration ;  kings,  soldiers,  pnests 
judges,  the  rich  and  the  privileged  arc  all  enemies  of  the  commonwealth 
and,  as  such,  to  be  resisted  and  exterminated ;  every  public  funetionar 
hostile  to  these  designs  is  doomed  to  die. 

A  proclamation  of   the  executive  committee,  drawn  up- shortly  afte 
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t1ic  attack  on  the  Eaipcror  bjrthc  ossassia  Solowfew,  sums  tip  the  most 
recent  demands  of  Nihilism  as  follows  :^ — A  represcutative  rtemucratic 
form  of  government ;  pcrmaucnt  parliaments,  with  full  powers  to  regulate 
all  matters  of  State ;  extciisioa  of  Kelf-gorernmcut  iu  the  provinces ; 
complete  autonomy  of  rural  communes ;  tlie  land  to  be  put  into  the 
possession  of  the  people;  means  to  be  found  for  placing  the  factoriea 
in  the  hands  of  the  ariefa,  or  artisan  guilds ;  transform ntion  of  the  army 
into  a  militia;  liberty  of  the  press,  and  iudustriul  combination. 

Here  wc  observe  a  decided  tendency  towards  moderation  and  poaitire 
propostda  in  the  latest  manifcato  of  the  parly,  lleprcsentative  gorern- 
ment  and  a  free  press,  co-operative  enterprise  aided  by  the  Slate,  local 
self-government  and  reduction  of  the  war-tax — these  are  not  unreason- 
able demands,  and  deserve  respectful  attcution  ;  nor  is  their  mtioual 
tone  less  worthy  of  respect  because  the  wilder  spirits  of  the  extreme 
Nihilist  section  professedly  regard  the-sc  measures  only  as  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  revolutionary  era,  or  because  it  is  ubrious  that  consti* 
tutional  rights  will  be  turned  into  instruments  of  popular  agitation  ro 
aa  to  render  parliamentary  government  an  engine  fur  the  Eubversiou  of 
society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  permanent  parliaments, 
with  executive  power  and  complete  autonomy  of  the  rural  communes, 
bear  a  more  suspicious  character,  suggesting  aa  they  do  an  ominous 
resemblance  to  the  Vonstituant  AsBembii/  of  178y,  and  the  Commune  of 
1870  respectively.  These  snsincions  are  hy  no  means  flllaycd  if  wc 
consider  the  methods  proposed  for  realizing  the  end  in  view — viz.,  active 
propaganda  among  the  people,  and  unremitted  protests  against  social 
abuses ;  tcrrorijiing  and  destructive  warfare  with  Government  odlciaU,  in 
order  to  undermine  the  power  of  public  authority ;  oi-gauization  of 
secret  soeieticM,  with  a  central  power  to  direct  its  movements  ;  attcuipta 
to  be  made  to  secure  to  members  of  this  society  a  position  in  high  and 
influential  branches  of  the  civil  and  military  services;  a  footing  in 
society,  as  well  aa  among  tlic  people ;  to  carry  out  secretly,  and  by  open 
participation  in  the  elections,  as  far  aa  may  be  done,  the  revolutionary 
programme* 

Such  are  the  latest  demands  of  Nihilism,  aud  the  means  suggested 
for  their  attaiumcnt.  It  remains  to  he  seen  now  what  is  the  present 
attitude  of  Rtusion  society,  high  nud  low,  towards  the  movement,  and 
what  arc  the  mcostucs  to  be  adopted  to  satisfy  the  moderate  advocates 
of  reform,  as  the  best  means  of  iliscomfiting  the  fomcntcrs  of  social 
revolution.  This  is  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question.  In  our 
endeavour  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  relying  on  the 
public  at  large  for  support  and  sympathy,  wc  cannot  lose  sig^t  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  a  sectional  or  merely  local  maitifcstation  of 
discontent,  but  that  for  the  last  ten  yeai-s  the  revolutionary  parly  has 

*  "  Ja]irlmcli  tkr  SociklwiMuucWt  undSocblpollUk."  cntn' Jsbrgsne,  EwdM  Hsl/bs, 
p.  3ii>,  tt  patn'iA.  The  object  of  SccUliaU,  it  is  sold  h#»  in  aiBbignbiuTM!ifriui|e,  1«  "to 
nlfrrt  n,  |Mtlltin»]  revniutiou  Mitii  a  view  tn  rc«t(>rr  tlii'  |>on-rr  of  thv  [icoiiIp."  Tba  woHc 
refcneil  lij  ia  tli«  nuUiuti/i.**!  "  Aiiuunl  lIu^iit'T  of  tlit;  >StKi»l  Iteuiiicnoj'  iu  Hurojw." 
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been  reinforced  from  every  grade  of  society.*  Men  and  women  of 
rank  and  position,  male  and  female  students  at  the  universities, 
professional  men  of  talent,  and  eminent  members  of  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  have  what  is  called  "  simplified"  themselves  and 
"  gone  among  the  people."  They  have  entered  the  village,  the  work- 
ahop,  the  factory,  disguised  as  national  teachers,  country  practitioners, 
and  even  as  common  labourers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  propagauda, 
disseminating  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  popular  appeals  in  every  form 
and  shape  among  the  people.  If  discovered  and  brought  before  the 
Imperial  tribunal  their  trials  often  appeared  in  the  light  of  triumphs  of 
their  party,  by  reason  of  their  own  courageous  attitude  and  the 
pusillanimous  conduct  of  their  judges.  In  reading  some  of  the  reports 
of  former  trials  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  dignity  and 
conscious  self-possessiou  of  prisoners  on  their  defence.  The  court,  ou 
the  other  hand,  unable  to  preserve  respect  for  the  laws,  permits  the 
hall  of  justice  to  be  turned  into  a  lecture-room  for  the  diffusion  of 
social  science  as  propounded  by  Nihilists,  who  give  reasons  for  the 
demolition  of  society  before  judges  appointed  for  upholding  its  laws. 
We  note  the  astonishing  phenomenon  of  the  officers  of  justice  recoiling 
before  prisoners  in  the  dock,  whilst  the  latter  pronounce  a  sweeping 
condemnation  on  a  trial  which  they  call  a  legal  farce,  and  on  which 
they  pass  sentence  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  If  the  trial  ends  in 
conviction,  and  death  or  deportation  arc  the  result,  there  are  popular 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  with  the  victims.  If  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
guilty"  is  returned,  as  in  the  case  of  Vera  Sassoulitch,  the  "  angel  of 
assassination,"  the  news  of  acquittal  is  received  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Sympathy  with  Nihilism  does  not  end  here.  Fabulous  sums  arc  spent 
in  liberating  its  adherents  from  prison,  and  in  forwarding  its 
projects.  Its  ranks  are  filled  up  by  recruits  from  every  section 
of  society.  "Aristocratic  cretins,"  who  fret  under  a  sense  of 
neglect  because  no  occupation  is  fouud  for  them  in  the  official 
ranks,  and  in  whom  enforced  idleness  has  produced  many  of  the 
evil  habits  of  a  privileged  class  without  stated  duties,  become  its 
representatives  in  the  world  of  fashion.  The  road  has  always 
been  easy  in  times  of  civil  commotion  from  high-bred  dissipation  to 
socialistic  conspiracies  from  Catiline  to  Philip  Egalite.  The  miserable 
condition  of  the  inferior  country  gentry,  as  described  by  Gogol  in  his 
"  Dead  Souls,"  or  by  Tourg^nief  in  his  "  Sketches  of  a  Sportsman," 
their  ignorant  brutality,  reckless  self-indulgence,  and  hopeless  insol- 
vency, ruined  as  many  have  been  since  by  the  effects  of  emancipa- 
tion, inclines  them   to  grovelling    discontent.     The  mercantile  classes, 

•  This  appc&n  from  tUe  following  cxtrncts  taken  from  the  letter  of  the  Tiint»  correspon- 
dent refemng  to  the  lost  trial  of  Nthiliats,  aad  dated  St.  Peterebnrg,  Noveiul>er  10.    Auiods 

" nd 


Bitlitch,  doctor;  Sc^  Ivanoff,  a  major's  daughter;  Uriaznovoi,  peasant  woman;  and 
Figner,  gentlewoman. 
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(lcs|M5cd  hy  their  euperion,  and  envied  hy  tlieir  iDferion,  distrusted 
by  both,  maintaiu  iu  tlictr  isolation  the  character  of  meaDiiefii  and 
mediocrity  ascribed  by  Guizot  to  the  bourgeois  of  the  Coatincnt  iu ' 
thr  first  struggles  of  civiciani,  because,  like  him,  they  hare  hut  ijuito 
lately  emerged  from  feudal  senitudc,  and  hence  Ikcbiuc  tacit  (tup- 
porters  of  the  nould-be  destroyers  of  a  society  which  assigns  to  the 
trader  an  intoterublu  jicaitiuD.  The  Russian  peasant  in  bis  profound 
aversion  fur  labour,  brutalized  by  iiiteioperancc,  with  the  oimtiinf;  of 
Caliban,  and  not  without  a  touch  of  his  impish  malice,  displays  already 
signs  of  iutercst  iu  the  agrarian  chimeras  of  his  Nihilist  tcachcra,  and 
sings  their  revolutiouary  songs.  'Flic  factorj-  lalx>urcrs,  who  are  scarcely 
to  be  disttuguishtMl,  as  a  sc]Ktrutc  class,  from  the  peasantry,  have  alrcaily 
made  some  approaches  toirards  the  discontented  artisans  in  the  centres  of 
.  industry,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  eonjunctiou  with  the  students, 
have  made  opposition  to  their  employers  and  the  public  authori- 
ties. .Strikes  and  nianifi%t<M.'4  arc  of  more  frequent  uocnrrencc  than 
they  uscil  to  be.  The  Univenities,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  Colleges 
of  Surgeons,  nud  even  the  National  Schools — i.e.,  all  the  organs  of 
education  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  both  secular  and  sacred — have 

I  become  hotbeds  of  Nihilistic  agitation. 
UcligiouK  dissenters   exasperated   by  the  intolerant  persecutions  or 
extortions  of  the  State  Church,  give  an  unpronounced  but   unmistakable 
countenance  to  the  morcmcat.     Jews,  a  naturally  cautious  bodv,  irri- 
tatctl  by  |K!tty  oppression,  avenge  themselves  on  society  in  becoming 
col|iortcura  of  incendiary  pamphlets  as  pedlars  iu  the  country,  or  take 
a  more  prominent  position — like  Goldeubcrg,  condemned  in  the  last  trial, 
I  and  others  tried  at  Odessa  some  time  ago — according  to  their  station 
and  educational  adraatngcs.      Tolitieal  matcouteuts  from  the  numeraus 
snbjcct-mccs,  European  and  Asiatic,  join  the  llirong  of  agitators,  whilst 
B  mixed  multitude  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  those  who,  in  the 
words  of  0   Kasstan  prince,  "  ha\-c  nothing  in   their  heads,  and  those 
who  have  nothing  in  their  pockets,"  readily  accept  a  programme  which 
^  promises  a  radical  change  in  the  order  of  tilings,  and  many  of  them, 
■  exasperated  by  hardships  and  hopeless  des[)air,  pursue  the   object  of 
'     social  demolition    with  the  blind  fatalism  of  oriental   iconoclasts,   and 
the  frantic  fanaticism  of  mystic  devotees.     If  unUed  what  tbcy  expect  to 
happen  iu  the  event  of  their  Buocccding,  they  readily  reply:   "  Soricty 
cannot  perish;   the  social  slate   whieli    will   rirc  in   the  place  of  that 
^we  arc  about  to  desti-oy  cunnut  be  worse   than  what  already  exists. 
BPcriah,  therefore,  the  Hussia  of  the  Romanoffs  I"     They  are   like   an 
~  array  marching  under  cover  of  ni^ht.     Their  niOJtt  powerful  allies  are 
the  oliscuraatist  policy  of  an  absolute  govcmmeuf.,  the  sinister  jirocccd-, 
ing»  of  the  secret  service,  the  mysteries  of  Coprt  intrigues,  and  the  barely 
concealed  rcnality  of  the  public  services.     Since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  the  struggle   has  hi*cn  going  ou  with  more  or  less  intensity 
between  liberalism  and  agrarianisin  on  the  one  hond  aud  imperialism 
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and  landlordism  on  the  other.  Of  late  this  eeething  state  of  social 
discontent  has  been  aggravated  by  the  exactions  of  the  tax-gatherer  and 
the  recrmting-Bergeantj  to  fill  up  by  subscriptions  and  conscriptions  of 
money  and  men  the  gaps-  in  the  military  coatingent  and  the  empty 
regimental  cash-box.  The  result  of  the  action  and  interaction  of  these 
various  forces  in  society  has  been  a  most  serious  disturbance  of  Bocial 
equilibrium,  threatening  almost  a  societary  disruption ;  and  the  popular 
excitement  has  been  heightened  by  the  turmoil  of  actual,  and  the  vision 
of  potential,  wars  of  conquest  conjured  up  before  the  Russian  mind  l^ 
means  of  Panslavonic  agitation. 

Such  is  the  force  and  fervour  of  the  movement.  Kihilism  is  a  term 
connoting  every  form  of  social  dissatisfaction,  and  every  variety  of 
Utopian  aspiration.  Federalists  and  constitutionalists,  collectivists  and 
anarchists,  political  radicals  and  positive  doctrinaires,  social  philan- 
thropists and  communistic  agitators — all  these  follow  its  banners  and 
contribute  each  his  own  share  towards  the  feverish  excitement  of  a 
nation  ''with  a  career  before  it."  It  is  a  state  of  miod  peculiar  to  the 
youthful  development  of  the  Russian  people,  as  Herzen  puts  it.  The 
intoxication  of  new  ideas,  the  disturbing  influences  of  wild  dreams  of 
expansion,  and  the  impetuosity  of  youth,  ready  to  pull  down  all  obstruc- 
tions to  the  immediate  realization  of  daring  expectations,  form  part  of 
the  organic  convulsions  in  that  state  of  development.  The  disorder 
wilt  pass  away  in  due  course  of  time  if  the  body  politic  be  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  strain,  and  premature  decay  is  provided  against  by 
suitable  remedies  and  the  inherent  vigour  of  constitution.  Youthfvd 
errors  are  not  always  fatal.  Sobriety  and  calm  self-possessiou  may  be 
expected  to  follow  the  "  Sturm  und  Thang"  period  of  nations.  And 
what  are  the  measures  to  bring  this  about  ?  In  the  development  of 
animal  hfe,  degeneration  in  some  instances  forms  an  important  factor 
to  bring  about  what  is  called. "  simplicative  evolution,"  whereby  some 
organs  become  "simplified"  instead  of  becoming  differentiated,  as  in 
the  cose  of  parasites.  So,  too,  the  parasitical  nature  of  Russian 
civilization  has  produced  a  certain  amount  of  temporary  degeneration 
in  her  national  development.  But  such  simplification,  we  are  assured 
by  an  eminent  scientist,*  uJtimately  serves  the  purpose  of  progressive 
evolution.  This,  we  think,  may  be  expected  in  Russia  with  its  robust 
nature  and  latent  powerful  resources  of  self-development.  But  that 
will  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  conditions,  and  contingen- 
cies which  are  too  numerous  to  be  meutioned  here.  We  may  mention 
a  few  of  the  measures  to  bring  about  a  gradual  and  effectual  transfor- 
mation in  the  simplified  or  retarded  organs  which  tend  to  degenera- 
tion, in  other  wordsj  those  organic  forces  of  society — liberty  of  speech; 
fair  and  progressive  representation,  preparing  the  way  for  self-govern- 
ment; differentiation  in  ^tive  system;  a  complete  separation 
of  Icgi'               "id  exec  s;  and  an  entire  abandonment  of 

•  "E  terin"Dar'      "  p.  61  and  aute. 
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tlic  prcscut  plan  of  couferriag  collateral  pofrcrs  ou  tlic  bureaucracy 
unci  elective  assemblies,  which  iuvariably  results  in  the  superior  power 
of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Political  reforms,  said  tlie  aged  Tonrgeoier,  iu  March  last  year,  at 
a  banquet  ^veu  iu  hia  honour  hy  the  students  of  the  llu&siaa  capital, 
is  the  only  safe  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  Nihilism. 
*'  There  is  only  one  way,"  he  added,  "  to  pierce  the  clouds ;  we  want 
nothing  else  in  order  that  the  miasmatic  vapours  may  be  dispelled,  and 
Nihilism  be  hurled  back  into  nothingness — that  one  ray  of  light  is  the 
Constitution."  But  the  introduction  of  a  Coustttutional  Government 
for  a  colossal  Empire  like  Ruma,  consisting  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
nationalities,  some  of  whom  are  only  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  is 
not  by  any  means  as  easy  a  task  as  some  writers  on  the  subject  seem 
to  imagine.  But  gradual  emancipation,  and  progressive  liberal  reforms, 
with  a  view  of  finally  establishing  local  autonomy  and  federal  union,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Huogarian  Monarchy,  may  perhaps  solve  the 
difficulty  in  the  course  of  time.  The  establishment  of  some  sort  of 
representation  with  consultative,  if  not  legislative,  power  at  first  would 
enable  the  nation  to  declare  its  mind,  and  the  Government  to  put 
itself  in  right  relation  with  the  people.  Homeopathic  doses  of  the 
elixir  of  freedom  judiciously  administered  during  the  present  transition 
period  of  structural  dcrclopmout  might  later  ou  be  followed  up  by  a 
more  vigorous  treatment,  and  bo  the  threatening  danger  of  political 
anarchy  and  social  disorganization  may  be  averted. 

But  more  is  reiiiiired  by  way  of  Roeial  reforms.  Among  these  ore 
judicial  reforms  in  a  country  where  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is 
almost  unknown,  and  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  body  of  legal 
functionaries  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  together  with  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Third  Section.  Closely  connected  with  law  reforms 
arc  an  improved  system  of  finance  aud  taxation  Ui  relieve  induatiy  of 
its  burdens  and  to  give  a  stimulus  to  commercial  enterprise  and  the 
growth  of  a  prosperous  middle  class.  This  would  diminish  by  degrees 
the  present  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for  a  number  of  turbulent 
spirits  who  swell  the  ranks  of  Nihilism.  But  to  render  these  material 
improvements  effectual  they  must  be  accompanied  (some  would  say  pro- 
ccdc4l)  by  a  moral  and  mental  elevatiou  of  all  classes  of  society  by 
means  of  educational  reforms.  For  the  discipline  of  character,  aud  the 
creation  of  idea!  views  of  life,  are  the  foundation  of  social  progress. 
Since  the  daya  of  Nicholas  education  has  becu  retrogressive  and  rcstric- 
ti%"e,  and  the  nnfrecdom  of  the  educational  r^giuic  has  avenged  itself  in 
the  illicit  indulgence  of  intellectual  license  among  the  /(?«iiewe  dorie*  of 
Eu»ia.  At  the  same  time  the  inadequacy  of  middle-class  education 
as  au  equipment  for  the  practical  business  of  life  has  produced  among 
large  numbers,  who   snffer  from   it,   disappointment,  irritation,  and  a 

t  revolt  against  society.f 
•  "  ]{ii«iliu)il  tor  unt!  afioli  dein  Kr:ege,"  ]j.  '.l~  aii'l  [>.  lOI. 
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To  counteract  the  psychological  tendencies  of  the  Slave  mind,  nngo- 
larlj  sensitive  to  the  seductire  influences  of  grand  inisfy  conccftioni, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  inclined  to  indolence  and  melancholy  dgection- 
to  counteract  the  evil  consequences  of  an  unhealthy  development  d 
spiritual  forces^  such  as  materialistic  and  pessimistic  views  of  life,  vliici 

r-  sap  the  foundations  of  society — the  moral  engiueer  must  precede  tk 

social  reformer.  For  that  poisoned  condition  of  the  educated  Rdssiib's 
mind  which  the  great  novelist  paints  so  vividly  in   "  Vapour,"  there  ii 

u  no  other  antidote  hut  the  revival  of  an  ethical  fervour  by  ideal  vienof 

life,  and  an  appeal  to  the  higher  aspirations  of  youth  by  means  rf 
generous  and  elastic  forms  of  education.     The  methods  hitherto  par- 

J  sued  have  landed  them  in  the  arid  void  of  blank  negation,  and  vlut 

d  follows  ? 

"II  n'est  point  de  vcrtus,  da  de  vices, 
Sola  tigre,  w  tu  peux.     Pourva  qne  tu  joaiaaes. 
Via,  D'impute  comment  pour  nnir  n'importe  od." 

No,  replies  the  believer  in  "  august  anticipations" — 

"Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  fann,  the  aenaual  fesat 
Move  upwards,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  Uger  die." 

There  are  not  wanting  among  the  Russian  people  these  instincts  (rf 
a  higher  destiny  and  the  latent  forces  of  moral  and  mental  rcgencrati(Hi. 
It  will  depend  on  the  measures  and  the  men  in  the  responsible  plica 
of  high  office  to  draw  out  the  youth  of  Russia  from  the  mist  of  mate- 
rialistic self-indulgence,  and  so  to  reduce  the  chaos  of  self-contradiction 
in  social  life  to  order  and  harmony,  thus  removing  social  discord  in 
resuscitating  social  virtue  with  a  growing  spirit  of  self- reverence  and 
self-control.  Much  must  he  left  to  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae  in 
gradually  elimiuatiDg  the  retarding  effects  of  Asiatic  despotism,  auto- 
cratic officialism,  and  the  corroding  influences  of  philosophical  scepticism. 
But  much,  too,  will  depend  on  the  effects  of  wise  and  liberal  legislation 
and  a  judicious  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  alternatives  are 
reform  or  revolution,  the  reconciliation  of  liberty  and  law  by  slow 
stages  of  evolution,  or  the  continued  antagonism  between  the  pro- 
gressive and  retrogressive  parties  ending  in  what  Nihilists  call  "  social 
liquidation." 

Emerson  somewhere  speaks  of  social  reformers  who  iu  their  pessimistic 
views  of  life  in  the  disorganized  democracj'  of  the  United  States  believe 
"  that  the  defects  of  so  many  perverse  and  so  many  frivolous  people 
who  make  up  society  arc  organic,  and  society  is  a  hospital  of  incurables." 
AVe  are  inclined  to  take  a  less  desponding  view  of  Russian  affairs. 
Either  with  newly  infused  hopes  and  increased  liberties,  with  a  higher 
civilization  among  the  masses,  and  a  more  bracing  culture  among  the 
higlicr  classes,  the  partition  wall  of  caste-systems  will  bo  evcntiially 
broken  down,  and  sclf-devclopmcnt  from  within  will  cause  the  nation 
to  expand  and  to  recover  from  its  impaired  growth  after  a  complete 
elimination  of  existiug  impediments.     Or  the  working  of  peat-np  forces 
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in  the  subterranean  volcano  will  culminate  in  a  powerful  eruption, 
-similar  to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolntion,  and  after  a  short 
season  of  vandalism  and  barbaric  destructiveness  society  will  recover ; 
but,  it  may  be  hoped,  without  passing  through  the  same  long  tedious 
process  of  reorganization  as  in  France  during  the  post-revolutionary 
period.  And  for  this  reason,  that  the  morphological  development  of 
Russia  into  a  constitutional  State  may  be  expected  to  transpire  in  a 
quick  succession  of  events  when  once  the  impulse  is  given.  This  rapidity 
of  movement  is  peculiar  to  the  history  of  new  States  like  Russia.  For 
here  wc  may  expect  the  operation  of  the  biological  law  prevailing  in  the 
•organic  world,  according  to  which  the  genesis  of  tlie  individual  is  a  short 
and  rapid  recapitulation  of  that  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  by 
means  of  heredity  and  adaptation.  Russia  may  still  be  considered  in  this 
stage  of  embryonic  evolution  which  precedes  the  birth  of  a  free  nation, 
but  passing  rapidly  through  those  stages  which  it  has  taken  centuries 
of  slow  development  to  accomplish  in  that  family  of  European  nations 
to  which  she  has  been  affiliated,  and  from  which  she  has  received  her 
-civilization  by  inlieritancc  and  adaptation. 

"Which  of  the  two  alternatives  will  be  chosen  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  predict.  The  present  dejection  of  Nihilism,  and  the  conciliatory 
measures  adopted  of  late  by  the  Imperial  Government  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  symptoms  of  a  peaceful  solntion.  In  either  case,  the 
present  crisis  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the"  history  of  national  life 
an  Russia. 

MORITZ  Ka'.fmann, 
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VILLAGE   LIFE   IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


"T^  PLURIBUS  UNUM  is  the  motto  of  the  United  States,  and  it 
-^-^  describes  the  country  more  aceurately  than  those  who  adopted 
it  conld  hare  anticipated.  It  is  not  only  one  State  made. up  of  many, 
but  it  is  one  nation  made  up  of  many  races.  No  such  mingling  of 
various  races  has  ever  taken  place  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  also  one  country  in  Trhich  may  he  found  all  climates  and  all 
stages  of  civilization.  There  is  one  Government,  with  all  forms  of  social 
life  and  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  customs.  New  Eng- 
land has  always  been  the  centre  of  that  Anglo-Saxon  iufiuence  which 
has  thus  far  dominated  all  others,  and  has  been  gradually  assimilating 
all  foreign  elements  to  itself.  Up  to  thirty  years  ago  the  progress  of 
uniBcation  was  sure  and  steady.  Since  that  time  the  flood  of  immigra- 
tion, and  the  expansion  of  the  settled  territory  of  the  Union,  has  made 
the  work  more  difficult  and  the  result  less  certain.  Foreign  influences 
have  re-ncted  to  some  extent  upon  New  England  itself ;  hut,  on  the  other 
band,  the  great  middle  States  and  many  of  the  western  have  come 
to  be  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  New  England  ideas,  that  the 
prospect  is  perhaps  as  hopeful  as  ever. 

The  mother  country  (why  do  we  always  say  the  mother  country  while 
the  Germans  know  only  a  father  land  ?)  has  every  reason  to  be  interested 
in  everything  that  pertains  to  New  England.  Forty  years  ago  the 
people  were  of  purer  English  blood  than  those  of  any  county  in 
England.  They  were  all  descended  from  the  families  who  came 
here  from  1620  to  1650.  Since  1840  there  has  been  a  large  Irish 
immigration,  but  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  very  little 
intermarriage  bctv  i  ar  English  families.     There  ha» 

been   an   occasit  Huguenot  blood   in  a  few 

families,  but  no*'  >1  influence.     Tlie  popula- 
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tion  is  thorougliljr  Knglisli,  anil  spenVs  the  l^nglish  language  vitli 
more  purity  than  the  romnion  people  of  any  part  of  Kngland.  Two 
hvndre^l  years,  with  a  totally  different  environment  from  that  of  the 
old  conntry,  has  somen-hat  modified  or  ditfercntiatcd  the  New  Eng- 
lander ;  hut  it  in  questionable  whether  he  does  not  l«nr  more  resem- 
blance to  our  common  ancestors  than  does  the  KngHshman  of  to-day. 
The  "  pilgrim  fathers/'  whose  portraits  are  carefully  preserved,  certainly 
had  more  of  the  Yankee  than  the  Joliu  Bull  in  their  faces.  As  to 
menial  development,  the  English  Bible  and  the  English  classic's  are  our 
common  iuheritauce,  and  the  later  English  literature  has  been  as  nidely 
read  here  as  there. 

A'illage  life  in  New  England  is  a  study  of  special  interest,  because  it 
is  a  type  uf  village  life  wherever  New  England  ideas  arc  duminant, 
because  it  ia  the  real  life  nf  the  people  of  New  England,  and  because 
it  practically  illustratcK  the  social  progrcsa  of  the  euuntr)'.  I  wan  bom 
in  a  New  Kngtnnd  village,  and  have  just  relumed  to  it  after  having^ 
spent  half  my  life  iu  EnroiK.  Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  very  small 
Tillage>  bnilt  on  two  Atrcct.s,vhich  crossed  at  right  angles,  and  gave  (ho 
name  of  Tfie  Four  Corners  to  the  village;  but  the  township  was  large, 
and  had  five  thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  generally  engaged  in 
farming,  altltough  Ihrre  were  five  or  eii  Bmall  factories  and  funincca  in 
difTerent  \)aris  of  the  township,  and  many  of  the  furmoni  devoted  a 
portion  of  thdr  lime  to  making  nails  at  small  forgca  at  their  own 
bouses.  The  townahip  waa  divided  into  pari&hcSj  each  with  its  cbiircb, 
parsonage,  and  gleW,  of  tlie  Congregational  onler,  as  this  was  the  tdd 
Established  Church  of  Atassaehusctla  ;  but  the  Bnptists  bad  invaded  the 
territory  and  had  a  strong  ehureh,  the  only  one  in  the  lillugc,  as  tbc 
parish  church  was  two  miles  away,  li  was  oho  divided  into  some 
twenty  school  districts,  each  one  of  which  had  its  school-house,  a  small 
one-story  wooden  building,  oflen  in  the  midst  of  the  wood^,  in  tthieh 
there  was  always  a  school  in  winter  with  a  male  teacher,  and  generally 
for  three  months  in  summer  with  a  female  teacher.  In  the  village  was 
an  "  academy,"  which  fitted  stndcnt«  for  cnllegc,  and  also  gave  a  higher 
education  to  girls.  All  the  schools  were  for  both  sexes.  The  common 
schools  were  free  to  all,  and  the  districts  compelled  by  law  to  maintain 
them  by  general  taiation.  The  instniction  w!i.<t  sometime«  good  and 
sometimes  inferior,  but  the  teachers  bnd  to  pass  an  examination  by  a 
town  committee  before  they  could  teach,  and  ineompctcnt  ones  who 
;d  this  ordeal   were  not  nnfreqncntly  turned  out  of  doors  by  their 

jolars.  The  teachers  were  generally  yonng  men  from  the  colleges, 
who  tanght  a  few  months  in  the  year  to  earn  money  for  their  own 
eincation,  and  many  of  the  district-school  tcacbcra  have  since  become 
the  most  distinguished  men  in  America.  They  generally  "  boarded 
roand,"  each  family  in  the  district  entertaining  them  in  turn.  Their 
influence  was  often  very  great ;  they  came  from  the  ontside  world  : 
they  introduced  a  new  element  of   life  into  the  farmcra'  families,  and 
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generally  exerted  au  inspiriag  influence  over  their  scholars.      Not  a  feir 
young  men  found  the  best  of  wives  in  these  back-country  school- houses. 
The  practical  disadvantage  of  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  was  rerj 
much  less  than  might   have  been  anticipated ;  and,  on  the  whole,   I 
believe  that  those  old  schools  were  quite  equal  to  the  more  pretentious 
■and  costly  ones  of  the  present  day.     They  had  one  supreme  advantage. 
They  did  not  educate  children  into  a  distaste  for  work ;  nor  teach  every 
fanner's  son  to  desert  his  home  as   soon  as  he  was  his  own    master. 
They  made  scholars  of  the  cleverer  boys,  and  inspired  them  to  push  on 
to  the  college  and  the  university.     They  gave  a  practical  education  to 
all.     They  developed  individuality  aud  independence  of  character.      I 
remember   the   years   that  I  spent   in    such    a   school   with  unmixed 
pleasure. 

The  church  and  the  school-house  were  the  corner-stones  of  New 
England  society.  Next  to  these  was  the  "  town-house."  This  was  a 
venerable  and  ugly  wooden  building,  painted  yellow,  and  full  of  narrow 
high  straight-backed  benches.  Here  the  "  town  meetings  "  were  held, 
and  they  were  the  delight  of  my  boyhood.  This  was  the  school  of 
government  and  political  science.  Town  government  in  America  is 
purely  democratic,  and  is  the  unit  in  our  system,  the  State  govei*nment 
being  carried  on  by  representatives  from  the  towns,  and  the  Central 
government  by  representatives  from  the  States.  All  the  citizens  meet 
annually  in  the  town-house  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  town,  to  decide 
upon  the  taxes  nnd  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  and  to  elect  ofiBcers. 
Here  is  absolute  equality,  and  in  those  old  days  I  heard  debates  on 
■political  economy  and  questions  of  government  which'  have  influencp^d 
^my  life.  Long-winded  speeches  were  not  tolerated,  but  there  was  a 
continual  fire  of  ideas,  facts,  and  fun.  The  language  was  generally 
rough  and  uncouth — the  jokes  were  broad  and  homely,  but  they  came 
from  men  who  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  understood  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Outside  there  was  always  a  sort  of  fair,  with 
booths  for  the  sale  of  food  and  drinks.  Nothing  rivalled  the  town 
ineetings  in  my  eyes,  except  the  annual  "  muster,"  when  the  militia  of 
the  county  went  into  camp  every  autumn  for  a  few  days  of  exercise. 
This  was  a  holiday  for  the  whole  country  round,  and  combined  the 
pomp  of  war  with  the  gaieties  of  a  fair.  Gunpowder  and  brilliant 
uniforms  always  turn  the  heads  of  country-people,  and  officers  on  horse- 
back are  always  heroes — to  boys  at  least.  Tbe  militia  was  popular  at 
that  time,  and  kept  up  by  law.  The  people  were  proud  of  it,  and 
believed  it  to  be  invincible;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  since  we  hare 
had  our  experience  of  real  war,  the  militia  has  fallen  into  discredit,  and 
there  are  now  hardly  troops  enough  in  al!  Massachusetts  to  quell  a 
serious  riot. 

The  only  other  public  places  in  the  village  were  the  taverns  and 
'"  stores."  These  country  stores  sold  everything — they  were  curiosity 
^hops,  combining  all  branches  of  business  in  one  small  room^  and  in  the 
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evcuiug  they  were  common  places  of  resort,  where  men  met  to  discuss 
the  politics  of  the  day,  nnd  to  drink.  Drinking  M-as  iinivcrsnl,  and  I 
liaTc  ciamined  old  account  hooks  which  show  that  even  the  Congre- 
gatioual  mmistcrs  could  not  have  a  meeting  without  consuming  rum  hy 
the  gallon.  Nothing  could  be  done  without  rum,  and  of  course 
drunkcuueaa  was  the  most  prevalent  vice,  and  liquor-selling  the  most 
profitable  husiueas.  In  those  day«  ncWH[>aper8  wcrc  few,  and  the  mania 
for  travelling,  which  has  seined  upon  the  present  age,  was  unknown. 
Then  men  were  horn,grew  old, and  died,  without  going  beyond  their  native 
vilhigc.  Mail  coaches,  witli  four  and  soraetimej)  six  horees,  pii»sed 
through  the  village  every  day,  liiit  postage  was  very  hi;;h,  and  letters 
were  almost  as  few  as  the  newspapers.  But  the  few  weekly  puijcrs 
which  were  taken  were  edited  with  ability,  attd  were  carefully  read  and 
fully  diAcnsEcd  through  the  long  winter  evcuings  around  tlic  stove  of 
the  fltorc.  As  the  glass  went  round  thoec  discussions  often  became  very 
violent,  and  sonictimea  ended  in  blows.  1  very  well  remember  one  of 
the  MgC8  who  presided  over  these  uightly  meetings — a  lean,  lank, 
lanterD-jawcd  old  man,  with  lung  hair  and  shabby  clothes,  who  sal  with 
hU  elbuwH  on  his  knees  and  chewed  tobacco,  but  who  was  a  man  of 
considerable  wealth,  with  a  very  clear  head  and  a  woiulcrfiil  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  This  was  the  Ktrong  point  of  the  village  poliLicianet 
of  thow  days,  who  read  few  books  or  papers,  but  who  studied  men  and 
knew  how  to  influence  them. 

There  wri*,  of  course,  a  social  life  in  the  village  (piite  apart  from 
these  unique  symposia.  There  were  evening  parties,  dances  and  tea* 
drinkings,  to  sny  nothing  of  corn-husking  and  quilting  bees,  singing 
schools  and  spelling  mutches,  where  tbc  young  people  "did  their 
conrting."  In  some  of  those  there  Mas  no  little  form  and  ceremony, 
very  much  after  the  old  Knglisb  fBshion«i.  Others  were  more  free,  and 
ended  in  fun  and  frolic.  But  there  was  always  a  certain  Puiitau 
reserve  in  tlic  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  hashfulncss  wns  characteriHtie 
of  iKJih.  Kvery  New  England  hoy  grew  up  with  a  profound  reupcct 
for  woman ;  and  sexual  immorality  was  very  rare.  In  fact,  at  that 
time  crime  wns  almo»t  unknown  in  the  nlluge,  and  no  one  thought  of 
locking  his  door  at  night — a  singular  fact,  considering  the  amount  of 
dniukcnnesx. 

Tlic  »tyle  of  liviug  in  the  village  was  very  simple.  The  houses  were 
all  of  wooil,  and  in  general  they  were  rather  scantily  furnished,  although 
in  many  hou^ics  llic  furniture  was  of  solid  mahogany,  and  handcfl  dowii 
from  one  generation  to  another.  'Hie  host  raoms  were  seldom  nscd  or 
even  opened.  There  were  no  stoves  or  grates — nothing  but  open  wood- 
fires  ;  nnd  tl.e  churches  were  never  warmc<l,  even  in  mid-winter.  The 
•piuniDg-nhccI  and  Icom  were  still  in  use,  and  the  people  ate  but  little 
beyond  what  they  raised  upon  thcjr  o«ii  farms.  There  was  no  market 
in  the  village,  hut  ihcrc  was  a  bntchrr  nho  occasionally  sold  meat  from 
hi«  cart  thr(  ugh  the  town.     The  people  « ere  temperate  in  eating,  if 
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not  iu  driDking.  In  the  midst  of  thia  simplicity  of  life  there  was 
little  culture  and  rcfiuement.  There  were  gentlemen  and  ladiea  insoi 
of  these  farm-houses  who  would  have  done  honour  to  anj  society  in  t 
world ;  who  knew  how  to  cultivate  the  fields  or  to  make  butter  ai 
cheese,  but  who  could  read  Greek  and  Latin, and  sometimes  Hebrew;  ire 
familiar  with  English  literature,  with  theology  and  politics,  as  well 
with  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  refined  society.  And  they  d 
not  feel  lost  or  lonely  in  their  country  homes,  as  they  might  now 
this  age  of  universal  locomotion. 

The  village  to-day  is  as  characteristic  a  New  England  village  as 
was  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  bclougs  now  to  the  modern  N^ew  Englaii 
and  not  to  the  olden  time,  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  for  the  purpose 
illustrating  more  fully  the  social  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
is  now  B  railway  centre.  In  place  of  the  few  scattered  houses  on  ti 
streets,  there  is  a  population  of  more  than  3,000,  with  shops,  marke 
and  almost  all  the  conveniences  of  a  city.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  t 
streets  are  watered,  and,  although  the  liouses  are  still  all  of  wood,  the 
are  some  buildings  of  no  little  architectural  merit.  Many  of  t 
streets  are  ornamented  with  beautiful  trees,  and  most  of  the  hom 
have  trees  and  gardens  about  them.  There  is  no  regular  place 
amusement,  but  the  large  and  beautiful  town-hall  is  almost  eonstaul 
in  use  for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  also  various  clubs  aad  societii 
All  summer  there  is  a  weekly  promenade  concert  iu  one  of  the  stree 
and  during  the  winter  in  the  town-hall.  There  is  everywhere 
appearaDcc  of  great  material  prosperity,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
is  not  a  family  in  the  village  poor  enough  to  need  charitable  aid.  Ev 
the  Irish  families  arc  not  poor.  But  there  is  much  that  is  peculiar  a 
worthy  ot  consideration  in  this  material  growth.  It  is  remarkable  tl 
the  population  of  the  whole  township  has  increased  during  this  peri 
only  about  25  per  cent.,  and  that  while  land  in  the  village  has  risen 
value  1,000  per  cent,  in  other  parts  of  the  town  it  is  worth  no  mo 
and  in  many  cases  much  less,  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  A  farm 
200  acres,  two  miles  from  the  village,  may  now  be  purchased  for  mii 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  buildings  upon  it.  The  amount  of  fore 
land  has  increased  at  least  25  per  cent.,  and  many  houses  have  be 
moved  bodily  from  the  farms  into  the  village.  At  the  same  time  tl 
the  farmers  have  been  moving  from  their  farms  into  the  village,  all 
the  old  mauufactories  have  died  a  natural  death.  The  cotton  factor 
were  too  small  to  compete  with  those  at  Lowell  and  Fall  River.  T 
furnaces  could  not  compete  with  those  in  England  and  Pennsylvan 
Wrought  nails  were  superseded  by  those  made  by  machinery,  and  coi 
petition  destroyed  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  T 
valuable  water-power  iu  the  town  now  works  but  a  single  mill,  and  tl 
is  a  new  one  for  woollen  goods.  Steam  factories  have  been  erected 
the  village  for  shoes,  hats,  needles,  and  boxes,  but  the  value  of  the  goo 
manufactured  is  not  greater  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.     Onee  outsii 
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tbc  villftjje,  the  ruined  milU  atid  dcstcrtcd  furtna  speak  rather  of  decaf 
than  of  prosiwrity.  In  many  parts  of  New  KugUud  the  IrisU  hare 
come  la  and  occupied  the  old  fnrma,  but  here  the  rocky  sail  ftccma  to  be 
unattractive  evert  to  them.  The  fariuent  who  are  leC^  are  now  bcgiiuung 
to  devote  thumselvcii  to  the  production  of  fruit,  vegutablc^i,  aud  other 
things,  whicli  liud  a  ready  market  iu  the  neighbouriug  cities,  while  they 
buy  their  coni  from  the  West.  In  this  way  they  can  live  with  comfort, 
although  they  would  probably  all  be  glad  to  sell  their  faroi^s  aud  more 
into  tlic  village. 

The  people  of  the  village  seem  to  be  industrious,  for  there  are  no 
idle  men  Nceu  iu  the  streets,  and  it  is  dithcult  to  find  au  extra  labourer 
when  one  is  needed.  Kver}*  oue  seeuia  to  live  iu  comparative  luxury, 
although  there  ia  not  a  mau  in  the  town  worth  £20,000  sterling,  aud 
very  few  worth  j£5,000.  A  very  large  number  of  fnniilics  keep  n  horse 
uiid  carriage,  and  thei'e  are  four  ttourishiiig  stables  which  let  liorsea  by 
the  hour.  Kvery  one  ia  well  dressed,  and  I  think  there  ars  few  houses 
where  meat  is  not  eaten  twice  a  day — few  where  the  floors  are  not 
earpeted  and  the  rooms  well  furnished  with  expensive  furniture.  A 
d  average  house  rents  for  .illO  sterling  a  year,  but  most  of  them  are 
iwued  by  their  occupantis.  The  taxes  amount  to  one  and  one-quarter 
^per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  projjerty,  but  a 
skilled  labourer  worth  a  thousand  pounds  can  pay  his  annual  tax  by 
sixteen  to  eighteen  days'  labour.  The  only  sufferers  from  the  taxation 
arc  those  who  own  unproductive  real  estate,  aud  are  not  labourers. 
^These  are  very  few.  There  is  a  aaviugs  bank  in  the  town,  irhicli  luu 
been  cstahluthed  only  a  few  yeui's,  but  its  dcposilti  nmonut  tu  i;65,000 
sterling,  and  large  amounts  are  known  to  be  deposited  in  out-of-town 
banks.  The  toira  has  uo  debt  of  any  couBcqucnco.  So  far  as  Us 
material  prusprrity  is  conccnicd,  Euro[K!an  socialists  could  hardly  dream 
•of  a  higher  ideul.  No  rich,  nu  poor,*  uo  tyrannical  landlords  ormanu- 
faeturcrs,  and  uo  oppressed  labourers  ;  but  all  enjoying  everything  that 
i»  essential  to  human  de\'elopnient.  All  this  csists,  howe.\Tr,  without 
the  overthi-ow  of  cither  the  Church  or  the  State  j  and  inBdcl  beer- 
driukiug  German  reformers  might  be  surprised  to  learu  that  this 
happy  stnte  of  society  is  due  largely  to  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  [K^oplc.  There  is  not  a  liquor-shop  or  becr-gardcu  in  the  town, 
and  hardly  a  man  who  ever  takes  anything  stronger  than  tea  or  coffee, 
This  is  the  most  astonishing  change  which  hiis  tnkcu  place  in  the  town 
in  these  Qfty  years.  It  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  moral  inllucuces 
and  legal  enactments.     Neither  would  have  accomplished  much  without 

*  T1>creu«  ]>ent)m  m  the  toiTDsliip  who  nccirv  aid  from  Ibo  town :  nmdt^eti  anpcr- 
iintnt«il  or  iuconi(ic'U;at  pcniona  arc  very  dstnlortAUy  MiftjiorWil  ia  ths  Klauh'mBa  \  (birly 
I  and  twi'iitv-ii'tiir  wpfiiUD  tncviviHl  niil  l»«t  year  nt  Uivir  lioinvn  un  ac^.mot  of  illa«U  or 
mity  u/  KUIU6  kitnL  Tlie  vrhol*  unouot  oxpeiulcd  by  tb j  town  ({)opuUt)uii  S-lOO)  for  tha 
apport  Af  Uio  AlnutiuiUB  and  aid  to  Individuals  wu  about  odo  thotisand  |tciiiuitH.  Very  tsw 
.  _f  tlia  fifty-uiuii  |>c>Hi>ns  aided  were  eoLitld  to  it,  and  it  U'wild  iincloalitcJIy  liaro  liMll 
tiettcr  for  tbeoi  and  fiir  tlio  nuuiEnunitv  if  ihey  had  Iwen  left  to  tlie  earn  nf  tlinr  iwighboim 
aw\  rriradt.     In  Rnslantl  not  ouc  <il  tocm  would  hav«  applied  r<»  aid. 
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the  other,  but  for  many  years  the  laws  were  of  a  mild  type,  and  the  law 
of  the  State  now  is  a  local-option  law.     The  change  has   been  brought 
about  chiefly  by  moral  means,  and  at  the  outset  required  great  personals 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  many  leading  men.     The  result  hasfiilly  repaid- 
them.      I  do  not  find  that  men  save  all  or  even  a  greater  part   of  the- 
money  formerly  spent  on  drink.    They  spend  it,  however,  for  the  comfort 
of  their  families,  aod   for  luxuries  which  elevate  rather  than  degrade- 
thcm.     The  gain  in  the  increased  happiness  in  family  life  is  incalculable. 
The  general  moral  character  of  the  people  is  very  good — better  on  the- 
whole  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  although  some  persons  are  of  the- 
opinion  that  men  do  not  realize  their  obligation  to  pay  their  debts  a» 
fully  as  they  did  before  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.      What- 
ever may  be  the  cause,  it  must  be  confessed  that  public  sentiment  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be  on  this  subject  in  town  or  country,  in  New  England 
or  Old  England.     One  result  of  the  change  in  the  law  is  that  in  most 
of  the  shops  in  the  village  no  credit  is  given,  which  is  an  advantage  to- 
the  buyer  as  well  as  the  seller.      Crime  is  not  more  common  than  it  was 
fifty   years    ago,  and    is    confined   almost    exclusively  to    the    foreign 
population ;  but  before  the  passage  of  a  severe  law   last   year  against 
tramps,  the  country  was  overrun  with  them,  and    the  people  learned 
to  use  locks  upon  their  doors.     The  law  was  efl'ectual,  and  tramps  have 
disappeared  from  the  State. 

Beltgiou  is  the  basis  of  morality,  and  there  has  certainly  been  a  stead  j 
growth  iu  the  religious  character  of  the  population  of  the  town.  There- 
are  now  four  churches  in  the  village,  and  six  others  in  what  formerly 
constituted  the  township.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  village  population  are 
♦o  he  found  in  the  churches  every  Sabbath,  and  religious  meetings  are 
well  attended  two  or  three  evenings  in  the  week.  The  preaching  is  less 
doctrinal  and  more  practical,  and  sectarian  distinctions  have  much  less- 
influence.  There  is  a  frequent  interchange  of  pulpits  by  clergymen  of 
different  denominations,  and  union  meetings  are  very  common.  There 
is  a  kindly  feeling  even  towards  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  only  modern- 
form  of  unbelief  which  seems  to  have  gained  auy  place  in  the  town  is- 
spiritualism.  A  few  years  ago  this  threatened  to  make  serious  inroads- 
upon  the  churches,  and  regular  services  are  still  maintained  by  believers,, 
but  it  seems  to  have  spent  its  force,  and  is  now  rapidly  losing  ground. 
There  are  Atheists,  Agnostics,  Positivists,  and  other  unbelievers,  in  the- 
town,a8  there  were  fifty  years  ago ;  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  have- 
little  influence.  The  Sabbath  is  uot  generally  observed  with  as  much 
strictness  as  it  was,  hut  it  is  still  a  day  of  rest  and  religious  worship.. 
The  spirit  of  the  Puritans  is  still  dominant. 

In  education  it  is  generally  believed  by  the  people  that  they  are  far 
in  advance  of  their  fathers.  There  have  cprtainly  been  great  changea 
in  many  respects,     ""     "  are  '  dred  daily  papers  taken  in  the 

town.     A  weekly  Hshed  there,  and  every  family 

takes  at  least  o  is  a  town  library  vS  ZfiOO* 
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TolumeSf  rery  trell  selected,  and  tlic  number  of  vulumcs  takcu  out  duiiaf? 
the  last  year  was  2(),8CU.  Tbia  libniry,  cnrioii«!y  t-iioiijtli,  i*  suppnrtod 
by  »  tax  ou  ilogs,  which  produces  a  buudrtd  iwimd*  a  yeur.  Music  and 
art  are  cultivated  iu  the  lowu,  which  boast*  of  several  very  fair  painter* 
ami  niusiciaiis.  rublic  lectures  arc  conimou,  aud  there  are  several 
literary  Bocicties.  lu  the  uldeii  times  it  was  a  very  rare  thiug  for  auy 
one  to  leave  the  town  except  on  biuiiDesa,  but  uow  tberu  is  atiuoat  a 
mania  for  travel.  Alinoat  half  the  families  iu  the  village  go  to  soioe 
ivateriug- place  iu  the  summer,  aud  a  number  have  CDtlagcit  on  ouc  of 
the  islands  oil'  the  coast,  where  is  to  be  seen  a  new  variety  of  Americau 
social  life,  which  is  trorthy  of  a  study  by  itself.  The  home  life  of  a 
Sew  LiJijlander  is  ordioarily  as  private  and  cxcJusivL'  as  that  of  an  Kng- 
Ushmau,  but  here  cverytbiug  is  reversed.  Every  door  is  open,  aud  Ufe 
is  made  as  public  as  possible.  For  amusements  they  have  an  endlcstt- 
round — religions  meetings,  couventiousj  lectures,  and  concerts,  nith  sea- 
bathing and  fishing.  Some  ten  thousand  persons  congregate  at  this 
unique  vratering-place  every  summer.  Martha's  Vineyard,  as  the  islaufV 
is  called^  is  far  better  woith  a  visit  than  aristocratic  \ewport.  I  know 
of  uo  place  like  it  in  the  worjd.  'lliia  summer  life,  and  the  more 
extended  travel,  whieh  is  very  common,  is  no  doubt  a  species  of  educu- 
tion  which  was  unknown  fifty  years  ago^  and  has  a  certain  value  along 
with  Mime  disadvantages. 

Hut  the  great  priile  of  the  village  is  its  public  schoolit,  on  which  the 
town  cxpondti  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in  aJciitiou  to  another  thousand 
ou  the  seventeen  schoula  in  other  |>arlfi  of  the  township.  The  village- 
schooU  are  six,  with  eleven  tcju-hcrs  and  about 5fX)  scholars.  Tiny  arc 
called  the  Primary,  Higher  Primary,  l/iwcr  lutcrmeiliate,  Intermediate, 
Grammar,  aud  High  Schools.  Two  of  l  he  teachers  are  men,  with  salarica- 
ofi^l7and  £24<  a  month.  The  others  are  women,  with  salaries  of 
from  £0  to  .tW  a  month.  There  arc  sixty  scholars  in  the  Hi;,-h  School, 
which  haa  a  four  ycani'  course,  and  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics  ai  far  as  siir\'cying,  Physiology, 
Natural  Hiatory,  Physical  Geography,  English  Litcmture,  History, 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  and  Civil  Government.  All  th& 
schools  arc  free,  and  8cholnr«  living  at  a  distance  arc  brought  to  school 
at  the  expense  of  the  towu.  They  usually  enter  the  High  .School  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  The  buildings  for  the  village  schools  are  commo- 
dious, but  less  expensive  than  those  in  many  other  totrns.  Tlic  material 
■mogenicnts  art:  good,  and  the  discipline  is  strict  -,  but  it  may  be  qucx- 
tioncd  whether  there  is  much  real  improvement  over  the  old  district- 
schools  of  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  more  display  and  more  exjicnse,  but 
a  well-known  Americau  writer  baa  lately  coudcojued  the  public  sehooU 
of  this  State  as  utterly  impracticable  aud  uuscieutiHc,  as  a  cross  between 
a  cotton  factory  aud  a  model  prison.  This  is  an  extreme  view,  but  it  is- 
true  that  they  arc  unpractical,  &uperticial,  aud,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
adapted  to  discourage  the  taste  for  honest   labour,  aud  to  develop  self- 
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conceit  rather  than  solid  learning.     There  are  many  who  questioD  to; 

seriously  the  propriety  of  giving  a  High-School  education  at  the  expeu 

of  the  State,  who  fear  that  we  are  raising  up  a  class  of  demagogua  too 

proud  to  work,  too  ignorant  to  earn  their  living  in  the  learned  profestioiii, 

and  aceustomed  to  look  to  the  State  for  aid,  who    will  make  the  mart 

I  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  of  politicians.     The  State  should  furaisb to 

all   a  plain  practical   education,  scientifically  adapted    to   make  better 

farmers,  mcchanicij,  and  merchants,  and  leave  all  higher  education  tobe 

I  paid   for  hy  those   who  can  appreciate  it.     The   history   of  Amelia, 

especially  of  our  public  men,  shows  that  poverty  is   no   hindrance  bi 

■  genius,  that  free  secondary  education  is  not  necessary  to  stimulatcthoK 

who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  it.     Such  views  are    not  popular  nor 

l„  because  there  is  a  vague  belief  among  the  people  that  &ee  educatbn  s 

"*  a  natural  light,  and  uuiversal  education  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  in  thi 

land.     Common  sense  will  no  doubt  prevail  in  the  end,  but  blind  senti 

ment  rules  at  present,  even  in  New  England.     We  arc  not  yet  prepaia 

to  offer  our  frce-schuol  system  to  England  as  a  model  for  her  to  follow 

We  have  still  too  much  to  learu  ourselves. 

The  superficial  nature  of  our  education  is  seen  in  many  things,  whid 
|Hf!  prove  that  cvcu    New   Eugland    villages    have  not    yet    attained   an 

Utopian  perfection.  They  are  much  nearer  perfection  than  our  citie 
however.  There  is  no  fraud  or  corruption  in  the  administration,  ht 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  extravagance  and  stupidity  in  mauv  case 
AVithin  twenty  years  the  taxes  have  been  doubled  without  anv  com 
sponding  advantages,  and  in  some  towns  tripled.  In  the  tow 
of  which  I  am  writing  j£l,700  was  expended  on  roads,  and  th 
is  about  the  usual  annual  expenditure;  but  there  is 'not  a  proper! 
.built  road  in  the  town.  On  this  subject  the  authorities  have  only  ti 
ideas — the  roads  must  be  broad  and  straight ;  there  is  also  a  gener 
impression  that  there  cannot  be  too  many  roads.  After  leaving  tl 
village,  the  town  is  a  labyrinth  of  roads,  cut  in  all  directions  throug 
the  wild  woods,  wide  enough  for  a  city,  but  often  not  used  once  a  da; 
But  there  is  not  a  rod  of  paved  or  macadamized  road  in  the  townshi] 
The  bridges  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  roads. 

Another  illustration  of  a  different  kind  will  show  another  phase  of  tt 
results  of  our  educational  system.  I  think  it  is  au  acknowledged  f« 
that  our  judges,  lawyers,  and  physicians,  if  not  our  clergfy,  as  a  whol) 
are  not  so  thoroughly  educated  as  they  were  a  generation  ago.  In  thi 
villftgc,  for  example,  out  of  six  doctors  of  medicine  only  one  has  had  eve 
a  nominally  complete  education.  I  think  the  same  thing  is  trae  of  tfa 
majority  of  the  lawyers.  Tbc  people  are  not  educated  up  to  the  point  t 
apprecialing  the  value  of  thorough  education.  There  is  no  country  in  th 
civilized  world  where  ignorant  quacks  and  deliberate  swindlers  obtain  th 
patronage  from  respectable  people  that  they  do  in  America.  Accordin 
to  the  theory,  the  legislators  and  public  men  of  the  country  ought  1 
have  steadily  improved  in  quality  as  the  number  of  educated  men  brougl 
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forward  by  the  free-scbool  system  iucrcased ;  but  it  is  a  generally 
acknowledged  fact  that  our  legislative  assemblies  and  politieians  have 
rather  deteriorated.  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  in  the  system, 
which  not  only  brings  forward  inferior  men,  but  also  teaches  the  people 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  men.  There  are,  of  course,  thoroughly 
educated  men,  and  great  men,  in  liigh  official  positions.  The  President- 
elect, Mr.  Garfield,  is  not  only  a  statesman,  but  a  scholar;  but  who  are 
the  men  who  arc  to  represent  New  England  in  the  next  Congress?  How 
do  they  compare  with  the  great  men  of  past  generations  ?  They  are 
generally  honest  and  respectable  men,  for  which  we  are  duly  thankful; 
but  very  few  of  them  have  ever  been  thought  of  as  men  of  superior 
ability,  and  the  culture  of  Boston  is  represented  by  a  German  Jew  who 
deals  in  ready-made  clolhing.  This  is  no  doubt  an  honourable  calling, 
and  there  are  worse  and  weaker  men  in  Congress  than  he ;  but  it  is  not  the 
old  style  of  New  England  statesmen. 

This  is  a  digression.  To  return  to  our  New  England  village.  While 
it  is  by  no  means  perfect,  it  certainly  comes  nearer  to  an  ideal  village 
than  anything  1  have  seen  in  Europe.  There  is  absolute  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Even  public  opinion  is  not  tyrannical  there.  In- 
dividual rigiits  are  respected,  without  any  infringement  upon  the  dignity 
and  supremacy  of  tlie  law.  The  people  are  moral  and  religious,  without 
being  uncharitable  or  fanatical.  There  are  no  social  castes,  not  even 
such  as  a  late  writer  in  the  l^mes  declares  must  exist  in  all  eommunitiea. 
The  people  are  contented  and  happy.  They  are  intelligent,  acquainted 
with  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  believe  in  progress,  and  contribute  freely 
not  only  to  support  their  own  institutions,  bat  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  believe  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  secures  all  this  to  them,  nor  that  they  lionour  their  English 
ancestors,  whose  wisdom  and  piety  were  the  foundation  of  New  England 
society. 

A  NON-KESIDENT  AMERICAN. 
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THE  recent  rejection  of    the  Irish  Disturbance  Bill    sent    up  from 
the  House  of  Commous  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  led  to  mock 
ill  discusBion   amongst   advanced   Liberals   as  to  the  constitational  ri^b 

of  that  Chamber.  The  policy  of  altering  its  legislative  positbn  in 
governing  the  i)Cople  of  England  has  been  openly  adopted.  It  ii 
exceedingly  possible  that  the  movement  may  grow  in  warmth  and 
magnitude.  In  many  quarters  the  political  world  ia  beconxing  strong!] 
bent  on  great  constitutional  innovations.  The  old  principle  of  Beforo 
— of  repairing  defects  and  meeting  new  wants  on  the  lines  of  the  oU 
constitution — is  thrust  aside  aa  inadequate  for  producing  a  right  coD- 
struction  of  society.  Socialistic  feeling  now  takes  its  stand  on  ideu, 
on  doctrines,  on  principles  derived,  it  is  proclaimed,  from  science,  tod 
pronounced  to  be  the  natural  and  infallible  rules  for  the  goTcrnment  ol 
mankind.  Every  existing  institution  is  held  to  be  of  necessity  subiecl 
to  the  searching  glances  of  the  regenerating  thinker ;  every  one  whid 
cannot  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  itself  to  the  scientific  theorist  u 
at  once  sentenced  to  extinction.  Thus,  in  Ireland  the  ownership  <A 
land  by  any  other  man  than  the  cultivator  is  proclaimed  to  be  ■ 
violation  of  the  supreme  law  of  Nature,  and  the  suppression  of  land- 
lords is  decreed  in  the  name  of  the  people.  In  England  Socialism  nai 
Democracy  join  hands,  and  meetings  are  summoned  to  abolish  a  Honsc 
of  Lords  which  has  refused  to  obey  the  command  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  of  Commons. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  be  eminently  desirable  tc 
examine  tiie  position  which  the  House  of  Lords  occupies  in  the  Britisli 
Constitution.  What,  then,  is  the  House  of  Lords?  What  are  ib 
constitutional  rights  and  powers? 

It  is  neceseary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the  principles  on  which 
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such  on  ioqiiiiy  ouglit  to  be  conducted.  Tlic  legal  rij^lit  of  tLe  House 
of  Jjords  or  of  the  House  of  CummoiiB  to  rcj<.>ct  any  measure  which  is 
laid  before  them  admits  of  no  tlisputc.  The  law  knows  of  ao  distinc- 
tion l>etweeu  oomiua)  and  legal  right  in  llic  three  branches  of  the 
legislature.  It  inipo»eK  uo  restraiut  on  the  free  nctloii  of  auv  of  the 
estate*  of  the  realm.  If  the  Crown  chose  to  veto  every  bill,  or  either 
of  the  two  Houses  to  adjourn  as  soon  as  they  met.  or  to  negative  every 
motion,  the  lav  has  furnished  no  remedy.  There  in  no  locking  up  the 
Lords  or  Commons  till  a  statute  has  been  iiai^scil.  If  they  chose  to 
risk  the  consequences,  either  House  might  bring  the  government  in 
England  to  n  standstill. 

On  the  other  band,  legislation  by  three  co-ordinate  estates  would  be 
impoaaiblc,  unless  they  were  blended  in  one  bnrmoniou«i  and  joint 
action  by  common  rules  and  sentiments.  Hence,  the  constitution  by 
which  England  is  jiractically  governed  is  composed  of  usagca  as  well 
as  lavs — UBogca  which,  though  more  Huctuating  and  less  defined,  arc  as 
real  and  as  powerful  as  laws.  Tlicse  two  forces  arc  separated  wide 
asunder  by  a  fundamental  distinction.  Laws  arc  iTcordcd  in  statute!' 
and  textbooks.  The  authurity  which  enacted  them  im  known  and 
indisputable.  They  arc  often  altered,  but  they  are  altered  by  a  deter* 
minatc  process,  by  detiucd  and  competent  authorities,  and  upon  n 
iliscnasion  avowe^lly  directed  to  that  end.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with 
usages.  They  spring  up  imperceptibly:  their  origin  is  |>euerallv  uu- 
known  ;  they  have  no  binding  foi-ce  at  first ;  at  wimt  period  they  become 
entitled  to  obedience  can  Rcldom  be  specified.  They  emanate,  for  the  most 
jMirt,  from  no  rrcofjnizcd  authority,  and  often  from  a  source  wholly  ex- 
tenor  to  the  legislature.  They  are  the  creations  of  chance  and  custom, 
of  force  or  acquiescence,  of  the  ever-varying  circumstances  and  feelings 
of  each  age.  Like  laws,  they  arc  subject  to  important  changes  ;  but 
unlike  lavs,  they  arc  mudilietl  by  processes  which  arc  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  indeterminate.  Kvery  change  in  the  social  atate  of  the  nation, 
every  development  of  a  new  political  force,  may  create  or  abmgate  an 
usage  ;  it  may  produce  a  spirit  of  legislation,  or  a  mode  of  administra* 
tion,  which  will  materially  alter  the  character  of  the  constitution. 

.•Vlnioat  every  part  of  the  English  machinery  of  government  illus- 
trate!! these  facts.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances  out  of  many. 
Al  fiTcat  public  measures,  with  few  exceptions,  now  originate  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  few  which  still  take  tbeir  riae  in  the  Lords 
generally  owe  their  birthplace  to  a  desire  to  save  time.  This  is  a  vast 
change,  and  a  vast  lucreasc  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Yet  it  ia  not  the  result  of  design  or  encroachment.  The  Commons  have 
passed  DO  resolution  claiming  tbo  mono|>uty  of  generation.  It  has  not 
been  built  on  any  broad  declaration  of  political  doctrine.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  spontaneous  growth,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  day,  of  the  press,  of  the  character  of  thcconstitucDcies, 
of  the  multiplication  of  Urge  towns,  and  of  many  other  similar  cansec. 
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It  lins  attracted   no  attention,  nor   been  publicly  ilcbatiNl  ;  hwl  it  bcA 
proposed  as  a  matter  of  stAtutc,  it  never  could  have  been  passed  wtti 
the  fiercest  stniffgle.     " 

Equally  so  has  it  been  with   the  personal  influence  of    the  Ci 
To  go  110  farther  back,  George  HI.  made  Lord  Bute    ruler  of  Eof 
against   the   strong'  feeling  of  the   country.      tlU    pergonal   di« 
Fox  cxeludcd   that   great  statesman  many  years   from  offlct.'.      His 
flonal  opinions  baffled   CathoUc  Emancipation   during    the  whole 
reign.      Docs  anyone  think  that  it  is  possible  for  Kiich  tbiaga  to  re 
William  IV,  attempted  in  183-i  to  impo-so  his  own  policy  ou  I'arliaf 
by  dismi;i<>ing  th?  Government  during  the  recess,  and  makiug  Sir  Ws. 
Peel  Prime  Minister  by  his  own  single  will ;  but  the  full   of  Sir  Kobeft 
in  a  few  weeks  proclaimed  that  the  |)olitical  scntitneuU  of  the  Sorer 
were  now  as  nothing  against  the  will  of  the  people.     Is  not  the  di| 
impartiality  maiatatned    ))y  the  Queen  towards  all    political   parties] 
main  foundation  of  the  profound  respect  which  the  nation  bo  justly  J 
towards  her  Majesty  ? 

Soj  again,    with   military   command.      AVilliara  IIF.  and  Oeoi 
commanded  armies  in  the  field.     The  Sorcreign  is  still  the  head  of) 
army.     No  law,  nor  even    u&age,  has  abrogated    this    prerogatiTC;! 
cau  it  be  supposed  that  an  English  Sovereign  can  take  tho  field  in 
now,  like  an  Emperor  of  Germany  or  o(  l>ance,  with  ao  out-six>kcn 
penny  papers,  aud  open  and  rci>ortod  debates  in  Parliament  ?      Is  a 
Commander- in -chief  an  institution   capable  of  co-uxistitif;   with 
mcntary  committees  of  inquiry  and  "  our  own  correspoadcnt  ?**      Tt^ 
arc  great  revolutions  :  let  us  not  disguise  the  fact  from  oiirselrrs. 
have  been  noiseless;  hut  they  have  not  been  on  that  nccount  Icaa  re 
leaa  deep.     They  have  prodigiously  increased  the  strength  of  ihp  H< 
of  Commons  at  the  expense  of  the  other  powers  of  the  State.     Comi 
opinion  associates  the  idea  of  rcrolation,  and  charters  signc^d  nt   the 
of  the  Rwonlj  with  changes  of  dynasty  and  Keform  IJills  ;   but  tbcr^] 
silent  rcvolutiono,  c<|uaUy  powerful,  though   not  equally  salient  to 
public  eye,  which  record  the  transrormations  of  society  by  their  ef 
in  transforming  its  political  constitution.     These  alteratinna   of 
minds  and  feelings  by  the  neir  spirit  which  bos  insinuated  itself  ut 
the  old  forms  are  the  inflncnces  which  roust  be   taken    into  necouaf 
wc  wish  to  understand  what  the  British  Constitution  was  and  is  at 
particular  period. 

It  is  an  oftrcpeatcd,  but  profound  truth,  that  the  Slngliah  Cton- 
stitntion  was  not  the  creation  of  on  exacting  state,  but  grew,  and  that 
from  this  cause  it  has  gained  its  permanence  and  strcoirth.  Mi 
peraona  obviously  tuppoic  that  it  was  made  at  one  grand  inftu^ural 
seasou  ;  and  thai  what  it  was  originally  it  has  continued  to  be 
rince.  This  supposition,  thus  stated,  is  perfectly  imtrup,  but  it 
distortion  of  a  great  truth,  that  under  the  changes  of  outward  form  effrc 
duriog  many  centuries  there  has  always  been  an  abiding  elcmant 
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permanence  and  identity.  "  Tlic  cliild  i&  father  of  the  mao,"  but  ulso 
he  is  not  the  man.  Tho  rules  and  methods  which  suited  the  child 
vouhl  be  unoerTirenbtc  fur  the  man  ;  what  is  useful  must  he  retained, 
but  niidcr  an  altered  sh!i|ie.  Cliango  is  tho  pre-eminent  eharacteristic 
of  growth  and  vitalit3r,  and  ie  is  the  distingnlshing  merit  of  tho  English 
Constitntioti  tliat  it  has  iniitalcd  Xatiire  in  some  of  its  most  essential 
processes.  The  oak  which  grows  in  the  oitcn  field  hidanrca  itwlf  with 
lateral  bonghs  ;  the  fir  which  rises  in  the  forest  rears  its  toncring 
stem  to  the  sky.  Siirrtiuiid  the  oak  with  llii.-k  neighbours  and  its 
branches  will  perish  ;  let  in  the  heat  ntid  light  njion  the  covered  shrub, 
and  its  growth  will  become  thicJc  and  bnshy.  There  are  the  same  vital 
powers  in  England's  politicjil  constitntion.  The  three  cstatc-i  arc  no 
longer  the  same  that  they  were  in  former  days,  either  in  their  relation 
to  themselves  or  towards  the  people.  They  have  been  changed  by  a 
constant  adaptation  to  the  want**  of  society.  Each  new  development 
in  the  nation  demanded  modilieationD  in  tiie  government.  Power 
naturally  struggled  before  it  yielded.  New  securities  for  justice  and 
good  government  were  resisted  as  unwarranted  inuorations  ;  but  tho 
invariable  issue  has  been,  that  by  various  methods,  whether  of  force  or 
pacific  progress,  the  nation  has  developed  its  institutions  ao  as  to  meet 
the  rcquirenicnts  of  each  age. 

"\Vc  arc  thus  brought  to  the  question,  so  important  for  the  people  of 
England,  and  so  warmly  debated  in  so  many  quarters — What,  under 
these  many  changes  of  progrcssj  is  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  present 
hour?     It   is  no   longer   what   it  once   wa--*,    an  assembly   of   barons, 

■  territorial  potentates,  who  held  the  land  in  posse»siou  by  castles  and 
retainers,  who  treated  with  the  sovereign  as  joint  owners  of  the  country, 

1      and  levied,  for  their  own  personal  benefit,  grievous  feudal  dues  and  taxes 

■  on  the  people.  It  took  a  long  time  for  the  nation  to  grow  entirely  out  of 
"  this  bondage.     The  emancipation  was  gradual,  and  much  chequcretl  by 

varied    fortune i ;  but   it  was  at  last  accomplished  in  1(>88.      Neither  is 

■  the  House  of  Lords  any  longer  the  body  it  became  immediately  after 
the  Revolution — a  society  of  peers  in  actual  possession  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature,  aud  by  meaus  of  Court  favour,  local  influence  over 
elections,  rotten  boroughs,  aud  close  connection  with  a  gentry  as  yet 
little  balanced  by  great  trades,  virtually  masters  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  thus  of  the  whole  State.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
lords  and  their  dependents  revelled  in  patents,  sinecures,  reversions, 
pensions,  and  grnnts  of  national  proi^crty.  This  unjust  usurpation  and 
selfish  abuse  of  power  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  crisis  in  IS^i'i.     The 

■  [KOpIc  were  roused  to  sweep  away  this  elass-govcniment  and  the 
^U^truclion  to  just  legislation  which  was  its  consequence;  and  by 
^^nacting   the  Ucform   iJill,  created  one  of  the  nioKt  memorable  eras  in 

■  Euglish  history.  Neither  is  the  peerage  a  caste  of  nobles,  tut  formerly 
"   in    France    and    Spain     and    Russia,    enjoying     large    privileges    and 

immunities,  rivalling  the  power  of  the  State  on  their  own  domains,  and 
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•exempt  from  matir  of  the  licaviest  litirdens  of  tnKatinn.       It  i> 
fhcsr  thing*  now.     In  aiironc  of  tbcse  phosra  it  occtipiiad,  more  oe 
ft   position   &ntnf:ontiitic  to  the   people ;  its  intercat:*  n-crc  fliffrrri 
mrniy  poiiils   ndvcrse ;    it  had    ohjccta  tn  pur&uc  and  ]irivilegcj  !o 
tain  ill  mhicli  the  people  had  no  coiiecro  ;   and  there  was  tittle 
gnHi-Hiitce  that   their  opinioTis   and  oiTHs  ia  Icgislntion  iroulil  bo 
flfoulfl  most  efTcetually  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole    people. 
some  extctit  it  could  be  truly  wiid  that  the  people  were  their  pi\»f 

^^^»at  then  is  the  HoufC  of  Lords  now  ?     It  is  a  part   of  the 
itself,  a  scfond   Ilonsc  or  Chamber   composed  of  wealthy  men 
on  the  principle  of  licrcditary  descent,  and  instituted  for  the  pur 
performing  certain  most   important  functions  in  the  State,   uhidi 
territorinl  wr:i!tli  and   the   independence  and  security  of    their 
peculiarly  qualify   ihem  to  discharge.     The  peers    no    more 
belong   to  the  people  because  they  fill  a  high   office,  thau    Minii 
generals,  judges,  or   magiutrates.     They  possess   no   privileges  dis 
from  their  functions.     They  pay  the  same  taxes  and    aro  bouud 
same  laws  as  the  rest  of  their  fcl low.su bjccts.     They  receive  no 
or  profit   from    their   office;    iii  our  day   they  have    no  advanlagi 
leaat  it  is  a  vcrj-  trifling  one — over  wealthy  commoners,  \u    uhti 
lucrative   rniployrocnt  in   the   State.     Tliey  enjoy  distinction  of 
but  so  do  many  others,  both  in  Kugland  and  in  foreign    countries, 
arc  Tiot  peers  and  legislator*.     The  hereditary  lord  ia  fiilly  rivalled  ii 
own  country  in   political  iuduence  by  the  country  geutlemau   of  gral 
estate  ;  not  seldom  by  the  plubeiau  trader  of  gigantic  proiila.      The 
dejjositary  of  public  opiniou,  the  mass  of  the  thiukeni,  wrilcr:*,  and 
fcssional  m?u  of  the  middle  classes,  are  far  more  than  a  match  fof 
concentrated  force  of  the  Huuse  of  Lords.     The  peers  arc  disttngui 
in  society  ;   but  many  pcrsous  of  various  classes,  who  are   not  pcei 
atjll    more  distinguished,  and  wield  a  still  more  powerful  iDflucuc 
directing  the  course  of  public  affairs.     They  arc  high  ofGccrv, 
functionaries  of  a  special  kiud,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  people,  ]ierfd 
ing  pojiular  duliiv'<,  and   exercising  powers,  derived   from  and  naefn 
the  people,  as  truly  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commoua.       The 
of  the  House  of  Tjords  is  function,  and  function  only.       Kvcrything! 
is  accessory :   public  duty  ia  now  the  sole  principle  of  the  peerage. 

The   cavils   which   am   so   frequently   flung    against   the    licrcdij 
character   and  wealth  of  the  peerage  betray  a  siugnlar    and  profa 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  required  for  the  existence  and  L*fficncncj 
a   Second  Chamber.      It   \&  an   institution  of  vital    necessity    for 
duration  of  a  [topular  government      How  to  give  weight,  etability, 
a   permanent,   bceau^e   popular,  authority  to   a  second    Hnuse^  is 
greatest  and  most  diflirnit  problem  of  a  mixed  constitution.     Nn  rc] 
has  been  able   to  last  without  such  on  institution.     Athene  stit>i 
find    one    in    her    council :    it   posMSsed    no    inherent    strength, 
undermined,  and  bronght  down  the  commonweBltfa  in  its  falL 
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long  flourislicfl  by  means  of  two  Ilonscs.  The  popular  Iwdy  at  but 
became  sole  mnstcra,  with  only  a  scDato  of  great  officials  to  coutrol  it. 
A  CfTMir  soon  terminated  a  power  to  wliirti  nature  had  given  no 
diirabiiity.  The  Long  Pftrliament,  by  forre  of  rircnmBtances,  became 
supreme  lord  in  England ;  a  great  man  quickl}'  Diaftterc<1  it  as  if  it  had 
been  a  child.  A  single  assembly,  the  National  Convcutiod,  regenerated 
a  powerfnl  nation  amidst  the  applause  of  the  moat  fervent  popular 
exttbnsiasmi  i^id  imposed,  by  astounding  military  ^ncceises  new 
principlca  on  the  whole  world :  in  a  few  yeara  it  sank,  contcmuetl  and 
nnregrottcd,  under  the  blow  of  a  militarj'  despot.  The  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  France  was  destitute  of  wwght.  England  alone,  in  Europe  at 
least,  has  solved  this  most  arduous  of  political  problcma,  because  she 
ftlone  has  reared  up  by  slow  growth  a  Second  ("hambcr,  strong  by 
fnbercnt  force,  and  pledged  by  the  source  from  which  that  force  is 
dcrivwl.anfl  its  constitutional  position,  to  idcnti^  itself  in  all  substantial 
point.twitb  the  cause  of  the  people.  That  House  has  tlnu  been  able  to 
perform  public  servicer  without  which  no  popular  government  can  long 
exist ;  and  to  no  other  catLic  can  the  greatness  and  abiding  prosperity 
be  BO  truly  ascribed. 

But  what  are  these  functions,  and  how  is  the  House  of  Lords 
peculiarly  fitted  to  discharge  them  ?  It  is  the  dialinctive  office  of 
a  Second  Chamber  to  be  the  fly-wheel  of  the  constitution  ;  to  balance 
and  regulate  the  political  movement  of  the  nation ;  to  guard  against 
the  haste,  the  passionate  irapulsc<i,  and  the  corruption  of  a  Lower 
House;  to  secure  a  calm  and  careful  examination  of  new  meoflures; 
to  procure  revision  and  rcconmdnrauon  when  popular  excitement,  or 
false  hopes,  or  dazzling  but  shallow  rhetoric  baa  for  the  moment  misled 
the  Commons :  to  test  by  temporary  resistance  the  eiucerity  aad 
strength  of  tlie  will  which  demauds  a  change;  to  make  lcgi!<latioa  take 
its  stand  on  the  good  sense  and  ultimate  judgmeut  instead  of  the 
momentary  desire  of  the  country  ;  and  to  give  coniinulty  mid  stability 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  nation.  Often,  but  for  the  iutcrpositkm 
of  the  Jjords,  the  true  voice  of  the  country  could  not  have  been 
distinguished  from  Uic  noisy  clamour  of  popular  orators,  or  the  more 
insidious  demands  of  selfish  constitucocica. 

Like  the  Roman  Senate,  the  House  of  Lords  has  often  given  dignity 
and  steadiness  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  It  has  suptaiued  the 
nation's-  courage  under  disaster,  cheered  It  under  sufTuring,  made  it 
witling  to  bear  the  burden  of  protracted  efforts,  and  taught  it  to  keep 
its  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  great  end  of  the  atruggle.  These  are» 
indeed,  great  functions ;  and  prejudiced  and  ignoraut  must  1>e  the 
politician  who  can  esteem  tbcm  to  be  less  popular,  less  valuable,  le«a 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  happiuess  of  the  people  tb»u  tho^c  which 
arc  performed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  are  not  the  whole  of 
the  public  duties  which  the  Stale  requires,  far  otherwise;  but  tlicy  are 
as  indispensable  to  the  health  and  existence  of  popular  government  aa 
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any  that  are  contributed  hj  the  direct  action  of  fts  people.  They 
deserve  as  much  to  be  defended  from  encnacfament  and  to  be  main- 
tained in  unimpaired  vigour  and  effieieacy.  An  uncontrolled  and 
despotic  House  of  Commons  would  nuh  into  ruin  as  spe^ily  and  as 
irretrievably  as  the  Athenian  Demos  or  the  French  Convention. 

But  what  are  the  special  qnaliBcations  of  the  English  Peers  for  these 
duties?  The  very  qoalitiea  against  which  invective  is  most  indignantly 
levelled — their  hereditary  descent  and  their  territorial  wealth.  These 
two  great  attributes  are  the  best  possible  guarantees  for  independence 
and  calmaeas  of  deliberation.  Rich  Peera^  whose  position  is  established, 
can  think  of  the  general  interest  and  explore  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
political  measures^  in  a  manner  impossible  for  men  dependent  on 
constituencies.  We  have  heard  the  remark  made  by  a  man  sprung 
from  the  people,  but  of  large  experience  and  distiuguished  success  in 
life,  that  if  a  Parliamentary  investigation  of  any  difficult  question  in 
social  science  were  desired,  it  ought  always  to  be  sent  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Who  does  not  know  how  thoughtful  a  Member 
of  Parliament  is  about  his  seat,  how  he  shapes  his  speeches  and  his 
votes  so  as  not  to  endanger  his  re-election  ?  This  sympathy  with  the 
people,  we  are  told,  is  its  excellence ;  it  renders  him  alive  to  their 
wants  and  their  feelings ;  it  teaches  him  to  study  the  improvement 
of  their  condition;  to  remove  obstacles  by  useful  reforms;  and  to 
consider  their  purses  and  their  sentiments.  True,  we  reply,  but  it  is 
.  also  his  weakness.  He  is  an  admirable  security  for  progress;  but  he  is 
slow  to  perceive  the  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  beset.  He  needs 
a  corrective  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  men  of  opposite  qualities — 
men  naturally  content  with  the  world  as  it  is,  more  apprehensive  of 
loss  than  hopeful  of  improvement,  profoundly  averse  to  change  without 
good  cause  shown. 

But  these  men  are  not  the  people,  exclaim  the  democrats.  They  do 
not  feel  with  the  people,  they  are  indifferent  to  their  welfare ;  things  are 
too  pleasant  with  them  to  make  them  willing  to  care  for  and  promote 
the  good  of  others.  It  is  not  so.  Men  of  this  kind  exist  in  every 
class  of  society.  They  are  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  large 
numbers,  for  they  form  the  Conservative  party  iii  it.  But  so  great  is 
the  force  of  the  progressive  element  in  human  character,  so  incessant, 
so  multiform  and  so  powerful  in  its  action,  that,  to  avoid  excess,  the 
concentration  of  the  Conservative  element  in  an  independent  chamber 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  impart  the  requisite  energy  and  effect  to 
its  resistance.  The  larger  the  engine,  the  greater  and  the  more  needed 
is  the  fly-wheel.  Tt  is  not  as  a  privileged  caste,  but  as  men  Conservative 
by  position,  that  the  Peers  are  gathered  into  a  House  of  Lords  ;  and  how- 
ever loudly  advanced  Liberals  may  remonstrate,  Conservatism,  in  its  due 
measure  is  as  essentially  popular,  is  as  useful  for  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  people,  as  any  form  of  Liberalism  which  can  be  named. 
And  it  may  be  added  with  truth  that  as  landowners  and  employers  of 
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laboiifj  or  magistratoSj  or  neighbours  to  both  poor  and  rich,  as  the 
guardians  of  refinctnciU  aud  dviliKatioD,  and  guaraatees  agaiast  the 
dominion  of  merely  material  interest,  the  Peci-s  of  Jingland  may 
challenge  eomparisoa  with  any  bady  of  rich  men. 

But  why  make  Peers  hereditary  V  Wliy  have  no  other  roeo,  as  a  rule, 
for  Peers  thau  rocn  selected  by  inheritaticc  ?  Rieh  men  arc  apt  to  be  selfish 
and  indolent.  An  hereditary  rlas^  muift  eonsist  of  only  average  ability  : 
why  intrust  such  delicate  and  important  functiuus  to  men  so  chosuu  ?  lie- 
cause  other  men  would  he  lew  titruiig  ;  aud  iuhcrcut  sLreiigtIi  is  the  pura- 
mouut  requisite  for  the  House  of  liunls.  To  say  nothiug  ul'  other  modes 
of  selection,  rctpcet  for  auecstry  in  a  real  aud  potverfut  social  force  in 
England.  It  is  peculiarly  available  fur  this  particular  duty;  it  would 
uot  only  be  pure  wantuuueBs  to  thru«t  it'nside,  but  it  would  be  left  as 
a  very  vigoroun  rival  against  Peers  cboscn  ou  any  other  principle. 
If  ancestral  Peers  are  rejected,  recourse  must  l>e  bad  either  to  I^rds 
elected  by  the  people  for  life  or  otherwise,  as  the  Senate  in  the  I'uited 
States,  or  to  so-called  Celebrities  and  Abilities  nominated  by  the  Crown. 
It  is  obvious  at  the  fint  glutucc  that  in  Kngland  Peers  elcctc<l  hy  the 
|>eop1e  would  not  be  a  match  nor  a  counterpoise  to  the  Mouse  of 
Commons.  The  Commons  would  at  once  assert  their  claim  to  be  the  true 
representatives  of  the  people,  wbiNt  the  elected  Peers  would  have  no 
strength  to  control  the  njovemcnts  of  the  Commons  or  to  revise  their 
decisions.  Two  Houses,  electe<l  directly  hy  the  people,  of  really  equal 
authority,  are  an  impa»9ibility.  This  was  the  fatal  weakueMs  of  the 
Athenian  Council.  The  American  Senate  has  hitherto  escaped  it,  in 
^consequence  chiefly  of  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  in  Kngland. 
The  United  States  arc  not  a  homogeneous  nation,  but  a  federation  of 
sorereign  States,  and  the  senator*  who  are  chosen  by  each  State  singly  are 
ambasmdors  or  plenipotentiaries  rather  than  an  ordin.iry  Upper  House. 

Celebrities  and  Abilities,  distinguished  politicians  and  professional 
men,  retired  merchants  and  manufacturers,  nominated  for  life,  would  I)e 
atill  weaker  for  the  purpose  required.  They  would  form  too  personal  a 
body  for  strength.  As  soon  as  they  reversed  the  votes  of  the  Ccmmons 
and  set  themselves  in  array  against  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country, — 
and  this,  on  a  legitimate  summons,  is  the  one  great  function  of  a  Second 
Chamber, — their  individual  character,  their  lives,  their  several  claims  to 
deference  would  be  severely  criticized — popular  indignation  would  con- 
centrate itself  on  each  of  them  personally.  It  would  be  asked  with 
passion,  why  such  men  should  he  suffered  to  defeat  measures  eagerly 
desired  by  the  country?  Why  should  not  other  men  of  better  sense 
Ije  added  to  them  at  once  to  outvote  their  folly  ?  In  other  words  thev 
would  he  at  once  prevented  from  performing  the  specific  function  of  a 
House  of  Review.  Their  resistance  would  be  ascribed  to  their  fnults  and 
crotchets.  They  would  be  quickly  alarmed  and  afraid  to  act,  and  would 
end  by  becoming  worthless.  Hew  diflercnt  is  it  with  the  House  of 
LonU!     Its  very  impersonality  is  its  strength.     It  is  not  with  particular 
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peers,  but  with  the  House  of  Lords  itself  that  indignati 
have  to  contend.  The  House  of  Commons  is  compelled 
aa  institution.  The  hereditary  character  of  tlie  peerag 
attack  to  be  directed  agaiust  the  House  itself  as  an  institi 
country  peculiarly  constructed.  This  is  precisely  what  a  so 
philosophy  would  prescribe.  It  must  be  an  offence  far  grai 
shocking  to  the  common-sense  of  the  people  tfaau  a  rcsisi 
tepiporary  desire  of  the  day,  which  would  make  them  will 
a  permanent  injury  on  the  independence  of  the  Ijords  ;  and 
hand  the  absence  of  individual  responsibility  makes  the  '. 
that  a  persistence  in  selfish  or  permaneutly  unpopular  co 
imperil,  not  the  seats  of  a  few  peers,  but  the  peerage  itsell 
guarantee  for  independence,  combined  with  real  respon 
scarcely  be  devised ;  and  it  is  again  a  result,  not  of  theor 
but  of  natural  growth  out  of  the  sagacity  of  Englishm 
general  principles  of  the  Conatitntion. 

Moreover,  selected  emiaences  are  a  bad  material  for  a  Hoi 
If  they  were  not  the  best  men  in  the  State  they  would  star 
Commons  in  public  respect ;  they  would  be  without  authoril 
in  reviewing  their  measures.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  they  > 
they  were  the  foremost  statesmen,  they  would  feel  a  consta 
to  pervert  the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords;  they  wouh 
and  ambitious,  unwilling  to  submit  to  obscurity,  eager  to  c( 
the  Commons  for  power.  Collisions  would  be  incessant,  . 
would  be  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  soon  be  reduced 
ficance  or  extinguished.  As  society  is  now  constituted  the 
of  England  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  ncit 
nor  desirable  to  alter  this  fact.  A  strong  House  of  Lords  i 
moderate  the  political  movement ;  but  the  detennination  i 
of  the  national  policy  is  the  inevitable  prerogative  of  the 
Let  the  men  who  aspire  to  lend  as  rulers  take  their  places  ii 
of  Commons ;  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  to  t\ 
highest  power  to  the  arena  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Above  all,  selected  peers  would  not  be  wealthy  landc 
territorial  wealth  is  the  citadel  of  the  House  of  Lords'  strcD 
not  because  they  hare  a  large  stake  in  the  country,  as  is 
that  we  think  that  the  peers  should  be  gentlemen  of  great  e 
thriving  shopkeeper  and  the  well-paid  workman  takes  as  renl 
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from  the  funds  vonld  he  a  weak  and  wretched  instilutiou.  It  would 
<  not  eTcn  be  Datioaal.  They  might  spcuil  their  lives  in  dau^liiig  about 
the  Courts  uf  Kurope.  They  would  be  mere  shadows  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  When  the  aiigry  sea  of  politicul  discontent  rises;  wbea 
demagogues  dcnimncc  and  threaten ;  when  failing  harvcntfi  and  falter- 
ing trade  vex  the  middle  clusses  with  loss  of  profit^  and  drive  starving 
multitudes  to  the  verge  of  rebellion;  vbcu  a  whole  jicoplc,  restless 
with  sunering,  is  tempted  in  its  perplexity  to  Uy  the  blame  on  iuatitu- 
tioris,  and  to  yield  to  the  desperate  hope  that  a  change  in  them  would 
work  relief;  then  it  id  that  the  stoutest  political  oak,  the  strongest  irouj 
arc  required  to  dam  in  and  confine  the  surging  tide.  Then  it  is  that  a 
body  composed  of  men  wbo  derive  tbcir  incomes  from  the  largest  and 
moat  widely-spread  trade,  employing  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
and  furnishing  occupation  to  numerous  other  tradi^i^  can  rally  round  it 
a  support  ainl  confidence^  and  carry  through  a  defence  of  institutions 
suspected  through  misery  atone,  that  no  other  means  can  provide. 

But  let  ua  guard  against  being  misunderstood.  We  do  not  say  that 
n  House  of  Lords,  composed  of  unknown  and  inactive  Peers,  who  had 
earned  no  public  respect  by  ])ersoual  qualities  and  serriees,  woidd  suffice. 
In  a  free  country  such  a  body  would  and  ought  to  lose  its  vitality.  The 
hereditary  piiuciple  iu  the  EngUqh  peerage  cau  bear  to  be  tried  by  thu 
test.  The  debater  of  the  Lonis,  and  the  public  career  of  many  Fcert, 
will  bear  witness  to  the  vigorous  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  English 
tiristocracy.  The  principle  of  inheritance  has,  no  doubt,  been  assisted 
by  the  accession  of  new  men  :  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  »o.  They  add 
the  strength  of  new  abilities  and  reputations  to  the  building  founded  on 
inheritance. 

"  But,"  exclaim  many,  "  the  Peers  arc  irresponsible.'  No  greater 
fallacy  was  CTer  nttcrcd.  We  have  shown  that  the  nature  of  their 
wealth  mixes  them  up  intimately  with  the  greatest  interests  in  the  king- 
dom. We  go  farther,  and  assert  that  no  other  body  is  more  directly 
and  truly  responsible.  W'hat  is  the  power  which  holds  men  rcspomibtc  ? 
Public  opinion,  all  will  answer,  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country. 
But  is  it  Mriously  pretended  that  men  influenced  by  blue  and  yellow  cluba 
and  managing  attorneys  arc  the  only  true  voices  by  which  (bis  great  nation 
expresses  its  opinion  and  its  wilt  ?  Except  in  times  of  great  excitement, 
is  not  the  election  of  representatives  a  local  affair,  varying  with  each 
constituency?  What  means  the  passionate  cry  for  cliange — the  angry 
charge  of  "  mean  and  crtiel''  legislation — but  that  responsibility  is  not 
always  real,  that  regard  for  tlie  true  interests  of  the  people  is  not  always 
enforced  ?  To  us,  such  accusation*  prove  tliat,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Bright,  neither  the  House  of  ('ominous  nor  the  constituencies  at 
any  single  time  necessarily  utter  the  settled  conviction  of  the  country, 
The  liability  of  a  member  to  lose  bis  seat  is  no  certiun  proof  of  trae 
responsibility.  Sir  R.  Poel,  aa  Minister,  proposed  Catholic  Cmaucipa- 
doHf  and  was  unseated  on  that  account  by  his   constituents  at  Oxford  ; 
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but  their  very  marked  disapproval  did  not  prevent  him  from  lucceafnD 
passing  his  measure.  The  men  of  Devonshire  rejected  Lord  Job 
Russell  when  nominated  Minister  by  the  Crown  ;  but  the  Queen  adhere 
to  her  choice^  and  he  governed  all  England.  These  statesmen  were  dc 
really  responsible  for  their  public  conduct  to  Devonshire  and  Oxford 
but  to  public  opinion,  which  sustained  them  against  the  condemoitia 
passed  by  their  own  constituents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House  o 
Lords  exists  on  the  tenure  of  public  opinion.  It  is  impossible  to  imagiB 
the  House  of  Commons  d^troyed,  except  by  violence.  The  aboUtiono 
the  monarchy  is  equally  inconceivable.  But  a  collision  of  the  Loid 
with  the  settled  opinion  of  this  country  would  efface  it  from  the  con 
stitution.  Fifty  years  ago  the  suppression  of  the  House  of  Lords  n 
discussed  throughout  the  land ;  it  is  not  heard  of  now.  The  sane 
tion  of  public  opinion  -the  Lords  know  to  be  the  condition  of  their  powa 
They  study  it ;  they  gather  it  from  every  quarter  in  which  it  may  bi 
correctly  ascertained — from  the  daily  and  periodical  press,  &om  bo(4i 
and  from  society.  They  are  compelled  to  discriminate  between  th 
momentary  impression  and  the  final  judgment  of  the  people.  In  ai 
accurate  discernment  of  this  diflereuce  consist  their  value  and  thd 
strength.  Since  1832  they  have  never  rejected  the  proposals  of  tb 
Commons  without  some  solid  support  in  the  country  ;  isolated,  they  u 
absolutely  powerless.  Whenever  the  nation  has  finally-  made  up  it 
mind,  whatever  may  be  their  private  sentiments,  the  Lords  invariaU 
yield.  What  severer  test  of  stringent  responsibility  can  be  devised 
Their  special  duty  is  to  resist  the  momentary  will  of  the  CommonJ 
frequently  backed  by  the  passionate  feeling  of  tlie  people,  whenever  thw 
is  special  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  only  momentary.  The  fiercer  th 
excitement  of  misguided  people,  the  greater  the  violence  done  to  gow 
sense  and  the  public  weal,  the  more  directly  does  the  House  of  Lrath 
by  resisting,  stake  its  existence  as  a  security  for  its  patriotism. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  stage  of  our  inquiry.  The  functions  t 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  argued,  are  valuable  in  every  other  departmen 
of  public  affairs  :  they  are  inadmissible  in  finance.  "  The  Crown  ani 
the  House  of  Commons  have  the  sole  right  of  taxing  the  subject,"  ex 
claims  one  Liberal  chief  "  The  House  of  Commons  alone  is  vestei 
with  an  uncontrollable  power  of  imposing  or  retaining  taxes,"  re-echoe 
another.  "  Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable.  Our  ancestor 
fought  for  centuries  to  escape  bondage  to  the  Lords  in  taxation,  i 
usage  of  two  hundred  years,  maintained  by  the  Lords  themselves,  ha 
ratified  the  doctrine  that  the  granting  and  management  of  supplie 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  Coraraons,  The  Lords,  by  interference  witl 
taxation,  introduce  a  substantial  innovation  into  the  constitution.  The 
set  up  a  right  capable  of  the  widest  extension,  which  will  radically  alte 
the  machinery  of  government  in  England." 

The  application  of  the  principles  we  have  discussed  will  eof^ble  us  t 
dispose  of  these  statements.     The  constitutional  right  of  the  Loidi  t 
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njcct  auy  BDatidai  measura  cannot  be  diAputcd.  It  has  been  exercised 
down  to  the  latest  limc9j  whatc%'i.*r  may  have  becu  the  proceedings  to 
which  it  subsequently  ^avc  ri-te.  lu  modern  times  finance  Las  hecomc 
the  most  cxtcnsire  and  the  most  important  field  of  legislation,  A 
budget  in  our  day  is  a  very  difTerent  ihing;  from  mere  granting  of  subsidies. 
It  crabraecs  every  consider.itiou  of  public  policy  ;  it  ranges  over  trade, 
foreign  aflairs,  education,  military  organization,  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
imiirovcnient  of  towns,  and  international  eomnuinicationa — over  every 
clement  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  To  exclude  the  Lords  from  thiu  field 
would  be  to  shut  tbcm  out  from  thrcc-fourtha  of  the  public  business. 
It  wonid  lie  n  gigantic  cxjiaii&iot)  cif  the  [wwer  nf  the  ronimons  ;  and,  by 
compellin}:  llic  Ixirdn  to  stand  still  within  a  tuchnieai  limit  would  over- 
throw the  proportionH  of  the  cougtitutiou,  and  extinguish  the  House  of 
Tjimis  for  all  useful  purpotcs.  Almost  every  nienjiure  would  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  its  revision.  It  would  be  moul  easy  to  claim  that  the 
Crown  and  Peers  should  say  uothing  on  war  or  peace,  because  war  can  be 
carried  uu  only  with  the  moDoy  of  the  people.  The  branch,  reduced  by 
inactivity,  would  speedily  lose  its  vital  force,  uud  drop  dowu  iu  decay 
from  the  tree. 

Wc  go  farther  and  maintain  that  in  no  part  of  pub!i<*  iiffairs  may  the 
revising  action  uf  the  Pcerv  Ih:  more  salutary  than  iu  finance.  Iu  no 
other  sphere  is  the  tomplaliiin  to  cxee!'H  niul  nnfairncsa  so  strong  ia  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  checks  against  them  so  weoli.  The  Crown 
is  noUiiog  in  finaoec.  It  is  still  powerful  over  the  esccutivc,  and 
through  its  JiUuistcrs  in  many  departmenta  coulends  successfully  oftCQ 
Ofcaiast  the  IIou50  of  Commons.  But  it  is  ]}OwerIc6S  in  linantx' ;  there 
it  can  do  nulhiug  tor  the  people  as  distinct  from  the  Commous  aud 
their  cuustttucuts.  In  finaDcc  the  ^liuisters  are  the  nominees  of  the 
House  of  Cumniotis  alone.  By  no  other  uicaus  can  Members  of 
Parliament  su  vlleutually  please  their  constituents  as  by  procuring  for 
tliem  some  local  prant  or  some  personal  cxcmpUou.  The  iuterest  of 
the  whole  people  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  those  who  have 
moat  iullueuee  for  the  day  in  the  Cun]mons.  "  There  are  particular 
moments,"  said  the  distiugutsheiL  American,  Story,  *'  when  the  people, 
atimubitcd  by  some  irregular  passion,  or  some  illicit  advautage,  or  misled 
by  artful  misrepresentations  of  interested  men,  may  call  for  measures 
which  they  thcDisetves  will  afterwards  be  the  moat  ready  to  lament  and 
coudcmu.  In  these  critical  moments,  how  salutary  will  be  the  inter- 
ference of  a  body  of  respvctabic  citineus,  chosen  without  rcfcreucc  to 
tiic  exciting  cause,  to  check  the  misguided  career  of  public  optuiou, 
and  to  suspend  the  blow  uutil  reason,  justice,  and  truth,  cau  regain 
their  authority  over  the  public  mind."  But  for  the  thought  fulness  of 
the  Lords,  the  Comuious  now  might  be  proposing  to  remit  taxes  by 
the  help  of  loans  to  be  repaid  by  their  successors,  and  next  session 
might  op<-n  with  a  scheme  to  relieve  what  is  called  industry  from  pay- 
ing auy  part  of  the  cost  of  govcrnmcut  and   order,  aud  to  lay  the  load 
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on  realized  property  with  a  special  exemptiou  for  the  capital  andpofiti 
of  traders. 

"  But  taxation  and  representation  go  together ;  this  is  the  cut-ud- 
dried  principle  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  the  Peers  are  not  pul 
of  the  people  and  do  not  represent  them."  We  answer  in  the  noldf 
and  profound  words  of  Burke  :— 

"It  is  not  the  derivation  of  the  powers  of  tho  House  of  Commons  frorn^ 
people  which  makes  ii  in  a  distinct  sense  their  representative.  TheQuecnk 
the  representative  of  the  people — so  are  tho  Lords,  so  are  the  Judges.  Thg  iH 
are  trustees  for  the  people  as  well  as  the  Commons,  because  no  pows  is  gira 
for  tho  solo  sake  of  Uie  holder  ;  and  although  government  is  certainly  an  instiD 
tion  of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms  and  the  persons  -who  administer  itil 
originato  Irom  the  people.  A  popular  origin  cannot  therefore  be  the  chaneter 
istic  distinction  of  a  popular  representative.  Thisbelongs  equally  toallputso 
government  and  iu  all  forms." 

The  Peers,  hy  the  nature  of  their  wealth  and  its  liabili^  to  the  commoi 
taxatioiij  directly  represent  owners  of  property  however  small;  then 
selves  in  the  first  instance,  fund-holders,  farmers,  peasants,  professioni 
men,  the  orphan  and  the  widow.  Much  more,  they  are  the  bulwai 
of  fairness  and  equality,  of  even-handed  justice  between  class  and  cUs 
of  the  impartial  distrihution  of  public  burdens,  of  the  steadiness  u 
stability  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  the  tempb 
tion  of  Members  of  Parliament  to  he  careful  for  their  own  adTancemen 
and  to  be  absorbed  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ministries.  It  is  the  dangi 
of  constituents  to  think  of  themselves  and  to  forget  the  people— 1 
provide  for  the  interests  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester^  and  to  cast  ( 
others  the  care  and  difficulty  of  upholding  the  honour  and  safety  of  i 
England.  The  Peers  arc  not  beyond  the  influence  of  party,  or  inde< 
of  selfishness ;  but  their  position  is  so  secured  by  rank  and  wealth  ai 
undue  personal  advantage  in  taxation  is  so  unobtainable,  and  so  con 
paratively  worthless  if  ohtained,  that  the  maintenance  of  general  pro 
perity  must  ever  be  paramount  with  them  above  all  other  consideratioi 
Even,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  the  principle  th 
taxation  and  representation  are  conjoined,  would  not  bar  out  the  actic 
of  the  Peers  iu  finance.  But  a  more  direct  reply  may  yet  be  given.  Tl 
right  for  which  our  fathers  struggled  so  long,  and  which  is  tlie  noble 
portion  of  the  inheritance  we  have  received,  is  the  right  of  determinin 
the  amounts  of  the  aids  to  be  grauted  to  the  public  service.  That  rigl 
is  retained  whole  and  unimpaired  hy  the  Commons.  The  money  comi 
from  the  whole  people,  and  doubtless  it  must  be  the  gift  of  the  who! 
people,  if  they  are  to  continue  free  and  independent.  It  is  they  wi 
grant  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not,  as  so  many  suppose,  by  tl 
imposition  of  taxes  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  but  by  votini 
on  the  Estimates,  the  objects  and  the  amount  of  the  national  expenditun 
Not  a  shilling  can  be  spent  without  being  first  voted,  and  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  approved  hy  the  Commons.  Even  th 
moneys  voted  by  the  whole  Legislature  cannot  issue  from  the  Treasar 
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except  under  the  authority  of  the  Appropriation  Bill,  in  which  the 
Lords  never  attempt  to  make  any  amendment.  This  is  the  answer  to 
the  sophistical  objection  that  the  Lords,  by  retaining  a  tan  repealed  by 
the  Commons  in  substance,  impose  a  tax  on  the  people.  But  we  claim 
for  the  House  of  Lords  the  high  national  function  of  rejecting  any 
expenditure  which  they  may  think  the  Commons  to  have  sanctioned,  in 
the  words  of  Judge  Story,  "  under  the  propensity  of  all  single  and 
numerous  assemblies  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent 
passion,  and  to  be  seduced  by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate  and 
pernicious  resolutions."  The  Lords  may,  of  course,  take  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Commons ;  for  no  form  of  government  whatever 
can  be  devised  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  error.  Bat  the  necessity 
and  extreme  importance  of  the  function  remain  the  same.  It  is  the 
duty  and  the  popular  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  all  matters  to 
appeal  from  the  Commons  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  sense  of  the  whole 
community.  A  financial  despotism  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  as  disastrous  as  any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  forbidden  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Con- 
stitution, not  only  to  originate  any  tax  or  to  specify  its  object,  but  even 
in  any  way  to  regulate  its  management — not  because  they  do  not  form 
part  of  or  represent  the  people,  or  because  they  have  acquiesced  in  a  usage 
of  two  hundred  years,  but  for  reasons  far  deeper  and  truer  than  these. 
They  are  incompetent,  by  tlieir  very  nature,  as  much  as  an  absolute 
monarch,  to  sympathize  with  the  financial  wanta  and  difBcultiea  of  the 
mass  of  the  population.  As  rich  men,  they  are  not  as  keen  as  the  people 
themselves  to  perceive  the  various  needs  for  which  public  assistance  is 
required,  still  less  can  they  estimate  the  severity  of  the  pressure  of 
taxation  on  the  comparatively  poor.  Public  contentment  as  to  taxation 
is  the  foundation  of  social  order ;  and  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  depth 
mill  permanence  of  that  contentment  is  the  conviction  brought  home  to 
every  man's  mind,  that  he  himself  helps  to  determine  the  expenditure 
which  he  has  to  pay. 

BoNAUY  Price. 
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THE  dreary  days  of  the  protracted  Session  came  to  an  end  at  last, 
and  vfe  left  England  on  a  cloudless  hot  day^  while  the  com  waa 
being  joyfully  gathered  in  on  all  sides.  The  harrest  was  hardly  more 
advanced  in  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  though  the  cliniate  was 
so  much  better,  as  the  peaches  and  grapes  sold  at  ail  the  little  statioiu 
bore  witness. 

The  waste  of  land  in  the  innumerable  hedges  and  ditches  which  divide 
tlie  tiny  properties  in  Picardy  was  very  striking.  In  Bel^umthe 
fences  had  vanished,  but  the  waste  of  labour  was  as  great :  three  ox 
four  little  ploughs,  with  two  horses  each,  working  at  three  or  four  little 
strips,  the  whole  not  so  big  as  a  small  English  field  which  would  have 
been  ploughed  in  a  day  with  one  pair — each  proprietor  here  doing  his 
own  work  with  no  help  or  co-operation  with  his  neighbour,  the  little 
corn-ricks  looking  as  if  out  of  a  child's  farmyard,  and  often  so  weak- 
kneed  that  they  had  to  be  supported  by  props. 

The  scattered  villages  lie  very  far  apart,  and  Belgian  villages  are 
peculiarly  w  retch ed-lookiug, — the  dwellings  one-storied  and  miserable, 
the  isolated  cottages  few, — often  mere  mud-hovels;  vegetables  running 
close  to  the  very  door,  with  no  path  up  to  it,  and  not  a  single  flower ; 
the  bare-legged,  bare-headed  women  evidently  too  ground  down  by 
hard  work  in  the  fields,  and  anxiety  for  the  bare  life,  to  care  for  even  a 
strip  of  garden.  If  flowers  were  to  be  seen,  they  were  at  a  drinking- 
house  or  at  the  railway  stations. 

The  distances  for  the  owners  to  go  to  their  bits  of  land  are  very  great. 
There  are  few  cross-roads,  so  they  must  tramp  along  the  grassy  muddy 
paths  between  the  fields  to  reach  their  work — no  trees  were  to  be 
seen  but  the  occasional  rows  of  hideous  black  poplars,  with  branches 
trimmed  up  for  fuel  and  to  prevent  their  overshadowing  the  soil.  There 
was  not  room  for  a  real  tree  anywhere  in  the  economy  of  that  world. 
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The  bila  of  laud  were  generally  the  aiie  of  a  large  allolmcnt,  about 
KU  acre  or  two  (sometimes  one  man  wiU  owa  two  or  ihruc  of  these),  ftiul 
the  cQcct  on  tbc  naked  country  is  as  uf  a  {jatcliwvrk  quilt  thrown  over 
it;  a  small  brown  |uitdi  for  tbc  ploughed  land,  a  ligbi:  green  for  the 
mown  grafflj  a  dark  ktccu  for  the  uncut  clovt-r,  a  yellow  one  for  the 
corn,  and  then  da  ea//o,  over  and  over  agiiiu.  A  dull  level  of  poverty 
everywhere;  not  a  house  as  big  as  au  onlinary  farmhouse  to  be  seen, 
particularly  from  Brussels  to  Verviers  ;  everything  skimped,  cramped, 
uutforoi  in  ugliness  aud  squalid  wrcteheduess.* 

We  draok  tea  in  the  inner  court  of  the  lIoLel  at  Brussels,  at  fresco, 
with  an  old  French  priest,  who  had  come  iu  to  see  Ihe  Exhiliition  and 
WM  very  disc'ontenlcd  with  affairs  at  home.  No  wonder  I  "  Gurabetta 
c'est  uu  farceur,  uu  buvcur  d'cstamiuets  il  y  a  dix  aas;  allez,  c'est  uno 
famcuse  d^gringolode  pour  la  France  d'etre  govcrne  par  un  homme 
commc  i^a."  A  more  ini|>ortant  witness  declared  be  was  biding  lti»  time 
for  a  war  of  revenge,  when  bo  would  rise  as  the  saviour  of  t'Vance  and 
the  restorer  of  the  provinces  wruug  from  her  iu  TO — "  and  war  even 
uow  is  popular  in  France." 

The  bad  coal  burnt  on  all  the  engines  made  the  journey  most  un- 
pleasant in  the  heat :  we  came  into  Cologne  almost  black.  Kvcn  the 
Cathedral  felt  hot.  Its  spires,  the  highest  iu  the  world,  as  tbc  Knipcror 
declared  proudly  in  his  opening  speech,  were  still  veiled  by  the  great  scaf- 
folding, which  is  a  miracle  of  constructiou,  but  will  soon  now  be  removed. 
That  muje»tic  building,  begun  with  the  idea  of  gluniyiug  and  plcasiug  God 
by  the  gift  of  all  that  is  best  iu  the  powers  of  man,  an  offering  to 
Heaven,  is  uow  completed  with  little  reference  to  God  at  all,  but  as  a 
patriotic  tribute  to  tlic  unification  of  Gcrmauy,  to  the  honour  of  the 
German  race,  the  work  of  men  of  all  creeds,  by  a  national  instead  of  a 
religious  cnthasiasm.  A  strange  crook  in  the  lot  of  tbc  great  "  Dom" — 
the  design  of  the  old  builders  at  length  carried  out  after  600  years,  but 
with  a  complete  change  in  the  central  thought !  And,  final  irony  of 
fate,  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  opened  by  a  Protestant  Emperor, 
with  its  Archbishop  in  exile  and  under  a  ban,  and  a  aTcmouy  comprising 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  element  I  The  great  crane 
ou  the  mighty  unfluishetl  tower  is  gone,  and  the  devil,  it  Is  to  be  hoped, 
worsted,  who,  as  is  well  known,  objected  to  its  removal,  and  sent  a 
storm  to  prevent  it.  The  plans  for  tbc  buildiipg  had  been  most  meanly 
filched  from  him  by  the  architect,  all  except  -t  part  of  the  middle,  and 
the  devil  had  vowed,  only  too  successfully  till  now,  that  this  should  never 
be  finished. 

The  liugeriug  light  was  just  touching  the  highest  part  of  the  high 
windows  as  we  entered  the  transept,  all  below  lyiug  iu  deep  shadow, 
which  masked  the  rather  bare  walls  of  the  lofty  uuve,  enormously  high 
ID  proportion  as  it  soars  inio  the  air.  Il  is  linished  according  to  the 
old  drawings  found  after   baviug  bceu  lust  for  u  hundred  or  so  of  years, 

*  like  inu-k«t-gMiIotu  &Mr  tha  tfntt  towm  Iavo  sdvMiUvn  counnon  to  sll  eovatries 
klike,  and  cuinot  ]»  oountm)  in  coawdsriag  Uis  eondHioQ  of  tfa*  ran)  po{nil«tioD. 
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but  the  newpart  lias  an  oddly cut-and-dricd  look  compared  to  the  old,  which 
seems  to  have  grown,  and  the  statues  on  the  retreating  arches  of  theportals 
arestrangely  bad  and  vulgar — "journey  work,"  done  evidently  by  the  yard. 

Next  morning  the  enormous  space  was  filled  by  the  rather  unloveiy 
Rhineland  race.  Common-looking,  good,  quiet  folk  apparently,  bat 
*'  ordinary  allj"  was  the  ceaseless  comment  as  the  ceaseless  stream  flowed 
on — the  women  ugly,  ill-dresaed,  in  colours  hopelessly  wrong,  and  an  utter 
want  of  charm.  A  Frenchwoman  with  no  more  beauty  would  yet  have  made 
herself  pleasant  to  look  at ;  an  Italian  crowd  would  have  been  dirtier  but 
more  picturesque.  The  men  were  in  curious  preponderance  at  the  service. 
A  crowd  stood  round  an  altar  in  the  transept,  and  the  responses  to  the 
priest  were  in  such  harsh  gutturals  that  we  thought  some  heavy  metal 
was  being  dragged  on  the  pavement,  till  we  walked  among  them  and 
heard  our  neighbours'  voices  come  grating  out  of  their  mouths.  No 
one  had  a  book,  but  all  joined,  evidently  knowing  the  service  by  heart. 

A  woman  with  a  basketful  of  candles  came  up  to  me  with  an 
insinuating  smile.  My  neighbour  bought  one  and  proceeded  to  set  it  on 
a  spike,  in  company  with  two  or  three  dozen  more  burning  to  the  honour 
of  a  small  statuette  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  crown  and  very  fine  brocade 
gown,  over  a  crinoline.  She  was  evidently  much  in  fashion,  for  a  whole 
gallery  of  ex  votos  hung  under  her.  Presently,  an  old  worn  woman  in 
black,  with  a  heavy  basket  on  her  arm,  sat  down  by  me,  and  with  a 
rapt  look  leant  back,  closed  her  eyes,  and  began  telling  her  beads,  while 
a  look  of  peace  stole  over  the  worn  face.  It  was  pleasant,  too,  to  see 
how  at  home  everybody  seemed  to  feel,  passing  from  altar  to  altar  as 
they  pleased,  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  them,  instead  of  to  the  seKton 
and  the  beadle,  as  in  cathedrals  at  home.  The  great  organ  sounded 
like  the  articulate  voice  of  the  enormous  building,  and  the  single  voices 
of  the  choir  in  the  distance  like  the  pleadings  of  earth  with  Heaven, 
plaintive,  weak,  uncertain,  full  of  sorrows  and  perplexities.  And  then 
came  the  answer  of  the  Church  back  again,  full,  rich,  powerful,  uuhead- 
tating,  infallible  {if  only  you  accepted  it !).  The  extremely  vicarious 
nature  of  the  worship  struck  one,  however,  the  more  from  the  immense 
distances  at  which  it  took  place.  A  tinkling  bell  rang,  out  of  sight 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  telling  us  the  Host  was  being  raised,  and 
immediately  everybody  went  on  their  knees,  at  whatever  point  of  their 
devotions  they  were.  You  had  only  to  follow  your  leader  and  do  as  yoa 
were  bid,  and  you  were  washed  "  clean  and  done  for  "  by  the  priest,  in 
the  lump,  as  it  were — instead  of  the  strictly  individual  relation  of  the 
soul  to  its  Creator  of  real  Protestant  worship.  Then  the  priest  put  the 
remains  of  our  Lord  into  a  box  on  the  altar,  the  little  choir  boys  swung 
their  incense  pots,  and  our  adorations  \if    |^m^ 

The  new  painted  glass,  with  a  few  abominable.      One 

window  in  magente  looked  rendering  of  the 

last  new  carpet  fr  or  mui  nt 

of  that  worthy  m  »  yo! 

transparency  ir 
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Tariety  but  the  variety  of  goo<l  was  there,  and  of  that  harmooy  fouod 
in  the  old  glues  of  erca  poor  vilhi^e  churches,  and  an  attcn^jit  at 
pictures,  interfering  with  the  pH'ccI  which  should  be  mainly  of  piire 
colour — a  glory  which  is,  perhaps,  more  sensnons  than  that  of  form,  hut 
irith  as  supreme  a  pleasure  of  its  own,  »s  may  lie  fell  in  the  rose 
windows  of  Bt.  Maclou  aud  the  Cathedral  at  Koueii — like  melody, 
porhapd,  a*  compared  to  harniouy  la  the  sister  art, 

"OOeriugs  for  the  Holy  F^ither,  Ijco  XIII.,"  were  received  at  the  door. 
Living  ou  the  alms  of  the  whole  world  !  an  iilca  hrantiful  or  not  (u 
your  fauey  takes  it — hardly  appealing  to  our  'English  sympathies. 

The  Khiue  steamers  are  a  favourite  report  for  bridal  excursions,  and 
we  hiul  two  pairs  on  board.  One  ugly  fat  girl  was  marching  up  and 
down  the  deck  in  a  tLiek  cloth  jacket,  in  spite  of  the  hcnt,  vitb  white 
mittens  on  the  hands  sentimeutally  clasped  on  her  bridegroom's  arm, 
and  a  proud  look  of  serene  cousciousnew  of  being  the  admired  of  all 
beholders,  which  was  inexprcsjiibly  silly  and  droll :  another  sat  with  her 
arm  round  the  neck  of  hers,  or  resting  ou  his  knee,— simple,  tactless, 
tasteless  worthy  folk. 

The  reign  of  ugliness  in  architecture  is  as  bad  here  as  in  Eugland — 
it  is  wonderful  how  every  old  building,  both  in  town  and  vilhigc,  is 
picturesque,  rich  in  ornament  aud  design,  and  ever}'  new  one  ugly  and 
scamped  in  eaves  and  mouldings.  As  wc  passed  up  the  river  the  black- 
and-wliitc  half-timbered  cottages,  the  woodwork  in  pattern?,  were  all 
good;  the  towers  of  the  churches,  with  their  pierced  stone  parapets,  round- 
headed  windows,  or  pointed  pinnacles — the  pitch  of  the  high  roofs,  the 
proportions  of  everything,  were  ri^ht,  white *the  new />e«*ionj,  &e.,  were 
as  hideous  as  if  from  (he  hand?  of  a  London  builder.  The  originality 
of  each  little  district,  too,  waH  interesting  ;  while  the  new  work  was 
everywhere  all  alike.  The  isolation  of  old  dHya  may  account  for  each 
community  having  a  pattern  of  its  own,  but  not  for  the  amount  of 
imagination  which  they  showed  then  and  have  lost  now. 

In  the  same  way  almost  every  bit  of  eostunic  has  died  out.  The 
embroidered  cloths  and  velvet  bodices,  the  beautiful  stuffs  which  lasted 
for  generations,  are  supplanted  hy  hideous  lilac  cottons ;  the  silver  and 
gold  ornaments,  which  descended  from  mother  to  daughter,  are  all 
swept  into  the  gulf  of  commouplaec  which  has  inundated  the  world. 

The  effect  of  the  viuu  ternu%»  teaming  the  sides  of  the  hills,  elimb- 
ing  up  slopes  so  steep  that  apparently  the  soil  can  hardly  cling  there, 
is  always  iutercnting;  the  tiny  strips  arc  supported  by  walls  carefully 

lilt  np,  the  earth  oftcu  carried  up  in  baskutfuls.  Hci'e,  too,  the  great 
listauces  the  owners  must  come,  to  reach  each  Httlc  [iroperty,  are  very 
Iriking,  and  as  there  aro  no  roads  (the  grouud  is  too  valualilc)  each 
must  pass  along  hundreds  of  his  neighbours'  patches.  The  temptation 
is  too  great  for  human  nature  when  the  grapes  are  ripening,  and  a  close 
time  takes  place  when  no  man  is  allowed  to  enter  his  own  ground 
(which  would  hardly  be  liked  by  au  English  labourer).     The  owners 
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lire  extremely  Iiardy,  eat  black  rye  breadj  and  no  meat,  and,  when 
there  is  a  bad  crop,  borrow  from  the  moiiey-lendera, — there  is  hardly  a 
man  who  is  out  of  debt,  we  henrd  again  and  again, — and  just  before  the 
Ist  of  November  there  is  a  rush  to  sell  potatoes,  or  anything  else  they 
possess,  to  pay  off  the  interest,  which  is  extremely  high.  Id  a  very  good 
year  some  few  of  them  free  themselves,  but  as  in  the  equal  division  of 
property  here  one  brother  almost  always  takes  the  land,  he  mortgages 
it  to  pay  off  the  portions  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  is  hampered 
generally  all  his  life.  "  The  girls  are  proud,  and  will  not  go  out  to 
service  ;  they  prefer  the  liberty  of  working  in  the  fields." 

The  soil  from  which  the  best  crua  of  wine  are  made  is  very 
limited,  and  a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  divides  a  vineyard  whose  produce 
is  known  and  valued  highly  all  over  the  world,  from  what  will  onlv 
make  vxn  ordinaire.  But  Nature's  chemistry  is  too  subtle  to  be 
analyzed,  and  the  difference  cannot  be  detected  in  the  earth.  The 
limit  where  the  vines  can  be  profitably  grown  is,  also,  we  heard,  now 
reached,  and  hardly  any  new  ground  is  added;  any  freshly-attempted 
position  is  found  to  be  too  exposed,  or  too  sunless,  or  too  bare  to  succeed. 
The  plain  country  lying  between  Mainz  and  the  Black  Forest  ia 
extremely  rich — fruit  trees,  with  crops  of  Indian  com,  roots,  clover,  grow- 
ing under  them,  abound  ;  but,  the  last  winter  had  been  "  dreadful,"  and  a 
good  half  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  trees  were  dead.  What  do  the 
people  do  in  such  a  case?  we  asked.  "Oh,  borrow  on  the  mortgage  of 
their  land ;  it  is  a  kind  of  security  qui  est  irks  gouti  by  the  money- 
lenders," said  our  friend  significantly.  "  There  is  not  a  peasant 
hereabouts  out  of  debt,"  said  another.  "They  pay  enormously, 'some- 
times as  much  as  five  per  cent,  interest  per  month,"  said  a  third. 

The  hard  work  of  the  women  is  tremendous  :  mowing  (I  saw  three 
women  mowing  in  one  field),  spreading  dung  with  wretched  wooden 
forks,  digging  potatoes,  driving  carts,  one  at  least  we  saw  ploughing, 
carrying  burdens,  dragging  loads,  bare-foot,  bare-headed  but  for  a 
handkerchief,  dirty,  weary,  haggard,  old  before  their  time.  The 
distance  between  the  villages  was  sometimes  nine  or  ten  miles,  so  that 
to  the  plots  in  the  middle  they  must  walk  five  miles  out  and  five  back, 
4is  there  were  no  cottages  between. 

We  stopped  at  Offenburg,  a  quiet  little  town  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Black  Forest  district,  with  great  green  pots  lining  the  streets,  full  of 
flowering  oleanders  and  large  plants  of  the  shy  blooming  pomegranate, 
covered  with  scarlet  blossoms,  looking  as  if  made  of  sealing-wax.  It 
•was  the  eve  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden's  birthday.  He  and  his 
Duchess  are  very  much  beloved,  and  everybody  was  out  in  their  best 
clothes,  under  the  trees,  in  the  little  "  place,"  listening  to  a  band,  and 
looking  at  six   or   eight  Chinese  Is'  '  and  three  or  four  Roman 

candles,  with  squi'  >ickers  ed  as  fireworks.     Every- 

body was  delight  ^h  We  sat  on  two  chain 

given  by  a  frienc  i  r  «rs,  and  were 
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treftted  irith  much  honour  bv  Iho  clieerfiil  litttc  crowd.  A  statue  to 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  the  *'  inventor  of  potatoes,"  vilh  a  stone  wreath 
of  that  poetic  vegetable  round  the  plintli  at  Inn  feci,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  fun,  aud  was  much  in  kccpiu^  with  our  homely  fustivities.  "  So 
sorry  you  will  not  stay  for  the  dancing  to-niorrow/'  said  onr  friends  as 
we  parted.     So  were  we. 

The  railroad  mounts  by  a  very  steep  incline  up  the  narrow  valley 
wluch  leads  to  Triberg.  A  rapid  stTcam  runs  at  the  bottom,  with  little 
liolds  and  bits  of  pastun?  here  and  there,  and  enormous  spmee  6rs 
feathering  up  the  precipitous  sides.  The  Bauer  liouses  arc  very  large, 
bnilt  of  woal  of  the  richest  brown,  with  great  projecting  balconies, 
generally  three,  one  above  the  other,  hung  with  drying  clothes,  and  an 
enormous  overhanging  rotif  [nirtly  shingled,  partly  thatched^  and  bright 
with  ^ctvi.  moss,  which  stretches  on  one  aide  to  the  ground.  Vuder 
this  arc  sheltered  all  the  owner's  goods,  his  cows  and  horses,  his  pigs, 
oxen,  and  goats,  and,  above  all,  hit  manure  heaps,  most  valuable  and 
loved  of  all  his  wealth,  and  which  scent  the  whole  house  unbciirablv 
to  strangers.  His  little  bit  of  corn  lies  in  the  gi%at  loft  at  the  top  of 
tJie  house,  with  a  smalt  quantity  of  flax,  his  wood,  and  all  his  treasures, 
including  the  ladder,  which  is  slung  aloft,  all  ready  to  his  hund  in  the 
loDg  months  of  winter,  when  the  snow  lasts  Huractimes  five  months. 
Be  is  oflcn  a  well-to-do  man,  owning  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  but  he  lives  as  hardly  aa  the  |HM>rcst  peasant,  dresses  and  cat*  as 
badly,  and  his  wife  and  children  do  all  the  work,  with  the  exception  of 
a  "  knocbt "  (who  is  oAcu  a  woman  !).  He  has  money,  but  he  does  not 
sjieud  it ;  his  udueution  is  small,  and  the  life  one  of  intense  Inbour  and 
sordid  saving.  TUcw  farms  are  not  divided  at  the  death  of  the  father, 
but  pass,  aecordiug  to  the  custom  of  differeut  districts,  to  the  eldest  or 
the  youngest.  AVheu  it  is  the  first,  the  mother  will  call  hira,  only  lialf 
in  jest,  "  Mciu  priuz."  The  eldest  iu  a  uoble  family  is  a  prince  in  the 
great  "  majorats." 

We  looked  down  from  the  railroad  carriage  into  the  Iieiirt  of  the  most 
picturesque  little  towu  (Horuberg)  that  wu  thought  we  had  ever  seen, 
huddled  into  the  narrowest  of  gorges,  with  brown  and  timbered  houses 
facing  every  way  on  both  sides  the  stream,  and  crowned  by  a  castle. 

The  hotel  at  Triberg  is  »et  on  high,  close  to  pine  woods,  with  their 
great  tmuks  springing  out  of  beds  of  lovely  moss,  near  a  fine  waterfall 
which  comes  plunging  down  out  of  the  heart  of  the  forest  just  above 
the  town.  -At  night  it  was  lighted  up  with  red  and  blue  lires  iu  honour 
of  the  birthday,  and  it  wb<i  strange  to  see  how  little  it  took  to  turn  the 
glorious  Nature  into  a  very  bad  work  of  art.  It  looked  like  a  vile  bit 
of  scene- pain tiug  in  a  low  theatre.  I  was  thankful  when  the  glare 
subsided  and  a  ntarlight  night  took  gentle  possession  once  more  of  the 
beautiful  valley. 

There  had  been  s  Bauer  marriage  at  a  farm  on  the  mountain  side, 
but  we  were  too  late  for  it, — the  bride,  in  a  high  |>ointed  black  cap  and 
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Btreamersj  presiding  over  a  series  of  feasts  which  lasted  three  days. 
night  the  sky  was  lighted  hy  the  lurid  glow  of  a  fire,  ten  miles  ofi^ 
another  farm,  where  a  poor  idiot  was  suffocated  and  three  cows  bm 
We  thus  touched  on  the  two  great  events  of  Bauer  life.  The  heant 
thatched  and  shingled  roofs  are  very  apt  to  catch  fire,  and  no  new  O! 
are  suffered  to  be  built,  which  is  dismal  for  the  picturesque. 

The  little  town  ia  tenanted  by  watchmakers  and  carvers  in  wood,  i 
seems  prosperous ;  the  people  own  their  own  houses,  and  are  not  dep 
dent  on  their  land,  but  their  handiwork. 

We  drove  back  next  day  along  the  lovely  valley  close    to   the  atre 
in  search  of  Hornberg.     The  women  were  at  work,  even  harder  if  p 
sible  than  in  the  plain  below,  making  the  second-crop  hay,  picking 
the  grass  in  their  arms  on  the  steep  slopes  and  scattering  it  without  ei 
a  fork,  dragging  it  along  the  road  in  small  handcarts,  sawing^  wood,  &c.,i 

The  number  of  deformed,  lame,  hump-backed  people  is  very  gie 
An  English  doctor  told  us  he  had  never  seen  so  many  ricketty,  ill-ke 
and  wretched -looking  children  as  in  Germany.  How  can  it  he  otbi 
wise?  The  mothers  are  in  the  fields,  and  cannot  be  looking  after th< 
babies,  mending  and  making  at  home,  where  surely  there  is  always  enoa 
i:^  to  do  for  one  pair  of  hands.     As  we  drove  along,  the  cripples  sat  by  f 

roadside  tending  cows  and   goats,  which  must  never  be  allowed  to 
alone,  lest   they  should   stray  beyond   their  owners'  narrow    frontie 
Carts,  with  small  wheels  very  far  apart,  most  rudely  put  together,  para 
TIB  driven  by  women. 

Hornberg  proved  a  base  imposition  ;  the  houses,  once  lai^  a 
handsome,  were  now  occupied  by  small  proprietors,  who  could  1 
keep  them  up — close,  unwholesome,  tumbledown,  and  melancholy,  th 
crowded  round  a  stream,  stinking  in  spite  of  its  rapid  current,  with  t 
perpendicular  hills  too  close  behind  them,  and  the  castle  now  tnm 
into  a  brewery.  A  monument  to  the  only  man  in  the  district  w' 
was  killed  in  the  Franco-German  war  was  the  chief  illustration  of  t 
place.  We  were  puzzled  by  rows  of  what  looked  like  round  cat 
drying  in  the  sun.  They  were  made  of  sawdust  from  the  tanne 
yards,  and  are  used  as  burning  slowly  in  the  stoves.  With  such  gre 
ii£  abundance  of  wood,  it  showed  both  the  poverty  and  the  amount  of  cc 

to  invent  such  fuel. 

As  we  passed  over  the  plain  high  up  on  the  top  of  the  mounts 
next  day,  whole  families,  even  to  the  smallest  children,  were  out  on  thew 
undrained  meadows  gathering  in  the  hay.  In  summer  they  often  sta 
thus  at  three  in  the'  morning  with  only  a  little  bad  coffee  and  brea 
sending  back  a  little  girl  for  a  second  supply  in  the  day,  and  work  t 
night  on  this  unsubstantial  diet.  A  good  deal  of  brandy,  however, 
drunk  on  these  occasions.  These  upper  regions  look  like  a  great  spong 
and  their  waters  feed  the  two  great  rivers  of  Europe,  the  Danube  as 
the  Rhine,  one  part  going  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  other  to  the  Qerms 
Ocean,  from  this  not  very  lofty  watershed. 
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Constnns  U  a  quaint  old  place,  standing  cIuko  to  t]ie  boiitidariea 
or  six  countries  wliicb  meet  on  the  lake.  Tlie  Inctcin  hotel  ivas  ooce 
a  monastery,  with  n  garden  reaching  down  to  the  water,  and  many 
guests  were  sitting  under  the  trees.  The  dining-room  is  the  old 
chapd  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  sadly  disfigured  by  paper  and  hang- 
ings, however,  and  wc  slept  in  a  corridor  where  once  had  been  the  monks' 
cells.     At  night  the  hall  filled  with  a  great  meeting  of  Komon  Catholic 

deputies  from  all  ports  of  Germany,  Belgium,  even  Holland.      H • 

went  down  amongst  them;  ho  was  civilly  asked  if  he  were  Catholic,  but, 
when  he  acknowledged  himself  not  one  of  the  faithful,  he  wa»  still 
given  a  place  of  honoor  near  the  president  where  he  could  hear.  The 
principal  topic,  after  exhortations  to  unity  and  much  mutual  praise, 
consisted  in  rejoicing  over  the  relaxation  of  the  Falk  Laws  and  hopes 
that  Bismarck  would  do  mure  in  the  same  direction.  I  looked  on 
through  an  opening  high  up  in  the  eastern  wall,  through  which  probably 
the  sick  monks  assisted  at  the  service. 

The  town  is  a  well-to-do  place,  foil  of  memories  of  ]>ast  greatness 
and  past  struggles.  You  may  stand  on  the  stone  which  marks  the 
place  where  John  Huss  was  burnt,  and  look  out  of  the  windows  of 
the  hall  where  the  great  Council  sat  which  decidc<l  between  the 
rival  claims  of  three  Popes :  but  the  fires  are  dead  which  hurnt  so 
fiercely  within  its  walls,  and  the  worthy  gentlemen  in  frock-coats 
collected  in  the  Tuv^elu  hotel  served  to  show  more  clearly  how  fur 
we  Imve  drifted.  There  is  a  curious  old  MS.  in  the  library  where  the 
events  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  depicted  iu  long  processions,  and 
the  men-at-arms,  the  priests  and  cardinals,  the  women,  the  cooks, 
the  prince,  the  bishops,  and  the  kaiser  alt  appear  "  in  their  habits  a» 
they  lived."  There  is  nothing  iu  the  long  series  which  has  remained  the 
same.  The  kuights  in  armour,  tlie  priuce  bishop,  the  ladies  iu  tall 
pointed  head-gear,  even  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  itself,  are  all  gone;  only 
the  little  crescents  of  bread  which  one  of  the  bakers  is  holding  out  remain 
the  same  ;  the  hornchen  have  held  their  own  amidst  all  the  change. 

There  is  a  lovely  little  island  in  the  lake,  where,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
wooded  bank,  stands  a  great  Schlosa,  hnilt  round  three  sides  of  a  square, 
which  once  belonged  to  a  now  extinct  order  of  knighthood,  where  a 
true  home  has  been  made,  beautiful  within  and  without,  nod  a  terraced 
garden  won  from  the  potato  tielda.  The  room^  all  open  on  lung 
galleries,  full  of  carded  and  inlaid  armoirea,  pictures,  armour,  porceJaia 
and  plants.  From  the  windows  the  wooilcd  promontories  of  the  lake 
arc  seen  far  below,  backed  by  a  splendid  view  of  the  Alps,  peak  beyond 
peak,  the  long  procession,  when  the  shy  motiutains  otlnw  themselves  to 
be  seen,  reaching  from  the  Tyrolesc  ranges  in  the  cast,  to  the  Juugfrau 
in  the  south-west. 

One  day,  mwingin  abont  on  the  brilliant  blne.grccn  water,  the  whole 
panorama  of  white  snowy  points  against  the  ]icarly  sky  shone  out,  pei-fcctly 
distinct,  yet  with  a  distinction  quite  nn translatable  by  paints  and  paper 
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made  by  hands,  ia  its  ethereal  hues  and  subtle  gradations  of  colonrj  i 
one  felt  deeply  how  utterly  powerless  art  is  before  certain  aspects 
Nature.  A  boat  lay  in  front,  with  men  drawing  np  their  great  m 
having  toiled  all  night  and  taken  nothing  of  the  splendid  lake  treat — ^1 
whole  as  it  were  hung  between  transparent  sea  and  sky.  As  we  lool 
across  in  the  radiant  still  evening  at  a  great  blind  asylum  in  an  < 
palace  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  gracious  mistress  told  of  the  FrBi 
Verein  of  the  duchy,  and  how  all  the  isolated  eflfbrts  after  good  wi 
by  it  gathered  together  and  assisted  to  work  for  common  objects,  a 
to  play  into  each  other's  hands.  It  must  be  a  great  help  in  the  orgi 
ization  of  wise  charity,  and  the  utilization  in  a  general  plan  of  1 
desultory  attempts  of  obscure  workere.  The  number  of  inatitntioDs  : 
education  and  for  the  wise  assistance  of  every  species  of  distress  ea 
blished  by  the  present  sovereigns  of  the  little  realm  is  very  remarkah 

The  next  day  we  were  steaming  down  the  lake  to  Lindan  in  a  stoi 
of  wind  and  rain,  blotting  out  every  vestige  of  the  mountains  'with  t 
capriciousness  of  the  hill  weather.  It  was  bright  again,  however,  i 
our  journey  upwards,  the  little  railway  to  avoid  tunnels  twisting  a 
turning  curiously,  and  showing  the  views  to  perfection.  MouBe-colonr 
cows,  musical  with  bells,  were  followed  everywhere  by  women  a: 
girls  with  red  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  and  whips  in  tbi 
hands  to  keep  them  in  the  narrow  paths  of  virtue — and  very  nam 
these  were  when  the  subdivision  was  great.  We  saw  four  plougl 
with  two  horses  each,  on  four  adjacent  strips  about  forty  feet  across ;  t 
shares  were  wooden,  witli  a  narrow  sheath  of  iron,  an  inch  or  two  wic 
to  give  them  an  edge.  When  we  reached  the  summit  level,  a  lovely  litl 
lake  filled  up  the  valley,  with  long  tranquil  reflections  of  the  flat  r 
roo&j  laden  with  stones,  of  a  village,  crowned  by  a  brown-red  bulboi 
headed  church  tower  on  a  long  stalk,  and  precipitous  rocks  crowding 
upon  it.  In  front  the  hay  was  thrown  over  upright  stakes  aboat  six  ft 
high  with  three  cross  bars  at  right  angles,  planted  in  rows,  so  that  tl 
fields  seemed  studded  with  gigantic  spindles.  Here  it  was  left  till  d 
enough  to  stack.  The  upland  meadows  were  lilac  with  autumn 
crocuses,  showing  how  wet  they  lay,  and  any  large  schem.e  of  drains 
was  evidently  impossible  for  want  of  co-operation  among  the  snu 
owners.  The  grass  of  Parnassus  grew  like  daisies  on  the  rough  plac 
by  the  rail  when  we  reached  the  forest  ground  above.  This  belongs 
the  State  or  to  large  proprietors ;  no  peasant  ever  possesses  any  woodlan 
as  he  cannot  wait  to  realize,  and  must  have  year  by  year  returns- 
indeed,  month  by  month — in  order  to  live.  In  some  places  the  nam 
strips  of  grass,  about  three  feet  wide,  dividing  the  small  propertii 
were  so  many  and  so  near  together  that  they  amounted  to  a  good-sisi 
field  iu  a  very  few  miles. 

The  station  at  Munich  was  bright  with  the  electric  light,  "tramwayi 
{nc  in  English)  were  in  the  streets,  and  all  the  newest  improvemen: 
The  new  buildings  are  very  ugty,  however,  and  with  a  set  determinatit 
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about  tlicm  to  be  lesthotic  and  didactic,  wliicfa  was  a  little  a^^gniTatiag 
and  pedantic.  The  Alte  Pinacvthek,  uevertbeless,  is  a  channing  coUec- 
tiou,  if  with  uo  picture  of  world-wide  iro|K)rtance,  unless  it  be  the 
"  Four  Temperaments"  of  Albert  Durer^with  a  most  truculent  St.  Paul 
grasping  a  sword  as  if  he  meant  to  use  it  ou  us  In  earnest.  The  por- 
traits^ to  me,  arc  alwavK  among  the  most  telUug  results  of  art ;  the  men 
and  women,  so  long  dead,  living  to  all  time.  Itubcna'  wives  in  every 
variety  of  fine  clothing,  wbich  yet  did  not  svamp  tbe  faces,  a  Frank 

Ifiala,  ninny  Vandykes,  jKirtieiilarly  an  Antwerp  bui^omaster   and  hia 

Nrife,  &o.,  which  arc  magnificent. 

Rubons  is  here  even  more  lavish  of  flesh  and  blood  than  nsnnl  in  tho 
"Lost  Judgment," where  a  little  sonlj  at  least,  one  would  tliinkjis  required ; 
but  there  are  some  studies  of  his  for  this  picture  in  a  room  Iwliind,  which 
are  glorious  in  tbeir  sway  and  rush  of  souls- — the  lines  which  the  downward 
sweeps  of  the  damned  take,  who  are  here  in  great  majority,  arc  per- 
fectly wonderful ;  the  blcsncd  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  mnch  to  his 
taste  and  arc  far  inferior.  Two  of  the  finest  Peruginos  out  of  Italy  are 
here.  One  of  them  represents  a  visit  paid  by  the  Virgin  to  St  Bernard.  It 
is  not  a  vision — she  is  walking  in  on  her  feet  with  attendant  ladies,  and 
his  face,  as  he  looks  up  and  receiver  hia  charming  risitor  with  a  tender 
joy,  is  very  touching.  By  it  hnrig  a  picture  of  Raphael's,  an  indifferent- 
one  it  is  true,  and  two  copies  of  the  "  Tribune  "  and  the  Louvre  pic- 
ture. Tt  was  impossible  not  to  feci  how  entirely  tbe  form  of  the  facCj 
the  cxprcMion,  tbe  whole  manner  of  feeling  and  thought  had  been 
borrowed  by  the  greater  pupil  from  hia  master.  He  has  made  such 
admirable  use  of  bis  borrowed  wealth  that  he  has  justified  bis  use  of 
it;  hut,  in  spite  of  the  warning  in  the  "Viear  of  Wakefield,"  I  felt 
inclined  to  "  praise  Pietro  Pemgino "  with  all  my  might,  as  tbe 
originator  of  the  Madonna  type.  Only,  to  value  Raphael  aright,  his 
frescoes,  not  hia  easel  pictures  alone,  must  be  always  considered. 

The  old  German  masters  in  the  smaller  rooms  arc  extremely  fine, 
many  of  whose  names  are  hardly  known  in  England — "  The  Master  of 
tbe  Lyveraberchen  Passion,"  Van  dcr  Weyden,  Master  Wilhelm,  &c. 
The  tacw  are  a  little  (tatly  painted,  without  much  ehadow,  but  the 
extraordiuary  amount  and  variety  of  expression,  the  working  out  of 
detail,  whether  of  feature  or  dress,  with  loving  feeling  and  care,  eterj 
stroke  telling,  the  colours  as  brilliant  as  the  day  they  were  laid  on  four 
hundred  years  ago,  are  all  most  remarkable.  In  the  "  Marriage  of  tbo 
Virgin,"  the  faces  of  the  bystanders  show  every  possible  shade  of  doubt 
and  curiosity,  reverence  and  belief :  yon  feel  as  if  assisting  at  an  act 
which  really  happened  to  real  people,  not  before  a  set  of  academical 
models,  bones  and  flesh  in  a  sort  of  "  general  way,"  with  clothes  on. 
ARer  this  we  went  to  the  other  building  to  look  at  the  new  pictures.  It 
is  a  melancholy  sight,  admirable  rooms  full  of  enormous  works  by  the 
best  men  of  the  Munich  school.  Good  colour  was  not  to  be  expected^ 
perhaps,  but  there  was   hope   that  drawing,  thought,  and  feeling  might 
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aerre  in  its  absence.  The  effect  is  one  of  aWlute  despair  as  to 
chances  of  modem  art — is  this  all  that  the  encouragement  of  a  w1 
kingdom  for  two  generations  can  do  ?  that  the  best  of  schools,  of  lectn 
of  lessons  on  anatomy,  and  colour  cau  hring  forth  ?  The  enorm 
canvases,  the  acres  of  paint,  are  without  a  spark  of  genias.  It  seemi 
have  been  supposed  that  the  big  is  equivalent  with  the  great,  and  "' 
Deluge,"  some  fifty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  high,  greets  one  at 
entrance.  The  fear  of  being  drowned  is  not  a  lofty  sentiment,  i 
when  repeated  in  seventy  or  eighty  figures  of  entirely  unknown  pec 
it  is  monotonously  unpleasant ;  there  is  no  perspective,  and  the  men 
the  top  of  the  bill,  forty  feet  above  the  spectators,  are  as  big  as  those 
front.  There  is  more  pathos  in  the  small  dark  six  inches  of  the  M 
Antonio  etching,  than  in  the  whole  field.  Next  comes  the  "  Destruct 
of  Jerusalem,"  by  Kaulbach,  which  is  quite  as  large.  Above  in  the  i 
is  a  great  rush  of  angels  flying  about  without  any  earthly  or  heavei 
motive  visible ;  the  earth  below  is  not  a  place  at  all,  odds  and  ends 
temples  and  courts  and  bouses  lying  about  "  all  nohow/'  They  coi 
only  be  seen  from  a  standpoint  in  the  air,  but  buildings  are  matei 
things,  and  must  have  had  some  connection,  tome  perspective.  A  m 
is  killing  himself  in  front,  like  a  bad  actor,  and  heaps  of  people  are  lyi 
about  dying  "  permiscuous,"  not  from  the  swords  of  the  Roman  soldie 
for  they  have  not  yet  taken  the  town,  and  certainly  not  from  hunger,  1 
the  lumps  of  arms  and  legs  are  much  too  fat  and  comfortable.  It  is 
farrago  of  absurdities.  Then  comes  an  Ascension.  How  any  man  shoa 
dare  to  try  and  re>8ay  what  has  been  said  by  such  great  masters  in  the 
greatest  works,  without  having  a  single  new  idea  of  any  kind  to  add  i 
the  stock,  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive. 

There  are  many  portraits,  gigantic  in  size,  wooden,  affected,  heav 
dismal  dolls,  "  striking  an  attitude,"  in  elaborate  gowns  and  coats.  Thi 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  wonders  of  the  old  masten  shoal 
have  bad  so  little  influence  is  astonishing.  The  landscapes  are  ni 
hard,  and  conventional,  with  the  same  curious  absence  of  reality  am 
truth,  done  apparently  after  a  recipe,  like  an  apothecary's  mixture,  witl 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  rendering  of  natural  eflects  before  the  eyes  c 
the  painter.  Wandering  from  room  to  room  dismally  after  somethinj 
to  admire,  the  only  things  in  the  least  interesting  were  some  smal 
pictures  of  old  German  streets  and  buildings,  which  were  given  with  i 
great  detail  of  honest  care — the  colour  quietly  good,  like  that  of  i 
Dutch  picture.  When  they  touch  plain  brick  and  mortar,  with  no  temp 
tation  to  angels,  and  poetry,  and  saints,  or  lakes,  or  mountains,  th 
paintera  seem  to  recover  some  of  the  patient  reference  to  what  is,  whicl 
all  painting  must  submit  to  render,  to  make  the  imaginative  part  of  an; 
value. 

Meantime  H bad  gone  to  Ammergau,  to  see  the  last  reprcsenta 

tion  but  one  of  the  Passion-play  which  will  take  place  for  ten  years.     Wb 
can  say  what  will  then  be  the  state  of  Europe  ?     The  last  performanc 
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was  interrupted  by  the  Franco-GermQD  war.  He  found  from  fifty  to  sixty 
cnrriagcs  and  pcaaaut  carts  streaming  along  the  road  from  the  Murnau 
Mation,  all  full.  It  is  a  i>iircly  luutoral  district,  irith  little  corn, 
hut  hayf;clds  rnnniDg  in  and  out  of  the  forest  on  the  sides  of  the 
Tallcy,  irhich  seems  to  be  closed  by  the  great  Zug^pitc,  10,000 
feet  high,  at  the  end.  The  village  is  built  utterly  regnrdlcss  of  any 
<Ort  of  order ;  the  houses  up  and  down,  to  aud  fro  and  across,  witU 
only  cartways  ju  auy  direction — unmade  tracks  here  aud  there  among 
the  cottages.  Hie  place  was  full  of  straugers  standiug  atwut  looking 
nt  the  arriraU.  Nearly  7,000  people  slept  that  night  iu  the  dwellings 
intended  for  1,300, — half  at  least  on  straw, — but  it  was  a  dry  night 
with  a  bright  moon.  The  village  was  tiuUmaticbc  to  receive  its  guests, 
the  older  meu  with  silver  buttons  as  lai-ge  as  erowu-pieccs  on  their 
rediugotes  aud  waistcoats,  high  boots,  aud  poiuted  felt  Imts  vith 
a  feather  aud  flower  in  them.  One  beautiful  girl  wore  a  flat  black  hat, 
a  dai-k  green  gowu  over  a  red  uud  black  stripe  petticoat,  red  stockiugs,  a 
green  velrct  liodico  aud  silver  uruameuts :  strong,  well  made,  modest, 
she  was  a  pretty  sight.      But  even  here  costume  is  dying  out  fast 

II found  his  way  to  Joseph  Maier's  cottage,  a  timhcrcd  house 

with  overhanging  roof.  Uc  is  a  wood  carver,  as  was  his  predecessor  iu  the 
Christus  part,  and  the  crucifixes  which  he  produces  Imve^  perhaps,  assisted 
bis  cDuccptiou  of  the  character.  He  said  the  fatigue  of  the  last  scene 
was  extremely  trying.  He  is  a  remarkable- looking  man  cveu  in  his 
peasant's  dress,  and  was  much  occupied  with  preparing  for  the  next  day's 
represcntatiou.*  He  is  sometimes  so  plagued  by  visits  from  admirers 
that  bis  wife  said  she  had  to  lock  him  up  in  the  kitchen  to  defend  him. 

H then  climbed  up  a  rough  boggy  dirty  hill,  where  the  peasants  were 

kneeling  and  praying  round  a  great  marble  Crucitixiou,  given  by  the 
King  of  Bavaria.  The  village  was  full  of  shrines  at  every  turn— the  Virgin 
aud  many  saints,  and  in  one  place  Christ  and  the  P^rc  Ktcruel,  side  by 
aide,  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  globe  in  the  Father's  hands. 

I'he  play,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  survival  of  the  mysteries  and  miracle- 
plays  which  were  performed  all  over  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agc^t,  and 
which  come  to  au  end  when  a  greater  feeling  of  rcliucment  in  the  world 
took  offence  at  the  bufTooucriea  and  indecencies  with  which  they  were 
defaced.  Kvcn  now,  a  Passion-play  is  enacted  at  Easter  in  the  streets 
of  Seville  by  the  same  actors  who  play  at  the  theatre,  wherein,  to  relieve 
the  too  great  solemnity  of  the  drama,  an  iutriguc  between  Pontius  Pilate 
aud  JNlary  Magdalene  is  introduced,  and  Judas  is  made  to  pinch  the 
little  children,  to  pull  their  hair,  and  play  tricks  to  make  the  people 
laugh.  At  Ammci^n,  iu  the  old  days,  the  devils  appeared  to  carry  ofl* 
the  traitor,  dancing  rouud  him  and  tearing  him  iu  pieces,  when  a 
quantity  of  sausages  tumbled  out,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience. 

The  play  has  been   saved  at  Ammergau  from   the  geuerol  fate  by 

*  TLe  ACiv.UiiLi  III  iIh:  Atniti^K^Ait  rvocijita  IiAve  just  l>ocii  {iiiltlialRtl,  by  wbtcli  it  ii|ipearB 
blutt  Mu  <-r'B  eliatfl  waa  iM  for  tnitLyuiii*  rcpnwiitatiQna  -inuill  nuoglt. 
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t^ic  accicteut  partly  that  iU  pcrformaacc  iras  rcatnctcd    to 
yean,  in  pursuance  uf  a  vuw  made  after  a  tct-rible  sickncsa  in  H 
-fvbich  baft  removed  the  familiarity  which  has  bred  contempt   in 
places — but  chiefly  by  (he  efforts  of  tie  "  Gei«llicher  Bath  "  for 
five  yeant,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.      He  has  pruutd  uuti  atldec 
taken  great  puias  ill  instructing  tlic  actors.     The  "  tubLcaiix  vi^i 
of  types,  principally  Iram  the  Old  Testamcut,  arc  auuictipaea  tar-fc 
but  beautiful  in  their  picturesque  arraugcmeut,  in   which  he   bi 
aasiiited  by  artist  friends  from  Munich.      Tiie  chorus  and    the  ini 
recitatious  and  hymns  are  also  his  additions.     One  of  the  aceuei 
gathering  of  the  mnuua  in  the  Desert,  with  a  number  of  chiklrm^ 
front,  who  keep  marvellously  stiil,  was  extremely  pretty. 

The  actors  arc  selected  by  a  committee  of  village  householders,  at 
solenin  meetiug  iu  church  on  the  last  week  of  the  year  before  the  plai 
The  principal  parts  are  easily  settled,  as  there  are  few  eqtuU  to 
but  there  are  hundred*  of  minor  characters — everybody  vriahca  loi 
and  the  selection  is  a  troublesome  affair.  The  liat  of  the 
Parliament  is,  howcvefj  never  resisted.  The  women  and  cliildrcn^ 
accustomed  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  the  ohie 
actors  arc  trained.  But  with  all  explanations  the  vivid  prcscniaii< 
Huch  scenes  by  poor  Tyrolcsc  peasants,  who  for  ten  years  hare 
their  living  by  wood-corviug,  and  will  do  so  again  for  tbo  next 
is  most  remarkable.  The  reverence,  the  delicacy  of  treatment,  male! 
truly  the  I'cUgious  exercise  whioh  it  is  evident  that  they  consider. 
None  but  those  of  good  character  are  allowed  to  join,  anti  the  cffe 
the  morals  of  the  village  is  excellent.  Joseph  Alaier  U  an  adi 
pcrsonificatiDa  of  dignified  calmneu  and  uumoved  aulVcriag,  tull 
perfectly  projiortioned,  his  long  hur  (which  was  saved  by  special  orden 
from  the  King  when  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Franco-Oemuii 
hanging  down  on  his  shoulders.  Every  niovcment  as  he  -walked 
perfectly  graceful,  and  there  was  a  holy  dignity  about  bis  whole 
ing  which  was  intensely  touchiug,  especially  in  the  parting  with 
mother,  when  Mary's  agonized  entreaties  to  him  not  to  encounter 
risk  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  declaration  that  he  must  do 
work  for  which  he  came  into  the  world,  drew  tears  from  raau] 
The  acting  of  Judos  woa  excellent,  especially  so  when  iu  his 
he  flung  dovn  tlio  money  at  tlic  feet  of  Caiapbao — it  would  have 
thought  fine  ou  any  stage.  The  scene,  too,  with  l^lary  Magdalc 
after  the  Itcsurrectiou,  was  beautiful,  but  it  would  artistically  have 
better  to  have  ended  witli  tlie  chmax  of  the  CmcilUion,  though 
the  moral  teaching  required  the  latter  sceuea.  About  half  the  audit 
were  {tcaiiants,  sitting  on  the  unsheltered  benches ;  the  rest  comprwcd 
strangers  from  all  cGuntries  and  of  all  rauk^,  the  Uucen  of  Wirtembeig^ 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  a  Oraud  I>uke  oi  Russia,  who  were  there 
ou  that  day. 

Many  of  very  opposite  shades  of  faitb  were  there,  who  had  cocwft 
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do«1}tful  of  the  adrisabtlity  of  the  representation,  jrct  who  all  agreed 
after  wcing  it  tUat  it  was  a  great  help  iu  realinog  the  life  of  the 
Saviour  as  a  irhole,  and  iu  putting  reality  into  the  Tliblc  narrationa 
of  scenes  from  vrhicU  the  mcaniog  hatt  sometimes  been  almost  trudJeu 
out  by  contiaual  repetition. 

The  Crueifixiou  ia  a  most  ditHcult  urdcat  to  go  through.  Maicr  is 
Hupportwl  by  naiU  between  tbe  liugera — there  i«  a  sligbt  slielf  on  wbich 
the  feet  rest,  and  the  tricot  round  his  body  is  fixed  to  the  cross,  but 
nothing  of  this  is  Tisibie.  He*  remiiius  uplifled  tor  at  least  twenty 
minutes,  during  tbe  scenes  with  his  mother,  ijt.  John,  the  thieves,  and 
tbe  soldiers. 

Tbe  taking  down  from  the  Cross  is  copied  exactly  fn>m  Rubcus'  great 

picture  at  iVntwerp,but  the  cloth  fell  aside  a  littie,and  H saw  the  feet 

of  the  dead  man  mo^'i□g  to  help  bim  down  tbe  ladder,  which  was  a  pity,as 
otherwise  (be  illusion  was  perfect,  Tbe  play  was  too  long — it  lasted 
three  and  a  half  hours  in  tbe  morning-  and  four  in  tbe  afternoon — but 
no  one  scemod  weary ;  the  peasants  are  not  so  blar^  aa  civilized  folk, 
and  it  is  an  encouragement  to  patience  to  know  that  they  must  wait 
ten  years  for  their  next  entertainment.  The  silence  and  reverent  rapt 
attention  of  the  enormous  crowd  (1,000  persons  were  present)  was  very 
remarkable— with  closed  eyes  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  one  within 
300  yards.  Had  it  rained  the  case  might  hare  been  different.  We 
beard  of  fights  with  umbrellas  ha\-ing  cwcarred  among  those  who 
lat  in  front  unsheltered.  In  the  old  unsophisticated  days  it  is  recorded 
too  that  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Virgin  Mary  sometimes  appeared  on  the 
scene  holding  umbrellas  over  their  heads  t 

Tbe  railroad  fipom  Munich  to  Salzburg  fringes  the  beautiful  lake 
country,  and  tbe  mist  which  veiled  the  mountains  was  falling  as  snow  on 
their  summits.  M^c  passed  along  a  flat  region,  mnch  of  it  bog,  where  tbe 
fuel  was  being  stacked  (for  use,  even,  on  the  railway  engines) ;  clover, 
blackened  by  the  rain,  hung  on  the  little  posts  which  are  hero  six 
feot  high ;  the  undrained  meadows  were  soaked  in  wet ;  where  the 
women,  ground  down  with  bard  work,  were  doing  more  than  the  men, 
barefoot,  or  with  heavy  wooden  shoes  and  no  stockings.  Tbe  "  happy 
peasant"  of  Vaudeville  and  tbe  new  order  of  pulitical  economists,  we 
pursue  in  vain ;  we  certainly  hare  not  found  bim  yet.  The  nearest 
approach  to  him  that  we  hear  of  is  tbe  Tyrolese  of  the  South  Bavarian 
hills,  where  the  population  is  very  sparse  and  there  are  many  large 
properties  and  much  wild  laud  belonging  to  the  King.  Here  the  "  happy 
hunting  grotuids "  may  still  be  found ;  the  peasant  is  an  "  inveterate 
poacher,  and  out  a  great  part  of  his  time  after  game,  four-footed  and 
winged,  very  histty,  and  very  fond  of  music  and  dancing."  liut  this 
is  hardly  the  ideal  which  is  cxjicctcd  to  redress  Ireland,  or  England  either. 

Splendid  roso-colonred  clouds  spread  over  the  whole  western  half  of 
the  sky  as  wc  came  nearer  to  the  solemn  range  which  stood  out,  purple 
and  black,  against  the  sky  behind  Salzburg.     Tlic  eity  is  set  upon  the 
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edge  of  the  flat  plaiu  out  of  which  rise  the  great 


rise  tiie  great  mounlaitis^  sheer,' 
no  uitcrnicdiatc  hUls,  in  a  most  striking  maimer.  TJie  look- 
east  and  west,  \s  called  the  most  beautiful  iiilaud  view  ia  £uruiie>  Ui 
distant  sqowt  peaks,  of  great  height^  towards  Gastciu  and  the  tjro 
towering  over  the  nearer  ranges  and  seen  from  cverr  height,  hoven 
sronll.  For  four  days  the  cloud  veil  camo  down  over  the  moiinl  ' 
and  ahsolutcly  nothing  was  to  lie  seeu,  bat  on  the  fiAh  the  auu 
out,  and  we  drove  np  to  the  very  holy  Madonna  at  Maria.  Plaiu,^ 
pcrromi&  niiraclcs  by  the  dozen  on  the  bcUcring.  Stringis  of  met 
women  pilgrims  were  giiing  up  the  flights  of  steps  to  the  top  of 
and  kneeling  at  the  shrines  and  chapels  on  the  way  to  nu  cxt 
tawdry  ehurchj  drcssc<l  out  witli  blue  and  gold.  The  black  aillc 
chief  tied  tightly,  with  luug  ends,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  aud 
white  sleeves,  are  all  that  remain  of  costume,  but  two  (}ueer  little 
in  blue  and  whit^,  with  green  wreaths  on  their  fioxen  plaits,  " 
&  la  Vjci-ge,"  toddled  ou  as  part  of  the  stream.  The  glonoua  ri« 
mountains  spread  out  before  us  as  ve  rose,  beginning  with] 
msgniitcent  Untersberg,  in  the  caverus  bcueath  which  sit  the  £m| 
Frederic  Barbarossa  and  his  knights,  to  return  some  day  to  earth- 
time  is  not  quite  s^ci&cd.  He  is  watted  upou  by  the  dwarfii,  tlie 
bcrf/ineruchcn,  "  gnomes,"  as  one  of  our  informants  told  us ; 
isn't  true,"  be  said,  so  earnestly,  that  it  prored  a  large  substratum  0 
belief.  ^ 

There  is  a  still  more  celebrated  and  potent  Madonna  about  fifty  ^H 
off,  where,  at  a  couvcut  and  church  high  above  tlic  Daunbe,  a  buu^a 
thousand  pilgrims  still  attend  every  year  upon  her  lUcasure. 

The  ucxt  day  \vasliiic,and  H spent  it   in  goiug  up  the  valley  it 

visit  the  salt  mines  at  Holeiu  and  Berehtesgadeu.  The  "  Salzkaminergut ' 
is  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  monopoly  must  bring  ii 
a  large  rercuue.  ThedcjKisitof  salt  is  known  to  be  l.iXX}  feet  thick,  uui 
mny  1>c  nuich  dec|ier  where  still  unworkcd.  The  entrance  at  lialein  n 
high  np  in  tlic  mountain,  and  the  descent  is  by  »  series  of  wooden 
elides,  one  after  the  other,  some  even  at  an  angle  of  tifty-seren 
through  the  mine  to  an  opening  at  the  bottom.  The  sightseers, 
and  female,  clad  in  thick  canvas  jackets  and  trousers,  sit  astride, 
on  a  dap  of  leather,  with  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and  grasping  a  rojtc  in 
other,  in  a  string  behind  the  guide,  who  regulates  the  speed,  with  hK 
hand  protectod  by  an  enormous  glove,  grasping  the  atatlouury  rope  by 
the  iide.  If  he  were  to  lose  his  hold  tlie  whole  cargo  would  be  prC'i 
cipitated  to  the  bottom  with  a  tremendous  smash.  Twenty-seven 
and  small  lakes  arc  in  the  heart  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  aro 
hun])5  fur  the  pleasure  of  the  visitors  as  they  are  ferried  across 
but  there  is  is  no  sparkling  white  salt,  all  is  dirty  and  duU. 

The  great  fortress  of  the  Archbishop  (who  was  Primus  in  Gei 
rises  GOO  feet  or  more  above  the  subject  city,  aud  can  only  bo  api)roacho<l 
byllightsof  steps  and  steep  inchucs.  I  went  up  ia  a  sedan  chair,lnitH- 
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wnlked  gfillautly  the  whole  way.  Up,  up,  higher  still  and  higher,  trith  has- 
tiotis,  rotk-hewn  ditches,  portcullis,  and  outlying  towers,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  niukcout  what  is  rock  and  what  buildiog,  what  natural  nnd  what 
artificial,  the  priest's  stronghold  mouuts  into  the  sky.  Nothing  on 
wheels  can  get  up,  ouly  sledges  drawu  by  oxeu,  so  that  the  supply  of 
the  regimeuts  who  are  quartered  there  must  he  didicult  indeed.  Troops  of 
uieu  in  uniform  were  ruuniug  down,  off  duty,  uU  very  youug,  and  niauy 
Tyrolesc  Jugers,  with  their  green  feathers,  looking  active,  well-built,  hut 
very  small  men.  Aly  bearers  climbed  like  cats,  eveu  up  the  staircase  of 
the  tower  which  ended  the  asccut.  Here  was  a  view  quite  uu&urpassed 
of  the  liuos  of  mountains  towering  up  into  the  sky  ou  ouc  side,  and  the 
city,  with  its  many  churches,  and  the  river  winding  through  the  plain 
to  join  the  Danube  far  away  iu  the  distance,  on  the  other.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  and  the  valleys  were  distinctly  seen  up  into  the  heart  of 
the  laud.  Above  even  this  wc  climbed,  up  two  winding  stairs,  where,  high 
in  the  air,  Archbishop  Leon  had  made  himself  a  perch,  iu  M09.  It  wasi 
not  like  the  dwelling  of  a  human  l)ciug,  but  of  a  savage  bird  of  prey,  burnc 
"  geier,"  or  eagle,  ready  to  swoop  down  on  the  passengcra  to  and  i'ro, 
while  far  beneath  lie  horrible  dungeons  and  tortui'e  chambers,  where  tbe 
rack  is  still  shown  to  those  who  lore  such  sights,  and  oullieites  where 
prisoners  were  thrown  down  to  die.  We  passed  a  "  prison  of  little  ease," 
where  the  poor  wretch  confined  in  it  could  neither  stand,  sit,  nor  lie  at 
length,  a  more  dreadful  punishment  than  even  the  rack — and  many  were 
the  Protestants  who  had  suffered  in  the  fortress,  under  Leon's  successors. 
Up  iu  this  eyrie  was  the  Archbishop's  bedroom,  a  dining-room  with  a 
great  porcelain  stove,  each  tile  with  a  story  or  coat  of  arms,  and  the 
whole  set  on  eight  pottery  lions  (tlie  only  attempt  at  warming  in  that 
coldest  of  perches),  and  fiually  a  hall  of  audience  with  twisted  porphyry 
columns,  the  doors  with  great  hinges  picked  out  with  vermilliou  and 
gold,  very  barbaric  and  fine.  The  walls  and  ceilings  arc  lined  with 
elaborate  woodwork  ornamented  with  vcr>'  peculiar  gilt  studs,  which 
Bhone  out  like  stars,  the  whole  wonderfully,  strangely  striking,  while  the 
windows  looked  three  ways,  embracing  all  the  glorious  views  wc  had  secu 
firom  the  tower.  It  was  the  most  remarkable  dweUiog-placc  wc  had 
ever  entered.  Aud  then  we  returned  through  great  vaulted  chambers, 
in  which  the  young  soldiers  were  swaimiug,  back  to  the  lower  world 
▼here  the  darkness  had  now  settled  down ;  the  tamps  were  lit  and  the 
angelus  was  pealing  from  the  many  churches,  one  with  a  must  melodious 
carillon,  very  sweet  in  the  evening  air,  which  rang  at ,  six  a.m.,  at  uooit, 
and  at  twilight.  Here,  after  the  Schleswig-Uolsteia  war,  500  Danish 
priaonera  were  lodged  in  the  fortress,  and  the  Protestant  pastor  of 
Salgbnrg  offered  to  give  them  a  Sunday  service,  to  which  tbe  com- 
mandant assented  gladly.  Tbe  Protestants,  however,  were  Just  building 
a  church,  and^  meantime,  were  making  use  of  the  old  lUthhaus,  the  Hour 
of  which  was  declared  by  the  authorities  to  be  too  ricketty  to  stand  sucli 
au  additional  weight  of  worsliippcrs.     The  commaudaut  was  appealed  to 
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again,  who  immediately  offered  them  the  Archbishop's  council  chamber 
up  in  the  skies,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  pastor  and  his  flock. 
Accordingly,  every  Sunday  the  whole  body  collected  there,  each 
bringing  his  stool,  or  chair,  or  bit  of  wood,  as  there  was  nothing  to  sit 
on.  He  found  that  most  of  the  prisoners  had  their  hymn-books  in  their 
knapsacks,  and  that  they  all  knew  Luther's  "  Eine  feste  Burg,"  the  great 
Protestant  anthem.  There  was,  however,  no  instrument  to  lead  them, 
and  again  he  turned  to  the  kind  commandant,  who  directly  granted 
them  the  regimental  band  of  forty  men.  It  was  very  hot  weather  and  the 
windows  were  all  open,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday,  out  of  the  Archbishop's 
sanctum,  rang  out  old  Luther's  great  paean,  thundered  by  forty  instru- 
ments and  nearly  600  voices,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Catholic  city, 
with  all  its  churches  and  churchgoers,  below.  "  But  I  hope  the  ghost* 
of  the  Protestants  murdered  in  the  dungeons  underneath,  heard  it  and 
were  satisfied  I"  ended  our  friend  grimly. 

I  asked  our  driver,  as  we  waited  in  the  dusk  for  the  pastor,  about  the 
Kaiser  beneath  the  Untersberg.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  he  was  there,  and 
the  little  hillmen  waited  on  him."  "How  big  are  they?"  I  inquired. 
He  measured  with  his  hand  about  two  feet.  "  But  I  have  never  seen 
them  myself.  There  are  plenty  of  Mdrchen  about  them,  howerer." 
"  Has  anybody  seen  them  ?"  "  Yes,  the  Jagers  sometimes,  and  they 
are  heard  in  the  Dom  Kirche  ouce  a  year,  on  Midsummer  Eve,  for  then 
they  come  and  sing."  "  Oh,  then,  they  are  good  and  not  evil,  if  th^ 
come  to  church  ?"  "  Oh,  good;  they  are  not  evil  at  all ;  they  do  nothing 
but  good  to  people,"  he  said,  with  a  look  over  his  shoulder  lest  the 
Kleine  Lute,  the  dwarfs,  should  do  hitti  an  evil  turn.  "They  sing, 
and  dance,  and  have  good  wine,  '  und  essen  sehr  wobl \*"  he  went  on } 
and  then  came  an  account  of  their  clothes,  of  verschiedene  colours, 
which  was  beyond  my  German  to  follow.  "  But  the  Kaiser  is  dead/* 
he  said  with  a  sceptical  laugh,  intended  to  impress  me  with  his  advanced 
state  of  mind.  I  inquired  about  a  queer  feather  in  his  hat.  It  came 
firom  under  the  wing  of  the  geier,  the  mountain  vulture  from  the 
Konigsee,  and  the  brown  bit  was  the  beard  of  the  Genuchs  (chamois), 
which  gave  a  good  deal  of  local  colour  to  the  man's  gaunt  handsome 
face :  he  came  from  the  mountains  himself. 

The  wages  of  aIabourer,H heard,  near  Berchtesgaden,  were  about 

S«.  6d.  a  week,  with  food,  and  a  garment  of  some  kind  was  added  in 
the  year.  A  servant  girl  got  £9  a  year,  which  was  high  in  proportion. 
No  one  in  the  mountain  regions  eats  meat — not  even  the  rich  Bauera 
with  twenty  or  thirty  cows — except  at  Easter  and  Christmas. 

We  went  into  several  of  the  smaller  proprietors'  houses  not  far  from 
the  town.  One  was  a  picturesque  timbered  cottage  with  a  wooden 
balcony,  in  an  orchard  ;  no  fence  to  the  road,  no  path — ^you  just  crossed 
the  mud  as  you  could.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  after  a  week  d  fine 
weather,  but  every  approach  was  soaked.  One-half  of  the  rooms  vaa 
let  i  but  the  wife  of  the  owner^  barefoot,  barelegged,  with  a  single  nigged 
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petticoat,  dirt)-  and  uukompt,  took  us  iuto  her  uarrow  tiny  kitchen,  with 
scarcely  anything  but  a  great  stove  in  it  and  a  deaf  old  mother,  no 
furniture,  and  everything  as  filthy  as  she  vas  herself.  Within  was  a 
sort  of  Ught  pantry,  without  a  amglc  shelf;  four  Little  pans  of  milk 
atood  on  the  iloor  amo  ug  Uic  potatoes,  and  some  sweet  chestnuts,  llion, 
with  some  pride,  she  opened  a  door  it)  the  heart  of  the  house,  where  lay 
a  Bmall  covr  du  wet  straw  ou  one  sidt',  and  a  pig  uud  two  goats  on  the 
other;  bcyoDd  was  an  opening  to  a  little  croft  of  about  an  acre,  which 
belonged  to  them,  with  a  btachen,  Nhe  said,  about  half  as  large 
farther  oflf.  A  great  manure  mud-puddle  blocked  the  stable  opening 
without  a  door.  We  arc  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cottage  life  of 
three  English  countiea,  and  more  generally  with  those  of  many  more, 
and  never  sair  a  place  or  a  woman  in  the  moat  pauperized  district,  aud 
in  the  worst  hovel  <rua  up  on  the  wa^tc  by  a  small  shopkeeper  in  order 
to  let !),  which  looked  in  more  squalid  porerty,  or  iu  such  rags  and  dis- 
comfort, as  this  owner  of  a  house,  a  cow,  two  goats,  a  pig,  and  an  acre- 
and-a-half  of  land. 

Wc  tlicn  tried  a  more  imposing- looking  home,  much  larger  aud 
smartened  up  with  grccu  jalousies.  Here,  too,  half  the  hou»ie  was  let. 
The  kitchen  was  so  small  that  the  woman  could  hardly  turn  in  it,  the 
'*  jMrlouT  ■"  was  no  bi^er,  and  a  l>cd  on  one  aide  and  a  cheat  of  drawers 
on  the  other,  with  a  great  ciucilix,  filled  up  the  space.  The  owner 
took  us  through  the  kitchen  door  into  the  cowhouse  adjoining,  where 
lay  M  cows.  A  little  hayloft  opened  into  it  and  a  place  for  the  ox,  which 
was  out  eultivatiug  part  of  his  eight  acres  of  land.  Ue  sent  his  inilk 
into  the  town.  There  was  a  sort  of  rack  close  to  the  cows,  where  the 
Knecht  slept :  if  it  is  a  girl,  both  here  and  in  North  Uermanr,  she 
sleeps  thus  iu  the  manger  of  the  wretched  stables,  open  to  the  smells, 
the  druugbCs,  the  mud,  and  the  public. 

Then  wc  went  to  a  still  larger  owner,  who  gloried  In  eleven  cows ; 
here  there  was  a  large  low  sitting-room  with  a  bench  all  round,  bcsidea 
the  kitchen  ;  hut  the  master  was  away  and  we  could  not  ascertain  the 
acreage.  The  women  were  dij^ing  potatoes,  dragging  hay,  spreading 
manure.  See.,  as  everywhere,  aud  iu  the  mountains  their  task  is  even 
harder  than  iu  the  plains,  owing  to  the  inclement  weather. 

The  hue  to  Liuz,  although  the  mouutains  are  gradually  dying  down, 
is  very  lovely.  The  lirst  view  of  the  Danube  at  Linz  is  extrvmely  fine — such 
a  volume  of  water  thus  far  from  the  sea,  such  a  rapid  (low  and  glorious 
rush.  It  was  so  cold  and  grey,  however,  that  we  gave  up  the  ateamcr, 
which  takes  ten  hours  iu  fuUoniug  the  river  windings  to  and  fro,  and 
oamo  humbly  on  by  the  railway,  which  passes  through  great  sweeps  of 
Hat  alluvial  soil,  cut  up  into  very  small  |)orLions.  The  ploughing  reason 
had  just  begun,  the  crops  having  been  gathered  in,  and  we  counted  once 
nineteen,  ploughs,  with  two  horses  or  bnllocks  each,  all  at  work  iu  the 
space  of  a  moderate  Kuglish  farm,  where  ci<;ht  or  ten  horses  might  bo 
employed.     Here  were  thii'ty-six  draw  cattle^  nineteen  meu  (tlicy  guide 
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the  horses  with  their  voices  and  do  not  have  a  boy  in  front),  and  a 
great  number  of  women  and  children,  doing  the  work  of  eight  at  most ; 
the  waste  of  labour  was  tremendous.  A  little  farther  on  twenty-two 
were  in  sight  on  a  rather  larger  space, — then  came  a  rough  bit  of  bill, 
which  hid  our  view  of  more  than  one  or  two  "  equipages,"  then  ten 
more  together  on  one  side  and  nine  on  the  other,  then  ten  again.  The 
next  week  we  returned  and  found  places  where  the  ploughing  had  been 
finished  in  this  piecemeal  way,  with  the  furrows  running  at  right  angles 
every  thirty  yards  or  so ;  while  scattered  here  and  there  lay  a  few  bits, 
looking  like  pocket-handkerchiefs  in  size,  where  the  proprietors  bad  not 
been  able  yet  to  do  their  work.  It  must  have  been  almost  more  trouble 
in  these  cases  to  turn  the  horses  or  oxen  in  so  small  a  space  than  it  would 
have  been  to  plough  this  additional  scrap.  But  every  man  did  his  own 
bit  at  his  own  time ;  the  idea  of  common  work  was  out  of  the  case. 
**  Particularism  us  "  could,  iodeed,  no  further  go. 

Near  by,  a  majeatic  Benedictine  monastery,  on  a  rock  overhanging 
the  Danube,  with  sixty  windows  in  a  row,  including  the  library,  sur- 
mounted by  the  great  dome  and  two  towera  of  the  church,  certainly 
represented  the  sentiment  of  common  action  in  the  other  extreme,  both 
for  good  and  evil. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  entered  Vienna,  and  the  feeling  of  being- 
driven  through  the  unknown  atmosphere  of  a  great  city  for  the  first 
time  is  always  very  interesting. 

To  those  who  knew  Vienna  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  change  is 
wonderful.  The  old  picturesque  city,  with  its  narrow  streets  grouped 
round  St.  Stephen's,  remains  at  the  core  untouched,  but  great  "rings" 
of  boulevards  and  squares,  two  museums,  several  churches,  the  University, 
the  Rathhaus,  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  have  now  risen  on  the 
site  of  the  old  fortification  and  glacis.  The  land  has  proved  so  extremely 
valuable,  that  it  is  said  the  Government  have  hitherto  been  able  to  con- 
struct all  their  own  buildings,  without  cost  to  the  city,  out  of  the  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  land  for  houses  and  shops. 

The  Belvedere  is  a  charming  palace,  with  a  suite  of  splendid  rooms, 
very  uncomfortable,  almost  impossible  to  inhabit,  looking  down  on  the 
towel's  and  spires  ofthe  stately  city.  The  pictures  will  not  long  be  seen 
in  that  very  seigneurial  home,  they  are  to  be  moved  to  one  of  the  museums, 
and  will  greatly  gain,  for  the  light  is  so  bad  in  their  present  abode  that 
many  of  them  are  almost  invisible.  The  cleaning  has  been  frightful ; 
there  is  hardly  a  picture  that  has  not  been  flayed  alive.  One  of  the  great 
Titians  had  been  set  on  an  easel  in  the  window  to  he  copied,  and  the 
Virgin's  face,  grand   in  outline  Jour,   was  literally  bared  to  the 

first  tints,  almnat  the  canvas  "se  is  irreparable,  and  many  of 
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ptirase  "  iraniorlal  works,"  in  talking  of  Raphael.  "  How  much  longer 
do  jou  believe  his  iiiclurcs  will  last  ?"  said  the  Emperor.  "  They  harr. 
lived  now  three  hundred  years,  and  I  hope  for  at  least  three  hundred 
more,"  was  the  answer.  "  Belle  immortaliti?  I"  exclaimed  Napoleon, 
shrugging  his  Ccraican  ahouldcro.  It  i.«,  alas !  quite  true  that  many 
pictures  will  hare  before  long,  at  the  present  rate  of  devastatiuD,  to  bs 
taken  on  trust  by  our  dcneenJautH.  It  will  he  like  reading  Shakspcnic 
or  Dante  in  a  translation,  queuing  at  beauties  of  erprcssion,  believing 
hnmhly  in  traditions  of  splendours  of  which  only  a  pale  reflection  is  left. 
I  am  gind  wo  have  lived  early  enough  in  the  history  of  art  to  sec  these 
glorious  works  for  ourselves. 

The  pearl  of  the  whole  collection  is  the  Santa  Justina,  by  Morctto  of 
Brescia,  a  lovely  full-length  of  the  saint,  iu  very  gorgeous  Venetian 
brocade,  looking  tenderly  at  a  knight  kneeling  beside  her.  Strange  that 
his  name  has  not  been  made  out,  for  the  dress  is  very  marked  in  its 
age.  Six  pictures,  by  Velasquez,  of  Philip  IV.  and  his  children,  have 
the  curious  property,  so  striking  in  those  of  the  National  Gallery,  that 
what  seem  close  at  hand  a  mere  masa  of  splotches  grow  iu  distinctness 
s«  you  go  farther  and  farther  awaj-  from  them. 

There  is  a  curious  rise  and  fall  in  the  estimate  made  of  particular 
masters,  when  so  large  a  number  of  their  works  pass  before  one's  eyes  as 
in  the  combined  art  treasures  of  Munich  and  the  two  Viennese  collections. 
Vandyke  rises  immensely  in  the  scale.  There  are  portraits  of  his  in 
the  Belvedere,  and  still  more  in  the  Lichtenstetn>  with  a  power  and 
vigour  of  expression  and  colour,  far  superior  to  tlie  courtly  graces  to 
which  we  are  accuatomcd.  and  worthy  of  Rembrandt  or  Titian.  The 
Wallenttcin,  and  a  certain  Maiia  Louisa  von  Tassis,  are  quite  magnificent; 
indee<l,  the  last  is  called  the  finest  female  portrait  of  the  seventci;iitli 
oenturj-.  llubcnB,  on  tlie  contrary,  stands  still.  The  facility  with  which 
he  flings  Ilia  masses  of  beautifully-painted  bodies,  with  nothing  inside 
their  ornamental  exteriors,  grows  tiresome  when  they  cover  whole  roums 
in  each  of  the  palaces.  The  pretty  picture  of  his  two  boys  is  here. 
Titian  canuot  be  judged  rightly  away  from  the  great  Venetian  pictures 
any  more  than  Kaphncl  away  from  Rome,  but  the  >')cnncsc  spccioicns 
are  extremely  fine,  and  there  arc  two  undoubted  Gor^iones  (rare  ns  the. 
master's  works  are),  with  faces  that  look  through  unc,  in  the  Belvedere. 
The  collection  of  the  Flemifli  painters  is  as  line  as  even  those  in  llieir 
oirn  lands.  It  is  distressing  to  feel  how  much,  however,  all  pictures  lose  by 
being  hnng  close  together  in  u  gallery.  Eacli  uf  them  was  painted  for 
some  particular  altar  and  chapel,  tc  he  seen  with  its  own  associations  by 
its  kneeling  worshippers,  and  in  a  particular  light.  Now  you  have  a 
dozen  ]^fadonna3,  three  or  four  St.  Sebastians  or  St.  Catherines,  almost 
touching  each  other,  and  you  cannot  but  comparn  their  differcaoes 
eTitically,  instead  of  revcrenlly  admiring.  Then  the  portraits  dugout  of 
private  houses  all  over  Europe,  stuck  side  by  sidct  often  with  their 
histories  and  even  their  names  forgotten— so vc a  men  with  hands  on 
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their  swords,  nine  ladies  with  feather  fans — ia  an  ordeal  which  they  were 
not  intended  to  undergo,  and  to  which  it  is  most  unjust  to  subject  them. 
Yet,  with  even  these  disadvantages,  it  is  wonderful  how  seldom  the 
Rembrandts,  or  even  the  Vandykes,  repeat  themselves. 

There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  etchings,  woodcuts,  drawings,  and 
prints  of  the  old  masters  to  be  seen  in  a  narrow  gallery  at  the  Albertina, 
where  one  may  turn  them  over  at  one's  pleasure.  Looking  through  a 
great  folio  of  Albert  Durer's  was  like  m^ing  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  whole  new  society,  such  is  their  vivid  force  of  reality.  The  holy 
scenes  are  very  small ;  but  each  actor  is  a  living  individual  being,  not  a 
man  in  the  abstract,  and,  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  the 
world,  the  Jews  and  Romans  of  our  Saviour's  days  were  probably  exceed- 
ingly like  ourselves  in  their  passions  and  expressions,  instead  of  wearing 
the  conventionally  generalized,  vacant  faces  of  our  modem  religious 
pictures.  There  is  a  Pilate,  a  comfortable,  rather  fat  man,  with  an 
expression  of  perplexity  and  confusion — not  indifference,  but  bmre — at 
having  to  decide  ou  the  fate  of  the  Christ  before  him,  which  is  a  perfect 
marvel  to  have  compressed  into  the  half-inch  of  paper  which  contains 
his  face.  Albert  Durer  must  have  known  him.  A  splendid  portrait  of 
Erasmus  is  extremely  like  Dean  Stanley.  We  drove  to  the  Prater  that 
afternoon,  which  is  a  strangely  over-praised  place.  It  is  a  dead  flat, 
much  overgrown  with  shabby  trees.  Tlie  "  sausage  "  alley  for  the  people 
was  amusing,  with  wooden  houses  for  beer  and  coffee,  and  a  quantity  of 
shows,  such  as  flourish  at  fairs,^— dancing  dogs,  monkeys,  monstrosities  of 
all  kinds,  one  a  horrid  picture  of  tortures,  impaling  and  such- like, 
ten  feet  high.  (Query,  were  they,  too,  being  performed  within  the 
booth  ?)  The  world  had  not  yet  returned  to  Vienna,  and  there  was  no 
"  ring,"  though  plenty  of  private  carriages,  the  servants  with  the  hideous 
oilskin  round  their  hats  which  disfigiures  Austrian  equipages.  When 
is  the  occasion  grand  enough  for  the  hats  to  emei^e  one  cannot  help 
wondering  ? 

The  Danube  hardly  skirts  the  Prater,  and  is  so  far  from  the  city  that 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  Sobieski's  dashing  relief  of  the  city  in  the 
face  of  great  odds,  crossing  the  river  lower  down,  with  much  difficulty, 
opposite  the  Turkish  camp,  while  the  Grand  Vizier  had  thrown  a  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  stream  nearer  to  Vienna.  The  town  could  not 
have  held  out  five  days  longer,  and  the  governor  in  his  last  extremity 
used  to  go  up  the  spire  of  the  Cathedral,  whence  at  last  he  saw  the 
dust  of  the  army  of  his  deliverers  advancing  from  afar.  Now  the 
watchers  for  fire  sit  in  his  place,  which  ia  shown  to  climbers  aloft,  and 
telegraph  the  different  directions  in  which  the  engines  are  to  drive  in 
the  streets  below. 

The  pierced  stone  of  the  spire  is  almost  like  lace-work,  and  a  little 
too  suggestive  of  iron.  On  a  smaller  acale  it  might  even  seem  weak, 
but  nothing  can  spoil  such  a  giant  iu  size.  It  comes  near  to  Cologne 
in  height.  The  church,  with  its  great  dark  pillars  rising  into  apparently 
illimitable  space^  with    statues    in    shrines   hanging    almost   in  the 
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air,  tliQ  heavy  low  arches,  from  irbich  the  spire  springs,  hare  a  moat 
gram!  ami  mysterious  effect.  The  atonework  ia  cxtremel)'  dark,  aud 
reatumrB  are  at  work  skiuitiug  it  iu  a  way  wliit'L  goes  to  one's  heart. 
Tlie  exquisito  carving  of  the  jiulpit  (1512],  with  a  circle  of  heads  of  the 
TatherB  of  tlic  Church,  has  hccu  chipjicd  and  riihbed  to  a  nice  clean 
surface,  and  what  has  hceu  lost  may  be  seen  by  comparing  tlicm  with 
the  ooe  still  left  uutoachcd  of  the  sculptor  PUgram,  looking  out  ruefully 
from  a  stoue  window  under  ihcni,  at  his  defaced  handiwork.  We 
longed  to  throw  down  the  men  whose  grinding  and  scraping  resounded 
spitefully  from  their  high  seaffohls  through  those  wonderful  aisles. 

A  little  hit  of  bathos  was  disturbing.  There  were  long  spitoons  before 
each  of  the  carved  scats !  and  at  the  altar,  Inifore  which  wc  sat,  three 
women  were  kneeltng  devoutly  to  the  "  Heiliger  Josef,"  who  was 
entreated  to  "  pray  for  us." 

Tlie  original  design  included  a  second  spire,  vhicli  would  hardly 
have  been  an  improvement;  the  doubling  of  the  point,  which  should 
aspire  alone,  always  aeems  to  weaken  the  effect.  The  architect,  how- 
ever,  who  had  raised  the  church  with  the  assi.stancc,  a*  usual,  of  the  devil, 
had  a  misunderstanding  with  his  master  afWr  the  6rst  spire  was  com- 
pleted, aud  cast  himself,  or  was  thrown  down  firom  the  scTflTolding  by 
the  indignant  Satan,  for  a  breach  of  the  promised  condition*,  and  killed 
on  the  spot — after  which  the  work  was  naturally  stopped.  This  was 
one  of  the  few  cases  where  the  devil  obtained  the  soul  for  which  he 
bargains  aud  is  defrauded  of  in  so  many  like  imtanccs.  The  belief 
that  knowledge  and  skill  of  all  kinds  come  from  the  bad  and  not  the 
good  spirit,  which  originated  the  early  legends  of  Faust — the  idea  that 
goodne:Hs  and  ignorance  arc  concomitants — seems  to  have  beset  the 
Middle  Ages  to  such  a  degree  that  no  great  work,  not  even  a  church. 
could  l>e  carried  out,  apparently,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Father  of 
Bril,  who  figures  in  all  early  building  legends. 

The  signs  of  the  shops  in  the  picturesque  narrow  streets  arc  queer. 
"  At  the  Eye  of  God,"  for  an  iuu,  sounded  strange.  "  Moxart "  looked 
uneasy  over  his  "  Modewareu,"  while  "  Maria  Jlilfe  "  and  "  Jenny 
Lind  "  presided  over  furniture  aud  shoes.  The  polyglot  of  lau^agca 
over  some  of  tho  doors  included  sometimes  six, — Huii<;ariau.  ICussian, 
Bohemiou  among  them;  and  wc  saw  a  Hebrew  superscription  alongside 
one  in  French- 

The  chief  ucccsaarics  of  life  at  Vicuna,  if  one  may  judge  hy  tho 
number  of  bliups  for  their  supply,  consist  in  gluvcs  made  to  the  hand, 
stays,  the  /rueur  aud  the  dentist — they  far  outnumbered  the  rest.  Of 
booksellers  there  were  hanlty  any,  and  these  eked  out  a  livelihood  by 
selling  printa,  phutt^raphs,  and  maps,  to  disguise  tlicir  unpopular  wares. 
Society  is  on  what,  to  dwellers  in  London  or  Paris,  sounds  an  impoa- 
sible  footing.  The  sixteen  qnarterings  arc  as  necessary  as  ever  to  be 
admitted  at  Court,  and  exeluiiuu  from  it  docs  not  mean,  as  berc,  the 
loss  of  a  few  balls  and  concerts,  but  that  the  doors  of  the  upper  citu'.'t 
are  completely  closed  to  the  inlnuler  from  below.     And  more,  if  a  girl 
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bom  of  the  "  cream  of  the  cream  "  marries  one  of  the  lower  aoUesse^ 
much  more  a  young  officer  or  rising  lawyer  of  the  upper  middle  class, 
she  is  cut  off  irrevocahly  from  all  her  friends.  Even  if  her  husband 
becomes  a  Field  Marshal  or  a  Prime  Minister,  and  is  received  bj 
reason  of  his  office,  his  wife  is  not  restored  to  the  privileges  she  was 
born  to,  the  separation  is  absolute^  So  that,  under  such  a  regime,  Mrs. 
Disraeli  would  never  have  been  admitted  into  society  at  all,  while  faer 
husband  was  ruling  the  British  Empire. 

At  the  evening  parties  all  the  young  ones  are  put  together,  the  young 
married  people  are  in  another  room,  and  the  elders  by  themselves,  which 
must  be  extremely  dull. 

The  charmed  circle  is  so  small  that  it  is  like  a  great  family  party, 
everybody  is  on  intimate  terms  with  everybody  else,  a  number  of 
small  jokes  which  no  outsider  can  understand,  petifs  noms,  the  sort  of 
caguetage  and  rather  dull  freemasonry  which  goes  on  in  a  large  cousin- 
hood  at  home,  are  generally  the  staple  of  the  conversation. 

The  "  Eastern  question "  does  not  grow  any  clearer  by  coming 
nearer  in  distance  to  the  troubled  waters.  The  extreme  jealousy  felt  by 
all  the  other  nationalities  for  the  Sclavs  complicates  every  attempt  at 
its  solution.  The  heritage  of  Prince  Mettemich's  scheme  for  the 
government  of  Austria, — "  Divide  et  impera," — is  still  bearing  its  bitter 
fruits.  Hungarians,  Germans,  Bohemians,  and  Sclavs  hate  each  other 
as  cordially  as  in  the  old  days,  when  we  remember  quiet  Austrian 
white-coated  soldiers  in  the  Lombardo-Veneto  stigmatized  as  "  Croati,** 
and  snspected  of  running  their  bayonets  into  babies,  and  a  regiment  of 
ItaHans  quartered  at  Prague,  to  keep  Bohemia  in  order,  utterly  unable  to 
commnnicate  with  any  one,  detested  and  detesting,  and  spoken  of  as 
spies  and  assassins.  Until  a  greater  fusion  takes  place  Austria  cannot 
be  as  strong  as  her  position  would  entitle  her  to  be. 

The  Sclavs  are  said  to  be,  as  a  race,  so  behindhand  in  civilization  that 
they  cannot  govern  themselves  as  yet,  and  certainly  not  other  people, 
as  they  have  an  utter  want  of  power  of  tolerating  any  form  of  thought 
in  religion  or  politics  than  their  own,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  unwise  for  Austria  to  add  fresh  provinces  to  her  Empire  till 
there  is  a  greater  amalgamation  of  her  old  ones.  The  Bosnian  insur- 
rection was  said  to  be  mainly  agrarian ;  the  Christian  peasants  desired  to 
take  the  land  from  the  Mahometan  landowners,  and,  as  the  Austrian 
Government  cannot  permit  this  to  be  done,  there  is  much  discontent  in 
her  new  acquisitions.  Mr.  Gladstone's  unfortunate  speech  about 
Austria  has  done  much  harm,  and  rankles  in  the  national  memory. 
On  the  strength  of  it  he  is  supposed  to  wish  for  war  and  to  favour 
Russia,  and  his  recantation  was  chuckled  over  in  a  way  little  pleasing 
to  English  cars.  The  extreme  importance  of  a  strict  alliance  between 
Austria  and  Germany,  backed  by  England,  even  without  any  formal 
treaty,  was  insisted  on  as  the  greatest  possible  guarantee  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  against  Russia  on  one  side  and  France  on  * 

H ended  our  Vienna  stay  i  thelior  ^leds, 
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oue  of  the  largwt  ia  the  woilJ.  The  nurses  did  not  bear  a  good 
character, add  great  efforts  are  being  made  for  tbeir  improvcinctit.  IJ— — > 
SHU-  one  eurious  treatmcut  for  burus  »ud  skiu  diseatics,  patients  who  had 
beci^  kejjt  in  warm  Mater  during  mouths;  ouc  peasant  fur  a  year  and 
u  half.     Uo  seemed  perfectly"  comfortable. 

The  State  liottenes  wtre  spoken  of  as  a  fertile  source  of  misery  to 
the  pca<iant.^,  n-ho  arc  much  smitten  with  this  dismal  spui-ies  of  gambling. 
Wo  inquired  narrowly  into  the  uondition  of  tlie  small  proprietors  a^in 
on  our  road  home,  and  eame  to  the  coaclusiou  that  the  day  labourer- 
nnd  his  family  in  England  are  better  fcti,  better  clothed,  better  hou?edj 
that  the  man  has  more  time  to  himself,  and  the  whole  household  is  more 
civilized  than  the»c  little  owners  of  the  soil.  Compared  to  the  men 
"  north  of  Trent/'  the  comparison  is  cnormoiuly  to  the  advantage  of 
England,  but  wc  would  take  even  our  southern  counties  and  still  ean»^ 
teud  that  the  scale  is  higher  on  this  &ide  the  Channel.  Kxistcncc  ia 
only  possiblCj  on  such  mere  scraps  of  land  as  we  saw  in  Belgium  and 
Ocrmany,  by  the  protracted  and  inceasant  labour  of  the  whole  family 
without  intcmiissiou.  The  man  occasionally  has  a  aurccaec  by  hiring  out 
his  labour;  hut  tlic  home  life  of  the  women  and  chiiiiren  U  one  of 
slavery  and  squalid  misery^  such  as  is  not  known  with  us,  Tbcy  anbmit 
a].<!0  to  a  scale  of  diet  unwliolcsomcly  low,  and  which  I  am  thankful  to 
say  our  people  would  refuse  to  endure. 

"Ah  on  ne  sait  pas  cc  que  c*e»t  que  de  travaiHcTj  h  la  eampagoe 
cn  Anglctcrre,'*  said  the  jiroprictor  of  such  a  little  plot  upon  seeing 
Kngliah  labourers  at  work. 

But  it  is  Haid  the  possession  of  land  has  such  an  cnnohling  cffeotf 
Is  it  so?  Is  it  a  high  ideal  to  Iw  the  owner  of  what  entails  a  degrading 
drudgery  on  the  wife,  old  at  forty  frouj  overwork,  and  the  bad  health, 
from  neglect,  of  many  of  the  children  't  an  ownerehip  dt^pondeoi  on  the 
good  plcosnrc  of  the  money  lender,  who  may  foreclose  when  a  more  tliaa 
usually  bad  season  prevents  the  payment  of  iho  always  high  interest  ? 

As  one  of  our  German  authoritica  informed  us,  how  can  the  peasant 
proprietor  be  out  of  debt  ?  Tlic  expenses  of  cultivation  are,  as  great — or 
greater — in  a  bad  year  as  in  a  good  one,  on  a  small  farm  as  in  »  large 
one;  but  in  a  bad  season,  when  the  com,  the  fruit,  or  the  vines  fail, 
tlie  smalt  man  has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  for  his  d.iily  brc-ad;  the 
large  one  has  some  resources  huabindcd.  The  Kngli^^h  labourer^  paying 
a  lixed  yearly  rent  for  the  allotments  which  arc  now  to  be  found  all  over 
Knglami,  »»o/  ahlc  to  mortgage,  with  a  weekly  wage,  the  two,  and,  in 
9ome  counties,  four,  "  harvests,"  as  Ihcy  are  locally  c-allcd,  first  the 
barking  of  oak,  next  the  hay,  corn,  and  lastly  the  acorns  for  pigs  (which 
last  brings  in  a  very  good  assistance  from  the  children  wliile  it  lasts),  is 
better  ulT  materially  and  morally  than  such  merely  nominal  owner*. 
ilis  children  go  out  into  trades,  into  service,  to  the  railroads,  and  form 
the  baokboue  of  the  town  populations,  leaving  only  enough  at  home  to 
till  the  ground. 
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In  Germany,  the  discontent  is  often  great  among  the  peasants,  an 
emigration  takes  place  to  a  very  great  extent  and  seems  to  be  increa: 
ing.  Few,  indeed,  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  the  sm& 
proprietors  on  the  land  and  not  in  books,  but  will  feel  that  the  intn 
ductlon  of  such  a  system  here  would  be  a  fall,  not  a  rise,  for  the  Englis 
labourer/*  There  is  much  to  be  done  to  ameliorate  hU  position,  but  i 
will  hardly  be  in  this  direction,  here,  where  the  value  of  land  to  bay  i 
increasing  and  that  of  its  hire  is  diminishing.t  In  all  other  occupation: 
moreover,  the  small  man  is  going  to  the  wall :  the  hand-loom  weaver  a 
Coventry  and  Spitalfields  cannot  hold  his  own,  the  stocking-machines  c 
Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  have  all  been  driven  out  hj  the  larg 
manufactories,  the  small  kingdoms  in  Germany  and  Italy  have  followe 
the  fate  of  the  Heptarchy.  It  will  be  exceedingly  paradoxical  if  in  agri 
culture  alone  it  sbould  be  found  that  the  peasant  proprietor,  with  hi 
wretched  instruments,  his  want  of  manure,  his  unskilled  labour,  can  d 
better  for  the  land  than  the  men  of  capital  and  intelligence  with  the  con 
mand  of  machinery.  As  to  the  good  effect  which  the  possession  of  Ian 
can  give,  this  is  better  obtained  by  the  allotment,  nearer  to  the  labourer' 
cottage  than  the  holdings  abroad — often  miles  away  from  the  Bauer" 
dwelling — and  not  so  lai^e  as  to  induce  him  to  depend  upon  its  produc 
for  his  living,  as  do  the  wretched  families  of  whom  we  saw  so  many. 

And  so  ended  our  outward  journey.  The  Austrian  railways  ar 
exceedingly  inconvenient ;  the  Viennese  travel  very  little,  and  the  fas 
trains  arc  either  at  night  or  at  an  unearthly  hour  in  the  momini 
There  is  but  one  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  although  it  is  the  only  port  c 
any  size  for  the  whole  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  Yet,  when  the  directoi 
were  asked  to  put  on  a  second,  they  replied  that,  as  there  was  only  one 
and-a-half  first-class  passenger  a  day,  this  was  impossible  !  Th 
Viennese  weather  is  detestable,  alternating  between  great  heat  wit 
much  dust,  and  bitter  biting  winds  and  snow  from  the  Eastern  plains— 
and  we  left  Vienna  in  a  thick  fug,  which  lasted  until  we  had  quitted  tli 
Danube.  Anxious  as  we  were  to  return  home,  there  is  always  a  c^rtai 
sadness  in  having  reached  the  limits  of  anything,  "  The  end  **  is  alw9] 
a  somewhat  solemn  word,  even  of  ''An  Autumn  Ramble  !" 

F.  P.  Vbrnet. 

*  The  only  point  of  superiority  ve  conld  tind  was  in  the  facili^  of  obtaininc;  mi 
-which  a  BVBttm  of  stall-fed  eattle  givee  to  a  cottager.  The  keep  of  a  cow  can  tins 
obtained  from  mere  odds  and  ends  of  land.  This  might  well  be  earned  oat  in  Boglai 
where  difficulty  of  gttting  milk  will  increase  as  the  large  fannera  send  their  milk  to  Lond 
and  the  great  towns  Kore  and  more.  Cow  clubs  might,  perhaps,  accomplish  this  refoi 
the  most  readily. 

+  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  France  ia  rather  less  than  half  the  amount  in  Bnglai 
■ays  Mr.  Caird. 


THE  LAND  LEAGUE  AND  ITS  WORK. 


THE  problem  by  which  the  founders  of  the  Land  League  were  con' 
froated  in  the  early  part  of  1879  was  no  new  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Irish  Land  QucstioD,  for  famine  has  heen  periodic  among  the  Irish 
tenantry.  The  latest  epoch  of  famine  was  in  the  years  1846  to  184<9. 
To  understand  the  movement  of  to-day,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  events  in  these  years;  for  it  was  the  lessons  of 
18J7  and  1818  which  taught  the  agitators  of  1879  and  1880:  their 
judgments  were  formed,  their  proposals  were  regulated,  their  acts  must 
be  judged,  by  the  occurrences  in  that  period.  It  was  that  epoch  which 
showed  to  them  the  meaning  of  a  famine  in  Ireland ;  from  that  epoch  they 
also  learned  what,  in  a  period  of  famime,  the  action  of  Irish  landlords 
might  be  expected  to  be ;  from  that  epoch  also  they  could  forecast  the 
fate  of  Irish  tenants,  should  a  similar  catastrophe  place  the  tenants  in. 
similar  circumstances. 

The  Land  Leaguers,  therefore,  in  asking  the  consideration  of  their 
case,  have  a  right  to  make  it  a  primary  demand  that  their  judges- 
shall  be  possessed  of  the  events  and  lessons  of  the  Great  Famine.- 
I  cannot  within  the  space  at  my  disposal  attempt  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  picture  of  that  time  ;  and  I  must  therefore  attempt,  by  the 
mention  of  some  statistics  and  of  a  certain  number  of  characteristic 
incidents,  to  bring  something  like  a  conception  of  the  calamity  to  the 
English  mind.  The  first  great  fact  as  to  that  period  is  the  diminution 
in  the  population.  In  1841  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  numbered 
8,175,124  ;  in  1851  the  population  was  6,552,385  j  that  is  to  say,  the 
population  had  in  this  period  diminished  by  about  a  million  and  a  half. 
Even  these  figures  do  not,  however,  represent  the  full  extent  of  the 
carnage.  The  famine  did  not  begin  till  1816;  the  population  accord- 
ingly bad  gone  on  with  the  natural  increase  until  1846;   and  when  the 
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oamine  began  the  populatton  wotilii  be  about  Sj/S 
but  tlie  intcrvfiitioii  of  the  famiuc,  and  allowing 
the  population  in  I8')l  would  have  been  somctliiiif 
The  work  of  the  famine  then  was  that  a  coimti 
had  a  population  of  nine  millions  iu  1851,  had  in 
of  six  millioua  and  n  half.  The  loas  iu  populati 
and  a  half.  Let  ua  take  another  great  and  guidii 
of  iuhabited  liouscs.  The  total  iu  1841  was  1^32! 
1,016,223. 

Ami  aov,-  for  a  few  of  the  incidents  of  the  time.  1 
in  Cork  workhouse  in  a  single  iveekj  being  at  the  r 
death  an  hour,*  Mr.  James  H.  Tuke  tells  of  an  i 
caused  no  less  than  liO  bodies  to  be  huriedj  whic 
aloDg  the  highway  iu  C'lifden,  county  Galway.t  I 
become  so  eommou  by  the  end  of  h'ebruary  in  18^ 
of  coroaera  in  Cork  it  was  resolved  to  bold 
inquests4  It  was  quite  a  usual  thing  to  find  < 
away^  oud  the  dead  and  the  dyiug  often  lay  togi 
same  cahiu.  At  a  place  called  Cooldorahey  a 
Maalcy  was  found  djing,  vsith  his  brother  and  sisi 
htiDj  the  last  of  a  largo  family;  the  iister  had  he 
brother  fur  three  daya.lj  T^ord  George  Bentiock, 
House  of  Gommousj  mentioned  a  ease  in  wlac' 
corpsca  were  found  out  of  a  family  of  eleven; 
■which  seven  putrid  corpses  were  found  in  the  siLrai 
of  coffins  proved  utterly  uucqnal  to  the  dcmnu 
■where  whole  families  retiring  to  rest  at  night  alivi 
in  the  morning',  sixty  bodies  were  within  a  short 
coflJDs.K  A  newspaper  correspondent,  writing  fn 
speaks  of  r  parish  of  three  thousand  souls,  of 
had  perished  iu  six  mouths.  Throe-fourtha  of 
cofiiuless :  "  scores  of  them  thrown  beside  the  nea 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  dogs,  whieh  have  nothtn 
In  oilier  parts  of  the  country  the  difficulty  wai 
expedient :  cofBii$  wero  made  with  a  slide  or  hii 
did  duty  for  several  corpses  in  succession.tt 

These  few  incidents,  selected  out  of  many  thoi 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the  great  fantii 
to  the  Irish  tenants  ;  the  uest  point  to  be  consSdei 
the  landlords  during  that  period.  In  the  year  ] 
report  drawn  up  by  Captain  Lsrcom,  afterwards 
Ireland,  70,000  occupiers  were  evicted — that  ia   to 
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-pernons.*  Iti  1849  there  were,  according  to  the  late  ^[r.  Kayc.f  50,000 
rvictions :  and  in  the  four  years  following  the  famine- — from  1840  to 
1852 — there  were,  according  to  a  t*I>Ie  in  Mr.  J.  C-  Morison's  excellent 
pamphlet,  "  Irieh  Grievances/'  221,845  evictions.!  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
in  a  spcecb  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  called  atteutioo  to  the  circura. 
stance  that  Ihe  lamlbnls  iu  Mayo  were  evicting  as  they  never  evicted 
.before;  lu  [iroof  of  which  he  announced  the  fact  that,  out  of  6,400 
proocsse«  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  iu  Bultiun,  4,000  ucre  at  the  suit  of 
landlords  fur  arrcorii  of  reut.  Thcsu  proceediutrs  had  aluio»t  de|x>{>tiUted 
whole  dis(riut«,  and  tonu-luuds  which  had  been  held  by  400  or  500 
penous  were  then  uuialiabitcd.^  Jlr.  O'ltorke  quotes  u  placard,  posted 
in  the  town  of  Cahir,  iu  April,  184(>,  to  the  effect  that  if  "  all  rent  and 
aiTjara  of  rent  due  to  the  2  Jth  of  March  "  were  nut  paid  ou  the  12th  of 
May,  "  the  most  summary  steps  will  he  taken  to  recover  the  same."  Tliis 
is  Mgucd  by  "  John  Chaytur,"  agent  to  the  Karl  of  Gleugnll.  "  Symptoms 
of  a  widc-spread  systematic  extermination,"  says  another  authority,  "  are 

just    beginning    to  exhibit    themselves The  iKitatu    cultivation 

being  extiogiiiished,  at  least  for  n  time,  the  peasant  cultivators  can 
{Kiy  no  rents ;  Bliecp  and  horned  cattle  can  pay  rents,  and  smart  rents 
too;  therefore  the  sheep  and  cattle  shall  hare  the  lanils,  aud  the  pcasanbl 
f ball  be  ousteil  from  them ;  a  very  simple  and  muxt  inevitable  con- 
clusion, as  you  will  see 1  repeat  it,  a  universal  system  of  onatiug 

the    peasantry   is  about   to   set  in The   number   of  civil  bills 

8cr\'cd  by  landlords  for  the  approaching  Sessions  of  this  tovm  will 
treble  tliosc  sent  out  for  the  last  ten  ycars,"|j  Father  O'llorke, 
having  cjuotcd  bis  authority,  goes  on  to  tell  that  he  visited  the  districta 
described  tivcnly  years  after.  *' I  had  a  conversation,"  be  writes  rela- 
tive to  the  famine,  "  with  a  gentleman  wbo  knew  the  midland  counties, 
anil  portions  of  the  wciit  wCll.  I  asked  him  what  was  the  effect  of 
the  fiimiuc  in  bis  district.  *  My  district,'  he  answered,  '  was  by  ua 
means  regardwl  as  a  poor  one,  but  the  famine  swept  away  more  than 
half  its  population.  The  census  of  1841  gave  the  families  residing 
in  it  as  y,200;  the  census  of  1851  gave  them  at  1,000.'  'Did  the 
landlords,'  I  inquire*!,  'come  forward  liberally  to  save  the  lives  of  the 
licoplc?'     '  Only   one    landlord/    he    replied,   *  in    the   whole    locality 

witb  which  I  am  connected  did   anything   to  save  the   people,  V 

CB .      He  asked  no  rent  for  two  years,  and  be  never   afterwards 

insisted  on  the  rent  of  these  two  years,  although,  I  must  say,  be  was 
paid  it  by  many  of  his  tenants  of  their  own  free  will ;  but,  for  the  rest, 
be  cancelled  those  two  years'  rent,  aud  oiu^netl  a  new  account  with 
them,  as  with  men  owing  nothing.'  '  &ud  what,'  I  further  asked, 
'  were  the  feelings  of  tlie  landlords  with  regard  to  their  tcuuuts  dyios 


•  Quoted  IuMitd>d*i"Hisi«ryQtIruUai1,''  vvt.  iL  |ip.  4J]  3, 
"PrM  Trade  in  LstuI,"  \t  TKKi,  Z  "  [riab  (;ne7Aiiees,"p.8S. 

I  guotcd  in  O'Ratke,  i>.  355. 
A  eomwpondvntof  tli«  Frrrmmi't  Jwriuti  qooto*)  by  0'Korlc«,  p.  3S6. 
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of  starvation?*  He  answered,  witli  solemn  emphasis,  '  DeHgkted  t 
be  rid  of  them.'"'* 

Here  ia  another  case.  The  Kev.  B.  Durcan,  P.  P.  of  Swinford, 
writing  on  November  16,  1846,  on  the  condition  of  his  parish,  says:— 

"  One  word  as  to  the  landlords.  There  are  several  owners  of  land  in  thii 
parish  (Kilconduff),  but  not  one  of  them  resident.  We  made  an  effort  to  create 
by  subscription  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  supply  of  provisions  in 
Swinford,  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities.  The  non-rcsidentlandlords  were  applied 
to,  but  not  one  of  them  responded  to  the  call.  They  are  not,  however,  idle. 
Their  bailiffs  are  on  the  alert  distraining  for  rent,  and  the  pounds  are  full."t 

In  county  Sligo,  Father  O'Rorke  tells  of  a  case  where  thirty  families 
were  evicted  by  one  landlord — one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals  in  all.J 
In  the  second  year  of  the  famine,  corn  was  distrained  in  October  for 
rent  which  ft  11  due  in  the  following  May.§ 

There  was  one  case  of  eviction,  however,  which  exceeded  all  the  rest  in 
the  harshness  of  its  circumstances  and  which  excited  thegreatest  attention. 
This  was  the  eviction  in  the  villageofBallingtass,  County  Galway.  Hie 
landlords  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerard.  In  this  case  uo  rent  at  all  was 
actually  due,  and  the  tenants  had  over  and  over  again  offered  to  come  to 
terms.  Fixed  in  their  determination  to  be  rid  of  the  villagers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerard  refused  all  offers ;  and  on  Friday,  the  13tb  of  March,  the 
sheriff,  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  the  49th  Regiment,  and  by  i 
heavy  body  of  police,  carried  out  the  decree.  Sixty  houses  were 
destroyed  :  one  was  left  standing  in  which  were  lying  a  man  and  woman 
who  were  ill  of  the  fever,  and  they  short!  y  afterwards  were  served  with 
notice  to  leave  the  place  within  fifteen  days,  "  or  the  house  would  be 
tumbled  on  top  of  them."||  Only  a  portion  of  the  walls  were  pulled 
down  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  villagers,  pitching  a  few  poles  slant- 
wise against  these  walls,  took  shelter  there.  The  next  day  the  bailiffs 
came,  pulled  down  all  the  walls,  and  rooted  up  the  foundations.  The 
tenants  then  took  refuge  in  the  ditches,  *•'  where  they  slept  in  parties 
from  ten  to  fifteen  each,  huddled  together  before  a  fire,  for  the  two 
succeeding  nights.^'l"  One  other  incident.  A  tenant — he  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  lived  in  the  village  of  Ballinglass  for  over 
sixty-eight  years — was,  to  use  a  modem  word,  *' interviewed ;''  and  two 
qaeations,  with  their  answers,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of 
this  old  man's  story  : — 

" '  Is  it  true,'  asked  the  correspondent  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  '  that  the 
remainder  of  the  walls  were  ordered  to  be  thrown  down,  to  prevent  the  people 
sheltering  themselves  at  night  p '  'In  troth  it  ia,  sir  ;  they  would  not  let  any  one 
go  near  the  place;  we  slept  in  the  ditches  for  two  nights,  and  [  got  pains  in  my 
poor  old  bones  after  it.'  '  Did  the  women  sleep  in  the  ditches?'  'They  did, 
sir,  and  I  saw  one  of  the  women  with  a  child  on  her  breast  hunted  by  the  bailiBs 
from  three  places,  the  night  after  they  threw  down  the  houses,  when  we  were 
under  the  walls,  and  they  came  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  they  put  out  the  fires  in  the 
road  ditches  on  us  too.'  '** 

*  Father  0'Rork«  (p.  389)  himMlf  emphuizei  these  lut  word*. 

t  O'Eorke,  p.  265.  J  Ibid.  i  IMd. 

II  Freeman'!  Jottrnal,  qnoted  in  DuUm  A'atin,  Msrch  28,  1846.        t  Jhid.        *•  Jbid. 
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Oac  other  iioint  mu'*t  be  noliccJ.*  The  emigration  betirecn  tho  yeaw 
18 1^  .111(1  1831,  both  inclusive,  nmouiitcJ  tn  l,k')G,8G2.  Quoting  the 
"  Irish  tVi^i«,*'  by  Sir  Charles  Trcvclyan,  Father  O'Rorke  calculates 
that  th3  tieatha  ou  the  voyage  to  C^maiLi  row  fi*.)!ii  five  in  the  thousaml 
^tho  ordiuary  nite),  to  about  sixty  in  ths  thouMu;),  iinil  whilst  the  sbtps 
wrrc  in  qu-trautioc  they  rose  from  o»p  to  forty  in  the  thousand  ;  so  that, 
itS'itcail  fif  six  cniigrants  in  t!i2  thousand  dying  0:i  the  voyage  and  dur'tu}( 
<liiaraniinc,  one  hundred  dicdj  *'  besides  s>tlll  larger  uumbj^rd  who  died 
at  OucbGc,  SContrcal,  and  cisc-ivltcre  in  the  iiiterior."t  Out  of  8[),738 
oinigrauts  who  embarked  for  C^naiU  io  lHl-7,  Fitther  O'Rorke  calcu- 
lates that  iSjSrtO  died  o'l  tlie  voyage  or  afterwards  in  hoipital.^  Of 
'U);5  pa»-*ciiger«  vrho  sailed  in  the  Erin  Qiiren,  13!>  died  ou  the  voyage  ; 
■of  o5i  in  the  Avon,  21^>  died;  of  47ii  In  the  Voginiut,  20'  died  on  the 
voyage;  aud  Mr.  Wiiliatn  Henry  Smith,  C.E.,  au  Eojflish  gentlcmau,  ta 
ft  prinipblct  entitled  "  TitcIvc  Months'  Residence  in  Ireland  during  the 
Famine  and  Ihe  Public  Works,"  states  that  of  GO^  who  emigrated  in 
OUQ  Tcnel,  not  100  survived. §  Lord  Lansdowne,  grandfather  of  the 
(ircsvut  ptrcr,  was  one  of  llic  most  ardcut  supiiorters  of  the  system  of 
forcwl  cmigratioii.  So  many  of  his  tenant*  whom  be  sent  abroad  in 
these  times  pciUhed,  that  a  iwrtiouof  a  h'jspital  iu  America  was  kuowu 
by  the  name  ot  the  Lmsiloune  Ward. 

One  fact,  finally,  by  way  of  allowing  the  combined  results  of  famine, 
pe&titencc,  and  evicting  landlords  dunngthc  famine  years.  The  number 
of  peasant  cabins  in  1811  was  -101,278,  in  1831  the  number  was 
135,589.  In  Coiiuaught,  where  famine,  pcBtileucCj  and  eviction  raged 
moftt  severely,  the  utimb.T  of  cabins  fell  from  l^il.yiG  iu  18H,  to  31,586 
in  185111 

With  these  facts  before  tbcra,  the  Laud  Leaguers  were  entitled  to 
dran  three  coucluiiions: — (I)  That  the  failure  of  the  pofato  crop  in 
Ireland  na^  likely  to  lend  to  a  famine,  aud  that  the  proportions  of  a 
famine  must  in  Ireland  be  gigautlr;  (2)  That  famine  uotild  lead  to 
et[nally  dcbtructire  pr.stilence;  and   (3)  That  the  landlords  would  take 

•  Since  wriliug  Mw  \inKV(\\an  imragraiih  iii  reference  to  tbo  IWliiiglaut  t-viotTon,  I 
liavv  conio  M'lwea  aoeuDiiU  uf  ciidvii  of  vuuul  ftiriMiity.  Oiiu  uf  tli<-itv  attnu.H«(l  ciinatdvrntia 
iiUcntiDii  iu  fjTlianu-nt.  au<t  even  c.vciteil  the  dutuiut  of  »n  atauncU  a,  friecKl  o(  Clic  IadOIotiU 
IU  Kir  l!ol>crt  I'mI.  TIic  hero  of  this  (victicn— of  ulucli  r<viiii(y  (iiUwfiy  wa«  aUci  tli«sccac 
— was  a  Mr.  Itlnkn,  a  iii.tuiNUaiti'.  .Sir  It.  I'vi'I  r|iiiit/3  tlio  (ullc>»'iiij;oca>unL  at  tliv  jiracuxl- 
iiig  from  Maji.r  MvKi'-,  iid  i}(BviaJ  «miiluyv<.l  liy  tbi;  I'tu'r  Iavt  I'iimiii'iiaiuin'is: — 

"'  It  Wi-ulii  u|'|H:iir,  fruui  th«  c\H<leht«  nciiriitil,  t|j«  llit  f'ird))t«  vjiLtintDls  wcreiUegal; 
tliat  ]tiuviiri»  iiDllixi  liiiit  not  Iwcn  Brn-ou  ;  uidtbiU  tbc  ejcctnionU  victc  pcrjictrAtnt  iiii'lur 
C-itouiiialiiMccs  of  ^rt.it  I  iiiclly.  TW  time  clioiipi)  n."!*  fur  thi-  >:iciiUr  [lut  tii/jhtr.iU,  uit  the 
mo  iif  ttit»  aox:  jvar-  Tlii;  o«uj'i*T»  were  f'-rwil  (lul  of  tli«ir  iKiii(u?«.  »i(!i  Uiitir  L«ll)lvu 
^liiMrvri,  and  Icf i  tsjKinnl  tu  tlie ortlil  on  n  Wi-ak  ntrtern  sliore  iu  n  ctoruiy  vrintcr'a  uiglit : 
llmt  B"!!!*  of  the  cbililiLii  vti-tf  Bilk  ;  tlmt  tlic  i(ir»ntn  ini|ilori-d  that  tiiiy  might  uut  Im 
iai|jci«ed.  mid  tlimr  Iioum-s  l«fl  till  t'lo  nioritiiig  ;  th-iittivir  [irayi-in  fur  mercy  tnnxv  vaXu  ;  iind 
thjt  mniiy  of  iWu  In-,  i;  *iiicv  '\:kA.  I  luvi-vinilnl  ttii-  niius  ■>(  tlii-so  hiiw  (iKitat  nnv  grut 
dulanci;  irum  Mr.  KL.k.-'ri  i'''>!-Il'iicu)  ;  I  fi>iii)il  lii.-it  niiLiiy  -'f  thrK  uafortuba'o  iniii'lu  weto 
atitl  livii'K  Hitliiii  till'  ituiio  r>j  tUiav  hiitii,  (-iidiAioiirin^  tn  fiti<'ll<-t  tlipnisrlv<4  tinder  &  feir 
atkks  aiuX  whIi,  all  in  llii'  in'itt  wrutcUi'd  KtiitL-  ill  drstitutiuu     ituny  wTe  tu  wudi.  that  ttiey 

M 


caa\A  (carc«Jy  itaml  whuD  giving  Ikcir  vvidcnc<>.     Tli«  site  uf  tb^M  iiiiiis  is  a  rvcky  wilti 
•)u)t.  lit  for  notliini.'  hot  a  ilioct)  walk/'— //'jomii/,  3  S.  xcvii.  100!>. 

+  "  Iriih  rrhia."  (jiic^fd  hy  ORmkc.  y.  4«7. 

It  Tbum'*  Almaniic 


;  iritorke,  p  197.         I  fhH.^  499. 
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sdTantage  of  the   famine   and   pestilence   to   push  the   most  extreme 
assertion  of  their  rights. 

The  first  thing  the  Land  Leaguers  are  bound  to  show  is  that,  at  the 
moment  they  hegan  their  operations,  there  was  reasonable  ground  for 
anticipating  a  famine.  The  follcwing  oB^cial  statistics  supply  the  best 
answer  to  this  question  : — 

Potato  Crop. 

Year.                 Estimated  Produce.  Eatiniftted  Value. 

1876  ....  4,154,784  tons  ...  £12,464,382 

1877  ....   1.757,275    „  ....  5,271,822- 

1878  ....  2,526,504    „  ..."  7,579,512 
*1879  ....   1,113,676     „  ...  3,341,028 

I  might,  in  addition  to  these  figures,  quote  the  reports  of  the  Daches» 
of  Marlborough  and  the  Mansion  House  Belief  Committee,  which  teem 
with  descriptions  of  a  state  of  destitution  which  may  be  well  called 
appalling  j  but  I  can  safely  rest  the  ease  on  the  figures  with  regard 
to  the  potato  crop. 

"What  do  those  figures  show  ?  That  in  three  years  there  was  a  loss, 
in  the  potato  crop  alone  of  j610,000,COO;  and  the  annual  tenement 
Taluatioa  of  Ireland  is  but  one  million  more — namely,  £11,000,000. 
Further,  this  table  shows  that  the  potato  crop  of  the  year  1879  wa» 
but  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  the  year  1876.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  in  some  districts  the  potato  crop  was  not  cren  one-third;  it  was- 
totally  destroyed.  As  the  potato  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  food  of 
the  Irish  tenants,  it  follows  that  in  parts  of  Ireland  the  tenauts  were 
left  absolutely  without  food.  These  facts  justify  the  anticipation  of  the 
Land  Leaguers  that  a  famine  was  imminent. 

The  next  proposition  the  Land  Leaguers  have  to  prove  is,  that  the 
landlords  of  1877  to  1879  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  land- 
lords in  the  years  between  18^6  and  1849.  Again,  official  statistics 
supply  (he  answer  to  this  question  : — 

Year.  No.  of  Ejectment  Processes. 

1876 1269 

1877 1323 

1878 1749 

1880      (Estimated  Number  in)       3893t 
This  Tabic  speaks  for  itself ;  as  in  the  years  of  the  Great  Famine,  so  iu 
the  present  epoch   of  distress,  the  landlords  increased  the  number  of 
evictions  in  exact  proportf  ucrease  of  distress  among  the  tenants. 

This   extraordinary  f  ■■X  the  chief  reasons,  as  they  them- 

selves av"      '  ^hy  the  "o^  ■  Disturbance  Bill,  and 

*  Qu  01  "^  Diatnrbuce  Rill 

(Haosa 

t  Tb  ▼•  not  been  abk 

to  obi 
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it  was  made  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  in  the  ^[inisterial  speeches. 
Thus,  Mr. Gladstone,  speaking  on  the  second  reading,  uwd  these  words : — 
"The two  bad  liarvo«l» of  1877  and  1878  were  euccwded  in  1879  by  a  liarreat 
which  in  parte  of  Ireluni  ivus  the  very  wurgt  knoiva  since  Lhe  Grent  Iriali 
Fomino.  With  Uicsc  bad  h»rvitjLs  liiu  uninbt-r  nfcvlclions  increased.  In  truth, 
tlio  net  of  God  in  iha  fjiihirt!  of  the-  crops  hivl  rcpluccd  the  Irish  occupier  in  that 
CooditUtn  inwhtch  be  stood  (wforo  die  I^rid  Act,  buL-atiiio  he  vms  (leprired  of  hia 
usual  means,  and  hnd  to  cont«mpiat4^  eviction  tor  noti-pnymoiitof  renc,nn<3,  nstbo 
con<ie(]uenre  of  «viction,  Btarvntion.  Ii  J!)  no  great  f^xagguratioii  to  wiy  t}ial  in  a 
country  where  ngricnltnral  pursnlts  nrfi  the  only  pursuits,  and  whcru  ihu  means 
of  the  pajmont  of  the  rent  are  entirrly  destroyed  for  the  timt;  by  the  vieitalioii  of 
Providence,  the  occupier  may  r^^ard  the  Bontonee  of  eviction  «s  coming  very 
near  to  a  ^ntcDco  of  starvation."  * 

In  couQCctiou  with  this  passage  we  quote  two  others.      Speaking  in 
one  of  the  debates  on  tlie  Land  Hill  of  1970,  Mr.  Oladatoue  said  ; — 

"  WTiat  is  the  greatest  of  iill  loss  to  a  man  ?     To  lose  his  improvements  is 
something,  to  lose  his  lulure  prolits  is  something ;  but  what  \»  the  g:reAtmt  1o» 

to  a  man  1     To  toac  his  daily  bread — 'to  loitc  his  means  of  livelihood When 

we  think  of  loss,  it  mny  bi>  loss  of  proiit;   but  in  Iri^Iand  it  is  the  loss  of  Hvclihood 
— tlie  right  to  Htc."  t 

And  in  the  entnc  speech,  on  the  Bisturbaiine  Hill,  front  which  I  hare 
already  quoted,  he  summed  the  meaning  of  the  eviction  figures  as  show- 
ing that  15,0[H)  individuals  wouhl  he  "  ejected  from  their  homes,  without 
hopD  and  without  n^mcdy,  in  tlic  course  of  the  ptrcsent  year."J  In  other 
words^  the  Irinh  Inndlonls — in  Ihu  year  following  that  in  which  there  bad 
been  the  worst  potato  crop  since  the  Great  Faraioc-^the  Irish  landlords 
tiecrecd  15,000  eieiitcnccs  of  eviction,  or,  to  use  Mr.  (iladstonc's  words, 
1Q,U00  sentences  of  starvation.  I  observe  that  Sir  StnfFbrd  Northcotc,  in 
his  speech  at  the  Colston  banquet,  blamed  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  use  of 
such  expressions  as  I  have  quoted,  pointing  out  the  arguments  it  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  This  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  attitude  of  tJic  present  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Tory  party.  He  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's 
definitiou  of  erictiou  is  just  or  unjust,  tnic  or  false  ;  it  should  not  have 
been  given,  whether  just  or  unjust,  trnc  or  false,  bceattsc  the  Laud 
LcHguers  might  l»e  able  to  utilize  it.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  nttttndc 
of  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  :  a  higher  regard  for  the  effect  of  statement 
on  party  discussions  than  for  their  truth  or  their  falsehood  is  intelli- 
gible in  the  humble  lieutonant  of  Lord  Bcaconsfichl  and  the  faithful 
colleague  of  Lonl  Salishury. 

I  hare  now,  I  think,  proved  my  two  propositions — (1)  that  there  was 
fair  ground  for  anticipating  a  famine  in  1873;  and  (2)  that  the  landlords 
would  be  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  that  famine  to  evict  their 
tenants;  and  I  have  thus  established  an  analogy  between  the  epoch  of 
distress  in  the  last  thi-ee  years  with  the  period  of  famiue  between  I&46 
and  1849.  T  proceed  to  show  bow,  with  these  facts  before  them,  the 
Laud  League  and  its  leaders  acted. 

1.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  prevent  a  famine.   To  whom  are 
•  TVouj,  July  C.  tHi»iMrO,3S.,eo  l,3l8-)9.  ;  tbid.  c^&ii.  i>.  1,U(!6. 
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we  to  attribute  the  prevention  in  1879  of  the  scenes  of  1847  ?    Not  to  the 
landlords,  for,  as  has  been  seen,  they  increased  tbeir  harsbness  with  the 
increase  of  the  distress.     Not  to  the  Ministry,  because  they  did  not  take 
one  single  step  to  meet  the  distress  until  months  after  they  had  been 
warned  of  its  existence.*     I  claim  that  the  credit  of  having  prevented  a 
recurrence  of  the  scenes  of  1847  in   1879  belongs  absolutely,  entirely, 
solely    to    Mr.    Parnelt.      It    will  be  immediately   asked  if  I  give   no 
credit  to   the   Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  raising  the  ciy  of  distress 
and  collecting  vast  sums  of  money  to  relieve  it?      Have  I  forgotten  the 
Seeds  Act  ?    Do  I  give  no  credit  to  the  Government  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Relief  of  Distress   Act  ?     My   answer   is  simply  this :  that  the 
Marlborough   fund    was  a  flank    movement  to    the   agitation    of  Mr. 
Parncll,  and  the  Seeds  and  Relief  of  Distress  Acts  were  the  children  of 
his    agitation.     In    saying  this    I    do  not  impute  evil   motives.     The 
motives  which  originated  the  llelief  Fund  and  the  Relief  Acts  were  doubt- 
less good  J  but  everybody  who  has  watched  the  history  of  the  subject 
must  know  that  neither  Relief  Fund  nor  Relief  Acts  would  have  ever 
existed  but  for  Mr.  Parnell  nud  the  Laud  League  agitatiou.     They  are 
both  pcsl  hoc  and  propter  hoc. 

2.  Mr.  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  bad  to  deal  with  eviction, 
eviction  being  the  inevitable  sequel  of  distressed  times.  As  will  have  been 
seen  from  the  figures  I  have  quoted,  the  work  of  destruction  was  not 
wholly  prevented ;  the  proportions  that  work  of  destruction  did  reach 
were  enough  to  shock  the  mind  of  a  just  and  humane  man  like  Mr. 
Gladstone.  I  ask  him,  and  all  like  him,  this  home  question  :  How  many 
more  evictions  would  there  have  been  had  not  the  Land  League 
existed?  The  highest  total  of  eviction  was  apprehended  iti  the  present 
year :  15,000  people  were  to  be  ejected  from  their  homes  "  without  hope 
and  without  remedy."  A  terrible  total,  truly,  in  the  year  following  a 
partial  famine  in  some,  and  a  complete  famine  in  many,  parts  of  Ireland; 
but  how  small  in  comparison  to  the  total  of  300,000  in  the  year  1846, 
nnd  50,000  in  the  year  1819?  The  enormous  disproportion  betweeo 
the  eviction  figures  of  the  two  epochs  of  distress  is  not  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  dispi-oportion  between  the  intcusity  of  that  distress, 
for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1879  was  not  so  very  much  less 
than  the  failure  of  1^17;  nor  is  it  to  be  sought  in  the  greater  kind- 
ness of  the  landlords.  The  only  agency  which  did  exist  in  1879  and 
1880,  and  did  not  in  1847  and  1848,  and  the  only  agency,  therefore, 
that  can  have  caused  the  decrease  in  evictions  is  the  Land  League. 

3.  The  third  great  danger  against  which  the  Land  League  had  to 
contend  was  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  would  be  so  thoroughly  broken 
by  the  distress  that  they  would  patiently  submit  to  whatever  steps  the 

«  On  March  27,  1&70,  tlie  attention  of  the  then  Government  waa  called  to  the  proba- 
bility of  severe  dlstreBa  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Lonthcr,  at  that  tiir.e  Ciiief  Secretary,  said  he 
"  waaglad"  to  think  that  "that  dcpresain- '  "'-eland — "was  neither  bo  prcTa]ent  nor  m 

acute  BB  the  dejirceBion   at  ) rest nt  '  ^er  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom!" 

tHanpard.  3S.,  ccxlvi,   p.  1399.)  Not  U  Nov.  22,  when  the  circular  was 

issued  authcriziiifi '"—  -<f  money  to  1 
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luudlonla  might  take;  the  tenants  niigbt,  uader  the  pressure  of  fnmiup, 
pass  on  to  llic  workliousc,  the  cinigruDt  ship,  or  the  grave,  as  did  tlicir 
fathcra  iu  ihe  Great  Painitic,  with  uo  sign  beyond  impotent  wniUngit 
against  a  rcsisitless  fate.  I  Lake  llic  cries  of  rage  and  tear  wliich  hare 
i»iied  Croni  the  Landlord  party;  the  hurricane  of  abuse  throngli  which 
the  Land  Trfiigne  leaders  have  been  |jas«iiig  ;  the  active,  UDScriipnlous, 
and  .skiirul  conspiracy  of  catamny  against  the  cliaract'^r  of  the  Xriah 
tenants,  whieh  has  been  working  for  so  many  weeks  pastel  take  all 
tbMo  things  as  proclamations  of  our  success  in  saving  the  Irish  lennuls 
from  the  abject  spirit  of  their  fathers.  To  me,  indeed,  nothing  in  this 
great  movement  has  been  so  astonishing — notlting  has  been  a  canse 
of  such  exultation  of  spirit,  and  such  hopcfubicss  of  heart — as  the 
change  which  the  Land  League  movement  hss  made  in  the  tcoiper  of 
the  Irish  tenant,  A  race  of  abject,  covrering,  and  helpless  slaves  has 
been  transformed  into  an  organized  force  of  spirited,  aclf-rcliant,  and 
even  defiant  freemen. 

I  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  tlic  agencies  through  which  the 
Land  Li'ngMC  lias  worked.  It-i  main  principles  have  b^cn  that  only  n 
lair  rent  should  be  paiJ,  and  that  uo  one  should  take  a  farm  from  which 
another  person  liad.  been  uujustly  evicted — and  it  has  rccommcnde^l 
-combination  among  the  tenants  for  iMjIf-jirotection.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  such  advice — that  question  has  been  referred 
to  the  legal  tribuunh.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  briefly  note  some  of 
the  maiu  objections,  not  of  a  legal  character,  which  have  been  bronghfc 
against  those  counsels.  In  orler  to  understand  the  motives  which 
dictated  the  prohibition  against  the  taking  of  a  farm  from  which  there 
has  l)ccn  an  eviction,  it  is  first  necessary  to  grasp  this  great  and  central 
fact  of  the  land  system  of  Ireland — naacly,  that  the  want  of  any 
other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  has  made  the  competition  for  land 
fierce,  uncalculnting,  and  self-destructive.  Mill,  in  bin  "  Political 
Hconomy,"  devotes  several  pages  to  this  disastrous  feature  in  our 
peasant  Hfc,  quoting  one  remarkable  case  in  which  a  farm,  which  was 
reallv  worth  £50  a  vear,  was  taken  hv  a  lenaut  at  a  rental  of  jtl50." 

■■a.  ■  '  ■ 

Tills  fact  leads  to  two  cuncliutions — (Ij  That  a  combination  is  advisable 
among  tenants  to  keep  the  demand  for  laud  within  rational  limits ;  and 
yX)  That  the  money  paid  for  the  good-will  or  in  the  rent  of  a  farm  in 
Ireland  is  no  guide  whatever  as  to  the  real  value  of  a  farm.  The  first 
conclusion  justifies  the  enunsel  of  the  Land  LeagiU!  not  to  take  a  farm 
from  which  a  tenant  has  been  evicted,  for  it  is  the  power  of  eviction 
which  enables  the  landlurd  to  stimulate  nnhealtby  eoiupctition.  There  b, 
besides,  this  further  and  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the  advice,  that 
anytliing  which  8us[>crids  the  power  of  eviction  takc«away  from  the  land- 
lord that  power  of  i.s.suitig  a  decree  of  life  or  death  which  is  the  key  to 
bis  citadel.  Tlie  second  conclusion  from  excessive  competition — that 
Ihercnt  of  a  farm  is  no  test  of  its  real  value — throws  considerable  light 

*  MilJ't  "  Political  Kmiioui),"  Biok  ii.  cap.  it.  |>.  ISG. 
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on  the  advice  not  to  paj'  an  unjnat  rent.  The  rent  in  most  parts  of 
Ireland  ia,  in  point  of  fact,  a  rack-rent ;  at  all  events,  a  rent  vhich  in 
ordinary  times  would  he  unfair,  becomes  in  times  of  distress  a  rack-rent. 
Before  I  leave  this  point,  let  me  just  call  attention'to  a  matter  which,  I 
think,  was  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  on  the  Disturbance 
Bill.  The  9th  section  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870j  as  is  known,  allows  com- 
pensation for  disturbance  in  cases  of  capricious  eviction;  but  disallows 
compensation  when  eviction  takes  place  for  non-payment  of  rent.  In 
the  latter  case,  however,  an  important  proviso  is  made ;  it  is,  that  the 
rent,  the  non-payment  of  which  bars  compensation,  must  not  be  "  ex- 
orbitant.'" Now,  as  a  rent  which  in  ordinary  times  is  fair  becomes  in 
times  of  distress  exorbitant,  the  rents  in  nearly  eveiy  part  of  Ireland 
in  the  last  two  years  became  exorbitant;  and,  accordingly,  the  non- 
payment of  such  a  rent  showed  not  act  as  a  bar  to  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance. It  was  found  out  in  practice  that  the  proviso,  bringing  the 
fairness  or  exorbitancy  of  a  rent  into  the  subjects  of  judicial  dis- 
cussion in  the  Land  Courts,  had  proved  a  dead  letter;  and  the 
Disturbance  Bill,  in  insisting  on  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  times 
of  distress,  appeared  to  me  always  to  have  no  further  effect  than  that  of 
making  plain  a  provision  which  in  the  Act  of  1870  was  rather  obscnre, 
and  of  making  effective  a  provision  which  in  practice  had  proved  inopera- 
tive. By  rejecting  that  Bill  the  House  of  Lords  placed  a  premium  on 
evictioD,  and,  so  doing,  supplied  the  agrarian  criminal  with  the  strongest 
temptation  to  crime.* 

I  now  come  to  deal  with  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against . 
the  operations  of  the  Land  League;    and  though  the  temptation  be 

*  On  tbe  subject  of  the  connection  betweea  Undlord  crime  as  the  chief  canae  of  crime  b^ 
tenants,  the  following  passage  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Land  Bill  of  1S70  is 
iuBtnictive : — 

"But  I  hold  in  my  hand— for  I  wish  to  close  as  soon  aa  I  can  the  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  losses— and  I  am  content  to  sum  up  the  whole  argument  of  the  Oovemment  in  a  passage 
I  wiJl  read  from  a  speech  spoken  by  Lord  Russell  twenty-five  years  ago.  ft  was  8[>oken 
before  thoeo  300,000  evictions  that  have  marked  the  auaals  of  Irel&ud  since  the  famine— 
which  300,000  evictions  unfortunately,  but  feebly,  repreaent  the  aggregate  of  suffering  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  power  and  threat  of  eviction,  if  it  was  not  carried  to  extrtmi^. 
This  is  the  Passage  I  wiO  read  to  the  House,  and  I  adhere  to  every  word  of  its  impressive 
language.  The  speech  was  delivered  in  this  House  on  the  15ihoIJune,  1846.  LordBuaseU, 
on  that  occasion,  said — 

"  'However  ignorant  many  of  us  may  be  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  we  have  here  the  best 
evidence  that  on  tw  procured,  the  evidenceof  persons  best  acquaintod  with  that  ooontry — 
of  magistrates  for  many  years,  of  farmers,  of  those  who  have  bewn  employed  by  the  Oown— 
and  aJi  tell  you  that  the  poseeasion  of  land  is  that  which  makes  tbe  difference' — What 
difference  T  Not  between  wealth  and  poverty.  No ;  but  the  difference — '  between  exist' 
ing  and  starving  smongat  the  peassntrj',  and  that  therefore  ejections  out  of  their  holdina 
are  the  cause  of  violence  and  crime  in  Ireland.  In  fact,  it  is  no  other  than  the  cause  whiui 
the  great  master  of  human  nature  describes,  when  he  mokes  a  tempter  suggest  it  as  a  reason 
to  violate  tbe  law— 

"  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 

Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes. 

Upon  thy  back  han^s  ra^ed  misery, 

The  world  '  '-iend,  nor  the  world's  law ; 

The  worl  '  to  make  thee  rich  ; 

n«n  be  -t  it." 

ffaiward,  L.  xxxvii.  607-8." 
■'  That  i  *i  •■  sta*"  ~'  ♦he  law  which  we  ask  you  t» 

put  an  vti^ 
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strong  to  reply  in  hot  and  pAsnionate  -word!i  to  the  violent  and  even 
nicked  langiingc  irhicli  haR  been  cmplojcd  agniriAt  that  Ixxly,  I  shall 
resist  the  tcmptatiou,  nmd  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  as 
throughout  this  article,  I  shall  confine  mjaclf  to  the  frigid  statement  of 
foot. 

The  chief  ubjcction  against  the  Laud  League  is,  that  it  has  encouraged, 
and  by  encouraging  bos  enormously  increa-icd  crime.  Before  proceed- 
ing to  some  figures  which  bear  on  this  subject,  I  irould  ask  any 
reasonable  man,  whether  the  sub»titutiou  of  open  agitatiou  for  secret 
conspiracy  dues  not  tend  to  the  diminution  of  crime?  And  Las  not  the 
Land  League  tiubstitntcd  open  agitntiou  for  secret  conspiracy?  Up  to 
the  present  epoch,  the  teiiaut  threatened  wiih  eviction  was  au  isolated 
iudividual,  with  no  weapon  of  defence  but  the  blunderbuss ;  to-day  the 
peasant  is  one  of  a  disciplined  and  ore;anixcil  force,  that  fimls  in  com- 
bination a  veapoQ  of  defence  far  niui'c  ciTcctirCj  as  it  is  far  safer,  than 
the  bullet  of  the  assassin. 

Moreover,  it  is,  as  will  be  seen,  one  of  the  claims  of  the  Land 
League  that  it  has  enormously  decreased,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  even  stopped,  evictions  altogether  Now  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  Irish  Laud  (Question  knows  tlnit  if  there  were  no  evictions 
there  would  be  no  agrarian  crimes ;  and  the  Ijand  league,  in  putting 
down  evictions,  has  accordingly  lielped  to  put  down  crime. 

But  it  nill  he  said  that,  htnvcvcr  rational  this  may  appear  in  theory,  the 
fact  remains  that  crime  in  Ireland  was  never  so  rife  as  since  the  creation 
of  tho  Land  League.  A  claim  thnt  the  Laud  League  has  diminished 
crime  will  indeed  appear  something  like  a  matwatHC  jitaviantrru:  in 
face  of  the  fact  thnt  columns  cf  the  Engliith  journala  have  been  filled 
for  weeks  with  nothing  but  Iri^h  outrages;  in  face  of  llic  fact  that 
a  large  numlwr  of  Liberal  jonriiaU  have  been  so  shocked  by  the 
oecurrencc  of  these  horrible  crimes,  ihot  they  hnvc  rivalled  the  Tory 
o^ons  in  the  demand  for  coercive  legislation ;  in  face  of  the  fact, 
to  put  it  shortly,  that  Erigland  is  convinced  that  there  never  was  anch 
a  horrible  time  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Iri.ih  Land  Question  as 
this  c)u>eh,  of  which  the  Land  League  was  the  parent.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  speaking  at  Portsmouth,  put  the  general  English  impression 
on  this  subject  in  a  convenient  form.  He  dorlai-cd  that  there  were  at 
present  "  scenes  of  discord  and  anarchy"  to  which  they  could  find  "  no 
parallel  since  the  days  of  '98." 

I  will  now  supply  the  reader  with  the  opportunity  of  testing  the 
accuracy  of  Lord  Randolph  Cburehill's  judicial  siimming-up  of  Knglish 
opinion  on  the  present  state  of  Irish  crimc. 

Tlic  dates  1  .shall  take  arc — 1833,  I83G,  1845,  1846,  1848,  1840, 
1850-69,  and,  finally,  1870. 

Li  IH33  there  were  172  honuoidcs,  465  robberies,  455   houghiugs   of 
_cattlc,  2,U95  illegal  notices,  425  illegal  meetings^  790  malicious  injuries 
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to  property,  "53  attacks  on  houses,  3,156  serioos   assaults,  and,  finallf 
the  aggregate  of  crime  was  9,000  * 

In  1836,  crime  reached  even  greater  proportions.  Comparing  England 
and  Wales  with  Ireland,  we  find  that  of  persons  committed,  the  figorea 
stood  thus  :t — 

Charges.  Englanil  and  Wales.       Irelan*!. 

Against  the  person      .  .  .      i^gsg      ...      7^767 

Against  property,  with  violence     .      1,510      ...         671 
„  „_        without  violence    16,167      ...      6,593 

»  »  maliciously         .         163      ...         502 

Forgery  and  coining    .  .  .        339      __^         214 

Not  included  in  above  classes  .      1,024      ...      8 1-tt, 

Total  .  .     20,784  23,891 

The  extraordinary  result,  as   the   reader  will  perceive,   is    that   the 

aggi'egate  of  crime  was  greater  for  this  unhappy  year  in  Ireland  than  in 

England  and  Wales. 

Passing  on  to  another  series  of  years,  we  find  the  figures  : 

1M».  1846. 

Homicide          ....          137  ...  176 

Firing  at  the  person  .          ,          ,          138  ...  158 

Conspiracy  to  murder          .          .             8  ...  6 

Assault,  with  intent  to  murder    ,             2  ...            

to  which,  adding  various .  other   crimes,  we   find  the   total  of   offences 
against  the  person  are  : — 

1845.  1816. 

1,093  ...  l,923t 

Another  classification  of  crime — offences  against  the  public  peace, 
including  fires,  demands  or  robbery  of  arm.s,  riots,  threatening  notices, 
firing  into  dwellings  and  the  like — shows  that  of  this  class  of  offences, 
there  were  in 

IMo.  1846. 

4,645      ...      4,766§ 

I  next  take  1848  and  1849,|[  and  the  figures  stand  thus  : — 


1648. 

1S49. 

Homicide 

171      . 

203 

Firing  at  the  person 

97      . 

53 

Robbery  of  arms 

237      .. 

113 

Firing  into  dwellings 

95      .. 

90 

Incendiary  fires 

750      . . 

.      1,0G6 

•  "Annual  Register,"  18.13,  p.41.  +  Ibid. 

X  '•  Returns"  (Feb.  1.  1847),  No.  64,  p.  1.  §  Ibid.  p.  2. 

II  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  complete  return  for  the  year  1847  ;  but  the  crimo  in  that 
rear  whb  so  enormous  that,  as  is  knovn,  a  Liberal  Government  brottght  in  a  Coercion  Bill, 
rhcre  iff  a  leturn  fir  the  six  months,  ending  in  October,  according  to  which  the  fignrps  aw  ; 
Homicide)',  96 ;  attempts  on  life  by  firing,  1^ ;  robberies  of  arms,  530 ;  firing  into  dTcellings 
116  ~Hantt<rd,  3  a,  xcv.  p.  276. 
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The  following  Table,  which  I  take  from  the  criminal  statistics  for  the 
year  1859  {p.  v.)^  gives  the  crime  between  the  years  1850  and  1859 :— 


1850. 

1S51. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856- 

1857. 

1838. 

1859. 

Murder     .... 
Attempt!  to  murder 
Shooting  at,  stab-  \ 

bing,  Ac     .     .  j 
Solicitation      to  \ 

murder .     .     .  i 
Conspiracy       to  1 

marder.      .     .   \ 
Manelaughter     .     . 

113 
56 

62 
2 

12 
150 

118 
14 

87 

10 
13d 

60 
39 

IS 

4 

13 

127 

73 
21 

32 

2 

20 
128 

53 
35 

37 

16 
102 

55 
31 

65 
2 

11 
89 

30 
23 

59 

4 

8 
89 

52 
38 

79 

2 
139 

36 
26 

54 

I 

3 
125 

45 
2 

57 
102 

And,  finally,  the  number  of  agrarian  outrages  for  the  year  1870  was 
1,329* 

I  now  come  to  the  present  period.  We  have  not  as  yet  complete 
returns  as  to  the  crime  of  this  year,  but  we  have  fair  indications  as  to 
what  its  amount  is  likely  to  be.  A  return  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  session  of  the  "  agrarian  outrages  reported 
to  the  constabulary  between  Ist  of  January,  1879,  and  31st  of  January, 
1880."  This  return  (No.  131)  was  obtained  on  the  motion  of  the 
Right  Hon.  James  Lowther. 

Twelve  of  the  thirteen  months  covered  by  this  return  belong  to  1879 
— the  year  when  the  value  of  the  potato  crop  iiad  fallen  to  £3,341,028 
from  £12,464^383  in  1876;  when  also  the  landlords  had  increased  the 
number  of  evictions  to  26B7  from  1749  in  the  previous  year;  and  in 
this  period  also  the  Land  League  was  in  full  activity.  What,  then,  was  the 
total  of  crimes  in  that  year?  977.  The  only  iutcimation  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the  present  year  is  one  which  was  brought 
in  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tottenham,  the  Conservative  and  landlord  mem- 
ber for  County  Leitrira.  This  is  a  return  (No.  327,  dated  July  8, 1880) 
of  the  number  of  offences  committed  between  Feb.  1,  1880,  and 
June  30,  1880,  in  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Donegal — the  four  most 
distressed  counties ;  and  the  number  of  the  offences  is  187.  As  to  the 
murders  in  the  present  year,  they  have  all  attracted  so  much  attention 
that  everybody  is  acquainted  with  them.  They  are — the  murder  of 
Ferrick  the  bailiff,  of  young  Mr,  Boyd,  of  Lord  Mouutmorrcs,  of  young 
Downing  the  carman,  and  of  young  Mr.  Wheeler,  at  Limerick — in  all 
five  murders.  I  leave  the  reader  now  to  compare  the  amount  of  crime 
in  the  last  two  years  with  that  in  former  years,  as  shown  in  the  Tables 
I  have  quoted. 

We  are  now  able  to  estimate  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  statement,  that  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  scenes  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  at  present  being  enacted  one  must  go  back  to  the  year 
'98.  The  member  for  Woodstock  is  a  legislator  that  invites  comment ; 
but   I  abstain  from  any  further  remark  just  now   than  this  : — In  the 

*  Thorn's  Almanac  for  1880. 
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fliiuc  speDCli  in  wliicli  lie  matte  the  calculation  the  accurae, 
iiBTc  tested,  lie  declared  liimself  a  strong  supporter  of  the  uiiioti  betw«tir 
^roat  BritaiQ  aud   IreUnd.     1  auk  reasonable  mcu  whether  wild 
lc«s  caliimiiieK  like  his  on  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  arc 
latcd  to  promote  union  between  the  two  rountrie*. 

I  hare  nov,  I  think,  proved  that   the  cry  of  an  nnparallolod  era  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  daring  the  present  agitation,  is  entirely  basclcsx ;  ai 
the  next  thing  1  would  wisii  to  explain  is  why  it  is  that,  thp  mat 
of  facts  being  such  as  I  liave  shown,  the  ioiprcasion  in  Kngland  is 
ejttremely  incorrect.     The  phenomenon  in  strange,  and   yet   ic   i«  mc 
easily  accounted  for.      In  the  first  place,  1  would  account  for  it  by  tl 
language  of  Tory  apeakers,  of  which  that  used  by  Lord  Randolph  Chuwlii 
18  a  somewhat  exaggerated  specimen.     Take,  for  instance,  the  rjipitIi 
Mr.  (iibson  in  the  V'lster  Hall,  Belfast.      Speaking  of  the  evenly  whi( 
ibilowcd  the  death  of  Lord  Mountmorres,  the  late  AttorDcy-GeQernl 
Ireland  spoke  of  the  refusal  by  a  peasant  woman  to  admit  the  corpw 
that  unhappy  nobleman  into  her  house    a«  a  proof  of  the  evil  of  tl 
Laud   League.     The  Land  League  had  "  nnscxod "  thi«  woniAn. 
the  phrase  of  Mr.  Gibson.     Now,  Mr.  Oilwon,  though  he  enn  * 
great  talents  for  the  perpetnation  of  the  worst  miseries  of   Iii  ii 

an  Irishman,  and  he  ought  to  know,  as  well  as   I,  that  the  refusal  of 
this  unlettered  woman  was  the  result,  not  of  the  rrncl  spirit  begat  sinfl 
the  foundation  of  the  Land  League,  lc«  than  iwo  years  ago,  but  of  j 
superstition   probably  eeutnrics  old.     In   all   the  coutiiry  district* 
Ireland    there  lingers   tlie  belief  that    even   the   touch  of    a 
untimely  sinin  brings  with  it  death;  indeed,  I  know  of  the  cnne 
hapless   friend  of  mine  who  was  allowed   to  drown  in  conseqaenoc 
this  oVr-mostcring  idea  in  the  rustics  who  were  standing  on  the  shor 
This    fact    doubtless  displays    a   most   deplorable    state  of  ignormnl 
in  the  Irish  peasant,  just  as  the  occasional   apiiearancca  of  rtisties 
assaulting  old  women  as  witches  proves  how  old  superstitions  still  linj 
in  rtiHtic  Kngland  ;  but  assuredly  it  is  ridiculous  to  put  down  to 
teaching  of  the  T^aud  l-/cague  au  incident  which  was  the  creation 
prevalent  »ui»crstition.*     There  are  numberless  other  instance*  of  tl 
manner  in  which  some   of  the   incidents   of    the   past  few  months 
Ireland  have  been  distorted  by  the  Tory  party.     The  brutal    murdef 

*  Scime  iiiddcnti  ofcnrreil  at  ttio  m«cnn|i;  in   UIat«r  ![«]]  which  mi'.;lit  well  mil(«  Td 
■peakcrs  ■  little  mor*  dixcmnt  in  llonr  dtlwlM  cm  Uic  Iiwlcra  of  tbo  l.:t!i>l  l.rj 
cooncof  Mr.  tiiWm's  (pwmli  tlieir  wcre«Tcr«l  iuulu".!   ■ 
"^imt  I'^rncll !"  Ac.  Mr.  Cibton  uiuIb  bo  rcproor.    Ho  i. 

JoHrM.t/ l»  tlt^iiy  tliikv  he  hAd  hoiinl  tliMD  interniptions.     1-    v: 

llUkl  i\ioy  werplifuirtl  hy  its  rcjinrtcru,  I  iinlmitituijlf  ncoept  Mr.  ttilwrmV 
the  tuoni  rmdily  IxwntiM  I  on  conflnii  fnini  my  own  vxpvrivti««  at  p'' 
■tatcnent  thatlbeBpisaksmrdy  b«<irasuobintcmipti<jni:or,  ifli«ho&r  thuuu  iui 
in  wlutt  be  hu  liims«I[  to  t,%,y  that  he  docs  »c<t  think  of  notidnatUf^tn       Mr    l*< 

in  tho  DvwaiiaiHT  rctiorl^     Ur.  Ciilnou  ititd  hia   iriintU  can  Miarv<-'' 

whiit  thfy  claim  for  themselvM  ;  yeibo  it  remarkort  tljil  thccharjft"! ; ,  -  - 

whicli    «Mi    niMiy  Tory  wribors  uid  »j)cak«ra  have  luflo  •^*iii>>L  Mr,    I'AtiirJl,    b«B 
imiaDiluH,  not  un  nnytliing  b«  liinuvlf  lAtd,  Imt  uii  Ihr  cry  of  tomir  ■inclw  •Ininliva  or  n 
tool  in  th«  cfowJa  01  nuny  Uwuiuuda  which  Mr.  PonieU  tufl  ool  heatd 
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'Lord  Mountmorrcs  has  giYrn  birth  to  a  cycle  of  horrible  legends.  It 
is  not  true,  for  inataace,  that  a  number  of  young  men  danced  in  his 
blood — a  terrible  story,  that  owes  its  existence,  I  am  informed,  to  the 
invcntirc  brain  of  an  official  wbo  cmploya  his  leisure  in  writing  the 
"rilest  and  most  cabiainious  caricatures  of  his  couDtrymen.  Nor  is  it 
true  tbftt  Tiidy  Mouutmorres  was  refused  provisions  because  of  hate 
to  ber  unfortunate  husband ;  she  was  refused  provisiou,  but  fur  a 
Tery  different  reason.  Among  the  other  mo«t  notable  outrages 
vhich  hare  beeu  manufactured  I  may  meutioa  three  which  aland  out 
ttom.  the  rest.  (I)  The  papers  published  a  report  that  the  ears  of  a 
man  had  beeu  cut  olT  near  Loughrea:  the  report  caused  everywhere 
natural  and  just  horror.  No  man's  ears  were  cut  off  at  Loughrea,  or 
in  any  other  pai't  of  Ireland.  (2)  It  was  reported  that  a  tiiau  Lad  bocu 
attacked  by  three  desperadoes  near  Macrootu,  aud  that,  among  other 
outrages  upon  bis  person,  the  unfortunate  man's  throat  hud  been  cut. 
It  has  siuce  been  proved  that  the  uufurtunatc  creature  had  iullietcd 
u^toa  himself  the  injuries  from  which  he  suffered.  (3)  It  was  reported 
that  a  womau  had  been  ''  carded  "  near  Lough  Mask,  because  she  Lad 
in  some  way  helped  Captain  Boycott.  No  womau  was  "  carded  "  at 
Lough  Mask,  or  anywhere  else  in  Ireland.  Es  pede  Hercufem.  These 
are,  pcrha|is,  the  three  most  horrible  reports  of  outrages  that  hare  beeu 
published,  aud  these  three  reports  ore  all  false. 

Tlie  object  of  the  Tory  leaders  in  exaggerating  these  reports  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  intelligible.  A  reform  in  the  land  system  can  only  be 
preTOuted  by  raising  such  a  feeling  against  Ireland  in  England  as  will 
encourage  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  tbc  lower  House  and  the  House  of 
Lorda  to  reject  any  Bill  brought  ju  by  Jlr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues; 
for,  without  an  overwhelming  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  Knglisb 
{Kople  outside  Parliament  on  such  a  subject,  even  the  present  powerful 
Ministry  would  be  powerless  inside  the  walls  of  Parliament.  Secondly, 
the  Tory  leaders  lia%~c  calculated  on  driving  tlie  tioverument  into 
coercion,  and  the  introduction  of  eoeirive  legislation  would  produce  a 
chasm  belwccn  the  Ministry  and  the  Home  Kule  members  which  might 
be  perilous,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  chances  of  a  Land  Bill.  These  arc  the 
true  reasons  which  have  iuduenccd  the  speeches  of  the  Tory  leaders ; 
and  while  we  moy  doubt  the  honour  or  honesty  of  auch  tactics,  they  are 
intelligible  in  a  despotic  oligarchy  which  is  in  the  throes  of  dissolution. 

The  second  reason  nhy  the  impression  of  the  amount  of  crime  in 
Ireland  is  so  completely  erroneous  in  the  attitude  of  the  press.  In 
ihcfiC  days  tbc  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  the  exigencies  of  ncns- 
pnpen.  It  so  happened  that  this  Irish  agitation  in  its  most  acute 
fttoge  was  coincident  with  the  rise  of  I'arliaracnt  and  the  set-in  of  the 
*' silly  season."  Irish  ouirage  became  the  article  in  demand  in  the 
£ngU))b  journalistic  market,  and  tbc  supply  was  forthcoming.  I  do  not 
accuH  the  Liberal  journals  of  Knglaud  of  being  wilfully  the  medium 
of  slander  and  iuvcntiou,  though    I    confess   some    disap^iointmcut  at 
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obserring  the  depths  of  their  credulity,  and  the  ] 
which  many  of  them  hare  proposed  the  abrogati 
of  the  Irish  people.  Still  less  do  I  blame  tl 
classes  of  the  English  people.  What  means  bad 
was  the  state  of  Ireland  but  through  their  Dew8[ 
they  know  that  their  newspapers  were  misinform 
for  the  falsification  of  English  opinion  rests  wii 
supply  the  English  press  with  their  news. 

It  should  be  known  that  the  English  press 
aupplied  with  Irish  news  by  the  partisans  ai 
Irish  landlord  party.  The  most  influential  aut 
tions  iSj  I  suppose,  the  Times ;  and  the  Dublii 
Times  la  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Daily  Exprei 
this,  I  have  said  enough  to  courey  to  the  mini 
is  likely  to  be  the  character  of  the  Dublin  correi 
of  Printing  House  Square,  for  every  Irishman  I 
the  Daily  Express.  For  the  enlightenment  of 
necessary  to  make  some  extracts  from  that  rema: 
to  give  some  idea  of  its  policy  and  conduct. 

Discussing  the  characters  of  two  members  c 
the  Daily  Express  writes  (September  3,  1880)  :— 

"  We  can  scnrcely^ think  that  even  Mr.  Gladstone, 
growing  infirmities,  will  attempt  so  gigantic  n  task  as  i 
existing  Law  of  Succession,  Neither  do  we  imagin 
brain  is  softened  and  whose  energy  is  gone,  will  att 
effecting  a  fundamental  change  in  tbe  existing  Law  of ' 

An  article  of  September  8  discusses  the  Pri 
following  passage  wilt  sufficiently  indicate  its  cha 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  is  proud,  imperious,  aelf-confident,  ar 
brook  opposition.  Like  the  prophet,  he  thinks  he  doe 
the  great  lexicographer,  he  is  a  good  hater.  In  1874  '. 
from  power  under  circumstances  of  great  humiliatio 
expected,  he  was  exasperated — he  was  envenomed, 
threatened  he  would  retire  from  public  life,  and  studj 
bury  himself  in  Hawarden,  would  write  books  on  the  Vi 
console  his  mind  with  Homer.  But  the  boiling  impetu 
of  the  man  were  too  much  for  his  resolve.  He  chafed 
maddened  at  tbe  idea  of  being  forgotten.  He  re-app< 
he  had  abandoned.  He  rushed  into  print.  He  occ 
overflowed  the  world  with  post-cards.  But  he  found 
developed  into  the  greatest  English  attitesmaa  of  his  tii 
the  enlightened  classes.  Mr.  Gladstone  therefore  hat 
threw  himself  with  all  the  passionate  vehemence  of  hie 
the  Democracy." 

Mr.  Forster  is  the  subject  of  even  more  stinging 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Secretary  when  the 
rejected  the  Irish  Registration  Billj  the  Daily 
writes: — 

"  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  language  of  Mr,  Forsl 
An  insolent  menace  to  the  Upper  House?     The  Badici 
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hon.  gentleman  had  been  sufBciently  well  known  to  make  his  unfitness  for  the 
post  be  holds  apparent  to  every  moderate  and  prudent  politician  ;  but  the  country 
was  not  prepared,  we  are  sure,  for  so  hasty  and  open  an  avowal  of  his  revolutionary 
spirit.  His  menace  is  as  childish  as  it  is  unprincipled.  To  use  bis  own  comment 
upon  Mr.  Dillon's  speech,  it  ia  '  wicked  and  cowardly  ; '  for  he  knows  that  it  will 
h&ve  no  effect  but  to  stir  up  the  wild  passions  of  the  lower  classes," 

Two  days  after,  the  same  remarks  of  the  Chief  Secretary  are  the 
subject  of  another  notice.  The  writer  is  referring  to  the  speech  which 
Lord  Granrille  made  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  words  of  his  colleague. 
"He" — writes  the  Daily  Express  (September  6),  meaning  Lord 
OrauTilte — 

'*  He  had  communicated,  he  said,  with  Mr.  Forster,  and  he  read  the  explana- 
tion of  the  speech  which  that  gentleman  cffured.  It  was  a  fit  sequel  to  other 
Jesuitical  attempts  to  explain  away  the  meaning  which  his  words  conveyed  at  tlit; 
time,  and  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  sentiment  by  the  interpolation  of  n  few 
words.  The  amended  version,  however,  makes  little  substantial  difference.  In 
the  speech,  as  he  delivered  it,  and  his  hearers  understood  it,  Mr.  Forster  expressed 
ns  his  own  a  sentiment  which  in  his  revised  edition  he  is  content  to  take  at 
second-hand.  The  former  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  direct  and  manly ; 
the  latter  was  a  covert  and  craven  form  of  expressing  the  same  idea.  It  had  no 
meaning  at  all  if  it  did  not  mean  a  distinct  threat  to  the  House  of  Lorda  Mr. 
Forster's  courage  fails  him,  however,  when  he  is  asked  to  stand  by  his  own 
words." 

Oae  other  extract  on  Mr.  Forster  : — 

"  The  Whigs,  unfortunately  for  their  own  credit,  acquiesced  in  the  Irish  policy 
with  which  Mr,  Gladstone  inaugurated  his  malign  career.  The  instrument  of 
that  policy  was  the  feeble  and  vacillating  statesman  who  undertook  Ireland  as  his 
peculiar  province,  Mr.  Forster's  only  notion  of  statesmanship  was  conciliation. 
His  first  step  was  to  disarm  authority.  He  proceeded  to  infiume  the  hopes  of 
the  agitation  by  proposals  so  inadmissible  that  they  were  repudiated  by  his  own 
party.  Never  was  English  statesman  so  humiliated.  He  winced,  he  wlUiicil,  he 
thr«ateMd  to  resvfn.  He  failed.  UnfoHunately  it  is  this  gentleman  who  came 
over  to  govern  ua  "  {Daily  Express,  Sept.  30). 

So  much  for  the  opinions  of  the  Daily  Express  on  Liberal  Ministers: 

88  to  what  it  says  on  the  land  system  of  Ireland,  it  will  not  be  necessary 

to  quote  more    than  a  single    sentence — "  In  fact,  there  ia    no   land 

law   iu  Europe   so   benignant,  so  indulgent  to  the  tenant,  as  the  law  in 

Ireland"  {Daily  Express,  October  IJJ).     A  few  words  will  show  the 

feeling  of  the  journal  to  the  English  Liberal  party  generally.     "  The 

English  Radicals/'  it  exclaims,  in  its  issue  of  September  8 — 

"are  willing  to  destroy  the  Irish  landlords.  The  Irish  Radicals  are  anxious  to 
destroy  the  English  Cosstitutlon.  These  two  bodies  are  now  coalesced,  and  the 
present  Government  is  the  symbol  of  the  coalition.  That,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
moral  of  the  session." 

On  September  30  it  writes — 

"  Many  Liberal  politicians  who  entertain  no  reverence  or  regard  for  the  Con- 
stitution are  alarmed  at  the  Government  policy  in  Ireland.  They  see  that  the 
prevailing  agitation  ia  not  directed  to  the  removal  of  inequalities,  or  the  redress 
of  grievances.  They  see  that  it  ia  based  on  no  sound  political  or  economic  prin- 
ciple. They  see  that  it  attacks  free  trade,  free  contract,  and  free  action.  They 
see  that  it  aims  at  the  confiscation  of  property,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  primary 
rights  which  form  the  pillars  of  the  social  state.     They  see  that  it  aims  at  thu 
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attainment  of  its  ends  by  organized  conspiracy,  "by  sysl 
murder,  by  open  and  contemptuous  defiance  ol'  the  law. 
Ike  Sadicals  are  t'n  league  tcitk  the  agitators,  and  that  t 
the  asaassins.'* 

On  September  28  it  writes — 

"/(  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  parti/  in  potcer  is 
reign  of  terror  which  now  prevails  in  Ireland,  On  the  i 
the  agitation,  but  it  gave  encouragement  to  murder.  Ob 
deliberately  removed  the  legal  checks  which  paralyzed  i 
nesa  in  awe.  In  its  Parliamentary  measures  it  inaugui 
deliberately  fostered  the  preposterous  hopes  and  vind 
their  vent  in  systematic  murder." 

The  Daily  Express  has  also  distinguished  its 
columns  letters  containing  the  most  horrible  sug 
gone  the  length  of  adopting  the  incentives  to  ai 
been  uttered  by  a  Protestant  clergyman — the  Re' 
ing  of  the  deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenan 
demanding  coercion,  the  Daily  Express  wrote— 
are  beginning  to  band  themselves  together  for  i 
men  are  beginning  to  mutter  the  ominous  words 

The  Daily  Express,  as  the  organ  of  the  Iri 
utteraQce  to  such  opinions,  is  only  reflecting  the  ' 
helping  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  its  patr 
thought  of  the  honesty  of  the  l^mes  in  putting  fc 
authority  on  the  land  movement  in  Ireland  the  j 
journal  ?  It  would  be  just  as  fair  and  as  rea 
authority  of  a  faithful  Mohammedan  of  Constant 
tions  and  movements  of  the  peasantry  of  Bulga 
can  well  understand  the  indignation  and  even  de: 
they  know  that  the  Times  is  the  chief  source  i 
jtbout  Ireland,  and  that  the  Times  gets  its  infori 
enemy  of  the  Irish  people  than  the  most  viol 
Other  English  papers  are  supplied  by  correspond! 
One  of  the  News  Agencies,  for  instance^  has  i 
gentleman  who  for  many  years  was  the  editor  of 
who  is  now  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Times — as  biti 
an  enemy  of  Mr.  Famell  and  his  movement  as 
Daily  Express.f 

*  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gibson  at 
B.  B.  Kane,  the  clerical  preacher  of  assassinstion  so  often 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Neither  Mr.  Gibson  nor 
lords  and  gentlemen  present  made  any  protest 

+  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  M.P.,  mode  a  very  just  observation  ii 
on  this  subject  of  manufactured  outrages.  He  said — "  Either 
were  fictitious,  in  which  case  the  Govemmeat  would  be  ceni 
fact,  or  they  were  real"  { Daily  ffeiat,  Nov.  23).  This  is  just .whi 
as.wellasldothesouicesfrom  which  the  London  journals  get  tl 
wellasldo  how  many  of  these  outrages  have  been  man  ufacturec 
prevalent  estimate  in  England  of  the  amount  of  Irish  crime.  Y 
so,  and  thus  set  opinion  ri^ht !  The  only  Minister  who  has  ai 
English  opinion  is  Mr.  Bright,  who,  inhia  fine  speech  at  Birmii 
of  outrages  as  "exaggerated."    What  makes  the  action  of  Mi 
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I  have  now,  I  think,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  vast  superstructure 
of  error  with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  Land  League  and  the  means 
which  it  has  employed.     Let  me  shortly  sum  up  my  conclusions. 

Comparing  the  present  with  the  last  epoch  of  distress,  we  find — (1) 
that  while  in  the  first  epoch  300,000  are  said  to  have  died  in  one  year 
of  famine  or  pestilence,  there  is  in  the  second  epoch  no  known  case  of 
absolute  death  from  either  cause  j  (2)  while  in  the  former  epoch 
evictions  amounted  in  one  year  to  300,000,  eviction  at  the  present 
moment  is  practically  arrested  j  (3)  while  in  the  former  epoch  a  large 
amount  of  eviction  led  to  the  commission  in  one  year  of  ninety-six 
murders,  there  have  been  but  five  murders  in  the  present  year ;  and 
these  vast  differences  between  the  two  periods  arc  directly  attributable 
to  the  existence  of  the  Land  League. 

Beyond  this,  the  Land  League  has  rendered  inevitable  a  radical 
settlement  of  the  land  question ;  has  transformed  a  whole  race  of 
hereditary,  despairing,  and  impotent  slaves  into  hopeful,  self-reliant,  and 
almost  omnipotent  freemen ;  and  has  shaken  to  its  base  a  foul,  plundering, 
and  murderous  tyranny  of  centuries'  duration.  This — one  of  the  most 
marvellous  and  gigantic  revolutions  of  any  time — Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
Land  League  have  accomplished  through  a  practically  peaceful  revolution, 
by  constitutional  agitation,  and  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months. 

Such  are  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  against  the  Irish  people 
for  which  Mr.  Famell  and  his  colleagues  are  about  to  be  tried  in  a 
criminal  court  in  the  capital  of  their  country. 

T.  P.  O'CONXOR. 

tbst  when  he  wm  about  to  proseonte  Mr.  ParnoU  he  aent  an  official  defence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding to  biendly  newspapers.  Saruly  he  might  have  done  as  much  for  the  Irish  people 
when  he  nw  the  snccen  of  the  compincy  againit  their  character.  * 
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ASIA,  according  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  is  "  large  enough  fo 
the  destinies  of  both  Russia  and  England."  And  looking  at  thi 
vast  area  of  the  Asiatic  Continent,  whether  a  large  or  a  small  map  bi 
consulted,  it  would  certainly  seem  la^e  eoougb  not  only  for  Englanc 
and  Russia,  but  for  a  Chinese  Empire  also.  There  are  bnt  these  thre< 
great  Asiatic  Powers  now  left  for  the  inheritance  of  the  Great  Mogul— 
that  Great  Mongol,  Genghiz  Khan,  of  whom  Colonel  Yule  graphicallj 
remarks  that  such  was  the  universality  and  grasp  of  power  exercised  b; 
him  and  his  immediate  descendants,  that,  "  In  Asia  and  Eastern  Europt 
scarcely  a  dog  might  bark  without  Mougol  leave  from  the  borders  o 
Poland  and  the  Gulf  of  Scandcroon  to  the  Amur  and  the  Yellow  Sea.' 
But  tempora  mutantur,  and  witji  the  revolutions  of  time  come  othe: 
changes,  making  epochs  in  the  history  and  destiny  of  nations.  Bussii 
is,  if  uot  now  in  the  position  once  occupied  by  the  Great  Mongol 
making  rapid  strides  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  to  that  end.  Fron 
Central  Asia  at  Kuldja  and  Kashgar,  to  the  valley  of  the  Amur,  he 
border  marches  with  that  of  China  and  its  tributaries ;  and  at  eacl 
extremity  of  this  line  of  three  thousand  miles  Russia  has,  during  thi 
present  generation,  made  large  indents  on  the  territories  of  the  Chines< 
Empire.  The  valley  of  the  Amur  and  a  lai^e  slice  of  the  ancestra 
cradle  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  was  appropriated  in  a  very  noise 
less  way  so  late  as  1860,  wlieu  the  Chinese  Government  was  too  sorel; 
pressed  by  the  Allied  forces  of  England  and  France  knocking  at  th 
gates  of  Pekin,  and  their  Emperor  was  in  flight  towards  Jehol  in  thi 
far  north,  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  more  insidious  enemy  iu  th 
rear.  General  Iguatieff,  at  that  time  the  Representative  of  Russia  ii 
China,  was  trying  his  "prentice-hand,"  at  this  silent  process  ofdismem 
berment,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  acquitted  himself  in  a  way  t 
give  good   promise  of  his   future   success   elsewhere.     But  much  ha 
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oceorrcd  since  then,  fur  these  are  days  wliea  events  march  at  an  accele- 
rated sfwed,  to  raise  n  doubt  as  to  the  assumed  eapacity  of  Asia  to  give 
arajde  room  and  verge  eaoiigb,  fur  the  destiuics  of  the  three  Powers  noir 
in  preseuce  near  the  centnU  "  boas"  of  the  Great  Pamir  or  "  roof  of  the 
world."  Russia  nt  all  events  seems  to  think  she  wants  more  room  for 
her  destiny  to  accomptiah  itsclfj  at  each  end  of  the  lengthened  lino 
stretchiog  from  vest  to  cast,  and  is  treading  uneomfortably  on  Chinese 
both  dircetions.  And  whatever  may  be  licr  attitude  towards 
listan  and  India,  or  Asia  Minor  aud  Turkey,  on  the  south,  it  is 
«lenr  that  we  caiiDot  be  uninterested  or  entirely  disinterested  spectators 
■of  the  drama,  the  first  aet  of  wbich  is  only  just  comrucneing  on  the  con- 
fines of  China  at  Kuldja  and  Pckiu.  If  Russia  aud  Chiua  arc  the 
chief  performers,  and  must  supply  the  dramatis  penona,  there  arc  other 
nations  to  form  an  audience,  whose  interests  may  be  materially  alfected, 
by  the  Hualej  whenever  that  may  Ije  hrotight  about.  Of  these  Great 
Britain  has,  both  territorially  aud  comtuercially,  by  far  the  highest 
stake  at  issue,  and  it  may  not  be  without  utility,  if  at  this  moment  a 
little  time  be  given  tu  a  cursory  glance  at  the  eonditious  of  the  game  of 
£rapire,  which  is  being  so  raiiidly  played  out  in  Ceutral  and  Ilastern 
Asia,  between  Itui^sia  and  China.  Southern  Asia,  from  the  Peraiaa 
Oulf  to  the  yEgean,  we  may  put  aside  fur  the  hour,  as  being  less  directly 
<oucerned,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  overlook  the  fact  of  their  intimate 
conucction.  These  countries  are  but  the  several  links  of  a  chain  which 
atrctehes  across  the  whole  Kastern  Hemisphere,  Above  all,  Kuglaud 
-caanot  bn  indiSerout  either  to  the  search  Russia  appears  to  be  making 
for  a  scicutitic  frontier  at  the  expense  of  China  in  Ili  and  Eastern 
Turkestan,  nor  I'D  the  claims  for  iudcmuity,  which  will  certainly  follow 
any  adjustment  of  the  Husso-Chiuese  quarrel  for  expenses  incurreil  in 
mihtnry  preparations^  and  the  despatch  of  a  large  licet  to  the  Chiuese 
seas.  Whetlier  it  be  in  coin  or  in  territory — and  whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  Kuldja  aud  adjoining  districts,  it  is  possible,  aecurdiug  to  the 
suggcstious  uftiw  Ciiiua  aud  Japan  local  press,  that  a  further  absorptiou 
of  Manchuria  and  even  Corea  may  lie  within  tlic  purview  of  Kussiau 
iliplomacy.  The  latter  would  bring  Russia  in  perilous  proximity  not 
only  to  Pckiu,  but  to  the  southern  end  of  Japan,  with  its  unfrozen  har- 
bours of  ailmirahle  capacities  both  at  the  Tsusima  islc-s  and  at  Nagasaki. 
Beady  access  to  these  would  place  a  Russian  force  on  the  very  fair  way 
of  a  great  line  of  traOic  between  California  and  Chiuu  iu  the  Pacific,  aud 
other  Western  powers  in  the  Chinese  seas  from  Kuropc  and  India.  It 
18  impossible  not  to  sec  that  all  the  Western  powers,  including  America, 
which  have  large  commercial  interests  in  their  dealings  with  China  and 
Japan,  would  be  scrionsly  affected  by  such  altered  conditions,  aud  not 
China  or  Japan  alone. 

Such  near  contingencies — or,  if  it  be  preferred,  sueh  po!«ibilities — 
naturally  suggest  a  question  of  sulHcieut  importance  to  receive  careful 
«onstdcralion,  although  it  may  not  b::  easily  answered.  Is  China  to 
bo   counted   among   the   Military  Powers  of  the  world,   and  iu  that 
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behoof  to  be  reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  the  combi 
States,  and  -with  a  voice  in   the   comity  of  nations, 
Turkey  has  long-  been  considered  in  the  councils  of 
of  its  geographical  and  political  imporcanrc? 

In  the  present  centurVjif  not  in  all  ages,  it  has  be 
clear  that  the  "  ratiog"  and  intlucDcc  of  a  State  in 
is  mainly  determined  by  its  military  power.  Its  m 
defence  by  land  or  sea,  compared  with  those  of 
weighed  in  the  balaocc,  and,  aceoi'ding  as  strengtl 
the  scale,  the  register  ia  made.  There  is  no  otl 
attached  to  the  state  of  armed  neutrality,  with  am 
ready  for  action  which  now  prevails  all  over  Kurope, 
meat  of  every  natinn^ 

Weighed  in  these  acaleSj  it  wouH  sccra  that  Chii 
its  vast  area  and  population — its  large  commerce  am 
tion  supplying  infinite  resources — will  fall  below  the 
If  the  Chinese  fiovcrnmcnt  can  "neither  succraAfully 
tory  against  invasion,  nor  niake  the  Empire  to  be  fea 
European  Powers  are  in  question,  bo  long  bb  these 
whatever  China  nif^y  ^ic  potentially  and  under  othe 
voice  will  be  given  her  in  the  political  councils  of  AVi 
collective  power  of  Europe  may  indeed  lie  invoked, 
any  one  of  the  comity,  grave  interests,  commerci 
injuriously  atTeeted  by  blockade  of  ports,  dismcmbei 
of  war  and  conquest,  which  it  ia  the  common  interest 
But  the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  concord  to  beai 
is  being  demonstrated  at  the  present  time,  in  a  wb 
small  encouragement  to  hopes  based  on  no  better  fo 

Although  the  results  of  the  last  wars  in  which  Ch 
Foreign  Power  all  point  to  one  conclusion,  as  to  the 
disciplined  troops  and  modern  appliances  of  war  i 
"Western  nations ;  or  to  offer  any  efTective  resistance 
or  the  armies  of  these,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  thi 
they  suffered  their  final  defeat  under  the  walls  of  P 
ceased  in  costly  efforts  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  i 
tion.  They  have  devoted  immense  snras  with  that  obj( 
arsenals,  dockyards,  the  purchase  of  forpign  ships  of  wa 
and  arms  of  all  kinds,  from  Krupp's  largest  ordnance  1 
turcd  small  arms  of  precision.  It  is  important  1 
whether  these  efforts  have  succeeded,  so  far  at  lej 
Chinese  in  a  wholly  diffj^j^^niilitary  positiqu?     I 
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OUiun  of  tlie  Chinese  Empire  as  a  Military  Puwer  in  its  reUtian  to  the 
(surrounding  Asiatic  States,  nml  also  in  regnrd  »o  Eiini|)L'aii  f<ir<;es.  In 
Kiiro|ic  it  is  ponsible  to  arrive  at  a  proximate  cstiiaalc  hy  ixjuiiting  up 
the  revenue  and  the  population  from  whicli  tlio  raw  matcnal  of 
liers   and   sailors   is  to  be   drawn.     But  with  China  it  is  different. 

Their  population,  whatever  eensua  or  statistieal  basis  may  be  taken,  ia^ 
for  this  purpose,  practically  unlimited.  Where  other  nations  are  to  be 
counted  by  millions,  the  Chinese,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  must  betaken 
hy  Lundrnis  of  milli<in3.  And  so  as  to  their  tinauciat  rciiaurces. 
Although  tlicse  cannot  be  known  with  any  precision,  yet  the  eighteen 
provincra,  filled  with  an  industrious  and  thrifty  race.,  nninbcrin;^  tlir^e 
or  four  hundred  millions,  and  possessing  so  vast  an  area  of  fertile  land 
(in  the  basin  of  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  River  it  is  calculated  there  are 
?20,000  square   miles),  must   Lave   resources  that  would   furnish  and 

laiDtain  many  European  armies,  nui  mudi  more  easily  Chinese, 
who  can  be  fed  on  rice  and  tea,  and  clothed  in  cotton  garments  of  the 
cheapest  kind.  If  China,  then,  were  to  fuse  a  million  of  men  into  u 
disciplined  force  under  European  drill — as  she  might  easily  do  in  ii 
very  short  time,  and  arm  them  with  breechloaders — is  there  any 
European  Power  that  could  hold  ber  cheap  as  au  enemy  ?  Hut  all 
this  refers  to  potential  force,  not  to  actual  or  available  (wwer.  \V*c 
most  hear,  then,  what  Colonel  Gordon  and  Captain  Gill,  both  scientiPic 
and  practical  soldiers,  have  to  nay  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Colonel  Gordon,  it  appears,  presented  a  ■'  ilcmorandnm  "  to  I^i  Hung 
Cbang,  when  be  visited  bira  lately  at  TientBiu,  embodying  bis  opinion 
on  the  cxiBtiiig  military  organization  of  the  Chinese  army  and  their 
capacity  of  resisting  attacks  from  a  foreign  power,  which  has  found  its 
way  into  print.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  by  all  who  know  the 
writer,  it  is  not  only  boncat  but  a  singularly  outspoken,  an  well  as  a  most 
instructive,  document.  Colonel  Gordon  does  not  go  so  far  in  depreciation 
of  the  Chinese  means  of  defence  as  M.  I)abry  de  Tliiersant,  a  former 
consul  of  France,  at  Hankow,  who,  in  a  work  lately  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Mohammedanism  in  China,"  gave  it  ax  his  opinion  that 
"Cbiua,  in  its  present  condition,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  great 
power  whose  covctousness  its  riches  may  provoke."  But  the  Jlcmo- 
raudnm  gives,  nevertheless,  a  very  diseour.igiog  view— «uflieieutly  so, 
indeed,  to  account  for  the  little  favour  it  !Ci>ms  to  have  found  with  those 
who  sought  liis  adviw  on  so  momentous  a  question. 

What  Colonel  Gordon  does  say  amounts  to  nearly  as  much,  with  oue 
important  reservation,  and  that  is,  if  they  do  not  follow  his  advice 
as  to  the  Inctics  they  should  adopt,  and  the  pri'iiarations  il  behoves 
them  to  make  in  advance.  Formidable  still, — and  as  they  have  always 
been  since  the  Mongol  Element  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  imme- 
diate successors,  in  the  twelfth  century,  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Chinrae  power,  so  long  as  Asiatic*  clone  were  in  the  field, — they  have 
in  their  conservative  spirit  fulled  to  make  any  advance  in  the  art  of  war. 
It   is  only  since   the   first   war  with  ns,  in   1840*3,  that  they   seem. 
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reluctantly  and  tardily,  to  have  recogaized  the  ncci 
for  warfare  of  another  kind  than  with  Dungans  or  F 

Steam  ships  and  telegraphic  cables  have,  within  I 
brought  nations  of  the  Western  world  in  close  co 
inerly  were  separated  by  all  but  impracticable  distan 
land.  Even  Russia,  their  nearest  neighbour,  wi 
Imundary  stretching  thousands  of  miles  along  thai 
was  almost  immeasurably  further  from  striking  distal 
of  the  last  Anglo-Franco  war  in  1858,  than  she  is  n 
of  the  Amur^  with  a  large  portion  of  Maneknria, 
.and  naval  stations  within  these  limits,  place  Russian 
the  gates  of  the  Empire.  The  problem  now  before  t1 
is  thus  one  of  vital  moment — how  they  are  to  presei 
their  Empire,  and  its  independence  gainst  aggrea 
and  disintegration  or  virtual  subjection.  They 
on  very  competent  authority,  by  what  means  i 
safety  from  this  danger,  but  if  they  place  a  vain 
efforts  only  as  they  have  hitherto  made,  and  upon  th( 
which  lica  in  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  an  nnli 
men — the  raw  materials  of  armies — the  problem  maj 
with  Russia  iu  the  field,  receive  a  very  fatal  solutii 
foreign-built  ships  may  be  swept  from  the  seas  or  caj 
yards  and  arsenals  destroyed,  and  all  their  powers  ol 
paralyzed  in  a  brief  space. 

And  yet  those  who  know  the  Chinese  well,  be 
Gordon's  advice  on  military  means  of  defence  will  ni 
most  to  be  hoped  is  that  it  may  deter  them  from  i 
that  must  prove  more  disastrous  than  any  prev 
Western  Powers.  Colonel  Gordon's  advice  to  the  C 
this  efiect :  "  You  have  a  military  organization  and 
suited  to  your  people — do  not  alter  it.  Only  arm  thei 
with  breechloaders  which  will  carry  1,000  yards.  ] 
superior  class  carrying  1,500 ;  and  do  not  nianufactn 
You  can  buy  them  abioad  cheaper  and  better,  and 
one  system  applicable  to  the  whole.  Then  numbe 
has  the  advantage  over  all  other  nations,  will  tell, 
he  sums  up,  "is  in  her  numbers,  in  the  quick  movini 
little  baggage  they  require^  and  their  few  wants''  H 
''  China  should  never  engage  in  pitched  battles;  he: 
quick  movements,  in  cutting  off  the  trains  of  bagj 
tinuous  worrying  of  her  enemies,  and  in  night  a 
home.  Rockets,  not  cannon,  in  such  service, -to  1 
troops.  China  should  never  attack  forts;  she  oughi 
her  foes  out,  and  worry  them  day  and  night." 

These  directions,  it  will  be  seen,  all  have  refei 
operations  on  land  if  invaded,  and  in  the  calc 
marching,  surprising  convoys  and  cutting  off  snpplie 
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the  Heliograph,  would  enable  them  to  weary  out  their  cncmr  and  Mcken 
his  troopa.  A*  to  the  coast  defence,  he  rccommeiid.i  that  it  should  he 
protcctud  hy  torpedoes  aowii  thickly — even  at  the  risk  of  occasionally 
blowiug  up  a  junk  or  two — and  so.  scattered  that  the  enemy  cauuot 
learn  where  to  look  for  them.  "  Anxiety  as  to  their  whereabouts  would 
make  people  ill  and  cross,"  he  adds,  and  "  they  should  be  chc«j>,  and  fired 
by  fate — Jiot  expensive  end  complicated  ones,  fired  by  electricity.  "  China 
should  buy  no  more  big  guns — they  cost  mouey  aud  arc  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  keep  in  order,  and  the  eucuiy's  ships  have  too  thick  sides  to 
be  pierced."  Agaiu,  "  Chiua  should  dclcud  her  sea-coast  by  very  heavy 
lortara ;  they  cost  little — are  easy  to  u^sc — usu  be  fired  from  places 
ithc  enenjy  cauuot  set ;  aud  he  cauuut  gut  safe  from  a  mortar  shot — it 
falls  on  the  deck,  aud  there  it  breaks  everything.  Chiua  can  get  500 
mortars  for  the  sanu)  money  she  gets  an  eightceu-tou  gun  for,  aud  if 
she  loses  Ihcin  the  loss  is  little.  No  enemy  could  got  into  a  port 
which  is  dcfcudetl  by  ],50D  large  mortars  and  plenty  of  torpedoes. 
So,  also,  the  Chinese  licet  should  consist,  on  the  some  priuciple,  of 
small,  quick  rcssols,  with  light  <lraught  and  no  great  wcij^ht  of  armour. 
Cbiua's  strength  is  in  the  creeks,  not  uu  the  open  seu.  China  needs 
oo  Europeans  to  help  her  to  carry  oiit  this  programme — and  it  is 
»  cheap  as  well  as  u  feasible  ouc.  If  China  cauuot  du  this  for  herself, 
tlieu  uo  ouc  else  can  do  it  for  her.  But  as  long  as  Pckiu  is  the  scat  uf 
govcmuicnt,  China  can  never  afford  to  go  to  war  with  any  first-class 
power — it  is  too  near  the  sea.  The  Kmpci-or  [Queen.bee)  must  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive." 

Finally^  .ind  the  sting  as  well  as  the  moral  of  the  whole  is  theri;, — 
*'  No  ironclads  or  iron  gunboats  can  help  China  tiU  the  has  a  place  to 
keep  them  in.  But  Chiua  cau  have  no  place  (asylum)  to  keep  thcui  till 
she  has  an  army— and  Chiua  cannot  have  an  army  when  generals  keep 
2,0l>i)  men,  aud  draw  pay  for  5,000.  These  gcnernls  ought  to  have  their 
heads  cutoff!" 

In  tiic  midst  of  all  this  good  and  valuable  advice,  coming  from  such 
a  source,  it  is  evident  that  the  last  two  paragraphs  govern  all  that  goes 
before.  Nothing  will  avail — neither  their  unlimited  command  of  men, 
the  %-a»tacss  of  the  area  to  he  covered  or  travei-sctl  by  invaders,  nor 
even  ironclads  able  to  engage  the  fleet  of  a  foreign  power — will  save 
the  Empire  white  Pckin,  so  close  to  the  coast,  remains  the  capital  aud 
centre  of  the  gorernnieut,  and  there  is  no  safe  place  and  imprcgnahle 
ports  for  her  shipt  aud  dorkyanls.  The  first  condition  of  safety  and 
invulnerability,  therefore,  is  the  tranter  of  tfie  capital  to  Nankin,  the 
heturt  of  the  Empire  and  its  true  centre.  As  regards  the  future  destiny 
of  the  Empire— and  its  immediate  fate,  indeed,  if  the  Chinese  war  party 
should  either  rush  or  drill  into  a  war  with  ilussia — uothiiig  can  be  more 
momeutouB  than  the  decision  the  rulinjf  power  may  take  as  to  the 
removal  of  the  capital  aud  the  defence  of  their  coast.  Pekiu,  it  has 
now  been  told  them,  ami  past  ex]K.'rieDcc  confirms  it,  -lies  loo  exposed 
aud  near  the  coast  for  safetv,  or  etlecttial  defence. 
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Tbe  Chinese  Empire,  vc  mnst  remember,  vrax  not '(H^anized  against 
attack  by  sea.  Since  tbe  days  of  the  Pirate  Koshimga — the  retaliatioiift 
of  tbe  Japanese  after  the  threatened  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the 
Chinese  Kmpcrors  in  the  tbirteentb  centary,  being  only  partial  and 
transitory — they  hare  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  defensire  prepara- 
tions until  hostilities  commcDced  vith  Great  Britain  forty  years  ago. 
All  their  organization  as  a  military  power  of  tbe  first  class  in  Asia, 
had  reference  to  the  warlike  clans  of  tbe  Mongols  and  other  kindred 
tribas  inland,  to  the  north  and  north-west,  and  stretching  westward  to 
Turkestan,  over  tbe  whole  of  which  regioa  they  held  sway  and  snzo- 
rainty.  They  fixed  the  seat  of  Empire  accordingly  at  Peking  becaose 
firom  thence  they  could  draw  from  nomad  tribes  new  levies,  and  moat 
easily  dominate  all  the  Mongolian  steppes,  which  in  turn  lent  the  Mancfao 
dynasty  the  force  necessary  to  keep  in  subjection  all  the  rich  and  thickly 
populated  provinces  of  China  Proper  which  they  had  o^'crran,  but 
still  insecurely  held.  All  this  has  been  reversed  since  China  has  entered 
into  treaty  relations  with  all  the  Weatern  Powers.  She  is  now  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  seeing  an  enemy  on  her  coasts,  with  whom  she  is  quits 
unable  to  cope,  and  the  capital  itself  may  at  any  moment  become  an 
easy  prey  to  such  an  assailant. 

Captain  Gill,  in  his  lengthened  explorations  in  China,  seems  to 
have  directed  his  attention  to  the  future  more  than  the  present,  in  his 
estimate  of  the  ('hinese  power,  and  with  a  view  to  decide — "  How  fta  is 
China  likely  to  take  her  place  in  the  future  in  the  rank  of  great  mili- 
tary nations?"  and  only  deals  with  its  present  condition  in  that 
connection.  The  main  elements  of  tbe  army  consists  of  two  races, 
the  one  being  iNfanchus  and  the  other  Chinese ;  the  first  to  this 
day,  after  250  years,  being  considered  by  the  native  population  as 
essentially  foreign !  In  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  there  is  a 
Chinese  army  complete  in  itself,  under  tbe  supreme  command  of  the 
Governor-General  of  the  province ;  and  also  for  the  seaboard  provinces  a 
naval  force,  chiefly  intended  to  guard  against  piracy  and  act  as  revenue 
cruisers,  just  as  the  so-called  army  is  little  better  than  a  militia,  the 
la^er  portion  acting  as  constabulary  or  police  force  to  prevent  robbery 
— to  protect  stores,  escort  treasure,  &c.  &c.  As  a  rule  they  are  all 
wretchedly  paid,  whether  in  the  field  or  in  garrison,  often  as  ill- fed,  and 
iu  active  operations  are  allowed  to  pillage  ad  libitum,  and  oflen  have 
gone  over  to  the  rebels  en  mag}?,  unable  to  obtain  either  pay  or  rations. 
They  are  thus  quite  as  much  an  object  of  dread  to  the  peaceable  popu- 
lation as  the  moit  ruthless  of  insurgents,  and  both  arc  equally  bad  as 
regards  pillage  and  violence.  So  completely  are  these  forces  divided 
into  eighteen  separate  bodies,  that  even  the  Government  at  Pekin  finds- 
it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  direct  any  combined  operations,  or  induce 
the  several  Governor-Generals  to  m3ve  their  army  bsyond  tbe  confines' 
of  their  respective  provinces.  And  as  each  has  to  supply  his  own  military 
chest  from  the  revenue  of  the  province— want  of  means  may  often 
™''*h  truth  be  pleaded  effectively  in  excuse  for  disobedience  to  'any 
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orders  froDi  the  napiUl.  As  to  the  Maiicliiis  and  Tartan,  they  axe 
scattcroil  tliroujflinut  tlii!  \riill<^l  ritii^n  as  a  kiini  oriorcign  garrison,  and 
are  gcncrull/  allowed  tu  pruvidc  fur  tbcmselvi's  uiid  lamilics  by  working 
at  some  trade,  end  arc  merely  liable  to  answer  nn  OL-casiooal  call  to 
pamdt!.  As  10  the  intmlicrs,  Cnptain  Gill  has  no  i'cli:ible  information  to 
give,  as  thoac  on  |ia[icr  and  on  parade  arc  tiro  very  different  tliingi, 
according  to  f'olonel  Gordon.  Captain  Gill  gives  the  effective  force  of 
the  native  army  at  G-20,000  men  find  l:?,!*'*)  officers,  while  the  Tarlar 
fiirw  i»  R:4cinintcd  at  some  -W/KK)  scattered  over  the  Kn^jiirc  in  twcntv- 
fivc  garrison  towns.  Constittitcd  ns  it  is,  and  iu  the  absence  of  all 
nrf^inization  far  con-hiiicd  o|H:rHiii>ns,  it  nronld  seem  beneath  oontcmpt 
either  fur  aggression  ordrfcturc,  in  conflict  with  any  tifth-rate  Karopeau 
power,  except  in  tlic  \Toy  sngs^stcd  by  Colonel  Gordon.  Is'everthclc**, 
Captain  Gill,  still  Inoliinjj  to  the  fnturc  rather  than  the  past  or  the 
prcfcntj  as.<rrt»  that  this  same  army,  eontcmptiblc  as  it  may  appear  ia 
its  present  eonditton,  oflers  a  basiii  on  whicli  may  be  raised  the  fabric 
of  a  complete  and  organixcd  force,  and  that  the  germs  of  orgimizatioij 
are  even  now  not  wauling  in  it — adding  that  it  may  some  day  becojue. 
**»  power  of  terrible  might." 

Tt  may  require  bat  the  will  of  one  man  on  the  throne,  or  even  a 
strong  man  near  it,  to  work  a  great  revolution  in  their  military  organiza* 
tion.  But  hitherto  no  such  ntep  has  yet  been  taken,  because  uo  such 
cftpable  man  for  fit\v  years  has  l>cen  either  on  the  throne  or  sudjcienlly 
near  it  to  intlnence  the  Imperial  Council*).  Diit  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
conclude  tliat  the  Imperial  GoTcrnmcnt,  however  composed,  will  always 
be  unable  to  adopt  this  course.  The  old  reactionary  and  anti-foreign 
party,  notwithstanding  their  inveterate  objection  to  a  disciplined  armv 
and  European  drill  under  competent  ofliccn,  might  be  overruled*— and 
no  objection  would  be  insuperable  if  once  they  were  convinced  that 
only  by  »uch  means  could  their  independence  be  preserved,  and  their 
traditional  supremacy  in  Asia  preserved. 

Tlte  Chinese  Kmpirc  is  not  the  less  in  a  very  pitiful  position  at  thi-« 
moment.  Vast  in  extent,  occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  Kastern 
Hemisphere — full  of  vigorous  life,  with  a  popnlatton  numbering  a  thini 
of  the  human  race  ;*  and  if  not  homogenous,  yet  nearly  akin  iu  racc^ 

*  I  Ii>*«  Kon  Iktely  criticismii  on  thfl  canimonly  sunin«i]  popalAtiou  of  ttic  f.^iinuA 
Bmpm,  Mul  in  connection  with  my  u.iiji«  nuue  •i-vntii.-al  rvinarks  n*  to  ttw  pxi>t«nvu 
of  itny  fonndatiuii  for  tl>e  eatimalo  oi  uuiuli«rB,'iti  rcluienu*  to  tltu  luUitaxy  ro»ourc«8  at 
Chink,  troAting  these  "m  natural  fuuaios,  but  prattj-  nearly  banian."  Wc  hace  boen 
uaum).  Ml  tlto  AiitUonty  a(  the  Titatt,  «n(l  ita  oorrcipomlcnt  in  Khangha*.  that  tlit  wboln 
thing  I*  It  mi*t4k«,  atul  "  that  thv  usuikl  »limat«  of  tbi^  C'biiicM  |>oiiuUtii>n  in  (olInciotiA,  thi* 
aroauf  the  country  a  vary  ilrcriitivpifnKlo.iinii  tho  testimnny  of  ilwL'hincaeauthdritii-a  vrortli- 
Ina."  Of  cuorav,  if  thii  be  truv  -  vaiKM-iAlly  th<;  b«t  awve^iog  uwrtioii  — ihero  ia  an  end  of 
all  furUu-r  arpimcnt.  But  it  ia  wArtn  nhilt>  to  inciuire  whetlier  this  tcAtimnny  of  tliu  Tlmtt 
reat*  ajioa  any  foiindiitiao  in  tacX  ?  TLo  Chiiicaoarm  itot  without  oeniUH'  returva,  and  at  to 
their  iruvtwonhinitiia,  wn  may  feel  certikin  tltat  aa  thorn  ii  ilvnys  a  iinostioQ  of  |>otl  tix  uid 
nulitaiy  conncriptiou  in  Ca4iterD  CDiiatnea,  auy  error  will  not  be  no  iJio  tide  of  cngg«ration 
of  Mtnal  BuiDbors.  >'o  cotuploto  ccnsiu  of  tlw  Empiro  api>Mrs  ta  bare  b«ca  paUiafa^d  aioou 
3813^— aixty-four  ycaia  fti(o.  But  there  are  on  I«m  thAn  tnrcDtjr-ODO  «oiMiiaM  ou  reoord  wdcq 
tllQ  year  I3ft3  (the  tw-mty-aixlb  iif  tb«  reiKn  of  Manicwhaii),  buidta  a«r»ral  aQfrsitatO 
ealcuathms  by  Cluae*e  autbon.  Not  to  go  farther  hade  thao  tlii  oanmaM  taken  by  tho 
flnt  «mpordv  of  tha  pntnot  dyauty  iu  tLu  cightMiith  cutury.  whioh  were  nolentlyreauted 
by  tho  Chireac,  their  object  being  ia  levy  iv  i<aU  tajt  a|ion  all  ni«&  betire«Ei  the  asis  nE 
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•with  one  written  language  for  all,  and  the  same  lai 
"  sons  of  the  black-haired  race" — Mongol,  Chine 
blended  under  one  suzerain  and  government — it  seen 
able  that  it  should  be  so  utterly  helpless  before  the 
European  Power.  Yet  so -it  is  at  this  critical  time 
and  misgOTemmcnt  of  its  rulers,  and  inaptitude  foi 
conditions.  Their  vant  of  preparedness  for  the  stoi 
long  gathering,  betrays  that  sort  of  misrule  ani 
generally  precedes  the  downfall  of  great  empires, 
may  be  due  to  the  general  corruption  and  wortfalesi 
caste — from  the  high  officers  surrounding  the  th) 
boards  and  grand  secretaries,  down  to  the  lowest  Ti 
vinces — chiefly  occupied  in  "  squeering"  and  plunderi 
provincial  goTemments — it  is  hard  to  say.  But  tfa 
be  there  ;  after  making  allowance  for  the  general  pi 
dice  of  all  the  educated  classes  in  China,  with  tl 
stereotyped  formulse,  which   have   long   ceased  to  I 

tixtaen  and  sixty.  And  to  get  Kt  the  number  of  those  fit  for  tl 
umme  that  no  excess  over  kctn&l  nnmben  wonlil  be  retamed.  Ti 
next  was  taken  in  the  time  of  Kienlung  In  1753^  uid  fairly-  cottm 
previous  period,  as  Dr.WeUsWilliams,  the  author  of  the  "Middle  K 
examined  the  whole  aabject  very  closely.  Then  followed  a  oennu 
before  Lord  Macartney's  embaan-,  the  reaolt  of  which  was  giTs 
Chau,  aa  333,000,000.  Possibly  he  may  hare  had  motiTCfl  of  natii 
exaggerating.  But  Dr.  Morriaon  girea  thd  numbera  of  the  cent 
recorded  m  Chiueae  works,  at  307,467 ,fiOO ;  while  the  cenaua  of  18 
E^i  Morrison  auil  BriJgeman,  both  competent  sinolo?nea,  as  " 
has  yet  been  giren  of  the  population."  And  this  places  the  i 
These  data,  if  Uiey  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  the  same  way  as  those 
present  day,  are  at  all  events  worth  more  than  "  the  guesses  of  for 
been  in  the  country,  or  travelled  in  it  only  very  partiuly.''  Finall 
tests  in  support  of  the  authenticit]'  and  truetworthineas  of  such  re 

1.  The  highest  iio]iulattoa  ascribed  to  China  is  not  greater  than  t 
or  than  other  countries  can  ahow.  Thus  the  area  of  the  ei^teei 
square  miles,  and  the  average  population  therefore  to  the  whole  ii 
every  square  mile,  .\ccordinj;  to  M'Cnlloch,  who  also  called  in  q 
the  Chinese  census,  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1831  there  were  21! 
Ireland  249;  in  France  in  1^6,  223  ;  in  Lombardy  in  1839,  260;  ii 
and  in  Lucca  in  1839,  400. 

2.  So  as  to  means  of  support.  A  report  made  to  Kienlung  in  17 
coltivation  at  595,598,221  acres,  and  a  subsequent  calculation  |^ 
This  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  England,  or  about  2  acra  I 
inUvidnal;  while  in  Ireland  it  ia  two  peraoos  to  each  acr^  in  Fran 
an  acre  of  cultivated  land  to  each  peraon. 

3.  So  again  as  to  the  rate  of  increaa&  Whether  the  starting-po 
about  A.D.  1000,  when  the  oopulation  was  aet  down  at  9,955,729.  oi 
nothing  to  throw  doubt  on  Uie  latest  letums.  Prom  1711  to  1753  tl 
74,222,092,  being  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent,  per  annnm  for  42  j 
southern  provinces  were  brought  into  more  complete  subjugation  -  « 
the  increase  was  only  about  24  per  cent  per  annum  for  39  y« 
1812  the  increase  was  54,126,679,  or  an  «"nnal  advance  of  i 
for  20  years.  At  the  same  rate  the  population  at  present  wouK 
but  no  one  has  assumed  this  to  be  the  number.  From  such 
to  rate  of  increase,  would  have  to  be  deducted  the  overdo 
directions— to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Australia,  California,  &c,  a 
the  waste  of  deetractive  dril  wars,  and  two  or  more  mat  fanuiie8,Ba' 
we  Shalt  still  have  over  400,000,000.  If  we  compare  the  abore  rates  oi 
countries  in  Europe,  where  the  inhabitants  are  lesa  proliGc  thao 
found  to  be  fully  borne  out.  The  Timet  criticism,  therefore,  on  the  ' 
of  people,"  and  the  "third  of  the  human  race,"  described  as  "delicioa 
may  b«  held  sufficiently  answered  by  reference  to  bets  and  Ggate% 
like  "  rhetorical  lloarianes"  than  its  own  oracular  cwnmenta. 
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applicatioa  to  existing  timpi  and  circumstances.  Thc3C  "  literati  and 
gentry,"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  min;h  whenever  n  maMarrc  of  mis- 
sionaries, or  a  revolt  against  the  innovations  of  foreign  origin,  so  hesi- 
tatingly adopted  by  their  rulers,  has  opctirrcd  dnrlng  the  lait  forty 
years,  hare  in  truth  hccn  at  tho  bottom  of  all  the  retrogressive  policy 
of  the  Govcmtnent,  inhether  at  Pekin  or  in  the  provinces.  Kven  at 
this  time  of  crisis,  when  the  future  of  China  at  a  great  empire  is  hang- 
ing in  the  halancc,  they  and  their  rulers,  nho  come  from  this  claw  as 
a  body,  arc  courting  ruin  to  themselves  and  their  country,  rather  than 
open  their  eyes  to  plain  facts,  and  submit  to  changes  necessary  to  its 
salvation.  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  issues  are  momentous, 
and  affect  not  only  the  Eastern  but  the  Western  Hemisphere  also, 
though,  of  course,  in  a  lesser  d^ree.  If  at  the  first  rude  shock  of  a 
Russian  invasion  the  empire  ihouhl  fall  to  pieces,  a  national  convnlsion 
would  follow  to  which  nothing  in  Europe  can  cupply  a  parallel.  Would 
Aussia  attempt,  during  such  a  cataclysm,  to  annex  all  the  huge  terri- 
tories outside  the  eighteen  provinces — Manchuria  and  Corca  to  the 
£ast,  and  Mongolia,  with  all  Hi  and  Turkestan,  to  the  West,  and  withal 
the  sovereignty  of  Central  Asia?  What  such  an  ambitions  move  might 
portend,  not  to  Cliina  only,  but  to  India  and  to  Europe,  imagination 
can  scarcely  realize.  But  change,  immeasurable  in  its  immediate 
restdts  and  its  reaction  on  the  position  and  {Kiwcr  of  Kussia,  must  inevi- 
tably follow  an  attempt  even  in  this  direction.  As  it  is,  all  that  can 
Ire  surely  foreseen  is,  that  in  the  present  helpless  and  unprepared  condi- 
tion of  China,  it  will  have  to  suffer  grievously  in  territory  and  in  coin. 
If  China  cannot  fight,  she  must  pay  ;  and  with  Kussia  for  a  victor,  it 
cannot  be  doubled  that  the  payment  will  be  heavy  and  disabling.  Per- 
haps in  no  way  more  grievously,  than  by  the  weight  of  Russian  influence 
brought  to  hear  at  Pekin,  reducing  the  Emjieror  to  the  position  of  a 
aatrap  or  tributary  under  a  white  Khan  of  Asia,  as  once  there  reigned 
u  Mongol  whose  authority  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  (ho 
Yellow  Sea.  This  may  read  like  a  wild  dream,  only  fit  to  be  classed 
with  Coleridge's  vision  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  third  dcseenilant  and 
successor  of  Genghis,  yet  it  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  in  the 
present  aspect  of  nffairs.     It  is   the  reverse   of  the  medal,   when,  as 

Chancer  sang, — 

"  At  Sam  in  llw  londc  ff  Tartsrie^ 
There  dwelt  a  kisg  ttiat  werriM  Rnssie." 

The  parts  will  be  changed,  and  instead  of  a  Duke  of  Moscow  holding 
his  land  as  a  fief  from  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Genghis,  who  reigned 
un  the  steppes  of  the  Volga, — where  "  a  standing  camp  had  become  a 
great  city,  under  thcnamcof  Sarai," — it  would  now  he  a  Kh&n  of  another 
Honse,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Kremlin  who  would  "  worry"  China,  and 
would  settle  his  jwople,  as  did  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Genghis,  upon 
the  "pastures of  the  Hi  and  the  valley  of  tho  Sir  Daria  or  Jaxartes,  and 
rule  the  cities  of  Kogdinna"  and  Turkestan — a  "jewel  set  in  sand/' 
and  the  "  Garden  of  the  Kast*' — as  Central  Asia  was  esteemed  in  Timnr's 
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t|  time,  though  he  made  of  it  a*  hovling  vildemess.     The  pendulum  hu 

nearly  swung  to  the  furthest  point  at  the  opposite  extreme.  The  first 
part  of  tliis  reversing  action  is  now  an  all  but  accomplifhed  fact. 
M'hat  remains  to  complete  the  historic  picture  is  still  to  come,  but  if 
the  future,  as  runs  the  rule  in  the  East,  be  foreshadowed  iu  the  past,  the 
progress  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  gathering  forces  of  Russia  in  the 
Pacific  to  maintain  its  foothold  in  Kuldja,  are  facts  vhich  speak  in  no 
uncertain  tones.  I  have  said  elsewhere,*  on  the  past,  that  in  reference 
to  Russian  policy  and  advances  towards  the  South  from  the  hyperborean 
North,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  question  of  physical  geography  as  of 
amhition.  As  the  nomad  races  of  the  high  table-lands  and  ateppea  of 
Asia  always  turn  the  doors  of  their  huts  to  the  south,  so  the  tendency  of 
all  northern  populations  has  ever  been  to  gravitate  towards  southern  lands 
and  a  more  genial  climate.  The  sunny  South  has  irresistible  attractions 
to  Mongol,  Tartar,  and  Turk  alike ;  and  the  same  instinct  carries  the 
mixed  Kalmuck  and  Mongol  and  Cossack  races  which  people  Russia,  in 
Asia  and  Europe,  iu  a  southward  direction.  Russia  has  but  obeyed  this 
hereditary  instinct, as  circumstnnces  serred,from  time  to  time — advancing 
her  central  pivot -farther  towards  the  Indian  frontier  and  the  Hindoo 
Kush,  but  never  receding,  and  never  resting.  This  seems  to  be  her 
t  position  unchaugeahly,  and  the  motive  power  of  her  policy. 

Against  such  an  opponent  China,  with  all  her  infinite  potentialities 
of  resistance,  and  even  of  attack,  iu  Central  or  Northern  Asia,  lies  help- 
less, like  a  waterlogged  and  dismasted  ship  with  an  utterly  incapable 
I J  crew  and    no  competent  pilot  or  captain.      What  but  one  result  can 

'■  I  follow  ? — unless,  indeed,  the  extremity  of  the  peril  should  bring  to  the 

i  front  a  man  endowed  with  the  great  qualities  of  soldier  and  ruler,  such 

\  I  SB  the  founder  of  more  thau  one  of  their  dynasties,  Mongol  and  Manchu, 

have  displayed  in  times  past,  and  capable  of  rousing  a  nation  in  its 
'  J  defence,  and  leading  it  in  the  field.  The  capital  might  go — and  the  sooner 

j  I  the  better — to  be  transferred  to  the  heart  of  the  empire.     Any  one  who 

1  has  traversed  the  northern  possessions  of  Russia,  extending  from    the 

:  I  Arctic  to  the  Caspian,  over  more  than  2000  miles,  with  its  monotonous 

I  (  succession  of  plains  ;  or  read  what  travellers  and  geographers  have  written 

■  of  these  regions,  "  permeated  by  the  longest  rivers  in  the  East,  studded 

over  with  innumerable  lakes  and  marshes — plains  covered  with  slime, 
forests,  and  ice,  exposed  to  all  the  glacial  influences  ;*' — ^will  come  to  the 
.1  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  inevitable  "than  the 

ij  perpetual  exodus  of  all  who  are  able  to  move  from  these  inhospitable 

regions,  when  such  couutriea  as  are  situated  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
I  Asia  have  always  been   the  prize  of  the  strong."     Russia,  frozen  in 

.|  between  two  seas,  and  with  closed  ports  for  more  than  six  months  iu 

j'  the   year,  has  naturally  and   for    centuries  felt  her  way  and  stretched 

out  her  feelers  towards  the  open  waters  and  more  genial  climes  of  the 
South — downwards  to  the  Bosphorus  and  Persian  Gulf  in  the  West,  and 

■  See  "The  luheriUiDce  of  the  Grwt  MognL"  u  articis  in  the  /WnUbfa  Remem<a 
March,  1875. 
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to  tltc  Cliiac<^n  pnrlH  in  the  V.a%t.  Poiseil  on  the  lii<;tinr  passes  uf  Cen- 
tral Asia,  ncsr  "  the  mat  of  the  irurlil/'  Iliutitta  now  incliaes  licr  weigbt 
toff.inls  the  BiiHphoniH,  anil  now  to  the  eiiNtward  to  the  Chinese  ports 
on  the  PacitiC;  as  political  changes  in  Europe  may  sux^st. 

ui. 

It  doc^  not  rolloff  that  eontiiigcucies,  becaiiac  they  may  be  remote, 
if  otherwise  pi-olmblc,  do  not  eoine  "  wiiliin  the  range  of  practieal 
poUtics."  On  the  contrary,  it  must  of^cn  afluril  the  best  proof  of 
iristlom  in  a  statrsnian  to  keep  in  vicv  the  more  irmote,  as  irell  as  the 
iinmcilialc  ediirsc  of  evcnt.<i,  for  which  provision  should  be  made.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  po^t-iiblc,  and  certainly  a 
vcrj-  conceivable,  solution  of  the  present  difficulty  and  contention  between 
China  and  Kussia.  If  the  only  alternative  oflTcK-d  the  former  be  the 
surrender  of  all  claim*  on  Kuldja,  and  the  absorption  of  the  tributary 
State  of  Corea  by  lln.tsia  (cither  or  both),  or  an  indemnity  beyond  the 
means  of  China  to  pay,  it  \a  impossible  not  to  ace  tlmt  the  position  of 
Cbioa,  not  only  in  rcffard  to  Russia,  but  to  other  Foreign  Powers,  would 
snRer  material  change,  and  injurionsly  aJTcct  the  interest*  of  more  than 
one  of  ihesc,  if  not  of  all.  If  immnnitv  from  war  with  Rassia  is  onlv 
to  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  Corea  being  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Cxar,  Ituf^sia  will  obtain  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Chinese 
seas  by  the  possession  of  the  fine  harbours,  natural  resources  and  geogra- 
phical positiou  of  that  peninsula.  The  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  both  in 
Chiue«e  and  Australian  waters,  would  have  to  be  considerably  strength* 
euedj  if  m'c  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  swoop  in  time  of 
irsr  upon  the  Austratiau  colonies  and  our  commerce  in  the  Cliina  sea.^ 
from  England  and  India.  Rut  if,  on  tlie  other  baud,  llussia  be  disposed 
tu  content  Jierself  with  the  commanding  position  Kuldja  and  the  passes 
of  the  Tieustiau  range  would  give,  it  may  be  questionable  whether  this 
would  not  be  the  greater  loss  of  the  two  as  regards  Chinese  and  our 
own  less  directly. 

The  traportauce  to  China  of  Iti  and  the  position  of  Kuldja  is  rather 
strategical  and  political  than  commercial.  The  province  is  wcdgeliltc  iu 
furm,  and  ilnnks  on  one  bide  Kashgaria,  and  ou  the  other  Mongolia,  to 
the  east,  to  Irath  of  wldeh  it  gives  cosy  access.  As  loug  as  lli  is  held 
by  the  Russians,  they  command  the  gates  of  Western  China.  Whether 
China  proper,  consisting  of  the  eighteen  prorinces,  would  not  be  better 
vithont  these  vast  outlying  rc{{ious  in  Nortberu  and  Central  Asia,  has 
been,  nt  diflerent  times,  matter  of  debate  among  the  Chinese,  Mongolia, 
with  its  IjSfXVHN)  etjuare  miles,  and  ouly  two  millions  of  people,  or  even 
Manchuria,  with  ita  3tiO,rKX>  square  miles,  and  12,000,000  of  people, 
may  not  be  oriuuch  real  value,  or  otherwise  necessary  to  the  security  of 
China — any  more  than  Kashgarin,  sepiirated  as  it  is  from  the  western  pro- 
viitees  By  the  desert  of  Gobi.     But  it  is  a  question  of  grave  importnnce. 

The  Quarterly  Review  of  April,  1880,  ia  an  article  oo  "  The  Chinese 
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la  Central  Asia,"  deals  with  the  reconqnest  of  Tu 
dnction  of  a  new  element  in  the  settlement  of  Cen< 
linked  with  the  Mabommedan  diktnrhances  in 
liossesaion  of  these  outlying  regions  of  Hi  has  o 
dearly  in  successive  centuries — Kanghi,  in  a.d.  168S 
s  most  formidable  reTolt,  and  his  Euccessor,  Yn 
disposed  to  assert  his  supremacy.  Bat  the  next 
tbe  greatest  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  after  Kaug 
pelled  to  put  forth  all  his  force  to  deal  once  more  ' 
in  these  remote  provinces ;  and  althongh  in  two  cai 
was  overhome,  and  Kashgaria  with  Tartary  and  t 
the  Tien  Shan  range  were  reduced  to  subjection,  tl 
otber  revolts  among  the  Mabommedan  popalatioi 
under  Yacoob  Bey,  brought  a  great  Cbinese  f( 
Eastern  Turkestan,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  pre 
Russia  for  the  retrocession  of  Kuldja,  which  in  the 
ieized — in  trust  for  the  Chinese,  according  to  th( 
but  annexed  in  perpetuity  by  the  acta  of  the  Rossi 
at  the  time  of  his  proclamation. 

Tbe  writer  of  tbe  article  in  the  Quarttrly  beliei 
scssioti  or  less  of  this  territory  of  ]li  lies  the  ft 
Empire,"  Is  this  so?  It  )i:,at  all  events,  a  questic 
to  the  future  of  China.  "With  tbe  exception  of 
Nepaul,  all  tributary  States  lying  outside  the  Great 
which  involve  neither  expenditure  nor  effort,  some 
of  China  have  no  doubt,  as  in  tbe  lime  of  Yun] 
century,  held  different  views.  In  tbe  administi 
Empire,  the  vast  Mongolian  dependencies  have  al 
as  colonies  under  a  military  government,  rather 
integral  portion  of  tbe  Empire.  They  cover  an  imi 
from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  centre  of  Asia,  in  East 
Northern  Mongolia.  The  whole  area  has  been  est 
millions  of  square  miles,  and  is  classed  under  foi 
ft  separate  quasi-military  government — namely,  A 
Hi  and  Tibet.  Hi  is  again  subdivided  into  a  nortb 
and  a  southern  circuit,  or  Eastern  Turkestan ;  i 
insurrection  in  1862,  which  expelled  the  Chir 
governors.  But  it  is  a  vast  region  lying  on  each 
Mountains,  and  including  a  tract  nearly  as  large  a 
much  more  susceptible  of  cultivation,  extending  1 
40°  N.,  and  from  longitude  71"  to  9G®  E.,  and  its 
taken  in  round  numbers  at  900,000  square  miles,  c 
the  northern  circuit,  contains  more  than  one-third, 
flescribes  it  as  "  an  inland  isthmus  extending  S.W 
Siberia,  off  between  tbe  Gobi  and  Caspian  deserti 
Hindu  Kush,  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Ind 
to  China  lies  mainly  in  tbe  fact  that  for  ages  the  1 
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rautiication  bctwccu  the  nest  of  China  and  the  regions  around,  and  in 
the  basins  of  the  Ynrkand  River  mid  tlic  C'aitplan,  has  lain  betveen  the 
auglu  of  f  he  Great  Wall  at  the  Kiayu  Pasii,  across  the  narrowest  part  of 
ttc  desert  of  Gobi,  here  some  300  miles  to  Hami,  llic  first  town  on  the 
western  sic!c  in  Songaritij  and  so  on  to  Kuliljii  and  the  Khanates  beyond. 
All  tbia  tended  to  render  Kashgar  the  emporium  of  the  eoramercc  of 
Central  Asia,  several  roads  meeting  there  from  the  fonr  points  of  the 
compass.  Ita  jKipulntion  under  Chinese  niic  was  estimated  at  80,000, 
consisfiTig  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  the  valley 
of  the  Caspian — Russians,  Tibetans.  Afghans  and  Sikhs.  To  the  Rua- 
sians  the  value  of  Kuldjn  is  very  apparent,  for  it  is  eonnecte<I  with  the 
great  SilK-rian  post-road  (and  thence  with  all  parts  of  Rus3inn  Turkestan) 
by  a  carriage-rood  through  Borolindsir  (the  former  boundary  of  Russia) 
and  the  Altyn-imcl  Pass.  And  the  whole  route  i»  perfectly  practicable 
for  whcc [-transport,  as  we  arc  told  by  Major  P.  Clarke,  iuan  interesting 
paper  read  before  the  "  Royal  Geographical  Society"  on  Kuldja,  reprinted 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Proceedings.  He  reminds  us  that,  "  Perhaps 
there  is  no  district  iu  Central  Asia  which  ha:M  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  hietory  of  the  East  as  that  of  Kntdju.  Situated  at  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  rast  central  plateau,  at  the  only  point  where 
this  plateau  is  accessible,  the  great  highway  of  the  Kuldja  oasis  has 
serred  as  a  icating-placc  for  those  vast  hordes  whose  migratious,  con- 
quests, and  defeats  spread  over  centuric5,  form  an  importaot  chapter  iik 
the  world's  history."  Singularly  enough,  the  present  contest  I>etweeu 
China  and  Russia  for  its  possession,  scorns  to  promise  the  opening  of  a 
uew  ctiapter  iu  its  history,  not  less  eventful  than  many  that  have  pre- 
ce^led.  Peopled  by  a  Turkish  or  Turki- tribe— the  Uigurs — history 
traces  back  the  occupation  of  the  Chinese  of  all  the  country  lying  ou 
the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  Ticn-Shau  range  so  far  back  a» 
59  n.c.  A  sway  diiiputed  at  times  by  the  Huns,  but  not  the  less  existent. 
In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  under  Kaugbi,  tbe  Chinese 
recctnquered  the  country,  and  held  it  tn  IHti'i,  when  they  were  driven 
out  by  a  revolt;  and,  in  1871,  the  opportunity  offered  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Russians,  who  occupied  the  country.  Tho  main 
point  at  issue  between  the  two  (iovemmcnts,  >Iajfir  Clarke  rightly 
observes,  is,  "that  the  Russians,  by  retaining  in  their  pusscfuiiou  that 
part  of  the  province  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Hi — that  is  to  say,  tho 
Tien-Shan  ond  its  passes — would  entirely  contn>l  the  main  lines  of 
communication  in  that  region,  and  would  hold  a  commanding  position 
for  offence  and  defence  in  north-west  China."  And  another  important 
military  consideration  is  that  the  power  wliich  possesses  the  pasjtes  nver 
the  Ticn-Sban  has,  at  the  same  time,  control  over  the  Kii^hiz  inhabi- 
tants, uiMin  whose  herds  the  transport  through  these  rt^ious  is  entirely 
dependent. 

Wc  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  Chinese  should  dispute  any 
claim  of  the   Russians  to  retain  this  coveted  possession ;  and   if  their 
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nUitaiy  power  was  cqaal  to  the  enterprise,  tbey  would  be  amply 
justified  in  reasserting  their  rights  over  the  disputed  territory.  The 
province  of  Kuldja,  which  occupies  an  area  of  some  25,000  square 
miles,  forming  a  triangle  with  its  apex  towards  the  sources  of  the  river 
Hi,  and  its  base  open  on  the  east  corner  of  Semirechia,  and  the  sides 
formed  of  high  mountains,  is  indeed  of  great  importance  to  China.  In 
the  hands  of  another  Power,  alt  direct  communication  would  be  inter- 
cepted between  the  Cbioese  possessions  in  the  south  (Kashgar),  and 
those  to  the  north  of  the  triangle  (Chngnchak). 

In  the  meantime,  the  Kussians,  we  have  seen,  are-  making  serious 
preparations.  Besides  several  vessels  already  assembled  in  the  haTbonra  ef 
Japan,  the  Yaroslav  is  announced  as  having  lately  left  London  for  Vladi- 
vostock — a  powerfully  armed  and  swift  man-of-war  with  a  ram,  of  8,000 
tons,  and  designed,  the  first  of  her  class,  to  act  in  a  double  capaci^ 
efficiently,  as  a  war-ship  and  a  roomy  tmnaport,  able  to  carry  tnx^ 
comfortably,  for  long  distances,  without  the  necessity  of  stopping 
for  coal,  and  with  an  unusual  amount  of  sail  power.  A  heavy  blow  is 
preparing  to  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1881.  Hie  so-called  Pacific 
Fleet,  is  to  be  commanded  in  chief  by  Admiral  licssoffsky,  with  Admiral 
Tchichatchew  as  a  second.  The  Russian  ships  of  war  are  now  ^ther- 
ing  in  Nagasaki  barbonr.  The  flagship  Minin  and  the  Pojargky  are 
there,  and  the  General  Admiral,  and  from  eight  to  ten  other  vessels, 
were  expected  to  follow  last  September — a  powerful  fleet  armed  with  new 
rifled  guns  of  force  and  range,  as  yet  unmatched,  it  is  said,  in  naval 
warfare. 

The  fleet,  including  as  it'docs  heavy  sea-going  ironclads,  with  &st 

i  corvettes,  and  large  and  swift  heavily  armed  privateers,  looks  formidable 

enough  for  anything  they  will  have  to  encounter.      For  heavy  batterhig 
I  work  the  three  ironclads  might  be  held  to  suffice,  and  the  corvettes, 

which  carry  long  range  100-pounder  guns,  draw  only  15  feet  of  water, 
j  are    of  a   useful  size   to  meet   and  overpower  the  Chinese  sloops  of 

;  the  Alpha  Beta  class  so  lately  purchased.     While  the  armed  merchant 

i  ships,  carrying  2,300  tons  of  stores,  can  light  or  chase,  and  not  only 

I  carry  from  1,200  to  1,500  troops,  but  cover  their  landing  by  the  fire  of 

4  three  long  80  or  100-poundera  mounted  on  turn-tables.     We  get  no 

J  notice  yet  from  the  Japan  or  China  press  of  any  small  crafts  actually 

arrived,  such  as  gunboats  drawing  only  8  to  10  feet,  or  flat-bottomed  tugs 
for  landing  troops,  or  torpedo  boats,  other  than  those  carried  by  the 
ironclads.  But  there  is  ample  time  before  next  spring  to  make  op  any 
deficiencies  of  this  nature  ;  for  all  which,  China  will,  it  is  most  probable, 
have  to  pay  as  much  as  if  she  had  gathered  such  an  armament 
for  her  own  defence,  instead  of  folding  her  hands  and  reviling  Li  for 
not  being  prepared  for  war,  after  vast  sums  have  been  spent  for  guns, 
arms,  torpedoes,  ships  and  arsenals — the  whole  of  which  are  likely  to  be 
captured  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  a  short  campaign — even  if  Li 
had  the  130,000  effective  soldiers  for  which  his  enemies  say  he  has  been 
drawing  pay. 
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IV. 


In  (akiug  tliis  gencrul  survey  of  the  preaent  ospece  of  affairs  in  Cliiaa, 
a  few  words  are  necilful  as  to  the  Government  at  Pekin.  Since  the 
Ciiiiipsc  were  forced  rcltictaiitly  into  political  relaliuus  willi  tlit*  Wt-ateru 
Powers,  as  the  result  of  first  war  of  1810-^  with  Ureal  Britaiu,  tlioro 
Imre  lU trays  been  two  parties  in  the  Stale  altcriiatt'ly  swayiug  (he  Iiii(>i;rial 
Council!*.  The  one  unchangeably  hostile  to  the  furt-igu  couucctiou — 
reactiuQary  iu  their  views,  and  incorrigibly  iguuraut  o(  all  furcigu 
things.  Two  snbscqucnt  and  disastrous  wars,  at  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  have  done  nothing  to  enlighten  them,  and  thuy  urc  still  to  Iw 
ranked  among  the  intranaiyentet.  The  olhtr,  and  since  the  last  war  iu 
1853-9,  which  carried  the  Auglo*Fn;uch  .Mlica  to  the  gates  of  Peking, 
the  generally  ruling  parly,  has  hewn  composeii  of  men  who,  like  Prince 
Kung  at  iu  head,  have  accepted  accomplished  facta,  and  resigned  them-,, 
selves  to  the  inevitable,  desiring  to  make  the  best  of  distasteful  condU 
tioTM;  desiring,  above  all,  to  i-estruin  tlie  anti-foreign  faction,  ami  not 
allow  the  country  to  drift  into  another  war,  and  risk  more  crushing 
defeats. 

The  Mauchu  Court  aud  Chiuenc  influences  at  Pt-kin  work  behind  an 
itupefjctrablc  acreeu,  all  tlic  mure  so,  of  course,  as  the  Hmperor  is  an 
ia&)it,  and  the  Sovereign  power  is  ostensibly  in  the  bauds  uf  two  elderly 
women,  who  act  as  regents,  uotler  the  Imperial  mantle  of  an 
infaut,  who  is  not  the  child  of  cither  one  or  the  other.  Among  the 
liigb  officials  who  gather  round  the  throne  and  occupy  the  scats  in  the 
nix  administrative  honnls^ — and  eunuchs  and  others  behind  the  sereeu — 
the  jmlat^;  si^erets  arc  wcllJtept.  What  influence  the  latter  may  exer- 
cise no  ouLsitler  i-an  say.  In  former  reigtts  the  eunuchs  have  often  held 
grcftt  power,  and  generally  used  it  diaastroiudy  for  the  oecuiMints  of  the 
throne.  But  now,  with  two  female  regents,  they  can  have  little  legiti- 
mate occupation  or  place  iu  such  a  Court,  with  no  seraglio  or  harem  to 
replenish  and  to  guard. 

The  I'rincc  of  C'huu — the  father  of  the  child  now  on  the  throne— is 
reputed  to  be  At  the  head  of  the  war  and  anti-foreign  party,  and  in  close 
alliance  with  Tso-Tsung-Tsaug,  the  victorious  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Turkestan.  Li  liuug  Chang,  the  next  mo«t  important  man  in 
Ohino  perhniH,  is  an  object  of  hostility,  it  is  commonly  believed,  to  tliis 
party,  and  be  is  the  Governor- General  of  tlic  province  in  which  Pckiu 
is  situated,  and  liolds  a  commaudiog  position  in  that  capacity,  and  as  a 
general  of  repute,  who  has  the  control  of  the  chief  body  of  troops  in 
proximity  to  the  capital.  He  has  a  brother  also  who  is  the  Viceroy  of 
Uupeb,  and  adherents  iu  many  of  the  other  provinces.  He  himself  is  not 
only  the  Viceroy  of  Pccbcii,  but  holds  also  the  oQiec  of  Senior  (ruardian  of 
the  Kmpcror,  and  is  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Empire.  Whether,  with  all 
tiieae  adrantagca  aud  backing.  hi!i  position  is  loo  stroug  for  tlie  op[)0«itc 
purty  to  attack  and  ruin  him,  is  a  doubtful  question  ut  this  moment, 
wbcu  the   issues  of  peace  or  war  ar«  in  the  balance,  and  the  Manchu 
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dynasty  itself  may  not  be  wholly  secure.  He  ha 
treasooable  designs,  and,  loyal  or  otherwise,  he  is  a 
If  driven  to  extremity  by  his  enemies,  it  is  appar 
that  he  might,  as  an  act  of  self-preservation,  either  i 
revolt  at  such  a  critical  moment,  or  join  with  Boss' 
dynasty  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  popular,  and 
might  be  ineompatible  with  his  own  safety, 
have  amassed  enormous  wealth — always  a  dangi 
Chinese  subject — and  for  a  high  ofiBcer,  more  espec 
hare  many  enemies.  It  is  not  likely,  with  his  ez] 
ftffairs,  and  the  power  of  Russia,  that,  apart  from  co 
sonal  safety,  he  would  advocate  a  war,  which  he  mo: 
most  Chinese,  conld  only  have  one  termination  so  i 
cerned.  But  the  personal  qaestion  may  prevail,  sic 
and  power  are  all  at  stake. 

In  this  aspect  of  affairs  at  Fekin,  with  the  man 
of  China  for  a  successful  war,  with  Russia  on  her  sea 
the  capital,  the  contingency  of  Kuldja  remaining  in 
only  too  probable.  This  may  not  seem  to  concern  < 
very  direct  way,  but  that  it  will  possibly  affect  the  ] 
its  security  hereafter  is  abundantly  evident.  Ch 
^suzerain  power  over  Tibet — but  ranks  among  h 
Nepaul,  Bhootan  and  Burmah ;  and  her  influence  in 
is  so  paramount,  that  she  can  effectually  close  or  op 
each,  either  for  commercial  or  military  purposes.  1 
used  that  power  in  an  obstructire  and  prohibitive  si 
and  iotercource.  So  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  t 
Russia  are  equally  inimical,  and  it  matters  little  wl 
the  influence.  But  for  military  ends  the  case  is  ve 
is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  China  in  this  directioi 
much  concern  us  that  these  tributary  possessions  ri 
march  along  our  Indian  frontier  many  hundred  mill 
-eaat,  and  the  south.  It  would  be  a  very  different  mat 
Manchu  Emperor  in  Pekin,  we  had  a  "  Great  Whit< 
part  of  Suzerain  over  all  these  semi^barharous  tributai 
a  revolution  might  render  our  position  in  India  moi 
has  ever  yet  been.  There  is  nothing  at  present  tt 
army  marching  into  Burmah  and  Pegu,  except  the 
tance  of  China  to  provoke  a  war  -with  any  Europe* 
.  could  admit  a  Chinese  army  into  the  heart  of  Ben 
neither  forts  nor  guns.  It  has  been  truly  enougl 
such  a  contingency  the  Chinese  general  would  not 
Calcutta,  with  no  obstacles  either  physical  or  milita 
it.  A  rich  alluvial  plain  is  covered  by  unfortified 
pied  by  an  unwarlike  population.  Of  course,  while  ' 
it  is  at  this  moment,  this  is  too  remote  a  possibility 
-does  not   concern   us  even,  that  by  Asiatic    States 
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«a  the  most  furmidable  Power  iu  the  ttotXA,  and  if  it  were  a  question  of 
onr  eumity  or  that  of  China,  there  is  hanlly  a  tribe  ur  State  east  of  the 
Caspian    that  voulJ  not   rather    iirovukc    uiir  hostiliiy    tliau   that    of 
a  Potrcr  which  has  permanently  doiiiiiiuted,  with  an  uiihrokuii  tradition 
of  a  thousand  years,  and    whichj  vhen  once  act  in   matiuOj  advances 
like  an  atl-consuniiug   prairie    fire  or  a  tidal    wave,  liwallotring  up   all 
in  its  path.     They  may  take  moiitlu  i>r  yuant,  but  Rtill  they  come,  and 
a  Chinese  army  once  ou  foot  inevitably  reaches  the  farchcjtt  limit  in  the 
cud,  and  sweeps  n way  dynasties  and  ]iopulatioiis,  utterly  doatrnyiiig  and 
exteriniuaiing  all  living  in  its   eour-Hi;,  and  then  filling  up   the  places  of 
the  dead  vith   nciv  airarms   uf  their  own   irrepreasibte  numbers  t      If 
Russia  at  Pekin  cuuld   inherit  such   traditions  and  prciitige  as  this,  she 
might  swallow  up  all  the  rest  uf  Asia  north  uf  the  Indian  frunticr,  for 
there  is  no  Power  great  or  small  of   native  race  that  would  atand  up 
Against  the   perennial  Jlow   and   devastating  march   of  the  armies   of 
China.      What  has  been  rightly  styled,  "  thetr  terrible  persistency  and 
endless  numbers,"  numerous  as  the  sands,  aud  pitiless  as  the  sea,  which 
leavea  nothing  alive  where  it  passes,  is  indelibly  written  on  the  tablets 
of  the  Asiatic   mind,  liince  the  days  of  Gheughis   Khan    and  his  no 
Icn  ruthless  descendants  and  joint-heirs  in  the  Chinese  Empire.     Thus, 
although   Russia  and  China   are   erinally  antagonistic  to  any  trade  or 
iuteruourse  bi^twocn  great   Britain  and  Central  A^ia,  so  that,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  little  to  choose   between 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  which  is  t!ic  better  neighbour  of  the  two, 
or  tbc  safer  and  less  aggressive  power  to  have  ou  our  frontiers. 

The  other  danger  more  immediately  threatening,  is,  of  course,  a 
blockade  of  the  Chinese  ports,  and  if  this  became  necessary  before  terms 
of  peace  could  be  arranged,  all  Western  Powers  having  trade  iu  the 
China  Mia  would  auifer,  not  excepting  the  Uuitcd  States;  and  Great 
Britain  more  than  all,  from  the  preponderating  magnitude  of  a  trade  of 
jC40.000.000,  and  a  revenue  of  over  £10,030,000  contingent  ou  the 
trade  in  tea  aud  opium^-the  lust  a  most  serious  coniideratiou. 

V. 

Leaving  now  thd  political  aud  intcmatioual  aspect  of  affairs  iu 
Chiua,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  these  commercial  iutcrcstii, 
which  during  tlic  last  forty  years  have  taken  an  euurmous  development, 
•despite  of  all  that  is  restrictive,  and  more  or  less  vexatious  in  the 
Chinese  provincial  adiniuistratiou. 

The  annual  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Chiua,  from  1885  to  I8'9, 
iiH  incroaacd,  a«i  we  learn  from  the  atlmirable  trade  returns  and 
statislies  uf  the  Int'iKre tor-General  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs, 
from  10!>,818,732  llackwau  tacls,  to  154,508,686,  or,  at  the  r.ite  taken 
in  these  returns  of  (is.  jiur  toel,  from  £3:3,0 15,(ti0  to  1 1  j,352,G0!}.  And 
the  Customs'  revenue  derived  therefrom  iu  the  same  period,  from 
Haekwan  tacU,  8.28y,:S8l  to  l-t,5;il,(i70,  or  iu  atcrliug  fr^m  i;2jMirt,78l. 
to£l,059/;01. 
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The   share  which  Great  Britain   and  her   oolonl 
takes,  may  be  stated  in  sterling  thus— 

Impoirts  into  China  from  Greet  Britain,  India 
and  Colonies  ..... 

Exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain,  India,  as( 
Colonies  ..... 


Total  of  British  trade 

leaving  a  balance  for  all  other  countries  of  jE8,8C 
ODe-Afth  of  the  whole.  Even  this,  however,  does  i 
represent  the  actual  amounts  and  relative  propoi 
riegard  to  India,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  opi 
through  Hong-Kong,  there  is  a  large  quantity,  t 
25,000  piculs,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  who] 
from  India,  which  never  appears  in  the  Chinese  cu 
to  the  valae  of  some  £2,372,913,  calculated  at  the 
This  lai^e  excess,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  after 
quantity  consumed  in  Hoog-Kong,  and  sent  to  the  C 
must  enter  China  in  native  vessels,  and  probably  < 
very  considerably  to  the  Chinese  revenue  collected  < 
So  that,  excluding  altogether  the  colonies — Hong-! 
colony  in  name  (a  storehouse  and  port  of  call  in  efl 
trade)— the  total  return  of  £36,548,814  would  fall 
trade  under  the  British  flag  by  more  than  two  mi 
round  numbers  it  may  be  taken  as  little  short  of  j& 
The  preponderance  of  the  mercantile  marine  of 
^1  other  countries  in  this  trade  is  larger  than  even  1 
value  would  have  indicated.  In  1879  the  total  of  a 
cleared  from  and  to  foreign  ports  was  3,201,014  toi 
than  2,499,664  were  British,  and  741,350  represent 
all  other  countries.  The  local  carrying  trade  be 
treaty  porta  is  chiefly  divided  between  the  British 
total  tonnage  is  10,686,267,  of  which  Great  Brita 
5,626,300  tons  and  the  Chinese  4,216.301 ;  but 
foreign-built  vessels  only,  aud  indeed  includes  oe 
China  Merchants'  Steam  Company.  One  of  the  m< 
tures  of  this  Return  is  the  large  increase  of  local 
build  uuder  the  Chinese  flag.  And  another  is  tb 
rapidly  decreasing  share  taken  hy  the  United  Stat 
1872,  5174  vessels  entered  aud  cleared  under  the  A 
tonnage  of  3,471,293.  From  that  date  there  has 
rapid  decrease,  aud  in  1879  only  931  ships  entered 
tonnage  of  279,632.  The  increase  in  British  shif 
proportionately  improving  from  the  same  date, 
entered  and  cleared,  representing  3,954,130  tons. 
especially  in  tlic  tonnnge,  has  nevertheless  been  vci 
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contiauous  up  to  1879,  wlien  the  returns  show  10,602  ship*  and  8,ia6j004r 
tou«.  The  Qermans,  with  no  rciy  marked  iacreaae,  Lave  still  goue 
ahead  of  the  Americans. 

Not  to  wearr  my  readers  with  statistics,  I  will  only  further  observe 
that  the  total  values  of  tlio  foreiga  trade,  import  and  export,  as  dis* 
tribntcd  among  the  national  flags  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  the  golds 
is  given  by  their  Trade  Il<?|>ort8  with  admirable  precision,  for  a  scriwi  of 
years,  from  1872  to  1879,  and  is  of  great  interest.  It  ap]icars  by  these 
that  tie  British  percentage  was  75 -48  in  1879,  as  against  77DG  Lu  187^, 
and  was  reduced  to  71*iit  in  1870.  The  I-Veneh  eome  next,  and  show 
10'70  per  cent,  more  by  2  28  (ban  in  1872,  but  less  by  nearly  3  per 
cent,  than  in  1870.  Tbe  (icrmans  follow  at  518,  with  little  variation 
over  the  scries.  It  is  noted  al^  that  iu  regard  to  the  transit  trade, 
of  which  the  British  have  60*23  per  cent.,  an  increasing  rate  on  the 
five  preceding  Tears,  the  Ucrmau  percentage  shows  a  decided  decline 
since  1872,  being  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  1879.  The  Americans  have 
also  declined  somewhat  from  6'4^  in  1872  to  5'<}G  in  1879.  The  whole 
transit  trade  is  valued  at  £'l',117,8f):2  in  1879,  of  which  the  British  had 
60*23  percent.,  the  Americans  14"76,  and  the  Chinese  only  11*57.  The 
coasiing  trade  is  considerable,  and  is  nearly  equally  dii'idcd  between  the 
British  and  Chinese,  the  Americans  and  Germans  takiug  but  a  very 
small  part. 

In  commerce,  tlicrcfoie,  as  in  rocnuc,  wc  have  interests  at  stoke  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Under  tliiH  double  aspect  wc  arc  precluded 
from  feeling  either  apathy  or  indifference  to  the  relations  of  China  with 
foreign  Powers:  or,  indeed,  to  any  causes,  internal  or  external,  which 
tend  to  jeopardize  sucli  interests. 


VI. 

Wo  arc  apt  to  complain  of  the  impassabiltty  as  well  aa  tbe  immo- 
bility of  tbe  Chinese  as  a  nation,  and  to  assume  too  certainly 
that  they  are  making  no  progress,  and  are  really  stationary.  It  is  not 
so,  however,  a»  may  be  shown.  Tlicy  are  moving,  and  in  many  directions, 
though  not  so  fast  perhaps  as  we  could  wish.  The  advance  they  have 
made  in  the  matter  that  first  and  most  forcibly  impressed  tliem  with  a 
sense  of  their  inferiority  and  deficiencies — the  art  of  war — is  in  evei*y  way 
remarkable.  Kxtcnsive  dockyards,  arsenals,  factories  for  arms,  steam 
and  iron  ships,  Armstrong  and  Krupp  guns,  have  all  beeu  adopt«l, 
regardless  cither  of  their  foreign  origin  or  the  cost.  But  it  wouhl  be  a 
great  mistake  to  supjiose  that  in  oil  else  tliey  have  been  impervious  to  new 
ideas  and  averse  to  adaptations  of  foreign  novelties  to  their  own  use. 
So  rapidly  liavc  they  adopted  shijis  of  foreign  build,  that  junks  arc  fast 
diitappcnriug,  and  more  than  one  great  steamship  company  has  been 
wliolly  established  by  the  Chinese.  Steam  launches  arc  employed  by  the 
Government  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and,  although  they  have  torn  up  a 
short  railroail,  and  stopjied  after  cctmmencing  n  telegraphic  line,  these 
are  but  indications  tlmt  same  advertr  inflamces  interrcncd  frjm  tpocial 
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caases..     In  some  directions  they  may  even  advance 
than  Europeans  engaged  iu  mercantile  vork  would  c 

According  to  late  information  bearing  upon  cotb 
staple  of  the  direct  trade  of  British  imports  into  Chi 
fleet  cotton  mills,  to  be  worked  by  Chinese  hand 
t»  here  the  raw  material  grows,  und  the  supply  of  chea| 
They  are  to  be  erected  with  foreign  machinery  of  tli 
of  which  for  the  first  three  years  is  to  be  taught 
English  workmen.  It  is  a  project  of  Li-Uung 
company  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  shown  fay 
spondeuce  and  prospectus,  profiting  by  the  adm 
European  machinery  and  skill,  and  at  the  same  til 
these  advantages  against  foreign  f»>mpetition.  The 
(troposed  shareholders,  that  for  "  China  to  be  po 
there  are  two  grand  requisites.  Such  things  a 
require  of  China,  Chinamen  should  export ;  and 
requires  from  foreign  countries,  she  should  ht 
'^Levies  of  millions  of  taels,"  it  continues,  "ar 
country  to  pay  for  imported  cotton  piece  goods,  an 
these  in  their  own  mills  this  terrible  leakage  in  \ 
■country  would  be  stopped."  Here  we  have  the  o 
more  profitable  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market,  if  t1 
than  in  the  best  and  cheapest  if  it  be  foreign,  am 
the  country ;  and  so  we  come  round  to  Protection 
to  the  Chinaman's  heart,  as  it  is  to  his  friends  in  A 
c%'er,  it  will  suit  quite  as  little  as  any  Free-trade  com 
aie  turned  against  their  own  profitable  sale  of  "  drill 
in  the  Chinese  market !  The  promoter  of  this  noi 
complimentary  to  the  foreign  trader  on  the  score 
itoes  not  Bcruple  to  publish  his  advice  that,  "  In 
hiring  foreign  workmen,  and  erecting  buildings,  you 
;ftjl  foreign  firms  in  Shanghai  excel  in  cheating ;  tfa 
i^rst  and  go  to  law  with  you  afterwards.  To  he  che 
afterwards  is  unbearable,  so  beware !"  Sueh  a 
oqually  distasteful  to  men  of  all  nations,  but 'we 
that  a  high  Chinese  official  should  be  quite  as  dist 
courts  of  adjudicature,  as  of  the  mercantile  firms — 
hiive  cheated  the  uususpicious  native,  the  former  it 
a  new  wrong  by  fining  him  for  seeking  redress  !  As 
of  mills  and  the  use  of  foreign  machinery,  it  is  ] 
Considerable  time  will  elapse  before  manufacturers,  1 
have  anything  to  fear  from  their  competition,  even  i 
advantages  of  cheap  labour  and  raw  material.  Sti 
liarm  to  bear  in  mind  that  already  this  natural  mc 
industry  and  policy  is  now  germinating,  and  sooni 
expected  to  bear  fruit. 

It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe  how  slowly,  yet 
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as  a  uBtioii,  aiid  tlioir  rulers,  are  realiziug  the  factj  all  important  to 
tlicna,  tliaC  Confucius  diil  nut  teacli  cverylliUig  it  is  j^od  to  kuow,  and 
chit  science  ha:}  ruvt;latiua.s  of  woiiltb  and  powur  to  those  irho  arc 
willing  to  prjtli  by  chctn.,  which  it  behaves  even  Chiaa^  with  itsaucient 
civilixatinii  iiml  timu-hououred  customi,  to  Icarii  of  the  niuahniom 
uatioiia  and  oui^idc  barbariaus,  if  thejr  vuuld  not  sink  l>ciicatb  the 
atlt'unciiig  tide  uf  their  encroach mcuts. 

Before  concluding,  something  must  be  said  of  a  siicccs^iul  etl'ort 
made  by  the  Pekia  tiorernmcntin  quite  another  direction,  which  slioirs 
chat  under  betU'r  lospirution  Chinese  rulers  may  yet  williDgly  profit 
by  the  knovlcdgc  and  experience  of  western  nations,  for  the  better 
organization  and  reformation  of  their  system  of  ciril  administration 
and  finance,  wliich  would  seem  to  be  the  lirst  condition  of  an  improved 
position  with  Foreigu  Powers. 

The  adoption  of  a  Foreign  Inspectorate  of  Customs  inaugurated  a  great 
administrative  reform,  quite  ax  ruluahle  as  an  example  oC  the  advantage 
of  integrity,  and  the  conditions  under  whicli  it  may  be  secured  even  in 
China,  as  for  the  large  revenue  it  has  produced.  It  is  aow  twenty-six 
years  ago  that  a  tirat  commencement  was  made  at  Shanghai,  when  this, 
the  principal  |Mjrt  for  foreigu  trade,  was  lu  the  haudt  of  a  baud  of 
insurgents,  tlic  Cjwu  in  their  possession,  the  custom-house  in  the 
foreign  scttlcmirut  burut  down,  aud  nn  impL>rial  army  vainly  bsleaguerlug 
the  city.  A  stale  of  auarcUy  prevailed.  Trade  was  stUl  carried  ou  iu 
the  foreign  settlement,  uud  the  port  guarded  as  neutral  ground  by  Eoglisbi 
French,  aud  Auterican  ships  of  wur,  with  no  Power  on  the  part  of  tho 
Clilnese  autburities  tu  collect  the  customs,  which,  iu  default  of  adequate 
means  of  protection  or  enforcement  uf  a  treaty  tarit!',  the  mercauttlc 
commuuity  were  not  slow  to  cake  odvautagu  of,  eo  far  as  non-paymeuC 
of  duties  was  concerned.  In  this  diieuuoa,  being  at  that  time  Her 
Majesty's  consul  at  Shanghai,  I  drew  up  a  scheme,  iu  concert  with  the 
consuls  uf  France  aud  the  United  States,  aud  witli  the  full  eoacur- 
cence  of  the  chief  civil  authority — the  Touutae  Woo — for  the  pro- 
vuiunai  coUei:tiuu  of  all  duties  on  foreign  trade  au  long  as  the 
power  of  the  Chinese  iu  the  locality  should  remain  in  abeyance. 
I  have  the  original  draft  before  mc  at  1  drew  it,  and  which,  with 
one  modification,  was  accepted  by  all  the  contracting  parties.  The 
modification  was  to  substitute  for  one  Commissioner  or  Inspector  to 
be  nominated  conjointly  by  the  three  Consuls  aud  tlic  Taoutau,  three 
Commissioners  to  form  a  Board  (as  representatives  of  the  three  Treaty 
Powers)  for  the  administration,  to  act  under  the  authority  of  tho 
Taoutae.  This  was  found  necessary  to  meet  certain  national  susccpti- 
(lilitics,  and,  practically  as  the  administration  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  member,  it  worked  satisfactorily — so  well,  indeed,  that 
when  the  insurgents  wer^  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  the  Imperial 
authority  was  restored,  the  same  system  continued  without  any  change 
from  the  20th  June,  1S34,  until  the  signature  of  Lord  Klgin'a  conven- 
tion  in   1859,  when   the   English  and  French  plenipotentiaries  indu?:d 
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tbe  Chinese  Govemment  to  extend  tbe  ^stem  of  a  ] 
for  all  the  ports  under  one  head,  to  be  styled  the  Ii 
Costoma.  This  officer  to  be  nominated  by  die  Ghinei 
fall  powers  under  its  control  to  organize  the  wlude 
snch'  foreign  and  Chinese  employit  as  he  might  di 
adequate  salaries,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Customs,  ui 
system  of  accountability  for  all  receipts  and  payment 
nation  to  this  high  and  responsible  post  was  Mr. 
having  berai  trained  in  the  British  consular  serrii 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  also  the  grea 
three  years'  experience  as  the  British  Commission 
Board  of  Customs. 

After  a  period  of  some  three  or  four  years,  darii 
for  all  the  porta  was  organized  more  or  less  complete! 
arisen  in  reference  to  the  Osborne  flotilla,  which 
employed,  out  of  the  natural  line  of  his  duties  as  ] 
Customs,  to  contract  for,  Mr.  Lay  retired,  and  M 
appointed  his  successor.  This  officer  had  also  b 
consular  service,  and  acted  as  interpreter,  when,  on  i 
Lay,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  at  my  request,  al 
from  the  consular  staff,  and  enter  into  the  Customs' 
able  and  euei^etic  direction  the  administratbn  has  < 
twenty  years,  and  has  been  so  completely  oi^ui 
reflect  great  credit  on  all  connected  with  it,  but  to  gi 
to  the  Government  at  Fekin,  which  now  sees  itsel 
constantly  increasing  Customs'  revenue  of  more  than 
collected  with  tbe  utmost  certainty  and  regularity, 
lection  in  1872  was  less  than  7  per  cent.,  and  in  a  cc 
ratio,  according  to  tbe  trade  statistics  published  ii 
Exhibition  at  Vienna — the  only  revenue  of  the  J 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  which  has  any  certainty 
security  for  perfect  integrity  in  collection,  and 
every  cent  levied.  Nor  is  this  the  only  service 
China  and  to  foreign  nations  trading  with  it.  It  fa 
Department  for  the  lighting,  buoying  and  impro 
of  some  3,360  miles  of  coast  in  the  China  seas,  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  twenty-one  ports  open  to  foreij 
there  were  only  three  smalt  unclassed  lights  or  be; 
coast;  there  are  now  sixty-eight  lights  of  variou 
being  of  the  first  order),  with  iive  lightships. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  forty-three  bsacons 
marking  the  entrance  to  the  ports,  the  greater  numhi 
of  access.  The  lighting  of  the  coast  is  provided  for 
dues,  which  were  originally  fixed  at  a  low  rate  in  cons 
inefficiency  of  lights,  and  have  now  been  increased. 
amount  received  for  tonnage  dues  has  since  1S6S  b 
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the  mnintcnaTice  of  tlie  Murine  Dcpflrtmciit,  comprising  the  Harbour, 
Knginccrs,  and  Liglits  Ijranchcs.  The  collection  iu  these  twelve  years 
has  averaged  about  215,000  Hackwau  tacis  per  annum,  giving  for  the 
Hcven-tcnthfl  Hackwan  tads  150,000,  or  .£45,000,  annually  available  to 
meet  marine  expenditure.  Out  of  this  piim  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  harbour  staff  at  tlie  larger  jxirts,  an  efficient  engineer's  staff,  the 
laintenance  of  the  existing,  aud  the  construction  of  new,  lights.     The 

-pilot*  at  the  several  ports  receive  their  licenses  from  the  harbour- neater, 
and  are  subject  to  his  control,  hut  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  (he 
Customs'  staff.  Tliey  regulate  their  owu  financial  affairs^  the  rates  for 
pilotage  however,  being  fixed.  The  engineer's  staff  consists  of  an 
enginecr-iu-chicf,  2  assistants,  -t  mechanics,  and  3  unclassed — divers, 
&C.,  10  in  all ;  the  harhour  staff  cousists  of  3  divisional  inspectors  and 
harbour-mastcra,  5  Iwrthiug  ofliccrsj  5  river  police,  and  3  signal-men — 
15  iu  all.  'I'he  tide  surveyors  (Revenue  Department)  act  as  harbour 
masters  at  all  ports  except  Shanghai  and  Koochoir.  The  lights'  staff  is 
a  very  large  and  important  otic,  consisting  of  both  foreigners  and 
Chinese,  as  follows : — Lightship  captains,  mates,  aud  kccpcnt,  44  ; 
Chincsej  skilled  employes  ami  official  servants,  255.  The  total  foreign 
itaJT,  including   the  coast   ^rvice   and    lighting,  according  to  the   last 

racrvice  list,  amounted  to  494,  with  1,711  native  clerks,  writcra, 
ruuners,  &c. 

One  merit,  and  it  is  a  great  ouc,  the  Chinese  Government  has  pos- 
lessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  that  is,  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
constancy  in  their  reliance  upon  the  foreigner  whom  they  placed  at  the 
bead.  For  nearly  twenty  years  that  confidence  has  never  failed,  and 
they  have  reaped  the  full  advantage  in  the  sense  of  security  it  has 
imparted  to  all  accepting  office,  from  the  inspcctor.general  down  to  the 
tide-waiters,  that  they  held  their  respective  o9iccs  and  emoluments 
during  good  behaviour,  and  incurred  no  risk  of  sudden  change  or  dis- 

tjnissal.     Adequate  remuneration  and  fixity  of  tenure  are  the  essential 

'conditions  of  honest  and  cffieicnt  sen-ice,  not  in  one  country  only,  hut 
iu  all.  Wherever  the  salary  is  inadequate,  or  its  payment  uncertain — 
or  the  tenure  of  the  ofhce  is  itself  uncertain,  and  liable  to  change  at  any 
momeut  from  caprice  or  ai'hitrary  jirocecdings,  iiTCspective  of  merits — 
the  service  itself  must  be  vitiated  by  defects  which  react  in  many  ways 
Upon  the  zeal,  the  constancy,  and  tlie  honesty  of  the  occupants,  'ilie 
Chinese  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  all  that  can  be  obtained 
under  a  differeut  priuciple,  must  not  be  denied  the  credit  of  having 
appreciated  what  was  good  and  vnluahle  in  this  foreign  graft  on  their 
own  admiuislratioUj  and  carefully  preserved  it.  They  may  not  see  their 
way  yetjWith  their  scrai-indci>cndcnt  governmculs  iu  the  eighteen  pro- 
viaces,  of  collecting  their  inland  taxes  and  revenue  hy  an  adaptation  of 
the  same  principles,  ani)  so  introducing  a  new  clement  of  order  and 
honesty  into  the  Bnancial  system  of  the  empire.  But  not  the  less, 
such   a  standing  example  of  order,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  corruption 
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and  Tenality,  csa  hardly  fail  to  exercise  an  inftnencc  < 
to  learen  tJie  mass,  and  create  a  new  primum  mobiU 

Hot 

Note.— Since  the  publication  of  tho  article  on  "Old  asd  New  Ja 
the  CoMTEMPOOARY,  the  writer  hu  received  man;  commnnicatic 
general  tenor  from  correspondents  taking  interest  in  Japanese  pro| 
■onal  knowledge  of  some  of  tbe  acton  and  e%'enta  which  led  on  to  o 
revolutions  on  record.  The  fullowing  extract  from  one  of  these,  v 
was  himself  deeply  engaged  in  the  utruggle  for  the  abolition  of  the 
valuable  as  affording  direct  evidence  that  the  leading  views  set  foi 
raujtet  in  operation  during  the  period  which  preceded  the  depositioi 
abolition  of  feudal  privileges.—and  directly  led  to  both  these  rem 
known  at  the  time, — were  in  the  main  correctly  given  ;  and  espi 
made  by  the  Kioto  and  Chotkiu  party  of  Daimios,  of  hatred  to  tl 
effective  instrument  of  tbe  ShAgnn's  destruction,  even  after  they  hi 
to  the  isolation  they  first  aimed  at  by  the  closing  of  the  porta  to  a 

"  There  are,  in  connection  with  tbe  revolution  of  1868,  tome  im 
not  as  yet  received  the  due  attention  of  foreign  observers.  I  may 
them  here. 

"Xo  foreign  investigation  into  tbe  motives  of  the  revolationistsl 
made.  I  can  safely  assert,  without,  hoivever,  now  attempting  to  g 
motive  spirit  which  led  the  great  mass,  and  espet  iaily  the  principal : 
element  of  patriotism  ;  and  that  some  of  the  Daimios,  who  were  i 
were  men  of  much  character  and  intelligence.  There  were  aisc 
shrewd  men,  imbued  with  statecraft,  who  foresaw  that  the  best  ch 
Imperial  cause  was  to  use,  by  their  subtle  means,  the  fervent  tc 
multitude,  raging  then  all  tbrongli  tbe  counlry.  They  succeeded  ii 
that  the  weakest  and  most  assailable  point  in  the  Shfignti's  goven 
with  foreign  intercourse. 

"  Again,  the  extraordinary  event — the  abolition  of  the  long-estab 
— stands  as  yet  not  sufiBciently  explained  as  to  the  real  circmnsta 
that  event.     I  may  here  briefly  describe  some  of  them. 

"  The  late  ShAgun  himself  wns  a  devoted  loyalist,  being,  as  ym 
inheritor  of  that  famous  old  Prince  of  Mito  whose  loyal  zeal  for 
been  the  constant  source  of  vexation  to  the  governments  of  all  the 
late  Shflgun,  h&ving  been  brought  into  power  by  the  various  ci 
found  himself  in  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  position  amidst  the  ] 
internal  and  foreif^n  affairs.  As  a  loyalist,  he  conid  not  altogethi 
mandate  which,  if  obeyed,  was  likely  to  cause  serious  di^turbanci 
was  unable  to  ezcrciie  bis  authority  over  many  powerful  Oain 
general  policy  then  were  quite  different  from  those  of  his  own.  He 
yielded  to  the  general  clamour  for  a  con-ultation  with  all  the  E 
of  the  delegates  of  the  Daimios,  whom  he  soon  called  together,  th« 
struck  with  tbe  proposition  made  by  tbe  delegates  of  some  poverf  a 
(if  affairs  requires  change  in  the  system  of  government,"  and  that  a 
composed  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  realm,  should  be  mbstitnti 
>SbO^Date,  tbe  ShOgnn  himself  resigning  his  position  as  such.  Th 
irresistible,  and  was  carried  out  by  the  sabseqnent  resignation  of  h 

"  The  ShAgnnate  was  thus  abolished;  but  the  Daimios  remained  I 
— the  all-powerful  lords  of  tbeir  resi)cctive  provinces  or  principal! 
nf  the  revolution,  however,  its  leailing  Daimios  found  their  positit 
the  best  interests  of  State,  which  demaniled  tbe  prompt  consolti 
.  Powers  in  one  common  centre.  Among  these  Daimios  the  old  I' 
talent  and  dsnug— stood  foremost  in  advocating  the  abohtion  of 
concert  of  tbe  four  Daimios — viz.,  the  three  old  Princes  of  Cha 
Prince  of  Satauma.  resulting  in  tbeir  resolution  to  present  to  the 
surreDdering  all  tbeir  feudal  rights  and  powers.  This  example 
Daimios  of  the  revolution,  was  powerful  enough  to  move  all  the 
soon  fidlowed  it,  though,  amongst  tbe  latter,  tnere  were  many  w 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  circumstances,  and  also  a  nnmbfr  of  t 
hands  of  the  retainers." 

As  a  matter  of  historic  truth  and  accuracy  it  should  \>e  statet 
Daimio  in  the  province  of  Huga,  was  the  first  in  advocating  the 
system  by  issuing  a  circular  note  among  the  Daimios. 


DR.  PUSEY  ON  EVERLASTING  PUNISHMENT. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOH. 


SIR, — In  the  Contemporary  Review,  for  June,  1878>  I  endeavoured 
to  classify  th«  diflerent  modiiieations  of  the  doctrine  of  Future 
Punishment,  which  had  been  put  forvard  in  previous  numbers  by  the 
critics  of  Canon  Farrar's  volume  on  "  Eternal  Hope."  A  more  elaborate 
criticism  of  the  same  volume  has  recently  appeared,  written  by  Dr. 
Pttsey.  He  has  treated  the  subject,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the 
traditional  point  of  view,  inquiring  what  is  de  fidt  as  to  everlasting 
puDlshment.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  interesting  to  observe  that 
even  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  mediaeval  spirit  is  unable  to 
escape  from  the  influences  of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  finds  himself  compelled 
to  admit  of  relaxations  which  altogether  change  the  character  of  the 
doctrine  as  neually  undeTstood.  With  your  permission  I  propose  to 
state  briefly  what  these  relaxations  are. 

The  volume  consists  mainly  of  a  catena  of  authorities  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  belief  in  endless  punishment — (1)  among  the  Jews  before 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  (pp.  49-100);  and  (2)  among 
the  early  Christians  (pp.  125-280).  The  passages  collected  will  no 
doubt  be  duly  considered  hy  those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
doctrine ;  but  most  people  will  probably  be  more  interested  to  know 
what  is  Dr.  Pusey's  own  position  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  are 
now  felt  to  surround  this  belief.  These  are  treated  of  under  four  heads 
— (1)  physical  torments;  (2)  endless  duration;  (3)  the  opinion  that 
this  endless  torture  is  incurred  by  the  vast  mass  of  mankind ;  (4)  that 
it  is  a  doom  passed  irreversibly  at  the  moment  of  death  on  all  who  die 
in  a  state  of  sin.  Dr.  Pusey  denies  that  (1)  is  any  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  quotes  from  "  Fathers  of  the  highest  esteem  who 
held  the  immaterial  character  of  the  eternal  punishment.''  At  the 
same  time  he  holds  that  "it  would  be  rash  to  lay  down  dogmatically 
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that  the  fire  is  not  to  be  understood  literally."  ] 
have  never  myself  quite  cutered  into  the  atrooj 
writers  entertain  on  this  poiut.  If  it  is  agree 
punishment  is  an  embodied  soul,  and  the  means  i 
do  not  see  how  the  body  can  help  bearing  its  si 
more  the  soul  has  been  materialized  by  vicious  lii 
more  natural  would  it  seem  that  punishment  sho 
material  form.  No  one,  of  course,  dreams  of  a  fi 
of  a  pain  which  affects  the  body  only  to  the  exclu 
Pusey  is,  further,  in  agreement  with  Canon  Farra 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  opinion  that  fei 
no  solid  foundation  whatever,  and  exists,  probab] 
Calvinislic  school,  in  which  Dr.  Farrar  was  edi 
horrible  saying  of  the  hard  Calvin  as  to  non-elect  in 
writings  of  Universali'sts,  like  the  one  description 
he  probably  uttered  to  scare  the  heathen."  It  is  c 
like  Mr.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  whom  he  quotes  with  i 
with  such  confidence  on  a  point  on  which  the  lan{ 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  in  the  pages  of  this  Ri 
more  hopeful  than  it  is  in  reference  to  the  dui 
We  do  not,  indeed,  find  it  distinctly  said  in'  the 
the  Apocrypha,  "  the  Most  High  hath  made  thii 
the  world  to  come  for  few  ;"  "  there  be  many  c 
be  saved ;"  "  there  be  many  more  of  them  which 
which  shall  be  saved/'*  But  ^e  do  find  that  fe 
gate;  we  find  the  separation  of  bad  and  good  at 
compared  to  that  in  the  Flood  when  only  6igh 
destruction  of  Sodom  when  only  three  were  sav 
however,  is  not  to  argue,  but  to  exhibit  Dr.  Pm 
firmly  opinions  (2)  and  (4), — that  the  doom  is  paa 
moment  of  death,  and  that  the  punishment  is  e 
reconcile  these  with  his  belief  that  the  majoril 
saved,  in  presence  of  the  indisputable  facts  of  life 
In  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  was  | 
of  those  who  shared  his  belief  on  these  two  points  e 
the  natural  consequences  of  that  doctrine  by  chai 
and  attributing  to  the  lost  either  a  higher  reflet 
sight  of  the  happiness  and  holiness  of  heaven,  or  < 
happiness,  such  as  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  wicl 
Pusey  is  far  from  adopting  any  such  expedient. 
Calvin,  is  the  place  in  which  "  the  natural  mdimcE 
and  ovei-shadowed  by  the  poison-trees  of  pride,  en 
impassioned  malignity"  (p.  4)  ;  where  the  lost 
except  of  the  evil  which  shut  them  out  from  God, 
fixed  malignity  of  their  will,  will  not  repent ;  wit! 

*  i  EsdraB,  vlii.  1,3;  ix.  IS. 
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nlnorbinj;  iltBlractionet  ol'  tbia  wurlii ;  willi  no  love  (for  nil  lure  will 
tlii-ii  be  i^AtliiTud  ititu  liravcii] ;  tlicir  only  vent  wouhl  be  mtiiiial  Itiite. 
Hiicli  must  be  a  turmftit  to  themisclrcs"  fp.  5).  But  iT,  ns  be  holds, 
few,  if  any,  souls  are  prepared  to  bt-  ndniiticd  into  the  pn'st'iiee  of 
God  at  death,  nnd  if  tlierc  is  no  further  probation  iiftcr  dcnth,  how  is 
it  that  the  uiitjority  ait-  fiiiidly  saved  from  lliifl  horrible  stutc?  Tu 
thin  Dr.  Piiscy  has  two  iinswcrs  : — (U  Though  the  (inni  eonditiou  of 
raeh  tmnl  is  fixed  at  death,  yet  after  death  there  is  n  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  preparation  in  |mrgnIory ;  ^'i)  thoise  who  appear  to  m  to  be 
in  a  state  of  nin  at  death  may  still  be  saved,  cither  on  the  (ground  of 
their  Iguoranee,  or  through  a  s|)ecial  exertion  of  the  Divine  [lOwer 
converting  thorn  nt  the  moment  of  <leach.  The  first  point  n  proved 
by  St.  Fanl'a  words,  "  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort 
\\  \%,"  and  by  the  belief  of  the  old  christian  writcm  that  even  Ihe 
SBiiit«  and  the  blessed  Afnry  herself  would  have  to  pass  throuu;b  this  Qre 
{p.  108).  As  to  the  Eccoud,  it  i^  said  that  wc  arc  wholly  ignorant  of  thfr 
rule  by  whieh  those  will  Ix;  judged  on  whom  the  light  of  the  dospej 
has  Qol  shone  ;  "  very  many  of  the  iiih»bitnnt»  of  Ijoudon  will  b4> 
judged,  wc  must  suppose,  by  the  same  law  as  the  heathen"  (p.  10)'; 
"  it  is  now  the  univci-aal  belief  that,  although  childrou  who  ha«l  not 
been  made  membcT>)  of  Christ  arc  not  admitted  to  that  bliss  which 
Clirist  purchased  for  us,  the  Beatific  Vision,  yet,  since  tbey  were  not 
created  for  it,  they  do  iiot  feel  any  loss,  but  lead  lives  of  natural 
happiuesa"  <p.  U).  1  do  not  propose  to  make  auy  remarks  on  the 
ttotVening  of  the  old  doctrine  iiupUed  in  thc&c  word^s,  but  I  would  call 
the  special  nlteution  uf  the  reader  to  what  follows,  in  reference  to  wh;ii 

rjl  commonly  kuuwu  a«  death-bed  repentance.  "  How  can  we  knon 
jpliat  souls  do  DuL  lUe  in  u  state  of  grace?  Take  the  worst  case  tlmt 
ean  be  imagiueil,  a  soul  dying  immediately  upon  the  commissiDU  of 
itoute  deadly  siu.  ....  Take  the  case  of  an  unbeliever,  nho  had 
lately  be«n  ineuleating  uuWlief,  »ud  who  ruse  from  au  adulteress's  bed 
tu  fall  back  and  dtc  in  the  arius  of  the  ailultere9.<* Extn'mo 
L-Ascs  wc  must  leave  to  the  mercy  of  Him  who  died  for  them.  No 
one  can  say  that  Aliab  ....  Absalom  ....  Solomon  .... 
llv-rod  ....  Ananias  '.  .  .  .  did  not  repent"  (pp.  13,  l-l-l. 
"  What  God  docs  for  the  soul^  when  tlie  eye  is  turned  up  in  death  uud 
fthroudcti,  the  frame  stilfeiicd.  every  limb  motionlcsa,  every  power  of 
expression  gone,  is  one  of  ibo  secrete  of  the  Divine  compassion." 
"  la  the  Boulj  at  the  last  morocut  of  its  passage  on  the  threshold  of 
rteruily,  there  occur,  doubllosSf  Divine  mysteries  of  justice,  but,  above 
all,  of  mercy  and  love,"  "  ('erhaps  he  does  the  more  because  the  soul  is 
not  tempted  to  waste  or  pnnulc  or  profane  his  prodigality  of  mcri-y  " 
(pp.  10,  17).  "  Wc  know  not  what  (rod  may  do  in  one  agony  of  loving 
penitence  for  one  who  accepts  his  last  grace  in  that  almost  sacramcut 
of  death"  (p.  112). 

That   this  rehabilitation   of  a   death-bed   repentance   m  no  random 
tdih  XXXVIII.  3  V 
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tfaouglit  or  hasty  su^estton  might  be  aasnmed  1 
racter  of  the  writer  :  if  we  may  judge  from  the  : 
iDsisted  upon,  and  also  from  passages  quoted  fr 
Cardinal  Newman  (p.  6),  it  would  rather  seem  to  bt 
the  Catholic  school  "  for  the  avoiding  of  all  scm; 
Thus  Dr.  Fuscy  reports  the  case  of  an  ETangeli 
the  cure  of  a  very  large  parish,  who  told  him  t 
the  words  of  hope  in  the  burial  service  withoal 
of  hope.  "  And  he  had  not  then  thought"  adds  ] 
what  God  might  do  for  the  soul  in  those  last  n 
could  hold  communication  with  none  but  Him, 
man,  "  it  is  as  great  an  assumption  to  believe  in  1 
those  who  die  and  make  no  sign,  as  to  believe, 
present  faith  and  repentance  of  those  who  die 
Apparently  the  following  words  of  Faber  are  int( 
audi  final  appeal  of  God  to  the  soul :  "  As  to  1 
I  confidently  believe  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
each  created  spirit,  aud  looked  it  full  in  the  fai 
love,  in  the  -  darkness  of  its  mortal  life,  and  ths 
will  it  would  not  have  Him."* 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  terms  of  capitulation  o 
to  humanity.  Allow  us  to  keep  the  name  and 
will  no  longer  insist  on  church-membership,  or  or 
mon  morality,  as  indispensable.  We  will  guarat 
at  all  events,  shall  escape,  and,  indeed,  we  see  no 
system  of  death-bed  repentance  and  protracted 
sinner  should  be  finally  lost.  Why,  then,  should 
with  this  offer,  and  put  an  end  on  this  particula 
strife  between  reason  and  faith  ?  Why  should  it 
of  a  continued  probation,  against  which  Dr.  Fuse 
man  contend  ?  I  answer,  it  should  do  so,  becau 
a  general  or  frequent  conversion  in  the  agony  ( 
what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  God  and  man,  cc 
of  God's  dealings  with  man  in  this,  world,  m( 
practical  belief,  and  without  any  shadow  of  supp 
the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  probation  afte 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of  mai 
with  man  here,  and,  though  not  directly  stcted  i 
continually  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  reader  o 
proof  of  these  assertions  I  would  refer,  as  reg 
Scripture, to  the  excellent  work  on"The  Kestltutioi 
Rev.  A.  Jukes,  which,  however,  is  very  far  from  i 
for  those  who  have  once  learnt  to  see  in  the  Bible 


*  It  ia  cliaracterUtic  of  tlio  tone  of  thoac^t  wbich  nms  throi 
of  DaiiseouB  and  irreverent  Bentimentaltun  is  deecribed  u  one  c 
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tioDs,  each  one  regarHetl  as  final  by  the  generation  vbicK  waa  concerned 
in  it,  each  turning  uut  aAerwunlH  tu  be  merely  one  Htep  unward  in  tho 
Diriiic  hchcnie  for  pcrfccliiig  the  human  race.  As  regards  the  ijucstiou 
which  of  the  two  aiipitositiuns  is  most  congruous  tu  the  character  and 
nature  of  Uod,  I  am  content  to  appeal  to  the  anima  mlurafiter 
Ckriutiana  against  the  sophistications  of  any  mind^  however  naturally 
endowed,  whirhj  for  a  long  oonrae  of  years,  has  forced  itself  to 
accept,  without  qucstioniiif?,  whaterer  dogmn  came  to  it  stumped  with 
the  seal  of  Church  autliority ;  which  has  stifled  all  doubt  as  sin,  and 
learnt  to  bclicrc  it  possible  that  the  everlasting  mercies  of  God  can 
mean  mercy  limited  to  this  little  pin-point  of  cxistcuco,  and  rliatigint; 
at  dcatli  into  everlasting  wrath  ;  to  believe  it  not  only  possible,  but 
beautiful,  Uint  the  Kccmal  and  the  Unchanging  should  at  one  moment 
Inviflh  marks  of  aBcctinn  on  the  Iu-1|)less  crenture  which  He  linA  brought 
into  existence,  and  the  next  moment  spurn  it  from  Ilim  into  never- 
ending  misery.  So  it  has  alwtys  Iwcn  ;  a  wrong  conception  of  God 
m&kcA  man  inhnmnn ;  hiitory  knows  of  no  such  rnirlty  ns  tliat  which 
has  been  jierjx'tratcd  by  men  who  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  bcliere 
that  the  rcry  Source  and  Ideal  of  Lore  could  act  the  part  of  a  cruel  and 
capricious  tyrant.  Rut,  if  vec  cannot  Itclicve  that  tiicrc  Is  a  fix*-*!  limit 
to  (tod's  mcrcic-i,  no  more  can  we  believe  it  potuiibie  fur  such  a  change 
to  take  place  in  man's  nature,  in  the  final  agony  of  death,  that  he  who 
wa»  a  moment  before  out  of  grace,  fixed  in  habits  of  sin,  should, 
while  he  lies  there  apparently  unconscioust,  incapable  of  act  or  feeling 
or  thought,  by  one  la«t  effort  of  free  will,  reverse  the  consequences 
of  a  life  and  enter  into  grace.  Even  Bappoaiug  it  to  be  possible  that 
a  rcnl  desire  for  repentance  might  awake  at  that  moment,  why 
should  this  partieular  wifth  have  power  to  fix  the  state  any  more 
than  prerious  good  wishes,  which  have  only  served,  as  the  proverb  would 
tell  us,  to  pave  the  road  to  hell?  What  security  can  there  be  that  the 
Mul  in  its  purgatorial  abode  will  hold  Hrmly  to  that  one  last  impulse, 
and  not  revert  to  the  principle  of  selfishucs*  ingrained  by  the  habits  of 
a  liietime  ?  The  answer,  no  doubt,  will  be,  the  flickering  spark  of  virtue 
will  he  guarded  by  Divine  grace  till  it  has  grown  into  an  unquench- 
able fire  of  loving  devotion.  But  if  this  is  the  unfailing  result,  if  in 
every  case,  without  one  single  exception,  the  wavering  will  becomes  filed 
ID  one  direction  under  the  influenees  to  which  it  is  exjwsctl  in  purgatory, 
what  becomes  of  that  inalienable  free  will  which,  according  tu  Dr. 
Pusey  and  others,  makes  it  impossible  for  all  men  to  agree  in  choosing 
the  better  course,  in  other  words,  necessitates  a  certain  proportion  of 
evil  in  order  to  prove  its  own  indei»cndeni.e  ?  The  argument  only  needs 
to  lie  stated  to  show  its  futility  ;  if  it  were  valid,  it  would  tell  uucU 
more  against  the  success  of  a  com{Ktlling  power,  exerted  within  a  definite 
space  of  time,  than  against  the  success  of  a  power  exerted  during  an 
indefinite  number  of  probutiouory  jK-riods,  which  is  the  doctrine 
objected  to. 
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AVfaat  has  been  said  is  probably  a  sufficient  answer  to  Cardiual  Ni 
man's  words  quoted  above.  If  more  is  needed,  I  would  say  that,  if 
are  to  argne  the  question  on  grounds  of  reason,  there  is  no  comparii 
between  the  assumptions  made  in  the  two  cases  meutiouetl  by  L 
since  the  sudden  conversion  at  the  moment  of  death  of  one  who  had, 
to  that  time,  lived  in  habits  of  sin,  could  only  be  regarded  as  miraculo 
while  the  supposition  of  future  reformation  leading  to  future  bappiii 
is. what  we  should  expect  from  the  goodness  of  God,  and  from  the  uatu 
effect,  as  shown  in  the  parable  of  Dives,  of  the  sight  of  tlic  realities 
life  in  another  world. 

I  am  not  aware  of  anything  which  calls  for  ^mark  in  Dr.  Puso 
statement  of  the  Scriptural  argument  (pp.  29-45),  excepting  the  str 
he  lays  on  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  between  the  case  of  Sai 
and  that  of  men.  It  is  curious  that,  after  all  that  has  been  vritt 
Dr.  Pusey  should  fail  to  perceive  that  the  objections  to  the  ordin. 
doctrine  rest  upon  two  main  grounds  :  its  inconsistency  with  the  nat' 
of  man,  and  its  inconsistency  with  our  experience  of  God's  dealii 
with  man.  Now,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  devils,  of 
history  of  their  fall,  of  the  degree  of  light  they  may  have  misused, 
of  the  nature  of  God's  dealings  with  tbem,  any  speculation  as  to  w! 
may  be  in  store  for  them,  is  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  the  argumi 
as  to  the  future  of  man.  There  is  something  grotesque  in  the  particu 
argument  on  which  Dr.  Pusey  dwells  in  pp.  29  and  80.  "  If  the  ct 
lasting  fire  is  to  be  a  purifying  fire,  then,  since  this  fire  was  prcpa 
for  the  devil  and  bis  angels,  they  must  he  the  primary  and  spc( 
objects  of  Divine  love."  So  we  might  argue,  "  a  boy  is  sent  to  pri; 
by  a  magistrate  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  he  may  take  warning  s 
reform,  but  the  prison  is  not  made  primarily  for  the  boy,  but  for 
hardened  criminals  who  are  sentenced  to  lengthened  terms  of  [ic 
servitude,  therefore  the  State  cares  more  for  the  latter  than  for 
former."  But  it  is  childish  to  force  arguments  out  of  the  letter 
Scripture  in  this  way.  If  the  words  are  understood  as  declaring  1 
object  and  purpose  of  hell  to  be  the  annihilation  of  all  evil,  of  all  t! 
we  hold  to  be  of  diabolical  nature,  they  would  have  just  the  contn 
force  to  that  which  Dr.  Pusey  assigns  to  them. 

J.  B.  Mayor 
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